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Iiinooln  Medals.  Audrew  C.  Zabriskie,  of 
New  York,  an  earuest  studeut  of  uumismatics, 
priuted,  for  private  circulatioD,  a  descriptive 
catalogue  of  oue  boudred  aud  eighty-niue  med- 


ple ;  a  fifth  proposing  to  commit  the  business  of 
<<  reconstruction ''  t-o  the  people,  aud  a  sixth  en- 
joining the  duty  of  confiscating  the  property  of 
rebels  aud  giving  it  to  the  Uuiou  soldiers  and 


MKOAL  ntOM  THB  PRSNOH  DmOCBATS.      (See  p.  794.) 


als  struck  iu  honor  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  No 
other  public  mau  iu  the  United  States  except- 
ing Washington  has  been  so  honored  in  this 
way. 

Linooln,  President,  in  Richmond.  The  Pres- 
ident had  been  at  City  Point  and  vicinity  sev- 
eral days  before  the  fall  of  Richmond,  aud  on 
that  day  (April  4, 1865)  he  went  up  to  that  city 
with  Admiral  Porter  ou  the  Malveif,  Captain 
Ralph  Chandler,  with  the  Sangamon^  several 
togs,  and  thirty  small  boats,  had  fished  up  the 
torpedoes  with  which  the  river  was  strewn.  At 
Richmond  the  President. was  cheerad  by  a  vast 
concourse  of  eniaucipated  slaves,  who  were  told 
that  the  tall  man  was  their  liberator.  He  re- 
tnrued  the  same  day,  and  on  the  6th  he  again 
visited  Richmond,  when  he  authoiized  General 
Weitzel  to  allow  the  assembling  of  the  Virginia 
Legislature,  which  he  had  been  assured  by  lead- 
ing members  would  work  faithfully  in  the  inter- 
ests of  peace  and  the  restoration  of  the  Uuion. 
Their  promise  was  not  kept,  and  the  President 
revoked  his  order  to  Weitzel. 

Lincoln,  President,  Re-election  of.  In 
the  Administration  party  were  meu  who  depre- 
cated the  cautious  policy  of  Mr.  Liucoln  and 
were  opposed  to  his  re-election.  They  held  a 
nominating  convention  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  May 
31, 1864.  It  was  composed  of  about  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  persons,  very  few  of  whom  were 
regularly  chosen  delegates.  They  were  called 
"the  radical  men  of  the  nation."  They  adopt- 
ed a  "  platform  of  principles,"  consisting  of 
thirteen  resolutions,  among  which  was  one 
pniposiiig  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
to  prevent  the  re-establishment  of  slavery ;  an- 
other declaring  the  wisdom  of  the  "Monroe 
Doctrine''  (which  see);  a  third  asserting  the 
policy  of  restricting  the  incumbency  of  the  presi- 
dential oiSce  to  one  term  ;  a  fourth  recommend- 
ing the  election  of  President  directly  by  the  peo- 


actnal  settlers.  They  nominated  General  John 
C.  Fremont  for  President,  and  General  John 
Cochrane  for  Vice-President.  They  afterwards 
withdrew.  The  Union  National  Convention  as- 
sembled at  Baltimore  June  7, 1864,  in  which  all 
the  states  and  territories  were  represented  by 
chosen  delegates,  excepting  those  in  which  in- 
surrection existed.  Their  "  platform  of  princi- 
ples" was  equally  strong  in  support  of  nation- 
al honor,  national  freedom,  the  emancipation  of 
the  slaves  and  the  perpetuation  of  their  free- 
dom, the  "Monroe  Doctrine,"  etc.  It  was  the 
regular  Republican  Convention.  It  endorsed 
the  acts  of  the  administration,  and  nominated 
Abraham  Lincoln  for  President  and  Andrew 
Johnson  for  Vice-President.  The  Democratic 
National  Convention  met  at  Chicago  Aug.  29, 
1864.  Horatio  Seymour,  of  New  York,  was  it« 
chairman,  and,  iu  his  opening  address  ou  taking 
the  chair,  he  expressed  sentiments  of  extreme 
hostility  to  the  policy  of  the  administration, 
and  condemnatory  of  the  war  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Union.  They  adopted  a  "platform 
of  principles,"  composed  of  six  resolutions.  It 
declared  the  fidelity  of  the  Democratic  party  to 
the  Union ;  that  the  war  was  a  failure,  and 
that  "  humanity,  liberty,  and  the  public  wel- 
fare "  demanded  its  immediate  cessation ;  that 
the  government,  through  its  military  power,  had 
interfered  with  elections  in  four  of  the  late  slave- 
labor  states,  and  was,  consequently,  guilty  of  rev- 
olutionary action,  which  should  be  resisted ;  that 
the  government  had  been  guilty  of  unwarranta- 
ble usurpations  (which  were  specified),  and  also 
been  guilty  of  a  shameful  disregard  of  duty  re- 
specting the  exchange  of  prisoners  and  the  re- 
lief of  its  sufiering  captives.  The  resolutions 
closed  with  an  assurance  that  the  Democratic 
jiarty  extended  its  sympathy  to  the  Union  sol- 
diers, and  that,  in  the  event  of  their  obtaining 
power,  the  soldiers  should  receive  "  all  the  care 
aud  protection  aud  kindness"  which  they  de- 
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served.  Geueral  George  B.  McClellaD,  wbo  bad 
been  relieved  from  military  duty  aboat  twenty 
montbs  before,  was  nominated  for  President,  and 
George  H.  Pendleton,  of  Obio,for  Vice-President. 
The  opposing  parties  carried  on  tbe  canvass  with 
great  vigor  during  the  autumn.  The  real  prac- 
tical issue  was  expressed  in  two  words — Union 
and  Disunion.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  re-elected  by 
an  unprecedented  mujority  in  the  Electoral  Col- 
lege. His  opponent — Greneral  McClellan — re- 
ceived the  votes  only  of  tbe  two  late  slave-labor 
states  of  Delaware  and  Kentucky  and  the  State 
of  New  Jersey.  The  soldiera  in  the  army  gave 
121,000  votes  for  Lincoln  and  35,050  for  McClel- 
lan, or  three  to  one  in  favor  of  the  former.  They 
did  not  regard  the  war  in  which  they  were  strug- 
gling as  *^  a  failure.''  The  freedmen  rejoiced  ut 
the  result,  for  they  regaitied  it  as  the  seal  of  their 
sure  deliverance,  for  there  was  a  wonderful  pow- 
er slumbering  behind  that  vote. 

Xanooln'B  Cabinet  (1861).  On  tbe  day  after 
bis  Inauguration  (March  5, 1861)  President  Lin- 
coln nominated  the  following  gentlemen  as  his 
constitutional  advisers :  William  H.  Seward,  of 
New  York,  Secretary  of  State;  Salmon  P.Chase, 
of  Ohio,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  Simon  Cam- 
eron, of  Pennsylvania,  Secretary  of  War;  Gideon 
Welles,  of  Connecticut,  Secretary  of  the  Navy ; 
Caleb  Smith,  of  Indiana,  Secretary  of  the  Interi- 
or ;  Montgomery  Blair,  of  Maryland,  Postmaster- 
general,and  Edward  Bates,of  Missouri,  Attornej'- 
general.  These  were  immediately  confirmed  by 
the  Senate. 

Linooln'B  Cabinet  (1865).  Mr.  Lincoln  re- 
tained his  cabinet — namely.  W.  H.  Sewanl,  Sec- 
retary of  State ;  Hugh  McCulloch,  Secretary  of 
tbe  Treasury ;  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of 
War;  Gideon  Welles,  Secretary  of  the  Navy; 
William  Den nison,  Postmaster- general ;  J.  P. 
Usher,  Secretary  of  the  Interior ;  James  Speed, 
Attorney-general.  There  had  been  previously 
some  changes  in  bis  cabinet.  At  the  request  of 
the  President,  Montgomery  Blair  had  resigned 
the  office  of  Postmaster-general,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Mr.  Dennison,  of  Ohio.  On  the  death 
of  Chief -justice  Taney,  Salmon  P.  Chase  had 
been  made  his  successor,  and  the  place  of  the 
latter  in  the  cabinet  had  been  filled  by  Hugh 
McCulloch. 

Lincoln's  Election,  Effect  of.  It  was  not 
denied  that  the  election  ha<l  been  fairly  and  le- 
gally conducted,  or  that  the  platform  of  the 
Republican  party  pledged  the  nominee  and  bis 
supporters  to  absolute  non-interference  with  the 
right-s  and  domestic  policy  of  the  several  states. 
During  the  canvass  the  friends  of  the  slave  sys- 
tem labored  with  great  zeal  in  the  creation  of 
a  ^^  solid  South,"  in  opposition  to  the  Republi- 
can party  and  its  nominee.  They  asserted,  with 
all  the  solemnity  of  seeming  truth,  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  free-labor  states,  "  grown  rich  and 
powerful  through  robbery  of  the  people  "  of  the 
slave-labor  states,  had  elected  a  sectional  Presi- 
dent, for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  a  long- 
cherished  scheme  of  ambition — namely,  the  po- 
litical and  social  subjugation  of  the  people  of 
the  slave-labor  states ;  the  subversion  of  their 


system  of  labor;  the  elevation  of  the  negro  to 
social  equality  with  the  white  man,  and  the  de- 
struction of  slavery,  upon  which,  they  alleged, 
had  rested  in  the  past,  and  must  forever  rest  in 
the  future,  all  substantial  prosperity  in  the  cot- 
ton-growing states.  They  held  the  Republican 
party  responsible  for  John  Brown's  Raid  (which 
see),  and  cited  as  proof  of  the  intentions  of  the 
Republicans  their  declarations  that  **  there  is  an 
irrepressible  conflict  between  freedom  and  sla- 
very ;''  *' freedom  is  the  normal  condition  of  all 
territory;"  ^Hhe  Republic  cannot  exist  half 
slave  and  half  free.''  The  press  and  the  pulpit 
became  powerful  auxiliaries  in  disseminating 
these  views  concerning  the  Republican  party. 
The  "  common  people  "  were  blinded,  confused, 
alarmed.  When  the  fact  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  elec- 
tion had  been  flashed  by  the  telegraph  over  the 
land,  the  voice  of  disunion  was  heard  in  vehe- 
ment utterances  all  over  the  slave-labor  states. 
South  Carolinians  were  anxious  to  put  the  pre- 
concerted scheme  of  revolution  into  immediate 
operation .  An  extraordi nary  session  of  the  Leg- 
islature had  been  called  at  Columbia,  Nov.  5,  in 
anticipation  of  the  result,  and  the  governor  of 
that  state  received  congratulatory  telegrapbic 
despatches  from  other  commonwealths  where 
the  political  leaders  were  in  sympathy  with  dis- 
uuiouists.  A  grand  plan  of  the  disunionists  was 
for  the  sympathizing  states  to  first  withdraw 
from  the  Union.  "  North  Carolina  will  secede," 
said  a  despatch  from  Raleigh.  "  A  large  number 
of  Bell  men  (see  National  Constitutional  Union 
Party)  have  declared  for  secession."  "The  state 
will  undoubtedly  secede,"  said  a  despatch  from 
tbe  capital  of  Alabama.  Another,  from  Mil- 
ledgeville,  Ga.,  said :  "  The  hour  for  action  has 
come.  This  state  is  ready  to  assert  her  rights 
and  independence.  The  leading  men  are  eager 
for  the  business."  "  There  is  a  great  deal  of  ex- 
citement here,"  said  a  despatch  from  Washing- 
ton ;  "  several  extreme  Southern  men,  in  office, 
have  donned  the  Palmetto  cockade  (which  see) 
and  declared  themselves  ready  to  march  South." 
A  despatch  from  Richmond  said :  "  If  your  state 
secedes  we  will  send  you  troops  and  volunteers 
to  aid  you."  "Placards  are  posted  about  the 
city,"  said  a  message  from  New  Orleans,  "call- 
ing a  convention  of  those  favorable  to  the  or- 
ganization of  a  corps  of  minute-men."  A  sec- 
ond message  from  Washington  said  :  "  Be  Ann ; 
a  large  quantity  of  arms  will  be  shipped  South 
from  the  arsenal  here  to-morrow.  The  Presi- 
dent [Buchanan]  is  perplexed.  His  feelings  ai'e 
with  the  South,  but  he  is  afraid  to  assist  them 
openly."  "The  bark  James  Grey,  owned  by 
Cushing's  Boston  Line,  lying  at  our  wharves," 
said  a  message  from  Charleston,  "  has  hoisted 
the  Palmetto  flag  and  fired  a  salute  of  fifteen 
guns  [the  number  of  the  slave-labor  states],  un- 
der the  direction  of  her  owner.  The  minute- 
men  throng  the  streets,  with  Palmetto  cockades 
in  their  hats.  There  is  great  rejoicing  here." 
So,  within  thirty  hours  after  the  election  of  Mr. 
Lincoln,  the  fact  was  clearly  revealed,  by  the 
unanimity  of  expressed  sentiments  among  the 
Southern  politicians  in  favor  of  disunion,  that  a 
scheme  for  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  had  been 
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preconcerted.  The  effect  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  elec- 
tion was  to  bring  into  active  co-operation  all 
the  disloyal  elements  in  the  Union,  North  and 
Sonth. 

Linooln'B  Inaugural  Address.  Tliis  mes- 
sage to  the  people  at  the  opening  of  President 
Lincoln's  administration  gave  no  uncei-tain 
sound.  He  said  he  had  no  purpose,  directly 
or  indii-ectly,  to  interfere  with  slavery  in  states 
where  it  existed.  He  believed  he  had  no  law- 
ful right  to  do  so,  and  he  had  no  inclination  to 
do  so.  He  gave  assurance  that  the  prosperity, 
peace,  and  security  of  no  section  were  to  bo  en- 
dangered by  the  incoming  administration,  and 
that  every  section  of  the  Union  should  have 
equal  protection.  He  then  discussed  the  polit- 
ical character  and  structure  of  the  Republic, 
showing  that  the  Union  is  older  than  the  Con- 
stitution ;  that  it  is  necessarily  perpetual ;  that 
there  is  no  inherent  power  in  the  whole  or  in 
part  to  terminate  it,  and  that  the  secession  of  a 
state  is  impossible.  Assuming  that  the  Repub- 
lic was  unbroken,  he  declared  that,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  his  ability,  he  should  take  care,  as  the 
Constitution  required  him  to  do,  that  the  laws 
should  be  executed  in  all  the  states,  iterform- 
ing  that  duty  as  far  as  practicable,  unless  his 
'^  riglitful  masters,  the  American  people,"  should 
withhold  the  requisite  means.  '*!  trust  this 
will  not  be  regarded  as  a  menace,"  he  said, '^ but 
only  of  the  declared  purpose  of  the  Union  that 
it  will  constitutionally  defend  and  maintahi  it- 
»*elf."  "In  doing  this,"  he  added,  "thei-e  need 
be  no  b]a4)dshed  or  violence,  and  there  shall  be 
n(me,  unless  it  shall  be  forced  upon  the  nation- 
al anthonty."  He  declared  that  tlie  power  con- 
fided to  him  should  be  use^l  to  "hold,  occupy, 
and  possess  the  property  and  places  belonging 
to  the  government,  and  to  collect  the  duties 
and  imposts."  This  frank,  generous,  and  kind- 
ly avowal  of  liis  int-ention  to  do  his  duty  faith- 
fully gave  force  to  his  statement  at  Trenton, 
when  on  his  way  to  Washington:  "The  man 
does  not  live  who  is  more  devoted  to  peace  than 
I  am  —  no  one  who  would  do  more  to  preserve 
it;  hut  it  may  he  necessary  to  put  the  foot  down 
firmly y  The  President  also  declared  that  he 
sliould  endeavor,  by  justice,  "  to  reconcile  all 
discontents;"  and  he  aske<l  the  enemies  of  the 
government  to  point  to  a  single  instance  where 
"any  right,  plainly  written  in  the  Constitu- 
tion," hail  ever  been  denied.  He  showed  the 
dangers  of  the  precedent  established  by  seces- 
sion. "Plainly,"  he  said,  "the  central  idea  of 
secession  is  anarchy."  He  referred  to  the  phys- 
ical impossibility  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Un- 
.ion;  asked,  in  view  of  a  separation,  "whether 
treaties  could  be  more  faithfully  enforced  among 
aliens  than  laws  nmong  friends T"  He  remind- 
ed them  that  their  respective  territories  must 
remain  "face  to  face;"  that  they  "could  not 
fight  always,"  and  that  the  causes  of  feuds 
wouldsalways  exist.  He  bogged  his  country- 
men to  take  time  for  consideration.  "In  your 
hands,"  he  said,  "my  dissatisfied  fellow-coun- 
trymen, and  not  in  mine,  is  the  momentous  is- 
sue of  civil  war.  The  government  will  not  as- 
sail you.     You  can  have  no  conflict  without 


being  yonrselves  the  aggressors.  You  have  no 
oath  registere^l  in  heaven  to  destroy  the  gov- 
ernment, while  I  shall  have  the  most  solemn 
one  to  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  it."  The 
enemies  of  the  government  would  listen  to  no 
words  of  kindness,  of  justice,  or  of  warning ; 
they  had  resolved  to  destroy  the  Union  at  all 
hazards. 

Lincoln's  Inauguration.  On  Monday,  the  4th 
of  March,  1861,  Abraham  Lincoln,  of  Illinois,  was 
inaugurated  the  sixteenth  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  under  circumstances  of  i)eculiar  inter- 
est. In  expectation  of  open  violence  on  the  pai*t 
of  the  conspirators  against  the  life  of  the  Repub- 
lic, General  Scott  had  made  ample  provision  for 
the  preservation  of  order  by  the  strong  arm  of 
military  power,  if  it  should  be  necessary.  This 
fact  was  known,  and  no  disoi^er  occurred.  So 
almost  imperceptibly  had  about  six  hundred 
troops  been  gathered  at  different  points  in  the 
city  of  Washington  [and  yet  it  was  known  that 
they  were  gathering],  that  thei-e  was  a  general 
impression  that  a  vjist  number  of  them  were 
there.  The  Secessionists  wei*e  not  undeceived 
until  it  was  too  late  t^  organize  the  "minute- 
men"  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  to  prevent  the 
inauguration  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  In  response  t^  in- 
quiries from  Congress,  from  time  to  time.  Presi- 
dent Buchanan,  on  the  1st  of  March,  replied  that 
only  six  hundred  and  fifty  private  soldiers  were 
in  the  city,  besides  the  usual  marines  at  the 
navy-yard,  and  that  they  were  there  to  act  as  a 
posse  comitatuSf  strictly  under  the  civil  authority, 
to  maintain  the  public  peace.  More  than  twen- 
ty-five thousand  strangers  were  present  at  the 
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ceremony,  a  large  portion  of  them  the  political 
friends  of  the  President-elect.  Mr.  Lincoln,  ac- 
companied by  Mr.  Buchanan,  rode  to  the  Capitol 
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in  an  open  baronche,  escorted  by  military  and 
followed  by  an  immense  procession  of  civilians. 
As  they  sat  waitiug  before  tfae  desk  of  tbe  Sen- 
ate, "Mr.  Bncbanan  sighed  aadibly  and  fre- 
quently) and  Mr.  Liucoln  was  as  grave  and  im- 
passive as  an  Indian  martyr."  Mr.  Buchanan 
was  pale  and  nervous.  Mr.  Lincoln's  face  was 
slightly  flushed  with  excitement.  Going  to  tbe 
platform  on  the  eastern  front  of  the  Capitol  (the 
new  dome  was  then  in  course  of  construction), 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  introduced  to  tbe  people  by 
Senator  Baker,  of  Oregon.  Then,  with  a  clear, 
strong  voice,  and  rising,  like  Saul,  in  his  height, 
above  the  people,  he  read  his  inaugural  address, 
during  which  Senator  Douglas,  his  opponent  in 
the  race  for  the  Presidency,  held  his  hat.  At  the 
close  of  the  reading,  Chief-justice  Taney  admin- 
istered the  nsnal  oatJi  to  the  new  President. 
Lenving-4be  Capitol,  Mr.  Lincoln  proceeded  to 
the  "  Whilb  ttouBe,'i,and  the  next  day  ex-Presi- 
dent Buqfianan  departed  for  his  beautiful  seat, 
Wheatland,  near  Lancaster,  Penn. 

Lincoln's  Journey  tb  the  Capital.  Abra- 
ham Liucoln,  President -elect  of  the  Republic, 
left  his  home  in  Springtield,  111.,  Feb.  11, 1861, 
for  Washington  city,  accompanied  by  a  few  per- 
sonal and  political  friends.  To  the  crowd  at  the 
railway  8t<ation,  evidently  impressed  with  the  sol- 
emn responsibility  laid  on  him,  he  said :  "  A  duty 
devolves  on  me  which  is,  perhaps,  greater  than 
that  which  has  devolved  upon  any  man  since 
the  days  of  Washington.  He  never  could  have 
succeeded  except  for  the  nid  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence, upon  which  he  at  all  times  relied.  I  feel 
that  I  cannot  succeed  without  the  same  divine 
aid  which  sustained  him,  and  on  the  same  Al- 
mighty Being  I  place  my  reliance  for  support ; 
and  I  hope  you,  my  friends,  will  all  pra}'  that 
I  may  receive  that  divine  assistance  without 
which  I  cannot  succeed,  but  with  which  success 
ift  certain.^'  The  Journey  then  undertaken  was 
performed  at  about  the  same  time  that  Jeffer- 
son Davis,  the  elected  President  of  the  South- 
ern Confederacy,  was  on  his  way  from  his  home 
to  the  capital  of  the  Confederacy.  (See  Inau- 
gvraHon  of  Jefferson  Davis.)  Lincoln  mode  a  long 
journey  of  hundreds  of  miles  through  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Ohio,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware,  and  Maryland,  everywhere 
greeted  with  demonstrations  of  profound  re- 
spect, and  speaking  to  the  crowds  who  came 
out  to  see  him  words  full  of  cheerfulness,  kind- 
ness, forbearance,  and  tenderness.  Common 
prudence  counselled  him  to  say  little  or  noth- 
ing on  the  grave  affairs  of  state,  but  occasional- 
ly words  would  drop  from  his  lips  that  clearly 
indicated  his  views  and  intentions.  He  often 
alluded  to  the  condition  of  the  country.  "  It  is 
my  intention,"  he  said  at  Pittsburgh,  "to  give 
this  subject  all  tbe  consideration  I  possibly  can 
liefore  specially  deciding  in  regard  to  it,  so  that 
when  I  do  speak  I  may  be  as  nearly  right  as  i>os- 
sible.  I  hope  I  may  say  nothing  in  opposition 
to  the  spirit  of  the  Constitntion,  contrary  to  the 
integrity  of  the  Union,  or  which  will  prove  in- 
imical to  the  liberties  of  the  people  or  the  peace 
of  the  whole  countrj'."  At  the  Astor  House,  in 
New  York,  he  said  to  a  multitude  who  greeted 


him :  "  When  the  time  does  come  for  me  to  speak, 
I  shall  then  take  the  ground  that  I  think  is  right 
— right  for  the  North,  for  the  South,  for  the  East, 
for  the  West,  and  for  the  whole  country.''  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  received  by  tbe  municipal  au- 
thorities of  New  York  city  at  the  City  Hall, 
where  the  mayor  (Wood),  who  had  recently  set 
forth  the  advantages  that  the  commercial  mart 
would  derive  from  its  secession  from  all  govern- 
ment (see  WooSTSf  Fernando,  Propoaitwn  to  Secede), 
admonished  the  President-elect  that  it  was  his 
duty  "  to  so  conduct  public  affairs  as  to  pre8er\'e 
tbe  Union."  Mr.  Lincoln  arrived  in  Philadel- 
phia Feb.  21,  where  he  was  informed  of  a  plan 
in  Baltimore  to  assassinate  him,  on  his  way 
through  that  city  to  Washington.  On  the  fol- 
lowing morning  (Washington's  birthday)  ho 
hoisted  tbe  national  flag,  with  his  own  hands, 
over  the  old  State  House,  in  the  presence  of  a 
vast  multitude  of  citizens.  In  his  speech  on 
that  occasion  he  referred  to  the  Declarntion  of 
Independence,  adopted  and  signed  in  that  build- 
ing, and  said  that  it  was  the  sentiment  of  per- 
fect freedom  to  all,  contained  in  that  document, 
which  had  kept  the  Union  together  so  long,  and 
promised  the  same  blessing,  in  due  time,  to  all 
men.  "If  this  country,"  be  said,  '^cannot  be 
saved  by  this  principle,  I  was  about  to  say  I 
would  rather  be  assassinated  on  this  spot  than 
surrender  it.  I  have  said  nothing  but  what  I 
am  willing  to  live  by,  and,  if  it  be  the  pleasure 
of  Almighty  God,  die  by."  His  friends  believed 
his  life  would  bo  in  danger  if  he  carried  ont 
the  prescribed  plan  of  his  jouniey  to  visit  Har- 
nsburg  and  thence  directly  through  Baltimore 
to  Washington.  But  he  persisted  in  keeping 
his  engagement,  and  went  on  to  Harrisbnrg. 
Meanwhile,  revelations  had  been  made  that 
convinced  his  friends  that  he  would  be  assassi- 
nated if  the  whole  plan  should  be  carried  out, 
and  he  was  persuaded  to  go  back  to  Philadel- 
phia that  night,  and  so  on  to  Washington,  in- 
stead of  waiting  until  the  next  day.  He  pass- 
ed through  Baltimore  unobserved,  and  arrive<l 
in  Washington  early  on  the  morning  of  Feb.  26. 
(See  Lincoln^*  Passage  through  Baltimore.) 

Linooln'a  Pasaage  through  Baltimore  ( 1861). 
When  Mr.  Lincoln  arrived  in  Philadelphia  on 
the  evening  of  Feb.  21, 1861,  he  was  informed  of 
an  alleged  plot  to  assaasinat-e  him  in  Baltimore 
while  passing  through  that  city  to  Washing- 
ton, and  he  was  persuaded  to  take  precautions 
ogainst  such  a  catastrophe.  His  movements  at 
that  time  gave  currency  to  many  absurd  and 
nntmthful  stories.  Mr.  Lincoln  gave,  orally,  to 
the  writer  of  this  work,  early  in  December,  the 
following  narrative  of  the  affair,  snbstantially : 
"  I  arriveil  at  Philadel phia  on  the  2l8t.  I  agreed 
to  stop  over-night,  and  on  the  following  morn- 
ing hoist  the  flog  over  Independence  Hall.  In  the 
evening  there  was  a  great  crowd  where  I  received 
my  friends,  at  the  Continental  Hotel.  Mr.  Jndd, 
a  warm  personal  friend  from  Chicago,  sent  for  me 
to  come  to  his  room.  I  went,  and  found  there 
Mr.  Pinkerton,  a  skilful  police  detective,  also 
from  Chicago,  who  had  been  employe<l  for  some 
days  in  Baltimore  watching  or  searching  for 
suspicions  persons  there.     Pinkerton  informed 
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me  that  a  plan  had  been  laid  for  my  assassi- 
nation, the  exact  time  when  I  expected  to  go 
throngb  Baltimore  being  pnblicly  known.  He 
was  well  informed  as  to  the  plan,  but  did  not 
know  that  the  conspirators  would  have  pluck 
enough  to  execnte  it.  He  urged  me  to  go  right 
throngh  with  him  to  Washington  that  night.  I 
didn't  like  that.  I  had  made  engagements  to 
visit  Uarrisburg  and  go  from  there  to  Baltimore, 
and  I  resolved  to  do  so.  I  conld  not  believe 
that  there  was  a  plot  to  murder  me.  I  made  ar- 
rangements, however,  with  Mr.  Judd  for  my  re- 
turn to  Philadelphia  the  next  night,  if  I  shonld 
be  convinced  that  there  was  danger  in  going 
tbrongh  Baltimore.  I  told  him  that  if  I  should 
meet  at  Harrisbnrg,  ns  I  had  at  other  places,  a 
delegation  to  go  with  me  to  the  next  place  (then 
Baltimore),  I  shonld  feel  safe  and  go  on.  When 
I  was  making  my  way  back  to  my  room,  through 
crowds  of  people,  I  met  Frederick  Seward.  We 
went  together  to  my  room,  when  he  told  me  that 
he  had  been  sent,  at  the  instance  of  his  father 
and  General  Scott,  to  inform  me  that  their  de- 
tectives in  Baltimore  had  discovered  a  plot  there 
to  assassinate  me.  They  knew  nothiug  of  Pin- 
kerton's  movements.  I  now  believed  such  a 
plot  to  be  in  existence.  The  next  morning  I 
raised  the  flag  over  Independence  Hall,  and  then 
went  on  to  Harrisburg  with  Mr.  Sumner,  Major 
(now  General)  Hunter,  Mr.  Judd,  Mr.  Lamon,  and 
others.  There  I  met  the  Legislature  and  peo- 
ple, dined,  and  waited  until  the  time  appointed 
for  me  to  leave  (six  o'clock  in  the  evening).  In 
the  meantime  Mr.  Judd  had  so  secured  the  tele- 
graph that  no  communication  conld  paAs  to  Bal- 
timore and  give  the  conspirators  knowledge  of 
a  change  in  my  plans.  In  New  York^  some 
friend  had  given  me  a  new  beaver  hat,  in  a 
box,  and  in  it  'had  placed  a  soft  wool  hat.  I 
had  never  worn  one  of  the  latter  in  my  life. 
I  had  this  box  in  my  room.  Having  informed 
a  very  few  friends  of  the  secret  of  my  new 
movements,  and  the  cause,  I  put  on  an  old  over- 
coat that  I  had  with  me,  and,  putting  the  soft 
hat  in  my  pocket,  I  walked  out  of  the  house  at 
a  back  door,  bareheaded,  without  exciting  any 
special  curiosity.  Then  I  put  on  the  sotl;  lint 
and  joined  my  friends  without  being  recognized 
by  strangers,  for  I  was  not  the  same  man.  Sum- 
ner and  Hunter  wished  to  accompany  me.  I 
said,  *  No;  you  are  known,  and  your  presence 
might  betray  me.  I  will  only  take  Lamon  (now 
Marahal  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  whom  no- 
body knew)  and  Mr.  Judd.'  Sunmer  and  Hun- 
ter felt  hurt.  We  went  back  to  Philadelphia, 
and  found  a  message  there  from  Pinkerton  (who 
had  returned  to  Baltimore)  that  the  conspira- 
tors had  held  their  final  meeting  that  evening, 
and  it  was  doubtful  whether  they  had  nerve 
enough  to  attempt  the  execution  of  their  pur- 
pose. I  went  on,  however,  as  the  arrangement 
had  been  made,  in  a  special  train.  We  were  a 
long  time  in  the  station  at  Baltimore.  I  heard 
people  talking  around,  but  no  one  particularly 
observed  me.  At  an  early  hour  on  Saturday 
morning  [Feb.  23],  at  about  the  time  I  was  ex- 
{lected  to  leave  Harrisburg,  I  arrived  in  Wash- 
ington."   Mr.  Lincoln  was  received  at  the  rail- 


way station  by  Mr.  Washbume,  member  of  Con- 
gress from  Illinois,  who  was  expecting  him.  He 
was  taken  in  a  carriage  to  Willard's  Hotel,  where 
Senator  Seward  was  waiting  to  receive  him. 
Mrs.  Lincoln,  who  had  joined  him  at  Philadel- 
phia (Feb.  22),  left  Harrisburg,  with  Mr.  Sumner 
and  others,  at  the  time  appointed,  and  went  on 
to  the  capital  without  molestation. 

Lincoln's  Second  Inauguxation.  When  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  inaugurated  the  second  time,  with 
Andrew  Johnson  as  Vice-President,  there  were 
sure  signs  of  a  speedy  termination  of  the  Civil 
War.  Sherman's  march  through  Georgia  and 
the  Carolinas  showed  the  real  weakness  of  the 
Confederacy.  In  his  inaugural  address  (March 
4, 18t)5),  Mr.  Lincoln  spoke  with  hope ;  and  when 
the  Chief-justice  (Chase)  had  administered  the 
oath,  loud  shouts  went  up  from  the  multitude. 
The  President  retained  his  cabinet  (see  ZtacoZn'ir 
Cabinet)^  and  started  on  a  new  term  of  oflHce 
with  hope  and  satisfaction.  A  little  more  than 
a  month  later  he  fell  by  the  hand  of  an  assas- 
sin.    (See  JssaseinaHon  of  President  Lincoln.) 

Lipans.  This  tribe,  hovering  on  the  borders 
of  Texas,  is  a  branch  of  the  Athabascas.  For  a 
l<mg  time  they  roamed  from  the  banks  of  the 
Rio  Grande  and,  the  Chihuahua  to  the  land  of 
the  Comanches.  They  made  war  on  the  Span- 
ish frontiers  and  desolated  mission  -  stations. 
Having  learned  many  Spauish  words  and  a4l- 
vanced  somewhat  in  civilization,  they  became 
allies  of  Mexican  partisans  in  the  revolutions 
in  that  country;  and  when  Texas  became  an 
independent  state  the  Lipans  roamed  over  it 
from  Austin  to  Corpus  Ciiristi,  but  plundered 
only  the  Mexicans,  generally.  At  the  close  of 
the  war  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States 
(1848)  they  began  war  in  Texas,  and  for  a  while 
they  desolated  the  frontier  settlements.  The 
remnant  has  since  retired  to  Mexico.  Their 
number  does  not  exceed  five  hundi-ed. 

latUe  Rock  (Ark.),  Capture  of  (1863).  Gen- 
eral Frederick  Steele  organized  an  expedition  at 
Helena  for  the  seizure  of  the  capital  of  Arkan- 
sas. His  forces  there,  early  in  August,  reached 
about  12,000  men,  with  forty  pieces  of  cannon. 
These  moved  Aug,  10.  They  pushed  back  Cten- 
eral  Marmadnke,  who  confronted  them;  and 
early  in  September  they  moved  on  the  st-ate 
capital,  in  two  columns,  led  by  Generals  Steele 
and  Davidson,  having  been  reinforced.  Gener- 
al Sterling  Price  was  in  chief  command  of  the 
Confederates.  At  Bayou  Fourche,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  river,  Davidson  was  confronted  by 
Marmadnke,  and,  after  a  sharp  struggle  for  two 
hours,  the  Confederates  fell  back  towards  the 
city.  At  the  same  time  Steele  was  moving  in 
a  parallel  line  on  the  north  side  of  the  river. 
When  the  Nationals  reached  Little  Rock  the 
Confederates  had  abandoned  it,  and  on  the 
evening  of  Sept.  10,  1863,  the  city  and  its  mil- 
itary appurtenances  were  surrendered  to  Da- 
vidson by  the  civil  authorities.  The  troops 
had  fled  to  Arkadelphia,  on  the  Washita  Biver. 
Wlien  the  National  troops  entered  the  city 
eight  steamboats,  fired  by  the  retreating  Con- 
federates, were  in  flames.     In  his  campaign  of 
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forty  day  By  Steele  lost  aboat  100  men,  killed , 
woiiuded,  and  prisonerSi  and  captured  about 
1000  prittouers.  Ttie  Natioual  loss  by  sickuciw 
was  very  beavy — not  less  tbau  SOOO  meu. 

Little  Turtle  (Me-cbe-cnn-na-qna),  a  distiu- 
<*;iii8hed  cliief  of  tbe  Miauii  Indians,  wbo  died 
iit  Fort  Wuyne,  Ind.,  July  14, 1812,  and  was  bur- 
ied in  an  orcbard.  He  received  inAtructions  in 
a  Jesuit  scbool  in  Canada,  it  is  believed;  and 
he  was  remarkable  for  bis  mental  vigor  and 
great  common-sense.  Little  Turtle  was  a  brave 
aud  skilful  military  leader.  He  commauded  at 
the  defeat  of  Generals  Harniar  and  St.  Clair 
(which  see),  the  ftirmer  in  October,  1790,  and 
tbe  latter  in  Novem1>er,  1791.  He  was  present 
in  tbe  iigbt  with  Wnyiie  at  Fnlleu  Timbers 
(which  see).  The  brave  chief,  who  spoke  of 
Wayne  as  **  the  chief  who  never  sleeps,''  nrged 
Ins  i>eopIe  to  make  peace  with  such  a  formida- 
ble warrior.  He  was  one  of  the  signers  at  the 
Treaty  of  Greenville  ( which  see).  Early  in  1797 
he  visited  President  Washington  at  Philadel- 
]ihia.  There  Kosciuszko,  then  on  a  visit  to  the 
United  States,  gave  Little  Turtle  a  pair  of  ele- 
gant pistols. 

Live-Btook.  It  was  not  nntil  the  close  of 
the  old  war  for  independence  that  much  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  the  improvement  of  the  breeds 
of  domestic  auimals  in  the  United  States.  In 
1783  some  horned  cattle  were  imported  into 
Maryland,  and  pnsse4l  into  the  hands  of  Mat- 
thew Pattou,  of  Virginia,  who  took  great  pains 
in  raising  pure  stock  fi-om  them.  He  went  with 
a  considerable  hertl  of  them  to  Kentncky  in  1794. 
That  Patton  stock  made  a  sensible  impression 
upon  the  pnbDc  mind.  Some  "short -horns" 
wei-e  imported  from  England  into  Westchester 
County, N.Y., from  1792  to  1796;  and  these  were 
]iurchased  with  the  design  of  improving  the 
breed  of  American  cattle — the  first  effort  of  the 
kind.  In  1815  Henry  Clay  introduced  the  Here- 
fonls  from  England  into  Kentncky.  Afterwanls 
other  tine  breeds  came,  until  now  we  have  as 
tine  average  horned  cattle  as  any  country  in  the 
world.  Associations  have  been  formed  iu  the 
West  for  importing  choice  stock,  and,  by  impor- 
tations and  crossings,  the  production  and  value 
of  our  cattle  have  greatly  increased.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  onr  horses,  sheep,  and  swine.  In 
1840  the  aggregate  number  of  bulls,  cows,  and 
oxen  in  the  Utiit<'d  States  was  15,000,000  head. 
In  1870  —  in  the  space  of  thirty  years  —  they 
had  inci-eased  to  about  24,000,000.  In  1876  the 
number  was  about  30,000,000,  the  total  value 
of  which  was  more  than  $1,500,000,000.  No 
country  raises  finer  horses  than  the  United 
States;  nor  is  any  country  so  bountifully  sup- 
plied with  them.  We  have  about  11,000,000, 
of  which  about  8,000,000  are  on  farms.  This 
gives  one  horse  to  every  four  |)er8ons  of  our 
)M)pulation.  We  have  also  about  1,200,000 
nuiles  and  asses.  Sheep  husbandry  is  a  large 
and  profitable  industry.  There  are  now  about 
30,000,000  sheep  iu  the  United  States,  and  they 
are  increasing  in  quality  and  numbers.  They 
]»roduce  more  than  100,000,000  pounds  of  wool 
annually ;  and  onr  woollen-mills  (of  which  there 


were  2891  in  1870)  use  more  than  seventy  per 
cent,  of  domestic  wool,  which  is  considered  the 
liest  iu  the  world.  The  fleece  that  commanded 
tbe  highest  premium  at  the  World's  Fair  in  Lon- 
don iu  1851  was  grown  among  the  hills  of  Ten- 
nessee. Early  in  the  present  century  some  ef- 
forts were  made  to  improve  the  breed  of  swine 
in  the  United  States.  Soon  after  his  return  from 
Europe,  Chancellor  Livingston  imported  some 
and  bred  from  them.  There  was  much  opposition 
at  first  amoug  the  farmers  to  this  innovation ; 
but  the  palpable  superiority  of  the  imi>orted  Ut 
the  native  swine  was  so  apparent  that  tbe  prej- 
udice was  soon  overcome,  aud  there  began  to  be 
an  improvement  iu  the  appearance  of  swine  in 
many  parts  of  tbe  country.  Iu  1870  the  whole 
number  of  swine  iu  the  Union  was  about  25,- 
000,000.  In  several  of  the  W\*stern  States  the 
slaughter  of  hogs  and  the  packing  of  pork  form 
an  extensive  and  important  iu<lustry. 

LivingBton,  Bkockhoi^t,  LL.D.,  a  son  of 
Governor  William  Livingston,  of  New  Jersey, 
was  1)orn  Nov.  25,  1757 ;  died  in  W^ashington, 
March  19, 1823.  He  was  attached  to  the  staff  of 
General  Schuyler  in  1776,  and  afterwards  ti>  that 
of  General  Arnold,  aud  was  a  participant  in  the 
capture  of  Burgoyne.  He  was  promoted  to  colo- 
nel. In  1779  he  accompanied  John  Jay  to  tho 
Spanish  court  as  bis  private  Keci*etary,  and  on 
his  return  he  studied  law,  and  became  eminent 
in  bis  profession.  In  January,  1802,  be  was  made 
Judge  of  tbe  Supreme  Court  of  New  York. 

IilvingBton,  Edward,  was  born  at  Clermont, 
Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.,  May  27,  1764;  died  at 
Bhinebeck,  N.  Y.,  May  23,  18:J6.  He  graduated 
at  Priuceton  in  1781,  and  began  the  practice  of 
law  in  New  York  city  iu  1785.  He  soon  ac- 
quired a  high  reputation  as  an  advocate.  A 
republican  iu  politics,  he  became  a  member  of 
Cougress  iu  1795,  and  served  until  1801.  Jefier- 
son  appointed  him  United  States  District-attor- 
uey  for  New  York  iu  1801,  aud  in  the  same  year 
h«  was  chosen  mayor  of  the  city  for  two  years. 
Through  the  misconduct  of  a  clerk,  Mr.  Living- 
ston became  a  public  defaulter.  He  went  to 
New  Orleans,  bad  great  pi-ofessional  success,  and 
paid  every  debt  he  owed  the  government.  Liv- 
ingston prepared  a  code  of  judicial  procedure 
for  Louisiana,  which  gained  for  him  great  fame 
at  home  and  abroad.  In  the  battle  of  New  Or- 
leans (which  see)  he  acted  as  aid  to  General 
Jackson.  He  repn'sentcd  Louisiana  in  Con- 
gress from  1823  to  1829 ;  was  United  States  Sen- 
ator from  1829  to  1831 ;  was  Secretary  of  State 
from  1831  to  18:)^};  and  Iheu  minister  to  France 
until  the  close  of  1835.  He  had  been  chosen  a 
member  of  the  French  Academy,  and  at  his  death 
an  elegant  eulogy  upon  his  life  and  works  was 
pronouuced  before  that  body  by  Mign'ot.  At 
the  time  of  his  death,  Mr.  Livingston  owned  and 
occupied  the  beautiful  mansion  and  estate  of 
"  Montgomei-j'  Place,"  at  Rhinebeck,  built  by  his 
sister,  Mrs.  General  Montgomery.  He  was  the 
youngest  brother  of  the  chancellor. 

UidngBtOD,  Henry  Beekman,  was  born  at 
LiviugHton  Manor  iu  1750;  died  at  Rhinebeck, 
N.  Y.,  Nov.  7, 1831.     He  was  a  brother  of  Chan- 
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oellor  and  Edward  Liviilgston.  In  1775  be 
raised  a  company,  ^-ith  which  be  accompanied 
his  brother-in-law,  General  Montgomery,  to 
Canada,  where  he  performed  excellent  service, 
and  was  voted  a  sword  by  Congress  for  his  skill 
and  bravery  at  Chambly.  He  was  with  Mont- 
gomery at  the  siege  of  Quebec  (which  see).  In 
1776  he  was  aid  to  General  Schuyler,  and  late  in 
that  year  he  was  promoted  t-o  colonel.  He  was 
with  Sullivan  in  Rhode  Island,  and  was  in  the 
battle  of  Qnaker  Hill  (which  see).  He  resigned 
in  1779.  -After  the  war  he  became  attorney- 
general,  judge,  and  chief-justice  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  Colonel  Livingston  was  a  general 
in  the  War  of  ltil2,  and  was  President  of  the 
New  York  Society  of  the  Cincinnati. 

LivingBton,  James,  was  born  in  Canada  in 
1747;  died  in  Saratoga  County,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  20, 
1832.  He  possessed  some  influence  with  the 
Canadians,  and  became  colonel  of  a  regiment  of 
Canadian  refugees,  and,  with  them,  joined  Gen- 
eral Montgomery.  With  these  Livingston  capt- 
ured Fort  Chambly,  at  the  rapids  of  the  Sorel 
(see  C hamhlif,  Fortf  Capture  of),  and  he  partici- 
pated in  the  attack  on  Quebec.  (See  Quebec^ 
Siege  of.)  He  was  also  in  the  battle  of  Bemis's 
Heights  (which  see),  and  he  served  throughout 
the  war. 

Iiivingaton,  John  Henry,  D.D.,  was  born  at 
Ponghkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  May  30, 1746;  died  at  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.,  Jan.  20,  1825.  He  graduated 
at  Yale  College  in  1762.  He  studied  theology 
at  Utrecht,  Holland,  where  ho  was  ordained  by 
the  Classis  of  Amsterdam.  While  in  Holland 
he  successfully  worked  for  the  independence  of 
the  American  Dutch  Reformed  Chnrch  from  the 
Dutch  Classis.  He  settled  as  a  pastor  in  New 
York ;  but  when  that  city  was  taken  possession 
of  by  the  British  he  went  on  foot  to  Albany,  and 
thence  to  Kingston,  and  finally  to  Ponghkeep- 
sie, whence,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  he  returned 
to  New  York.  He  was  held  in  high  esteem  by 
his  denomination ;  and  in  1807  he  was  chosen 
President  of  Queen's  (now  Rutgers)  College,  at 
•New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  which  position  he  held 
until  his  death. 

Uvingston  Manor.  Robert  Livingston,  a 
native  of  Ancrani,  Teviotdale,  Roxburghshire, 
Scotland,  where  lie  was  boi-n  in  1634,  emigrated 
to  America  in  1674.  He  possessed  a  bold,  ad- 
venturous spirit,  and  was  soon  in  public  em- 
ployment at  Albany,  where,  in  1683,  he  married 
Alida,  widow  of  Rev.  Nicholas  van  Rensselaer, 
and  daughter  of  Philip  Pietersen  van  Schuyler. 
She  brought  him  considerable  wealth,  with 
which  he  purchased  a  large  landed  estate  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  Hudson.  Its  boundary 
commenced  about  five  miles  south  of  the  site 
of  the  city  of  Hudson,  and  extended  twelve 
miles  along  the  river,  and  eastward  to  the  line 
between  the  states  of  New  York  and  Massachu- 
setts. The  area  widened  as  it  extended  east- 
wani,  so  that,  on  its  eastern  boundary,  the  tract 
was  nearly  twenty  miles  in  width.  In  1686 
Thomas  Dongan,  Governor  of  New  York,  grant- 
ed Livingston  a  patent  for  this  domain,  which 
comprised  over  one  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 


sand acres.  It  was  the  largest  landed  estate 
in  the  province,  excepting  that  of  Van  Rensse- 
laer. Five  or  six  thousand  acres  of  it  were 
purchased  for  the  use  of  the  Palatines  who 
came  over  with  Governor  Hunter  in  1700,  which 
tract  still  bears  the  name  of  Germantown, given 
to  it  at  that  time.  In  1715  the  grant  of  the 
Livingston  Manor,  given  by  Dongan,  was  con- 
firmed by  royal  authority,  and  full  manorial 
privileges  were  given  to  the  proprietor.  The 
lord  of  the  manor  exercised  moderate  judicial 
functions  within  his  domain,  and  had  the  priv- 
ilege of  electing  a  representative  to  the  Gener- 
al Assembly  of  the  colony  and  two  constables. 
This  manor  occupied  a  portion  of  Columbia  and 
Duchess  counties. 

LiviiigBton,  Philip,  a  signer  of  the  Declara- 
tion  of  Independence,  was  born  in  Albany,  N.  Y., 
Jan.  15, 1716;  died  in  York,  Penn.,  Jan.  12, 1778. 
He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1737;  became 
a  prominent  merchant  in  the  city  of  New  York ; 
was  an  alderman  there  fi-om  1754  to  1758 ;  and  a 
member  of  the  Provincial  Assembly  in  1759,  in 
which  he  was  one  of  the  committee  of  corre- 
spondence with  the  colonial  agent  in  England, 
Edmund  Burke.  Livingston  opposed  the  taxa- 
tion schemes  of  Parliament,  and  was  unseated 
by  a  Tory  majority  in  1769,  when  the  contro- 
versy between  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies 
ran  high.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Fii*st  Con- 
gress (1774),  and  held  a  seat  in  that  body  until 
his  death  in  1778,  when  their  session  was  held 
at  York,  the  British  having  possession  of  Philip 
delphia.  Mr.  Livingston  was  associated  with 
Lee  and  Jay  in  the  preparation  of  two  of  the 
state  papers  put  forth  by  the  First  Congress. 
He  was  very  active  on  the  most  important  com- 
mittees in  Congress.  Mr.  Livingston  founded 
the  Professorship  of  Divinity  at  Y'ale  College  in 
1746,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  New 
York  Society  Library.  He  also  aided  material- 
ly in  the  establishment  of  King's  (now  Colum- 
bia) College.  He  patriotically  sold  a  part  of 
his  property  to  sustain  the  puldic  credit  with 
its  proceeds  just  before  his  death. 

Uvingstoo,  Robert  R.,  LL.D.,  fii-st  chancel- 
lor of  the  State  of  New  York,  was  born  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  Nov.  27,  1747;  died  Feb.  26,  - 
1813.  He  graduated  at  King's  (now  Columbia) 
College  in  1765,  He  practised  law  successfully 
in  New  York,  and  was  made  recorder  of  the  city 
in  1773.  Of  this  office  he  was  deprived  early  in 
1775,  because  of  his  espousal  of  the  patriot  cause. 
He  was  elected  to  the  Continental  Congress  in 
1775,  and  was  one  of  the  committee  appointed 
to  draft  a  declaration  of  independence,  but  his 
necessary  absence  from  Congress  prevented  his 
signing  it.  On  the  organization  of  the  State  of 
New  York  under  a  constitution,  he  was  appoint- 
ed chancellor,  and  held  that  position  until  1801. 
In  1780  he  was  again  a  member  of  Congress,  and 
was  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  from  1781  to 
1783.  Mr.  Livingston  was  a  member  of  the  con- 
vention of  New  York  which  adopted  the  nation- 
al Constitution,  and  voted  for  it.  Minister-pleni- 
potentiary to  France  (from  1801  to  1804),  he  se- 
cured the  cession  of  Louisiana  to  the  United 
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States  from  Bonaparte.  (See  Louisiana.)  He 
was  the  coadjutor  of  Falton  in  perfecting  the 
system  of  steam  navigation.  (See  Steam  Navi- 
gation,) 


ROBKRT  E.  UVIIfOSTOX. 

Livingston,  William,  LL.Dm  ^as  born  in  the 
province  of  New  York  in  November,  1723;  died 
at  Elizabethtown,  N.  J.,  July  25,  1790.  He  was 
an  eminent  member  of  the  barof  botli  New  York 
and  New  Jei*sey.  With  William  Smith,  he  pnb- 
liHhed  the  first  Digest  of  the  Colonial  Laws,  in  17r>2. 
For  a  while,  in  that  decade  of  the  centnry,  he 
pnblished  the  Independent  Reflector.  Thoroughly 
educated  at  Yale  College,  he  possessed  many  sol- 
id as  well  as  brilliant  attaiuments  in  law  and 
literature,  and  was  an  elegant  and  facile  writer. 
Behind  the  mask  of  anonymity,  Mr.  Livingston 


WTLLTAK  UVnCOBTOX. 


dealt  heavy  blows  in  favor  of  Presbyterianism, 
and  against  Episcopacy,  in  his  weekly  periodi 
cal,  first  published  late  in  1752.  (See  Independent 
Keflector.)     In  1757  he  pnblished,  in  defence  of 
Governor  Shirley,  a  Revitw  of  the  Military  Opera- 


tions in  North  America  from  1753  to  Jpril  14, 1756, 
til  a  Letter  to  a  Nobleman,  The  following  year  be 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  New  York  Assem- 
bly. Having  purchased  land  in  Elizabethtown, 
N.  J.,  he  built  a  fine  mansion  there,  which  he 
called  '^  Liberty  Hall,''  and  removed  there  in 
1773.  Mr.  Livingston  early  e6pou(^ed  the  cause 
of  the  oppressed  colonies,  and  was  a  representa- 
tive of  New  Jersey  in  the  first  Continental  Con- 
gress (1774).  He  was  again  a  delegate  to  that 
body  in  1775,  but  was  soon  called  (June  5)  to 
command  the  militia  of  New  Jersey,  with  the 
commission  of  brigailier-general.  Alter  William 
Franklin  (which  see)  was  deposed  in  1776,  Will- 
iam Livingston  succeeded  him  as  governor  of 
New  Jersey,  which  i>ost  he  retained  nntil  his 
death,  conducting  public  affairs  with  wisdom 
and  energy.  The  British  called  him  "The  Don 
Quixote  of  New  Jersey"  (for  he  was  tall  and 
thin  in  person),  and  tried  hard  to  catch  him,  but 
he  always  managed  to  escape.  Mr.  Livingston 
was  a  delegate  from  New  Jersey  in  the  conven- 
tion which  framed  the  national  Constitution. 
He  was  oftered  the  position  of  minister  to  Hol- 
land, but  declined.  Mr.  Livingston  had  some 
|>oetic  genius,  and  in  1747,  when  he  was  twenty- 
four  years  of  age,  he  wrote  a  poem  called  Philo- 
sophical Solitude, 

Loan-offices  Anthoiisad.  The  Congress,  on 
Oct.  3,  1776,  authorizeil  a  loan  of  $5,000,000  for 
the  use  of  the  United  States,  whose  faith  was  to 
be  pledged  to  the  lenders  for  the  payment  of  the 
same  with  interest.  The  Congress  also  author- 
ized the  establishment  of  a  loan-office  in  each 
state,  and  the  appointment  by  the  respective 
states  of  a  commissioner  to  superintend  each 
office. 

Loans  and  the  Peace  Faction  (1813-14). 
From  the  beginning  of  the  second  war  for  inde- 
pendence, the  government  had  to  depend  upon 
loans  for  funds  to  carry  on  the  war,  and  in  this 
matter  the  Peace  faction  found  an  excellent 
chance  for  embarrassing  the  administration. 
They  took  measures  to  injure  the  pnblic  credit, 
and  so  much  did  they  do  so  that  upon  each  loan 
after  1812  a  ruinous  bonus  was  paid.  On  a  loan 
of  $16,000,000,  at  the  beginning  of  1813,  the 
lender  received  a  bonus  of  about  $2,000,000.  In 
March,  1814,  the  darkest  period  of  the  w  ar,  a 
loan  of  $25,000,000  was  authorized,  when  tlie 
Peace  faction,  at  public  meetings,  through  the 
newspapers,  and  even  from  the  pulpit,  cast  ev- 
ery possible  embarrassment  in  the  way  of  the 
government.  Their  opposition  assumed  the 
character  of  virtual  treason.  They  violently 
denounced  the  government  and  those  who  dared 
to  lend  it  money ;  and  by  inflammatory  publi- 
cations and  personal  threats  they  intimidated 
many  capitalists  who  were  disposed  to  lend. 
The  result  was,  not  half  the  amount  of  the  pro- 
posed loan  was  obtained,  and  that  only  by  the 
payment  of  $2,852,000  on  $11,400,000.  Then  this 
unpatiiotic  faction  pointed  to  this  event  as  evi- 
dence of  the  unwillingness  of  the  people  to  con- 
tinue the  war.  So  disastrous  were  these  at- 
tempts to  borrow  money,  that  only  one  more  of 
a  like  nature  was  made  through  the  remainder 
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of  the  war,  the  deficiency  being  mnde  up  by 
treasnry  notes.  Foiled  in  their  efforta  to  utter- 
ly prevent  the  government  from  making  loans, 
tbe  Peace  faction  strnck  another  blow  at  the 
pnblio  credit,  and  the  complicity  of  Boston 
banks  gave  it  intensity.  The  banks  oat  of  New 
England  were  tbe  principal  lenders  to  the  gov- 
ernment, and  measnres  were  taken  to  drain  them 
of  their  specie,  and  so  produce  an  utter  inability 
on  their  part  to  pay  their  subscriptions.  Bos- 
ton banks  demanded  specie  for  the  notes  of  New 
York  banks  and  those  farther  south  which  they 
held,  and  at  the  same  time  drafts  were  drawn  on 
the  New  York  banks  for  the  balances  due  the 
Boston  corporations,  to  the  total  amount  of 
about  $8,000,000.  A  panic  was  created,  and 
great  commercial  distress  ensued,  for  the  banks 
HO  drained  were  compelled  to  contract  their  dis- 
counts. This  conspiracy  against  the  public  cred- 
it was  potent  and  ruinons  in  its  effects.  To 
make  the  blow  more  intensely  fatal,  the  coii- 
Hpirators  made  arrangements  with  agents  of  the 
government  anthorities  of  Lower  Cannda,  where- 
by a  very  large  amount  of  British  government 
bills,  drawn  on  Quebec,  were  transmitted  to  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  and  offered 
on  such  advantageous  terms  that  capitalists 
were  iudnce«l  to  pnrchase  them.  By  this  means 
an  immense  amonnt  of  gold  was  transmitted  to 
Canada,  and  so  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
government  of  tbe  United  States,  and  pnt  int^ 
the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

Iiooke,  John,  bom  at  Wrington,  Somerset- 
shire, Aug. 29, 1632;  died  in  Ekscx  County,  Eng- 
land, Oct.  28,  1704.  His  father  was  a  parlia- 
mentary captain.  He  graduated  at  Oxford,  was 
fond  of  philosophical  studies,  associated  with 
men  of  wit,  and  chose  the  profession  of  a  phy- 
sician. His  first  public  employment  was  as 
secretary  in  a  diplomatic  mission  to  the  court 
of  Brandenburg  in  1664.  While  pursuing  philo- 
sophical studies  in  1667,  he  became  acquainted 
with  Lord  Ashley  (afterwards  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bnry),  and  by  his  medical  skill  advised  a  surgi- 
cal operation  that  saved  his  lordship's  life.  By 
him  Locke  was  introduced  to  the  most  distin- 
guished statesmen  of  the  time.  He  superintend- 
ed the  edncation  of  Ashley's  son,  and  assisted 
him  in  preparing  a  scheme  of  government  for 
the  Carolinas.  (See  Fundamental  ConatitutionaJ) 
When  Ashley  (then  Earl  of  Shaftesbury)  was 
accused  of  treason  (1683),  he  fle<l  to  Holland,  and 
Locke  followed  him.  Locke  had  held  various 
public  offices,  but  now  he  remained  quietly  in 
Holland  until  after  the  revolution  (1688),  when 
he  returned  to  England  in  the  same  vessel  that 
bore  the  Princess  Mary  thither.  Locke's  prin- 
cipal work  was  an  Essay  on  the  Human  Under- 
standing, published  twenty  years  after  it  was 
begun.  Locke  ranks  among  the  most  eminent 
mental  philosophers. 

Looo-foooa.  A  name  originally  applied  to 
a  faction  of  the  Democratic  party.  At  a  meet- 
ing in  Tammany  Hall,  New  York,  in  1834,  there 
was  great  diversity  of  sentiment  upon  certain 
questions.  The  conservative  chairman  and  his 
friends,  perceiving  the  radical  movement  to  be 


strong,  determined  to  defeat  it  by  a  sort  of  conp- 
dfitat  To  dissolve  the  meeting,  the  chairman 
left  his  seat  and  the  lights  were  all  extinguisbe<l, 
but  the  radicals  rekindled  the  lights  with  "  loco- 
foco,''  or  friction,  matches,  reorganized  the  meet- 
ing, and  carried  their  measures ;  and  it  finally  be- 
came a  popular  designation  of  the  whole  Demo- 
cratic party  in  the  Union. 

Logan  (Ta-ga-jnte),  a  noted  Indian  chief, 
who  was  bom  about  1725,  and  die<l  in  1780.  He 
received  his  name  from  James  Logan,  secretary 
of  the  pnivince  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  tbe 
son  of  a  Cayuga  chief  who  dwelt  at  Shamokin, 
on  the  Susquehanna  River.  He  went  beyond 
the  Alleghanies  before  1767.  In  1772,  Hecke- 
welder,  the  Moravian  missionary,  met  him  on 
the  Beaver  River,  and  observed  his  great  mental 
capacity.  His  family  were  massacred  by  a  par- 
ty of  white  people  in  the  spring  of  1774,  which 
was  the  occa»ion  of  his  celebrated  speech  (see 
Logan's  Speech)  after  the  defeat  of  the  barbarians 
at  Point  Pleasant  (which  see).  Logan  fought 
the  white  people  desperately  afterwards,  when 
occasion  offered,  in  the  West.  At  a  council  held 
at  Detroit,  while  maddened  by  strong  drink,  he 
felled  his  wife  by  a  heavy  blow.  Supposing  he 
ha<l  killed  her,  he  fled.  Overtaken  by  a  troop 
of  Indians  on  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Erie, 
he  supposed  them  to  be  avengers,  and  frantically 
declared  that  he  would  slay  the  whole  party. 
As  he  leaped  from  his  horse  he  was  shot  dead. 

Logan,  Benjamin,  a  Kentucky  pioneer,  was 
bom  in  Pennsylvania  about  1742;  died  in  Shel- 
by County,  Vtt.,  Dec.  11,  1802.  At  twenty-one 
he  removeil  to  the  banks  of  the  Holston  from 
Augusta  County,  Va.,  to  which  his  father  had 
emigrated.  There  he  bought  a  farm  and  mar- 
ried. He  became  a  sergeant  in  Bouquet's  Expe- 
dition (which  see),  and  in  1774  was  in  Dnnmore's 
expedition.  Removing  to  Kentucky  in  1775,  in 
1776  he  took  his  family  to  Logan's  Fort,  near 
Harrodsburg.  There  he  was  attacked  by  a  large 
force  of  Indians,  but  they  were  repulsed.  H« 
was  second  in  command  of  an  expedition  against 
tbe  Indians  at  Chillicothe  under  Colonel  Bow- 
man in  July,  1779.  In  1788  he  conducted  an  ex- 
peditiofi  against  the  Noi-th western  tribes,  burn- 
ing their  villages  and  destroying  their  crops.  In 
1792  he  was  a  member  of  the  convention  that 
framed  the  first  constitution  for  Kentucky. 

ZiOgan,  James,  was  born  at  Lnrgan,  Ireland, 
Oct.  20,  1674;  died  neqr  Philadelpliia,  Oct.  31, 
1751.  He  was  an  accomplished  scholar  and  lin- 
guist. In  1699  he  accepted  the  invitation  of 
William  Penn  to  become  the  secretary  of  his 
province  of  Pennsylvania;  and  when  the  propri- 
etor returned  to  England  in  1701,  he  left  Lo- 
gan intrusted  with  important  executive  offices, 
which  he  filled  with  zeal,  ability,  and  gowl 
judgment.  He  was  chief -justice  of  the  prov- 
ince. On  the  death  of  Gordon  (1736),  so  long 
the  faithful  guardian  of  the  proprietor's  rights, 
Logan,  as  president  of  the  council,  administered 
the  government  for  two  years.  Logan  was  al- 
ways the  friend  of  the  Indians.  At  his  death 
he  left  his  valuable  lihrary  of  two  thousand  vol- 
umes to  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 
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Logan,  John  Alexander,  wm  bom  in  Jack- 
son County,  III.,  Feb.  9, 1826.  He  served  in  the 
war  against  Mexico,  rining  from  the  rank  of  pri- 
vate to  that  of  lieutenant  and  quartermaster. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  practice  of  law  in  1852 ; 


JOHK  ALKXASDBR  LOGAN. 

was  in  the  Illinois  Legislature,  and  in  Congress 
from  1859  to  1862.  He  was  a  private  in  a  Mich- 
igan regiment  at  the  battle  of  Bull's  Run  (July, 
1861);  returned  to  Illinois  and  raise<l  a  regi- 
ment, of  which  he  was  colonel ;  was  wounded  at 
Fort  Donelson,  and  the  following  mouth  (March, 
1862)  was  made  a  brigadier -general.  In  April 
of  the  same  year  he  was  promoted  to  major-gen- 
eral, and  commanded  a  division  in  the  Vicks- 
burg  and  Atlanta  campaigns  (1863-64).  He  was 
one  of  the  most  successful  of  the  generals  of 
volunteers  iu  the  war.  In  1867  he  was  agaiu 
sent  to  Congress,  where  he  was  distinguished  as 
a  flueut  and  vigorous  speaker.  He  was  one  of 
the  ^^  managers''  of  the  impeachment  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson  (which  see). 

Logan's  Speeoh.  James  Logan,  William 
Peim's  provincial  secretary,  was  a  friend  of  the 
Indians,  and  Sliikellimus,  a  converted  Cayuga 
chief,  gave  to  his  son  Ta-ga-jute  the  name  of 
Logan.  The  latter  became  a  chief  among  the 
Mingoes.  A  greater  portion  of  his  family  were 
murdered  by  the  white  people  ou  the  banks  of 
the  Ohio  in  1774.  Revenge  was  fearfully  arous- 
ed in  his  bosom,  and  on  the  war-path  he  gath- 
ered numy  scalps  of  white  people  as  trophies  of 
his  valor  and  vengeance.  He  was  invited  to  a 
conference  with  Lord  Dunmore  on  the  Scioto. 
He  refused  to  have  any  friendly  intercourse  with 
a  white  man,  but  sent  by  the  messenger  (Colonel 
John  Gibson,  who  married  his  sister)  the  follow- 
ing remarkable  speech  to  the  council:  "I  ap- 
peal to  any  white  mau  to  say  if  he  ever  entered- 
Logan's  cabin  hungry  and  he  gave  him  no  meat ; 
if  he  ever  came  cold  and  naked  and  he  ch>the<l 
him  not.  During  the  course  of  the  last  long  and 
bloody  war,  Logan  remained  idle  in  his  cabin, 
an  advocate  for  peace.  Such  was  my  love  for 
the  whites,  that  my  countrymen  pointed  as  they 
passed  and  said, '  Logan  is  the  friend  of  the  white 
man.'  I  had  eveu  thought  to  have  lived  with  you 


but  for  the  injuries  of  one  man.  Colonel  Creeap, 
the  last  spring,  iu  cold  blood  and  unprovoked, 
murdered  all  the  relations  of  Logan,  not  eveu 
sparing  my  womeu  and  children.  This  called 
ou  me  for  revenge.  I  have  sought  it.  I  have 
killed  many.  I  have  fully  glutted  my  ven- 
geance. For  my  country,  I  rejoice  at  the  beams 
of  peace.  But  do  not  harbor  the  thought  that 
mine  is  the  joy  of  fear.  Logan  never  felt  fear. 
He  will  not  turn  ou  his  heel  to  save  his  life. 
Who  is  there  to  mourn  for  Logan  f  Not  one  !^ 
Logan  was  mistaken ;  it  was  not  Cresap  who 
led  the  band  of  assassins.  He  was  not  then  in 
that  region.  The  speech  was  translated  into 
English,  and  was  pronounced  inimitable  for  elo- 
quence and  pathos. 

London's  Address  to  the  Kino  (1775). 
The  continueil  news  of  the  kindling  of  civil  war 
in  America  excite<l  the  sym]mthies  of  the  people 
and  authorities  of  the  city  of  Loudon  iu  favor  of 
the  long-suffering  and  long-forbearing  colonistN, 
and  the  citizens  voted  an  address  to  the  king, 
desiring  him  to  consider  the  English  people, 
**  who  had  nothing  to  expect  from  America  but 
gazettes  of  blood  and  unnatural  lists  of  their 
slaughtered  fellow-subjects,"  and  prayed  for  a 
dissolution  of  the  Parliament,  and  a  dismission 
of  the  present  ministers.  The  king  refused  to 
receive  the  address,  but  it  was  entered  on  the 
records  of  the  city  and  published  by  authority. 

London  Company.  Twenty  years  after  Ra- 
leigh's firat  attempt  to  establish  a  colony  in 
America,  Richard  Hakluyt,  prebendary  of  West- 
minster (see  Hakluyt,  Richard),  incited  several 
gentlemen,  some  of  them  personal  friends  of  Ra- 
leigh, to  petition  King  James  I.  to  grant  them  a 
patent  for  planting  colonies  iu  Nurth  America. 
Raleigh's  grant  was  made  void  by  his  attainder. 
(See  Raleigh.)  There  was  not  an  Englishman 
to  be  ftmnd  in  America  then,  and  there  was  only 
one  permanent  settlement  north  of  Mexico,  that 
of  St.  Augustine.  The  petition  was  gladly  re- 
ceived by  the  king,  for  reasons  elsewhere  stated 
(see  Virginia,  Colony  of),  and  on  the  10th  of  April, 
1606,  James  issued  letters-patent  to  Sir  Thomas 
Gates,  Sir  George  Soniers,  Richard  Hakluyt, 
Edward  Maria  W^iugfield,  and  others,  granting 
to  them  a  territory  extending  from  latitude 
34°  to  45^  north,  together  with  all  the  islands  in 
the  ocean  within  one  hundred  miles  of  the  coast. 
The  object  of  the  patent  was  "  to  make  habita- 
tions and  plantations,"  and  to  form  colonies  by 
sending  English  people  into  that  portion  of  Amer- 
ica "connnonly  called  Virginia  with  the  hope  of 
Christianizing  and  civilizing  the  pagans  there." 
The  territory  was  divided  into  two  districts, 
called,  respectively,  North  and  South  Virginia. 
A  supreme  government  of  the  domain  was  vested 
in  a  council,  resident  in  England,  to  be  named 
by  the  king;  to  be  governed  by  laws  which  he 
should  prescribe;  and  subordinate  jurisdiction 
was  committed  to  a  council  resident  in  Virginia. 
All  the  rights  of  citizenship  were  to  be  guaran- 
teed to  the  colonists;  besides  this  they  would 
possess  no  political  rights.  Homage  and  rent 
were  the  prime  conditions  of  the  charter — rent 
in  the  form  of  one  fifth  of  the  net  profits  arising 
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from  mines  of  precions  metals.  The  ctiarter 
bad  not  the  feature  of  a  free  govennnent ;  for, 
to  the  emigrants,  not  a  single  elective  franchise, 
or  a  right  to  self-government,  wns  conceded. 
They  were  to  be  governed  by  a  commercial  cor- 
poration, of  which  they  were  not  allowed  to 
be  members,  and  even  in  matters  of  divine  wor- 
ship they  had  no  choice.  The  doctrine  and 
ritual  of  the  Church  of  England  were  to  be 
the  isstablished  theology  and  mode  of  worship 
in  the  American  colonies,  and  no  dissent  was 
allowed.  The  colonists  were  permitte<l  to  coin 
money  for  their  own  use,  to  import  necessaries 
from  England  free  of  duty  for  seven  years,  and  to 
take  measures  for  repelling  enemies.  The  pro- 
prietors of  each  section  were  invested  with  the 
right  of  property  in  the  lands  extending  along 
the  coast  fifty  miles  each  way  from  the  point 
first  settled  respectively,  and  back  one  hundred 
miles  from  the  coast.  To  an  association  of  ^^  no- 
blemen, gentlemen,  and  merchanto,'*  chiefly  re- 
siding in  London,  w:is  granted  a  charter  for  the 
settlement  of  South  Virginia.  This  was  known 
as  the  '^  London  Company.''  A  similar  charter 
was  granted  to  ^*  knights,  gentlemen,  and  mer- 
chants," of  Plymouth,  Bristol,  and  other  places 
in  the  west  of  England,  and  tliis  was  known  as 
the  "Plymouth  Company."  The  king  prepared 
a  code  of  laws  for  the  colonists,  in  which  kind- 
ness to  the  Indians,  regular  preaching  of  the 
Gospel,  and  teaching  religion  to  the  pagans  were 
enjoined;  also  providing  for  the  well-ordering 
of  a  civil  community.  Under  this  charter,  and 
laws  and  instructions  from  the  king,  presented 
in  November,  1606,  the  London  Company  sent 
three  ships  with  emigrants,  from  the  Thames, 
on  the  20th  of  December,  under  the  command 
of  Captain  Newport,  and  they  landed  on  the 
banks  of  the  James  River  in  May,  1607.  (See 
Virginia^  Colony  of.)  The  company  desired  more 
the  immediate  profits  from  precious  metals  dis- 
covered than  to  found  a  commonwealth.  Indeed, 
the  class  of  men  they  sent  over  were  totally 
unfit  for  such  a  noble  service.  The  disappointed 
company  demanded  impossibilities.  In  1608 
they  sent  word  to  the  colonists  that,  if  they  did 
not  send  them  commodities  sufficient  to  pay  the 
charges  of  the  voyage  in  which  their  demand 
was  sent  ($10,000) ;  a  "  lump  of  gold,  the  product 
of  Virginia;  assnrance  of  having  found  a  passage 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  also  one  of  the  lost 
colony  sent  to  Roanoke,"  they  should  be  **  left 
in  Virginia  as  banished  men."  To  this  absurd 
demand  and  threat  Captain  Smith  made  a  spir- 
ited answer,  in  which  he  implored  them  to  send 
better  emigrants  if  they  expected  the  fruits  of 
industry.  The  company  now  sought  strength 
by  influential  alliances,  and  they  succeeded  in 
associating  with  them  wealthy  and  powerful 
men  in  the  kingdom.  In  the  spring  of  1609  the 
company  was  composed  of  twenty-one  peers, 
several  bishops,  ninety-eight  knights,  and  a 
multitude  of  professional  men,  "gentlemen," 
and  merchants.  They  thus  obtained  great  in- 
fluence in  Parliament,  and  in  May  (1609)  they 
pnM5ured  a  new  charter,  under  the  title  of  "The 
Treasurer  and  Company  of  Adventurers  and 
Planters  of  the  City  of  London  for  the  First  Col- 


ony in  Virginia,"  by  which  the  border  of  the 
domain  was  extended,  by  a  grant  of  new  ter- 
ritory, northward  to  Chesapeake  Bay ;  the  ofiices 
of  president  and  council  in  Virginia  were  abol- 
ished, and  all  laws  for  the  government  of  the 
colony  were  to  be  passed  by  the  Supreme  Coun- 
cil in  England,  and  admiuistered  by  persons  ap- 
pointed by  that  body.  The  colonists  were  really 
vassals,  without  any  recognized  power  to  remove 
the  yoke  from  their  necks.  The  rule  of  the  ap- 
pointed governor  was  absolute,  and  they  were 
compelled  to  share  a  certain  portion  of  their  net 
earnings  with  the  proprietors.  In  1612  a  third 
charter  was  obtained  by  the  London  Company, 
by  which  the  control  of  the  king  in  their  affairs 
was  annulled,  the  Supreme  Council  was  abol- 
ished, and  the  whole  company,  sitting  as  a 
democratic  assembly,  elected  the  officers  and 
ordained  laws  for  the  colonists,  who  remained 
without  political  rights.  In  spite  of  their  dis- 
abilities, the  Virginias  flourished  under  the  new 
order  of  things.  The  seeds  of  representative 
government  were  then  sown,  and  in  1621  the 
company  gave  the  colonists  a  written  constitu- 
tion that  conferred  the  privilege  of 'the  elective 
franchise  in  a  limited  degree.  The  company 
had  now  borne  a  heavy  burden  a  long  time,  and 
was  approaching  final  dissolution.  The  king 
became  jealous  of  the  personal  strength  of  the 
corporation  and  the  republican  spirit  manifested 
in  the  colonies,  and  in  May,  1623,  he  took  high- 
handed measures  against  the  company.  He 
appointed  a  commission  to  examine  the  transac- 
tions of  the  corporation  from  the  beginning  and 
to  report  to  the  Privy  Council.  All  their  char- 
ters, books,  and  papers  were  seized ;  two  of  the 
principal  officers  were  arrested,  and  all  letters 
from  the  colony  were  intercept<5d  and  taken  to 
the  Privy  Council.  Captain  Smith's  testimony 
was  damaging  to  the  company.  The  report 
was  kept  a  secret  until  the  company  received  a 
notice  from  the  king  and  Privy  Council  (Octo- 
ber, 1623)  that  it  was  judged  that  the  misfort- 
unes to  Virginia  had  been  occasioned  by  their 
UHsmanagement,  and  that  the  sovereign  had 
determined  to  revoke  the  old  charter  and  issue 
a  new  one  which  would  concentrate  the  power 
of  government  in  a  few  hands.  The  astonished 
company  indignantly  refused  to  sanction  the 
stigma  affixed  to  their  conduct  by  this  order,  or 
to  consent  to  a  change  in  the  popular  form  of 
their  government.  Thej'  declared  themselves 
prepared  to  defend  their  rights  against  any 
measures  the  king  might  decide  on.  Incensed 
by  their  audacity,  James  directed  a  writ  of  quo 
tcan^anto  to  be  issued  against  the  company,  to 
try  the  validity  of  the  charter  in  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench.  The  company,  hopeless  of  ob- 
taining justice  in  that  court,  appealed  to  the 
House  of  Connuons  for  redress.  They  sympa- 
thized with  the  company,  but  their  session  was 
too  near  its  close  to  allow  them  to  enter  into 
inquiries.  The  exasperated  king  launched  a 
proclamation  (July  4,  1624),  suppressing  the 
courts  of  the  company  and  committing  the  tem- 
porary management  of  colonial  affairs  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Privy  Council.  The  contest  resulted 
in  the  vacation  of  the  charter,  by  oi-der  of  the 
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Court  of  King's  Bench,  the  dissolution  of  the 
Loudou  Cum|>auy,  aud  Yirginin  becoming  a  royal 
province.  (See  Virginia,  Colony  of.)  It  had 
been  an  unprofitable  speculation  for  the  mem- 
bers of  the  couipan3\  They  had  spent  $500,000 
of  their  own  fortune  in  establishing  the  fiitit 
permanent  English  colony  in  America.  They 
hud  sent  nine  thousand  persons  there;  when 
the  company  dissolved  not  more  thun  two  thou- 
sand remained.  The  annual  value  of  exp<u*tsto 
England,  from  Virginia,  did  not  exceed  $100,000. 
Ten  different  persons  had  served  as  governors 
of  Virginia  during  the  eighteen  years  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Loudon  Company. 

laondon  Ckxmpany,  Second  Charter  of  thr, 
was  obtained  from  King  James  (May  23, 1009) 
with  more  ample  privileges.  With  augmented 
numbers,  wealth,  and  reputation,  the  company 
pressed  forward.  It  was  made  "  one  body,  or 
commonalty,  perpetual,"  and  was  incorporated 
by  the  title  of  '*  The  Treasurer  and  Company  of 
Adventui-ers  and  Planters  of  the  City  of  Lou- 
don for  the  First  Colony  in  Virginia."  The  for- 
mer charter  seemed  to  give  them  only  a  deed 
of  trust;  this  gave  them  absolute  property. 
The  domain  included  the  region  from  Old  Point 
Comfort,  at  the  mouth  of  the  James  River, 
southward  along  the  coast  two  hundred  miles, 
and  northward  from  the  same  point  two  hun- 
dred miles,  and  westward  t-o  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Thomas  West  (Lord  Delaware)  was  appointed 
Governor  of  Virginia  for  life ;  Sir  Thomas  Gates, 
hislientenant;  Sir  George  Somers,  Admiral;  and 
Christopher  Newport,  Vice-admiral. 

London  Company,  The,  applied  to  the  Long 
Parliament  (1642)  for  the  i-estoration  of  their 
charter.  The  opposition  of  the  Virginians  de- 
feated the  project,  for  they  were  loyal  to  the 
king,  who  was  then  in  arms  against  the  Parlia- 
ment. 

London  Company,  Thtrd  Charter  of  the. 
On  March  12, 1612,  King  James  gave  the  com- 
pany a  new  charter,  which  confirmed  all  their 
former  privileges  and  granted  them  more  ex- 
tensive property  and  more  ample  jurisdiction. 
By  it  all  the  islands  lying  withiu  three  hundred 
leagues  of  the  coast  were  annexed  to  the  prov- 
ince of  Virginia.  The  Bermudas,  lying  within 
these  limits,  were  sold  by  the  company  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty  of  its  own  members,  who,  in 
honor  of  Sir  Creorge  Somers  (which  see),  named 
them  Soiners's  Isles,  or  the  Sonier  Islands.  To 
these  islands  they  now  sent  the  first  colony  of 
sixty  persons,  with  Richard  Moore  as  their  gov- 
ernor. 

Long;  £li„  was  bom  in  Woodfoi*d  County,  Ky., 
June  27, 1836 ;  was  educated  at  a  military  school 
in  Frankfort,  Ky. ;  and  in  1856  was  made  lieu- 
tenant of  United  States  cavalry.  He  served  in 
campaigns  against  the  Indians,  and  in  May,  1861, 
was  made  captain.  He  did  good  service  through- 
out the  Civil  War,  rising  rapidly  until  he  com- 
manded a  division ;  and  in  March,  1865,  he  was 
breveted  major-general  United  States  Anny. 
Retiring  in  August,  1867,  on  account  of  disabil- 
ity from  wounds,  he  was  made  a  major-general 
United  States  Army. 


Long  Iflland,  Battlr  of.  On  the  Ist  of  An* 
gusty  1776,  the  army  of  Washington  at  New  York 
did  not  exceed  20,000  men,  of  whom  one  fifth 
were  sick  and  as  many  more  absent  on  detached 
duty.  Soon  afterwaitls  7000  militia  reinforced 
him,  and  later  on  a  few  more  came.  But 
they  were  poorly  equipped,  very  little  disci- 
plined, distracted  by  sectional  jealousies,  and,  in 
the  New  England  troops  esiiecially,  there  was 
so  much  democratic  freedom  that  there  was  lit- 
tle subordination.  On  the  whole,  it  presented 
a  very  unpromising  force  with  which  to  oppose 
the  British  veterans,  greater  in  numbers,  then 
preparing  to  invade  Long  Island  and  attempt 
the  capture  of  New  York  and  Washingt«>n's  army. 
General  Howe  had  been  reinforced  by  Hessians 
(see  German  Mereenariei),  the  troops  under  Clin- 
ton from  Charlest4>n,  and  others,  making  a  total 
force  of  about  24,000,  encamped  on  Staten  Isl- 
and. Admiral  Howe  sent  some  armed  ships  up 
the  Hudson  to  reconnoitre  and  take  soundings. 
They  passed  the  batteries  at  Fort  Washington 
and  elsewhere,  and,  having  nan-owly  escai>ed 
some  fire-ships  and  accomplished  their  errand, 
they  returned  to  the  fleet.  Divining  the  pur- 
pose of  the  British,  Washington  sent  a  consider- 
able force,  under  General  Greene,  to  Long  Isl- 
and, who  cast  up  strong  intrenchments  back  of 
Brooklyn ;  but  he  was  soon  compelled  to  retire, 
on  account  of  sickness,  and  leave  the  command 
to  General  Sullivan.  There  was  a  range  of 
thickly  wooded  hills,  extending  from  the  Nar- 
rows to  Jamaica,  through  which  several  roads 
passed ;  while  another  extended  near  the  shores 
of  the  bay,  from  the  Narrows  to  Brooklyn. 
These  passes  through  the  hills  were  imperfect- 
ly guarded  by  Sullivan,  when,  on  the  morning 
of  Aug.  22,  about  15,000  British  and  German 
troops  landed  on  the  western  end  of  Long  Isl- 
and prepared  to  move  forward.  Washington 
sent  reinforcements  to  Sullivan,  and  General 
Putnam  was  placed  in  chief  command  on  the 
island,  with  instructions  to  thoroughly  guard 
the  passes  in  the  hills.  The  whole  American 
force  on  the  island  did  not  exceed  8000  men, 
and  2500  of  these  were  sent  to  guard  the  passes. 
On  the  26th  the  British  moved  forward,  under 
the  chief  command  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton  and 
Lord  Cornwallis,  followed  by  the  Germans,  un- 
der General  de  Heister.  The  combined  forces 
formed  a  thoroughly  disciplined  army.  It  was 
obvious  that  they  intended  to  gain  the  rear  of 
the  Americans  by  the  Bedford  and  Jamaica 
passes.  At  three  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
27th  word  reached  Putnam  that  his  pickets  at 
the  lower  pass  (below  the  present  Greenwood 
Cemetery)  had  been  driven  in.  He  immediate- 
ly sent  General  Lord  Stirling  with  some  Dela- 
ware and  Maryland  troops  to  repulse  the  in- 
vaders. He  was  followed  by  General  Parsons 
with  some  Connecticut  troops.  Beyond  Go- 
wanus  Creek,  Stirling  found  himself  confronted 
by  overwhelming  numbers  under  General  Grant, 
with  some  of  Howe's  ships  on  his  right  fiank. 
At  the  same  time  the  Germans,  under  De  Heis- 
ter and  Knyphausen,  were  moving  to  force  their 
way  at  the  pass  farther  eastward  (now  in  Pros- 
pect Pork) ;  while  Howe,  with  the  main  body 
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of  the  Britbhy  auder  Clinton  find  CornwalliB, 
was  presHiug  towards  the  Bedford  and  Jamaica 
passes  to  gain  the  rear  of  the  Americans.  Put- 
nam had  neglected  to  guard  the  latter  pass. 
When,  at  eight  o'clock,  the  invaders  had  reach- 
ed those  passes,  not  more  than  4000  men  were 
out  of  the  lines  at  Brooklyn ;  and,  instead  of 
ordering  Stirling  to  fall  back  from  almost  cer- 
tain destruction,  he  allowed  Sullivan  to  go  out 
with  a  few  troops  and  take  command  at  the 
pass  below  (now  in  Prospect  Park),  not  nearly 
so  important.  The  consequence  was  that,  while 
Sullivan  was  fighting  the  Germans,  Clinton  had 
gained  his  rear  and  fell  upon  him.  It  was  a 
surprise.  Sullivan  wais  driven  back  npon  the 
Germans.  After  a  severe  hand-to-hand  fight, 
and  seeing  no  chance  for  success  or  an  orderly 
retreat,  Sullivan  ordered  his  men  to  shift  for 
themselves.  Some  fought  through  the  attack- 
ing lines;  some  fied  to  the  wooils;  and  many 
were  made  prisoners;  while  Sullivan,  hidden 
in  a  field  of  corn,  was  captured.  Stirling  and 
his  party  were  now  the  only  unbroken  body  of 
Americans  in  the  field,  and  they  fought  with 
spirit  four  hours.  Then,  hopeless  of  receiving 
rainforcements,  and  seeing  a  strong  body  of  the 
British  approaching  his  flank  and  rear,  he  or- 
dered a  retreat.  The  bridge  across  Gowanus 
Creek  (on  the  border  of  which  he  was  fighting, 
near  where  the  old  mill  stood  in  1850)  was  in 


browkr's  mill  Cf  1850. 

flames,  and  his  troops  were  compelled  to  wade 
the  water  and  the  oozy  morass.  Even  that  pas- 
sage was  about  to  be  cut  ofl*  by  the  enemy,  led 
by  Comwallis.  Quickly  ordering  the  Delaware 
and  Maryland  troops  to  ford  the  creek  and  mo- 
rass with  some  German  prisoners,  he,  with  the 
remainder,  fought  Comwallis  desperately  until 
all  the  othei-s  had  crossed  excepting  seven,  who 
were  drowned.  No  longer  able  to  resist  the 
pressure,  Stirling  and  his  men  were  made  pris-. 
oners.  The  loss  of  the  Americans  did  not  ex- 
ceed 1000,  of  whom  one  half  were  prisoners. 
Howe  did  not  follow  up  his  advantage,  but  al- 
lowed the  American  army  on  Long  Island  to  re- 
treat in  safety  to  New  York,  (See  EeireatJ^'om 
Long  Island,) 

Long  Parliament,  Thr.  Charles  I.  of  Eng- 
land, who  attempted  to  rnle  that  realm  without 
a  parliament,  was  compelled,  in  1640,  to  call  one, 
which  became  a  long-existing  body,  and  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  in  the  history  of  England. 
It  first  met  Nov.  3, 1640,  and  was  dissolved  by 
Cromwell  April  20, 1653.  A  large  number  of  its 
members  were  Puritans,  and  almost  all  of  them 


were  opposed  to  the  tyrannous  measures  of  the 
king.  They  entered  at  once  on  the  redress  of 
grievances,  and  in  the  course  of  eighteen  months 
assumed  the  entire  political  control  and  author- 
ity of  the  kingdom.  Among  their  earlier  acts 
was  a  I'esolution  that  the  English-American  col- 
onists should  enjoy  all  their  liberties  according 
to  their  patents.  Exercising  equal  liberality 
towards  English  subjects  at  home  caused  al- 
most a  total  cessation  of  emigration  to  Amer- 
ica. About  twenty-five  thousand  British  emi- 
grants had  then  been  received  in  America,  and 
east  of  the  Hudson  River  were  then  twelve  in- 
dependent communities,  comprising  not  less 
than  fifty  towns  or  distinct  settlements. 

Ifong,  Pierce,  was  born  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
in  1739 ;  died  there,  April  3,  1789.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Provincial  Congress  of  New 
Hampshire  in  1775,  and  became  colonel  of  a 
regiment,  which  he  commanded  in  the  retreat 
from  Ticonderoga  in  July,  1777.  He  defeated  a 
pursuing  British  force  at  Fort  Anne,  and  was 
serving  as  a  volunteer  at  the  time  of  the  sur- 
render of  Burgoy ne.  Colonel  Long  was  in  Con- 
gress from  1784  to  1786 ;  a  state  councillor  from 
1786  to  1789 ;  and  Collector  of  the  Port  of  Poits- 
mouth  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Longfellow,  Henry  Wadsworth,  LL.D.,  was 
bom  at  Portland,  Me.,  Feb.  27, 1807,  and  gradu- 
ated at  Bowdoin  College  in  1825.  He  is  a  de- 
scendant of  William  Longfellow,  of  Newbury, 
Mass.,  and  on  his  mothei*'s  side  from  John  Al- 
den,  a  passenger  in  the  Mayflower,  He  studied 
law  a  short  time,  when  he  received  the  appoint- 
ment of  Professor  of  Mo<lern  Languages  in  his 
alma  mater.    To  better  fit  hmiself  for  the  duties, 


BENRT  WADSWORTH  LONGFELLOW. 

he  spent  three  years  and  a  half  in  Europe,  and 
assnmed  the  functions  of  his  office  in  1829.  In 
1835  he  was  chosen  Professor  of  Belles-Lettres 
in  Harvai-d  University,  and  again  he  made  a 
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pilgrimage  to  Europe  to  make  himself  familiar 
^vitll  Coutiiiental  literature.  In  the  spring  of 
1836  bis  wife,  who  accoropauied  him,  died  in 
Rotterdam.  He  was  again  married  in  1843. 
For  nearly  twenty  years  he  was  a  professor  in 
Harvard  College,  retiring  from  that  post  in 
1854,  and  pursued  the  delightful  t4isk  of  liter- 
ary composition  in  his  fine  old  mansion  at  Cam- 
bridge, which  Washington  had  used  fur  his 
headquarters  in  1775-76.  He  first  wrote  tim- 
idly for  literary  periodicals,  and  the  first  seven 
articles  in  a  collection  pnblislied  in  1857  were 
written  before  he  was  nineteen  years  of  age. 
Among  these  is  his  exquisite  Hymn  of  the  Mora- 
rian  Nuns.  He  also  wrote  prose  essays  for  the 
North  American  Uenew  and  other  periodicals.  In 
his  later  years,  Mr.  Longfellow  has  been  a  fruit- 
ful poet,  in  quality  and  quantity,  and  from  the 
day  of  his  majority  his  fame  was  assured  by  the 
approval  of  the  best  literary  critics.  The  most 
popular  of  his  poems,  and  deservedly  so,  are  his 
ExceUnor^  Psalm  of  Life,  Evangeline,  and  the  Song 
of  Hiawatha.  An  analytical  list  of  Mr.  Long- 
fellow's works  down  to  1870  may  be  found  in 
Allibone's  CHtical  Dictionary  of  English  Litera- 
ture, etc.  Some  of  Mr.  Longfellow's  later  poems 
are  translations  from  the  mo«lern  languages  of 
Europe,  and  these  are  models.  '^  As  a  translat- 
or," says  a  critic,  "  he  has  succeeded  admirably 
in  preserving  the  spirit  of  the  originals,  and  as 
a  poet  he  appeals  to  the  universal  affections  of 
humanity  by  the  thoughts  and  images  derived 
from  original  perceptions  of  nature  and  life." 
As  an  indication  of  the  popularity  of  Mr.  Long- 
fellow, the  sales  of  his  poetical  compositions  had 
amounted  in  1857  (when  he  was  fifty  years  of 
age)  to  293,000  copies,  and  his  prose  produc- 
tions to  32,550  copies.  Since  that  time  the  num- 
ber has  probably  been  increased  to  half  a  mill- 
ion. The  sales  in  England,  wliere  he  is  as  pop- 
idar  as  in  America,  have  been  very  large.  His 
translation  of  Dante,  in  three  volumes  (1867-70), 
is  regarded  by  good  judges  as  the  best  in  the 
English  language. 

LongfelloiMr,  Stephen,  LL.D.,  was  born  at 
Gorham,  Me.,  June  23,  1775;  died  Aug.  2,  1849. 
He  graduated  at  Harvard,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1801.  In  1814  he  was  a  delegate  to 
the  Hartford  Convention  (which  see),  and  was 
a  member  of  Congress  from  1823  to  1825.  In 
1834  ho  was  President  of  the  Maine  Historical 
Society. 

LongBtreet,  James,  was  born  in  Alabama  in 
1820,  and  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1842.  He 
served  in  the  war  against  Mexico  (1846-48),  in 
which  he  was  severely  wonnde<l,  and  was  dis- 
tinguished for  bravery.  He  held  the  rank  of 
major  when  the  Civil  War  broke  out,  and,  join- 
ing the  insurgents,  was  made  a  brigadier  in  the 
Confederate  army  in  October,  1861.  All  through 
the  Civil  War  he  was  regarded  as  one  of  the 
ablest  of  the  Confederate  military  lea4lers,  and 
as  Lee's  *^  right  haiul."  After  the  failure  of  the 
cause  he  had  supported  he  became  loyal  to  the 
government,  and  received  appointment  to  ofl8ce 
under  it. 

LongwoodB»  Battle  of.   Captain  Holmes,  of 


the  Twenty-fourth  United  States  Infantry,  pro- 
ceeded (Feb.  27, 1814)  with  a  party  of  about  one 
hundred  and  sixty  rangers  and  mounted  men 
against  some  of  the  British  post«  in  Upper  Can- 
ada. At  Longwoods,  on  the  Thames,  he  had  a 
very  sharp  battle,  on  March  4,  with  the  British, 
who,  after  an  hour  of  hard  fighting,  ordered  a 
retreat.  Their  loss  was  sixty-five  killed  and 
wounded,  besides  Indians.  The  loss  of  the 
Americans  was  seven  men. 

Lonerv^ortli,  Nicholas,  was  bom  at  Newark, 
N.  J.,  Jan.  16, 1782;  died  in  Cincinnati,  Feb.  10, 
1863.  In  early  life  he  was  clerk  in  a  ^re  of  an 
elder  brother  in  South  Carolina,  but  emigrated 
t/O  Cincinnati  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years, 
when  that  place  was  not  much  more  than  a 
hamlet.  He  studied  law,  which  he  practised 
there  for  twenty-five  years,  and  invested  money 
in  lands,  long  since  covered  by  the  rapidly 
growing  city.  He  finally  tnnied  his  attention 
to  the  cultivation  of  grapes,  first  raising  foreign 
vines  and  then  the  native  Catawba  and  Isabel- 
la. He  produced  very  fine  wine  from  the  lat- 
ter. At  one  time  he  had  two  hundred  acres  of 
vineyard  and  a  wine-houpo.  At  his  death,  Mr. 
Longworth's  property  was  estimated  at  $15,- 
000,000. 

Lookout  Mountain,  Battle  on.  General 
W.  T.  Sherman  had  amved  near  Chattanooga 
late  in  November,  1863.  It  was  important  to 
get  his  army  over  the  river  without  being  dis- 
covered. To  attract  the  chief  attention  of  the 
Confederates  to  another  quarter,  Hmiker  was 
ordered  to  attack  them  on  the  northern  face 
of  Lookont  Mountain.  His  entire  force  con- 
sisted of  nearly  ten  thousand  men.  The  main 
Confederate  force  was  encamped  in  a  hollow 
half-way  up  the  mountain,  and  the  summit 
was  held  by  several  brigades.  Their  picket* 
held  a  continuous  line  along  Lookout  Creek, 
with  reserves  in  the  valley.  Hooker  moved  to 
the  attack  on  the  morning  of  Nov.  24.  Geary, 
supported  by  Cruft,  marched  to  Wauhatohie  and 
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crossed  Lookout  Creek  there,  while  the  rest  of 
the  troops  crossed  in  front  of  the  Confederat43s 
on  temporary  bridges.  A  heavy  mist  enveloped 
mountain  and  plain.     Geary  crossed  at  eight 
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o'clock,  seized  a  picket-guard  of  forty  men,  and 
extende<l  liis  line  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain. 
Gross's  brigade  seized  the  bridge  below  the  rail- 
way-crossing, and  T.  J.  Wood's  brigade  crossed 
half  a  mile  above.  Two  batteries  had  been 
planted  ou  a  hill  near,  and  by  eleven  o'clock 
Hooker  was  endeavoring  to  drive  the  Confeder- 
ates from  the  mountain.  His  adversary  in  im- 
mediate command  before  him  was  General  Wal- 
thall. Hooker's  guns  all  opened  at  once  on 
the  breastworks  and  rifle-pits  along  the  steep 
wooded  acclivity.  The  brigades  just  mention- 
ed formed  a  junction,  and,  sweeping  everything 
before  them,  captured  the  rifle-pits,  allowing 
but  few  men  to  escape  up  the  mountain.  At 
the  same  time  the  troops  scaled  the  rugged 
heights,  cutting  their  way  through  felled  trees, 
and  driving  the  Confederates  from  the  hollow 


SLOPK  OF  LOOKOUT  MOUNTAIN. 

to  a  plateau  well  up  towards  the  crest  and  forc- 
ing them  around  towards  the  Chattanooga  val- 
ley. At  the  same  time  Freeland's  brigade  was 
rolling  them  up  on  the  flank.  The  struggle 
on  the  mountain-sides,  in  a  dense  fog  (or,  rather, 
a  cumulus  cloud)  that  hid  the  combatants  from 
view,  was  fierce.  It  was,  literally,  a  ^*  battle  in 
the  clouds."  At  considerably  past  noon  the  pla- 
teau was  cleared,  and  the  Confederates  were  fly- 
ing in  confusion  down  the  precipitous  ravines 
and  nigged  slopes  towards  the  Chattanooga  val- 
ley. All  the  morning,  while  the  battle  was  rag- 
ing, so  thick  was  the  cloud  on  the  mountain  that 
only  at  intervals  could  the  straining  eyes  of 
spectators  at  Chattanooga  and  on  Orchard  Knob, 
listening  to  the  thunders  of  the  artillery,  catch 
a  glimpse  of  the  lines  and  banners.  Hooker  es- 
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tablished  his  line  on  the  easterly  face  of  the 
mountain ;  so  that,  by  an  enfilading  fire,  he  com- 
pletely commanded  the  Confederate  defences, 
stretching  acix)8S  the  Chattanooga  valley  to  Mis- 
sionaries' Ridge.  A  National  battery  on  Mocca- 
sin Point,  fifteen  hundred  feet  below  the  crest 
of  Lookout  Mountain,  had  dismounted  a  gun  in 
a  battery  on  that  crest. 

Lopes,  Narcisso,  was  bom  in  Venezuela  in 
1799;  executed  at  Havana,  Sept.  20,  1851.  He 
was  a  merchant  in  early  life.  He  first  sided 
with  the  revolutionists  in  1814,  but  afterwards 
enlisted  in  the  Spanish  army,  and  was  a  colonel 
in  1822.  He  went  to  Cuba,  and  became  conspic- 
uous as  a  liberal  in  politics.  Going  to  Spain,  he 
became  a  senator  for  Seville,  which  office  he  re- 
signed because  delegates  from  Cuba  were  not 
admitted.  On  his  return  to  Cuba  he  was  in  the 
employ  of  the  government  for  a  while ; 
but  in  1849  he  came  to  the  United  States 
and  organized  a  force  for  revolutionizing 
Cuba  and  effecting  its  independence.  He 
failed  in  an  attempted  invasion,  and,  land- 
ing again  in  Cuba  with  an  invading  force, 
he  was  soon  captured  and  garroted. 

Lord  Charles  Hay  and  Lord  Loudoun. 
When  the  Earl  of  Loudoun,  on  July  9, 1757, 
had  assembled  his  whole  armament,  con- 
sisting of  ten  thousand  soldiers,  sixteen 
ships  of  the  line,  several  frigates,  and 
many  transi>ort8,  for  an  attack  ou  Louis- 
burg,  it  was  believed  an  immediate  assault 
would  be  made.  The  troops  were  landed, 
and  set  at  work  levelling  the  earth  and  cul- 
tivating  ^  vegetable  garden ;  and  in  these 
labors  and  in  the  exercise  of  sham-fights 
almost  a  month  was  spent.  The  army  be- 
came dispirited,  and  its  officers  exasper- 
ated. One  day,  when  Major-general  Lord 
Charles  Hay  was  sitting  under  a  tree  near 
the  sea -shore,  discussing  army  matters 
with  his  fellow -officers,  his  indignation 
at  the  delay  became  uncontrollable,  and, 
springing  to  his  feet,  he  exclaimed,  as  he 
pointed  towards  a  noble  ship  lying  near 
and  to  the  idle  camp  not  far  off,  *^  See 
how  the  power  of  England  is  held  in 
chains  by  imbecility!  Her  substance  is 
wasted  by  indecision !  With  such  ships 
and  such  men  as  we  have  here,  led  by 
an  energetic  and  competent  commander. 
Cape  Breton  and  its  fortress,  and  all  this  eastern 
region,  might  have  been  a  part  of  the  British  em- 
pire a  month  ago."  For  these  brave  wonls  Lord 
Ha3'  was  arrested  by  Loudoun,  sent  to  England, 
tried  by  court-martial,  and  acquitted  of  all 
blame.  The  president  of  the  Board,  while  put- 
ting a  question  to  Lord  Hay,  fell  from  his  seat 
in  an  apoplectic  fit  and  died. 

Lord  Hillsborough  and  Colonial  Agents. 
Ou  Dec.  6, 1768,  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  met 
the  several  colonial  agents  iu  a  body,  to  com- 
municate to  them  the  result  of  a  cabinet  coun- 
cil. He  said:  "The  administration  will  enforce 
the  authority  of  the  Legislature  of  Great  Brit- 
ain over  the  colonies  iu  the  most  effectual  man- 
ner, but  with  moderation  and  lenity.  Allthe 
petitions  we  have  received  are  very  offensive, 
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for  they  contaiu  a  denial  of  the  aatbority  of 
Parliament.^'  (See  American  PeHtwns  Rejected.) 
He  disapproved  of  some  of  the  late  acts  of  a 
commercial  nature, and  said  the  Duty  Act  wonld 
have  been  repealed,  had  the  Americans  opposed 
it  on  the  ground  of  it«  inexpediency.  "  But," 
he  said,  "  the  principle  yon  proceed  upon  ex- 
tends to  all  laws;  and  we  cannot,  therofore, 
think  of  repealing  it,  at  least  this  session  of 
Parliament,  or  until  the  colonies  shall  have 
dropped  the  point  of  right.  Nor  can  the  con- 
duct of  the  people  of  Boston  pass  without  cen- 
sure." Against  this  actively  patriotic  town 
ministerial  wrath  was  chiefly  directeil.  Hills- 
borough, in  the  House  of  Lords,  expressed  a 
hope  tbat  no  one  would  move  or  think  of  a  re- 
peal of  the  late  acts  while  the  present  attitude 
of  the  Americans  lasted.  **  The  notion  of  the 
Americans," he  said,*' is  a  polytheism  in  politics 
— absurd,  fafcal  to  the  constitution,  and  never 
to  be  admitted."  He  truly  said,  it  was  not  the 
amount  of  revenue  to  be  obtained  by  taxation 
from  the  colonies  (about  t^,000  a  year)  that 
they  opposed,  but  the  principle  upon  which  the 
tax  was  levied.  He  closed  his  speech  by  offer- 
ing a  series  of  resolutions  for  coercing  the  colo- 
nies^into  submission.  Choiseul  (which  see), 
watching  the  course  of  British  legislation,  said: 
"  Under  the  semblance  of  rigor,  it  covers  pusil- 
lanimity and  fear.  If  those  who  are  threatened 
with  a  trial  for  high-treason  are  not  alarmed, 
the  lesson  and  discouragement  will  affect  no- 
body but  the  British  ministers."  (See  Henry 
VIIL,  Statute  of.) 

Lord  North's  Proposition.*  In  February, 
1775,  the  information  receive<l  from  Franklin 
disheartened  Lord  North,  and  he  dreaded  a  war 
with  the  colonists  which  his  encouragement  of 
the  king's  obstinacy  was  provoking,  and,  armed 
with  the  king's  consent  in  writing,  he  proposed, 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  a  plan  of  concilia- 
tion. It  was  on  the  general  plan,  if  the  colo- 
nies would  tax  themselves  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  ministry.  Parliament  would  impose  on 
them  no  duties  except  for  the  regulation  of 
commeree.  "  Whether  any  colony  will  come  in 
on  these  terms  I  know  not,"  said  North,  "  but  it 
is  just  and  humane  to  give  them  the  option.  If 
one  consents,  a  link  of  the  great  chain  is  broken. 
If  not,  it  will  convince  men  of  the  justice  and  hu- 
manity at  home,  and  that  in  America  they  mean 
to  throw  off  all  dependence."  This  yielding  of 
Parliament  to  the  colonies  could  not  be  toler- 
ated by  the  ultra  ministerial  party,  and  a  wild 
storm  of  opposition  ensued;  but  Lord  North, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  king,  finally  subdued 
it,  and  the  Commons  consented.  When  Ver- 
gennes,  the  French  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
heard  of  these  proceedings,  he  said,  **  Now,  more 
than  ever,  is  the  time  for  us  to  keep  our  eyes 
wide  open" — for  the  French  court  hod  resolved 
to  promote  the  quarrel  until  the  colonists  should 
become  independent,  and  so  weaken  the  British 
empire  by  dismemberment. 

Lord  North's  Remorse.  It  is  said  that,  in 
his  old  age,  Lord  North  often  became  low-spir- 
ited on  account  of  his  having  yielded. his  con- 


science to  the  will  of  the  king,  and  remaining  in 
the  administration  after  he  became  satisfied  that 
the  war  was  unjust,  and  that  peace  ought  to  be 
made  with  the  Americans.  This  thought  dis- 
turbed him  more  than  did  his  blindness. 

Loring,  Joshua,  was  born  in  Massachusetts ; 
died  at  Highgat^,  Rig.,  in  1781.  He  was  made 
captain  in  the  Royal  Navy  in  1757,  and  in  the 
French  and  Indian  War  (which  see)  he  was  na- 
val commander  in  the  operations  on  lakes  Cham- 
plain  and  Ontario,  accompanying  Amherst  to 
Montreal  in  1760.  His  son  was  high-sheriff  of 
Massachusetts. 

Loring,  William  W.,  was  bom  in  North  Car- 
olina in  1815;  commanded  a  detachment  of 
volunteers  in  Florida  (18^5-42),  and  afterwards 
mounted  rillemen  in  the  war  against  Mexico, 
where  he  lost  an  arm,  and  was  breveted  colonel. 
He  was  afterwards  colonel  of  a  regiment  fight- 
ing the  Indians  in  New  Mexico.  He  left  the 
army,  joined  the  Confederates,  was  made  a  brig- 
adier-general, and  afterwards  major-general.  He 
was  conspicuons  in  the  Vicksburg  campaign. 

Loss  of  Life  doxlng  the  Civil  "War.  It  is 
estimated  that  full  300,000  Union  soldiers  per- 
ished during  the  war.  Of  these,  60,000  were 
killed  in  the  field,  and  about  35,000  mortally 
wounded.  Disease  in  camps  and  hospitals  slew 
184,000.  Full  300,000  Confederate  soldiers  also 
lost  their  lives  in  the  conflict.  The  number 
of  men,  in  both  armies,  who  were  crippled  or 
permanently  disabled  by  disease,  was  estimated 
at  400,000.  The  actual  loss  to  the  country  of 
able-bodied  men,  in  consequence  of  the  slave- 
holders* rebellion,  was  fully  a  million. 

Lost  Cause,  The.  Those  who  engaged  in 
the  war  for  the  destruction  of  the  Union  (1861- 
65),  and  failed  to  accomplish  their  piirpose — 
failed  in  efforts  to  build  from  the  rnins  of  the 
Republic  a  commonwealth  or  an  empire  whose 
corner-stone  should  be  slavery — spoke  of  it  as 
"The  Lost  Cause." 

Lost  Colony,  The.  John  White,  whom  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  ha<l  sent  to  Virginia  with  some 
colonists,  to  be  their  governor,  had  with  him  his 
daughter,  Mi-8.  Dare.  {See  Dare,  Virginia.)  White 
went  back  to  England  for  supplies,  and  was  de- 
tained a  long  time.  When  he  returned  to  Ro- 
anoke Island,  the  colony  he  had  left  there  had 
disappeared.  With  nineteen  men,  in  two  boats, 
he  went  in  search  of  them.  The  colonists  had 
agreed  with  White,  when  he  left  for  England,  to 
write  or  carve  on  the  trees  or  posts  of  the  doors 
the  name  of  the  place  to  which  they  had  emi- 
grated, if  they  should  leave,  for  they  were  then 
prepanng  to  go  to  a  place  fifty  miles  into  the 
mainland.  It  was  also  agreed,  in  case  they 
should  be  in  distress,  that  they  should  carve  a 
cross  over  the  letters.  As  White  and  his  friends 
ascended  the  bank  at  the  site  of  the  settlement, 
they  found  carved  upon  the  trnnk  of  a  tree,  in 
fair  Roman  letters,  Croatan,  but,  to  their  great 
comfort,  they  saw  no  sign  of  distress.  The 
houses  had  been  taken  down,  and  the  place 
strongly  palisaded.  They  determined  to  sail 
for  Croatan  the  next  morning.  A  tempest  arose, 
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the  ship  parted  Ler  cables,  tbeir  provisions  and 
fresh  water  were  scanty,  and  they  concluded 
to  sail  to  the  West  Indies,  reoiaia  there  through 
the  winter,  and  go  to  Croatau  in  the  spring. 
But  they  were  compelled  to  return  to  Englai^ 
The  colony  was  never  beard  of  afterwards.  It 
is  asserted  that  some  of  the  Hatteras  Indians, 
of  a  subsequent  generation,  bad  light  complex- 
ions, and  tbeir  faces  resembled  the  English  type, 
and  it  is  supposed  the  colony  became  amalga- 
mated with  tbe  Hatteras  tribe  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  North  Carolina. 

Lost  Prince,  The.     (See  WilliamBf  Eleazar.) 

IfOndonn  (Lord)  and  the  Mayor  of  New 
TTork.  According  to  his  instructions,  the  Earl  of 
Loudoun  (which  see)  demanded  of  the  authorities 
of  New  York  city  free  quarters  for  himself,  his 
officers,  and  one  thousand  men.  "  Your  demand 
is  contrary  to  the  laws  of  England  and  the  lib- 
erties of  America,"  Siiid  the  mayor  of  the  city. 
"  Free  quarters  are  everywhere  usual.  I  assert 
it  on  my  honor,  which  is  the  highest  evidence 
you  can  require,"  answered  the  haughty  earl. 
The  mayor  was  firm,  and  Loudoun  determined  to 
make  New  York  an  example  fur  the  rest  of  the 
continent.  When  tbe  citizens,  by  the  lips  of 
the  mayor,  pleaded  tbeir  rights  as  Englishmen, 
his  lordship,  with  a  vulgar  oath,  said  to  the 
magistrate,  "If  you  don't  billet  my  officers  upou 
free  quarters  this  day,  I'll  order  here  all  tbe 
troops  under  my  command,  and  billet  them  my- 
self upon  tbe  city."  A  subscription  for  tbe  pur- 
pose was  raised,  tbe  officers  were  billeted  on  tbe 
city,  and  there  Loudoun  won  his  first  victory.  A 
similar  contest,  with  a  similar  result,  occurred 
in  Philadelphia,  and  there  Loudoun  won  his  sec- 
ond and  last  victory  in  America. 

Loudonn  (John  Campbell),  Fourth  Earl  of, 
was  born  in  Scotland  in  1705 ;  died  April  27, 1782. 
In  1756  be  was  appointed  governor  of  Virginia 
and  commander-in-chief  of  the  British  forces  in 
America.  Leaving  his  lieutenant,  Dinwiddle, 
to  govern  the  province,  he  paid  attention  to 
military  affairs,  in  which  his  indolence,  inde- 
cision, and  general  inefficiency  were  most  con- 
spicuous, and  worked  disasters.  Franklin  said 
of  him,  "  He  is  like  little  St.  George  on  the  sign- 
boards, always  on  horseback,  but  never  goes 
forward."  He  was  recalled  in  1757,  and  returned 
to  England.  In  1758  be  was  made  lieutenant-gen- 
eral, and  in  1770  general. 

Loudonn'B  Plantation. 
lirst  Royal  Charter  for,) 

Iiouis  JLWi^  of  France,  was  bom  in  Ver- 
sailles, Aug.  23,  1754 ;  was  beheaded  in  Paris, 
Jan.  21, 1793.  He  was  a  grandson  of  Louis  XV. 
and  of  a  daughter  of  Frederick  Augustus,  King  of 
Poland  and  Elector  of  Saxony.  His  father  dy- 
ing in  1765,  he  became  heir  presumptive  to  the 
throne  of  France,  which  he  ascended  on  the  10th 
of  May,  1774,  with  tbe  beautiful  Marie  Antoi- 
nette, Archduchess  of  Austria,  whom  he  mar- 
ried in  May,  1770,  as  his  queen.  Louis  was  ami- 
able, fond  of  simple  enjoyments,  and  was  be- 
loved by  his  people.  Through  bad  advisers  and 
the  wickedness  of  demagogues,  he  was  placed 


(See  MassachuutUj 


in  seeming  opposition  to  the  people  when  his 
heart  was  really  with  them,  and  the  madmen 
of  France,  who  ruled  the  realm  during  the  Reign 
of  Terror,  brought  both  Louis  and  his  beautiful 


queen  to  the  scaffold.  They  went  through  the 
farce  of  a  trial  after  arraigning  the  king  on  a 
charge  of  treason,  found  him  guilty,  of  course, 
and  beheaded  him  by  the  guillotine,  with  ac- 
companiments of  vulgar  cruelty.  His  death 
was  seriously  mourned.  He  was  weak,  but  not 
wicked.  His  friends  dared  not  make  any  pub- 
lic demonstrations  of  grief,  or  even  of  attach- 
ment, at  tbe  time.  A  small  commemorative 
medal  of  brass  was  struck,  and  secretly  circu- 


mUlORIAL  JHEDAL. 

lated.  These  were  cherished  by  the  loyalists 
with  great  affection.  Upon  this  medal — over 
a  funeral  urn  from  which  a  crown  and  sceptre 
had  fallen  —  were  the  significant  words,  "Sol 
BEGNi  abht" — "The  sun  of  the  kingdom  has  de- 
parted." King  Louis  was  closely  identified  with 
the  Americans  in  their  struggle  for  indepen- 
dence, consenting,  through  the  influence  of  bis 
chief  minister,  Vergennes,  to  give  material  aid, 
and  make  a  treaty  of  friendship  and  alliance 
with  them.  Personally,  he  despised  republi- 
cans, and  could  never  hear  with  patience  Dr. 
Franklin  spoken  of  in  words  of  praise,  while  his 
queen  was  a  great  admirer  of  the  philosopher 
and  statesman. 

Lonisburg.  The  fortress  of  Louisburg,  on  the 
Island  of  Cape  Breton,  was  built  by  tbe  French 
soon  after  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  1713.  Its 
cost  was  great,  its  strength  enormous,  and  so 
long  as  tbe  French  held  it  it  would  be  a  source 
of  annoyance  to  New  England  and  of  support  to 
Canada.     When,  in  1746,  France  declared  war 
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against  Great  Britain  (see  King  Georges  War), 
Governor  Shirley,  of  Massachusetts,  perceived 
the  great  importance  of  driving  the  French 
from  it.  He  proposed  to  the  Massachnsetts 
Legislature  the  bold  project  of  attempting  its 
capture,  and  after  some  hesitation  a  colonial 
expedition  for  the  purpose  was  authorized  (Jan. 
25, 1745)  by  a  vote  of  a  majority  of  one.  A  cir- 
cular letter,  soliciting  aid,  was  sent  to  all  the 
colonies  as  far  south  as  Pennsylvania.  The  lat- 
ter voted  X4000  currency,  to  purchase  provi- 
sions. New  Jersey  furnished  £2000  towards  the 
expedition,  but  declined  to  furnish  any  men. 
The  New  York  Assembly  contributed  £3000  cur- 
rency, but  Governor  Clinton  sent,  besides,  a 
quantity  of  provisions  purchased  by  private 
subscription  and  ten  18-pounders  from  the  pnb- 
lic  magazine.  Connecticut  voted  500  men,  led 
by  Roger  Wolcott  (afterwards  governor),  who 
was  appointed  second  in  command  of  the  expe- 
dition. Rhode  Island  and  New  Hampshire  each 
raised  a  regiment  of  300  men.  As  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, the  chief  burden  of  the  expedition  was 
borne  by  Massachusetts.  Much  interest  was 
manifested  everywhere.  In  seven  weeks  an 
army  of  3250  men  was  enlisted,  transports  were 
procured,  and  an  ample  quantity  of  bills  of 
credit  issued  to  pay  the  expense.  Massachn- 
setts provided  ten  armed  vessels.  The  chief 
command  of  the  expedition  was  given  to  Will- 
iam Pepperell,  of  Maine.  Wliitetield,  who  was 
then  making  his  third  preaching  tour  through- 
out the  colonies,  successfully  advocated  the  ex- 
pedition, and  suggested  the  motto  of  the  New 
Hampshire  regiinentalflag — ^^Nildesperandum 
Christo  duce" — "  Nothing  is  to  be  despaired  of 
with  Christ  for  a  leader."  It  assumed  the  char- 
acter of  an  anti-papist  crusade.  One  of  the  chap- 
lains, a  disciple  of  Whitefield,  carried  a  hatchet, 
provided  to  hew  down  all  images  in  the  French 
churches.  "Louisbnrg  must  be  subdued,''  was 
the  thought  of  the  New-£nglanders.  Commo- 
dore Warren,  in  the  West  Indies,  refused  to  co- 
operate with  his  fleet  until  he  received  express 
orders  to  do  so.  The  expedition  sailed  from 
Boston  April  4, 1745,  and  at  Canseau  they  were 
unexpectedly  joined  by  Warren  on  the  9th  of 
May.  The  combined  forces  (4000  troops)  land- 
ed (April  30)  at  Gabarns  Bay,  not  far  from  Louis- 
burg,  and  their  sudden  appearance  there  was 
the  first  intimation  the  French  had  of  the  near 
approach  of  danger.  Consternation  prevailed 
in  the  fortress  and  town.  The  cannons  on  shore, 
commanded  by  Richard  Gridley,  were  dragged, 
with  provisions,  on  sledges,  over  a  morass ; 
trenches  were  dug,  batteries  were  erected,  and 
a  regnlar  siege  was  commenced  on  the  1st  of 
May  (N.  S.).  Commodore  Warren  captured  a 
French  man-of-war  of  64  guns,  with  over  500 
men  and  a  large  quantity  of  stores  for  the  gar- 
rison. Other  English  vessels  of  war  arrived, 
and  the  fleet  and  army  prepared  to  make  a  final 
and  combined  assault.  The  French,  despairing 
of  receiving  any  aid  from  France,  surrendered 
the  fortress  and  town  of  Louisburg  and  the  Isl- 
and of  Cape  Breton  to  the  English  on  the  17th 
of  Jnne,  after  a  siege  of  forty-eight  days.  The 
Island  of  St.  John  was  also  surrendered.    The 


capitulation  included  650  soldiers  of  the  garri- 
son and  1300  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Louis- 
burg, all  of  whom  were  to  be  shipped  to  Fnuice. 
(See  King  Gewge?»  War.)  The  British  govern- 
ment reimbursed  the  expenses  of  the  expedition 
incurred  by  Massachusetts. 

Louisburg;  Capture  or  (1758).  The  zeal  of 
the  New-Englanders  in  raising  a  force  to  capture 
Louisburg  was  intense.  Massachusetts  voted 
7000  men,  besides  600  maintained  for  frontier 
defence.  The  advances  made  by  the  province 
during  that  year  were  not  less  than  $1,000,000. 
The  tax  on  real  estate  amonnted  to  two  thirds 
of  it>s  value.  Connecticut  voted  5000  men,  and 
New  Hampshire  and  Rhode  Island  furnished 
1000  more  between  them.  The  people  were  alive 
with  enthusiasm,  and  the  New  England  prov- 
inces raised  15,000  men.  Bosoawen  arrive<l  at 
Halifax  early  in  May  with  about  forty  armed 
vessels,  bearing  a  land  force  of  over  1^,000  men, 
under  General  Amherst  as  chief,  and  General 
Wolfe  as  his  lieutenant.  The  armament  left 
Halifax  May  28,  and  the  troops  landed  on  the 
shores  of  Gabarns  Bay  (June  8)  without  much 
opposition,  within  a  short  distance  of  the  fort. 
Alarmed  by  this  unexpected  and  powerful  dis- 
play, the  French  almost  immediately  deserted 
their  outposts,  and  retired  within  the  fortress 
and  the  town.  They  made  a  vigorous  resistance 
to  the  besiegers  for  almost  fifty  days.  When 
all  the  shipping  in  the  harbor  was  lost  to  the 
French,  they  surrendered  the  town,  the  fort,  the 
islands  of  Cape  Breton  and  St.  John  (now 
Prince  Edward),  and  their  dependencies  (July 
26,  1758).  The  garrison  became  prisoners  of 
war.  The  spoils  of  victory  were  more  than  5000 
prisoners  and  a  large  amount  of  munitions  of 
war.  The  garrison  lost  about  1500  men,  and  the 
town  was  made  a  ruin.  So  ended  the  attempts 
of  the  French  to  settle  in  and  near  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence.  That  region  passed  into  the  per- 
manent possession  of  the  English.  With  the 
fall  of  Louisburg  the  power  of  France  in  Amer- 
ica began  to  wane,  and  its  decline  was  rapid. 

Louisburg,  Expedition  against  (1757).  The 
capture  of  Louisburg  was  Lord  Loudoun's  first 
care  in  the  campaign  of  1757.  (See  French  and 
Indian  War.)  He  found  himself  at  the  head  of 
6000  provincials  on  the  1st  of  June.  He  sailed 
from  New  York  on  the  20th,  and  arrived  at  Hal- 
ifax on  the  30th,  where  he  was  joined  by  Admi- 
ral Holborne,  with  a  powerful  naval  armament 
and  5000  troops  from  England.  The  combined 
forces  were  about  to  sail  for  Louisburg  when 
information  reached  Loudoun  that  6000  troops 
were  in  the  fortress  there,  and  that  a  French 
fleet,  larger  than  that  of  the  English,  was  lying 
in  that  harbor.  The  latter  had  gained  this  po- 
sition while  the  indolent  Loudoun 'was  moving 
with  his  accustomed  slowness.  The  enterprise 
was  abandoned,  and  Loudoun  returned  to  New 
York  (Aug.  31)  with  intelligence  that  had  met 
him  on  the  way  of  defeat  and  disgrace  to  the 
English  arms  in  the  north. 

Louifliana  was  first  visited  by  La  Salle  (which 
see),  who  discovered  the  mouth  of  the  Missis- 
sippi (1691),  and  took  possession  of  the  country 
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in  the  name  of  Lonis,  King  of  France.  Settle- 
ments were  soon  afterwards  formed.  (See  Iber- 
ville, Orlean9,)  In  1712  Louis  XIV.  named  the 
rej^ion  Louisiana,  in  honor  of  himself,  and  grant- 
ed it  to  M.  Crozat.  (See  Crozat  and  Louisiana.) 
The  territory  was  granted  to  "  The  Western 
Company"  (which  see)  in  1717.  (See  also  Mis- 
nssippi  Scheme  and  Law's  Bubble.)  The  French 
remained  in  possession  until  1762,  when  they 
ceded  it  to  Spain.  In  1800  it  was  retroceded 
to  France,  and  in  1803  it  was  bought  from 
the  latter  by  the  United  States  for  $15,000,000 
(see  Louisianay  Purchase  of),  and  the  American 
flag  was  first  raised  in  New  Orleans  on  the  20th 
of  December,  1803.  In  1804  the  territory  was  di- 
vided into  two  governments — namely,  "Territo- 
ry of  Orleans"  and  "  District  of  Louisiana."  The 
former  entered  the  Union  as  the  State  of  Louis- 
iana April  8, 1812,  and  the  name  of  the  latter 
was  changed  (June  4, 1812)  to  Missouri.  At  the 
close  of  1814  Louisiana  was  invaded  by  British 
troops,  but  they  were  speedily  driven  away. 
(See  Battle  of  New  Orleans.)  So  soon  as  the  elec- 
tion of  Mr.  Lincoln  was  known  the  Governor  of 
Louisiana  took  measures  looking  to  the  seces- 
sion of  the  state  from  the  Union.  A  convention 
assembled  Jan.  8, 1861,  and  on  the  26th  passed 
au  ordinance  of  secession.  (See  Louisiana  Ordi- 
nance of  Secession.)  The  public  property  of  the 
national  government  was  seized  by  the  state 
authorities.  In  the  spring  of  1862  an  expedition 
nnder  General  Butler  and  Admiral  Farragut 
captured  all  the  defences  on  the  Mississippi  be- 
low New  Orleans  and  took  possession  of  the  city. 
(See  Capture  of  New  Orleans,)  The  state  became 
the  theatre  of  stormy  events  during  the  Civil 
War.  (See  Banks's  Bed  Biver  Campaign,  Port 
Hudson.)  On  Dec.  4,  1862,  two  congressional 
districts,  nnder  the  control  of  National  troops, 
were  permitted  to  elect  delegates  to  Congress, 
and  Benjamin  F.  Flanders  and  Michael  Hahn 
were  chosen  and  took  their  seats.  Local  courts 
were  organized  nnder  military  rule,  and  in  No- 
vember, 1862,  a  provisional  court  for  the  state 
was  organized  by  the  President.  In  April,  1863, 
he  appointed  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Late 
in  1863  an  election  of  state  officers  was  held 
in  a  portion  of  Louisiana,  which  in  1860  con- 
tained 233,000  inhabitants.  Michael  Hahn  was 
elected  governor,  and  inaugurated  March  4, 
1864,  and  on  the  15th  was  made  military  gov- 
ernor likewise.  In  April  a  convention  adopted 
a  constitution  abolishing  slavery  and  providing 
for  the  education  of  both  races,  which  was  rat- 
ified in  September,  when  five  Congressmen 
(Unionists)  were  chosen.  The  Legislature  rat- 
ified the  thirteenth  amendment  to  the  national 
Constitution,  but  the  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives of  Louisiana  were  not  admitted  to  seats  in 
Congress,  and  the  state  was  placed  under  mili- 
tary rule  in  1867,  Louisiana  and  Texas  consti- 
tuting one  military  district.  Early  in  1868  a 
convention  in  New  Orleans  formed  a  state  con- 
stitution, which  was  ratified  on  the  17th  and 
18th  of  April,  and  Henry  C.  Warmouth  (Repub- 
lican) was  elected  governor.  By  act  of  Con- 
gress (June  25, 1868)  Louisiana  delegates  were 
admitted  to  seats  in  that  body.    Soon  afterwards 


the  State  Legislature  ratified  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  to  the  national  Constitution  and 
chose  United  States  Senators.  The  Fitleenth 
Amendment  was  ratified  by  the  same  body 
March  1,  1869.  Since  the  reorganization  the 
state  has  been  almost  continually  agitated  by 
political  excitement  arising  from  the  friction 
produced  by  the  equality  of  the  white  and  black 
races  before  the  law. 

Louisiana  and  Bonaparte.  When  Bonaparte 
became  actual  ruler  of  France  as  First  Consul 
he  felt  au  ardent  desire  to  re-establish  the  colo- 
nial empire  of  his  country,  and  with  that  view 
he  obtained  from  Spain  (1800)  the  retrocession 
of  Louisiana,  which  had  passed  from  the  French 
in  1762.  Bonaparte  had  formed  a  plan  for  tak- 
ing immediate  possession  of  New  Orleans  by  an 
armed  expedition.  Livingston,  the  American 
minister  in  France,  advised  his  government  of 
this  expedition,  and  declared  that  it  would  not 
only  oppress  American  commerce  on  the  Missis- 
sippi, but  that  attempts  would  be  made  to  seize 
Natchez,  and  to  carry  out  the  plan  of  Genet  and 
his  successors  in  corrupting  the  Western  people 
and  dismembering  the  Union.  Before  the  letter 
of  Livingston  had  been  received,  the  Spanish 
inteudant  at  New  Orleans,  as  if  anticipating  the 
wishes  of  Bonaparte,  had  issued  a  proclamation 
interdicting  the  privilege  secured  to  the  Ameri- 
cans by  the  treaty  of  1795  of  depositing  mer- 
chandise at  New  Orleans.  This  interruption  of 
their  commerce  on  the  great  river  produced  a 
great  commotion  in  the  West.  It  was  in  this 
excited  state  of  the  public  mind  that  the  Sev- 
enth Congress  assembled  (Dec.  7,  1802)  for  its 
second  session,  and  the  state  of  affairs  in  the 
Southwest  occupied  their  earnest  attention. 
President  Jefferson,  alive  to  the  interests,  inde- 
pendence, and  power  of  his  country,  wrote  an 
able  letter  to  Li  vingston,  suggesting  that  France 
might  be  willing  to  cede  a  portion  of  Louisiana, 
especially  the  island  of  New  Orleans,  to  the 
United  States,  and  thus  remove  all  cause  for  ir- 
ritation between  the  two  governments.  This 
suggestion  led  to  the  purchase  of  the  domain  by 
the  United  States  (1803)  for  J15,000,000.  (See 
Louisiana,  Purchase  of.) 

Louisiana  and  the  French.  In  1730  the 
Company  of  the  Indies  reconveyed  Louisiana  to 
the  King  of  France,  and  it  was  taken  possession 
of  by  the  commissary-general  in  the  name  of 
that  monarch.  The  same  year  the  French,  in 
pursuance  of  their  design  to  confine  the  English 
to  the  seaboard  region,  advanced  up  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  within  the  Province  of  New  York,  and  be- 
gan a  settlement  on  the  east  side  of  the  lake. 

Louisiana  Ceded  by  Spain  to  France.  On 
Oct.  1, 1800,  a  treaty  was  concluded  at  St.  Ilde- 
fonso  between  France  and  Spain,  by  which,  un- 
der certain  conditions,  the  sovereignty  and  pro- 
priety of  Louisiana  were  ceded  to  France  by 
Spain,  when  the  Republic  of  France  re-entered 
into  possession  of  that  American  province. 

Louisiana  Delivered  to  Spain.  On  Oct.  21, 
1764,  the  King  of  France  gave  orders  to  his  di- 
rector-general and  commandant  for  Louisiana 
to  deliver  np  to  the  King  of  Spain  all  the  French 
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possessions  in  North  America  not  already  ceded 
to  Great  Britain.  These  orders  were  given  in 
consequence  of  an  act  passed  at  Fontaiuebleati 
on  Nov.  3, 1762,  by  which  the  French  king  ceded 
to  the  King  of  Spain,  and  to  his  successors,  "the 
whole  country  known  as  Louisiana,  together 
with  New  Orleans,  and  the  island  on  which  the 
said  city  is  situated,''  and  of  another  act  passed 
at  the  Escurial  on  Nov.  13,  in  the  same  year,  by 
which  his  Catholic  majesty  accepted  that  ces- 
sion. 

Louislaiia,  Invasion  of  (1814).  When  Jack- 
son returned  to  Mobile  (Nov.  11),  after  driving 
the  British  from  Peusacola  (which  see),  ho  re- 
ceived messages  from  New  Orleans  urging  him 
to  hasten  to  the  defence  of  that  city.  The 
government  officials  did  not  give  credit  to 
Lafitte's  revelations  (see  Lafitte  and  the  Bara- 
tarian8)y  but  the  people  did  ;  and  they  held 
a  large  meeting  in  New  Orleans  (Sept.  16), 
where  they  were  eloquently  addressed  by  Ed- 
ward Livingston,  who  urged  the  inhabitants 
to  make  speedy  preparations  for  repelling  inva- 
sion. They  appointed  a  Committ'ee  of  Safety, 
composed  of  distinguished  citizens  of  New  Or- 
leans, of  which  Livingston  was  chairman.  Gov- 
ernor Claiborne,  who  also  believed  Lafitte's  sto- 
ry, sent  copies  of  the  British  papers  t^o  Jackson, 
then  at  Mobile.  Then  the  latter  issued  a  vig- 
orous counter- proclamation,  and  proceeded  to 
break  up  the  nest  of  motley  enemies  at  Pensa- 
cola.  Finally,  there  were  such  omens  of  a 
speedy  invasion  of  Lonisiaua  that  appeals  to 
Jackson  wore  repeated,  and  be  left  Mobile  for 
New  Orleans  on  Nov.  21.  He  found  the  city  ut- 
terly defenceless,  and  the  councils  of  the  people 
distracted  by  petty  factions.  The  patriotic  gov- 
cnnor  had  called  tlie  Legislature  together  as 
early  as  Oct.  5.  The  members  were  divided 
into  several  factions,  and  there  was  neither 
union,  harmony,  nor  contideuce.  The  people, 
alarmed,  complained  of  the  Legislature;  that 
body  complained  of  the  governor;  and  Clai- 
borne complained  of  both  the  Legislature  and 
the  people.  Money  and  credit  were  equally 
wanting,  and  ammunition  was  very  scarce. 
There  was  no  effective  naval  force  in  the  adja- 
cent waters;  and  only  two  small  militia  regi- 
ments and  a  weak  battalion  of  nnifoi-med  vol- 
unteers, commanded  by  Major  Plauch^,  a  gallant 
Creole,  composed  the  military  force  for  repelling 
invasion  or  defending  the  city.  In  evei-y  aspect 
the  situation  was  most  gloomy  when  Jacksim 
arrived.  His  advent  was  hailed  with  joy. 
"Jackson's  come!  Jackson's  come!"  went  from 
lip  to  lip.  He  did  not  rest  for  a  moment.  He 
at  once  organized  the  feeble  military  force  in 
the  city;  took  measures  for  obstructing  the 
large  bayous,  whose  waters  formed  convenient 
conimuuication  between  the  city  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico ;  and  proceeded  to  inspect  and  strength- 
en the  fortifications  in  the  vicinity,  and  to  erect 
new  ones.  Fort  St.  Philip,  below  the  city,  wa« 
his  main  reliance  for  preventing  a  passage  of 
the  British  ships.  The  expected  invaders  soon 
appeared.  In  fifty  vessels  of  all  sizes  7000  land 
troops  were  borne  over  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  from 
the  West  India  island  of  Jamaica  in  the  direc- 


tion of  New  Orleans,  and  sighted  the  northern 
coast  of  the  Gulf,  a  little  east  of  Lake  Borgne, 
on  Dec.  9.  Music,  dancing,  theatrical  perform- 
ances, and  hilarity  of  every  kind  had  been  in- 
dulged in  during  the  voyage,  every  man  feeling 
that  the  conquest  of  Louisiana  would  be  au  easy 
task.  The  wives  of  many  officers  were  with 
them,  anticipating  great  pleasure  in  the  West- 
ern World.  Believing  the  Americans  to  be  pro- 
foundly iguorant  of  the  expedition,  they  an- 
chored at  the  entrance  to  Lake  Borgne,  and 
prepared  small  vessels  for  the  transportation  of 
troops  over  the  shallow  waters,  to  take  New  Or- 
leans by  surprise.  They  did  nut  dream  of  the 
fatal  revelations  of  Lafitte.  Two  gunboats,  sent 
out  towards  Mobile  Bay  to  catch  intelligence  of 
the  coming  armament,  discovered  the  great  fleet 
Dec.  10,  and  hastened  to  report  the  fact  to  Lieu- 
tenant Thomas  Ap  Catesby  Jones,  in  command  of 
a  small  flotilla  at  the  entrance  of  Lake  Borgne,  to 
prevent  the  British  from  landing  troops.  Jones's 
flotilla  was  encountered  by  the  British  (much 
to  their  astonishment)  on  the  13th.  The  Brit- 
ish fleet  was  under  the  command  of  Admiral 
Cochrane,  and  many  of  the  troops  were  those 
which  had  been  engaged  in  the  invasion  of  Mary- 
land (which  see).  It  would  not  do  to  attempt 
to  land  troops  while  the  waters  of  the  lake  were 
patrolled  by  American  gunboats,  and  so  Coch- 
rane sent  sixty  barges,  nearly  all  carrying  a  car- 
ronade  in  the  bow,  and  with  six  oara  od  each 
side,  and  all  well  filled  with  anned  volunteers 
from  the  fleet,  to  capture  or  destroy  Joneses  flo- 
tilla. The  latter  was  composed  of  an  armed 
sloop  (the  flag-ship),  a  t-ender,  and  five  gun- 
boats, with  au  aggi-egate  of  23  guns  and  182 
men.  The  British  barges  contained  1200  men. 
Ou  the  morning  of  Dec.  14  an  encounter  took 
place,  which  the  little  flotilla  sustained  against 
overwhelming  numbers  for  about  an  hour,  when 
it  was  compelled  to  surrender.  The  British  had 
now  complete  control  of  Lake  Borgne.  The 
transports,  filled  with  troops,  entered,  and  the 
latter  were  conveyed  in  barges  to  Pea  Island, 
where  General  Keane  organized  his  forces  for 
futnre  operations.  Learning  from  some  Spanish 
residents  of  New  Orleans  that  there  was  a  bayou 
navigable  for  large  barges  to  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  the  Mississippi  River  just  below  New 
Orleans,  Cochrane  sent  a  party  to  explore  it. 
They  followed  this  bayou  (the  Bienvenn)  and 
a  canal  across  Viller^'s  plantation,  and  when 
they  reported  favorably  about  one  third  of  tho 
troops  were  taken  through  these  water-courses. 
At  the  head  of  the  bayou  the  active  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Thornton,  with  a  detachment,  surround- 
ed the  house  of  General  Viller^,  the  commandant 
of  a  division  of  Louisiana  militia,  and  made  him 
prisoner;  but  he  soon  escaped,  and,  hasteuing 
to  New  Orleans,  gave  warning  of  the  invasion 
to  General  Jackson.  General  Keane,  a  gallant 
Irish  officer,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Brit- 
ish laud-forces,  was  with  this  advance  party, 
with  several  of  his  officers,  and  felt  confident 
that  the  invasion  was  unknown  at  New  Orleans. 
The  British  formed  a  camp  at  Viller^'s  (Dec.  23), 
within  sight  of  the  MissiMsippi,  and  prepared  to 
move  forward.     The  invaders  were  now  within 
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nioe  miles  of  N«w  Orleans.  A  proclamation, 
printe<l  in  the  Spanish  and  French  languages, 
and  signed  by  General  Keane  and  Admiral  Coch- 
rane, was  sent  forward  by  a  negro  to  be  distrib- 
uted among  the  inhabitants.  It  read  as  fol- 
lows: ^*  Louisianians !  remain  quietly  in  your 
houses;  your  slaves  shall  be  preserved  to  you, 
and  your  property  shall  be  respected.  We  make 
war  only  against  Americans."  While  all  this 
work  of  invasion  was  going  on  Jackson  had 
been  busy  at  New  Orleans  praparing  to  roll  it 
back.  He  had  heard  of  the  capture  of  the  gun- 
boats on  the  15th,  and  he  called  upon  Generals 
Coffee,  Carroll,  and  Thomas  to  hasten  to  New 
Orleans  with  the  Tennesseeans  and  Kentucki- 
ans.  They  came  as  speedily  as  possible.  Oof- 
fee  came  first,  and  Carroll  arrived,  on  the  22d 
of  December.  A  troop  of  horse  under  M^or 
Hinds,  raised  in  Louisiana,  came  at  the  same 
time.  General  Tiller^,  soon  after  his  capture, 
escaped,  as  we  have  observed,  crossed  the  Mis- 
sissippi-, rode  up  its  right  bank  on  a  lleet  horse 
to  a  point  opposite  New  Orleans,  crossed  over, 
and  gave  Jackson  such  full  information  of  the 
position  of  the  invaders  that  he  marched  with 
quite'  a  large  body  of  troops  ou  the  afternoon 
of  the  23d  to  meet  the  intruders.  The  armed 
schooner  CaroUnaf  Captain  Henley,  moved  down 
the  Mississippi  in  the  evening  to  within  musket- 
shot  distance  of  the  centre  of  the  British  camp 
at  Yiller^'s.  At  half-past  seven  o'clock  she  open- 
e<l  a  tremendous  fire  upon  them,  killing  and 
wounding  at  least  100  men.  The  British  extin- 
guished their  camp-fires,  and  hurled  rockets  and 
bullets  upon  the  Carolina  with  little  effect.  The 
schooner  soon  drove  the  British  from  their  camp 
in  great  confusion.  Meanwhile  Jackson  had 
pressed  forward  with  his  troops  in  the  darkness 
in  two  columns,  and,  falling  upon  the  bewil- 
dered invaders,  soon  achieved  a  victory  which 
he  dared  not  follow  up  in  the  gloom,  and  fell 
back.  The  astonished  Britons  wei*e  soon  cheered 
by  the  arrival  of  reinforcements,  and  the  advent 
of  General  Edward  Pakenham,  one  of  Welling- 
ton's veterans,  who  took  the  chief  command. 
After  careful  preparation,  and  getting  bis  sol- 
diers well  in  hand,  he  led  them  towards  New 
Orleans.  He  was  met  by  Jackson  with  a  force 
behind  intrench  men  ts  about  half-way  between 
the  city  and  Viller^'s,  and  a  severe  battle  en- 
sued, in  which  the  Americans  were  victorious. 
(See  New  Orleans,  Battle  of.)  Immediately  af- 
terwanls  the  British  withdrew  to  their  ships 
and  departed. 

Louisiana  Ordinance  of  Secession.  In  the 
Legislature  of  Louisiana,  assembled  at  Baton 
Rouge  in  special  session,  Dec.  10, 1860,  the  Union 
sentiment  was  powerful,  yet  not  sufficiently  so 
to  arrest  mischief  to  the  commonwealth.  An 
effort  was  made  to  submit  the  question  ot "  Con- 
vention or  No  Convention"  to  the  people,  but  it 
failed,  and  an  election  of  delegates  to  a  conven- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  held  on  the  8th  of  Janu- 
ary, the  anniversary  of  Jackson's  victory  at  New 
Orleans  (1815).  On  that  occasion  the  popular 
vote  was  small,  but  it  was  of  such  a  complexion 
that  the  Secessionists  were  hopeful.  The  con- 
vention met  at  Baton  Rouge,  Jan.  23.   The  Leg- 


islature had  convened  there  on  the  21st.  The 
number  of  delegates  in  the  convention  was  130. 
Ex -governor  Alexander  Mouton  was  chosen 
president,  and  J.  Thomas  Wheat,  secretary. 
Commissioners  from  South  Carolina  and  Alaba- 
ma were  there,  and  were  invited  to  seats  in  the 
convention ;  and  they  made  vehement  speeches 
in  favor  of  secession.  A  committee  of  fifteen 
was  appointed  to  draft  an  ordinance  of  seces- 
sion. It  reported  on  the  24th  by  their  chairman, 
John  Perkins,  Jr.,  and  tbe  ordinance  then  sub- 
mitted was  adopted  on  the  26th  by  a  vote  of 
113  against  17.  Its  phraseology  bore  the  same 
general  features  as  the  ordinances  passed  by 
other  states.  Though  a  state  purchased  from 
France  by  the  national  government,  the  con- 
vention declared  that  Louisiana  ^*  resumed  the 
rights  and  powers  heretofore  delegated  to  the 
government  of  the  United  States  of  America," 
its  creator.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  balloting 
the  president  said :  ^'  In  virtue  of  the  vote  Just 
announced,  I  now  declare  the  connection  be- 
tween the  State  of  Louisiana  and  the  Federal 
Union  dissolved,  and  she  is  a  free,  sovereign,  and 
independent  power."  No  state  was  more  depend- 
ent on  the  Union  for  its  permanent  growth  in  pop- 
ulation and  wealth  tban  Louisiana.  Her  seal 
has  the  device  of  a  pelican  brooding  over  and 
feeding  her  young,  which  is  emblematic  of  the 
fostering  care  of  the  national  government.  The 
convention,  alarmed  at  the  planting  of  cannons 
at  Vicksburg  by  the  Mississippians  (see  Missia- 
aippi  Ordinance  of  Secession),  resolved  unanimous- 
ly that  they  recognized  the  right  of  a  "  free  nav- 
igation of  the  Mississippi  River  and  its  tributa- 
ries by  all  friendly  states  bordering  thereon ;" 
also  ''the  right  of  egress  and  ingi-ess  of  tbe 
mouths  of  the  Mississippi  by  all  friendly  states 
and  powers."  A  motion  to  submit  the  ordinance 
to  the  people  for  consideration  was  lost. 

Loidslana,  Purchase  of.  After  the  retro- 
cession by  Spain  of  Louisiana  to  France,  and  the 
closing  of  the  agreement  for  the  Americans  to 
have  New  Orleans  as  a  place  of  deposit  for  mer- 
chandise, nothing  remained  for  the  United  States 
government  to  do  but  to  negotiate  for  the  pur- 
chase of  territory  there.  Such  negotiations  were 
speedily  made  by  Mr.  Livingston,  American  min- 
ister at  Paris,  assisted  by  Mr.  Monroe.  Their  in- 
structions asked  for  the  cession  of  the  island  of 
New  Orleans  and  the  Floridas,  and  that  the  Mis- 
sissippi should  be  divided  by  a  line  that  should 
put  the  city  of  New  Orleans  within  the  territo- 
ry of  the  United  States,  thus  securing  the  free 
navigation  of  that  river.  To  the  surprise  of  the 
American  minister,  it  was  announced  by  Mar- 
bois,  Bonaparte's  representative,  that  he  would 
treat  for  the  sale  of  the  whole  of  Louisiana.  Bo- 
naparte had  alrea<ly  experienced  serious  difti- 
culties  in  the  way  of  securing  French  colonial 
dominion,  especially  in  the  West  Indies.  (See 
Santo  Domingo  and  Guadeloupe.)  He  also  needed 
troops  at  home  and  money  to  carry  on  the  war 
with  England,  rather  than  far-off  territory  held 
by  a  doubtful  tenure.  "  Irresolution  and  delib- 
eration," said  the  First  Consul  to  Marbois,  "  are 
no  longer  in  season.  I  renounce  Louisiana.  It 
is  not  only  New  Orleans  that  I  will  cede;  it  is 
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the  whole  colony,  without  any  reaervation.  I 
know  the  price  of  what  I  abandon,  and  I  have 
Bufflciently  proved  the  importance  that  I  attach 
to  this  province,  since  my  first  diplomatic  act 
with  Spain  had  for  its  object  the  recovery  of  it. 
I  renounce  it  with  the  greatest  regret.  To  at- 
tempt to  retain  it  wonld  be  folly.  I  direct  you 
to  negotiate  this  affair  with  the  envoys  of  the 
United  States.^'  In  less  than  a  fortnight  after 
the  beginning  of  negotiations  in  France,  a  trea- 
ty was  signed  (April  30, 1803)  by  Robert  R.  Liv- 
ingston and  James  Monroe  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  and  Barb^  Marbois  on  the  part 
of  France,  by  which  the  United  States  came  into 
possession  of  a  vast,  and  to  some  extent  unde- 
fined, domain,  containing  a  mixed  free  population 
of  85,000  white  people  and  40,000  negro  slaves,  for 
the  sum  of  $15,000,000.  Livingston  and  Marbois 
had  been  personal  acquaintances  (see  MarbaU) 
for  about  a  quarter  of  a  century.  **  We  have 
lived  long,"  said  Livingston  to  Marbois,  as  he 
arose  after  signing  the  treaty,  **  but  this  is  the 
noblest  work  of  our  whole  lives.  The  treaty 
which  we  have  Just  signed  has  not  been  obtain- 
ed by  art  or  force ;  equally  advantageous  to  the 
two  contracting  parties,  it  will  chauge  vast  sol- 
itudes into  flourishing  districts.  From  this  day 
the  United  States  take  their  place  among  the 
powers  of  the  first  rank ;  the  Euglish  lose  all 
exclusive  influence  in  the  affairs  of  America." 
With  equally  prophetic  vision  Bonaparte  said 
to  Marbois,  a  few  days  after  the  negotiation  was 
signed,  "  I  would  that  France  should  enjoy  this 
unexpected  capital  [60,000,000  francs]  that  it 
may  be  employed  in  works  beneficial  to  her  ma- 
line."  The  invasion  of  England,  and  the  pros- 
tration of  her  maritime  superiority,  was  then 
Bonaparte's  pet  project.  "This  accession  of 
territory,"  he  continued,  exultingly,  "  strength- 
ens forever  the  power  of  the  United  States,  and 
I  have  Just  given  to  England  a  maritime  rival 
that  will  sooner  or  later  humble  herpride.^ 

Lotiisiaiia,  State  of.  Congress,  in  February, 
1811,  passed  a  bill  authorizing  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Territory  of  Orleans  to  meet  in  conven- 
tion and  frame  a  state  constitution.  It  was  done, 
and  on  April  8, 1812,  the  territory  was  admitted 
into  the  Union  as  a  state,  under  the  title  of  Lou- 
isiana. By  another  act  (April  14, 1812),  the  re- 
mainder of  the  re- 
gion east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi (now  under 
the  jurisdiction  of 
Louisiana)  taken 
possession  of  by  the 
United  States  the 
year  before  (see  Flor- 
ida.  Revolutionary 
Movements  in)  was 
added  to  the  new 
state.  By  another 
act  (June  4,  1812), 
the  territory  hereto- 
fore known  as  Louisiana  had  its  title  altered  to 
Territory  of  Missouri.  Louisiana  bore  its  full 
share  of  the  burden  of  the  War  of  1812,  and  upon 
its  soil  was  fought  the  last  great  battle  of  that 
war.    (See  New  Orleans,  Battle  of.)    New  cou- 
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stitutions  were  framed  in  1845  and  1852.  Soon 
after  the  election  of  Bir.  Lincoln  became  known 
in  1860,  the  governor  convened  the  Legislature 
for  December  10.  On  assembling,  they  passed 
an  act  calling  for  a  convention  to  consider  the 
propriety  of  seceding  from  the  Union.  (See 
Louisiana  (h'dinanoe  of  Secession,)  When  the  or- 
dinance of  secession  had  passed,  the  state  au- 
thorities proceeded  to  seize  the  National  prop- 
erty within  its  borders.  The  National  troops 
took  partial  possession  of  the  state  in  1862.  The 
first  election  for  Union  civil  officers  was  held 
in  the  state  in  December,  1862.  An  election 
for  Union  state  officers  was  held  in  1864,  and 
Michael  Hahn  was  elected  ruler  and  invested 
with  the  powers  of  a  military  governor.  On  the 
ratification  of  the  Thirteenth  Amendment  to  the 
national  Constitution,  Louisiana  was  regarded 
as  a  reorganized  state,  and  it  resumed  its  place 
in  the  Uuion. 

Iiowell,  Charles  Russell,  bom  in  Boston, 
June  2,  1835;  died  of  wounds  at  Cedar  Creek 
(which  see),  near  Middletown,  Va.,  Oct  20, 1864. 
He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1854,  and  when  the 
Civil  War  broke  out  he  was  one  of  the  first  to 
offer  his  services.  He  was  made  captain  of  cav- 
alry in  May,  1861,  and  served  on  the  staff  of  Gen- 
eral MoClellan  until  the  fall  of  1802,  when  he  or- 
ganized the  Second  Massachusetts  Cavalry,  and 
was  made  colonel  in  the  spring  of  1863.  As  a 
leader  of  cavalry  he  performed  much  good  ser- 
vice in  Virginia,  and  waa  made  brigadier-general 
of  volunteers  on  Sheridan's  recommendation 
the  day  before  his  death.  His  younger  brother, 
James  Jackson,  died  of  wounds  near  Richmond, 
Va.,July4,1862. 

LoiKrell,  James  Russell,  poet,  was  bom  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  Feb.  22,  1819,  and  graduated 
at  Harvard  in  1838.  He  studied  law,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1840,  but  soon  aban- 
doned the  profession  and  devoted  himself  to  lit- 
erary pursuits.  His  first  collection  of  poems — 
A  Yea?s  Life — was  published  in  1841,  and  in  1843 
he  engaged  with  Robert  Carter  in  the  publica- 
tion of  The  Pioneer  J  a  literary  and  critical  maga- 
zine. He  has  since  produced  many  volumes  and 
a  large  number  of  contributions  to  periodical 
literature.  He  visited  Europe  in  1851,  and  in 
the  winter  of  1854-55,  he  delivered  a  course  of 
twelve  lectures  on  the  British  poets.  On  the 
resignation  of  the  profeiisorship  of  Modern  Lan- 
guages and  Belles-lettres  in  Harvanl  by  Mr. 
Longfellow,  Mr.  Lowell  was  chosen  his  succes- 
sor. To  fill  the  place  successfully,  he  again 
went  to  Furope  and  studied  for  a  year,  return- 
ing in  August,  1856.  He  edited  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  from  1857  to  1862,  and  in  1863  he  be- 
came one  of  the  editors  of  the  North  American 
lievietCf  to  which  he  had  long  been  a  contributor. 
He  retained  this  editorial  post  until  1872,  when 
he  again  visited  Europe,  and  returned  iu  1874, 
in  which  year  the  Euglish  university  at  Cam- 
bridjje  bestowed  upon  him  the  honorary  degree 
of  LL.D.  President  Hayes  sent  Dr.  Lowell  to 
Madrid  as  American  minister-plenipotentiary. 

Lowell,  John,  Jr.,  was  founder  of  the  Lowell 
lustitute  at  Boston,  where  he  was  born,  May  11, 
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1799;  died  in  Bombay,  March  4,  1836.  He  was 
educated  in  Ediuborgh  and  at  Harvard  Univer- 
sity until  1815,  when  he  was  compelled  to  travel 
for  the  improvement  of  impaired  health.  A  fine 
scholar,  the  inheritor  of  a  large  fortune,  he  in- 
dulged* his  passion  for  travel  and  books,  after 
being  engaged  a  few  years  in  commercial  life. 
Mr.  Lowell  bequeathed  |250,000  for  the  mainte- 
nance forever  in  Boston  of  an  annual  course  of 
free  lectures  on  a  variety  of  subjects.  The  Low- 
ell Institute  began  its  work  in  the  winter  of 
1839-40. 

LoiKrell,  John,  LL.D.,  was  born  at  Newbury- 
port,  Mass.,  Oct.  6, 1769 ;  died  in  Berlin,  March 
12, 1840.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  University 
in  1786.  He  became  a  prolific  writer,  and  pub- 
lished about  twenty-five  pamphlets.  He  was  a 
strong  political  paiiiisan,  but  would  never  take 
office,  and  he  wrote  severely  against  the  sup- 
porters of  the  War  of  1812-15.  With  his  ex- 
traordinary colloquial  powers  aud  elegant  and 
logical  pen,  he  wielded  great  influence  in  Massa- 
chusetts.  Mr.  Lowell  was  a  founder  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital,  the  Boston  Athense- 
um,  the  Savings  Bank,  and  the  Hospital  Life 
Insurance  Company.  For  many  years  he  was 
President  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  So- 
ciety. 

Lowndes,  Rawlins,  was  bom  in  the  British 
West  Indies  in  1722 ;  died  in  Charleston,  S.  C, 
Ang.  24, 1800.  He  was  a  successful  lawyer,  and 
in  1766  the  crown  appointed  him  associate-judge. 
An  earnest  patriot,  he  was  one  of  the  Committee 
of  Safety  at  Charleston  in  1775,  aud  in  1776  he 
was  one  of  a  committee  to  draft  a  constitution 
for  the  province.  Mr.  Lowndes  opposed  the  na- 
tional Constitution,  and  he  said  in  a  speech,  **  I 
wish  no  other  epitaph  than  this:  '  Here  lies  one 
who  opposed  the  Federal  Constitution,  holding 
it  to  be  fatal  to  the  liberties  of  his  country.' " 

LoyalistB,  Enlistment  of.  When  the  peace 
negotiations  failed  between  the  Howes  and  the 
Continental  Congress,  active  preparations  were 
made  on  both  sides  for  prosecuting  the  war. 
Oliver  De  Lancey,  brother  of  James  De  Lancey, 
who  had  been  a  royal  governor  and  chief-justice 
of  New  York,  aud  Cortlandt  Skinner,  late  attor- 
ney-general of  New  Jersey,  and  speaker  of  its 
Assembly,  were  commissioned  brigadiers  in  the 
British  army,  with  authority  to  raise  twenty 
battalions  of  volunteers  each,  which  William 
Tryon,  who  still  claimed  to  be  governor  of  New 
York,  was  to  command  as  major-general.  They 
organized  active  corps  of  loyalists  that  produced 
much  distress  among  the  patriots. 

Lace,  Stephen  Bleecker,  Captain  United 
States  Navy,  was  born  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  March 
25, 1827,  aud  entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman 
from  New  York  in  1841.  He  was  first  attached 
to  the  Mediterranean  Squadron,  and  then  to  the 
Brazilian.  With  Commodore  James  Biddle  he 
circumnavigated  the  globe  in  the  74-gun  line-of- 
battle-ship  Columbus.  He  was  afterwards  on  the 
Pacific  Station  in  the  Vandaliaf  and  then  was  at- 
tached to  the  Home  Sqnadron  in  the  Vixen.  In 
September,  1855,  he  was  commissioned  lieuten- 
ant, and  when  the  Civil  War  broke  out  in  1861 


he  was  ordered  to  the  Wabeuhy  in  which  he  par- 
ticipated in  the  attack  on  the  forts  at  Hatteras 
Inlet  (which  see).  In  the  Wahash  (then  the  flag- 
ship of  Commodore  Dupont)  Lieutenant  Luce 
engaged  in  the  conflict  at  Port  Royal.  Subse- 
quently he  was  employed  in  the  blockade  ser- 
vice in  the  Pontiao,  In  1863,  in  command  of  the 
Naval  Academy  practice-ship  Macedonian^  he  vis- 
ited the  ports  of  Plymouth  and  Portsmouth,  Eng- 
land, and  became  deeply  interested  in  the  train- 
ing system  for  boys  for  the  Royal  Navy  as  prac- 
tised there.  On  his  retnm  he  made  a  special 
report  aud  recommendations  upon  the  subject, 
which  was  followed  by  the  adoption  of  a  similar 
system  for  the  United  States  Navy  by  the  Navy 
Departmeut.  This  method  of  improving  the 
morale  of  our  navy  has  engaged  the  earnest  ef- 
forts of  Captain  Luce  ever  since.  In  1875  he 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  United 
States  training-ship  Minnesota^  which  position 
he  still  (1880)  holds.  He  was  at  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy in  September,  1865,  and  in  October  was  com- 
missioned commander  of  midshipmen.  In  July, 
1866,  he  was  promoted  to  captain  in  the  navy. 

Lumber  State.  A  popular  name  for  the  State 
of  Maine,  which  abounds  in  immense  forests  of 
timber  suitable  for  buildings.  The  inhabitants 
are  largely  engaged  in  cutting,  rafting,  aud  saw- 
ing the  trees  for  lumber.  It  is  sometimes  called 
the  "  Pine-tree  State  ^  because  of  its  forests  of 
piue-trees. 

Lnna,  Dox  Tristan  de,  in  Florida.  In  1559 
a  powerful  expedition  was  fitted  out  at  Vera 
Cruz,  Mexico,  for  the  conquest  of  Florida,  under 
the  command  of  De  Luna,  a  scion  of  a  noble  fam- 
ily in  Aragon,  whose  father  was  for  several  years 
governor  of  Yucatan.  He  sailed  August  14  with 
a  land  force  of  fifteen  hundred  soldiers,  many 
friars,  and  a  number  of  women  and  children 
(the  families  of  soldiers),  to  couquer  and  colo- 
nize Florida.  He  had  a  prosperous  voyage  to 
the  Bay  of  Pensacola,  where  he  anchored  his 
ships,  but  a  week  later  a  storm  arose  which 
drove  the  vessels  ashore  and  wrecked  them.  He 
at  once  sent  out  an  exploring  party  in  search  of 
the  fertile  lands  and  cities  plethoric  with  pre- 
cious metals,  of  which  he  had  dreamed.  For 
forty  days  they  marched  through  a  barren  coun- 
try before  they  found  any  food.  This  they  found 
at  a  deserted  town.  Word  was  sent  back  to  De 
Luna  of  the  abundance  of  food  there.  He  had 
lost  most  of  his  stores  with  the  ships.  With  a 
thousand  men,  women,  and  children,  De  Luna 
marched  to  the  towu.  The  food  was  soon  con- 
sumed, and  great  suffering  followed.  De  Luna 
marched  back  to  Pensacola,  whence,  in  two  ves- 
sels that  had  been  saved  or  built  there,  he  sent 
to  the  viceroy  of  Mexico  for  succor.  Relief  came, 
but  the  discontent  of  the  remnant  of  his  colony 
caused  his  return  to  Vera  Cruz  in  1561. 

Lundy's  Lane,  Battle  at.  A  sanguinary 
contest  near  the  great  cataract  of  the  Niagara 
is  known  in  history  by  the  names  of  "  Bridge- 
water,"  "  Niagara  Falls,"  and  "  Lundy's  Lane." 
The  latter  is  better  known.  On  his  retreat  from 
the  battle-ground  at  Chippewa  (July  5,  1814), 
the  British  general,  Eiall,  fled  down  the  borders 
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of  tbe  Niagara  River  to  Queeuston,  put  some  of 
liiB  troops  in  Fort  George,  and  made  his  bead- 
quarters  near  the  lake,  twenty  miles  westward. 
Drummond  was  mortified  by  this  discomfiture 
of  his  veteran  troops  by  what  he  deemed  to  be 
raw  Americans,  and  he  resolved  to  wipe  out  the 
stain.  He  drew  most  of  the  troops  from  Bur- 
lington Bay,  York,  Kingston,  and  Prescott,  with 
a  determination  to  drive  the  invaders  out  of 
Canada.  With  a  force  about  one  third  greater 
than  that  of  Brown,  Drummond  pushed  forward 
to  meet  the  latter.  In  the  meantime,  Brown,  af- 
ter burying  the  dead  and  caring  for  the  wound- 
ed, had  moved  forward  to  Queenston  and  men- 
aced Fort  George.  He  ex- 
pected to  see  Chauncey 
with  his  squadron  on  the 
Niagara  River  to  co-op- 
erate with  him,  but  that 
commander  was  sick  at 
Sackett's  Harbor,  and  his 
vessels  were  blockaded 
there.  Brown  waited  many 
days  for  the  squadron. 
Losing  all  hope  of  aid  from 
Chauncey,  he  fell  back 
to  the  Chippewa  battle- 
ground. Ou  the  24th  in- 
telligence reached  him 
that  Drummond,  with  a 
thousand  troops,  many  of 
them  Wellington's  veter- 
ans, had  landed  at  Lewis- 
ton,  opposite  Queenston, 
with  a  view,  no  doubt, 
of  seizing  the  American 
stores  at  Schlosser,  above 
the  falls.  Brown  ordered 
Scott  to  march  rapidly 
with  a  part  of  the  army 

and  threaten  the  foi-ts  at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
Towards  evening  (July  24, 1814)  Scott  went  for- 
ward with  his  brigade,  Towsou's  artillery,  and  a 
few  mounted  men,  and  near  the  verge  of  the 
great  cataract  he  saw  some  British  officers  leave 
a  house,  mount  tlieir  hoi-ses,  and  ride  rapidly 
away.  Believing  an  advance  guard  of  the  Brit- 
ish were  near,  Scott  dashed  into  the  woods  to 
disperse  them,  when  he  was  confronted  by  Riall 
with  a  larger  force  than  he  had  at  Chippewa. 
The  Americans  were  in  great  peril.  To  stand 
still  would  be  fatal ;  to  retreat  would  be  haz- 
ardous, for  it  might  create  a  panic  in  the  main 
army.  So  Scott  resolved  to  fight  the  overwhelm- 
ing force.  At  sunset  a  desperate  battle  was  be- 
gun, which  ended  at  near  midnight.  Riall's 
force  was  eighteen  hundred  strong,  posted  in 
slightly  crescent  form  on  an  eminence  over 
which  passed  Lundy's  Lane,  a  highway  stretch- 
ing westward  from  the  Niagara  River.  Upon 
that  eminence  the  British  liad  planted  a  bat- 
tery. Scott  perceived  a  blank  between  the  Brit- 
ish left  and  the  river,  and  ordered  Major  Jesiip 
with  his  command  to  crawl  cautiously,  in  the 
evening  twilight,  through  the  underbrush  that 
covered  the  space  and  turn  that  flank.  Jesup 
obeyed,  and  successfully  gained  the  British  rear 
and  kept  back  reinforcements  sent  by  Drum- 


mond. At  the  same  time  Scott  was  hotly  en- 
gaged with  Riall.  Brown,  apprised  of  the  sit- 
uation, had  pressed  forward  with  his  whole  army 
and  engaged  in  the  fight.  Perceiving  the  key 
of  the  British  position  to  be  the  battery  on  the 
hill,  he  turned  to  Colonel  James  Miller,  of  the 
Twenty-seventh  Regulars,  and  asked,  "Can  you 
stonn  that  work  and  take  it  t"  **  I'll  try,"  was 
the  prompt  reply.  With  three  hundred  men  he 
moved  steadily  up  the  hill  in  the  darkness,  along 
a  fence  lined  with  thick  bushes  that  hid  his 
troops  from  the  view  of  the  gunners  and  their 
protectors  who  lay  near.  Wlien  within  short 
musket-range  of  the  battery,  they  could  see  the 
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gunners  with  their  glowing  lintstocks,  ready  to 
act  at  the  word^rc.  Selecting  good  marksmen. 
Miller  directed  each  to  rest  his  rifle  ou  the  fence, 
select  a  gunner,  and  fire  at  a  given  signal.  Very 
soon  every  gunner  fell,  when  Miller  and  his  men 
rushed  forward  and  captured  the  batteiy.  This 
gallant  exploit  secured  a  victory ;  not,  however, 
until  a  terrible  hand-to-hand  fight  in  the  dark- 
ness with  the  protectors  of  the  guns  had  ensued. 
The  British  fell  back.  They  attempted  to  re- 
take the  battery  (consisting  of  five  brass  can- 
nons) but  failed,  even  after  being  reinforced  by 
fifteen  hundred  men  sent  forward  by  Drummond 
from  Queenston.  Meanwhile,  General  Scott  had 
been  fighting  desperately  but  successfully,  and 
had  been  severely  wounded  by  a  musket-ball  in 
his  shoulder.  General  Brown  was  also  severely 
wounded,  and  the  command  devolved  upon  Gen- 
eral Ripley.  The  British  were  repulsed,  and  the 
Americans  fell  back  to  Chijipowa,  with  orders 
from  General  Brown  to  return  after  a  brief  rest, 
before  the  dawn,  and  occupy  the  battle-field. 
The  always  tardy  and  disobedient  Ripley  failed 
to  obey  the  order,  and  the  British  retunied  and 
took  possession  of  the  battery  (excepting  one 
piece)  and  the  field.  The  battle  hjfd  been  fought 
by  about  forty-five  hundred  British  troops  and 
twenty-six  hundred  Americans.    The  latter  lost 
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io  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  nearly  one  third 
of  their  whole  number;  the  British  lost  eight 
hundred  and  seventy-eight,  or  twenty-six  more 
than  the  Americans.  Both  armies  claimed  a 
victory.  Ripley,  whose  disobedience  caused  the 
Americans  to  lose  the  advantages  of  a  victory 
won  at  midnight,  led  the  army  to  Fort  Erie, 
where  he  was  soon  afterwards  superseded  by 
General  E.  P.  Gaines.  The  exploit  of  Miller  in 
capturing  the  buttery  was  considered  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  of  the  war.  The  moment  that 
General  Brown  met  Miller  afterwards,  he  said, 


of  the  national  government  in  1789,  President 
Washington  caused  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
write  a  letter  to  Luswme,  making  an  official  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  services.  In  1788  Luzerne 
was  sent  ambassador  to  London,  where  he  .died. 
Marbois,  who  was  secretary  of  legation,  wrote 
an  account  of  Arnold's  treason,  entitled  Caniplot 
^Arnold, 

Lyford  and  Oldham,  Conspiracy  of.  The 
Pilgrims,  regarding  Robinson,  in  Holland,  as 
their  pastor,  and  expecting  him  over,  had  no 
other  spiritual  guide  than  Elder  Brewster.    Be- 
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"Yon  have  immortalized  yourself."  Congress 
voted  him  the  thanks  of  the  nation  and  a  gold 
medal. 

Lnzeme,  Anne  Cesar  de  la,  LL.D.,  was 
born  in  Paris  in  1741 ;  died  in  England,  Sept.  14, 
1791.  Having  risen  to  the  rank  of  colonel  in  the 
French  army,  he  studied  the  art  of  diplomacy, 
and,  in  1776,  was  sent  as  envoy  to  Barranca.  He 
succeeded  Gerard  as  minister  to  the  United 
States,  in  September,  1779,  and  remained  here 
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four  years,  gaining  the  esteem  of  the  Americans 
hy  his  friendship,  wisdom,  and  prudence.  In 
1783  he  returned  to  lYance,  bearing  the  cordial 
thanks  of  Congress;  and  after  the  organization 


cause  of  this  state  of  things  at  Plymouth,  the 
London  partners  were  taunted  with  fostering 
religious  schjsm.  To  relieve  themselves  of  this 
stigma,  they  sent  a  minister  named  Lyford  to 
be  pastor.  He  was  kindly  received,  and,  with 
John  Oldham,  who  went  to  Plymouth  at  about 
the  same  time,  was  invited  to  the  consultations 
of  the  governor  with  his  council.  It  was  soon 
discovered  that  Lyford  and  Oldham  were  plot- 
ting treason  against  the  Church  and  State.  Sev- 
eral letters  written  by  Lyford  to  the  London 
partners,  breathing  sedition,  were  discovered  by 
Bradford  as  they  were  about  to  be  sent  abroad. 
The  governor  kept  quiet  for  a  while,  but 
when  Lyford  set  up  a  separate  congregation, 
with  a  few  of  the  colonists  whom  he  bad  se- 
duced, and  held  meetings  on  the  Sabbath,  Brad- 
ford summoned  a  General  Court  (1674),  before 
whom  the  offending  clergyman  and  his  compan- 
ions were  arraigned  on  a  charge  of  seditious 
correspondence.  They  denied  the  accusation, 
when  they  were  confronted  by  Lyford's  letters, 
in  which  he  defamed  the  settlers,  advised  the 
London  partners  to  prevent  Robinson  and  the 
rest  of  his  congregation  coming  to  America,  as 
they  would  int-erfere  with  his  church  schemes, 
and  avowed  his  intention  of  removing  the  stig- 
ma of  schism  by  a  regularly  organized  church. 
A  third  conspirator  had  written  that  Lyford 
and  Oldham  "  intended  a  reforniation  in  Church 
and  Commonwealth."  Before  these  disclosures 
Oldham  had  behaved  with  much  insolence, 
abusing  the  governor  and  Captain  Standish, 
calling  them  *'  rebels  and  traitors,"  and,  when 
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proved  guilty,  lie  attempted  to  excite  a  mutiny 
on  the  spot.  Lyford  burst  into  tears  and  con- 
fessed that  be  "feared  be  was  a  reprobate.'^ 
Both  were  ordered  to  leave  the  colony,  bat  Ly- 
ford,-humbly  begging  to  stay,  asking  forgive- 
ness and  promising  good  behavior,  was  reinstat- 
ed. Oldham  went  to  Nantasket,  with  some  of 
his  adherents,  and  engaged  in  traffic  with  the 
Indians.  Lyford  was  soon  detected  again  in  se- 
ditious work  and  expelled  fi*om  the  colony.  He 
joined  Oldham.  They  afterwards  lived  at  Hull 
and  Cape  Anne,  and  Oldham  represented  Wa- 
tertown  in  the  popular  branch  of  the  Massachu- 
setts government  in  1634.  He  made  an  explor- 
ing journey  to  the  site  of  Windsor,  on  the  Con- 
necticut River  the  next  year,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  emigration  to  that  region  in  1635. 
(See  Connecticut,  Colony  of.)  While  in  a  vessel  at 
Block  Island,  Oldham  was  murdered  by  some  In- 
dians, who  fled  to  the  Pequods,  on  the  mainland, 
and  were  protected  by  them.  This  led  to  the  war 
with  the  Pequods.    (See  Fequod  War,) 

Lyman,  Phineas,  born  at  Durham,  Conn., 
about  1716;  died  in  West  Florida,  1775.  Edu- 
cat>ed  at  Yale  College,  he  was  a  tutor  there  from 
1738  to  1741.  He  engaged  in  mercantile  pur- 
suits, but  finally  became  a  lawyer  in  Suffield. 
There  he  was  a  magistrate  fur  some  years,  and 
took  a  conspicuous  part  iu  the  disputes  between 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  concerning  the 
town  of  Suffield.  (See  Secession  in  New  England,) 
At  the  breaking-out  of  the  French  and  Indian 
War,  he  was  commander-in-chief  of  the  Con- 
necticut forces;  he  built  Fort  Lyman  (after- 
wards Fort  Edward),  on  the  upper  Hudson, 
and  fought  and  won  the  battle  at  the  head  of 
Lake  George  in  1755.  (See  Crown  Point.)  In 
1758  he  served  under  General  Abercrombie,  and 
was  with  Lord  Howe  when  he  was  killed.  He 
was  also  at  the  capture  of  Crown  Point  and 
Montreal,  and,  in  1762,  led  provincial  troops 
against  Havana.  In  1763  General  Lyman  went 
to  England  to  get  prize-money  for  himself  and 
fellow-officers  and  to  solicit  a  grant  of  land  on 
the  Mississippi  for  a  company  called  "  Military 
Adventurers."  He  returned  to  America  in  1774, 
at  which  time  a  tract  near  Natchez  was  granted 
to  the  petitioners;  and  thither  he  went  with 
his  eldest  son,  and  died  soon  after  reaching 
West  Florida,  as  the  region  was  then  called. 
The  emigrants  suiFered  great  hardships,  and  on 
the  conquest  of  the  country  by  the  Spaniards 
(1781-82)  they  took  refuge  in  Savannah. 

Lynch  Law  is  the  name  given  to  the  sum- 
mary operations  of  a  mob  or  a  few  private  indi- 
viduals, independently  of  the  legal  authorities. 
It  is  said  to  derive  its  name  from  John  Lynch, 
a  farmer,  who  exercised  it  upon  the  fugitive 
slaves  and  criminals  dwelling  in  the  Dismal 
Swamp,  N.  C,  when  they  committed  outrages 
upon  {lersous  and  property  which  the  colonial 
law  could  not  promptly  redress.  This  mode  of 
administering  justice  is  still  practised  occasion- 
ally in  the  United  States. 

Lynch,  Thomas,  Jr.,  signer  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  was  born  in  St.  George's 
Parish,  S.  C,  Aug.  5, 1749 ;  died  at  sea,  in  1779. 


He  was  of  Austrian  descent.  His  father,  a 
wealthy  patriot,  was  a  member  of  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  from  1774  till  his  death,  in 
1796.  The  son  was  educated  in  England,  and 
returned  home  in  1772,  when  he  settled  upon  a 
plantation  on  the  Santee  River  and  married. 
He  was  elected  to  fill  the  seat  of  his  sick  fa- 
ther in  Congress  near  the  close  of  1775,  when  he 
voted  for  and  signed  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. His  own  ill-health  compelled  him  to 
leave  Congress  in  the  fall  of  1776.  Near  the 
close  of  1779  he  embarked  for  St.  Eustatius, 
with  the  intention  of  proceeding  to  Europe,  but 
the  vessel  and  all  on  board  were  never  heaitl  of 
afterwards. 

Lynch,  Wiluam  F.,  was  bom  in  Virginia  in 
1801 ;  died  in  Baltimore,  Oct.  17, 1865.  He  entered 
the  United  States  Navy  as  midshipman  in  1819. 
In  1847  he  was  sent  on  an  expedition,  proposed 
by  himself,  to  explore  the  course  of  the  River  Jor- 
dan and  the  coasts  of  the  Dead  Sea.  He  enter- 
ed upon  these  duties  in  the  spring  of  1848,  and 
completed  them  witli  great  success.  He  ascer- 
tained the  Dead  Sea  to  be  1312  feet  lower  than 
the  Mediterranean  Sea.  He  joined  the  insur- 
gent's iu  1861,  and  was  made  a  commander  in  the 
Confederate  navy,  in  which  he  served  through- 
out the  Civil  War. 

Lyon,  Matthew,  was  bom  in  Wicklow  Coun- 
ty, Ireland,  in  1746 ;  died  in  Arkansas,  Aug.  1, 
1822.  He  emigrated  to  America  at  the  age  of 
thirteen,  and  was  assigned  to  a  Connecticut 
farmer  for  a  sum  of  money  to  pay  for  his  pas- 
sage. (See  Redemptioners,)  Lyon  settled  in  Ver- 
mont and  became  lieutenant  in  a  company  of 
"Green  Mountain  Boys"  (which  see),  iu  1775, 
but  was  cashiered  for  deserting  his  post.  He 
served  in  the  Northern  Army  awhile  afterwards, 
and  held  the  rank  of  colonel  while  serving  as 
commissary-general  of  militia.  In  1778  he  was 
deputy  secretary  to  the  Governor  of  Vermont ; 
and  after  the  war  he  built  saw-mills  and  giist- 
mills,  a  forge,  and  a  mill  for  manufacturing  pa- 
per, where  he  had  founded  the  town  of  Fairha- 
ven,  in  Rutland  County.  Lyon  served  in  the 
State  Legislature,  and  was  a  judge  of  Rutland 
County  in  1786.  He  established  the  Freeman^s 
Library  (newspaper),  which  he  conducted  with 
ability.  Ii^om  1797  to  1801  he  was  a  member  of 
Congress,  and  gave  the  vote  which  made  Jeflfer- 
son  President  of  the  United  States.  He  and 
Roger  Griswold,  of  Connecticut,  had  a  personal 
encounter  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  the  first  in 
our  country,  (See  Deooi-Mwi,  First  Breach  of,  in 
Congress.)  For  a  libel  on  President  Adams,  in 
1798,  he  was  confined  four  months  in  jail  and 
fined  $1000.  In  1801  he  went  to  Kentucky,  and 
represented  that  state  in  Congress  from  1K03  to 
1811.  Ruined  pecuniarily  by  the  building  of 
gunboats  for  the  War  of  1812-15,  he  went  to 
Arkansas,  and  was  appointed  territorial  dele- 
gate to  Congress,  but  did  not  live  to  take  his 
seat. 

Lyon,  Nathaniel,  was  bom  in  Windham 
County,  Conn.,  July  14,  1819 ;  killed  in  battle, 
Aug.  10,  1861.  He  graduated  at  West  Point  iu 
1841.     He  served  in  the  war  in  Florida  and 
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agalDst  Mexico,  where  he  gained  honors  for  gal- 
hint  conduct.  He  became  captain  in  1851,  and 
when  the  Civil  War  broke  out  he  was  placed  in 
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command  of  the  arsenal  at  St.  Lonis,  where  he 
outwitted  and  ontgeneralled  the  Secessionists. 
(See  Arsenal  at  St  Louis.)    Commissioned  brig- 


adier-general of  volunteers,  in  May,  1861,  the 
command  of  the  Department  devolved  on  him 
(June  1).  He  acted  with  great  vigor  against  in- 
surgents nuder  the  Governor  (Jackson)  of  Mis- 
souri, defeating  the  Confederates  in  battle  here 
and  there.  He  attacked  a  large  force  at  Wil- 
son's Creek,  near  Springfield,  and  was  killed  in 
the  battle.  (See  Wilson^s  Creek.)  Lyon  was  un- 
married, and  he  bequeathed  nearly  all  his  prop- 
erty (about  $30,000)  to  the  government  to  assist 
in  preserving  the  Union. 

Lytle,  William  Haines,  was  bom  in  Cincin- 
nati, Nov.  2, 1826;  killed  near  the  Chickamanga 
River,  Sept.  20, 1863.  He  graduated  at  Cincin- 
nati College  in  1843;  served  in  the  war  against 
Mexico,  and  was  Democratic  candidate  for  lieu- 
tenant-governor of  Ohio  in  1857,  but  was  defeat- 
ed. In  command  of  au  Ohio  regiment,  he  served 
in  western  Virginia  in  1861,  and  was  wounded. 
He  was  in  command  of  a  brigade  under  Gen- 
eral Mitchell;  was  wounded  in  the  battle  of 
PeiTyville  (which  see),  and  made  brigadier-gen- 
eral. He  served  under  Rosecraus,  and  was  kill- 
ed in  the  battle  of  Chickamanga. 


McAlester,  Miles  D.,  was  bom  in  New  York 
in  1834;  died  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  April  23,  1869. 
He  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1856,  and  entered 
the  Engineer  Corps  in  May,  1861.  He  was  one 
of  the  most  useful  of  the  engineer  officers  of  the 
United  States  Army  during  the  Civil  War,  being 
successively  chief-engineer  in  a  corps  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  of  the  Department  of 
the  Ohio,  at  the  siege  of  Vicksbnrg,  and  of  the 
Military  Division  of  the  West.  In  1863-^  he 
was  assistant-professor  of  engineering  at  West 
Point.  He  was  in  many  battles  of  the  war,  and 
assisted  in  reducing  several  strongholds  in  the 
vicinity  of  Mobile. 

McAllister,  Fort,  Capture  of.  Ab  Sher- 
man's army,  marching  from  Atlanta  to  the  sea, 
approached  Savannah,  they  found  Fort  McAllis- 
ter, at  the  mouth  of  the  Ogeechee  River,  a  bar  to 
free  communication  with  the  ocean,  and  on  Dec. 
13, 1864,  General  Hazen  was  ordered  to  carry  it 
by  assault.  With  a  division  of  the  Fifteenth 
Corps  Hazen  crossed  the  Ogeechee  at  King's 
Bridge,  aud  at  one  o'clock  P.M.  that  day  his 
force  was  in  front  of  the  fort — a  strong  enclosed 
redoubt,  garrisoned  by  200  men  under  Major  An- 
derson. Sherman  and  Howard  repaired  to  a 
signal-station  where,  with  glasses,  they  could  see 
the  movements  against  the  fort.  Hazen's  bugles 
sounded  and  the  division  moved  to  the  assault. 
A  little  before,  a  National  steamer  appeared  in 
the  waters  below  the  fort,  to  communicate  with 
the  National  army,  but  her  commander  was  not 
sure  whether  Fort  McAllister  was  still  in  the 
hands  of  the  Confederates.  All  doubt  was  soon 
removed.  Hazen's  charging  troops,  after  a 
brief  but  desperate  straggle,  fighting  hand  to 
hand  over  the  parapet,  won  a  complete  victory. 
The  fort,  garrison,  and  armament  were  soon  in 
possession  of  the  Nationals,  who,  in  the  struggle. 


had  lost  ninety  men,  killed  and  wounded.  The 
Confederates  lost  nearly  fifty  men.  Sherman 
had  seen  the  entire  conflict,  and  when  the 
American  flag  waved  over  the  fort,  he  and  How- 
ard hastened  thither  in  a  small  boat,  unmindful 
of  the  danger  of  explosion  of  torpedoes  with 
which  the  river  bottom  was  strewn. 

MoArthur,  Duncan,  was  born  in  Duchess 
County,N.Y.,Jan.l4,1772;  died  near  Chillicothe, 
O.,  April  28, 1839.  His  father  removed  to  the  Ohio 
frontier  of  Pennsylvania  when  Duncan  was  only 
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eight  years  of  age.  At  eighteen  he  volunteered 
in  defence  of  the  frontier  against  the  Indians, 
and  served  in  Harmar's  campaign  (which  see). 
McArthur  became  a  surveyor,  and,  purchasing 
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large  tracts,  became  posseBsed  of  roncfa  landed 
wealth.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Ohio  Legislat- 
ure in  1805,  and  in  1808  became  ms^or-general 
of  the  state  militia.  When  war  was  kindling 
he  was  chosen  colonel  of  the  Ohio  Volunteers, 
and  was  second  in  command  at  the  surrender  of 
Detroit  (which  see).  In  the  spring  of  1813  he 
was  promoted  to  brigadier-general,  and  in  1814 
succeeded  General  Harrison  in  command  of  the 
Army  of  the  West.  He  made  a  famous  raid,  late 
in  1814,  into  Upper  Canada,  with  a  view  to  its 
conquest,  but  not  being  seconded  by  General 
Izaid,  on  the  Niagara  frontier,  it  was  a  failure. 
In  the  fall  of  1815  he  was  elected  to  the  Ohio 
Legislature,  and  in  1816  he  was  appointed  a  com- 
missioner to  conclude  treaties  with  the  Indian 
tribes.  He  was  again  an  Ohio  legislator  and 
speaker  of  the  House,  and  in  1819  was  sent  to 
Congress.  He  was  governor  of  Ohio  from  1830 
to  1832,  and  while  in  that  office  he  met  with  a 
serious  accident,  from  which  he  never  recovered. 
McArthur's  Raid.  Late  in  the  summer  of 
^  1814,  the  critical  situation  of  General  Brown's 
army  on  the  Niagara  frontier  induced  General 
Duncan  McArthur  to  make  a  terrifying  raid  in 
the  western  part  of  Canada,  to  divert  the  atten- 
tion of  the  British.  McArthur  arrived  at  De- 
troit (Oct.  9, 1814)  with  about  700  mounted  men 
which  he  had  raised  in  Kentucky  and  Ohio. 
Late  in  that  month  he  left  Detroit  with  750 
men  on  fleet  horses,  and  with  five  pieces  of  can- 
non passed  up  the  lake  and  river  St.  Clair  tow- 
ards Lake  Huron,  to  deceive  the  Canadians. 
On  the  moniing  of  the  25th  he  suddenly  crossed 
the  river,  pushed  on  in  hot  haste  to  the  Moravian 
towns  (which  see),  and  on  Nov. 4  entered  the  vil- 
lage of  Oxford.  He  appeared  unheralded,  and 
the  inhabitants  were  greatly  terrified.  There 
he  disarmed  and  paroled  the  militia,  and  threat- 
ened instant  destruction  to  the  property  of 
any  one  who  should  give  notice  to  any  British 
post  of  his  coming.  Two  men  did  so,  and  their 
houses  were  laid  in  ashes.  On  the  following 
day  he  pushed  on  to  Burford,  where  the  militia 
were  casting  up  intrenchments.  They  fled  at 
his  approach,  and  the  whole  region  w^as  excited 
with  alarm.  The  story  went  before  him  that 
he  had  2000  men  in  his  train.  He  aimed  at 
Burlington  Heights,  but  at  the  Mohawk  settle- 
ment on  the  Grand  River,  near  Brantford,  he 
was  confronted  by  a  large  body  of  Indians, 
militia,  and  dragoons.  Another  British  force, 
with  artillery,  was  not  far  distant,  so  McArthur 
turned  sonthward,  down  the  Long  Point  road, 
and  drove  some  militia  at  a  post  on  the  Grand 
River.  There  he  killed  and  wounded  seven 
men  and  took  131  prisoners.  His  own  loss  was 
one  killed  and  six  wounded.  He  pushed  on, 
destroying  flouring-mills  at  work  for  the  British 
army  in  Canada,  A.nd,  finding  a  net  of  peril 
gathering  around  him,  he  turned  his  face  west- 
wanl  and  hastened  to  Detroit,  pursued,  from 
the  Thames,  by  1100  British  regnlars.  He  ar- 
rived at  Sandwich  Nov.  17th,  and  there  dis- 
charged his  band.  That  raid  was  one  of  the 
boldest  operations  of  the  war.  He  skimmed 
over  hundreds  of  miles  of  Britisl^  territory 
with  the  loss  of  only  oue  man.  '"^ 


MoCall,  Edward  R.,was  born  in  Charleston, 
S.C,  Aug.5,1790;  died  atBordentown,N.J.,Jnly 
31, 1853.  He  entered  the  United  States  Navy  as 
midshipman  in  1808,  and  in  the  summer  of  1813 
was  lieutenant  of  the  brig  Entcrpriae.  In  the  ac- 
tion with  the  Boxer,  Sept.  4, 1813,  his  commander 
(Lieutenant  Burrows)  was  mortally  wounded, 
when  the  command  devolved  upon  McCall, 
who  succeeded  in  capturing  the  British  vessel. 
( See  Enterprise  and  Boxer,  )  For  this  service 
Congress  voted  him  a  gold  medal.  He  was 
made  master- commander  in  1825,  and  captain 
in  1835. 

McCaU,  George  Archibald,  w^as  bom  in 
Philadelphia,  March  16, 1802 ;  died  at  Westches- 
ter, Penn.,  Feb.  25, 1868.  He  graduated  at  West 
Point  in  1822;  was  distinguished  in  the  war  in 
Florida,  and  seized  in  the  war  against  Mexico, 
in  which  he  was  assistant-adjntant-gcneral  with 
the  rank  of  mi^or,  at  the  beginning.  Late  in 
1847  he  was  promoted  to  major  of  infantry; 
was  made  inBpect4)r-general  in  1850;  and  in  April, 
1853,  resigned.  When  the  Civil  War  broke  ont, 
he  organized  the  Pennsylvania  Reserve  Corps 
(which  see)  of  15,000  men,  and  was  made  briga- 
dier-general in  May,  1861.  This  force  was  con- 
verted into  three  divisions  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  under  his  command,-  and  they  did  gal- 
lant service  in  McClellan's  campaign  against 
Richmond  in  1862.  Made  captive  on  the  day 
before  the  battle  of  Malvern  Hills,  he  suffered 
such  rigorous  confinement  in  Richmond  that  he 
returned  home  in  broken  health,  and  resigned 
in  March,  1863. 

MoClellan,  Gknbral-in-ciiief.  On  the  1st 
of  November,  1861,  Lieutenant-general  Scott, 
then  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age,  was 
relieved  from  the  chief  conmiand  of  the  armies 
of  the  Republic,  and  was  succeeded  by  Genei*al 
McClellan,  then  thirty-five  years  of  age.  This 
change  was  hailed  by  the  loyal  people  as  a 
promise  of  a  speedy  termination  of  the  war, 
for  McClellan  had  promised  that  it  should  be 
**  short,  sharp,  and  decisive."  It  was  believed 
that  Richmond,  which  had  become  the  Confed- 
erate capital,  would  be  in  possession  of  the  Na^ 
tional  troops  in  a  few  weeks.  In  this  the  loyal 
people  were  disappointed.  The  civil  and  mili- 
tary leaders,  remembering  the  disaster  at  Buirs 
Run,  were  circumspect  and  cautious.  It  w^as 
several  months  before  McClellan  could  be  in- 
duced to  move  towards  Richmond ;  and  the  Na- 
tional and  Confederate  armies  lay  all  that  time 
within  thirty  miles  of  each  other,  camp -life 
being  enlivened  by  an  occasional  skirmish  or 
midnight  alarm.  In  September  two  nephews 
of  the  French  prince  De  Joinville,  who  had  ac- 
companied their  uncle  to  the  United  States,  of- 
fered their  services  to  the  government  without 
pay.  Each  was  commissioned  a  captain  and 
assigned  to  duty  on  the  staff  of  General  McClel- 
lan. They  remained  in.  the  service  until  the 
close  of  the  Peninsular  campaign  in  July,  1862. 

McCleUan,  George  Brinton,  was  born  in 
Philadelphia,  Dec.  3, 1826.  He  graduated  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1842,  and  at  West 
Point  in  1846.    He  was  lieutenant  of  sappers, 
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miners,  and  pontoniers  in  the  war  against  Mex- 
ico, and  was  commended  for  gallantry  at  vari- 
ons  points  from  Vera  Cruz  to  the  city  of  Mexico. 
After  the  war  he  was  instmctor  of  bayonet  ex- 
ercise at  West  Point,  and  his  Manual,  translated 
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from  the  French,  became  the  text-book  of  the 
service.  In  1852  he  was  engaged  with  Captain 
R.  B.  Marcy  (now  his  father-in-law)  and  General 
C.  F.  Smith  in  explorations  and  surveys  of  Red 
River,  the  harbors  of  Texas,  and  the  western 
part  of  a  proposed  route  for  a  Pacific  railway ; 
also  mountain-ranges  and  the  most  direct  route 
to  Puget's  Sound.  He  was  next  sent  on  a  se- 
cret mission  to  Santo  Domingo;  and  in  1855  he 
was  sent  with  Majors  Delafield  and  Mordecai  to 
Europe  to  study  the  organization  of  European 
annies  and  observe  the  war  in  the  Crimea.  Cap- 
tain McClellau  left  the  army  in  1857  and  en- 
gaged in  civil  engineering  and  as  superintend- 
ent of  railroads.  He  was  residing  in  Ohio  when 
the  Civil  Wiir  broke  ont,  and  was  commissioned 
mxyor- general  of  the  Ohio  volunteers  by  the 
governor.  He  took  command  of  all  the  troops 
in  the  Department  of  the  Ohio;  and  after  a 
brief  and  successful  campaign  in  westeni  Vir- 
ginia, he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
National  troops  on  the  Potomac  (afterwards  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac)  and  commissioned  a  ma- 
jor-general of  the  regnlar  army.  On  the  retire- 
ment of  General  Scott  in  November,  1861,  he  was 
made  general-in-chief.  His  campaign  against 
Richmond  in  1862  with  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac was  not  successful.  He  afterwards  drove 
General  Lee  out  of  Maryland,  but  his  delay  in 
pursuing  the  Confederates  caused  him  to  be 
superseded  in  command  by  General  Bnrnside. 
General  McClellau  was  the  unsuccessful  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  President  of  the  United 
Stat'CS  against  Mr.  Lincoln  in  1864.  He  resign - 
lhI  his  commission  in  the  army  on  the  day  of 
the  election  (Nov.  8, 1864),  and  took  up  his  resi- 
dence in  New  York.  After  a  visit  to  Europe, 
he  became  (1868)  a  citizen  of  New  Jersey,  and 
engaged  in  the  business  of  an  engineer.  The 
will  of  Edward  A.  Stevens,  of  Hoboken,  made 
him  Superintendent  of  the  Stevens  Floating 
Battery  (which  see);  and  he  was  appointed 


Superintendent  of  Docks  and  Piers  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  which  office  he  resigned  in  1872. 
In  1877  he  was  elected  Governor  of  New  Jer- 
sey. 

McClemand,  John  Alexander,  was  bom  in 
Breckenridge  County,  Ky.,  May  30,  1812.  His 
family  removed  to  Illinois  while  he  was  a  small 
child.  He  became  a  lawyer  in  1832 ;  volunteer- 
ed to  servo  in  the'  Black  Hawk  War ;  engaged 
in  trade  and  journalism ;  was  in  the  Illinois 
Legislature  at  different  times  between  1836  and 
1842.  He  was  in  Congress  from  1843  to  1851, 
and  again  in  1860,  when,  the  war  breaking  out, 
he  resigned  and,  with  others,  raised  a  brigade 
of  volunteers.  He  distinguished  himself  at  Bel- 
mont (which  see),  and  was  made  brigadier-gen- 
eral. After  the  battle  at  Fort  Donelson  (which 
see)  he  was  made  a  major-general ;  commanded 
a  division  at  the  battle  of  Shiloh ;  succeeded 
General  Sherman  in  command  of  the  National 
army  in  Mississippi  in  January,  1863;  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  battles  that  followed. 
When  he  resigned,  in  November,  1864,  he  was  in 
command  of  the  Thirteenth  Army  Corps. 

McClure,  Sir  Robert  John  le  Mesurier, 
was  bora  at  Wexford,  Ireland,  Jan.  28, 1807.  In 
the  years  1850  to  1854  he  explored  the  polar 
seas  north  of  America  in  the  ship  Investigatory 
and  was  the  first  to  discover  the  long-sought 
northwest  ocean  passage  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific  waters.  For  this  discovery  he  was 
knighted  and  presented  with  |20,000. 

MoCook  Brothers,  The.  Alexander  McDow- 
ell, Daniel,  and  Robert  Latimer,  children  of  one 
mother,  were  distinguished  soldiers  in  the  Civil 
War.  I.  Alexander  was  bora  in  Columbiana 
County,  O.,  April  22, 1831,  and  gi*aduatod  at  West 


A.  Mcdowell  mccook. 

Point  in  1852.  He  served  against  the  Indians 
in  New  Mexico  in  1857 ;  from  1858  to  1861  was 
assistant -instructor  of  tactics  at  West  Point; 
and  was  colonel  of  an  Ohio  regiment  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Bull's  Run.  In  September,  1861,  he  was 
made  brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  and  ma- 
jor-general in  July,  1862,  having  distinguished 
himself  at  Shiloh  and  Corinth.    He  fought  in  the 
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battle  of  Perryville  (which  see)  iu  command  of 
the  First  Corps  of  the  Army  of  the  Ohio,  and 
commanded  the  right  wing  in  the  battle  at 
Stone's  River  (which  see).  He  was  afterwards 
iu  command  of  the  Twentieth  Army  Corps,  and 
fought  iu  the  battle  of  Chickamauga  (which  see) 
in  1863.  —  II.  Daniel  was  bom  at  Carrollton, 
O.,  July  22, 1834;  killed  at  Keuesaw  Mountain, 
July  17,  1864.  He  graduated  at  Florence  Col- 
lege, Ala.,  in  1857 ;  was  colonel  of  an  Ohio  vol- 
unteer regiment;  and  served  at  Perryville, 
Chickamauga,  and  iu  the  Atlanta  campaigu. — 
III.  Robert  Latimer  was  bom  in  Columbiana 
County,  O.,  Dec.  28,  1827;  was  murdered  by 
guerillas  while  lying  sick  in  an  ambulance  near 
Salem,  Ala.,  Aug.  6, 1862.  He  waa  a  lawyer,  and 
when  the  war  broke  out  he  became  colonel  of 
an  Ohio  regimeut  of  volunteers.  He  served  iu 
western  Virginia,  and  became  a  brigadier-geu- 
eral  of  voluuteers  uuder  Rosecrans.  He  was  iu 
the  battle  of  Mill  Spring,  Ky.  (which  see),  and 
commanded  a  division  in  Thomas's  corps.  He 
was  made  a  brigadier  in  March,  1862.  —  The 
father  of  this  band  of  warriors.  Major  Daniel 
McCook  (born  in  1796),  was  mortally  wounded 
in  a  fight  with  Morgan's  men  near  Buffington^s 
Island.  (See  Morgan^s  Raid,)  This  family  con- 
tributed sixteeu  of  its  members  to  the  Uuiou 
army. 

MoCook,  Edward  M.,  was  bom  at  Steuben- 
ville,  O.,  in  June,  1834.  He  was  an  active  poli- 
tician in  Kansas,  and  was  a  member  of  its  Leg- 
islature iu  1860.  He  was  an  efficient  cavalry 
officer  during  the  Civil  War,  rising  to  the  rank 
of  brigadier-general  iu  April,  1864.  He  was  in 
the  principal  battles  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
and  northern  Georgia,  and  in  the  Atlanta  cam- 
paign commanded  a  division  and  was  distin- 
guished for  skill  and  bravery  iu  quick  move- 
ments. In  1865  he  was  breveted  major-general 
of  volunteers;  was  American  minister  to  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  from  1866  to  1869;  and  iu 
1870  was  appointed  Governor  of  Colorado  Ter- 
ritory, which  was  made  a  state  of  the  Union 
July  4, 1876. 

McCook's  Raid.  General  E.  M.  McCook,  with 
his  own  and  fresh  cavalry  brought  by  Rousseau 
(see  Atlanta,  Siege  of),  was  ordered  to  move  out 
to  Fayetteville  and,  sweeping  round,  joiu  Stone- 
man — leading  another  cavalry  raid — at  Love- 
joy's  Station  on  the  night  of  July  28, 1864.  He 
and  Stoneman  moved  simultaneously.  McCook 
went  down  the  west  side  of  the  Chattahoochee ; 
crossed  it  on  a  pontoon  bridge  at  Rivertown ; 
tore  up  the  track  between  Atlanta  and  West 
Point,  near  Palmetto  Station ;  and  pushed  on  to 
Fayetteville,  where  he  captured  five  hundred  of 
Hood's  wagons  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  men, 
and  killed  or  carried  away  about  one  thousand 
mules.  Pressing  on,  he  struck  and  destroyed 
the  Macon  railway  at  Lovejoy's  at  the  appoint- 
ed time ;  but  Stoneman  did  not  joiu  him.  Be- 
ing hai'd  pressed  by  Wheeler's  cavalry,  McCook 
turned  to  the  southward  and  struck  the  West 
Point  road  again  at  Newman's  Station.  There 
he  was  met  by  a  force  of  Mississippi  infantry 
moving  on  Atlanta,  and,  at  the  same  time,  his 


rear  was  closely  pressed  by  Confederate  cavalry. 
He  fought  at  great  odds,  but  escaped  with  a 
loss  of  his  prisoners  and  five  hundred  of  his 
own  men. 

McCormick,  Cyrus  Hall,  inventor  of  the 
reaping-machine,  was  born  iu  Rockbridge  Coun- 
ty, Va.,  Feb.  15, 1809.  So  early  as  his  fifteenth 
year  he  had  constnicted  a  *^  cradle,"  used  in  har- 
vesting grain  in  the  field.  His  father,  early  iu 
1816,  had  invented  an  improved  reaper,  and  in 
1831  Cyrus  invented  his,  for  which  he  first  ob- 
tained a  patent  in  1834.  In  1845, 1847,  and  1858  he 
patented  valuable  improvements.  He  moved  to 
Cincinnati  in  1845,  and  to  Chicago  in  1847.  The 
gold  medal  of  the  American  Institute  was  award- 
ed to  him  for  his  invention  in  1845,  and  he  re- 
ceived the  Commercial  Medal  at  the  World's  Fair 
in  London  in  1851.  In  1855  he  was  awarded  the 
grand  gold  medal  of  the  Paris  Exposition ;  also 
the  highest  prizes  of  subsequent  international 
and  other  exhibitions.  In  the  Paris  Exposition 
of  1867  he  received  the  grand  gold  medal  of 
honor,  and  the  order  of  the  Legion  of  Honor 
from  the  emperor  of  the  French.  In  1859  Mr. 
McCormick  founded  and  endowed  the  "Theo- 
logical Seminary  of  the  Northwest,"  at  Chicago, 
and  has  since  endowed  a  professorship  in  Wash- 
ington College,  Lexington,  Va. 

McCrea,  Jane.  A  tragedy  that  caused  deep 
and  wide-spread  indignatiou  in  the  colonies  oc- 
curred at  Fort  Edward  while  Burgoyne  was 
making  his  way  to  the  Hudson  River.  Jane 
McCrea,  a  handsome  young  girl,  was  visiting 
friends  at  Fort  Edward  when  the  invaders  ap- 
proached. She  was  betrothed  to  a  young  Tory 
living  near  there,  who  was  then  in  Burgoyne's 
army.  When  that  army  was  near  Fort  Edward 
some  prowling  Indians  seized  Miss  McCrea  in 
the  house  of  her  friend,  and,  seating  her  on  a 
horse,  attempted  to  carry  her  a  prisoner  to  Bur- 
goyne's camp  at  Sandy  Hill.  A  detachment  of 
Americans  was  sent  to  rescue  her.  One  of  a 
volley  of  bullets  fired  at  her  captors  pierced  the 
maiden  and  she  fell  t-o  the  ground  dead.  The 
Indians,  seeing  her  dead,  scalped  her  and  car- 
ried her  glossy  locks  into  camp  as  a  trophy. 
Her  lover  (David  Jones),  shocked  by  the  event, 
left  the  army,  went  to  Canada  at  the  close  of 
the  war,  and  there  lived,  a  moody  bachelor,  un- 
til he  was  an  old  man.  He  had  purchased  the 
scalp  of  his  beloved  from  the  Indians,  and  cher- 
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ished  it  as  a  precious  treasure.  Miss  McCrea's 
body  was  buried  at  Fort  Edward.  A  few  years 
ago  her  remains  were  transferred  to  a  cemetery 
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between  Fort  £dward  and  Sandy  Hill.  The 
incident  was  woven  into  a  wild  tale  of  hor- 
ror, which,  believed,  cansed  hundreds,  x>®rhap8 
thousands,  of  yonng  men,  bnming  with  indig- 
nation against  the  British  for  employing  sav- 
ages to  fight  their  brethren,  to  join  the  army  of 
Gates. 

McColloch,  Benjamin,  was  bom  in  Rnther- 
ford  County,  Tenu.,  in  1814 ;  killed  in  battle  at 
Pea  Ridge  (which  see),  March  7, 1862.  Emigrat- 
ing to  Texas  before  the  war  for  its  independence, 
he  fought  as  a  private  at  San  Jacinto.  He  was 
a  captain  of  Rangers  in  the  war  against  Mexico, 
serving  well  under  both  Taylor  and  Scott.  He 
was  a  commissioner  to  adjust  the  difficulties 
with  the  Mormons  in  May,  1857.  Joining  the 
Confederate  army,  he  was  made  a  brigadier- 
general,  and  led  a  corps  at  the  battle  of  Pea 
Ridge,  where  he  was  killed. 

Macdonald,  Flora.  Among  the  settlers  at 
Cross  Creek  (now  Fayetteville),  N.  C,  was  Allan 
Macdonald,  who,  with  his  wife  Flora,  had  emi- 
grated to  America  because  of  the  pressure  of 
poverty  in  their  native  Scotland.  She  was  the 
same  person  who,  when  a  young  maiden,  res- 
cued Prince  Charles  Edward,  the  "Young  Pre- 
tender," from  his  pursuers  in  1745.  She  was 
bom  at  South  Uist,  Scotland,  in  1720,  and  died 
March  4, 1790.  She  was  a  daughter  of  Macdon- 
ald of  Milton.  In  1750  she  was  married ;  came  to 
America  in  1773,  and  settled  among  other  Scotch 
families  at  Cross  Creek  (now  Fayetteville),  N.C. 
When  the  old  war  for  independence  broke  out, 
she  and  her  husband,  like  most  of  the  Scotch 
people,  espoused  the  canse  of  the  crown.  Her 
husband  was  a  captain  of  the  "  Loyal  Highland- 
ers "  in  North  Carolina,  and  was  among  the  de- 
feated at  Moore*8  Creek  Bridge.  (See  Moor^s 
Creek  Bridge,  Battle  of.)  After  experiencing  va- 
rious ^trials  because  of  their  political  position, 
Flora  and  her  family  returned  to  Scotland  before 
the  close  of  the  war,  in  which  two  of  their  sons 
were  loyalist  officers.  One  of  them  (John)  be- 
came a  distinguished  man,  and  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society.  On  her  voyage  to  Scotland  from 
America  the  ship  was  attacked  by  an  enemy, 
and  Flora,  though  nearly  sixty  years  of  age, 
bravely  engaged  in  the  fight  and  had  her  arm 
broken.  The  stirring  events  of  her  early  life,  in 
connection  with  the  "  Pretender,"  were  woven 
into  a  charming  romance  by  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Macdonougb,  Thomas,  was  bom  at  New- 
castle, Del.,  Dec.  23, 1783;  died  at  sea,  Nov.  16, 
1825.  He  was  of  Scotch-Irish  descent,  and  his 
father,  who  came  from  the  North  of  Ireland, 
was  an  officer  of  distinction  in  the  Continental 
army.  Macdonongh  was  appointed  a  midship- 
man in  the  navy  in  1800,  a  lientenant  in  1807, 
and  commander  in  July,  1813.  He  had  served 
with  distinction  in  the  Mediterranean  squad- 
ron with  Bainbridge  and  Decatur.  In  1814  he 
commanded  a  sqnadron  on  Lake  Champlain, 
and  on  Sept.  11  he  gained  a  signal  victory  over 
the  British  off  Plattsburg.  For  this  service  he 
was  promoted  to'  captain  and  received  thanks 
and  a  gold  medal  from  Congress.  Civil  honors 
were  bestowed  upon  him  by  various  cities  and 
II.— 3 


towns ;  and  the  Legislature  of  Vermont  gave 
him  an  estate  on  Cumberland  Head,  which  over- 
looked the  scene  of  his  great  exploit.    From  the 
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close  of  the  war  Macdonough's  health  declined, 
and  he  lived  but  ten  years  afterwards.  His 
wife  was  Miss  Shaler,  of  Middletown,  Conn. 

MoDougall,  A  Martyr.  When  a  scheme  for 
cheating  the  people  of  New  York  into  a  compli- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  Mutiny  Act 
(which  see)  was  before  the  Assembly,  the  leaders 
of  the  Sons  of  Liberty  (which  see)  raised  a  cry  of 
alarm.  Early  on  Sunday  morning,  Dec.  16, 1769, 
a  handbill  was  found  widely  distributed  over 
the  city,  addressed,  in  large  letters,  "To  the 
Betrayed  Inhabitants  of  the  City  and  Colony  of 
New  York,"  and  signed  "A  Son  of  Liberty." 
It  denounced  the  money  scheme  as  a  deception, 
covering  wickedness,  and  that  it  was  intended 
to  divide  and  distract  the  colonies.  It  exhorted 
the  New  York  Assembly  to  imitate  the  patriotic 
course  of  those  of  other  colonies;  and  it  closed 
with  a  summons  of  the  inhabitants  to  "The 
Fields"  the  next  day,  to  express  their  views  and 
to  instruct  their  assemblymen  to  oppose  the 
measure ;  and  in  case  they  should  refuse  to  do 
so,  to  send  notice  thereof  to  all  the  other  assem- 
blies, and  to  publish  their  names  to  the  world. 
In  response  to  the  call,  full  fourteen  hundred 
people  gathered  around  the  Liberty  Pole  in  "The 
Fields,"  where  they  were  harangued  by  John 
Lamb,  and  the  people,  by  unanimous  vote,  con- 
demned the  action  of  the  Assembly  in  passing  ob- 
noxious bills.  The  sentiments  of  the  meeting  were 
embodied  in  a  communication  to  the  Assembly, 
which  was  borne  by  a  committee  of  seven  lea<l- 
ing  Sons  of  Liberty — Isaac  Sears,  Caspar  Wistar, 
Alexander  McDongall,  Jacob  Van  Zandt,  Sam- 
uel Broome,  Erasmus  Williams,  and  James  Var- 
ick.  Toryism  was  then  rife  in  the  New  York 
Assembly.  Twenty  of  that  pliant  body,  on  mo- 
tion of  James  De  Lancey,  voted  that  the  hand- 
bill was  "an  infamous  and  scandalous  libel." 
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Only  one  member — Philip  Schuyler — voted  No. 
The  Assembly  then  set  nbont  ferreting  out  the 
author  of  it,  and  a  reward  of  $500  was  offered. 
The  frightened  printer  of  the  handbill,  when 
arraigned  before  the  House,  gave  the  name  of 
McDougall  as  the  author.  He  was  taken  before 
the  House,  where  he  refused  to  make  any  ac- 
knowledgment or  give  bail.  He  was  indicted 
and  cast  into  prison,  where  he  remained  a 
month,  and  then  pleatletl  not  guilty  and  gave 
bail.  When  brought  before  the  House  again, 
several  months  afterwards,  he  was  defended  by 
Oeorge  Clinton.  His  answer  to  the  qnestion 
whether  he  was  the  author  of  the  handbill  was 
declared  to  be  a  contempt,  and  he  was  again  im- 
prisoned. In  February,  1771,  he  was  released 
and  was  never  troubled  with  the  matter  again. 
McDougall  was  the  first  to  suffer  imprisonment 
for  "liberty  since  the  commencement  of  the 
glorious  struggle,"  and  he  was  regarded  as  a 
martyr.  At  public  meetings  his  health  was 
drunk,  and  men  and  women  of  distinction  in 
the  city  thronged  the  prison  and  furnished  him 
even  with  luxuries,  for  he  was  regarded  as  the 
trne  type  of  imprisoned  commerce.  Popular 
songs  were  composed  and  sung  under  his  prison 
windows,  and  emblematic  swords  were  worn. 
(See  McDougallf  Alexander.) 

McDougall,  Alexander,  was  bom  in  Scot- 
land in  1731 ;  died  in  New  York  city,  June  8, 
1786.  He  came  to  America  about  1755,  and  set- 
tled near  New  York.  He  learned  the  trade  of  a 
pi-inter,  and  took  an  early  and  active  part  with 
the  Sons  of  Liberty  of  New  York.  (See  The 
Fields^  and  McDougall^  a  Martyr.)  He  was  active 
in  the  appointment  of  delegates  to  the  First 
Congress  in  1774,  and  was  colonel  of  the  First 
New  York  Regiment.  On  Aug.  9, 1776,  he  was 
made  a  brigadier -general,  and  in  the  i-etreat 
from  Long  Island  (which  see)  he  superintended 
the  embarkation  of  the  troops.  In  the  battle 
of  White  Plains  (which  see)  he  was  conspicuous. 
In  the  spring  of  1777  he  was  in  command  at 
Peekskill,  and  in  October  of  that  year  he  was 
made  a  major-genenil  in  the  Continental  army. 
McDougall  was  in  the  battle  of  Germantown 
(which  see),  and  in  March,  1778,  he  took  com- 
mand in  the  Hudson  Highlands,  when,  with 
Koscinszko,  he  finished  the  fortifications  there. 
In  1781  he  was  a  member  of  Congress,  and  was 
made  Minister  of  Marine  (Secretary  of  the  Navy), 
but  did  not  till  the  oflSce  long.  He  was  again  in 
Congress  in  1784-85,  and  in  the  winter  of  1783 
he  was  at  the  head  of  the  conmiittee  of  army 
officers  who  bore  the  complaint  of  grievances 
to  Congress  from  Newburgh.  (See  Xewhurgh 
Addresses.)  He  was  elected  State  Senator  in 
1783,  which  office  he  held  at  his  death. 

McDougall,  Sir  Duncan,  K.C.T.,  son  of  Pat- 
rick McDougall,  Esq.,  of  Argyleshire,  Scotland, 
was  born  in  1789.  He  entered  the  army  in  1804, 
and  served  in  several  regiments,  and  on  the 
staff  in  Portugal,  Spain,  France,  America,  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  West  Indies.  He  had  the 
distinction  of  having  received  into  his  arms  two 
eminent  British  generals  when  they  fell  in  bat- 
tle— namely,  General  Ross^  killed  near  Baltimore, 
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and  General  Pakenham,  slain  near  New  Orleans. 
He  commanded  the  Seventy  -  ninth  Highland- 
ers for  several  years.    His  son  and  heir,  Colonel 
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Patrick  Leonard  McDougall,  was  commandant 
of  the  Royal  Stall  College  in  1870.  Tlie  family 
is  descended,  in  a  direct  line,  from  Somerled,  the 
Prince  of  the  west^em  coast  of  Argyleshire,  and 
famous  "  Lord  of  the  Isles."  The  above  portrait 
of  the  gallant  soldier  is  from  a  carte  de  visite  like- 
ness, sent  to  me-at  my  request  by  Sir  Duncan  in 
the  summer  of  1861. 

McDowell,  Battle  at.  General  Ban ks  w i  t  h 
5000  men  was  at  Hanisonbnrg,  in  the  upper 
Shenandoah  valley,  at  the  close  of  April,  and 
"Stonewall"  Jackson,  joined  by  ti*oops  un- 
der Generals  Ewell  and  Edward  S.  Johnson,  had 
a  force  of  about  15,000  men  not  far  off.  Jack- 
son wtis  closely  watching  Banks,  when  he  was 
startled  by  iTews  that  General  Milroy  was  ap- 
proaching from  Fremont's  Department,  to  join 
Banks  or  fall  upon  Staunton.  Leaving  Ewell  to 
watch  the  latter,  he  turned  rapidly  towards 
Staunton,  and  sent  Johnson  with  live  brigades  to 
strike  Milroy.  The  latter, outnumbered,  fell  back 
to  McDowell,  thirty-six  miles  west  of  Staunton, 
whither  General  Schenck  hastened  with  a  part 
of  his  brigade,  to  assist  him.  Jackson  also  hur- 
ried to  the  assistance  of  Johnson,  and  on  May 
8th  a  severe  engagement  occurred,  lasting  about 
five  hours,  when  darkness  put  an  end  to  it. 
Schenck  (who  ranked  Milroy),  finding  the  posi- 
tion untenable,  withdrew  during  the  night  to 
Franklin,  and  the  next  day  Jackson  wrote  to 
Ewell :  "  Yesterday  God  gave  us  the  victoi-y  at 
McDowell."  (See  fac-simile  on  next  page.)  The 
Nationals  lost  256  men,  of  whom  only  nine  were 
killed.  Jackson  reported  a  IdBs  of  461,  of  whom 
70  were  killed.  Among  the  latter  was  General 
Johnson. 
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rAC-BTXILB  or  JACKSON'S  NOTE  TO  SWELL.      (SeO  p.  826.) 


McDowell,  Irvix,  was  born  at  Franklintoii) 
O.,  Oct.  15,  1818.  Educated  partly  at  a  mili- 
t4iry  school  in  France,  he  graduated  at  West 
Puttit  in  1838  and  was  assistant-instructor  of 
tactics  there  in  1841.  He  was  adjutant  of  the 
post  until  1845.  In  1846  he  accompanied  Gen- 
eral Wool  to  Mexico  as  aide-de-camp,  winning 
the  brevet  of  captain  at  Buena  Vista.  In  1856 
he  became  assistant-a<ljntant-general,  and  briga- 
dier-general United  States  Army  iu  May,  1861. 
General  McDowell  had  command  of  the  first 
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army  gathered  at  Washington,  and  commanded 
at  the  battle  of  BnlPs  Run.  After  McClel1|m 
took  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
McDowell  led  a  division  nnder  him.  In  March, 
1862,  he  took  command  of  a  corps,  and  was  ap- 
pointed major-general  of  volunteers.  In  April 
Ilia  corps  was  detached  from  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  and  he  was  placed  iu  command  of  the 


Department  of  the  Rappahannock.  He  co-op- 
erated with  the  forces  of  Banks  in  the  Shenan- 
doah valley,  and  was  of  great  assistance  to 
General  Pope  in  the  operations  of  the  Army  of 
Virginia  (which  see).  He  was  relieved,  at  his 
own  request,  Sept.  5,  1862,  and  subsequently 
commanded  the  Department  of  the  Pacific.  He 
received  the  brevet  of  major-general  United 
States  Army  in  March,  1865.  In  September, 
1866,  he  was  mustered  out  of  the  volunteer  ser- 
vice, and  afterwards  commanded  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  East  and  South. 

Molingal.  The  title  of  a  political  and  his- 
torical satire,  in  four  cantos,  written  by  John 
Trumbull  during  the  American  Revolution. 
McFingal  is  a  representative  of  the  Tory  or 
loyah'st  party  in  that  struggle;  a  burly  New 
Englaud  squire,  constantly  engaged  with  Ho- 
norins,  a  champion  of  the  Whigs,  or  rebels,  as  the 
British  called  the  patriots.  In  it  all  the  leading 
Tories  of  the  day  are  severely  lampooned.  It  is 
written  in  Hudibrastic  style,  and  is  the  ablest 
American  production  of  the  kind.  The  first 
canto  was  published  in  1775;  the  whole  work  iu 
1782.  The  latest  edition,  fully  annotated  by 
Benson  J.  Lossing,  was  published  in  1860. 

MacgUlivray,  Alexander,  a  noted  Creek 
chief,  was  the  son  of  a  Scottish  trader  of  that 
name,  who  married  a  Creek  maiden,  daughter 
of  the  principal  chief.  When  he  was  ten  years 
of  age  his  father  sent  him  to  Charleston,  under 
the  care  of  his  kinsman,  Farquhar  Gillivray,  by 
whom  he  was  placed  nnder  the  tuition  of  an 
eminent  English  schoolmaster.  He  was  also 
taught  the  Latin  language  in  the  Free  School  of 
Charleston.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  was 
sent  to  Savannah  and  placed  in  the  counting- 
house  of  General  Elbert,  where  he  devoted  much 
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of  his  time  to  reailing  history  instead  of  attend- 
ing to  his  employei-'s  business.  His  father  sent 
for  him  to  come  home ;  and,  finally,  the  Creeks 
chose  him  for  their  principal  sachem  or  king. 
The  King  of  Spain  gave  him  the  commission  of 
a  brigadier-general  in  his  service.  He  married 
a  Creek  girl,  and  they  had  several  children. 
The  mother  was  a  very  intelligent  and  excellent 
\^omau.  Macgillivray  desired  that  his  children 
should  learn  and  speak  the  English  language, 
and  always  talked  with  them  in  English,  while 
their  mother,  jealons  of  her  native  tongue,  never 
wonld  talk  to  them  in  English,  but  always  in 
Indian. 

Mclntoah,  General  Lachlan,  was  born  near 
Inverness,  Scotland,  March  17,  1725;  died  at 
Savannah,  Feb.  20,  1806.  His  father,  at  the 
head  of  one  hundred  of  the  clan  Mcintosh,  came 
to  Georgia  with  Oglethorpe  iu  1736  and  settled 


LACHLAX  McIKTOBH. 

at  New  Inverness,  in  what  is  now  Mcintosh 
County,  Georgia.  Some  of  his  sons  and  grand- 
sons bore  commissions  in  the  army  of  the  Revo- 
lution. Lachlan  received  assistance  in  the  study 
of  mathematics  from  Oglethorpe.  At  maturity 
he  entered  the  counting-room  of  Henry  Laurens, 
in  Charleston,  as  clerk.  Making  himself  familiar 
with  military  tactics,  he  was  ready  to  enter  the 
iield  when  the  war  for  independence  began,  and 
he  served  faithfully  in  that  struggle,  rising  to 
the  rank  of  brigadier-general.  Button  Gwin- 
nett, one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  persecuted  Mclutosh  beyond  en- 
durance, and  he  called  the  persecutor  a  scoun- 
drel. A  duel  ensued,  and  in  it  Gwinnett  was 
killed.  Mcintosh  was  at  the  siege  of  Savannah 
in  1779,  and  was  made  a  prisoner  at  Charleston 
in  1780.  In  1784  he  was  in  Congress,  and  the 
next  year  was  a  commissioner  to  treat  with 
the  Southern  Indians. 

MoKean,  Thomas,  LL.D.,  signer  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  ludependence,  was  boni  in  Chester 
County,  Penn.,  March  19, 1734 ;  died  in  Philadel- 
phia, June  24,  1817.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1757,  and  chosen  clerk  of  the  Assembly. 


He  was  a  member  of  that  body  for  the  county  of 
New  Castle  (see  Delaware)  from  1762  to  1779,  and 
member  of  the  Stamp  Act  Congress  (which  see)  in 
1765.  He  and  Lynch  and  Otis  framed  the  address 
to  the  Biitish  Parliament.  He  held  seven  local 
offices,  and  iu  1774  was  a  member  of  the  Conti- 
nental Congress,  to  which  he  was  annually 
elected  until  17S3.  McKean  wa«  the  only  man 
who  was  a  member  of  that  body  continually 
during  the  whole  period  of  the  war.  He  was 
active  in  procuring  a  unanimous  vote  for  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  was  one  of 
the  committee  that  drew  up  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation (which  see).  From  1777  till  1779  he 
held  the  office  of  president  of  the  St4ite  of  Dela- 
ware ;  also  executed  the  duties  of  chief-justice 
of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  "  hunted  like  a  fox," 
he  said,  by  the  British,  removing  his  family  five 
times  in  the  course  of  a  few  months.  They 
finally  rested  in  a  little  log-house  on  the  Sus- 
quehanna, but  were  finally  compelled  to  move 
on  account  of  hostile  Indians.  McKean  was 
govenior  of  Pennsylvania  from  1799  to  1808. 
In  politics  he  followed  the  lead  of  Jefierson, 
though  he  had  promoted  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution. 

MoKean,  William  W.,  United  States  Navy, 
was  bom  in  Pennsylvania  in  1801;  died  near 
Binghampton,  N.  Y.,  April  22,  1865.  Ho  was  a 
son  of  Judge  McKean  and  nephew  of  Governor 
McKean,  of  Pennsylvania.  He  entered  the  navy 
as  midshipman  in  1814  ;  became  a  lieutenant  in 
1825,  a  commander  in  1841,  captain  in  1855,  and 
conmiodore  in  July,  1862,  when  he  was  retired. 
In  command  of  a  schooner,  under  Commodore 
Porter,  he  assisted  that  officer  (182^24)  in  sup- 
pressing piracy  in  the  West  Indies.  In  1860  he 
was  engaged  in  the  special  service  of  conveying 
the  Japanese  embassy  home.  He  was  governor 
of  the  Naval  Asylum,  Philadelphia  (1858-61), 
and  was  for  a  short  time  after  his  retuni  from 
Japan  in  command  of  the  Western  Gulf  Block- 
ading Squadron. 

Idaokenzie,  Sir  Alexander,  explorer,  was 
born  in  Inverness,  Scotland,  1760;  died  at  Dal- 
housie,  March  12, 1820.  At  one  time  he  was  en- 
gaged in  the  fur- trade  in  Canada.  He  set  out  to 
explore  the  vast  wilderness  northward  in  June, 
1789,  having  spent  a  year  previously  in  England 
studying  astronomy  and  navigation.  At  the 
western  part  of  the  Great  Slove  Lake  he  entered 
a  river  in  an  unexplored  wilderness, and  gave  his 
name  to  it.  Its  course  was  followed  until  the  12th 
of  July,  when  his  voyage  was  terminated  by  ice, 
and  he  returned  to  his  place  of  departure,  Fort 
Chippewayan.  He  had  reached  69°  1'  north  lati- 
tude. In  October,  1792,  he  crossed  the  conti- 
nent to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  which  he  reached  in 
July,  1793,  in  latitude  51°  21'  north  latitude.  He 
returned,  went  to  England,  and  published  (1801) 
his  Voyagee  from  Montrealj  on  the  River  St.  Lato- 
endCf  through  the  Continent  of  North  America,  to  the 
Frozen  and  Pacific  Oceans,  in  the  Tears  1789  and 
1793,  with  excellent  maps.  He  was  knighted  iu 
1802. 

Mackenzie,  William  Lyon,  was  bom  in  For- 
farshire, Scotland,  March  12,  1795;  died  at  To- 
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roiito,  Cauada,  Aug.  28, 1861.     He  kept  a  circn- 
latiug  library  Dear  Dandee  when  he  was  sev- 
euteen  years  of  age,  and  was  afterwards  clerk 
to  Lord  Lousdale,  in  England.    He  came  to 
Canada  in  1820,  where  he  was  engaged  success- 
fully in  the  book  and  drug  trade  in  Toronto. 
He  entered  upon  political  life  in  1823;  edited 
the  Colonial  Advocate  (1824-33)  and  was  a  nat- 
ural agitator.     He  criticised  the  government 
party,  and  efforts  to  suppi^ess  his  paper  failed. 
Rioters  destroyed  his  office  in  1826,  and  the  peo- 
ple, whose  cause  he  advocated,  elected  him  to 
the  Canadian  Parliament. 
Five   times  he   was  ex- 
pelled from  that  body  for  lz^^^^^=-'  ^  r  ;/ 
alleged  libels  in  his  news- 
paper, and  was  as  often 
re-elected,unti]  finally  the 
Assembly  got  rid  of  him 
by  refusing  to  issue  a  writ 
for  a  new  election.     He 
went  to  England  in  1832, 
with  a  petition  of  griev- 
ances to  the  Home  Govern- 
ment.    In  1836  Toronto 
was  incorporated  a  city, 
and  Mackenzie  was  chosen 
its  first  mayor.     He  en- 
gaged, as  a  leader,  in  the 

Canadian  Rebellion  (which  see),  when  he  was 
outlawed  by  his  government,  his  property  was 
confiscated,  and  he  fled  to  the  United  States. 
An-ested  at  Rochester  by  the  United  States 
authorities  on  a  charge  of  a  violation  of  the 
neutrality  laws,  he  was  sentenced  to  eighteen 
mouths' imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  of  Mon- 
roe. At  the  end  of  that  time  he  went  to  New 
York,  where  he  was  the  actuary  of  the  Mechan- 
ics' Institute,  and  with  his  family  resided  in  the 
.basement  of  their  school  building.  He  was 
editorially  connected  with  the  New  York  Tribune 
for  some  time,  and  published  Mackenzi^s  Gazette. 
In  1850  his  government  panloned  him,  restored 
his  confiscated  property,  and  he  returned  to 
Canada,  where  he  was  elected  to  Parliament, 
and  remained  a  member  of  the  Assembly  until 
1858.  He  established  a  newspaper  in  Toronto, 
and  conducted  it  until  his  death.  Mackenzie 
was  a  thoroughly  sincere  and  honest  man,  and 
hail  the  courage  of  his  convictions.  His  admir- 
ers purchased  for  him  a  residence  near  Toronto 
and  a  small  annuity. 

Mackerel  and  Free  Sohools.  The  first  free 
school  established  by  the  Pilgrim  fathers  was 
supported  by  the  proceeds  of  the  luackerel-fish- 
ery  authorized  by  the  Legislature  of  the  colony, 
by  a  grant  which  was  confirmed  in  1674,  in  the 
following  words:  "This  court  having  received, 
by  the  deputies  of  the  several  towns,  the  signif- 
icance of  the  minds  of  the  mtyor  part  of  the 
freemen  of  the  colony,  that  all  the  profits  of  the 
fishery  at  Cape  Cod,  granted  by  the  court  for 
the  erecting  and  maintaining  of  a  school,  do 
hereby  confirm  the  grant  of  the  aforesaid  prof- 
its of  the  fishery  at  the  cape  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  school.'' 

Maoklnflw  (or  Micbilimackinao).     In   the 


bosom  of  the  clear,  cold,  and  deep  waters  of  the 
strait  between  lakes  Huron  and  Michigan — a 
strait  forty  miles  in  length — stands  a  limestone 
rock  about  seveu  miles  in  circumference,  rising 
in  its  centre  to  an  altitude  of  nearly  three  hun- 
dred feet,  and  covered  with  a  rough  and  gen- 
erous soil,  out  of  which  springs  heavy  timber. 
The  Indians,  impressed  by  its  form,  called  it 
Mich-il-i-mack-i-nac— "  The  Great  Turtle."  On 
the  opposite  shore  of  the  peninsula  of  Michi- 
gan, French  Jesuits  erected  a  stronghold  and 
called  it  Fort  Micbilimackinao,  which  name  has 


MAC&IMACK,  FROM  BOUND  ISLAMD. 

been  abbreviated  to  Mackinaw.  This  fort  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  British,  in  their  conquest 
of  Canada  (1760),  but  the  Indians  there  remained 
hostile  to  their  new  masters.  "  You  have  con- 
quered the  French,"  they  said,  "  but  you  have 
not  conquered  us."  The  most  important  village 
of  the  Chippewas — one  of  the  most  powerful 
tribes  of  Pontiac's  Confederacy  (which  see) — 
was  upon  the  back  of  Michiliniackinac.  Early 
in  the  summer  of  1763  (June  4)  the  front  of  the 
island  was  filled  with  Indians,  who,  professing 
warm  friendship  for  the  English,  invited  the 
garrison  at  Fort  Mackinaw  to  witness  a  great 
game  of  ball — an  exciting  amusement.  They 
did  so.  At  length  a  ball,  making  a  lofty  curve 
in  the  air,  fell  near  the  pickets.  It  was  a  pre- 
concerted signal.  The  warriors  rushed  towards 
the  fort  as  if  iu  quest  of  the  ball,  when  their 
hands  suddenly  pulled  gleaming  hatchets  from 
beneath  their  blankets  and  began  a  massacre  of 
the  garrison ;  but,  hearing  that  a  strong  British 
force  was  approaching,  the  barbarians  aban- 
doned the  fort  and  fled.  This  fort  came  into 
the  possession  of  the  United  States  iu  1796, 
when  the  Northwestern  posts  were  given  up  by 
the  British  in  compliance  with  the  treaty  of 
peace  in  1783  (which  see).  The  fortification 
called  Fort  Holmes,  on  the  high  southwest  bluff 
of  the  island,  was  garrisoned  iu  1812  by  a  small 
force  of  Americans,  and  was  captured  (July 
17, 1812)  by  a  British  force.  (See  Fall  of  Macki- 
naw.) 

Mackinaw,  its  Recapture  attempted.  The 
island  and  fort  of  Mackinaw  (see  Fall  ofMarkl- 
naw)  was  the  key  to  the  vast  fur-trade  in  the 
Northwest,  and  the  Americans  planned  a  land 
and  naval  expedition  in  the  spring  of  1814  for 
its  recapture.  A  small  squadron  was  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  Commander  St.  Clair,  and  a  land 
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force  was  placed  nnder  the  command  of  Lieu- 
tenaut  -  colonel  Croghan,  of  Fort  Stephenson 
(which  see)  fame.  They  left  Detroit  at  the  be- 
ginning of  July.  A  part  of  the  force  went 
against  the  post  of  the  Northwest  Fur  Com- 
pany, at  the  Falls  of  St.  Mary,  the  agents  of 
which  were  among  the  most  active  of  the  Brit- 
ish emissaries  in  inciting  the  Indians  to  make 
war  on  the  Americans.  The  keepera  of  the  post 
fled  when  the  armament  api>eared,  and  the 
Americans  destroyed  everything  of  valne  that 
could  not  be  carried  away.  Then  the  whole  ex- 
pedition started  for  Mackinaw.  The  force  of 
the  Americans  was  top  small  to  effect  a  capture, 
aud  the  enterprise  was  abandoned.  Some  ves- 
sels cruised  in  those  waters  for  a  time.  The 
expedition  returned  to  Detroit  in  August,  and 
no  further  military  movements  were  undertaken 
in  the  Northwest,  excepting  a  raid  by  McArthur. 
(See  McArihw^e  Baid.) 

MoKnight,  Charles,  M.D.,  was  bom  at  Cran- 
berry, N.  J.,  Oct.  10, 1750 ;  dietl  in  New  York  in 
1791.  He  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1771,  stud- 
ied medicine  with  Dr.  Shippen,  and  entered  the 
Continental  army  as  a  surgeon.  He  soon  be- 
came surgeon  of  the  Middle  Department.  After 
the  war  he  settled  in  New  York,  where  he  be- 
came a  very  eminent  practitioner,  and  was  for 
some  time  professor  of  anatomy  aud  surgery  in 
Colombia  College. 

McLane,  Allan,  was  born  Aug.  8, 1746 ;  died 
at  Wilmington,  Del.,  May  22,  1829.  Removing 
to  Dolawai-e  in  1774,  he  left  an  estate  in  Phila- 
delphia worth  (15,000,  the  whole  of  which  he 
sacrificed  in  the  service  of  his  country.  Mr. 
McLane  entered  warmly  into  the  contest  for 
freedom,  becoming  first  a  lieutenant  in  CsBsar 
Rodney's  regiment.  He  joined  the  army  under 
Washington  in  1776,  and  distinguished  himself 
at  the  battles  of  Long  Island,  White  Plains, 
Trenton,  and  Princeton.  He  was  made  captain 
in  1777.  He  commanded  the  outposts  of  the 
Continental  army  around  Philadelphia  while 
that  city  was  occupied  by  the  British  (1777-78), 
and  was  made  major  of  the  infantry  of  '^  Lee's 
Legion."  (See  Lee,  Henry,)  While  engaged  in 
active  service  under  that  commander,  he  dis- 
covered and  reported  the  weakness  of  the  garri- 
son at  Stony  Point,  and  promoted  its  capture  on 
July  16,  1779.  He  also  revealed  the  weakness 
of  the  garrison  at  Paulua's  Hook,  and  partici- 
pated in  the  brilliant  affair  there,  Aug.  19, 1779. 
His  personal  courage  and  strength  were  remark- 
able. In  an  encounter,  near  Fraukford,  Penn., 
with  three  British  dragoons,  he  killed  one, 
wounded  another,  and  caused  the  third  to  flee 
for  his  life.  After  the  war  he  held  prominent 
civil  positions — namely,  member  of  the  Assembly 
of  Delaware,  and  its  speaker;  six  years  a  privy- 
councillor;  a  judge  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas;  marshal  of  the  district  from  1790  to  1798, 
and  collector  of  the  port  of  Wilmington  from 
1808  until  his  death. 

MoLane,  Louis,  was  born  at  Smyrna,  Kent 
Co.,  Del.,  May  28, 1786;  died  in  Baltimore,  Md., 
Oct.  7,  1857.  He  was  a  son  of  Major  Allan 
McLane,  a  distinguished  officer  of  the  Revolu- 


tion. He  entered  the  navy  at  thirteen  years  of 
age,  aud  served  as  a  midshipman  under  Decatur 
in  the  PldladdphM  (which  see),  but  afterwards 
studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1808.  When  Baltimore  was  threatened,  in  1814, 
he  was  a  member  of  a  volunteer  corps  that 
marched  to  its  defence.  For  ten  successive 
years  (1817-27)  he  represented  Delaware  in 
Congress,  and  was  United  Stat«s  Senator  from 
1827  to  1829.  In  May,  1829,  President  Jackson 
appointed  him  American  minister  to  Great  Brit- 
ain, which  post  he  held  two  years,  when  he  was 
called  to  Jackson's  cabinet  as  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  In  his  instructions  to  McLane,  the 
President  said,  ^*  Ask  nothing  but  what  is  right, 
and  submit  to  nothing  that  is  wrong."  In  183.3, 
in  consequence  of  his  declining  to  remove  the 
government  deposits  from  the  United  States 
Bank  (which  see),  he  was  transferred  to  the  po- 
sition of  Secretary  of  State,  which  office  he  held 
ntitil  1834,  when  he  resigned,  and  retired  from 
public  life.  For  ten'  successive  years  (1837-47) 
he  was  president  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad.  Pending  the  settlement  of  the  Ore- 
gon boundary  question  he  was  ambassador  in 
London,  to  which  he  was  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Polk  in  June,  1845.  His  last  public  acta 
were  as  a  member  of  the  Convention  at  An- 
napolis to  reform  the  constitution  of  Mary- 
land. 

MoLawa,  Lafayette,  was  bom  in  Georgia, 
and  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1842.  He  re- 
mained in  the  army  until  1861,  when  he  joined 
the  insurgents,  and  became  one  of  the  most  ac- 
tive of  the  Confederate  military  leaders.  He 
had  served  iu  the  war  against  Mexico.  Made 
a  major-general  in  the  Confederate  army,  he 
commanded  a  division  under  Lee,  and  was 
distinguished  at  Fredericksburg,  Gettysburg, 
and  at  Averasborough  (which  see),  N.  C.  He 
surrendered  with  Johnston's  army  in  April, 
1865. 

McLean,  Allan,  was  born  in  Scotland,  in 
1725;  died  in  1784.  He  was  a  lieutenant  in  a 
Scotch  brigade  in  the  service  of  the  Dutch 
in  1747.  He  left  that  service  in  1757,  came  to 
America,  aud  was  at  the  capture  of  Fort  Du- 
quesne  in  1758.  He  served  under  Amherst  in 
1759,  and  was  major- commander  of  the  One- 
hundred-and -fourteenth  Highlanders, which  reg- 
iment he  raised.  He  was  made  lieutenant- 
colonel  in  1771,  aud  in  1775  he  came  to  America 
again,  to  fight  the  patriotic  colonist-s.  With  a 
corps  of  Royal  Highland  emigrants,  which  he 
raised  in  Canada,  he  occupied  Quebec  late  in 
1775,  and  rendered  great  service  during  the  siege 
by  Montgomery.  He .  commanded  the  fort  at 
Penobscot  (which  see)  in  1779,  and  in  1780  was 
made  a  colonel. 

MoLean,  John,  LL.D.,  was  bom  in  Morris 
County,  N.  J.,  March  11,  1785;  died  in  Cincin- 
nati, 0.,  April  4, 1861.  His  father  removed  first 
to  Virginia,  then  to  Kentucky,  and  in  1799  set- 
tled in  Warren  County,  O.  John  labored  on  a 
farm  until  he  was  sixteen  years  old,  receiving  a 
scanty  education;  studied  law,  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  iu  1807,  aud  was  a  member  of  Con- 
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gress  from  1813  to  1816.  He  was  a  supporter 
of  Madison's  adiuiuistratioD,  and  from  1816  to 
1822  lie  was  ajudgeofthe  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio, 
lu  1822  he  was  made  cominissiouer  of  the  gen- 
eral land-office,  and  in  1823  postmaster-general. 
In  1830  he  became  a  justice  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  and  was  always  known  as  an 
advocate  for  the  freedom  of  the  slaves.  In  the 
Dred  Scott  case  (which  see)  Judge  McLean 
dissented  from  the  opinion  of  Chief- Justice 
Tauey. 

MoMinnsviUe,  Battlr  near.  Generals  Bragg 
and  Buell  had  marched  in  nearly  parallel  lines 
eastward  towards  Chattanooga  —  the  latter 
north  of  the  Tennessee  River,  and  the  former 
south  of  it.  Bragg  won  the  race,  and  with  full 
forty  thousand  men  turned  his  face  towards  the 
Ohio.  Bragg  divided  his  force  into  three  corps, 
commanded  respectively  by  Generals  Hardee, 
Polk,  and  £.  Kirby  Smith.  The  latter  was  sent 
to  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  while  the  two  former  held 
Chattanooga  and  its  vicinity.  Buell  disposed 
his  line  from  Huntsville,  Ala.,  to  McMinusville, 
Warren  Co.,  Tenn.  So  lay  the  opposing  armies 
when  Kirby  Smith  left  Knoxville  to  invade  Ken- 
tucky. Bragg  crossed  the  Tennessee,  j  nst  above 
Chattanooga,  on  Aug.  21,  with  thirty-six  regi- 
ments of  infantry,  five  of  cavalry,  and  forty 
guns.  Louisville  was  his  destination.  He  ad- 
vanced among  the  rugged  mountains  towards 
Bueirs  left  at  McMinusville  as  a  feint,  but  fair- 
ly tlanked  the  Natiotmls.  This  was  a  cavalry 
movement,  which  resulted  in  a  battle  there.  The 
horsemen  were  led  by  General  Forrest,  who,  for 
several  days,  had  been  hovering  around  Leba- 
non, Murfreesborough,  and  Nashville.  Attempt- 
ing to  cut  off  BuelFs  communications,  he  was 
confronted  (Aug.  30)  by  National  cavalry  under 
E.  P.  Fyffe,  of  General  f .  J.  Wood's  division,  who 
had  made  a  rapid  march.  After  a  short  strug- 
gle the  Confederate.s  were  routed.  Supposing 
Bragg  was  aiming  at  Nashville,  Buell  took  means 
to  <lefend  that  city. 

MoNab^  Sir  Allan  Napier,  was  born  at  Ni- 
agara, Feb.  19, 1798 ;  died  at  Toronto,  Can.,  Aug. 
8,  1862.  His  father  was  tbe  principal  aid  on 
the  staff  of  General  Simcoe  dnnng  the  war  for 
independence.  Allan  became  a  midshipman  in 
1813,  in  the  British  fleet  on  Lake  Ontario,  but 
soon  left  the  navy  and  joined  the  array.  He 
commanded  the  British  advanced  guard  at  the 
Battle  of  Plattsburg  (  which  see  ).  He  prac- 
tised law  at  Hamilton,  C.  W.,  after  the  war,  and 
was  in  the  Caniidian  Parliament  in  1820,  be- 
ing chosen  speaker  of  the  Assembly.  In  1837- 
38  he  commanded  the  militia  on  the  Niagara 
frontier,  and  was  a  conspicuous  actor  in  crnsh- 
uig  the  "  rebellion."  He  sent  a  party  to  destroy 
the  Caroline  (which  see),  and  for  his  services  at 
tiiat  period  he  was  knighted.  (See  Canadian 
Rebellion,)  After  the  union  of  the  two  prov- 
inces (Upper  and  Lower  Canada),  in  1841,  he 
became  speaker  of  the  Legislature.  He  was 
piinie  minister  under  the  governorship  of  Lord 
Elgin  and  Sir  Edmund  Head,  and  in  1860  was  a 
member  of  the  Legislative  Council. 

McNeil,  JOBX,  was  bora  at  Hillsborough,  N.  H., 


in  1784 ;  died  at  Washington,  D.  C,  Feb.  23, 
1850.  He  entered  the  army  as  captain  in  March, 
1812,  and  was  breveted  lieutenant-colonel  for 
his  good  conduct  at  the  Battle  of  Chippewa 
(which  see).  The  next  year  he  was  wounded 
at  the  Battle  of  Niagara,  or  Lundy's  Lane 
(  which  see ),  and  was  breveted  colonel.  In 
1830  he  resigned  his  commission,  and  was  ap- 
pointed, by  President  Jackson,  Surveyor  of  the 
Port  of  Boston,  which  office  he  held  until  his 
death.  His  wife  was  a  half-sister  of  President 
Pierce. 

McNeil,  John,  was  born  on  British-American 
soil,  of  American  parents,  in  1820,  and  was  a 
hatter  in  St.  Louis  about  twenty  years.  He  en- 
tered the  military  service  with  General  Lyon  in 
May,  1861,  and  was  in  command  of  St.  Louis, 
under  Fremont,  having  performed  good  miHtary 
service.  He  was  made  colonel  of  volunteers, 
and  early  in  1862  took  command  of  a  cavaliy 
regiment  and  of  a  military  district  in  Missouri, 
in  which  he  distinguished  himself,  and  was  made 
a  brigadier-general.  He  assisted  in  driving  the 
forces  under  Price  out  of  Missouri  in  the  fall 
of  1864.     (See  Last  InvaMon  of  Missouri.) 

Macomb^  Alexander,  was  a  son  of  a  fur- 
merchant,  and  was  born  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  April 
3,  1782;  died  at  Washington,  D.  C,  June  25, 
1841.  He  entered  the  army  as  cornet  of  caval- 
ry in  1799;  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  war 
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with  Great  Britain,  in  1812,  held  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-colonel  of  engineers  and  adjutant- 
general  of  the  army.  He  had  five  brothers  in 
that  contest.  He  was  transferred  to  the  artil- 
lery, and  distinguished  himself  on  the  Niagara 
frontier.  In  January,  1814,  he  was  promoted  to 
brigadier-general,  and  when  General  Izard  left 
the  military  post  on  Lake  Champlain,  in  the 
summer  of  that  year,  Macomb  was  left  in  chief 
command  in  that  region*    In  that  capacity  he 
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won  a  victory  over  the  British  at  Plattsburg 
(Sept.  11, 1814).  For  his  conduct  on  that  occa- 
sion he  was  commissioned  a  major-general  in  the 
United  States  Army,  and  received  thanks  and  a 
gold  medal  from  Congress.    (See  Battle  ofPlatts- 
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burg.)  On  the  death  of  General  Brown,  in  1835, 
General  Macomb  was  appointed  general-iu-chief 
of  the  armies  of  the  United  States,  which  posi- 
tion he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death.  His  re- 
mains were  interred,  with  military  honors,  in 
the  Congi*essional  burying-ground,  Washington, 
and  over  them  stands  a  beautiful  white  marble 
monument,  properly  inscribed.  General  Ma- 
comb wrote  a  treatise  on  Martial  Law  and  Courts- 
martial, — His  son,  William  H., entered  the  Unit- 
ed States  navy,  as  midshipman,  in  1834.  He  was 
engaged  against  forts  in  China  in  1856,  and  in 
the  expedition  to  Paraguay  in  1859,  in  which  he 
commanded  the  Metacomet.  In  the  Civil  War 
he  was  active  on  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi 
and  on  the  coast  of  North  Carolina,  attaining 
the  rank  of  commodore  in  1862.  In  1869  he 
commanded  the  steamsliip  Plymouth,  in  the  Eu- 
ropean squadron,  and  was  light-house  inspector 
in  1871. 

Itfacon,  Nathaniel,  was  born  in  Warren  Coun- 
ty, N.  C,  in  1757 ;  died  there,  June  29, 1837.  At 
college  at  Princeton  when  the  Revolution  broke 
out,  he  returned  home,  and  volunteered  as  a  pri- 
vate soldier  in  the  company  of  his  brother.  He 
was  at  the  fall  of  Charleston,  the  disaster  to 
Gates  near  Camden  (see  Sanders's  Creek),  and 
with  Green  in  his  remarkable  retreat  across  the 
Carolinas.  From  17H0  to  1785  he  was  a  member 
of  the  North  Caroliua  Assembly,  and  he  opposed 
the  ratification  of  the  national  Constitution. 
From  1791  to  1815  he  was  a  member  of  Congress, 
and  fi-om  1816  to  1828  United  States  Senator. 


Mr.  Macon  was  a  warm  personal  friend  of  Jeffer- 
son and  Madison,  and  his  fellow-citizens  have 
embalmed  his  name  in  the  title  of  one  of  the 
counties  of  North  Carolina.  John  Raudolph, 
the  cynic,  said  of  him,  in  his  will,  **  He  is  the 
best,  purest,  and  wisest  man  that  I  ever 
knew.''  Mr.  Jefferson  called  him  "  The 
last  of  the  Romans.**  He  selected  for  his 
place  of  burial  an  unti liable  ridge,  order- 
ed the  spot  to  be  marked  only  by  a  pile 
of  loose  stones,  and  directed  his  coffin  to 
be  made  .of  plain  boards,  and  to  be  paid 
for  before  his  interment. 

MoPhenon  Bines,  a  volunteer  uni- 
formed company,  composed  of  young  men 
of  the  best  families  in  Philadelphia.  The 
uniform  was  a  close -fittiug  blue -cloth 
jacket  and  pantaloons  with  white  fac- 
ings, with  cocked  hat  covered  with  bear- 
skiu  and  adorned  with  a  cockade  and  a 
buck's  taiL  Their  legs  were  encased  in 
close-fitting  gaiters,  which  buttoned  over 
the  shoes.  They  ranked  as  infantry. 
When,  on  Dec.  26, 1799,  there  was  a  funer- 
al procession  from  the  Hall  of  Congress 
to  the  German  Lutheran  Church  in  Phila- 
delphia, to  hear  an  oration  in  memory 
of  Washington  from  General  Henry  Lee, 
the  McPherson  Blues  were  invited  by  a 
committee  of  Congress  to  attend  as  a 
guard  of  honor.  After  the  ceremonies 
at  the  church,  the  Blues  re-formed,  and 
in  the  street,  in  the  presence  of  thou- 
sands of  citizens,  a  squad  of  them  fired  a 
salute,  in  the  manner  such  honor  is  paid 
at  the  grave  of  a  deceased  officer.  Six  of  that 
company  were  living  as  late  as  1862.  They 
have  since  passed  to  the  world  of  spirits. 


A  MCPHERSOX  BLUK. 

McPherson,  James  Biroseye,  was  born  at 
Clyde,  Sandusky  Co.,  O.,  Nov.  14,  1828 ;  killed 
near  Atlanta,  Ga.,  July  22, 1864.  He  graduated 
at  West  Point  in  1853,  the  first  in  his  class,  and 
entered  the  engineer  corps.  He  was  made  cap- 
tain in  August,  1861,  aud  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers  in  May,  1862.    He  was  aid  to  Gen- 
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eral  Halleok  late  in  1861,  and  ohief-engineer  of 
the  Army  of  the  Tenuessee,  doing  good  service 
at  Fort  Donelsoo,  Shiloh,  Coriutb,  and  luka 
Springs.     In  December,  1862,  he  commanded 
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the  Seventeenth  Corps  with  great  ability,  hav- 
ing been  m.ide  major-general  in  October.  He 
did  admirable  service,  under  Grant,  in  the  Yicks- 
burg  campaign  (1863),  and  was  made  brigadier 
in  the  United  States  Army  in  Augnst.  He  was 
also  active  and  efficient  in  the  Atlanta  campaign, 
in  1864,  distinguishing  himself  everywhere,  as 
commander  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee.  He 
was  shot  while  reconnoitring,  by  a  Confederate 
named  McPherson. 

McPheraon,  William,  was  bom  in  Philadel- 
phia in  1756 ;  died  near  there  in  November,  1813. 
At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  was  appointed  a  cadet 
in  the  British  army,  and  became  adjutant  of  a 
regiment.  He  joined  the  Continental  army  on 
the  Hudson  at  the  close  of  1779,  and  was  made 
a  brevet -major  by  Washington.  Serving  as 
aid  to  Lafayette  for  a  wbile,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  a  partisan  corps  of  cavalry, 
which  served  in  Virginia  in  1781.  President 
Washington  appointed  him  Surveyor  of  the 
Port  of  Philadelphia  in  1789 ;  Inspector  of  Rev- 
enue in  I79t]  and  Naval  Officer  late  in  1793, 
which  position  he  held  until  his  death.  He  was 
made  brigadier-general  in  the  Provisional  army 
in  1798.  His  brother,  John,  was  aid  to  Gener- 
al Montgomery,  and  perished  with  him  at  the 
siege  of  Quebec  (which  see). 

McRee,  William,  was  bom  at  Wilmington, 
N.  C,  Deo.  13, 1787  ;  died  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Sept. 
10, 1833.  He  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1805,  and 
entered  tlie  corps  of  enghieers.  He  was  major 
in  July,  1812;  was  chief^ngineer  on  the  north- 
ern frontier,  and  was  breveted  colonel  for  ser- 
vices iu  defence  of  Fort  Erie  in  August,  1814. 
Made  lieutenant-colonel  in  1818,  he  resigned  in 
1819,  and  was  United  States  Surveyor  of  Public 
Lands  in  the  Mississippi  region  from  1825  to 
1832.  He  had  been  sent  to  France  by  Mujor 
Thayer  in  1816  to  collect  scientific  and  military 
information  for  the  benefit  of  the  military  acad- 


emy at  West  Point,  of  which  Thayer  was  then 
superintendent. 

Madison,  James,  fourth  President  of  the 
United  States,  wtvs  bom  at  Port  Conway,  King 
Greorge's  Co.,  Va.,  March  16, 1751 ;  died  at  Mon  tpe- 
lier,  Va.,  June  28, 1836.  He  was  a  graduate  of  the 
College  of  New  Jersey  (1771),  studied  law,  and 
in  1776  was  elected  to  a  seat  in  the  Virginia  As- 
sembly. He  became  a  member  of  the  Execu- 
tive Council  in  1778,  and  was  sent  to  Congress 
in  1779.  In  that  body  he  continually  opposed 
the  issue  of  paper-money  by  the  states.  He  was 
active  until  the  peace  in  1783,  when  he  retired 
to  private  life,  but  was  drawn  out  again  as  a 
delegate  to  the  convention  that  framed  the  na- 
tional Constitution.  In  that  body  he  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  debates,  and  wrote  some 
of  the  papers  in  Tke  Federalist^  which  advocated 
the  adoption  of  that  instrument.  He  was  also 
in  the  Virginia  Convention  in  1788  that  ratified 
the  Constitution.  A  member  of  Congress  from 
1789  to  1797,  Madison  did  much  iu  the  establish- 
ment of  the  nation  on  a  firm  foundation.  Unit- 
ing with  the  Republican  party,  he  was  a  mod- 
erate opponent  of  the  administration  of  Wash- 
ington. He  declined  the  post  of  Secretary  of 
State,  vacated  by  Jefferson  in  1793,  which  Wash- 
ington offered  him.  He  presented  a  series  of 
resolutions  to  the  Virginia  Legislature  in  1798, 
drawn  by  him,  on  the  basis  of  a  series  drawn  by 
Jefferson  for  the  Kentucky  Legislature,  which 
contained  the  essence  of  the  doctrine  of  state 
supremacy.  They  were  adopted.  (See  Resolu- 
tions of  1798.)     In  1801  Madison  was  appointed 
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by  Jefferson  Secretary  of  State,  which  oflBce  he 
held  until  he  took  tbe  cliair  of  President  of  the 
United  States.  He  very  soon  became  involved 
in  disputes  about  impressment  with  the  govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain,  and,  in  1812,  was  compel- 
led to  declare  war  against  that  nation.  He  was 
enabled  to  proclaim  a  treaty  of  peace  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1815.     Retihng  from  office  in  1817,  he 
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pnsAcd  tbe  remainder  of  bis  days  on  his  estate 
at  Muntpelier.  His  accouiplished  wife,  Dorothy 
(commonly  called  **  Dolly  ^'),  shared  his  Joys 
and  sorrows  from  the  time  of  their  mamage  in 
PbilHdelpbia  in  1794  until  his  death,  and  sur- 
vived him  until  July  2, 1849,  when  she  also  died, 
at  the  age  of  eighty -two  years.  She  was  a  long 
time  among  the  leaders  in  Washington  society. 
MadlBon,  James,  Re-election  of.  In  the 
fall  of  1812  James  Madison  was  re-elected  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  with  Elbridge  Gerry 
as  Vice-President,  George  Clinton  having  died 
in  April  previously.  There  were  some  changes 
made  in  the  cabinet,  John  Armstrong  having 
taken  the  place  of  William  Eustis  as  Secreta- 
ry of  War,  in  January,  1813,  and  William  Jones 
that  of  Paul  Hamilton  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
at  the  same  time.  Monroe,  who  had  acted  as  Sec- 
retary of  War  a  short  time,  remained  Secretary 
of  State.  Albert  Gallatin  remained  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury;  so, also, did  Gideon  Granger  con- 
tinue Postmaster-general.  William  Pinkney  re- 
mained in  the  cabinet  as  Attorney-general. 

Madiflon,  Mrs.,  and  'WaBhington's  Portrait. 
President  Madison,  seeing  that  the  capital  was 
in  danger  when  victory  remained  with  the  Brit- 
ish at  Bladensburg  (which  see),  sent  messengers 
to  his  wife,  advising  her  to  fly  to  a  place  of 
safety.     She  had  already  been  apprised  of  the 
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disaster  on  the  field.  On  receiving  the  message 
from  her  husband  (Aug.  24, 1814),  between  two 
and  three  o'clock  P.M.,  she  ordered  her  carriage 
and  sent  away  in  a  wagon  silver  plate  and  oth- 
er valuables,  to  be  deposited  in  tbe  Bank  of 
Maryland.  In  one  of  the  rooms  hung  a  full- 
length  portrait  of  Washington,  painted  by  Stu- 
art. Wliile  anxiously  waiting  for  the  arrival  of 
her  husband,  she  took  measures  for  preserving 
the  picture,  when,  finding  tbe  process  of  un- 
screwing the  frame  from  the  wall  too  tedious, 
she  had  it  broken  in  pieces,  and  tbe  canvas 
was  removed  from  the  stretcher  with  her  own 


hands.  Just  as  she  had  accomplished  so  much, 
two  gentlemen  from  New  York  (Jacob  Barker 
and  R.  G.  L.  De  Peyster)  entered  the  room.  The 
precious  picture  was  lying  on  the  floor.  The 
sound  of  approaching  troops  was  heard.  They 
might  be  the  invaders,  coming  to  secure  so  nota- 
ble a  captive  as  the  beautiful  wife  of  the  Presi- 
dent. *'  Save  that  picture,*'  said  Mrs.  Madison 
to  the  two  gentlemen.  "  Save  it  if  possible ;  if 
not  possible,  destroy  it ;  under  no  circumstances 
allow  it  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  British." 
Then,  snatching  np  the  precions  parchment 
which  bore  the  engrossed  copy  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  and  the  autographs  of  the 
signers,  which  she  had  also  resolved  to  save,  she 
hastened  to  the  carriage,  with  her  sister  and  her 
husband,  and  was  borne  away  to  a  place  of  safe- 
ty beyond  the  'Potomac.  Barker  and  De  Peys- 
ter rolled  up  the  picture,  and,  with  it,  accompa- 
nied a  portion  of  the  retreating  army,  and  so 
saved  it.  That  picture  was  left  at  a  furm-honse 
wbere  they  lodged  that  night,  and  a  few  weeks 
afterwards  Mr.  Barker  restored  it  to  Mre.  Madi- 
son. It  now  hangs  in  the  Blue  Room  at  the  - 
presidential  mansion  in  Washington.  The  re- 
vered parchment  is  still  preserved  by  the  govern- 
ment. Mr&  Dolly  (Payne)  Madison  was  a  supe- 
rior woman,  and  possessed  remarkable  beauty  of 
person.  She  possessed  those  charms  which  *'  at 
sixty  bloom  as  fair  as  at  sixteen.''  Her  parents 
were  Quakers,  and  lived  in  Philadelphia,  where, 
at  an  early  age,  she  married  Mr.  Todd,  a  young 
lawyer,  but  soon  became  a  widow.  James  Madi- 
son, a  member  of  Congress  there,  wooed  and  won 
the  young  widow  in  1794,  and  all  through  his 
life  she  was  a  helpmate  indeed.  She  was  the 
acknowledged  leader  in  Washington  society  for 
many  years.   She  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty-two. 

Madiflon's  Cabinet  Offlcera.  Madison  nom- 
inated to  the  Senate  Robert  Smith,  of  Mary- 
land, as  Seci-etary  of  State;  Albert  Gallatin 
(continued  in  ofiice),  as  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury ;  William  Kiistis,  of  Massacliusetts,  Secreta- 
ry of  War;  Paul  Hamilton,  of  South  Carolina, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy ;  Gideon  Granger,  of  New 
York  (continued  in  office).  Postmaster-general ; 
and  Caesar  A.  Rodney,  of  Delaware  (continued  in 
office).  Attorney-general. 

Madoc.  Welsh  records  and  traditions  de- 
clare that  Madoc,  a  son  of  Owen  Gwynneth, 
Prince  of  North  Wales,  disgust-ed  with  tbe  do- 
mestic contentions  about  the  rightful  successor 
of  his  father,  went  on  a  voyage  of  discovery, 
with  well -manned  ships  and  many  followers, 
about  the  year  1170 ;  that  he  sailed  westward 
from  Ireland  and  discovered  a  fraitful  country ; 
that,  returning,  he  fitted  out  a  squadron  of  ten 
vessels  and  filled  them  with  a  colony  of  men, 
women,  and  children  of  his  country,  and  with 
these  sailed  for  the  fair  land  he  had  found.  The 
expedition  was  never  heard  of  afterwards.  Trav- 
ellers in  the  Mississippi  valley  and  westward  of 
it  assert  that  the  Man  dans  and  other  Indians 
wbo  are  nearly  white  have  many  Welsh  words 
in  their  language.  Allusions  to  this  fact  have 
been  made  by  early  and  late  writers,  and  it  is 
suggested  that  the  word  Mandan  is  a  corruption 
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of  MailawgwySy  the  name  applied  to  the  fol- 
lowers of  Madawc  or  Madoc.  The  traditions  of 
the  Southern  Indians,  even  as  far  south  as  Pern, 
that  the  elements  of  civilization  were  intro- 
duced among  them  hy  a  white  person,  who  came 
from  the  North,  favor  the  theory  that  the  light- 
colored  Indians  of  our  continent  have  a  mixture 
of  Welsh  blood,  as  they  have  of  Welsh  language. 
Until  the  translation  of  the  Icelandic  chronicles, 
the  Welsh  historians  claimed  for  their  country- 
men the  honor  of  being  the  discoverers  and  first 
European  settlers  of  America.     (See  Northmen.) 

Magellan,  Ferdinando,  a  Portuguese  navi- 
gator, was  bom  about  1470.  After  serving  long 
in  the  Portuguese  navy,  he  went  to  Spain  and 
persuaded  the  authorities  there  that  the  Moluc- 
ca or  Spice  Islands,  which  they  coveted,  might 
be  reached  by  sailing  westward,  and  so  come 
within  the  Pope's  gift  of  lands  westward  of  the 
Azores.  (See  Pope,  Donation  o/^^Ae.)  Magellan  was 
sent  in  that  direction  with  five  ships  and  two 
hundred  and  thirty-six  men.  After  touching  at 
Brazil,  he  went  down  the  coast  and  discover- 
ed and  passed  through  the  strait  which  beare 
his  name,  calling  it  the  Strait  of  the  Eleven 
Thousand  Virgins.  He  passed  into  the  South 
Sea,  discovered  by  Nufiez  (see  Nunez j  Alvar  Ca- 
bega  de  Vaca),  and,  on  account  of  its  general 
calmness,  he  named  it  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Cross- 
ing it,  he  discovered  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands,  eastward  of  the 
China  Sea,  where  he  was  killed 
by  the  natives.  The  expedi- 
tion was  reduced  to  one  ship. 
In  that  the  survivors  sailed 
across  the  Indian  Ocean  and 
aronud  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  reached  Spain  Sept.  6, 
1522.  That  ship  (the  Victoria) 
was  the  first  that  ever  cir- 
cumnavigated the  globe. 

Magruder,  John  Bank- 
HKAD,  was  born  in  Virginia  in 
1810;  died  at  Houston,  Texas, 
Feb.  19,  1871.  He  graduated 
at  West  Point  in  1830;  served 
in  the  war  against  Mexico ; 
joined  the  insurgents  in  1861, 
and  commanded  in  the  defence 
of  Richmond  in  the  suunner 
of  1862  as  brigadier  and  ni»j(»r- 
general.  In  the  fall  of  that 
year  he  commanded  the  Con- 
federate forces  in  Texas,  New 
Mexico,  and  Arizona,  and  was 
in  command  of  the  expedition 
against  the  Nationals  at  Gal- 
veston (which  see). 

Maguaga,  Battle  AT.   Af-  -  ~      '^ 

ter  the  evacuation  of  Canada 
(which  see)  General  Hull  sent 
Hix  hundred  men,  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Mil- 
ler, to  repair  the  misfortunes  of  Van  Home 
aud  afford  a  competent  escort  for  Captain 
Brush  and  the  army  supplies  under  his  charge 
at  the  River  Raisin.  When  the  troops  were 
placed  in  marching  order.  Lieutenant- colonel 


Miller  said  to  the  Ohio  militia :  ^^  Soldiers,  we 
are  now  going  to  meet  the  enemy  and  beat 
them.  The  reverses  of  the  5th  (see  Van  Horne^a 
Defeat)  must  be  repaired.  The  blood  of  our 
brethren,  spilt  by  the  savages,  must  be  avenged. 
I  shall  lead  you.  You  shall  not  disgrace  your- 
selves nor  me.  Every  man  who  shall  leave  the 
ranks  or  fall  back,  without  orders,  shall  be  in- 
stantly put  to  death.  I  charge  the  officers  to 
execute  this  order.''  Turning  to  the  veterans 
of  the  Fourth  Regiment  of  Regulars,  he  said : 
"  My  brave  scildiers,  you  will  add  another  victo- 
ry to  that  of  Tippecanoe — another  laurel  to  that 
gained  on  the  Wabash  last  fall.  If  there  is  now 
any  man  in  the  ranks  of  the  detachment  who 
fears  to  meet  the  enemy,  let  him  fall  out  and 
stay  behind!"  They  all  cried  out,  **ril  not 
stay !  I'll  not  stay !"  and,  led  by  Miller,  they 
pressed  southward,  in  an  onler  ready  for  battle 
at  any  moment,  until,  about  four  o'clock  on  a 
Sabbath  afternoon  (Aug.  9, 1812),  they  reached 
the  vicinity  of  Maguaga,  fourteen  miles  below 
Detroit.  Spies  had  led  the  way,  under  Major 
Maxwell,  followed  by  a  vanguard  of  forty  men, 
under  Captain  Snelling,  of  the  Fourth  Regiment. 
The  infantry  moved  in  two  columns,  about  two 
hundred  yards  apart.  The  cavalry  kept  the  road 
in  the  centi-e,  in  double  file ;  the  artillery  follow- 
ed, aud  fiank  guards  of  riflemen  marched  at  prop- 
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er  distances.  In  the  Oak  Woods,  at  Magnnga, 
near  the  banks  of  the  Detroit,  they  received  from 
an  ambush  of  British  and  Indians,  under  Major 
Mnir  and  Tecnnitha,  a  ten-ible  volley.  This  was 
a  detachment  sent  over  from  Fort  Maiden  by 
(general  Proctor  to  repeat  the  tragedy  at  Browns- 
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town  (which  see),  cnt  off  the  commnnicstioa  be- 
tween the  Raisin  and  Detroit,  and  oaptare  Brash 
and  his  stores.  Snelliug,  in  the  advance,  return- 
ed the  fire  and  maintained  his  position  nntil  Mil- 
ler came  up  with  the  main  body.  These  were  in- 
stantly formed  in  battle  order,  and,  with  a  sbont, 
the  gallant  young  commander  and  his  men  fell 
upon  the  foe.  At  the  same  time,  a  6- pounder 
poured  in  a  storm  of  grape-shot  that  made  sad 
hayoc.  The  battle  soon  became  general,  when, 
closely  pi-essed  in  front  and  rear,  the  British  and 
Canadians  fled,  leaving  Tecum tha  and  his  war- 
riors to  bear  the  brunt  of  battle.  The  white 
men  gained  their  boats  as  quickly  as  possible 
and  sped  across  the  river  to  Fort  Maiden.  The 
barbarians  soon  broke  and  fled  also,  pursued  by 
the  impetuous  Snelling  more  than  two  miles,  on 
a  powerful  horse,  with  a  few  of  the  cavalry.  The 
rout  and  victory  was  complete.  The  Americans 
lost  eighteen  killed  and  fifty -seven  wounded. 
Miller,  though  injured  by  a  fall  from  bis  horse, 
wished  to  push  on  to  the  Raisin,  but  Hull  sent 
a  peremptory  order  for  the  whole  detachment 
to  return  to  Detroit.  The  British  were  gather- 
ing in  force  at  Sandwich,  and  threatening  the 
fort  and  village  of  Detroit. 

Maheinr,  Jonathan,  an  American  clergyman, 
was  born  at  Martha^s  Vineyard,  Mass.,  Oct.  8, 
1720 ;  died  in  Boston,  July  9, 1766.  He  graduat- 
ed at  Harvani  in  1744,  and  was  ordained  minis- 
ter of  the  West  Church,  Boston,  in  1747,  which 
position  he  held  until  his  death.  He  was  a  zeal- 
ous republican  in  politics,  and  his  preaching  and 
writing  were  remarkable  for  their  controversial 
character.  He  was  warmly  opposed  to  the  op- 
erations of  the  "  British  Society  for  the  Propa- 
gation of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,''  for  he 
regarded  it  as  an  instrument  for  the  spread  of 
Episcopacy,  to  which  he  was  opposed.  He  be- 
came involved  in  a  controversy  with  Dr.  Seeker, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  because  the  latter 
proposed  the  introduction  of  bishops  into  the 
colonies.  He  co-operated  with  Otis  and  oth- 
ers in  their  resistance  to  measures  of  the  Brit- 
ish Parliament  concerning  the  Americans,  and 
he  was  among  the  boldest  of  the  Whigs.  His 
death  deprived  the  cause  of  a  stanch  cham- 
pion. 

Mahew  on  Uxilon.  On  Sunday  morning, 
June  8,  1766,  Rev.  Jonathan  Mahew  wrote  to 
James  Otis:  ^*You  have  heard  of  the  commu- 
nion of  churches.  While  I  was  thinking  of  this 
in  my  bed,  the  great  use  and  importance  of  a 
communion  of  colonies  appeared  to  me  in  a 
strong  light.  Would  it  not  be  decorous  for  our 
Assembly  [of  Massachusetts]  to  send  circulars 
to  all  the  rest,  expressing  a  desire  to  cement  a 
union  among  ourselves  T'  The  suggestion  was 
remembered  and  acted  upon  by  the  patriots  of 
Massachusetts. 

Maiden  Bride,  The  First,  in  New  England. 
The  dreadful  famine  and  fever  which  destroyed 
one  half  of  the  Pilgrims  at  New  Plymouth 
during  the  winter  and  spring  of  1621,  made  a 
victim  of  Rose  Standish,  wife  of  Captain  Miles 
Standish.  Her  husband  was  then  thirty-seven 
years  of  age.    Not  lung  after  this  sad  event,  the 


brave  little  captain  was  smitten  by  the  charms 
of  Priscilla  Mullius,  daughter  of  William  Mul- 
lins,  who  was  a  passenger  on  the  Mayfiawer. 
Priscilla  had  then  Just  bloomed  into  young 
womanhood,  and  Standish  sent  young  John  Al- 
deu,  a  cooper  from  Southampton,  who  lived  in 
his  family,  to  ask  the  hand  of  the  maiden  in 
marriage.  The  ambassador  went  to  her  father 
and  discreetly  and  modestly  performed  the  du- 
ties of  bis  niisgion.  The  father  readily  gave 
his  consent,  and  added,  **  But  Priscilla  must  be 
consnlted.''  She  was  summoned  to  the  room, 
where  sat  young,  graceful,  almost  courtly,  rud- 
dy-faced John  Alden,  whom  she  knew  well. 
The  ambassador  of  love  repeated  his  message, 
and  when  Priscilla  asked,  "  Why  does  he  not 
come  himselff  and  was  answered,  ''He  is  too 
busy,"  the  indignant  maiden  declared  that  she 
would  never  marry  a  man  who  was  ''  too  busy  ^' 
to  court  her.  She  said  (in  the  words  of  Long- 
fellow) : 

"  *  Had  be  waited  awhile,  bad  only  Bbowed  tbat  be  loved  me, 
Even  tblB  captain  of  yoara— wbo  knows?— at  last  might 

bave  won  me, 
Old  and  rougb  aa  bo  is;  but  now  it  never  can  bappen.' " 

John  Alden  pressed  the  snit  of  Standish,  when 

'*  Arcbly  tbo  maiden  smiled,  and,  witb  eyes  overrunning  witb 
laughter. 
Said,  in  a  tremulous  voice, '  Why  don*t  you  speak  for  your- 
self, John?'  " 

Toung  Alden  blushed,  bowed,  and  retired,  for 
he  was  faithful  to  his  trust.  His  visit  was  soon 
repeated,  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  nup- 
tials of  John  Alden  and  Priscilla  Mullins  were 
celebrated  by  the  whole  community,  excepting 
Captain  Standish,  who  could  not  readily  forgive 
the  weakness  (for  he  knew  it  was  not  perfidy) 
of  his  young  friend  in  surrendering  at  the  first 
assault  from  the  eyes  and  lips  of  the  maiden. 
The  great -great -granddaughter  of  John  and 
Priscilla,  Mrs.  Phebe  C.  Bailey,  died  at  Dover, 
N.  H.,  in  1^4,  aged  ninety-one  years. 

Maiden  Indian  Quean,  The.  After  fighting 
his  way  through  hostile  tribes,  De  Soto  pene- 
trated the  country  north  to  Silver  Blufifs,  on  the 
Savannah  River.  On  the  opposite  side  of  that 
stream  (in  Barnwell  District,  S.  C.)  lived  a 
young  and  beautiful  Indian  maiden,  who,  as 
queen,  ruled  over  a  large  domain.  She  heard 
of  the  arrival  of  the  strangers,  and,  in  a  rich- 
ly wrought  canoe,  filled  with  feathers,  shaw^ls, 
skins,  and  other  presents,  this  dusky  cacica 
glided  across  the  river,  and,  with  kind  words, 
welcomed  the  Spanish  leader  and  offered  him 
her  services.  They  exchanged  presents.  The 
young  queen  had  a  magnificent  string  of  pearls 
around  her  neck.  This  she  drew  over  her  head 
and  put  it  around  the  neck  of  De  Soto,  a«  a  to- 
ken of  her  regard.  Then  she  invited  him  and 
his  followers  to  cross  over  to  her  valley.  They 
passed  the  stream  in  canoes  and  log-rafts,  and, 
in  the  shade  of  mulberry-trees,  they  encampecl 
and  were  feaated  on  wild -turkey  and  venison. 
There  they  remained  many  days,  enjoying  the 
hospitality  of  the  cacica,  when  the  Spaniard  re- 
quited this  hospitality  by  caiTying  her  away  a 
prisoner,  as  a  hostage  for  the  good  behavior  of 
her  people  towards  his  followers.     She  finally 
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escaped  and  re  turned  home,  a  bifter  enemy  of 
tbe  perfidious  invaders.  (See  De  Soto,  Fernando.) 
Blaine,  Colonial.  Tliis  most  easterly  state 
in  the  Union  was  admitted  in  1820.  Its  shores 
were  first  visited  by  Europeans  under  Bartholo- 
mew Gosnold  (1602)  and  Martin  Pring  (1603), 
though  it  is  possible  they  were  seen  by  Cabot 
(1498)  and  Verazzani  (1524).  The  French,  un- 
der De  Monts,  wintered  near  the  site  of  Calais, 
on  the  St.  Croix  (1604-5),  and  t-ook  possession 
of  the  River  Sagadahock,  or  Kennebec.  Cap- 
tain Weymouth  was  there  in  1605,  and  kidnapped 
some  of  the  natives ;  and  in  1607  the  Plymouth 
Company  sent  emigrants  to  settle  there,  but 
they  did  not  remain  long.  A  French  mission 
established  at  Mount  Desert  was  broken  up  by 
Argall  in  1613  (see  Argall,  Samuel),  and  the  next 
year  Captain  Smith,  landing  first  at  Monhegau 
Island,  explored  the  coast  of  Maine.     (See  Neto 


tenant  to  administer  the  laws  in  1640.  He  es- 
tablished himself  at  Agamenticus  (now  York), 
when,  in  1642,  the  city  callcil  Gorgeana  was  in- 
corporated. There  the  first  representative  gov- 
ernment in  Maine  was  established  (1640).  On 
the  death  of  Sir  Ferdinando  (1647)  the  Province 
of  Maine  descended  to  his  heirs,  and  was  placed 
under  four  jurisdictions.  Massachusetts,  fear- 
ing this  sort  of  dismemberment  of  the  colony 
might  cause  the  fragments  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  French,  made  claim  to  the  territory  under 
its  chai*ter.  Many  of  the. people  of  Maine  pre- 
ferred to  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  in  1652  a  large  number  of  the  free- 
holders in  five  towns  took  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  Bay  State.  The  latter  province  then  as- 
sumed supreme  rule  in  Maine,  and  continued  it 
until  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts  (1660),  when 
Charles  II.,  on  the  petition  of  the  heirs  of  6or- 
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England,  and  Smith,  Captain  John.)  The  whole 
region  of  Maine,  and  far  southward,  westward, 
and  eastward,  was  included  in  the  charter  of  the 
Plymouth  Company,  and  in  1621  the  company, 
baving  granted  the  country  east  of  tbe  St.  Croix 
to  Sir  William  Alexander,  established  that  river 
as  the  eastern  boundary  of  Maine.  (See  Alex- 
ander, Sir  William).  Monhegan  Island  was  first 
settled  (1622)  and  next  Saco  (1623) ;  and  in  1629 
the  Plymouth  Company,  perceiving  it«  own  dis- 
Holutiou  to  be  inevitable,  parcelled  out  the  ten'i- 
tory  in  small  grants.  In  the  course  of  three  years 
the  whole  coast  had  been  thus  disposed  of  as  far 
east  as  the  Penobscot  River.  East  of  that  river 
was  claimed  by  the  French,  and  was  a  subject 
of  dispute  a  long  time.  When  the  Plymouth 
Company  dissolved  (1635)  and  divided  the  Amer- 
ican territory,  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  took  the 
whole  region  between  the  Piscataqua  and  the 
Kennebec,  and  received  a  formal  charter  for  it 
from  Chnrles  I.  in  1639,  when  the  region  was 
called  the  Province  of  Maine,  in  compliment  to 
the  queen,  who  owned  the  Province  of  Maine 
in  France.  In  1636  Gorges  sent  over  his  nephew, 
William  Qorges,  as  governor  of  his  domain,  and 
lie  established  his  government  at  Saco,  where, 
indeed,  there  had  been  an  organized  government 
since  1623,  when  Robert  Gorges  was  governor 
under  the  Plymouth  Company.  In  1639  Sir  Fer- 
dinando was  appointed  governor-general  of  New 
England,  and  his  son  Thomas  was  sent  as  lieu- 


ges,  sent  over  a  commission  to  re-establish  the 
authority  of  the  grantees.  Massachusetts,  after 
long  resistance,  purchased  the  interests  (1677) 
of  the  claimants  for  £12,000  sterling.  In  1674 
the  Dutch  conquered  the  territory  eastwanl 
from  the  Penobscot,  including  that  of  Acadia 
and  Nova  Scotia;  and  in  1676  Cornelius  Steen- 
wyck  was  appointed  governor  of  the  conquered 
territory  by  the  Dutch  West  India  Company 
(which  see).  Settlers  from  Boston  soon  after- 
wards expelled  the  Dutch.  Meanwhile  the  hor- 
rors of  King  Philip's  War  had  extended  to  that 
region,  and  in  the  space  of  three  months  one 
hundred  persons  were  murdered.  (See  King 
Philippe  War.)  Then  came  disputes  arising  out 
of  the  claims  of  the  Duke  of  York  (to  whom 
Charles  II.  had  given  New  Netherland)  to  the 
country  between  the  Kennebec  and  St.  Croix 
rivers,  which  in  1683  had  been  constituted  Corn- 
wall County,  of  the  Province  of  New  York,  over 
which  Andros  was  made  governor.  (See  Andros, 
Sir  Edmund.)  Massachusetts,  however,  contin- 
ued to  hold  possession  of  the  whole  Province  of 
Maine,  excepting  at  Sagadahock  and  Pemaquid. 
But  when  the  duke  became  king  (see  Jamee  II.) 
the  charter  of  Massachusetts  was  forfeited,  and 
Andros  ruled  Maine  with  cruelty.  (See  Massa- 
chusetts.) The  Revolution  of  1688  i-estored  the 
former  political  statns  of  Massachusetts,  and 
thenceforth  the  history  of  the  Province  of  Maine 
is  identified  with  that  of  Massachusetts.     It  re- 
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mniDed  a  part  of  that,  province  until  March  15, 
1820,  when  it  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  the 
twenty-third  independent  state. 

Maine,  Purchase  of.  Massachusetts  claimed 
jurisdiction  over  New  Hampshire  and  Maine,  in 
opposition  to  the  claims  of  Mason  and  Crorges. 
(See  MainCj  Colonial.)  Massachusetts  was  called 
to  defend  her  rights  in  the  premises,  but  the  In- 
dian war  (King  Philip's)  absorbed  her  attention. 
In  the  midst  of  that  war  (June,  1676)  Edward 
Randolph,  a  kinsman  of  Mason,  appeared  in 
Boston  with  a  notice  from  the  Privy  Council 
that  unless  within  six  months  agents  were  sent 
to  defend  the  right  of  Massachusetts  to  these 
provinces,  judgment  by  default  would  be  given 
for  the  claimants.  The  General  Court  sent 
(September)  two  commissioners  (Bnlkley  and 
Stoughton),  with  circumscribed  power,  on  that 
eiTand.  The  Privy  Council  decided  that  the 
patent  of  Massachusetts  did  not  extend  north- 
ward more  than  three  miles  beyond  the  Merri- 
mac,  and  consequently  its  claim  to  jurisdiction 
was  void.  Massachusetts  at  once,  through  the 
agency  of  Usher,  a  wealthy  bookseller  in  Bos- 
ton, purchased  the  territory  of  Maine  from  Gror- 
ges,  with  all  his  proprietary  rights,  for  $60,000. 
(See  Maine f  Colonial.)  The  king  intended  to  pur- 
chase the  territiory  for  the  Duke  of  Monmonth, 
his  illegitimate  son,  but  Massachusetts  was  be- 
fore him  and  resumed  jurisdiction. 

BCaine,  State  of.  During  the  Revolution 
Maine  was  very  little  disturbed,  but  during  the 
War  of  1812  that  district  sufferetl  much.  The 
British  held  possession  of  a  pari,  of  the  country, 
but  their  rule  was  comparatively  mild  after 


were  involved  in  a  controversy  concerning  the 
easteni  boundary  of  Maine,  which  the  treaty  of 
1783  did  not  accurately  define.  The  dispute 
wus  finally  settled  by  treaty  in  1842,  each  party 
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making  concessions.  Maine  was  twice  invaded 
by  Confederates  during  the  Civil  War.  On  the 
night  of  June  29, 1863,  the  officers  and  crew  of 
a  Confederate  privateer  entered  the  harbor  of 
Portland,  captured  the  revenue  cutter  Caleb 
Cuahingy  and  fled  to  sea  with  her,  sharpl3^  pur- 
sued by  two  steamers  manned  by  armed  vol- 
unteers. Finding  they  could  not  escape  with 
the  cutter,  they  blew  her  up,  and  taking  to  their 
boatu,  were  soon  made  prisoners.  At  mid-day 
on  July  18,  1864,  some  Confederates,  led  by  a 
Mississippi  Confederate  captain,  came  from  St. 
John,  N.  B.,  and  entered  Calais  to  rob  the  bank 
there.  Having  been  forewarned  by  the  Ameri- 
can consul  at  St.  John,  the  authorities  \vei*e  pre- 
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they  gained  a  foothold.  Maine  continued  to  be 
a  district  of  Massachusetts  until  1820,  when,  on 
March  15,  it  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a 
state.  For  more  than  half  a  century  the  gov- 
einiuents  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 


pared,  arrested  three  of  the  party,  and  fright- 
ened the  remainder  away.  During  the  Civil 
War  Maine  contributed  its  full  shar&  of  men 
and  supplies  in  support  of  the  government.  In 
1872  a  Swedish  colony  was  planted  on  the  Aroos- 
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took,  at  a  place  called  New  Sweden,  where,  in 
1873,  about  bix  hundred  Swedes,  aided  by  the 
state,  had  settled  upon  twenty  thousand  acres 
of  laud.  They  have  their  own  municipal  or- 
ganization and  schools,  in  which  the  chief  study 
is  the  English  language,  that  the  children  may 
be  fitted  to  become  American  citizens. 


,  on  the  Detroit  River,  eighteen  miles 
l>elow  the  city  of  Detroit  and  eight  miles  from 
Lake  Erie,  was  a  place  of  great  impoi-tance,  in  a 
military  point  of  view,  during  the  War  of  1812- 
15.  It  is  on  the  Canadian  shore,  and  is  now  called 
Amherstburg.  There  the  British  fleet  on  Lake 
Erie — captured  by  Perry  in  1813 — was  built, 
and  it  was  a  rally ing-place  for  British  troops 
and  their  Indian  allies.  The  long  dock  seen  in 
the  engraving  on  page  838  was  the  place  whera 
the  British  fleet  was  launched.  From  Maiden 
they  sailed  on  the  morning  of  the  battle  of  Lake 
Erie.  In  the  winter  of  1813  the  British  and  In- 
dians issued  from  Maiden  on  the  expedition  that 
resulted  in  the  massacre  at  the  River  Raisin. 
In  March,  while  British  ships  were  frozen  in  at 
Maiden,  Harrison  sent  an  expedition  to  capture 
them  at  that'  port.  They  set  off  in  sleighs,  in- 
structed to  leave  the  latter  at  Middle  Bass  Isl- 
and, whence,  with  feet  muffled  by  moccasins,  they 
were  to  make  their  way  silently  over  the  frozen 
river.  But  when  they  arrived  the  ice  had  bro- 
ken up,  and  the  expedition  returned. 

Mallory,  Stephen  R.,was  born  at  Trinidad, 
W.  I.,  in  1810;  died  at  Pensacola,  Nov  9, 1873. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  sea-captain  of  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  who  died  at  Key  West  in  1821.  He  stud- 
ied law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Key 
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West  in  1833.  Ho  was  appointed  inspector  of 
customs  there,  and  a  judge;  and  in  1845  was 
made  collector  of  customs  in  the  same  place. 
From  1851  to  1861  he  was  United  States  Senator 
from  Florida;  and  on  the  organization  of  the 
Confederate  government  in  February,  1861,  he 
was  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  At  the 
close  of  the  war  he  was  made  a  state  prisoner, 
and  remained  such  for  some  time. 

Malvern  HUls,  Battle  at.  Malvern  Hills 
form  a  high  and  dry  plateau  sloping  towards 
Richmond  from  bold  banks  on  the  James  River, 


and  bounded  by  deep  ravines  that  make  it  an 
excellent  defensive  position.  Upon  that  plateau 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  posted,  July  1, 
1862,  under  the  direction  of  General  Barnard. 
General  Fitz- John  Poi-ter  had  reached  that  point 
the  day  before,  and  placed  his  troops  so  as  to 
command  all  approaches  to  it  from  Richmond 
or  the  White  Oak  Swamp.  They  were  within 
reach  of  National  gunboats  on  the  James  River 
that  might  prove  very  efficient  in  any  battle 
there.  The  last  of  the  Confederate  trains  and 
artillery  amved  there  at  fonr  o'clock  in  the  af- 
ternoon, and  in  that  almost  impregnable  posi- 
tion preparations  were  made  for  battle.  Yet 
General  McClellau  did  not  consider  his  army 
safe  there,  for  it  was  too  far  separated  from  his 
supplies;  so,  on  the  morning  of  July  1,  he  went 
on  the  Oalena  to  seek  for  an  eligible  place  for  a 
base  of  supplies,  and  for  an  encampment  for  the 
army.  During  his  absence  on  this  errand  the 
Confederates  brought  on  a  battle,  which  proved 
to  be  a  most  sanguinary  one.  Lee  had  concen- 
trated his  troops  at  Gleudale  (which  see)  on  the 
morning  of  the  1st,  but  did  not  get  ready  for  a 
full  attack  until  late  in  the  afternoon.  He 
formed  his  line  with  the  divisions  of  Generals 
Jackson,  Ewell,  Whiting,  and  D.  H.  Hill  on  the 
left  (a  large  portion  of  EwelPs  in  reserve) ;  Gen- 
erals Magruder  and  Hnger  on  the  right,  while 
the  troops  of  A.  P.  Hill  and  Longstreet  were 
held  in  reserve  on  the  left.  The  latter  took  no 
part  in  the  engagement  that  followed.  The 
National  line  of  battle  was  formed  with  Porter's 
corps  on  the  left  (with  Sykes's  division  on  the 
left  and  MorelPs  on  the  right),  where  the  artil- 
lery of  the  reserve,  under  Colonel  Hunt,  was  so 
disposed  on  high  ground  that  a  concentrated 
fire  of  sixty  heavy  guns  could  be  brought  to 
bear  on  any  point  on  his  front  or  left ;  and  on 
the  highest  point  on  the  hill  Colonel  Tyler  had 
ten  siege -guns  in  position.  Couch's  division 
was  on  PorteWs  right ;  next  on  the  right  were 
Hooker  and  Keaniey ;  next  Sedgwick  and  Rich- 
ardson ;  next  Smith  and  Slocnm ;  and  then  the 
remainder  of  Keyes's  corps,  extending  in  a  curve 
nearly  to  the  river.  The  Pennsylvania  Reserves 
(which  see)  were  in  the  rear  of  Porter  and 
Couch  as  a  reserve.  Lee  resolved  to  cari-y  Mal- 
vern Hills  by  storm,  and  concentrated  his  artil- 
lery so  as  to  silence  that  of  the  Nationals ;  when, 
with  a  shout,  two  divisions  were  to  charge  and 
carry  a  battery  before  them.  This  shout  was  to 
be  a  signal  for  a  general  advance  with  bayonets 
to  "drive  the  invaders  into  the  James."  This 
programme  was  not  carried  out.  When,  late  in 
the  afternoon,  a  heavy  artillery  fire  was  opened 
on  Couch  and  Keaniey,  A.  P.  Hill,  believing  that 
he  heard  the  shont,  advanced  to  the  attack,  but 
found  himself  unsupported.  A  single  battery 
was  "  playing  on  the  Yankees,"  instead  of  200 
great  guns  as  had  been  promised.  That  battery 
was  soon  demolished,  and  the  Confederates  driv- 
en back  in  confusion  to  the  woods,  when  the 
Nationals  advanced  several  hundred  yards  to  a 
better  position.  Meanwhile  Mngi-uder  and  Hn- 
ger had  made  a  strong  attack  on  Porter  at  the 
left.  Two  brigades  (Kershaw^s  and  Seinmes's) 
of  McLaws's  division  charged  through  a  dense 
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wood  np  to  Porter's  guns ;  and  a  similar  dash 
was  made  by  Wright,  Mahone,  aud  Audersou 
farther  to  the  right,  and  by  Barksdale  nearer 
the  centre;  but  all  were  repulsed,  and  for  a 
while  there  was  a  Inll  in  the  storm  of  battle. 
Then  Lee  ordered  another  assault  on  the  batter- 
ies. His  columns  rushed  from  the  woods  over 
tlie  ox>en  ileitis  to  captnre  the  batteries  and 
"  carry  the  hill."  They  were  met  by  a  deadly 
iire  of  musketry  and  great  gnus;  and  as  one 
brigade  recoiled  another  was  puHhed  forward, 
with  a  seeming  recklessness  of  life,  under  the 
circumstances.  At  about  seven  o'clock  in  the 
eveuiug,  while  fresh  troops  under  Jackson  were 
pressiug  the  Nationals  sorely,  Sickles's  brigade, 
of  Hooker's  division,  and  Meagher's  Irish  bri- 
gade, of  Richardson's  division,  were  ordered  up 
to  their  support.  At  the  same  time  the  gunboats 
on  the  James  River,  full  150  feet  below,  were 
hurling  heavy  shot  and  shell  among  the  Con- 
federates with  terrible  effect,  their  range  being 
directed  by  officers  of  the  signal  corps  on  the 
hill.  The  conflict  was  furious  and  destructive, 
and  did  not  cease  until  almost  nine  o'clock  at 
night,  when  the  Confederates  were  driven  to  the 
shelter  of  the  woods,  ravines,  and  swamps,  their 
ranks  shattered  and  broken.  The  victory  for 
the  Nationals  was  decisive.  The  victorious  gen- 
erals were  anxious  to  follow  np  the  advantage 
aud  push  right  on  to  Richmond,  eighteen  miles 
distant ;  but  General  McClellan,  who  came  upon 
the  battle-ground  on  the  right  when  the  final 
contest  was  raging  furiously  on  the  left,  issued 
an  order,  immediately  after  the  repulse  of  the 
Confederates,  for  the  victorious  army  to  "fall 
back  still  farther,"  to  Harrison's  Landing,  on 
the  James,  a  few  miles  below,  and  then  returned 
to  the  Galena^  on  which  he  had  spent  a  greater 
part  of  the  day.  The  onler  produced  conster- 
nation and  dissatisfaction,  but  was  obeyed.  The 
battle  at  Malvern  Hills  was  the  last  of  the  series 
of  severe  conflicts  before  Richmond  in  the  course 
of  seven  days.  In  these  conflicts  the  aggregate 
losses  of  the  Nationals  were  reported  by  McClel- 
lan to  be  15,249.  Of  that  number  1582  were 
killed,  7709  wounded,  and  5958  missing. 

Manaasaa,  Battle  of,  or  Second  Battle  of 
Bull's  Run,  was  fought  near  the  battle-ground 
of  the  first  engagement  at  Bull's  Run,  Aug.  30, 
1862.  Pope,  after  the  Battle  at  Groveton  (which 
see),  found  his  army  greatly  reduced  in  numbers 
^-only  about  40,000.  It  had  failed  to  keep  Lee 
and  Jackson  apart,  and  it  was  now  decidedly 
the  weaker  party.  Prudence  counselled  a  re- 
treat to  Bull's  Run,  or  even  to  the  defences  of 
Washington ;  but  Pope  resolved  to  try  the  issue 
of  another  battle.  He  expected  rations  and  for- 
age from  McClellan,  at  Alexandria,  but  was  dis- 
appointed. When  it  became  clear  that  he  would 
receive  no  aid  from  McClellan,  he  had  no  other 
alternative  than  to  fight  or  surrender;  so  he  put 
his  line  into  V  shape  on  the  morning  of  the  30th 
of  August.  Lee  made  a  movement  which  gave 
Pope  the  impression  that  the  Confederates  were 
retreating,  and  the  latter  telegraphed  to  Wash- 
ington to  that  effect.  He  ordered  a  purauit. 
When,  at  ten  o'clock,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
execute  this  order,  a  fearful  state  of  things  was 


developed.  The  eminence  near  Groveton  was 
found  to  be  swarming  with  Confederates,  who, 
instead  of  retreating,  had  been  massing  under 
cover  of  the  forest,  in  preparation  for  an  offen- 
sive movement.  They  opened  a  furious  Are  on 
the  front  of  the  Nationals,  and  at  the  same  time 
made  a  heavy  flank  movement.  Porter's  corps, 
which  had  been  made  to  recoil  by  the  flrst  un- 
expected blow,  rallied,  and  performed  specially 
good  service.  Ricketts  meanwhile  had  hastened 
to  the  left.  By  the  disposition  of  Reynolds's 
corps  to  meet  the  flank  movement,  Porter's  key- 
point  had  been  uncovered,  but  the  place  of  Rey- 
nolds had  been  quickly  supplied  by  a  thousand 
men  under  Warren.  The  battle  became  very 
severe,  and  for  a  while  victory  seemed  to  incline 
towards  the  Nationals,  for  Jackson's  advanced 
line  was  steadily  pnshed  back  until  five  oclock 
in  the  afternoon.  Then  Longstreet  turned  the 
tide.  With  four  batteries,  he  poured  a  most  de- 
stnictive  fire  from  Jackson's  right,  and  line  after 
line  of  Nationals  was  swept  away.  Very  soon 
the  whole  of  Pope's  left  was  put  to  flight,  when 
Jackson  atlvanced,  and  Longstreet  pushed  his 
heavy  columns  against  Pope's  centre.  At  the 
same  time  Lee's  artillei*y  was  doing  fearful  exe- 
cution npon  Pope's  disordered  infantry.  Dark- 
ness alone  put  an  end  to  the  fearful  stniggle. 
Althougli  pushed  back  some  distance,  the  Na- 
tional left  was  still  unbroken,  and  held  the 
Warrenton  turnpike,  by  which  alone  the  Nation- 
als might  safely  retreat.  Pope  had  no  other 
safe  alternative  than  to  fall  back  towards  the 
defences  of  Washington.  At  eight  o'clock  in 
the  evening  he  issued  orders  to  that  effect,  and 
during  the  night  the  whole  army  withdi-ew 
across  Bull's  Run  to  the  heights  of  Centreville, 
the  troops  under  Meade  and  Seymour  covering 
the  movement.  The  night  was  very  dark,  and 
Lee,  fortunately,  did  not  pursue. 

Manasaaa  Junction.  When,  at  the  close  of 
April,  1861,  the  Confederates  were  satisfied  that 
the  National  government  and  the  loyal  people 
of  the  country  were  resolved  to  maintain  the 
authority  and  integrity  of  the  Republic,  they 
put  forward  extraordinary  efforts  to  strike  a 
deadly  blow  by  seizing  the  capital  before  it 
should  be  too  late.  There  was  gi-eat  enthusi- 
asm among  the  young  men  of  the  South.  They 
read  on  the  telegraph  bulletin-boards  the  call 
of  the  President  for  75,000  men,  and  received  the 
annonncement  with  derisive  laughter  and  cheers 
for  "  Old  Abe  the  Rail-splitter."  Few  believed 
there  would  be  war.  One  of  their  chroniclers 
avers  that  companies  were  quickly  formed  from 
among  the  wealthiest  of  the  youths,  and  that 
200,000  volunteers  conld  have  been  organized 
within  a  month,  if  they  had  been  called  for.  The 
enthusiasm  of  the  young  men  was  shared  by  the 
other  sex.  Banners  of  costly  materials  were 
made  by  clubs  of  young  women  and  delivered 
to  the  companies  with  appropriate  speeches — 
the  young  men  on  such  occasions  swearing  that 
they  would  perish  rather  than  desert  the  flag 
thus  consecrated.  Regarding  the  whole  matter 
as  a  lively  pastime,  many  of  these  companies 
dressed  in  the  most  costly  attire,  and  boi-e  the 
most  expensive  rifles,  but  grave  men  tried  to 
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undeceive  them.  Jefferson  Davis  wrote  to  a 
Mississippi  friend,  telling  him  that  hardships 
iund  privations  awaited  these  young  men,  and 
jidvising  them  to  use  the  commonest  materials 
for  clothing.  He  recommended  all  volunteers 
to  dress  in  gray-flannel  coats  and  light-blue  cot- 
ton pantaloons,  for  summer  was  approaching. 
The  Confederates  chose  as  their  grand  raltying- 
place,  preparatory  to  a  inarch  on  Washington, 
Manassas  Junction,  a  point  on  the  Orange  and 
Alexandria  Railway,  where  another  Joins  it  from 
Manassas  Gap,  in  the  Blue  Ridge.  It  is  about 
twenty -five  miles  west  from  Alexandria,  and 
thirty  miles  in  a  direct  line  from  Washington 
city.  It  was  an  admirable  strategic  point,  as  it 
commanded  the  grand  southern  railway  route 
connecting  Washington  and  Richmond,  and  an- 
other leading  to  the  fertile  Shenandoah  valley, 
beyond  the  Blue  Ridge  General  Scott  had  been 
lulvised  to  take  possession  of  that  point,  but  he 
declined ;  and  while  the  veteran  soldier  was  pre- 
paring for  a  defensive  campaign  the  opportuni- 
ty was  lost.  At  Manassas  Junction,  large  num- 
l»er8  of  Confederate  troops  were  soon  gathered, 
under  the  command  of  General  Beauregard. 

Bffandamns  CounoillorB.  An  act  for  remod- 
elling the  government  of  Massachusetts  was  put 
in  force  on  the  1st  of  August,  1774,  and  under  it 
Governor  Gage  appointed  a  council  by  writ  of 
mandamas.  Most  of  those  appointed  accepted 
the  office  and  were  sworn  in.  They  became  at 
once  objects  of  bitter  public  odium.  The  new 
government  was  denounced  vehemently,  and  in 
some  parts  of  the  province  with  violence.  The 
'^ Mandamus  Councillors"  were  treated  as  ene- 
mies of  their  country  by  the  patriots.  In  Bos- 
ton, juries  refused  to  serve,  lest  by  consenting 
to  act  they  should  recognize  the  authority  of 
the  new  government.  It  was  not  long  before 
most  of  the  "  Mandamus  Councillors"  were  com* 
pel  led  to  take  shelter  under  a  resignation  to  es- 
cape popular  resentment. 

Manhattan  Island,  the  site  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  was  so  named  by  the  Dutch  after  a 
tribe  of  Indians  which  they  first  found  there, 
who  were  called  Manna-hatans.  The  popular 
story  that  the  name  signifies  '^  place  of  drunk- 
enness," and  that  it  was  given  because  there  the 
Indians  were  made  drunk  by  Verazzani  (1524) 
or  Hudson  (1609),  is  apocryphaL  When  Peter 
Minnits  came  to  New  Netherlands  as  governor 
(1G26),  be  purchased  the  island  of  the  natives 
for  the  Dutch  West  India  Company  for  the  val- 
ue of  sixty  guilders  (about  $24),  and  paid  for  it  in 
cheap  trinkets, hatchets, knives, etc.  About  1612, 
Captain  Hendrick  Christiansen  carried  some  rab- 
bits and  goats  from  Holland  to  Manhattan,  but 
they  were  poisoned  by  the  herbage  growing 
there,  and  it  was  a  long  time  before  any  domes- 
tic animals  were  seen  on  the  island  excepting 
cats  and  dogs.  In  the  winter  of  1613-14,  Cap- 
tain Block  built  a  ship  there— the  beginning  of 
the  merchant  marine  of  New  York — and  there 
the  first  permanent  settlers  within  the  domain 
of  New  York  State  first  landed.  The  purchase 
of  Manhattan  Island  by  the  Dutch  from  the  In- 
dians was  an  event  in  history  as  Important  and 
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as  creditable  to  the  honesty  of  the  purchasers  as 
was  the  treaty  of  William  Penn,  which  painters 
and  poets  have  delighted  to  celebrate. 

Manifesto  of  British  Commissioners  (1778). 
The  commissioners  appointed  under  North's  Con- 
ciliatory Act  (which  see),  after  fair  and  unfair 
efforts  to  accomplish  their  ends,  were  complete- 
ly discomfited,  and  before  leaving  for  England 
issued  an  angry  and  threatening  manifesto  (Oct. 
3, 1778)  addressed  not  to  Congress  only,  but  to 
the  state  legislatui'es  and  the  people,  charging 
upon  Congress  the  responsibility  of  continuing 
the  war;  offering  to  the  assemblies  separately 
the  terms  already  proposed  to  Congress;  re- 
minding the  soldiers  that  Great  Britain  had  al- 
ready conceded  all  points  originally  in  dispute; 
suggesting  to  tlie  clergy  that  the  French  were 
papists ;  appealing  to  all  lovers  of  peace  not  to 
snffer  a  few  ambitious  men  to  subject  the  coun- 
try to  the  miseries  of  unnecessary  warfare ;  al- 
lowing forty  days  for  submission ;  and  threat- 
ening, if  this  offer  should  be  rejected,  the  deso- 
lation of  the  country  as  a  future  leading  object 
of  the  war.  This  manifesto  Congre.ss  caused  to 
be  printed,  with  a  counter- manifesto  by  that 
body,  and  other  comments  calculated  to  neutral- 
ize the  proclamation  of  the  commissioners.  Be- 
cause the  commissioners  spoke  disparagingly  of 
France,  Lafayette,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances 
of  Washington  and  D*£staing,  sent  Lord  Car- 
lisle, one  of  the  commissioners,  a  challenge  to 
mortal  combat.  The  earl  politely  declined,  say- 
ing he  was  responsible  for  his  acts  only  to  his 
sovereign. 

Manifesto  of  the  Continental  Congress. 
The  colonists  had  been  compelled  to  take  up 
arms  in  self-defence.  To  justify  this  act.  Con- 
gress agreed  to  a  manifesto  (July  6,  1775),  in 
which  they  set  forth  the  causes  and  necessity 
of  their  taking  up  arms.  After  a  temperate  but 
spirited  preamble,  presenting  an  historical  view 
of  the  origin,  progress,  and  conduct  of  the  colo- 
nies, and  of  the  measures  of  the  British  govern- 
ment towards  them  since  1763,  they  specified 
the  various  acts  of  Parliament  which  were  op- 
pressive to  the  colonies.  Having  reverted  to 
their  fruitless  petition  to  the  throne  and  remon- 
strances to  Parliament ;  to  the  unprovoked  at- 
tack of  British  troops  on  the  inhabitants  of  Mas- 
sachusetts at  Lexington  and  Concord;  to  the 
proclamation  declaring  the  people  of  the  colo- 
nies to  be  in  a  state  of  rebellion ;  to  the  events 
at  Breed's  Hill  and  the  burning  of  Charlestown, 
the  manifesto  proceeded :  **  Our  cause  is  just. 
Our  union  is  perfect.  Our  internal  resources 
are  great,  and,  if  necessary,  foreign  assistance  is 
undoubtedly  attainable."  After  acknowledging 
the  evidence  of  divine  favor  towards  the  colo- 
nists by  not  x>ormitting  them  to  be  called  into 
this  controversy  until  they  had  grown  strong 
and  disciplined  by  experience  to  defend  them- 
selves, the  manifesto  most  solemnly  declared 
that  the  colonists,  having  been  compelled  by 
their  enemies  to  take  up  arms,  they  would,  in 
defiance  of  every  hazard,  *'  with  nnabating  pow- 
ers and  perseverance,  employ  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  their  liberties  all  the  means  at  theur 
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command,  being  with  one  mind  resolved  to  die 
freemen  rather  than  live  slaves.''  Disclaiming  all 
intention  of  separating  from  Great  Britain  and 
establishing  independent  states,  they  declared 
that  having  been  forced  to  take  up  arms,  they 
should  lay  them  down  when  hostilities  should 
cease  on  the  part  of  the  aggressors,  and  all  dan- 
ger of  their  being  made  slaves  should  disappear. 
In  that  manifesto  the  united  colonies  cast  at  the 
feet  of  their  blinded  sovereign  the  gauntlet  of 
defiance. 

Manifesto  of  the  Prinoe  Regent  In  conse- 
quence of  the  insanity  of  George  III.,  George, 
Prince  of  Wales  (  afterwards  George  IV. )  was 
created  by  Parliament  regent  of  the  kingdom. 
The  act  for  that  purpose  passed  Feb.  5,  1811, 


THE  PRIKCS  REOKNT— OEOSOB  IV. 

and  from  that  time  until  the  death  of  his  father, 
(xeorge  Augustus  Frederick  was  ncting  monarch 
as  prince  regent.  On  the  9th  of  January,  1813, 
lie  issued  from  the  royal  palace  at  Westminster 
a  manifesto  concerning  the  causes  of  the  war 
and  the  subjects  of  blockades  and  impressments. 
He  declared  tlie  war  was  not  tlie  consequence  of 
any  fault  of  Great  Britain,  but  that  it  ha<l  been 
brought  on  by  the  partial  conduct  of  the  Amer- 
ican government  in  overlooking  the  aggressions 
of  the  French,  and  in  their  negotiations  with 
them.  He  alleged  that  a  quarrel  with  Great 
Britain  had  been  sought  because  she  had  adopt- 
ed measures  solely  retaliatory  as  to  France,  and 
that  as  these  measures  had  been  abandoned  by 
a  repeal  of  the  Orders  in  Council,  the  war  was 
now  continued  on  the  questions  of  impressment 
and  search.  On  this  point  he  took  such  a  deci- 
Kive  position  that  the  door  for  negotiation  which 
the  recommendation  of  the  committee  of  the 
American  Congress  on  Foreign  Relations  pro- 
posed to  open  seemed  irrevocably  shut.  "His 
royal  highness,"  said  the  manifesto,  "can  nev- 
er admit  that  the  exercise  of  the  undoubted 
and  hitherto  undisputed  right  of  searching 
neutral  merchant  vessels  in  time  of  war,  au<l 
the  impressment  of  British  seamen  when  found 


therein,  can  be  deemed  any  violation  of  a  neu- 
tral flag;  neither  can  he  admit  that  the  tak- 
ing of  such  seamen  from  on  board  such  vessels 
can  be  considered  by  any  neutral  state  as  a 
hostile  measure  or  a  justifiable  cause  of  war." 
After  reaffirming  the  old  English  doctrine  of  the 
impossibility  of  self  -  expatriation  of  a  British 
subject,  the  manifesto  continued :  "  But  if  to  the 
practice  of  the  United  States  to  harbor  British 
seamen  be  added  their  asserted  right  t-o  transfer 
the  allegiance  of  British  subjects,  and  thus  to 
cancel  the  jurisdiction  of  their  legitimate  sov- 
ereign by  acts  of  naturalization  and  certificates 
of  citizenship,  which  they  pretend  to  be  as  valid 
out  of  their  own  territory  as  within  it,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  to  abandon  this  ancient  right  of  Great 
Britain,  and  to  admit  these  naval  pretensions  of 
the  United  States,  would  be  to  expose  the  very 
foundations  of  our  maritime  strength."  The 
manifesto  charged  the  United  States  govern- 
ment with  systematic  efforts  to  inflame  the  peo- 
ple against  Great  Britain ;  of  ungenerous  con- 
duct towards  Spain,  Great  Britain's  ally,  and  of 
deserting  the  cause  of  neutrality.  He  spoke  of 
the  subserviency  of  the  United  States  to  the  ruler 
of  France,  and  against  this  course  of  conduct  the 
prince  regent  solemnly  protested.  He  thought 
that  while  Great  Britain  was  contending  for  the 
liberties  of  mankind,  she  had  a  right  to  expect 
from  the  United  States  far  difierent  treatment— 
not  an  "  abettor  of  French  tyranny." 

Manley,  John,  was  bom  at  Torbay,  England, 
in  17:« ;  died  in  Boston,  Feb.  12,  1793.  He  be- 
came a  seaman  in  early  life ;  settled  in  Marble- 
head  ;  commanded  a  vessel  in  the  merchant  ser- 
vice before  the  revolution,  and  was  commis- 
sioned captain  in  the  naval  service  by  Washing- 
ton in  the  fall  of  1775.  Ho  soon  captured  in 
Boston  harbor,  with  the  schooner  LeCy  three  val- 
uable prizes  laden  with  heavy  guns,  mortars, 
and  intrenching  tools,  much  wanted  by  the  pa- 
triots besieging  Boston.  In  August,  1776,  Con- 
gress commissioned  him  captain,  and  placed  him 
in  command  of  the  frigate  Hancock^  32  guns,  in 
which  he  captured  the  British  man-of-war  Fox. 
The  Hancock  was  captured  in  July,  1777,  and 
Manley  was  a  prisoner  during  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  war.  In  September,  1782,  he  commanded 
the  frigate  HaguCj  and  cruised  in  the  West  In- 
dies. 

BCann,  Horace,  LL.D.,  was  born  at  Franklin, 
Mass.,  May  4, 1796 ;  died  at  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio, 
Aug.  2, 1859.  He  gra<luated  at  Brown  Universi- 
ty in  1819;  studied  law  at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  and 
began  its  practice  at  Dedham  in  1823;  was  a 
member  of  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives from  1823  to  1833,  and  of  the  Senate 
from  1833  to  1837.  He  was  always  distinguished 
for  his  efforts  to  promote  popular  education  and 
temperance.  He  made  Boston  his  residence  iii 
1833,  and  from  18;?7  to  1848  was  Secretary  of  the 
Massachusetts  Board  of  Education.  He  eflfected 
salutary  changes  in  the  system  of  education  in 
Massachusetts  and  in  the  laws  pertaining  to  it, 
and  in  1843  he  visited  Europe  to  examine  the 
(Mlucational  systems  there.  From  1848  to  1853 
he  was  the  successor  of  John  Quincy  Adams  in 
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Congresfi,  and,  like  him,  advocated  measnres  for 
the  extiuctiun  of  slavery  iu  the  Republic.  From 
1852  niitil  his  death  he  was  President  of  Antioch 
College,  Ohio.  Dr.  Mann's  annual  reports  on  ed- 
ucation deservedly  rank  high,  and  some  of  them 
were  highly  extolled  iu  Europe. 

Mansfield,  Joseph  King  Fenno,  was  bom 
at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Dec.  22,  1803 ;  died  of 
wounds  received  at  Antietam,  Sept.  18,  18C2. 
He  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1822,  and  en- 
tered the  Engineers.  He  served  as  chief-engi- 
neer under  General  Taylor  in  the  war  against 
Mexico,  and  was  breveted  colonel  for  his  good 
services  there.  In  1853  he  was  inspector-gen- 
eral, with  the  rank  of  colonel ;  and  in  May,  1861, 
he  was  made  brigadier-general  and  placed  in 
command  of  the  Deptirtment  of  Washington, 
and,  for  a  while,  that  of  Virginia.  Greneral 
Mansfield  thoroughly  fortified  the  National  cap- 
ital, and,  after  various  efficient  services,  took 
command  of  the  corps  formerly  under  General 
Banks.  With  that  he  went  into  the  battle  of 
Antietam,  and  was  mortally  wounded  early  in 
the  day. 

Marauders  in  Delaware  Bay.  (See  Amphib- 
ious Warfare.)  Commodore  Beresford  was  sent  by 
Admiral  Cockburn  with  the  Poictiera,  Belvidera, 
and  some  smaller  vessels  to  teach  the  inhabi- 
tants along  the  shores  of  Delaware  Bay  the 
<lnty  of  submission.  He  found  his  intended 
pupils  refractory.  When  he  pointed  the  guns 
of  the  Poictiers  towards  the  village  of  Lewes 
(March  16, 1813),  near  Cape  Henlopen,  and  said, 
in  a  note  which  he  sent  to  the  magistrates, 
**  Yoa  must  send  me  twenty  live  bullocks,  with 
a  proportionate  quantity  of  vegetables  and  hay, 
for  the  use  of  his  Britnnuic  Majesty's  squad- 
ron," offering  to  pay  for  them,  but  threatening 
to  destroy  the  place  in  case  of  refusal,  he  was 
astonished  to  have  the  magistrates  and  people 
answer,  "We  solemnly  refuse  to  commit  legal 
or  moral  treason  at  your  command.  Do  your 
worst !"  The  people,  forewarned,  had  fully  pre- 
pai-ed  to  receive  the  invaders  at  any 
points  This  was  the  spirit  mani- 
fested everywhere  along  the  shores 
of  the  bay.  At  Smyrna,  Dover,  New 
Castle,  and  Wilmington  the  people 
turned  out  with  spades  or  muskets,  to 
cast  up  fortifications  or  fight.  At  Wil- 
mington the  venerable  soldier  of  the 
Revolution,  Allan  McLane,  took  the 
direction  of  military  affairs.  Beres-  v:^  f 
ford  was  astonished  at  the  spirit  of  t  .i>  y^^^-^ 
the  people.  He  continued  to  threaten  ^ 
and  hesitate.  On  the  23d  of  March  he 
appeared  before  Lewes  and  repeated 
his  demand  and  threat,  and  received 
the  positive  refusal  of  the  people 
to  comply  with  his  requisition.  At 
length,  on  April  6,  Captain  Byron  was 
sent  with  the  Belvidera  and  some 
smaller  vessels  to  attack  the  town. 
The  militia  were  out  in  force,  under 
the  command  of  Colonel  S.  B.  Davis.  Byron 
Rent  word  to  the  latter  that  he  regretted  that 
the  refusal  would  cause  the  infliction  of  so 


much  misery  on  the  women  and  children  of 
the  village.  "  Colonel  Davis  will  take  care 
of  the  livdies,"  was  the  prompt  reply.  The 
town  was  then  cannonaded  and  bombsu:ded  for 
twenty-four  hours.  Notwithstanding  eighteen 
hundred  18-  and  24 -pound  shot  and  many 
bomb-shells  and  Congreve  rockets  were  hurled 
at  the  village,  not  much  damage  was  done, 
and  not  a  life  was  lost.  The  shells  did  not 
reach  the  village,  while  the  rocket-s  passed 
over  it.  A  few  houses  were  injured  by  the 
round  shot.  Meanwhile  Davis's  militia,  well 
supplied  with  powder  sent  down  from  Wil- 
mington by  Dupont,  had  kept  up  a  lively  re- 
sponse to  the  cannonading  with  a  battery  on  an 
eminence.  The  most  dangerous  of  the  British 
gunboats  was  disabled  and  it^  guns  silenced. 
On  the  7th  a  party  of  Biitish  attempted  to  land 
and  seize  some  live-stock,  when  the  militia 
drove  them  back  to  their  ships.  Beresford  lin- 
gered in  the  Delaware  for  a  month,  but  failing 
to  obtain  any  supplies,  he  sailed  with  his  squad- 
ron for  Bermuda,  where  Admiral  Warren  was 
fitting  out  reinforcements  for  his  fleet  iu  Amer- 
ican waters. 

Marauding  on  the  Southern  Shores  of 
Lake  Ontario.  A  British  squadron  on  Lake 
Ontario  hovered  along  its  southern  shores  in 
the  summer  of  1813  and  seriously  interfered 
with  supplies  on  their  way  to  the  American 
camp  on  the  Niagara.  They  captured  (June  12, 
1813)  two  vessels  laden  with  hospital  stores  at 
Eighteen-mile  Creek,  eastward  of  the  Niagara 
River.  They  made  a  descent  upon  the  village 
of  Charlotte,  at  the  head  of  navigation  of  the 
Genesee  River,  on  the  15th,  and  carried  off  a 
large  quantity  of  stores.  On  the  18th  they  ap- 
peared off  Sodus  Bay,  and  the  next  evening  an 
armed  party,  one  hundred  strong,  landed  at  So- 
dus Point  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  Ameri- 
can stores  known  to  have  been  deposited  there. 
These  had  been  removed  to  a  place  of  conceal- 
ment a  little  back  of  the  village.  The  invad- 
ers threatened  to  destroy  the  village  if  the  hid- 


DESTRUCTION  AT  80DU8  BAY. 

iug-place  of  the  stores  was  not  revealed.  The 
women  and  children  fled  from  their  homes  in 
alarm.    A  negro,  compelled  by  threais,  gave  the 
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desired  information;  aud  they  were  marcbing 
in  the  direction  of  the  stores,  when  they  were 
coufronted  at  a  bridge  over  a  ravine  by  forty 
men  under  Captain  Turner.  A  sharp  skirmish 
ensued.  The  British  were  foiled,  and  as  they 
returned  to  their  vessels  they  burned  the  public 
storehouses,  five  dwellings,  and  a  hotel.  The 
property  destroyed  at  Sod  us  was  valued  at 
125,000.  The  marauders  then  sailed  eastward, 
and  looked  into  Oswego  harbor,  but  Sir  James 
Yeo,  their  cautious  commander,  did  not  venture 
to  go  in. 

Sdarbola,  Francois,  Marquis  of  Barb^-Mar- 
bois,  was  bom  at  Metz,  Jan.  31, 1745;  died  Jan. 
14, 1837.  He  was  tutor  to  the  children  of  Cas- 
tries, the  French  Minister  of  Marine,  through 
whose  influence  he  obtained  (1779)  the  appoint- 
ment to  the  post  of  Secretary  of  Legation  to  the 
United  States  during  the  Revolution.  By  his 
learning  and  talents  he  became  the  principal 
ivgcut  in  the  most  important  operations  of  the 
embassy  while  Luzerne  was  minister.  After 
the  return  of  the  latter  Marbois  remained  as 
charge  d'affaires,  and  resided  in  America  until 
1785,  arranging  all  the  French  consulates.  He 
was  afterwards  appointed  Intendont  of  Santo 
Domingo,  and  returned  to  France  in  1790,  when 
he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  the  German  Diet. 
Having  offended  the  ruling  party  in  the  course 
of  the  fierce  French  Revolution,  he  was  con- 
demned to  exile  at  Cayenne.  On  his  return, 
Bonaparte,  then  First  Consul,  nominated  him  as 
the  first  councillor  of  state,  and  in  1801  he  was 
made  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  He  success- 
fully negotiated  the  sale  of  Louisiana  to  the 
United  States  in  1803.  He  served  in  conspicu- 
ous positions  in  civil  life,  and  was  among  the 
first  of  the  senators  w^ho  voted  for  the  deposi- 
tion of  Napoleon  in  1814.  Louis  XVIII.  created 
him  a  peer  and  made  him  keeper  of  the  seals  in 
1815.  Soon  after  that  he  was  created  a  mar- 
quis. On  Napoleon^s  return  from  Elba,  Marbois 
was  ordered  to  quit  Paris.  After  the  revolu- 
tion of  July,  1830,  he  took  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  Louis  Philippe. 

March  of  Public  fitontiment.  On  March  6, 
1857,  Roger  B.  Taney,  Chief-justice  of  the  United 
States,  and  a  majority  of  his  associates  on  the 
bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Republic, 
uttered  an  extra-judicial  opinion,  that  any  pen 
son  who  had  been  a  slave,  or  was  a  descendant 
of  a  slave,  could  not  enjoy  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship in  the  United  States.  Five  years  afterwards 
(1862)  the  Secretary  of  State  (Mr.  Seward)  is- 
sued a  passport  to  a  man  who  had  been  a  slave 
to  travel  abroad  as  ''a  citizen  of  the  United 
States."  Six  years  later  still  (July  20, 1868)  the 
national  Constitution  was  so  amended  that  all 
persons,  of  whatever  race  or  color,  born  or  nat- 
uralized in  the  United  St-ates,  and  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  state  wherein  they  reside.  By 
the  same  amendment  every  civil  right  was  given 
to  every  such  person.  And  by  a  subsequent 
amendment  (1869)  it  was  decreed  that  *'the 
rights  of  any  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  or  any  state,  on  account  of  race,  color, 


or  previous  condition  of  servitude  should  not  be 
abridged.''    A  great  change  in  ten  years. 

Marcy,  William  Learned,  was  bom  at 
South  bridge,  Mass.,  Dec.  12, 1786;  died  at  Balls- 
ton  Spa,  N.  Y.,  July  4,  1857.  He  graduated  at 
Brown  University  in  1808,  aud  taught  school  at 
Newport,  R.  I.,  for  a  while.  He  began  the  prac- 
tice of  law  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and,' as  an  officer  of 
militia,  volunteered  his  services  in  the  War  of 
1812.  He  had  the  honor  of  taking  the  first 
prisoners  captured  on  land,  by  seizing  (Oct.  22, 
1812)  a  corps  of  Canadian  militia  at  St.  Regis, 
N.  Y.  Their  flag  was  the  first  trophy  of  the 
kind  captured  during  the  war.  In  1816  Cap- 
tain Marcy  was  Recorder  of  Troy,  and  he  edited 
the  Troy  Budget,  a  leading  Democratic  newspa- 
per. In  1821  he  was  adjutant-general  of  the 
state,  and  state  comptroller  in  1823.  He  was 
made  Associate -juutice  of  the  New  York  Su- 
preme Court  in  1829;  was  United  States  Sena- 
tor from  1831  to  1833 ;  and  governor  of  the  stAte 
from  1833  to  1839.  From  1839  to  1842  he  was 
a  commissioner  to  decide  upon  the  claims  of  the 
Mexican  government,  and  from  1845  to  1849  he 
was  Secretary  of  War.  Governor  Marcy  op- 
posed all  interference  with  slaver3\  He  was 
Secretary  of  St«te  from  1853  to  1857,  while  the 
subject  of  slavery  was  in  fearful  agitation.  He 
was  a  plain  man,  possessed  of  a  clear  mind,  good 
Judgment,  and  great  integrity.  Governor  Mar- 
cy was  the  author  of  the  political  maxim,  *^To 
the  victor  belong  the  spoils.^' 

Marion  and  the  Biitiflh  Of&cer.  A  young 
British  officer  was  sent  from  Georgetown  to 
Marion's  camp,  on  Snow's  Island,  to  treat  con- 
cerning prisoners.  From  the  picket-guard  he 
was  led,  bliudfolded,  to  the  camp  of  Marion. 
There  he  firat  saw  the  diminutive  form  of  the 
great  partisan  leader,  his  rough  followers  loung- 
ing in  ease  around  him.  When  their  business 
was  concluded  Marion  invited  the  officer  to 
dine  with  him.  He  remained.  To  his  utt-er 
astonishment,  he  saw  some  roasted  potatoes 
brought  forward  on  a  piece  of  bark,  of  which 
the  general  partook  freely  and  invited  his  guest 
to  do  the  same.  "  Surely,  general,**  said  the  of- 
ficer, "  this  cannot  be  your  ordinary  fare !"  "  In- 
deed it  is,"  replied  Marion,  "and  we  are  fortu- 
nate on  this  occasion,  entertaining  company,  to 
have  more  than  our  usual  allowance.''  It  is 
said  that  the  young  officer,  on  his  return  to 
Georgetown,  gave  up  his  commission,  declaring 
that  such  a  people  could  not  be,  and  ought  not 
to  be,  subdued. 

Marion,  Francis,  was  born  near  Georgetown, 
S.  C,  in  1732 ;  died  Feb.  29, 1793.  At  the  age  of 
sixteen,  while  on  a  voyage  to  the  West  Indies, 
the  vessel  in  which  he  sailed  foundered  at  sea, 
and  he  was  rescued  only  when  several  of  the 
crew,  who,  with  himself,  had  taken  to  the  boat, 
had  died  of  starvation.  Working  on  a  farm 
until  1759,  that  year  he  joined  an  expedition 
against  the  Cherokees.  In  1761  he  was  made  a 
captain,  under  Colonel  Grant.  He  led  the  for- 
lorn-hope in  the  battle  of  Etchowee,  and  was 
among  the  few  who  escaped  death.  On  the 
breaking -out  of  the  Revolution,  Marion  was 
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elected  to  the  South  Carolina  Proyincial  Con- 
grees;  became  a  captain  of  Provincial  troops; 
served  as  major  in  defence  of  Fort  Sullivan ; 
and  was  lieutenant-colonel  of  his  regiment  at 


F&ASCIS  MAKION. 

Savannah  (1779)  and  at  the  siej^e  of  Charleston. 
Appointed  a  brigadier-general  in  1780,  he  began 
his  famous  partisan  career  with  only  sixteen 
men.  After  the  war  he  married  a  wealthy  lady 
of  Huguenot  descent  (Mary  Videau),  and  in  time 
became  a  State  Senator.  In  1790  he  was  a 
member  of  the  State  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion. Small  in  stature,  reserved,  and  very  mod- 
est, he  was  exceedingly  captivating  in  manner. 
His  residence  was  at  Pond  Bluff,  ou  the  San  tee, 
near  Nelson's  Ferry.     It  was  built  by  himself 


MARION^S  RKSIDKMCK. 

soon  after  his  marriage,  and  there  he  and  his 
young  wife  dispensed  most  generous  hospital- 
ity.    She  survived  him  many  years. 

Marion's  Brigade.  Francis  Marion,  who  had 
been  a  soldier  in  the  French  and  Indian  War, 
became  a  famous  partisau  leader  in  the  war  for 
independence.  He  raised  a  company;  served  as 
major  in  the  defence  of  Fort  Sullivan  (June, 
1776);  and  after  many  daring  exploits  with  a 
partisan  band — a  few  ragged  followers  as  gro- 
tesque in  appearance  as  any  led  by  Falstaff — 
he  was  made  a  brigadier-general  (July,  1780)  by 
Governor  Rutledge,  of  South  Carolina.  He  ap- 
peared in  the  camp  of  Gates  with  only  sixteen 
men ;  and  while  there  the  people  of  Williams- 
burg district,  having  risen  in  arms,  sent  for  him 
to  be  their  leader.    Before  he  left,  Rutledge  gave 


him  the  commission  of  brigadier;  and  soon  af- 
terwards he  organized  his  hrigadey  which  became 
so  famous  in  the  partisan  warfare  in  the  Sonth. 
It  waA  the  only  military  force  in  the  field,  after 
the  defeat  of  Gates,  that  defied  British  power  in 
South  Carolina. 

Marion's  Camp  on  Snow's  Island  (1780). 
Marion  and  his  brigade  (which  see)  achieved 
victory  after  victory  over  bands  of  Tories  and 
British  among  the  swamps  of  the  Santee,  and 
late  in  October  they  pushed  forward  to  assail 
the  British  garrison  at  Georgetown,  on  Winyaw 
Bay,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  necessary  sup- 
plies. This  was  an  unusual  and  serious  under- 
taking for  them.  The  garrison  was  on  the  alert, 
and  in  a  severe  skirmish  with  a  large  party  near 
the  town  Marion  was  repulsed.  He  then  re- 
tired to  Snow's  Island,  at  the  confluence  of 
Lynch's  Creek  and  the  Pedee  River,  where,  in 
a  most  secluded  spot,  he  fixed  his  camp  and 
strengthened  its  natural  defences.  It  was 
chiefly  high  river  swamp,  covered  with  forest 
trees  and  abounding  with  game.  From  that 
swamp  fastness  the  partisan  sent  out  or  led  ex- 
peditions which,  for  many  weeks,  accomplished 
marvellous  results  by  celerity  of  movements, 
stealthiness  of  approaches  to  the  enemy,  and 
the  suddenness  and  fierceness  of  the  blows.  It 
was  in  allusion  to  these  movements  that  Bryant 
wrote  in  his  Song  of  Marion' 9  Men : 

"A  moment  Id  the  BritiBh  camp-~ 

A  momoDt — and  away, 
*'  Back  to  the  pathless  forest, 

Before  the  break  of  day  " 

The  British  became  thoroughly  alarmed,  and 
the  destruction  of  Marion's  camp  became,  with 
them,  an  object  of  vital  importance.  That  work 
was  accomplished  in  the  spring  of  1781.  Dur- 
ing his  absence  some  Tories  penetrated  to  thi^ 
camp,  dispersed  the  little  garrison,  destroyed 
the  provisions  and  stores  found  there,  and  fled. 
(See  Mat-ion  and  the  British  Officer.) 


Marion's  Hzploit  near  Nelson's  Ferry. 
Marion  had  gathered  many  partisans  to  his 
standard  while  Comwallis  was  carrying  out 
his  reign  of  terror  in  Sonth  Carolina.  "Colo- 
nel Marion,"  wrote  Cornwallis,  "so  wrought  on 
the  nijnds  of  the  people  that  there  was  scarcely 
an  inhabitant  between  the  Santee  and  Pedee 
that  was  not  in  arms  against  us."  Some  par- 
ties even  crossed  the  Santee  and  carried  terror 
to  the  gates  of  Charleston.  One  of  the  earliest 
of  Marion's  great  exploits  was  near  Nelson's 
Ferry,  on  the  Santee,  on  Aug.  20, 1780,  two  days 
after  Williams's  exploit  at  Musgrove's  Mill.  At 
dawn  on  that  day  a  British  party,  with  one 
hundred  and  fifty  prisoners  of  the  Maryland 
line,  captured  from  Gates  near  Camden  (see 
Gates f  Horatio)^  were  crossing  at  the  great  sa- 
vannah, near  the  ferry,  on  the  route  from  Cam- 
den to  Charleston,  when  Marion  and  his  men 
sprang  upon  the  guard,  liberated  the  piisoners, 
and  captured  twenty-six  of  the  escort. 

Marquette,  Jacques,  was  a  French  missiona- 
ry and  explorer.  He  was  born  at  Laon,  France, 
in  1637,  and  died  May  18,  1675.  In  his  youth 
he  entered  the  order  of  Jesuits,  and  at  the  age 
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of  twenty -nine  years  sailed  for  Canada  as  a 
roiaaiouary.  After  residing  eighteen  months  at 
Three  Rivers,  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  learning  the 
tlialects  of  the  Montagnais  and  other  Indian 
tribes — also  the  Huron  and  Iroquois — he  went 
to  Lake  Superior  in  1668,  and  founded  a  mission  ' 
at  Saut  de  St.  Marie,  or  Falls  of  St.  Mar>%  at  the 
outlet  of  the  lake.  The  next  year  be  was  sent 
to  take  the  place  of  Allouez  (which  see)  among 
the  Ottawas  and  Hurous,  but  these  tribes  were 
soon  afterwards  dispersed  by  the  Sioux,  and  bo 
i-eturned  with  the  Hurous  to  Mackinaw,  near 
the  strait  that  connects  lakes  Michigan  and 
Huron,  where  he  built  a  chapel  and  established 
the  mission  of  St.  Ignatius.  Hearing  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  he  resolved  to  find  it,  and  in  1669 
he  prepared  for  the  exploration  of  that  stream, 
when  he  received  orders  to  Join  Joliet  in  a 
thorough  exploration  of  the  whole  course  of  the 
great  river.  With  that  explorer  and  five  others 
they  left  Mackinaw  in  two  canoes  in  Maj',  1673, 
and,  reaching  the  Wisconsin  River  by  way  of 
Green  Bay,  Fox  River,  and  a  portage,  they  float- 
ed down  that  stream  to  the  Mississippi,  where 
they  arrived  June  17.  Near  the  mouth  of  the 
Ohio  River  savages  told  them  it  was  not  more 
than  ten  days*  journey  to  the  sea.  Voyaging 
down  the  great  river  until  they  were  satisHed, 
when  at  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas  River, 
that  the  Mississippi  emptied  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  not  into  the  Atlantic  or  Pacific 
Ocean,  they  concluded  to  return,  to  avoid  cap- 
t  ivity  among  the  Spaniai*ds  farther  south.  They 
]ia4.1  accomplished  their  errand,  and  travelled  in 
open  canoes  over  two  thousand  five  hundred 
miles.  Passing  up  the  Illinois  River  instead  of 
the  Wisconsin,  they  reached  Green  Bay  in  Sep- 
tember. There,  at  a  mission,  Marquette  was  de- 
tained a  whole  year  by  sickness.  In  1674  he  sent 
an  account  of  his  explorations  of  the  Mississippi 
to  Dab  Ion,  the  superior  of  the  Jesuit  mission  in 
Canada,  and  set  out  on  a  Journey  to  Kaskaskia, 
but  was  compelled,  by  his  intirmities  and  se- 
verely cold  weather  in  December,  to  stop  at  the 
portage  on  the  Chicago,  and  there  he  spent  the 
winter.  At  the  close  of  Mrtrch,  1675,  he  resumed 
his  Journey,  reached  Kaskaskia  in  April,  erected 
a  chapel,  and  celebrated  the  Easter  festival  in 
it.  Warned  by  his  infirmities  that  his  life  was 
near  its  end,  he  soon  attempted  to  return  to 
Mackinaw.  He  crossed  Lake  Michigan  to  its 
eastern  shore,  and  entering  the  mouth  of  a  small 
stream  that  bore  his  name  long  afterwards,  he 
jirepared  to  die  there.  His  attendants  (two 
Frenchmen)  bore  him  tenderly  to  a  bed  of  leaves 
in  the  shadows  of  the  forest.  Then  asking  for 
some  holy  water  wliich  he  had  prepared,  and' 
taking  a  cnicifix  from  his  neck,  and  placing  it 
in  the  hand  of  one  of  his  companions,  he  desired 
him  to  keep  it  constantly  before  his  eyes  while 
he  lived.  With  clasped  hands,  he  pronounced 
aloud  the  profession  of  his  faith,  and  soon  after- 
wards died.  His  companions  buried  him  near, 
and  erected  a  cross  at  his  grave.  His  remains 
were  afterwards  taken  to  Mackinaw,  where  they 
still  repose. 

Maiiiage  CeremonieB  among  the  Indians 
of  the  Onlf  Region.     When  a  young  chief  was 


inclined  to  marry,  he  would  send  his  wisest  men 
to  select  from  the  daughters  of  the  best  fami- 
lies one  of  the  youngest  and  most  beautiful  of 
the  maiTiageablo  ones.  The  chosen  bride  was 
then  gorgeously  painted  and  decorated  prepar- 
atory to  the  nuptials.  Brilliant  colors  and  cost- 
ly pearls  and  shells  adorne<l  her  person.  From 
her  waist  to  her  knees  she  was  covered  with 
a  tunic  of  beautiful  feathers.  Then  she  was 
placed  in  a  Sedan  chair,  covered  with  a  canopy 
of  boughs,  festooned  and  garlanded  with  flow- 
ers. In  that  state  she  wtis  conveyed  to  the 
presence  of  her  future  husband  on  the  slioul- 
ders  of  six  noblemen,  who  were  preceded  by 
musicians  and  men  bearing  magnificent  fans, 
and  followed  by  dancing-girls  and  the  imme- 
diate relatives  of  the  bride.  She  was  received 
by  the  lords  in  waiting,  and  conducted  to  the 
side  of  the  groom,  on  an  elevated  dais,  while 
great  pomp  was  displayed  by  all  in  attendance. 
The  bride  and  groom  were  continually  fanned 
by  beautiful  maidens  if  the  weather  was  warm, 
and  they  were  regaled  with  the  unfennented 
juice  of  the  grape  in  its  season,  or  with  a  kind 
of  sherbet  made  of  orange-Juice  at  other  times. 
Near  sun-setting  the  chief  and  his  bride  walked 
into  an  open  field,  followed  by  all  the  people, 
and  at  the  last  parting  ray  of  the  luminary  they 
prostrated  themselves  towards  the  west,  and  in- 
voked the  blessings  of  the  sun  upon  themselves 
and  upon  their  children.  (See  Sun-icorshippers.) 
From  that  moment  until  tlie  stars  appeared  the 
people  indulged  in  music  and  dancing — the  mu- 
sic of  the  reed  and  a  sort  of  tambourine,  and 
the  dancing  of  young  men  and  maidens — when 
the  chief  and  his  bride  retired  to  their  dwell- 
ing, there,  with  friends,  to  partake  of  a  marriage 
feast  by  the  light  of  lamps. 

Mamelllaiae  Hymn  Parodied  This  stirring 
hymn  of  the  French  Revolution  was  parodied^ 
and  sung  all  over  the  ^'  Confederate  States''  at 
social  gatherings,  at  places  of  amusement,  and 
in  the  camps  of  the  **  Confederacy  "  dnring  the 
early  stages  of  the  Civil  War.  The  following 
is  the  closing  stanza  of  the  parody : 

*'With  needy,  starving  mobs  surrounded, 
The  zealous,  blind  fanatics  dnre 
To  otTcr,  in  their  zeal  unbounded, 

Our  happy  slaves  their  tender  care. 
Tho  South,  though  dee|>ost  wrongs  bewailing, 
Long  yielded  all  to  Unitrn's  name; 
But  Independence  now  wo  claim. 
And  all  their  threats  are  unavailing. 
"To  arms!  to  arms!  ye  brave  I 
Th'  avenging  sword  unsheathe! 
March  on !  march  on  I 
All  hearts  resolved 
On  victory  or  death!" 

The  allusion  to  "starving  mobs"  was  in  accord- 
ance with  the  erroneous  belief,  engendered  by 
misrepresentations  of  Southern  politicians  and 
newspapers,  about  the  "starving  and  riotous 
condition  of  the  working-classes  in  the  North.** 
At  that  time  this  class,  in  only  three  of  the  New 
England  states  (Ma.ssachnsetts,  Rhode  Island, 
and  Connecticut),  had  $137,000,000  on  deposit 
in  savings-banks. 

Marshall,  Humphrey,  was  born  at  Frank- 
fort, Ky.,  Jan.  13,  1B12;  died  at  Louisville,  Ky., 
March  29,  1872.     He  graduated  at. West  Point 
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iu  1832,  and  resigned  the  next  year.  He  served 
as  colonel  of  cavalry,  nnder  General  Taylor,  iu 
the  war  against  Mexico,  leading  a  charge  at 
Buena  Vista.  He  was  in  Congress  from  1849  to 
1852,  and  from  1855  to  1859,  and  was  sent  as 
commissioner  to  China.  Esponsing  the  cause 
of  the  Secessionists,  he  became  a  Confederate 
general,  and  was  defeated  by  General  Garfield 
at  Prestonburg,  Ky.,  in  January,  1862.  He  was 
afterwards  under  General  Kirby  Smith. — Anoth- 
er Humphrey  Marshall  was  a  Kentucky  pioneer 
iu  1780,  and  died  iu  Lexington,  Ky.,  July  1, 1841. 
He  served  many  years  in  the  State  Legislature, 
and  from  1795  to  1801  was  United  States  Sena- 
tor. Ho  was  the  author  of  the  first  history  of 
Kentucky. 

Marahall,  John,  LL.D.,  was  bom  at  German- 
town,  Fauquier  Co.,  Va.,  Sept.  24, 1755;  died  in 
Philadelphia,  July  6, 1835.  His  father  (Thomas) 
led  a  regiment  that  bore  the  brnnt  of  battle  with 
Coruwallis  near  the  banks  of  the  Brandy  wine 


JOHN  MARSHALL. 

(Sept.  11, 1777).  In  early  youth  John  obtained 
some  classical  education — not  at  college — and  at 
the  breaking-out  of  the  war  for  independence  he 
entered  the  military  service  as  lieutenant  of  a 
company.  He  had  formerly  led  some  Virginia 
militia  against  Duumore's  troops  in  the  battle  of 
Great  Bridge  (which  see).  He,  too,  was  in  the 
battle  at  the  Brandy  wine;  also  at  Germantown 
and  Monmouth.  He  left  the  military  service  in 
1781,  and  began  the  practice  of  law,  for  which 
profession  he  had  studied.  He  soou  attained 
eminence.  He  was  in  the  Virginia  Convention 
that  ratified  the  national  Constitution,  in  which 
be  distinguished  himself  by  his  eloqnence  and 
logic.  He  became  a  distinguished  member  of 
the  Virginia  Assembly.  President  Washington 
ofiered  Marshall  the  position  of  Attorney-gen- 
eral, but  he  declined.  On  the  return  of  Monroe 
from  France,  Washington  oflfcred  the  mission  to 
Marshall,  but  it  was  declined.  He  afterwards 
accepted  the  position  of  special  envoy  to  France 
from  President  Adams,  and  was  associated  in 
that  mission  with  Messrs.  Pinckney  and  Gerry. 
That  mission  proved  fruitless.  In  1799  Mr.  Mar- 
shall was  in  the  national  Congress,  and  in  l^^ 
was  made  Secretary  of  Wfirpwhich  office  he  held 
only  a  short  time.     He  succeeded  Timothy  Pick- 


ering  as  Secretary  of  State  (May  3,  1800),  and 
on  the  resignation  of  Chief-justice  Ellsworth  he 
was  appointed  his  successor  (Jnne  1,  1801),  and 
held  the  office  until  his  death,  thirty-four  years 
afterwards.  Chief-justice  Marshall  was  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Colonization  Society  and 
Vice-President  of  the  American  Bible  Society. 
He  was  also  the  author  of  a  Life  of  Washington 
published  iu  five  volumes  in  1805.  He  also 
wrote  a  Hiatgry  of  the  Colonies  Planted  hy  the  Brit- 
ish in  North  America, 

Martin,  FRAN9018  Xavier,  LL.D.,  was  born 
at  Mai-seilles,  France,  March  17,  1762;  died  at 
New  Orleans,  Dec.  10,  1846.  He  came  to  North 
Carolina  in  1782,  where  he  taught  French,  learn- 
ed printing,  and  established  a  newspaper.  He 
also  published  almanacs  and  school-books,  stud- 
ied law,  and  began  its  practice  in  1789.  Jeffer- 
son appointed  him  a  judge  of  the  Mississippi 
Territory,  and  he  was  made  Attorney-general 
of  the  State  of  Louisiana  in  1813.  Iu  1815  be 
was  made  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Lou- 
isiana, and  remained  a  justice  thirty-two  years. 
He  was  chief-justice  from  1837  to  1845. 

Martin,  Governor  Josiah,  Flight  of.  This 
royal  governor  became  extremely  obnoxious  to 
the  peo]>le  of  North  Carolina  by  his  attempts  to 
thwart  the  patriotic  movements.  He  denounced 
the  Provincial  Congress,  and  announced  his  de- 
termination to  use  all  the  means  in  his  power 
to  counteract  their  influence.  Finding  the  As- 
sembly firm  in  their  stand  against  him,  he  dis- 
solved them  (April  8, 1775).  Soon  after  this  a 
letter  from  the  governor  to  General  Gage,  ask- 
ing for  a  supply  of  men  and  ammunition,  was  in- 
tercepted. The  people  were  greatly  exasperated. 
The  Committee  of  Safety  at  New  Berne  seized  and 
carried  off  six  cannons  which  he  had  placed  iu 
front  of  the  "palace"  there.  News  of  hostile 
preparations  reached  the  governor's  ears  from 
every  quarter.  Becoming  alarmed  for  his  per- 
sonal safety,  he  fled  to  Fort  Johnson  (June  14),  on 
the  Cape  Fear  River,  near  Wilmington,  whence 
he  sent  fortli  (June  16)  a  menacing  proclama- 
tion. A  plot  for  a  servile  insurrection  was  dis- 
covered in  July.  It  was  supposed  the  governor 
had  planned  it,  and  the  indignant  people  de- 
termined to  demolish  Fort  Johnson,  and  not  al- 
low Martin  to  make  it  a  stronghold.  Five  hun- 
dred of  them,  led  by  John  Ashe,  marched  on  the 
fort.  The  governor  fled  to  the  sloop -of -war 
Cruiser f  lying  in  the  river,  and  the  people  de- 
molished the  fort.  Tlie  patriots  disarmed  the 
Tories,  and  confined  as  prisoners,  on  their  plan- 
tations, those  who  were  most  obnoxious,  and  the 

I  Continental  Congress  voted  to  sustain  the  Whigs 
in  North  Carolina  with  a  force  of  one  thousand 

I  men.  They  prepared  to  hold  a  new  conven- 
tion, when  Martin,  from  on  shipboard,  issued  a 
proclamation  forbidding  the  meeting,  and  mak- 
ing accusations  against  the  patriots.  Tlie  Whigs 
denounced  it  as  "a  malicious  and  scandalous 
libel,  tending  to  disunite  the  good  (>eople  of  the 
province,"  and  it  was  burned  by  the  common 
hangman.  They  authorized  the  raising  of  three 
regiments.  Martin  never  returned.  So  ended 
royal  rule  in  North  Carolina. 
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Bffartfn,  Luthbr,  LL.D.,  waa  born  at  New 
BruuBwick,  N.  J.,  in  1744 ;  died  iu  New  York, 
Jnly  10,  1826.  He  gva<luated  at  Princeton  in 
1766;  tanght  school  at  Queenstown,  Md. ;  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  iu  1771,  and  soon  obtained 
a  lucrative  practice  in  Maryluiid.  He  was  a  de- 
cided patriot,  but  was  not  found  iu  public  oflSce 
until  1778,  when  he  was  attorney-general.  He 
hnd  been  a  member  of  a  committee  to  oppose 
the  claims  of  Great  Britain  in  1774,  and  wrote 
essays  and  made  addresses  on  the  topics  of  the 
day.  In  1784-85  he  was  iu  Congress,  and  was 
a  member  of  the  convention  which  framed  the 
national  Constitution,  the  adoption  of  which  he 
opposed,  because  it  did  not  sufficiently  recognize 
the  equality  of  the  states.  Mr.  Mai-tin  was  a  de- 
fender of  Judge  Chase  when  he  was  impeached, 
and  in  1807  he  was  oue  of  the  successful  defend- 
ers of  Aaron  Burr,  in  his  trial  for  treason,  at 
Richmond.  Burr  was  bis  personal  friend.  In 
1813  Mr.  Martin  was  made  Chief-justice  of  the 
Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  iu  Baltimore,  and 
in  1818  he  again  became  Attorney-general  of 
Maryland.  He  was  struck  with  paralysis  iu 
1820,  and  in  1822  he  took  refuge  with  Aaron 
Burr  in  New  York,  broken  in  health  and  fort- 
une. Mr.  Martin  was  a  violent  political  parti- 
san, and  savagely  attacked  Jefferson  and  the 
Democratic  party. 

Sffartindale,  John  Henry,  was  bom  at  Sandy 
Hill,  N.  Y.,  March  20,  1815.  He  graduated  at 
West  Point  in  1835 ;  left  the  army  the  next  year, 
and  became  a  civil  engineer,  and  6nally  prac- 
tised law  in  western  New  York.  He  was  made 
brigadier-general  of  voluuteers  in  August,  1861, 
and  served  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  in  the 
campaign  of  1862,  under  General  Fitz-John  Por- 
ter. He  was  in  the  Army  of  the  James,  and  also 
in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  in  the  campaign 
against  Richmond,  commanding  ( iu  July  aud 
September,  1864)  the  Eighteenth  Army  Corps. 
He  resigned  Sept.  13, 1864,  and  was  made  Attor- 
ney-general of  New  York  in  1866. 

Martin's  Proclamation.  Governor  Josiah 
Martin,  of  North  Carolina,  was  driven  on  board 
the  Cruiser  J  a  British  man-of-war  in  the  Cape 
Fear  River,  by  the  exasperated  people.  They 
burned  Fort  Johnson  before  his  face.  He  issued 
a  proclamation,  in  which  he  stigmatized  the 
V7higs  as  traitors  to  the  king;  deuonnced  all 
their  public  movements — such  as  the  Mecklen- 
burg Convention,  the  Provincial  Congress  at 
Hillsborough  —  aud  in  an  incoherent  manner 
made  various  false  accusations,  and  threatened 
the  insurgents  with  the  wrath  of  the  king,  while 
offering  pardon  for  all  past  outrages  to  those 
who  should  return  to  their  allegiance.  The 
Couyention  at  Hillsborough  defied  him,  and 
formally  proclaimed  the  governor's  proclama- 
tion to  be  "  A  false,  scurrilous,  malicious,  and 
seditious  libel.'' 

MartyrB*  Monument.  In  Merrimao  Square, 
Lowell,  Mass.,  a  beautiful  monument  of  Concord 
granite  was  erected  iu  commemoration  of  two 
of  the  four  young  Massachusetts  soldiers  slaiu  in 
the  streets  of  Baltimore,  April  19,  1861.  These 
were  Luther  C.  Ladd,  a  youth  a  little  more  than 


seventeen  years  of  age,  aud  Addison  O.  Whitney, 
a  young  man  twenty-one  years  of  age,  aud  both 
mechanics  of  Lowell.  The  monument  was  erect- 
ed by  the  citizens  of  Lowell.  The  bodies  of  thest* 
young  men  had  been  conveyed  to  their  homes, 
in  ice,  at  the  expense  of  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts. They  were  received  at  Lowell  by  a  great 
conconrse  of  citizens,  and  interred  with  peculiar 
honors  in  a  vault  in  the  Lowell  oemet«ry.  A 
little  more  than  four  years  afterwards  they  were 
laid  beneath  the  granite  monnment  here  men- 
tioned. At  that  time  Maryland  had  disappoint- 
ed the  hopes  of  the  Confederates,  and  was  a  loyal 
member  of  the  Union.  At  the  dedication  of  the 
monument,  June  17,  1865,  Lientenaut- colonel 
Morris,  of  the  staff  of  Governor  Bradford,  of  Ma- 
ryland, presented  to  Governor  Andrew  as  the 
representative  of  Massachusetts,  a  beautiful  na- 
tional banuer,  made  of  silk,  and  wrought  by  the 
hands  of  loyal  women  of  Baltimore  for  the  pur- 
pose. On  the  polished  black-walnut  staff  was 
a  silver-plate  bearing  an  engraving  of  the  arms 
of  Maryland  and  Massachusetts  and  the  words, 
"Maryland  to  Massachusetts,  April  19, 
1865.  May  the  Union  and  Friendship  of 
THE  Future  obliterate  the  Anguish  of  the 
Past."  Long  before  the  Legislature  of  Mary- 
land had  taken  steps  to  "  wipe  out,"  as  they  ex- 
pressed it, "  the  foul  blot  of  the  Baltimore  riot," 
on  March  5,  1862,  the  General  Assembly  of  Ma- 
ryland appropriated  $7000,  to  be  disbursed  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  governor  of  Massachu- 
setts, for  the  relief  of  the  families  of  those  who 
were  then  injured.  The  other  two  slain  at  Bal- 
timore were  Charles  A.  Taylor,  a  decorative 
painter  of  Boston,  and  Sumner  H.  Needham,  of 
Lawrence,  a  plasterer  by  trade. 

Marylaind,  Colony  of,  was  one  of  the  orig- 
inal thirteen  states  of  the  Union,  and  was  first 
settled  by  Captain  William  Claybome,  with  a 
party  of  men  from  Virginia,  in  1631.  Earlier 
than  this,  George  Calvert,  an  Irish  peer,  had  ob- 
tained a  patent  from  King  James  (1^2)  to  plant 
a  Roman  Catholic  colony  iu  America.  Failing 
iu  some  of  his  projects,  he  applied  for  a  charter 
for  the  domain  between  South  and  North  Vir- 
ginia, but  before  the  matter  was  completed  his 
lordship  died,  and  a  patent  was  issued  to  his  sou 
Cecil  Calvert,  June  20, 1632  (see  Baliimoi'e,  Lords), 
who  inherited  the  title  of  his  father.  The  prov- 
ince embraced  in  the  grant  bad  been  partially  , 
explored  by  the  first  Lord  Baltimore,  and  it  is 
believed  that  the  charter  granted  to  Cecil  was 
drawn  by  the  hand  of  George  Calvert.  In  hon- 
or of  Henrietta  Maria,  Queen  of  Charles  I.,  it  was 
called  Terra  Maria — Mary's  Laud — hence  Mary- 
land. It  was  the  most  liberal  grant  yet  made 
b}'  a  British  sovereign,  both  iu  respect  to  the 
proprietor  and  the  settlers.  The  government 
of  the  province  was  made  indepeudeut  of  the 
crown,  and  equality  in  religious  and  civil  free- 
dom was  secured  to  every  Christian  sect  except- 
ing Unitarians.  This  toleration  promoted  the 
growth  of  the  colony,  and  persecuted  people 
ibund  a  refuge  there.  Armed  with  this  charter, 
young  Lord  Baltimore  set  about  the  business  of 
colonizing  his  domain.  He  appointed  his  half- 
brother,  Leonard  Calvert,  goveruor,  and  Nov.  22, 
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1633,  tbat  kinsman  and  another  brother,  ''with 
very  near  twenty  other  gentlemen  of  very  good 
fashion  and  three  hundred  laboring -men"  (so 
Lord  Baltimore  wrote  to  Wentworth),  sailed 
from  Cowes,  Isle  of  Wight,  in  two  vessels,  the 
Ark  and  DovCy  accompanied  by  two  Jesuit  priests, 
Andrew  White  and  John  Altham.  The  Calverts 
and  the  other  "  gentlemen,"  and  some  of  the  *'  la-, 
boring-men,"  were  Roman  Catholics^but  a  great- 
er portion  of  the  latter  wei*e  Protestants.  After 
a  terribly  tempestnons  voyage,  in  which  the  ves- 
sels were  separated,  they  met  at  Barbadoes  and 
finally  entered  the  broad  month  of  the  Potomac 
River,  in  February,  1634.  They  sailed  up  the 
Potomac,  and  upon  Blackstone  Island  (which 
they  named  St.  Clement's)  they  landed,  perform- 
ed religious  ceremonies,  and  were  visited  by  the 
wondering  natives.  The  governor  made  further 
explorations,  and,  finally,  on  the  27th  of  March 
(O.  S.),  Calvert,  having  entered  into  a  treaty  for 
the  purchase  of  a  domain  on  a  pleiisaut  little  riv- 
er, determi iied  there  to  plant  a  settlement.  Wi th 
imposing  religious  ceremonies  it  was  dedicated 
to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  the  place  was  called  St. 
Mary.  It  was  near  the  entrance  of  the  Poto- 
mac into  Chesapeake  B«ay.  A  year  afterwards, 
they  established  their  capital  at  St.  Mary;  a 
Legislative  Assembly  composed  of  the  whole 
people — a  pnrely  democratic  Legislature — met 
there.  As  their  ranks  increased  by  emigration 
this  method  was  found  inconvenient,  and  in 
1639  a  representative  government  was  estab- 
lished, the  people  being  allowed  to  send  as  many 
delegates  as  they  pleased.  So  was  founded  the 
Commonwealth  of  Maryland.  Clay  borne,  the 
first  settler,  refused  to  acknowledge  the  new 
government,  and  was  finally  expelled  from  Kent 
Island.  Under  the  charter.  Lord  Baltimore  had 
the  power  of  enacting  all  necessary  laws  for  the 
colony  "  with  the  advice,  consent,  and  approba- 
tion of  the  freemen  of  the  province  "  or  their  rep- 
resentatives convened  in  general  assembly ;  but 
in  the  first  Assembly  (1635)  a  dispute  arose  re- 
specting the  right  of  initiating  legislation.  The 
contention  continued  until  1638,  when  Lord  Bal- 
timore yielded  the  right  to  the  Assembly.  The 
first  statutes  of  Maryland  were  enacted  in  1639. 
In  1642  a  company  of  Puritans,  who  had  been 
driven  out  of  Virginia,  settled  in  Maryland,  and 
soon  showed  a  spirit  of  resistance  to  the  author- 
ities. Clayborne,  who  had  been  deprived  of  his 
property  and  civil  rights  by  the  Legislature  of 
Maryland,  now  reappeared  at  Kent  Island  and 
8ttrre<l  up  the  Indians  with  jealousy  of  the  colo- 
nists, and  they  made  war  upon  the  settlers.  It  ' 
was  not  long  nor  very  disti-essing,  and  it  was  { 
just  ended  (1645)  when  Clayborne,  by  false  rep-  ' 
resentations,  fanned  the  embei's  of  discont'Cnt  | 
into  a  fiame  of  civil  war.  The  insurgents,  with 
disaffected  Indians,  drove  the  governor  and  his 
council  into  Virginia,  and  for  about  a  year  and  ' 
a  half  the  rebels  held  the  reins  of  power.  The 
rebellion  was  crushed  in  the  summer  of  1647, 
when  the  governor  retunied  (in  August)  and  re- 
sumed his  chair.  Many  of  the  records  had  been 
destroyed  in  the  turmoil,  and  a  greater  portion 
were  carried  into  Virginia  and  lost.  In  1649  an 
important  law  called  the  Toleration  Act  was 


passed,  which  simply  reaffirmed  the  provisions 
of  the  charter  concerning  religious  freedom.  (See 
Tbleration  Act.)  The  Puritans  in  Maryland  call- 
ed their  chief  settlement  Providence,  which  was 
afterwards  named  Annapolis.  Leonard  Calvert 
died  in  1647,  and  was  succeeded  by  Thomas 
Greene ;  but  on  the  death  of  the  king  (1649), 
Lord  Baltimore  professed  to  be  a  Protestant,  and 
appointed  William  Stone,  of  Virginia,  a  warm 
friend  of  Parliament  and  a  Protestant,  governor. 
The  Parliament  not  having  confidence  in  Loi*d 
Baltimore's  professions,  removed  Stone  from  of- 
fice and  appointed  commissioners  to  administer 
the  government.  Clayborne  was  one  of  them, 
so  also  was  Governor  Ben  net,  of  Virginia.  These 
commissioners  entered  upon  their  duties  with  a 
high  hand.  They  removed  Governor  Stone,  took 
possession  of  the  records,  and  abolished  the  au- 
thority of  Lord  Baltimore.  So  the  "outlaw" 
trampled  on  his  old  enemy.  A  few  months  later 
they  reinstated  Stone,  and  put  Kent  and  Pal- 
mer's islands  into  the  possession  of  Clayborne 
again.  On  the  dissolution  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment (1653),  Cromwell  restored  Lord  Baltimore's 
power  as  proprietor,  and  Stone  proclaimed  the 
actions  of  the  commissioners  rebellious.  The  in- 
censed commissionei-s  returned  to  Maryland  and 
compelled  Stone  to  surrender  his  office:  then 
they  vested  the  government  in  a  board  of  ten 
commissioners.  Civil  and  religious  disputes  now 
ran  high.  The  Puritans,  being  in  the  minority 
in  the  Assembly,  passed  an  act  disfranchising  the 
Roman  Catholics  and  members  of  the  Church  of 
England.  These  narrow-minded  bigots  fiogged 
and  imprisoned  Quakers,  and  tried  to  hold  sway 
as  their  coreligionists  did  in  Massachusetts.  Bal- 
timore appealed  to  Cromwell,  and  the  latter  sent 
word  to  the  commissioners  in  Maryland  not  "to 
busy  themselves  about  religion,  but  to  settle  the 
civil  government."  So  encouraged,  Baltimore  di- 
rected Stone  to  raise  an  army  for  the  restoration 
of  the  authority  of  the  proprietor.  He  obeyed. 
Stone's  forces  were  mostly  Roman  Catholics. 
He  seized  the  colonial  records,  resumed  the  office 
of  governor,  and  inaugurated  civil  war.  A  sharp 
and  decisive  battle  was  fought  near  Providence 
(Annapolis)  early  in  April,  1655,  when  many  of 
Stone's  party  were  killed  or  taken  prisoners,  and 
he  was  defeated  and  became  a  captive.  His  life 
was  spared,  but  four  others  were  executed,  hav- 
ing been  convicted  of  treason.  Anarchy  reigned 
in  Maryland  for  several  months,  when  Lord  Bal- 
timore appointed  Josiah  Fendall,  a  former  insur- 
gent, governor.  But  for  two  years  longer  there 
was  bitter  strife  between  the  people  and  the 
agent  of  the  proprietor.  The  latter  finally  made 
important  concessions  to  the  popular  demands. 
Fendall  act^d  discreetly,  and  there  was  compar- 
ative quiet  in  the  colony  until  the  death  of  Crom- 
well. In  the  spring  of  1660,  the  people,  boldly 
asserting  popnlar  supremacy,  assumed  the  legis- 
lative powers  of  the  state,  and  gave  Fendall  a 
commission  as  governor.  The  restoration  of 
monarchy  in  England  soon  afterwards  led  to  the 
reinstatement  of  Lord  Baltimore  in  his  rights, 
and  Fendall  was  found  guilty  of  tre^ison  because 
he  had  accepted  office  from  a  "  rebellious  assem- 
bly."    But  Baltimore  merely  proclaimed  a  gen- 
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oral  pardon  of  all  political  oflfenders,  and  for 
thirty  years  afterwards  Maryland  enjoyed  re- 
pose. Lord  Baltimore  died  iu  1675,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Charles ;  and  lie  and  his  suc- 
cessors continued  to  administer  the  government 
of  the  province,  with  a  few  interruptions,  until 
the  period  of  the  war  for  independence.  The 
revolution  iu  England  (1678)  shook  the  colony. 
The  deputy  governor  hesitated  to  proclaim  Will- 
iam and  Mary,  and  a  restless  spirit  named  Coode 
made  this  a  pretext  for  exciting  the  people  by 
giving  currency  to  a  story  that  the  local  magis- 
trates and  the  Roman  Catholics  were  about  to 
join  the  Indians  ands exterminate  the  Protes- 
tants. The  old  religious  feud  instantly  flamed 
out  with  intensity.  The  armed  Protestants,  led 
by  Coode,  took  forcible  possession  of  the  capital 
of  the  province  (September,  1689)  and  assumed 
the  administration  of  the  government.  They 
called  a  convention,  invested  it  with  legislative 
functions,  and  by  that  body  public  affairs  were 
managed  until  June,  1691,  when  the  sovereign 
of  England,  ignoring  the  lights  of  Lord  Balti- 
more, made  Maryland  a  royal  province,  with 
Lionel  Copley  governor.  In  1^4  the  capital 
of  the  province  was  transferi-ed  from  St.  Mary 
to  thet^wn  soon  afterwards  named  Annapolis, 
where  it  yet  remains.  The  proprietary  rights 
of  Baltimore  (Benedict  Leonard  Calvert)  were 
restored  to  his  infant  son  and  heir  (Charles)  in 
1716,  and  the  original  form  of  government  was  re- 
established. So  it  remained  until  the  war  for  in- 
dependence. A  state  constitution  was  adopted 
Aug.  14, 1776,  aud  Thomas  Johnson  was  elected 
the  first  governor  of  the  inde])endent  state.  Dur- 
ing the  French  and  Indian  War  and  the  Revolu- 
tion, the  people  of  Maryland  were  conspicuous. 

Maryland,  Constitution  of,  Settled.  In 
1650  a  law  was  enacted  for  settling  the  Provin- 
cial Assembly  of  Maryland.  It  provided  that 
those  members  who  should  be  called  by  special 
writ  should  form  the  Upper  House,  aud  those 
chosen  by  the  Hundreds  should  compose  the 
Lower  House,  and  that  all  bills  which  should 
pass  both  houses  and  receive  the  signature  of 
the  governor  should  be  deemed  the  law  of  the 
province,  and  have  the  same  effect  as  if  the 
freemen  wore  personally  present.  The  colony 
was  now  divided  into  three  counties,  which  con- 
tained eight  hundreds.     (See  Hundredy  A.) 

Mazyland,  Declaration  of  Independence 
OF.  Before  receiving  information  from  Phila- 
ilelphia  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the 
■Convention  of  Maryland  "yielded  to  the  dire 
necessity"  of  renouncing  a  king  who  had  vio- 
lated his  compact,  and  conjured  every  virtuous 
citizen  to  "join  cordially  in  maintaining  the 
freedom  of  Maryland  and  her  sister  colonies." 
That  action  was  taken  on  July  6, 1776. 

Maryland  for  the  Union.  For  a  while  after 
the  attack  on  Massachusetts  troops  in  Baltimore 
(which  see),  the  Unionists  of  Maryland  were  al- 
most silenced.  Even  Governor  Hicks  yielded  to 
the  pressure  of  the  disunionists,  and  for  a  while 
did  their  bidding.  The  Legislature  was  filled 
with  disloyal  men.  Abettors  of  the  mob  in  Bal- 
timore, who  were  members  of  the  Legislature, 


proposed  laws  to  shield  the  rioters  from  harm. 
S.  T.  Wallis  proposed  for  that  purpose,  "  That 
the  measures  adopted  aud  conduct  pursued  by 
the  authorities  of  the  city  of  Baltimore  on  Fri- 
day, April  19,  and  since  that  time,  be,  and  the 
same  are  hereby  made  valid  by  the  General  As- 
sembly." This  w^ould  cover  the  disloyal  aets  of 
the  mayor,  the  chief  of  i>olice,  the  murderous  ri- 
oters, aud  the  bridge-burners.  To  further  shield 
the  offenders,  T.  Parkins  Scott  offered  in  the 
same  body  a  bill  to  suspend  the  operations  of 
the  criminal  laws,  and  that  the  Grand  Jury 
should  be  estopped  from  iinding  indictments 
against  any  of  the  offenders.  These  things 
alarmed  the  best  friends  of  the  commonwealth, 
and  added  strength  to  the  sympathy  for  the 
Union  cause  in  that  state.  When  Butler,  by  a 
single  bold  stroke,  revealed  the  real  weakness  of 
the  secession  element  iu  Maryland,  the  Unionists 
breathed  freer,  and  very  soon  manifested  their 
strength.  The  14th  of  May,  1861,  was  a  memo- 
rable one  in  the  annals  of  Mar^iand.  On  that 
day  the  disloyal  Legislature  adjourned,  aud  Gov- 
ernor Hicks,  relieved  of  the  iiresence  of  the  ac- 
tive enemies  of  the  republic,  and  assured  by  the 
Secretary  of  War  that  National  troops  would 
remain  in  Maryland  so  hmg  as  seeming  necessi- 
ty demanded  their  presence,  issued  a  proclama- 
tion calling  for  Maryland's  quota  of  trooi>s  (four 
regiments)  in  response  to  the  President's  call. 
On  that  day  the  veteran  Major  W.  W.  Morris, 
commander  of  Fort  McHenry,  at  Baltimore,  first 
gave  practical  force  to  the  suspension  of  the 
privilege  of  the  writ  of  h4ih€a8  corp%i8  which  the 
exigency  of  the  times  gave  constitutional  sanc- 
tion for.  A  man  claiming  to  be  a  Maryland  sol- 
dier was  imprisoned  in  Fort  McHenry.  A  Bal- 
timore judge  issued  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  for 
his  release.  Morris  refused  to  obey,  saying,  in 
a  letter:  "  At  the  date  of  issuing  your  writ,  and 
for  two  weeks  previous,  the  city  in  which  you 
live  and  where  your  court  has  been  held,  was 
entirely  under  the  control  of  revolutionary  au- 
thorities. Within  that  period,  United  States 
soldiers,  while  committing  no  offence,  had  been 
l>erfidiously  attacked  an<l  inhumanly  murdered 
in  your  streets;  no  punishment  had  been  award- 
ed, and,  I  believe,  no  arrests  had  been  made  for 
these  atrocious  crimes ;  supplies  of  provisions  in- 
tended for  this  garrison  had  been  stopped ;  the 
intention  to*capture  this  fort  had  been  boldly 
proclaimed ;  your  most  ])ublic  thoroughfares  had 
been  daily  patrolled  by  large  numbers  of  troops 
armed  and  clothed,  at  least  in  part,  with  articles 
stolen  from  the  United  States,  and  the  Federal 
flag,  while  waving  on  the  Federal  offices,  was 
cut  down  [by  order  of  the  chief  of  police,  Kane] 
by  some  person  wearing  the  uniform  of  a  Mary- 
land soldier.  To  add  to  the  foregoing,  an  assem- 
blage elected  in  defiance  of  law,  but  claiming  to 
be  the  legislative  body  of  your  state,  and  so  rec- 
ognized by  the  executive  of  Maryland,  was  de- 
bating the  Federal  compact.  If  all  this  be  not 
rebellion,  I  know  not  what  to  call  it.  I  certain- 
ly regard  it  oa  snfficient  legal  cause  for  suspend- 
ing the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,** 
(See  Habeas  Coipus.)  The  action  of  the  govern- 
or, this  indictment  of  the  Secessionists  by  the 
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commauder  of  Fort  McHenry,  and  the  presence 
of  Butler  with  his  troops  made  the  Unioiusts  of 
Maryland  firm,  and  it  was  discovered  that  they 
composed  an  immense  majority  of  the  people. 

Bffaryland  Guard.  This  was  a  corps  formed 
by  some  enthusiastic  young  Marylanders  who 
had  made  their  way  to  Bichmond,  where  they 
formed  themselves  into  a  military  corj^s  with  the 
above  title,  and  offered  themselves  to  the  Con- 
federacy. The  Secession  women  of  Baltimore 
wrought  for  them  a  beantiful  banner,  which  wus 
taken  to  the  corps  by  a  sister  Secessionist,  and 
was  publicly  presented  to  the  corps  in  Capitol 
Square,  Richmond,  in  front  of  the  monnment 
there  erected  in  honor  of  Washington  and  other 
founders  of  the  Republic.  On  that  occasion,  ex- 
Senator  James  M.  Mason  made  a  speech,  in  which 
he  complimented  the  Chief-justice  of  the  United 
States  (Taney),  a  Mary  lander,  for  his  sympathy 
with  the  enemies  of  the  government.  Hinting 
at  a  contemplated  invasion  of  Maryland  by 
troops  in  Virginia,  in  which  it  was  expected  the 
corps  would  join,  he  told  them  they  were  to  take 
the  flag  back  to  Baltimore.  "  It  came  here,"  he 
said,  "  in  the  hands  of  the  fair  lady  who  stands 
by  my  side,  who  brought  it  through  the  camps 
of  the  enemy  with  a  woman's  fortitude  and  cour- 
age and' devotion  to  onr  cause;  and  you  are  to 
take  it  back  to  Baltimore,  unfurl  it  in  yonr 
streets,  and  challenge  the  applause  of  your  cit- 
izens." 

Maryland,  Invasion  of,  by  Lke.  At  the  re- 
qnest  of  the  governors  of  many  states,  the  Pres- 
ident, on  July  1, 1862,  called  for  300,000  volun- 
teers to  serve  during  the  war ;  and  in  August  he 
called  for  300,000  more  for  three  months,  with 
the  understanding  that  an  equal  number  would 
be  drafted  from  the  citizens  who  were  between 
eighteen  and  forty-five  years  of  age,  if  they  did 
not  appear  among  the  volunteers.  These  calls 
were  cheerfully  responded  to;  and  the  Confed- 
erate government,  alarmed,  ordered  General  Lee 
to  make  a  desperate  effort  to  capture  the  na- 
tional capital  before  the  new  ai*niy  should  be 
brought  into  the  field.  Lee  perceived  that  it 
would  be  madness  to  make  a  direct  attack  upon 
its  formidable  defences,  so  he  resolved  to  cross 
the  Potomac  with  a  large  force  into  Maryland, 
assail  Baltimore,  and,  if  successful,  to  fall  upon 
Washington  in  the  rear.  He  belfeved  the  peo- 
ple of"  sovereign  "Maryland  were  chafing  under 
the  dominion  of  the  national  government,  and 
were  eager  to  aid  the  Confederat>e  cause.  He 
belieyed  that  the  presence  of  his  army  on  the 
soil  of  Maryland  would  cause  an  immediate  and 
almost  univei*sal  uprising  in  favor  of  the  Confed- 
eracy in  that  state.  Lee  was  joined  (Sept.  2, 
1862)  by  the  fresh  division  of  General  D.  H.  Hill. 
This  was  sent  as  a  vanguard  to  Leesburg,  Va. 
The  whole  Confederate  army  followed,  and  be- 
tween the  4th  and  7th  crossed  the  Potomac  at 
the  Point  of  Rocks,  and  encamped  not  far  from 
the  city  of  Frederick,  on  the  Monocacy  Riv- 
er. There  General  Lee  raised  the  standard  of 
revolt,  and  on  the  8th  issued  a  stirring  appeal 
in  the  form  of  a  proclamation  to  the  people  of 
Maryland.  He  was  sorely  disappointed.  Instead 


of  a  general  uprising  in  his  favor,  he  lost  more 
men  by  desertions  than  he  gained  by  accessions. 
When  General  McClellan  heard  of  this  invasion, 
he  left  General  Banks  with  some  troops  at  Wash- 
ington, and  with  about  90,000  men  crossed  the 
Potomac  above  Washington  and  advanced  cau- 
tiously towards  Frederick.  At  McClellau's  ap- 
proach Lee  withdrew.  There  the  plau  for  seiz- 
ing Washington  was  discovered.  It  was  to  take 
possession  of  Harper's  Ferry  and  open  communi- 
cation with  Richmond,  by  way  of  the  Shenan- 
doah valley,  and  then,  marching  towards  Penn- 
sylvania, entice  McClellau's  forces  in  that  direc- 
tion. At  a  proper  time  Lee  was  to  turn  sudden- 
ly, smite  and  defeat  his  antagonist,  and  then 
march  upon  Washington.  (See  South  Mountain 
and  Antietam,) 

BCaryland,  Political  Course  of  (1775).  There 
was  a  steadiness  and  consistency  in  the  political 
movements  in  Maryland  which  was  highly  con- 
servative, but  not  less  patriotic  than  in  other 
colonies.  Caution  was  a  characteristic  feature 
of  the  methods  of  her  people  in  dealing  with  im- 
portant measures ;  and  so,  from  the  first,  every- 
thing was  done  with  so  much  moderation  that 
all  parties  acquiesced  in  the  Democratic  princi- 
ple of  deriving  all  power  from  the  people,  and 
the  province  presented  an  almost  unbroken  line 
in  opposition  to  ministerial  actions.  It  adopted 
the  American  Association  almost  immediately  af- 
ter the  adjournment  of  the  First  Continental 
Congress.  Religious  prejudices  were  held  in 
abeyance,  and  the  people  resolved  that  hence- 
forth fonner  religious  differences  should  cease. 
Charles  Carroll,  of  CarrolUou,  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic, who,  under  the  British  government,  had  not 
been  allowed  to  vote,  now  took  a  prominent  part 
in  the  political  movement,  and  was  placed  on 
the  Committee  of  Correspondence.  It  was  a 
harbinger  of  a  better  day,  when  a  new  republic 
should  be  formed,  and  perfect  religious  and  po- 
litical freedom  should  prevail  in  it. 

Maryland,  Position  of  (1861).  It  was  very 
important  in  carrying  out  the  plan  of  the  Se- 
cessionists, early  in  1861,  to  seize  the  national 
capital,  to  have  the  authorities  of  the  State  of 
Maryland  in  accord  with  the  movement.  It 
might  be  a  barrier  to  the  march  of  troops  from 
the  North  sent  to  defend  the  capital.  Emissaries 
and  commissioners  from  the  cotton -growing 
states  were  early  within  its  bonlers  plying  their 
seductive  arts;  and  they  found  in  Baltimore  so 
many  sympathizers  among  leading  citizens  that, 
for  a  while,  they  felt  sure  of  the  co-operation  of 
Maryland.  But  they  found  in  the  Governor  (T. 
H.  Hicks)  of  Maryland  a  stunly  opponent  of 
their  revolutionary  schemes.  It  is  said  that  on 
the  Ist  of  January,  1861,  there  were  no  less  than 
12,000  men  organized  in  that  state,  bound  by  the 
most  solemn  oaths  to  follow  their  leaders  in 
seizing  Washington  city.  Against  such  an  ar- 
ray, against  the  natural  sympathy  of  blood-rela- 
tionship with  the  Southern  people,  and  against 
the  seeming  self-interest  of  the  holders  of  700,000 
slaves,  va\ued  at  $50,000,000,  which  property 
might  be  imperilled,  they  thought,  by  alliance 
with  the  North,  Governor  Hicks  manfully  con- 
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tended.  He  was  supported  by  an  eminently 
loyal  people  among  the  so-called  '*  masses.'' 
Hicks  was  urged  by  tbe  Secessionists  to  call  a 
meeting  of  the  Legislature  to  consider  the  state 
of  affairs ;  but  be  too  well  knew  the  danger  that 
would  attend  the  gathering  of  a  body  largely 
made  up  of  slaveholders,  and  he  steadily  refused 
to  make  the  call.  In  fact,  he  had  been  informed 
that  tbe  members  of  tbe  Legislature  bad  Already 
formed  a  plan  for  "carrying  Maryland  out  of 
tbe  Union,"  and  resolutions  to  that  effect  had 
already  been  drawn.  These  facts  he  set  forth 
in  an  address  to  tbe  people  of  his  state  (Jan.  6, 
1861),  which  delighted  the  Unionists.  Already 
the  late  Henry  Winter  Davis,  a  representative 
of  tbe  Baltimore  district  in  Congress,  had  pub- 
lished (Jan.  2, 1861)  a  powerful  appeal  against 
tbe  calling  of  a  meeting  of  tbe  Legislature,  or 
the  assembling  of  a  Border  Stat«  Convention,  as 
bad  been  proposed.  The  Secessionists  denounced 
Hicks  as  a  traitor,  and  trie>d  every  means  to 
counteract  bis  influence,  but  in  vain,  for  tbe  best 
men  of  the  stat«  upheld  him.  A  strong  Union 
party  was  organized.  Maryland  became  tbe 
great  battle-field  of  opposing  opinion.  Tbe 
Union  men  triumphed ;  and  within  tbe  space  of 
four  years  slavery  was  abolished  in  Maryland, 
not  only  by  tbe  Proclamation  of  Emancipation 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  (which 
see),  but  by  tbe  constitutional  act  of  its  own  au- 
thorities. 

Mazyland  SanctionB  Independence.  On 
June  28, 1776,  a  convention  in  Maryland,  which 
bad  assembled  on  tbe  21st,  passed  resolutions 
concurring  with  Virginia  on  tbe  subject  of  in- 
dependence, a  confederation,  treaties  with  for- 
eign powers,  and  tbe  reservation  of  tbe  internal 
government  of  each  colony  to  its  own  people. 
Five  days  afterwards  (July  3)  the  convention 
directed  the  election  of  delegates  to  a  new  con- 
vention to  create  a  government  by  tbe  authori- 
ty of  tbe  people. 

Maryland,  State  op.  A  convention  assem- 
bled at  Annapolis  in  August,  1776,  and  in  Sep- 
tember presented  a  bill  of  rights  and  a  state 
constitution,  which  were  adopts  in  November. 
The  first  State  Legislature  met  at  Annapolis, 
Feb.  5,  1777,  and  on  tbe  13th  Thomas  Johnson 
was  chosen  tbe  first  governor.  The  constitution 
was  amended  in  1B02,  and  remodelled  in  1836. 
The  "  Maryland  line  "  of  Continental  troops  held 
a  high  position  in  the  Revolution.  At  Annapo- 
lis, in  Maryland,  when  Congress  was  in  session, 
late  in  1783,  Washington  resigned  bis  commis- 
sion ;  and  Maryland  gave  a  handsome  majority 
vote  for  tbe  national  Constitution  in  April,  1788. 
During  the  War  of  1812  tbe  coasts  of  Maryland 
suft'ered  from  tbe  depredations  of  Admiral  Cock- 
burn  (see  Frenchtotcn  and  Havre-de-Grace) ;  and 
the  Battle  of  Bladensburg  (which  see)  and  tbe 
defence  of  Baltimore  in  August  and  September, 
1814,  are  conspicuous  events  in  our  history. 
Two  of  tbe  greatest  works  of  internal  improve- 
ment in  onr  country  were  tbe  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad  (begun  in  1828,  and  completed  to 
Point  of  Rocks,  on  tbe  Potomac,  in  1832,  but  not 
carried  through  to  the  Ohio  at  Wheeling  until 


1853)  and  tbe  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  made 
by  a  company  formed  in  1828,  but  not  completed 
until  1850.  In  1845-46  the  constitution  of  Ma- 
ryland was  again 
amended,  and  in 
1851  a  new  one  was 
adopted.  On  tbe 
subject  of  secession 
the  people  of  Mary- 
land were  divided  at 
the  beginning  of  tbe 
Civil  War,  but  the 
state  held  fast  to  tbe 
Union.  There  were 
many  battles  on  her 
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tain  and  Antietam), 
and  many  exciting  scenes  of  minor  importance. 
The  state  authorities  were  active  in  support  of 
tbe  war,  furnishing  to  the  Union  army  49,730 
men.  In  October,  1864,  a  new  constitution  was 
ratified  by  tbe  people.  It  abolished  slavery  and 
disfranchised  all  who  had  aided  or  encouraged 
rebellion  against  the  government.  Tbe  present 
state  constitution  was  adopted  in  September, 
1867. 

Bffaryland,  The  Fourth  Invasion  of.  At 
tbe  beginning  of  July,  1864,  Maryland  was  in- 
vaded by  tbe  Confederates  for  the  fourth  time. 
The  Confederate  General  Early  had  been  gath- 
ering troops  for  tbe  purpose  in  tbe  Shenandoah 
valley,  and  with  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  of 
these,  of  all  arms,  be  swept  rapidly  down  the 
valley  towards  Williamsport.  General  Sigel, 
too  weak  to  resist,  fled  into  Maryland,  with  a 
heavy  loss  of  stores,  and  General  Weber,  in 
command  at  Harper's  Ferry,  retired  to  Mary- 
land Heights.  Early  crossed  the  Potomac  at 
Williamsport,  and,  pushing  on  to  Hagerstown 
(July  6, 1864),  levied  a  contribution  on  tbe  in- 
habitants there  of  $20,000.  Then  he  pushed 
on  to  Frederick,  on  tbe  Monocacy  River,  and 
threatened  both  Baltimore  and  Washington. 
The  raid  had  a  twofold  purpose  —  to  draw 
troops  from  before  Petersburg  for  the  defence 
of  Washington,  and  to  plunder.  When  in- 
formed of  it.  General  Grant  sent  tbe  Sixth 
Corps  to  protect  Washington.  Meanwhile  Gen- 
eral Lew  Wallace  (then  in  comniand  of  the 
Middle  Department,  with  his  headquarters  at 
Baltimore)  bad  proceeded  from  that  city,  with 
a  few  troops  hastily  collected,  to  confront  the 
invaders.  General  E.  B.  Tyler  was  then  at  tbe 
railway  bridge  over  tbe  Monocacy  with  about 
1000  men.  Wallace  went  to  Tylers  camp,  saw 
the  necessity  for  prompt  and  energetic  action, 
and  chose  a  commanding  position  on  tbe  east 
side  of  tbe  Monocacy  for  tbe  concentration  of 
bis  forces.  On  tbe  9tb  he  fought  the  hosts  of 
Early  desperately  not  far  from  Frederick.  He 
ba^l  been  joined  by  a  portion  of  Rickett*s  bri- 
gade, from  the  advance  of  the  Sixth  Corps. 
This  handful  of  warriors,  after  fighting  over- 
whelming numbers  eight  hours,  were  defeated, 
with  heavy  loss,  when  Early  pushed  on  towards 
Washington.  The  vanquished  Nationals  had 
really  won  a  victory,  for  they  had  detained  tbe 
Confederates  long  enough  that  evening  to  a1- 
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low  the  Sixth  and  Nineteenth  Corps  to  reach 
and  secure  the  national  capital.  Wlien  Early 
perceived  this  he  pushed  across  the  Potomac  at 
Edwards's  Ferry  with  a  large  amount  of  plun- 
<ier,  closely  pursued  hy  General  Wright  to  the 
Shenandoah  valley.  He  was  struck  by  the  Na- 
tionals at  Snicker's  Ferry  and  at  Snicker's  Gap, 
and  sharp  skirmishes  ensued.  At  Ashby's  Gap 
there  was  also  a  brisk  skirmish,  and  in  two 
encounters  the  Nationals  lost  about  500  men. 
Early  moved  up  the  valley  as  if  continuing  his 
retreat,  when  General  Wright,  handing  his  com- 
mand over  to  Greneral  Crook,  returned  to  Wash- 
ington. Meanwhile  General  Averill,  with  a  con- 
siderable force,  moved  towards  Winchester,  and 
near  that  place  he  fought  the  Confederates  (July 
SW)  three  houra.  They  lost  400  men  (about  200 
of  them  made  prisonei-s),  with  four  guns.  Aver- 
ill's  loss  was  about  200.  It  was  supposed  Early 
was  moving  up  the  valley,  but  Crook,  marching 
from  Harper's  Feiry  to  Winchester,  soon  after- 
wards encountered  him  iu  heavy  force,  and  he 
was  driven  back  (July  23)  to  Martiusburg,  with 
a  loss  of  1200  men.  Early  sent  3000  cavalry, 
under  General  McCausland,  to  make  a  plunder- 
ing and  devastating  raid  in  the  direction  of  the 
Susquehanna.  They  swept  over  the  country  in 
eccentric  lines,  bewildering  its  defenders,  and 
oQ  July  30  entered  the  defenceless  and  partly 
deserted  village  of  Chambersburg,  Penn.,  and 
demanded  of  the  inhabitants  $200,000  in  gold  or 
$500,000  in  "greenbacks"  (paper  currency)  as  a 
tribute  to  insure  the  town  against  destruction. 
The  tribute  was  not  offered,  and  two  thirds  of 
the  town  was  laid  in  ashes.  No  time  was  given 
for  the  removal  of  the  sick,  infirm,  women,  or 
children.  Harry  Gilmor,  a  young  Marylauder, 
was  McCansland's  torch -bearer,  and  ten  min- 
utes after  he  received  ordera  he  applied  the 
dame.  General  Averill,  with  2600  cavalry,  was 
after  the  raiders.  He  drove  them  across  the 
Potomac  with  such  blows  that  they  did  not 
stop  to  plunder  and  destroy.  Moseby,  another 
gueriUa  chief,  dashed  across  the  Potomac  and 
carried  off  a  few  horsemen.  Averill  pursued 
the  Confederates  up  the  south  branch  of  the 
Potomac,  attacked  and  defeated  them  (Aug.  4, 
1864)  at  Mooriield,  captured  their  guns,  trains, 
and  500  men,  with  a  loss  to  himself  of  fifty  men. 
Grant  now,  to  protect  Washington  from  seizure, 
and  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  fr^m  invasion, 
consolidated  several  departments,  calling  the  or- 
ganization the  Middle  Division.  General  Sher- 
idan was  assigned  to  its  command,  Aug.  7, 1864. 
Sheridan  at  once  entered  npon  his  duties,  and 
fonnd  himself  at  the  head  of  over  30,000  troops. 
Bflaaon  and  Diacon'B  Line.  The  disputed 
boundary-line  between  the  State  of  Pennsylva- 
nia and  the  states  of  Maryland  and  Virginia — 
the  border-line  between  the  free-  and  slave-labor 
states — was  finally  fixed  by  Charles  Mason  and 
.Jeremiah  Dixon,  English'  mathematicians  and 
rtnrveyors  employed  for  the  purpose,  between 
1763  and  the  close  of  1767.  In  the  debates  on 
Nlavery  before  the  admission  of  Missouri,  John 
Randolph  nsed  the  words  "  Mason  and  Dixon's 
line"  as  figurative  of  the  division  between  the 
two  systems  of  labor.    The  press  and  the  poli- 


ticians echoed  it ;  and  in  that  connection  it  was 
used  until  the  destruction  of  slavery  by  the  late 
Civil  War. 

Mason  and  Slidell,  Capture  of.  Early  in 
the  career  of  the  Confederate  government  they 
sent  diplomatic  agents  to  European  courts  who 
proved  to  be  incompetent.  That  government 
undertook  to  correct  the  mistake  by  sending 
two  of  their  ablest  men  to  represent  their  cause 
at  the  courts  of  Great  Britain  and  France  re- 
spectively. These  were  James  M.  Mason,  of 
Virginia,  author  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  and 
John  Slidell,  of  Louisiana,  who  was  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  scheme  for  reopening  the  African 
slave-trade.  These  ambassadors,  each  accom- 
panied by  a  secretary  of  legation,  left  Charles- 
ton harbor  on  a  stormy  night  (Oct.  12,  1861), 
eluded  the  blockading  squadron,  and  landed  at 
Havana,  Cuba,  where  they  were  cordially  greet- 
ed by  the  British  consul  and  other  sympathiz- 
ers. There  they  embarked  for  St.  Thomas  on 
the  British  mail-steamer  Trentj  intending  to  go 
to  England  in  the  regular  packet  from  the  lat- 
ter port.  While  the  vessel  was  on  her  way  to 
St.  Thomas,  and  when  off  the  northern  coast  of 
Cuba,  she  fell  in  with  the  American  war-ship 
San  JaeintOf  Captain  Wilkes,  then  on  his  wa3'' 
home  from  the  coast  of  Africa.  He  had  touched 
at  Havana,  where  he  heard  of  the  movement  of 
the  Confederate  ambassadors.  Satisfied  that 
the  English  nile  concerning  neutrals  and  bel- 
ligerents would  justify  him  in  seizing  these  men 
on  the  Trent  and  transferring  them  to  his  own 
vessel,  he  went  out  in  search  of  her.  He  found 
her  (Nov.  8),  and  brought  her  to  by  firing  a 
shell  across  her  bow.  TheiL  he  sent  Lieutenant 
Fairfax,  a  kinsman  of  Mason,  on  board  the  Ti'ent 
to  demand  of  the  captain,  the  delivery  of  the 
ambassadors  and  their  secretaries  to  Captain 
Wilkes.  The  officers  of  the  Trent  protested, 
and  the  ambassadors  refused  to  leave  the  ship 
unless  forced  by  physical  power  to  do  so.  Lieu- 
tenant Greer  and  a  few  marines  were  sent  to 
help  Fairfax,  who  then  took  Mason  by  the  shoul- 
ders and  placed  him  in  a  boat  belonging  to  the 
San  Jacinto.  Then  the  lieutenant  returned  to 
Slidell.  The  passengera  were  greatly  excited. 
They  gathered  around  him,  some  making  con- 
temptuous allusions  to  the  lieutenant,  and  even 
crying  out  "  Shoot  him !"  The  daughter  of  Sli- 
dell slapped  Fairfax  iu  the  face  three  times  as 
she  clung  to  the  neck  of  her  father.  The  ma- 
rines were  called,  and  Slidell  and  the  two  secre- 
taries were  compelled  to  go.  The  captive  am- 
bassadors were  conveyed  to  Boston  and  lodged 
in  Fort  Warren  as  prisoners  of  state.  The  Brit- 
ish government  pronounced  the  act  of  Wilkes 
as  a  '^  ^at  outrage,"  though  in  exact  accord- 
ance with  their  code  of  international  law  as  ex- 
pounded by  their  judges  and  publicists ;  and 
with  the  same  unseemly  haste  which  charac- 
terized the  Queen's  proclamation  (which  see), 
the  British  government  prepared  for  war  on  the 
United  States.  It  did  not  wait  for  diplomatic 
correspondence,  but  made  extensive  prepara- 
tions for  hostilities  before  sending  a  peremp- 
t-ory  demand  for  the  release  of  the  prisoners. 
The  Tory  papers  abased  the  American  govem- 
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raent  without  stint.  While  these  preparations 
were  going  on,  and  Congress  and  other  legisla- 
tive hodies  \vere  thanking  Captain  Wilkes,  the 
Uuited  States  government,  acting  npon  the  wise 
counsel  of  President  Lincoln,  and  true  to  its 
long -cherished  priuciples  conceiiiing  the  sa- 
crediiess  of  neutrality^,  proceeded  to  disavow 
the  act  of  Wilkes  and  to  release  the  prisoners. 
They  were  placed  on  hoani  a  British  vessel,  and 
went  to  England,  where  they  were  treated  with 
marked  coldness.  The  London  Times,  which  had 
teemed  with  ahuse  of  the  Americans  because  of 
the  arrest,  now  declared  that  the  ambassadors 
were  "  worthless  booty,"  and  added,  '*  England 
would  have  done  as  much  for  two  negroes." 

Mason,  George,  was  bom  in  Fairfax  County, 
Va.,  in  1726;  died  there  (at  Gunston  Hall),  Oct.  7, 
179*2.  After  his  marriage  he  built  Gunston  Hull, 
on  the  bank  of  the  Potomac,  below  Mount  Ver- 
non. He  was  a  tirm  patriot  and  able  states- 
man, lu  1769  he  drew  up  the  non-importation 
resolntious  which  Washington  presented  to  the 
Virginia  Assembly',  and  which  were  unanimous- 
ly adopted.  He  also  wrot«  a  powerful  tract 
against  the  claim  of  the  British  Parliament  to 
tax  the  colonies  without  their  consent.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  Fairfax  (July  18, 
1774)  he  offered  twenty-four  resolutions  review- 
ing the  whole  ground  of  the  pending  contro- 
versy ;  recommended  a  general  congress ;  and 
urged  the  non -intercourse  policy.  In  1775  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Virginia  Comuiittee  of 
Safety ;  and  in  1776  he  drafted  the  Declaration 
of  Riglits  and  State  Constitution  of  Virginia, 
which  were  adopted  unanimously.  In  1777  he 
was  elected  to  the  Continental  Congress,  and  in 
1787  he  was  a  leading  member  of  the  conven- 
tion which  framed  the  national  Constitution. 
In  that  body  he  opposed  every  measure  which 
trended  to  the  perpetuation  of  slavery.  Dissat- 
isfied with  the  constitution,  he  declined  to  sign 
it,  and,  in  connection  with  Patrick  Henry,  led 
the  opposition  to  it  in  the  convention  of  Vir- 
ginia. He  also  declined  the  office  of  Uuited 
States  Senator,  to  which  he  was  elected.  Jef- 
ferson wrote  of  Mason  :  "  Ho  was  a  man  of  the 
first  order  of  wisdom,  of  expansive  mind,  pro- 
found judgment,  cogent  in  argument,  learned  in 
the  lore  of  onr  form  of  constitution,  and  earnest 
for  the  republican  change  on  democratic  prin- 
ciples.'' Mr.  Mason's  statue  occupies  a  pedes- 
tal on  Crawford's  monument  of  Washington  at 
Richmond,  Va. 

Mason,  James  Murray,  grandson  of  George 
Mason,  of  Gunston  Hall,  was  born  in  Fairfax 
County,  Va.,  Nov.  3, 1798 ;  died  near  Alexandria, 
Va.,  Feb.  14, 1874.  He  graduated  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  in  1818;  began  the  prac- 
tice of  law  in  1820;  served  in  the  Virginia  Leg- 
islature ;  was  a  member  of  Congress  from  1837 
to  1839;  and  United  States  Senator  from  1847 
until  expelled  in  July,  1861,  for  assisting  the 
enemies  of  the  government.  Senator  Mason 
was  the  author  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law 
(which  see)  and  an  active  leader  of  the  insur- 
rection in  1860-61.  He  promoted  the  secession 
movement  in  Virginia,  and  was  a  member  of  the 


Confederate  Congress.  He  was  arrested  while 
on  his  way  to  England  as  diplomatic  agent  of 
the  Confederate  government  (see  Mason  and  Sli- 
dell),  but  was  soon  i-eleased.  He  afterwards  re- 
sided some  time  in  Paris. 


JAMBS  MURRAY  MASON. 

Mason,  Jeremiah,  LL.D.,  was  born  at  Leba- 
non, Conn.,  April  27,1768;  died  in  Boston,  Oct. 
14, 1848.  He  gradnated  at  Yale  College  in  1788, 
was  admitted  to  the  Vermont  bar  in  1791,  and 
soon  became  the  acknowledged  head  of  his 
profession  in  the  state.  He  was  attorney-gen- 
eral in  1802,  and  from  1813  to  1817  was  Unite<l 
States  Senator.  For  many  years  he  was  in  the 
New  Hampshire  I^gislatuit),  and  was  the  an- 
thor  of  an  able  report  on  the  Virginia  resolu- 
tions touching  the  Missouri  Compromise  (which 
see).  In  1837  he  removed  to  Boston,  where,  un- 
til he  was  seventy  years  of  age,  he  was  ext<Mi- 
sively  engaged  in  his  profession ;  but  he  was 
little  known,  personally,  out  of  New  England. 
His  mind  was  clear,  logical,  and  extremely  vig- 
orous, the  characteristics  of  which,  Webster  said, 
were  "  real  greatness,  strength,  and  sagacity." 

Mason,  John,  founder  of  New  Hampshire, 
was  bom  in  Norfolk  County,  England ;  died  in 
London  in  1635,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  In  1610  he  commanded  an  expedition 
to  subdue  a  rebellion  in  the  Hebrides,  and  in 
1616  he  went  to  Newfonndland  as  governor. 
He  surveyed  the  island  and  made  a  map  of  it, 
published  in  1626.  He  also  wrote  a  description 
of  Newfoundland.  In  1617  he  explored  the 
New  England  coasts,  and  obtained  from  the 
Council  of  Plymouth  (which  see)  a  tract  of 
land  there  in  1622.  With  Ferdinando  GorgeK, 
he  procured  a  patent  for  another  tract  (se** 
Maine),  and  sent  a  colony  there  in  1623.  In 
1629  he  obtained  a  patent  for  the  domain  which 
he  called  New  Hampshire.  In  the  same  year  he 
acquired,  with  Gorges,  another  tract,  which  em- 
braced the  country  around  Lake  Champlain  (see 
Laconia) ;  and  in  1631  Ma^on,  Gorges,  and  otheiii 
formed  a  company  for  trading  with  the  natives 
of  New  England  and  to  make  settlements  there.. 
In  1633  Ma«on  became  a  member  of  the  Council 
for  New  England  (see  Plymouth  Council)  and 
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Tice-president  of  the  same.  He  was  also  judge 
of  the  coiii-t8  of  Hampshire,  England,  iu  1665, 
and  in  Octoher  was  appointed  Vice-admiral  of 
New  England.  When  he  was  about  to  sail  for 
America  he  died.  Mason's  heii-s  sold  his  rights 
in  the  Province  of  New  Hampshire  in  1691  to 
Samuel  Allan. 

MaaoB,  John,  an  Indian  fighter,  was  bom  in 
England  in  1600;  died  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  iu 
1672.  He  serveil  a«  a  soldier  under  Fairfax  in 
the  Netherlands,  and  that  leader  invit-ed  Mason 
to  join  his  standard  in  the  Civil  War.  He  came 
to  America  in  1630,  and  was  one  of  the  tirst  set- 
tlers of  Dorchester.  Captain  Mason  led  the 
white  and  Indian  troops  against  the  Pequods 
near  the  Mystic  in  1&^  (see  Pequod  JVar),  and 
was  soon  afterwards  made  major-general  of  the 
Connecticut  forces,  which  position  he  held  until 
his  death.  He  was  a  magistrate  from  1642  until 
1668,  and  deputy-governor  from  1660  to  1670. 
He  went  to  Saybrook  after  the  Pequod  War  at 
the  request  of  the  settlers,  and  iu  1659  removed 
to  Norwich. 

Mason,  Lowell,  Musical  Doctor,  was  born  at 
Medfield,  Mass.,  Jan.  8,  1792;  died  at  Orange, 
N.  J.,  Aug.  11, 1872.  At  an  early  age  he  became 
a  teacher  and  composer  of  music,  and  at  the  age 
of  twenty  .years  went  to  Savannah,  Ga.,  where 
he  gave  instruction  and  led  choirs  and  musical 
associations.  In  1821  he  published  in  Boston  his 
Handel  and  Haydn  Collection  of  Church  MusiCf  and 
it  waa  so  successful  that  he  returned  north  and 
settled  in  Boston,  where,  in  1827,  he  began  the 
instruction  of  classes  in  vocal  mnsic.  He  taught 
juvenile  classes  gratuitously  on  the  Pestalozzian 
system,  and  published  many  juvenile  collections 
of  music,  glee  -  books,  etc.  Dr.  Mason's  latest 
work.  The  Song  Gardetiy  appeared  in  1866.  In 
connection  with  Professors  Park  and  Phelps,  he 
compiled  a  Collection  of  Psalms  and  Hymns  for 
Public  Worship,  published  in  1858. 

MaflOB,  Stevens  Thomson,  was  bom  at  Staf- 
ford, Va.,  in  1760;  died  in  Philadelphia,  May  10, 
1803.  He  was  educated  at  the  College  of  Will- 
iaui  and  Mary,  and  at  the  early  age  of  twenty 
years  (1780)  held  the  rank  of  colonel  in  the  Vir- 
ginia troops.  At  the  close  of  the  Revolution  he 
was  a  brigadier-general.  In  the  Virginia  House 
of  Bepresent-atives  he  was  conspicuous;  also  in 
the  convention  in  Virginia  in  1788  to  consider 
the  national  Constitution.  He  took  a  conspic- 
uous place  in  the  Democratic  party  (see  Jay^s 
Treaty),  and  was  United  States  Senator  from 
1794  until  his  death.  Mr.  Mason  wa«  distin- 
guished for  oratory,  and  was  very  popular. 

Maaaaohtifletts  (colony  of),  one  of  the  orig- 
inal thirteen  states  of  the  Union,  was  founded 
by  English  Puritans  who  fled  from  persecntion. 
(See  Puritans.)  Its  shores  were  probably  visit- 
ed by  Northmen  at  the  beginning  of  the  elev- 
enth century  (see  Northmen),  and  possibly  Se- 
bastian Cabot  saw  them  (1498),  and  also  Ver- 
azzani  (1524).  The  shores  were  explored  by 
Bartholomew  Gosnold  (1602),  Samuel  Champlaiu 
(1604),  and  John  Smith  (1614);  but  the  first 
permanent  European  settlement  was  made  on 
the  shores  of  Cape  Cod  Bay  by  some  English 


Non- conformists, who,  calling  themselves  ^'Pil- 
grims,'' had  fled  from  England  to  Holland,  so- 
journed there  a  few  years,  formed  a  church  at 
Leyden,  and  in  1620  came  to  America,  where 
they  might  woi-ship  God  with  perfect  freedom. 
Having  made  arrangements  with  the  Plymouth 
Company  for  planting  a  settlement,  and  for 
funds  with  some  Londou  merchants,  they  went 
from  Delftshaven  to  England,  and  sailed  for 
America  from  Plymouth  in  the  Mayflower,  of  180 
tons'  burden,  on  the  17th  of  September  (N.  S.), 
and,  after  a  stormy  passage,  arrived  at  Cape 
Cod  in  November.  Seeking  a  good  landing- 
place,  the  company,  one  hundred  and  one  in 
number — men,  women,  and  children — did  not 
leave  the  vessel  until  the  22d  of  December 
(N.  S.),  when  they  landed  on  a  rock  on  the 
shores  of  Cape  Cod  Bay,  built  some  log -huts 
in  the  snow,  and  called  the  rude  village  New 
Plymouth.  In  the  cabin  of  the  Mayflmcer  the 
men  had  drawn  up  and  signed  a  form  of  gov- 
ernment—  a  solemn  compact  —  by  which  they 
were  to  be  ruled  (see  Pilgiims),  and  chose  John 
Carver  governor  for  one  year.  Cold,  exposure, 
and  poor  food  caused  a  sickness  that  swept 
away  nearly  one  half  their  number  in  four 
months.  Carver  was  among  the  victims,  and 
William  Bradford  was  his  successor.  Their  spir- 
itual leader  was  Elder  William  Brewster.  They 
made  a  treaty  of  friendship  with  Massasoit,  sa- 
chem of  the  surrounding  Indians,  and  it  was 
long  maintained  inviolate.  In  petty  hostilities 
with  other  chiefs,  Captain  Miles  Staudish,  a 
valiant  little  soldier,  was  very  useful.  (See 
Standish,  Miles.)  Other  Puritans  joined  the  Pil- 
grims, and  other  settlements  were  soon  attempt- 
ed (see  fVc8ton''s  Colony) ;  but  the  little  colony 
at  New  Plymouth  suffered  much  at  times  until 
1623,  when  they  were  blessed  with  a  bountiful 
harvest.  The  community  system  of  labor  was 
abandoned,  and  in  1627  the  colonists  dissolved 
their  partnership  with  the  London  merchants, 
and  became  sole  proprietors  of  the  soil.  As  the 
Pilgrims  could  not  obtain  a  patent,  they  quietly 
lived  under  their  own  simple  form  of  govern- 
ment and  prospered.  An  English  company  ob- 
tained a  grant  of  territory  on  Massachusetts 
Bay  and  sent  over  John  Endicott  (1628)  with 
one  hundred  settlers,  who  seated  themselves  at 
Naumkeag,  now  Salem.  Others  soon  joined 
them,  and  a  royal  patent  was  obtained  for  the 
*' Massachusetts  Bay  Compan3\"  (See  Massa-' 
chusetts,  Mrst  Boyal  Charter  for.)  In  1629-30  large 
reinforcements  came  to  the  colony,  new  settle- 
ments were  planted,  and  a  supply  of  farming- 
tools  and  live-stock  was  furnished.  The  charter 
and  the  corporate  powers  of  the  company  were* 
transferred  from  England  to  Massachusetts,  and 
so  the  foundations  of  that  commonwealth  were 
firmly  laid.  In  1630  John  Winthrop  was  elected 
governor,  and  that  year  the  colony  numbered  one 
thousand  souls.  Religious  intolerance  marked 
the  rulers  in  Church  and  State,  and  five  or  six 
years  after  the  arrival  of  Winthrop,  Roger  Will- 
iams, an  eccentric  Puritan  minister  at  Salem, 
was  banished  from  the  colony  and  soon  founded 
the  commonwealth  of  Rhode  Island.  In  1637 
the  colony  was  disturbed  by  a  war  with  the  Pe- 
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quods.  (See  Peqnod  War.)  Very  soon  King  |  76.  (See  King  PhUip^B  War,)  The  Indians  de- 
Charles  I.  began  to  interfere  with  the  political ,  stroyed  a  dozen  towns,  six  thousand  houses,  and 
independence  of  the  colony.  He  demanded  the  I  six  hundred  of  the  inhabitants,  in  their  homes 
surrender  of  the  charter  to  the  crown  ;  the  order  '  or  in  the  little  army.  Of  the  men,  one  in  twenty 
was  evaded,  and,  by  erecting  fortifications  and  j  had  fallen,  and  of  the  families,  one  in  twenty 
drilling  troops,  the  colonists  prepared  to  resist  was  homeless;  and  the  cost  of  the  war  was  over 
it.  During  the  Civil  War  the  colony  was  quiet,  I  $500,000  —  enormous  at  that  time.  The  royal 
but  on  the  rostorution  of  the  Stuarts  in  1660  (see  \  pretensions  to  rule  the  colony  were  renewed  af- 
Charles  II.)  the  government  of  England  claimed  I  ter  the  war,  though  England  had  not  furnished 
supreme  jurisdiction  in  Massachusetts.  A  com-  a  man  or  a  farthing  to  carry  it  on,  but  these 
missioner  was  sent  to  England  in  1662,  and  ob-  ■  were  spumed.  In  1680  a  committee  of  the  Privy 
tained  a  confirmation  of  the  charter  and  a  con- .  Council,  at  the  suit  of  the  heirs  of  Gorges,  de> 
ditional  promise  of  amnesty  for  offenders  during  '  nied  the  right  of  Massachusetts  t^j  New  Hamp- 
the  late  troubles  between  royalty  and  the  peo-  shire  and  Maine.  Massachusetts  purchased  the 
pie.  Charles  II.  demanded  the  repeal  of  all  title  to  the  latter  (see  Maine),  and  the  former  be- 
laws  contrarj*^  to  his  authority,  the  taking  of  an  j  came  an  independent  province.  (See  Netc  namp- 
oath  of  allegiance,  the  administration  of  justice  |  shii'e).  In  1684  the  High  Court  of  Chancery  in 
in  the  king's  name,  the  complete  toleration  of  \  England  gave  judgment  in  favor  of  the  crown 

against  the  governor 
and  company  of  Massa- 
chusetts, ind  the  char- 
ter was  declared  for- 
feited. Joseph  Dudley 
was  appointed  royal 
governor,  the  General 
Assembly,  or  Court, was 
dissolved,  and  a  new 
commission  superseded 
the  charter  government. 
Edmund  Andros  suc- 
ceeded Dudley  (Dec.  20, 
1686),  when  tiiat  tyran- 
nical ruler  and  his  pli- 
ant council  proceeded 
to  make  laws  and  levy 
taxes  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  people.  The 
people  submitted  with 
impatience.  They  were 
relieved  by  the  expul- 
sion ( 1688  )  of  the  last 
Stuart  king  from  the 
throne  of  England  (see 
James  II.),  and  early  in 
1689  the  men  of  Boston 
imprisoned  Andros,  re- 
instated the  old  govern- 
ment, and  sent  the  ex- 
royal-governor  to  Eng- 
land.    (See  Andi'os,  Sir 

the  Church  of  England  in  Massachusetts,  and  a  I  Edmund.)  In  the  intercolonial  war  between 
concession  of  the  elective  franchise  to  every  ;  France  and  England  in  1690  Massachusetts  par- 
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man  having  a  competent  estate.  There  was  a 
diveraity  of  sentiment  in  the  colony  respecting 
these  demands,  some  aequiescing,  some  oppos- 
ing; and  in  1664  commissioners  arrived  at  Bos- 
t.ou  (the  capital  of  the  colony,  founded  by  Win- 
throp)  to  investigate  the  afiairs  of  the  colony. 
The  colonial  authorities  published  an  order  pro- 
hibiting any  complaints  to  be  made  to  the  com- 
missioners, and  addressed  a  remonstrance  to  the 
king.  The  commissioners,  unable  to  do  any- 
thing, finally  withdrew.  The  king  reproved 
Massachusetts,  and  ordered  the  governor  and 
others  to  appear  before  him.  They  refused  to 
go,  and  much  trouble  was  expected.  A  more 
serious  tronble  awaited  them.  The  colony  was 
severely  scourged  by  King  Philip's  War  in  1675- 


ticipated,  and  to  pay  the  expenses  the  colony 
first  issued  paper-money.  (See  Paper  Cutrency.) 
In  1692  a  new  charter  was  given  to  Massachu- 
setts, by  which  New  Plymouth  was  united  with 
it.  Then  the  commonwealth  included  forty 
thousand  inhabitants,  and  was  divided  into  sev- 
eral counties.  It  was  a  royal  province,  and  the 
governor  and  secretary  were  appointed  by  the 
king ;  and  no  act  of  the  popular  Legislature  was 
valid  without  the  sanction  cf  the  chief  magis- 
trate, who  possessed  a  veto  power.  About  this 
time  a  strange  delusion,  known  as  Salem  Witch- 
craft, fearfully  disturbed  the  colony  for  six 
months.  (See  Salem  Witchcraft.)  The  province 
was  finally  smitten  by  French  and  Indian  in- 
vadera  in  1703-4,  and  war  was  waged  with  the 
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Indians  in  1722  and  1725.  The  colony  waa  in- 
volved in  war  with  its  French  neighbors  in  1744, 
in  consequence  of  a  war  between  France  and 
England.  In  that  war  Massachusetts  contrib- 
uted largely  in  men  and  means  to  the  capture 
of  Lonisburg  (1745),  and  in  attempts  to  conquer 
Canada.  (See  LouUhurg.)  She  also  bore  her 
part  in  the  French  and  Indian  War;  and  in  the 
opposition  to  the  Stamp  Act  and  other  schemes 
i>f  the  British  Parliament  for  taxing  the  English- 
American  colonists,  Massachusetts  took  a  lead- 
ing part.  And  when  that  opposition  to  British 
(»])pression  was  educating  the  people  for  armed 
i^esistance,  Massachusetts  was  a  chief  leader  and 
instructor.  All  through  the  war  for  indepen- 
dence she  was  among  the  foremost  of  the  colonies, 
in  the  council  and  in  the  field.  Upon  her  soil 
the  first  Continental  array  was  organized,  and 
the  first  clash  of  arms  in  the  war  for  indepen- 
dence was  heard  within  her  borders.  On  Marcli 
2, 1780,  a  state  constitution  was  adopted,  and  a 
state  government  organized  under  it  some  time 
afterwards,  with  John  Hancock  as  governor. 

BfaasachuaettB  Charter  Forfeited.  On  June 
18,  1684,  the  High  Court  of  Chancery  in  Eng- 
land gave  judgment  for  the  king  against  the 
governor  and  Council  of  Massachnsotts,  and 
their  charter  was  declared  forfeiteil.  The  liber- 
ties of  the  people  were  thus  seized  by  the  king. 
So  fell  the  ohl  charter  under  which  the  people 
had  lived  for  fifty-five  years.  Colonel  Kirke  was 
appointed  governor  of  the  colonies  of  Massachu- 
setts, New  Hampshire,  and  Plymouth ;  but  before 
he  received  his  conmiission  and  instructions  the 
monarch  died  and  his  appointment  was  annulled. 

MaaBaohuflettB  Committee  of  Safety.  On 
Feb.  9, 1775,  the  members  of  the  Massachusetts 
Provincial  Congress  (second),  consisting  of  two 
hundred  and  fourteen  members,  appointed  elev- 
en men  as  their  Committee  of  Safety,  charged 
to  resist  any  attempt  at  executing  the  acts  of 
Parliament.  They  wore  empowered  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  munitions  of  war  of  the  province, 
to  make  returns  of  the  militia  and  the  minnte- 
men  (which  see),  and  to  muster  so  many  of  the 
militia  as  they  should  judge  necessary. 

BfaBaaohuaettB  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence. On  the  first  day  of  May,  1776,  the  Gen- 
eral (Provincial)  Court  of  Massachusetts  passed 
"An  Act  for  establishing  the  Stile  of  Commis- 
sions which  shall  hereafter  be  Issued  and  for 
Altering  the  Stile  of  writs,  Processes,  and  all 
Law  proceedings  within  this  colony,  and  for 
directing  j)^0  Kecognizances  to  the  Use  of  this 
Government  shall  for  the  future  be  taken  and 
prosecuted."  The  act  went  on  to  say  that, 
'*  Whereas,  the  Petitions  of  the  United  Colonies 
to  the  King  hail  been  rejected  and  treated  with 
scorn  and  contempt,  and  the  evident  design  of 
the  government  was  to  reduce  the  colonies  to  a 
state  of  servile  subjection,"  it  was  therefore  de- 
creed that,  ''on  and  after  the  first  day  of  June 
next  ensning,  all  Civil  Commissions,  Writs,  and 
Precepts  for  convening  the  General  Court  or 
Assembly  "  should  thereafter  be  made  out  "  in 
the  name  and  Stile  of  the  Government  and  Peo- 
ple of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  in  New  England." 
II.— 5 


Also,  all  the  officers  of  the  colony,  civil  and  mil- 
itary, should  receive  their  authority  from  the 
same  source.  This  placed  the  supreme  author- 
ity of  Massachusetts,  de  facto  and  dejurCf  in  the 
chosen  representatives  of  the  people.  It  was 
an  absolute  declaration  of  independence. 

MaaaaohuflettB  Decleuation  of  Right&    In 

1692,  after  the  receipt  of  the  new  charter,  the 
General  Court  of  Massachusetts  passed  an  act 
which  was  a  declaration  of  the  rights  of  the 
colony.  Among  the  general  privileges  which  it 
asserted,  it  dechii-ed  that  ''No  aid,  tax,  tollage, 
assessment,  custom,  loan,  benevolence,  or  impo- 
sition whatsoever,  shall  be  laid,  assessed,  im- 
posed, or  levied  on  any  of  their  majesties'  sub- 
jects, or  their  estates,  on  any  pretence  whatso- 
ever, but  by  the  act  and  consent  of  the  governor, 
council,  and  representatives  of  the  |)cople  as- 
sembled in  General  ConrtJ'  To  this  declaration 
the  people  of  Massachusetts  firmly  adhered ;  and 
the  principle  was  formulated  as  a  political  max- 
im in  the  words  used  before  and  at  the  time  of 
the  Revolution  in  1775 — "  Taxation  without  rep- 
resentation is  tyranny." 

Massachuaetta,  First  Royal  Charter  for. 
In  March,  1629,  King  Charles  L  gave  a  charter 
to  a  number  of  wealthy  and  influential  English- 
men, confirming  a  former  grant  to  others,  to  a 
domain  in  America  (see  Mas9achusetU\  with 
whom  they  became  associated,  and  superadded 
the  power  of  government.  It  was  similar  to  the 
Virginia  charter  (see  Virginia),  and  erected  the 
patentees  and  their  associates  into  a  corporation 
by  the  name  of  the  "  Governor  and  Company  of 
Mfissachusetts  Bay,  in  New  England.^'  The  af- 
fairs of  the  company  and  the  colony  were  to  be 
managed  by  a  governor,  deputy -governor,  and 
eighteen  assistants,  or  magistrates,  the  latter  to 
hold  monthly  courts.  The  more  important  laws 
of  the  colony  were  to  be  enacted  by  a  General 
Court  of  Assembly  of  all  the  freemen  and  stock- 
holders, to  be  held  quarterly.  The  lights  of 
Englishmen  were  secured  to  the  colonists,  but 
the  management  of  the  local  government  was 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  corporation  in  Eng- 
land. No  royal  negative  was  reserved  in  the 
enactments  of  the  company.  Nothing  was  said 
about  religion.  The  company  was  organized 
under  the  charter  by  the  appointment  of  Mat- 
thew Cradock  governor,  and  Timothy  Goffe  dep- 
uty-governor— two  wealthy  London  merchants. 
The  executive  administration  of  the  colony  was 
intrusted  to  Endicott  (see  Endicott,  John),  as- 
sisted by  twelve  councillors — seven  to  be  named 
by  the  company,  two  to  bo  selected  by  the  old 
planters,  and  these  nine  to  select  three  more. 
The  settlement  was  called  ''London's  Planta- 
tion." Every  stockholder  who  should  emigrate 
to  America  at  his  own  cost  w.'is  to  receive  fifty 
acres  of  land  for  each  member  of  his  family, 
aud  the  same  for  each  indentured  servant  he 
carried  with  him.  The  charter  and  the  govern- 
ment were  soon  trauHferred  from  England  to 
Massachusetts,  and  a  largo  emigration  ensued 
in  16*29-30.     (See  Massachusetts.) 

Maaaachuaetta,  Independkncb  Proclaimed 
IN.    The  Declaration  of  Independence  was  read 
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from  the  pulpits  on  the  ensuing  Lord's  day  after 
it  was  received,  and  wa«  entered  at  length  on 
the  records  of  the  towns.  It  created  the  great- 
est enthusiasm  throughout  the  commonwealth, 
and  Tories  became  a  small  niinorit3\ 

MaasaohuBetts  Legislature,  Two  Houses 
First  Established.  In  1644  an  interesting 
change  took  place  in  the  General  Assembly  of 
Massachusetts.  An  nrrangenieut  was  agreed  to 
for  the  magistrates  to  sit  by  themselves,  and 
the  deputies  by  themselves,  forming  two  houses, 
and  that  what  one  should  agree  upon  should  be 
sent  to  the  other;  and  if  both  should  agree, 
then  the  act  was  to  pass.  Fi-om  that  time  bills 
and  resolutions  were  sent  in  a  parliamentary 
way  from  one  House  to  the  other. 

MasBachuBetta,  New  Government  in.  In 
accordance  with  the  directions  of  the  Continen- 
tal Congress,  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  at 
town  meetings,  chose  representatives  for  a  new 
Assembly.  The  citizens  of  Boston,  who  were 
scatt-ered,  gathered  at  Concord  and  chose  their 
representatives.  These  and  othei-s  met  at  Cam- 
bridge, where,  on  July  19,  1775,  the  Provincial 
Congress  was  dissolved  forever,  and  the  new 
House  of  Representatives  began  the  restoration 
of  regular  civil  government  in  that  colony.  They 
chose  James  Warren,  of  Plymouth,  as  their 
speaker.  The  next  night  the  Americans  de- 
stroyed t1)e  light-house  in  Boston  harbor  by  fire, 
and  the  British,  alarmed,  became  more  circum- 
spect, for  tliey  had  learned  not  to  regard  the 
American  soldiers  as  an  *^  undisciplined  rabble.'' 

MassaohuBettBt  New  Royal  Charter  of. 
When  the  colony  resumed  its  charter  in  1689, 
the  people  earnestly  solicited  it«  re-establish- 
ment with  the  addition  of  some  necessary  pow- 
ers. The  king  would  not  consent,  and  a  new 
royal  charter  was  issued  in  1692.  By  the  terms 
of  the  new  charter  the  Colony  of  Plymouth,  the 
provinces  of  Maine  and  Nova  Scotia,  as  far  north 
as  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  and  all  the  country 
between  them,  were  added  to  the  old  Province 
of  Massachusetts;  also  the  Elizabeth  Islands 
and  the  islands  of  Nantucket  and  Martha's 
Vineyard.  Under  the  new  charter  the  govern- 
or, lieutenant-governor,  and  colonial  secretary 
were  appointed  by  the  crown.  It  gave  the  gov- 
ernor the  power  to  convene  and  dissolve  the 
General  Court,  and  a  veto  of  all  its  acts.  The 
councillors  first  appointed  by  the  crown  were 
afterwards  to  bo  annually  elected  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  existing  Council; 
but  of  the  twenty-eight  thus  chosen  the  govern- 
or might  reject  thirteen.  The  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Council  were  necessary  to  all  ap- 
pointments and  official  acts.  Under  this  charter 
the  theocracy  which  had  ruled  Massachusetts 
with  rigor  lost  nearly  all  its  power.  (See  The- 
ocraqf.)  Toleration  was  expressly  secured  to 
all  religious  sect«,  excepting  Roman  Catholics. 
The  right  of  suffrage,  limited  by  the  old  gov- 
ernment to  church  members  and  a  few  persons 
.'idmitted  freemen  on  a  minister's  certificate,  was 
now  bestowed  on  all  inhabitants  possessing  a 
freehold  of  the  annual  value  of  $6.66,  or  per- 
sonal property  to  the  amount  of  $133.33.    Massa- 


chusetts had  gained  religions  freedom  and  the 
extension  of  political  rights.    (See  Pkipps.) 

Maasachuaetta,  Petition  of,  to  the  Kino. 
Recent  acts  of  Parliament  for  taxing  the  Amer- 
icans caused  the  Massachusetts  Assembly,  in 
January,  1768,  to  send  to  the  king  a  petition 
which  combined,  temperately,  the  spirit  of  lib- 
erty and  of  loyalty.  In  it  was  set  forth  a  brief 
history  of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts ;  the  fran- 
chise guaranteed  by  their  charter ;  expressed  the 
happiness  of  the  colonists  while  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  these  chartered  privileges ;  spoke  of  thr 
obedience  to  acts  of  Parliament  not  inconsistent 
with  these  chartered  rights,  and  said :  ^*  It  is 
with  the  deepest  concern  that  your  humble  sup- 
plianta  would  represent  to  your  majesty  that 
your  Parliament,  the  rectitude  of  whose  inten- 
tions is  never  to  be  questioned,  has  thonght 
proper  to  pass  divera  acts  imposing  taxes  on 
your  subjects  in  America,  with  the  sole  and  ex- 
press purpose  of  raising  a  reveime."  "  If  your 
majesty's  subjects  here  shall  be  deprived  of  the 
honor  and  privilege  of  voluntarily  contributing 
their  aid  to  your  majesty,"  they  continued,  "iu 
supporting  your  government  and  authority  in 
the  province,  and  defending  and  securing  your 
rights  and  territories  in  America,  which  they 
have  always  hitherto  done  with  the  greatest 
cheerfulness,  their  liberties  would  be  in  dan- 
ger." They  declared  that  if  Parliament  in- 
tended to  lay  taxes  upon  them  without  their 
consent,  the  people  "  must  regret  their  unhappy 
fate  in  having  only  the  name  left  of  free  sub- 
jects." "With  ajl  humility,"  they  continued, 
**  we  conceive  that  a  representation  of  this 
province  in  Parliament,  considering  these  local 
circumstances,  is  utterly  impracticable.  Your 
majesty  has  heretofore  been  graciously  pleased 
to  order  your  requisitions  to  be  laid  before  the 
representatives  of  the  people  in  the  General  As- 
sembly, who  never  failed  to  afford  the  necessary 
aid  to  the  extent  of  their  ability,  and  sometimes 
beyond  it;  and  it  would  be  ever  grievous  to 
your  majesty's  faithful  subjects  to  be  called 
upon  in  a  way  that  should  appear  to  them  to 
imply  a  distrust  of  their  most  ready  and  willing 
compliance."  They  closed  by  humbly  asking 
the  king  to  consider  their  situation  and  to  af- 
ford them  relief  from  the  oppression  of  the  Par- 
liament. With  this  petition  went  to  £ngland 
letters  to  leading  statesmen,  urging  the  rights 
of  the  province. 

MaaaachuBetta,  Remonstrance  of  (1813). 
The  doctrine  of  state  supremacy  had  yet  a 
strong  hold  upon  the  political  opinions  of  New 
England,  and  particularly  of  Massachusetts,  and 
it  was  restless  under  the  assumption  of  supreme 
power  by  the  national  government  in  the  War 
of  1812-15.  In  his  message  to  the  Legislature 
(May  20,  1813),  Governor  Strong  defended  the 
right  of  free  discussion  of  the  great  question  of 
the  day — peace  or  war  with  Great  Britain.  The 
Peace  Party  (which  see)  powerfully  inliuenced 
public  opinion  in  Massachusetts,  and,  following 
the  message  of  the  governor,  the  Legislature  of 
that  state  agreed  to  a  remonstrance,  in  which 
they  denounced  the  perseverance  in  war,  and 
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declared  that,  for  ought  that  appeared,  the  ques- 
tions at  issue  might  be  adjusted  by  peaceful  ne- 
gotiations. Til  is  remonstrance  was  regarded  as 
highly  unpatriotic  by  the  great  bulk  of  the  na- 
tion, put  forth  as  it  was  in  the  midst  of  the  strug- 
gle, when  the  American  government  required  the 
sympathy  of  all  its  citizens. 

MaaaachuBetta,  Resumftiox  of  Charter 
Government  in  (1775).  The  Provincial  Con- 
gress of  Massachusetts  wrote  to  the  Continental 
Congress  (May  16),  setting  forth  the  difficulties 
they  experienced  for  the  want  of  a  regular  gov- 
ernment, since  the  act  of  Parliament  that  was 
intended  to  subvert  their  charter,  and  asking 
for  explicit  advice  in  the  matter.  The  Congress 
resolved  (June  9)  that  no  obedience  was  due 
from  the  inhabitants  of  Massachusetts  tq  the 
obnoxious  act  of  Parliament,  nor  to  any  of  the 
crown  officers  acting  under  it ;  that,  as  there 
was  no  council  (see  Mandamus  Councillors),  and 
as  Governor  Gage  was  actually  carrying  on  war 
against  the  people,  they  recommended  an  elec- 
tion of  representatives  to  an  assembly  that 
should  appoint  councillors,  and  that  this  body 
or  the  councillors  should  exercise  the  powers  of 
government  until  a  governor  should  be  appoint- 
ed who  would  consent  to  govern  the  colony  ac- 
cording to  the  charter.  This  was  done.  James 
Warren,  President  of  the  Provincial  Congress, 
was  authorized  to  issue  writ>s  for  an  election. 
The  summons  was  readily  obeyed.  A  full  house 
convened  at  Water  town  on  the  20th  of  July, 
and  Warren  was  chosen  speaker.  A  council 
was  chosen,  and  the  two  branches  proceeded  to 
legislation,  under  the  charter. 

Maaaachiiaetts  Song  of  Liberty,  The,  was 
sung  throughout  all  the  colonies  for  several 
years  l)efore  the  war  for  independence  broke 
out.  It  was  very  popular,  for  it  touched  the 
hearts  of  the  people  at  that  time.  It  was  pub- 
lished in  BickerstaflTs  Boston  Almanac  for  1770, 
with  the  music  as  given  below.  The  Almanac 
for  that  year  contained  on  its  title-page  a  rude 
type-metal  engraving  of  a  likeness  of  James 
Otis.  The  portrait  of  the  patriot  is  supported  by 
Liberty  on  one  side  and  Hercules  on  the  other. 
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"  Our  grandBireB,  blessM  beroos,  we'll  givo  tbom  a  tear, 
Nor  sully  their  honors  by  stooping  to  fear; 
Through  deaths  and  through  dangers  their  Trophies  they 

won, 
We  dare  be  their  RivaUy  nor  will  be  outdone. 
"In  Freedom  we're  born,  etc 

"  Let  tyrants  and  minions  presume  to  despise, 
Encroach  on  our  Rights,  and  make  Frkkdom  tbeir  prize ; 
The  fhiit«  of  their  rapine  they  never  shall  keep, 
Though  vengeance  may  nod,  yet  how  short  is  her  sleep. 
"  In  Freedom  we're  born,  etc. 

"  The  tree  which  proud  Haman  for  Mordecai  rearM 
Stands  recorded,  that  virtue  endangered  is  spared; 
That  roguety  whom  no  bounds  and  no  laws  can  restrain, 
Must  be  strjppM  of  their  honors  and  humbled  agiun. 
"  In  Freedom  we're  bom,  etc. 

*'  Our  wives  and  our  babes,  still  protected,  shall  know 
Those  who  dare  to  be  free  shall  forever  be  so; 
On  these  arms  and  these  hearts  they  may  safely  rely 
For  in  freedom  we'll  live,  or  like  Herott  we'll  die. 
"In  Freedom  we're  born,  etc. 

"  Ye  insolent  Tyrants!  who  wish  to  enthrall; 
Ye  Minions,  ye  Placemen,  Pimps,  Pertsioners,  all ; 
How  short  is  your  triumph,  how  feeble  your  trust, 
Your  honor  must  wither  and  nod  to  the  dust 
"In  Freedom  we're  born,  etc. 

*'  When  oppress'd  and  approach'd,  our  Kino  we  implore, 
Still  firmly  persuaded  our  Riohtji  he'll  restore; 
When  our  hearts  beat  to  arms  to  defend  a  Just  right, 
Our  monarch  rules  there,  and  forbids  us  to  fight. 
"In  Freedom  we're  bom,  etc. 

"  Not  the  glitter  of  arms  nor  the  dread  of  a  fray 
Could  make  us  submit  to  their  chains  for  a  day; 
W^ithheld  by  affection,  on  Britons  we  call, 
Prevent  the  fierce  confiict  which  threatens  your  &11 
"In  Freedom  we're  born,  etc. 

"  All  ages  shall  speak  with  amaze  and  applause 
Of  the  prudence  we  show  in  support  of  our  cause; 
Assured  of  our  safety,  a  Brunswick  still  reigns. 
Whoso  free,  loyal  subjects  are  strangers  to  chain& 
"  In  Freedom  we're  bom,  etc. 

"  Then  Join  hand  in  hand,  brave  Amkricans  all. 
To  be  fVee  is  to  live,  to  be  slaves  is  to  fall; 
Has  the  land  such  a  dasttird  as  scorns  not  a  Lord, 
Who  dreads  not  a  fetter  much  more  than  a  sword? 
"In  Freedom  we're  bom,"  etc. 

Maasachnaetta,  State  of.  In  1780  a  st^itn 
constitution  for  Massachusetts  was  framed,  and 
was  adopted  by  the  people,  and  it  is  now  tlu; 
fundamental  law  of  the  commonwealth,  though 
it  has  been  amended  several  times.  It  was  soon 
decided  that  by  a  clause  in  its  Bill  of  Right-s 
slavery  was  abolished.  Under  the  constitu- 
tion, John  Hancock  waa  elected  its  first  gov- 
ernor. The  poverty  and  distress  of  the  peo- 
ple caused  some  of  them,  in  the  interior  of  the 
state,  to  resist  taxation.    (See  Shays^s  B^bellion,) 
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'  Come  swallow  your  bumpers,  ye  Tories^  and  roar. 
That  the  Sons  of  fair  Freedom  are  hampcr'd  once  more ; 
But  know  that  no  Cutthroats  our  spirits  can  tame, 
Nor  a  host  of  Oppressors  shall  smother  the  flame. 

*'  In  Freedom  we're  Iwra,  and,  like  Sons  of  the  brave, 
Will  never  surrender. 
But  swear  to  defend  her, 
And  scorn  to  survive  if  unable  to  save. 


A  state  convention  ratified  the  national  Consti- 
tution Jan.  9, 1788.  The  people  were  generally 
opposed  to  the  War  of  1812,  yet  that  state  fur- 
nished a  large  number  of  seamen  for  the  navy. 
The  politicians  of  that  state  were  chiefly  instru- 
mental in  getting  up  the  "Hartford  Conven- 
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Hon "  (  which  see  ),  and  George  Cabot.,  of  that 
state,  was  it«  president.  In  1820  the  District  of 
Maine  was  separat- 
ed from  MasHJichn- 
setts,  and  admitted 
into  the  Union  as  a 
state.  Dniing  the 
Civil  War  Massa- 
chusetts fnniished 
to  the  National 
army  and  navy 
159,165  men,  and  tlie 
losses  were  3749  kill- 
ed in  battle,9086  who 
died  from  wonnds  or 
disease,  15,645  dis- 
charged for  disability  contracted  in  the  service, 
and  5866  not  accounted  for.  The  state  expended 
on  account  of  the  war  $30,162,200.  The  state 
now  maintains  a  militia  force  of  about  6000  men, 
at  an  annual  expenditure  of  $175,000. 

Massachusetts  Troops  in  Baltimore.  Ear- 
ly in  January,  1861,  Governor  Andrew,  of  Mas- 
Hachusetts,  tendered  troops  to  the  government 
for  its  protection.  Fort  Sumter  was  attacked, 
and  on  the  day  when  the  President's  call  for 
troops  was  issued,  Senator  Wilson  telegraphed 
to  Governor  Andrew  to  despatch  twenty  com- 
panies to  Washington  immediately.  The  for- 
mal requisition  of  the  Secretary  of  War  arrived 
an  hour  later,  calling  for  two  regiments  from 
Massachusetts,  and  before  sunset  the  same  day 
an  order  went  out  for  four  regiments  to  muster 
f<»rthwith  on  Boston  Common.  Benjamin  F. 
Bntler  was  commissioned  brigadier-general,  and 
these  regiments  fonned  his  brigade.  On  the 
I6th  Senator  Wilson  telegraphed  for  f<mr  regi- 
ments. They  were  ready,  and  the  Sixth  Regi- 
ment, Colonel  Jones,  was  sent  forward  imme- 
diately, to  go  by  way  of  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia, and  Baltimore.  The  regiment  consisted 
of  eleven  companies,  and  to  these  were  added 
two  more.  News  had  reached  Baltimore  of  the 
approach  of  these  troops,  and  there  was  much 
excitement  there  on  the  morning  of  April  19th, 
for  they  had  heard  of  the  destruction  of  the 
armory  and  arsenal  at  Harper's  Ferry  (which 
see)  the  night  before.  At  near  noon  the  Mas- 
sachusetts troops  arrived,  and  the  excitement 
was  intensified.  When  the  train  reached  the 
President  Street  Station,  between  which  and 
Camden  Street  Station  the  cars  w'ere  drawn  by 
horses,  a  mob  of  about  five  Inindi-ed  men  were 
waiting  to  i^eceive  them.  The  number  rapidly 
increased,  until,  when  the  cars  started,  at  least 
two  thousand  men  followed  them,  with  yells, 
to  the  Camden  Street  Station,  where  another 
mob,  which  had  been  gathering  all  the  morn- 
ing, met  them.  A  mob  in  Pratt  Street  be- 
came more  and  more  unruly,  shouting  lustily 
for" Jeflf  Davis  and  the  Southern  Confederacy," 
and  at  near  the  comer  of  Gay  Street,  where  lay 
a  heap  of  stones,  they  broke  loose  from  all  re- 
straint, and  hurled  these  missiles  upon  the  cars 
loaded  with  soldiers  as  they  were  passing.  Ev- 
ery window  was  demolished,  and  several  soldiers 
were  hnrt.  Then  the  cry  was  raised,  "Tear  up 
the  track!*'    That  could  not  easily  be  done, and 


the  mob  barricaded  the  street  by  dragging  an- 
chors upon  it  from  n  store  near  by.  The  troops 
back  of  the  barricade  alighted  for  the  purpose 
of  marching  to  the  station.  They  consisted  of 
four  companies.  As  they  began  a  march  in  close 
order,  the  mob  fell  upon  them.  The  rioters  were 
led  by  a  man  with  a  Sece».sion  flag  on  a  pole, . 
who  told  the  troops  they  should  never  go  through 
the  city — that"evei*y  nigger  of 'cm"  would  be 
killed  before  they  could  reach  the  other  station. 
The  word  March!  was  given  to  the  troops,  when 
the  mob  began  hurling  bricks  and  stones.  The 
missiles  filled  the  air  like  hail,  while  the  trooim 
advanced  at  a  "double-quick."  Very  soon  the 
attack  became  more  funons,  and  several  of  the 
soldiers  were  knocked  down  by  stones  and  their 
muskets  taken  from  them.  Presently  some  shots 
were  fired  by  the  infuriated  populace.  Up  to 
this  time  the  troops  had  made  no  resistance. 
Now,  finding  the  mob  intent  upon  murder,  the 
troops  were  ordered  to  cap  their  muskets  (al- 
ready loaded)  and  defend  themselves.  They 
had  now  reached  Gay  Street,  and  the  mob  was 
full  ten  thousand  Strang,  hurling  stones  and 
bricks.  Heavy  pieces  of  in»n  were  thrown  upon 
them  from  windows.  One  of  them  crushed  a 
man  to  the  earth.  Now  the  troops  turned  and 
fired  at  random  upon  the  mob.  Shouts,  stones, 
musketry,  shrieks  of  women,  and  the  caiTying 
of  wounded  men  into  stores  made  an  appalling 
tragedy.  The  severest  of  the  fight  was  in  Pratt 
Street,  between  Gay  and  Bowley's  Wharf,  near 
Calvei-t  Street.  The  Mayor  of  Baltimore  tried 
to  quell  the  storm  of  passion,  but  in  vain,  and 
the  New-Englanders  were  left  to  fight  their  way 
through  to  the  Camden  Street  Station.  They 
were  furiously  assailed  at  Howard  Street,  where 
about  twenty  shots  were  fired.  At  a  little  past 
noon  the  troops  entered  the  cars  for  Washing- 
ton. Throe  of  their  number  had  been  killed 
outright,  one  mortally  wounded,  and  eight  were 
seriously  hurt  and  several  slightly.  Nine  citi- 
zens of  Baltimore  were  killed  and  many — how 
many  is  not  known — were  wonncled.  The  mob 
followed  the  cars  as  they  went  off"  for  Washing- 
ton, more  than  a  mile,  impeding  the  progress  of 
the  train  with  stones,  logs,  and  telegraph-poles, 
which  the  accompanying  police  removed.  The 
train  was  fired  into  from  the  hills  on  the  way. 
The  troops  reached  the  capital  that  evening,  and 
were  quartered  in  the  Senate  Chamber. 

Massacre  of  Huguenots  in  Florida.  (Seo 
Huguenots,) 

Massasoit,  sachem,  or  king,  of  the  Wampa- 
noags,  was  born  about  1580;  died  in  1661.  His 
domain  extended  from  Cape  Cod  to  Narraganset 
Bay.  At  one  time  his  tribe  numbere<l  thirty 
thousand  souls,  but  ju8t  before  the  arrival  of 
the  Mayflower  they  had  almost  been  swept  from 
the  face  of  the  earth  by  a  malignant  disease, 
which  left  only  three  hundred  persons  alive. 
On  the  15th  of  March,  1621,  Massasoit  appeared 
at  New  Plymouth  with  sixty  of  his  followers, 
armed  and  painted,  prepared  for  peace  or  war. 
Edward  Winslow  had  been  sent  with  Squanto 
(see  K^ew  Plymouth)  to  meet  hira  with  prej<ent8 
from  the  governor,  while  Captain  Standish,  with 
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several  masketeers,  remained  a  little  behind. 
Leaving  Wiuslow  bebiud  as  a  bo8t4igey  Massa- 
soit  approaebed  'with  twenty  armed  warriors, 
and  met  Standisb  at  a  dividing  brook.  The 
dusky  people  were  taken  to  a  building  where  a 
rng  and  cushions  were  prepared  for  the  king 
and  his  courtiers,  and  there,  sitting  in  state,  he 
i-eceived  Governor  Carver,  who  came  with  a 
braying  trumpet  and  beaten  drum.  Squauto 
acted  as  interpreter.  A  treaty  of  peace  and 
amity  was  concluded,  which  was  never  broken 
by  either  party  while  Massasoit  lived.  The  old 
sachem  sent  messengers  to  other  tribes,  inviting 
them  to  come  and  make  peace  with  the  white 
people.  When  ready  to  depart,  Massasoit  rose 
from  his  seat,  and  stretching  forth  his  hand  and 
pointing  to  the  snrrounding  country,  said,  in 
substance:  '' Englishmen,  take  possession  of 
the  land,  for  there  is  no  oue  left  to  occupy  it. 
The  Great  Spirit  came  in  his  anger,  and  swept 
the  people  from  the  fiuse  of  the  earth."  Soon 
after  this  treaty  Edward  Wiuslow  and  a  com- 
panion visited  Massasoit  at  his  residence  at  Po- 
kanoket,  within  the  limits  of  Warren,  R.  I. 
Sc|uanto  went  with  them  as  guide.  They  car- 
ried presents  to  the  king,  and  were  graciously 
received,  but  Massasoit  was  so  unprovided  with 
food,  his  corn  being  spent,  that  the  Englishmen 
nearly  starved.  They  were  honored  by  sleep- 
ing in  the  same  bed — which  was  made  of  plank, 
covered  with  thin  matting,  and  infested  with 
vermin — with  the  king  and  queen  (the  latter  at 
oue  end  and  the  former  at  the  other).  In  1623, 
when  Massasoit  was  very  sick,  Wiuslow  again 
visited  him,  and,  in  gratitude  for  the  attention 
of  the  Englishman,  the  sachem  revealed  a  plot  of 
the  Indians  to  destroy  the  white  people.  Thir- 
teen years  later,  when  Roger  Williams,  banished 
Ax)m  Massachusetts,  was  making  his  way  tow- 
ards Narraganset  Bay,  he  was  kindly  enter- 
tained by  Massasoit  for  several  weeks.  A  con- 
temporary writer  says  the  Wampanoag  king 
was  *^  a  portly  man  in  his  best  years ;  grave  of 
countenance  and  spare  of  speech."  He  left  two 
sons.     (See  King  Philip^a  War.) 

Matches.  Loco-foco,  or  friction,  matches  were 
invented  by  John  Walker,  an  English  chemist, 
in  1829.  They  began  to  lind  their  way  into  the 
United  States  in  1831  or  1832,  when  they  were 
sold  in  boxes  of  twenty-five  sticks  in  number 
for  twenty-five  cents,  or  one  cent  apiece.  The 
first  patent  issued  in  the  United  States  for  their 
manufacture  was  to  Alonzo  D.  Phillips,  of  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  in  the  fall  of  1836.  In  1870  there  were 
seventy- five  establishments  devoted  to  their 
manufacture,  and  the  total  value  of  the  annual 
product  was  more  than  $3,540,000. 

Mather,  Cotton,  D.D.,  was  born  in  Boston, 
Feb.  12,  1663;  died  there,  Feb.  13, 1728.  He  is 
one  of  the  most  notable  of  the  early  New  Eng- 
land divines.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1678, 
was  employed  several  years  in  teaching,  and 
was  ordained  a  minister  in  May,  1684,  as  col- 
league of  his  father.  Dr.  Increase  Mather.  The 
doctrine  of  special  providence  he  carried  to  ex- 
cess. He  was  credulous  and  superstitious,  and 
believed  he  was  doing  God  service  by  witch- 


hunting.  (See  Sahm  WUchcra/L)  His  Wonderi^ 
of  the  Invmble  World  (1692)  gives  an  account  of 
the  trials  for  witchcraft.  In  1700  he  -pubiishetl 
More  Wonders  J  and  seems  never  to  have  relin- 
quished his  belief  in  witches  and  witchcraft. 
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COTTON  MATHER. 


Aside  from  this  peculiarity,  he  was  a  most  sin- 
cere, earnest,  indefatigable  Christian  workt^r. 
engaging  in  every  good  work ;  and  he  was  the 
first  to  employ  the  press  extensively  in  this 
country  in  the  dissemination  of  tracts  treating 
of  temperance,  religion,  and  social  morals.  He 
preached  and  wrote  for  sailors,  Indians,  and  ne- 
groes. The  number  of  his  pnlilished  works  \t^- 
sued  between  1686  and  1727  is  thi-ee  hundred 
and  eighty-two. 

Mather,  Increase,  D.D.,  was  born  at  Dor- 
chester, Mass.,  June  21, 1639 ;  died  Aug.  23, 1723. 
He  was  educated  at  Harvard  and  Dublin  Uni- 
versities, and  returned  to  Boston  in  1661,  hav- 
ing spent  some  time  in  England,  preaching  oc- 
casionally. He  was  President  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity from  1685  to  1701.  He  was  the  first  in 
this  country  upon  whom  was  conferred  the  de- 
gree of  D.D.  He  was  an  energetic  and  patriotic 
public  man,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  po- 
litical afiairs  of  the  colony.  He  was  sent  to  Eng- 
land to  obtain  redress  of  grievances,  and  re- 
turned in  1692  with  a  new  charter,  and  invested 
with  the  power  to  nominate  a  govenior,  lieu- 
tenant-governor, and  council  for  Massachusetts. 
Dr.  Mather  opposed  the  violent  measures  pro- 
moted by  his  sou  against  persons  accused  of 
witchcraft.  He  wrot^  a  History  of  the  War  with 
the  Indians,  and  many  other  books  and  pam- 
phlets, to  the  number  of  ninety-two. 

Matlack,  Timothy,  was  born  at  Haddonfield, 
N.  J.,  in  1730;  died  near  Holmesbnrg,  Penn., 
April  15,  1829,  at!  the  age  of  ninety-nine  years. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  society  of  "  Free  Qua- 
kers," or  "  Fighting  Quakers,"  as  the  members 
of  the  Society  of  Friends  were  called  who  took 
an  active  part  in  the  war  for  independence — 
like  General  Mifflin.  Matlack  was  most  active 
in  every  patriotic  movement  from  the  time  of 
the  Stamp  Act  until  the  end  of  the  war,  serving 
iu  the  councils  of  the  inchoate  nation  and  as 
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colonel  of  a  PennsylvaDia  battalion  of  troops. 
He  was  in  the  civil  service  of  Pennsylvania  af- 
ter the  war,  and  in  all  places  was  distluguisbed 
for  thorough  uprightness. 

Matthews,  Edward,  was  born  in  1729 ;  died 
Dec.  26,  1805,  at  Clauville  Lodge,  Hants,  Eug. 
In  1746  he  was  an  ensign  in  the  Coldstream 
Guards,  and  before  he  came  to  America,  in  1776, 
he  was  a  colouel,  and  aide-de-camp  to  the  king. 
He  commanded  a  brigade  of  the  Guards,  with 
tlie  rank  of  brigadier-general,  in  the  attack  on 
Fort  Washington  (which  see).  He  commanded 
a  raidiug-party  near  Norfolk,  Va.,  in  May,  1779, 
and  assisted  in  the  capture  of  Yerplauck's  and 
Stony  Point  soon  afterwards.  Appointed  ma- 
jor-general, he  was  stationed  at  or  near  New 
York,  and  returned  to  England  in  1780.  Gen- 
eral Matthews  was  commander-in-chief  of  the 
forces  in  the  West  Indies  in  1782,  and  the  next 
year  was  governor  of  Grenada  and  the  Caribbe- 
an Islands.     In  1797  he  became  a  general. 

Matthews,  Georok,  was  born  in  Augusta 
County,  Ya.,  in  1739 ;  died  at  Augusta,  Ga.,  Aug. 
30,  1812.  He  led  a  company  in  the  battle  of 
Point  Pleasant  (which  see),  and  was  colonel  of 
a  Virginia  regiment  in  the  war  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. Made  a  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Gernian- 
town  (which  see),  he  was  a  captive  in  a  prison- 
ship  until  exchanged,  late  in  1781,  when  he  join- 
ed Greene's  array  with  his  regiment.  After  the 
war  he  settled  in  Georgia,  and  was  governor  of 
the  state  from  1793  to  1796.  Fi-om  1789  to  1791 
he  was  a  member  of  Congress.  He  was  after- 
wards brigadier-general  of  the  Georgia  militia, 
with  which  he  wtis  active  in  tiiking  possession 
of  Florida,  by  order  of  the  President  (see  Flor- 
ida, Revolutionary  Movements  in),  and  the  capture 
of  Amelia  Island. 

Matthews's  Plundexliig  Raid  in  Virgiiiia. 
In  May,  1779,  General  Clinton  sent  two  thousand 
men  from  New  York, under  General  Matthews,  to 
plunder  the  coast  of  Virginia.  He  entered  the 
Elizabeth  River  on  transports,  escorted  by  a 
squadron  of  armed  vessels  under  Sir  George 
Collier,  on  May  9.  They  plundered  and  spread 
desolation  on  both  sides  of  the  river  to  Norfolk. 
They  seized  that  city,  then  rising  from  its  ash- 
es and  enjoying  a  considerable  trade,  and  also 
Portsmouth,  opposite.  These  were  the  chief 
places  of  deposit  of  Virginia  agricultural  pro- 
ductions, especially  tobacco.  They  captured  and 
burned  not  less  thau  one  hundred  and  thirty 
merchant  vessels  iu  the  James  and  Elizabeth 
rivere,  an  unfinished  Continental  frigate  on  the 
stocks  at  Portsmouth,  and  eight  ships  of  war  on 
the  stocks  at  Gosport,  a  short  distance  above 
Portsmouth,  where  the  Virginians  had  establish- 
ed a  nav3'-yard.  So  sudden  and  powerful  was  the 
attack,  that  very  little  resistance  was  made  by 
Fort  Nelson,  below  Portsmouth,  or  by  the  Vir- 
ginia militia.  Matthews  carried  awuy  or  de- 
stroyed avast  amount  of  tobacco  and  other  prop- 
erty, estimated,  in  the  aggregate,  at  $2,000,000. 

Maubila,  Battle  of.  At  Choctaw  Bluflf,  in 
Clarke  County,  Ala.,  about  twenty-five  miles 
uhove  the  confluence  of  the  Alabama  and  Tom- 
bigbee  rivers,  was  a  strong  Indian  town,  the  cap- 
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ital  of  Tuscaloosa,  the  head  of  the  Mobilian  tribes. 
Tuscaloosa  was  gigantic  in  stature,  and  was  call- 
ed the  Black  Warrior.  De  Soto  had  led  his  ma- 
rauders through  the  beantiful  CiK)sa  country, 
and  had,  as  usual,  requited  kind  treatmeut  by 
treachery  and  cruelty.  He  made  captive  the 
Coosa  ruler,  and  carried  off  men,  women,  and 
children  iu  chains  as  slaves.  Arriving  on  the 
borders  of  Tuscaloosa's  domain,  at  the  gi*eat 
town  of  Tallase,  he  there  released  the  Coosa 
chief,  and  found  the  Black  Warrior  at  his  tem- 
porary residence.  He  was  seated  on  a  command- 
ing eminence,  with  beautiful  mats  under  his 
feet,  and  snrrouuded  by  numerous  attendants. 
Forty  years  of  age,  with  a  handsome  face  and 
grave  aspect,  a  head  taller  than  any  of  his  war- 
riors, and  lord  of  many  tribes,  he  was  reverenced 
by  his  people  and  feared  by  all  his  neighbors, 
and  his  influence  was  felt  from  the  Alabama  to 
the  Mississipi>i  River.  He  received  De  Soto 
with  haughty  courtesy.  When  a  pack-horse  was 
brought,  and  Tuscaloosa  was  requested  to  mount 
and  ride  by  the  side  of  De  Soto,  it  was  evident 
to  him  that  he  was  really  a  prisoner  of  the  Span- 
iard, after  the  manner  of  other  caciques  who  had 
been  held  as  hostages.  They  crossed  the  Alaba- 
ma River  a  little  below  the  site  of  Selma,  and 
moved  on  in  the  direction  of  the  sea.  De  Soto 
discovered  signs  which  made  him  uneasy.  Tus- 
caloosa was  in  close  and  continual  consultation 
with  his  principal  followers,  and  was  constantly 
sending  runners  ahead  to  his  capital  with  mes- 
sages, telling  De  Soto  that  he  was  preparing  for 
their  hoiutrable  reception  there.  De  Soto  did  not 
believe  him,  and  took  measures  against  treach- 
ery. The  Black  Warrior  and  the  Spanish  leader 
ro<lo  side  by  side  into  the  Mobilian  capital,  a 
large,  high-palisaded,  and  walled  town,  called 
Maubila.  They  were  received  in  a  great  square, 
with  songs,  the  music  of  flut«s,  and  the  dancing 
of  Indian  girls.  There  Tuscaloosa  requested  not 
to  be  held  as  a  hostage  any  huiger.  Do  Soto  hes- 
itated, when  the  cacique,  with  proud  and  hangh- 
ty  step,  entered  a  house.  When  invited  to  re- 
turn, he  refused,  saying,  "  If  your  chief  knows 
what  is  best  for  him,  he  will  immediately  take 
his  troops  out  of  my  country."  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  revelation  that  ten  thousand  Indian 
warriors  were  in  the  houses,  with  a  vast  amount 
of  weapons;  that  the  old  women  and  children 
had  been  sent  to  the  forests,  and  that  the  Indians 
were  talking  about  the  proper  hour  to  fall  upon 
the  Spaniards.  A  greater  part  of  De  Soto's  army 
was  lagging  behind  at  that  perilous  moment  in 
fancied  security.  To  postpone  attack  until  his 
army  should  come  up,  De  Soto  approached  Tus- 
caloosa with  smiles  and  kiud  words.  The  ca- 
cique turned  haughtily  away,  when  a  chief 
came  out  of  a  house,  and  deuouuced  the  Span- 
iards as  robbers  and  munlerers.  Gallegos,  one 
of  De  Soto's  most  powerful  warriors,  angered 
by  his  words,  cleft  the  speaker  with  his  heavy 
sword  from  his  head  to  his  loins.  The  fury  of 
the  people  was  aroused.  They  swarmed  from 
the  houses,  and  by  force  of  nnmbei-s  pushed  the 
invaders  out  of  the  walled  town  into  the  plain, 
releasing  the  Indian  captives,  and  making  them 
flght  their  late  masters.     Five  Spaniards  were 
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killed  and  many  wonnded  in  that  first  encounter. 
De  Soto  himself  was  wounded,  but  he  fought  on 
desperately.  At  the  head  of  his  cavalry,  he 
charged  upon  the  Indians,  and  drove  them  back 
into  their  town.  They  rushed. to  their  wall- 
towers,  and  hurled  showers  of  stones  and  clouds 
of  arrows  upon  their  assailants,  which  drove 
them  back.  The  barbarians  rushed  out  with 
heavy  clubs,  and  there  was  a  tierce  hand-to- 
hand  fight.  Hearing  the  sounds  of  battle,  De 
Soto's  laggards  hurried  forward,  and  with  these 
fi-esh  troops  the  Indians  were  driven  back  into 
their  town,  followed  by  the  invaders.  A  dread- 
ful carnage  ensued.  The  Indians  fought  with 
all  the  desperation  of  patriots.  Young  women, 
in  large  numbers,  fought  side  by  side  with  the 
warriors,  and  their  blood  flowed  as  freely.  At 
length  De  Soto,  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry,  made 
a  furious  charge  in  1.0  the  towu,  with  a  shout  of, 
^^Our  Lady  and  Santiago!^'  and  made  fearful 
lanes  in  the  ranks  of  fighting  men  and  women. 
The  houses  were  now  fired,  and  the  combatants 
were  shrouded  in  blindiag  smoke.  As  the  sun 
went  down,  the  sights  and  sounds  of  the  slaugh- 
ter were  dreadful.  When  night  fell  the  contest 
was  over.  It  had  raged  nine  hours.  Maubila 
was  a  smoking  ruin,  and  its  inhabitants  had 
perished.  It  was  estimated  that  eleven  thou- 
sand native  Alabamians  had  fallen,  and  Do  Soto 
lost  eighty-two  of  his  men,  some  of  them  the 
flower  of  Spanish  chivalry.  It  is  believed  that 
Tuscaloosa  remained  in  his  house  and  perished 
Id  the  flames. 

Maudoit  DuplessLi  (Chevalier  de),  Thomas 
Antoixr,  was  bom  at  Hennebon,  France,  Sept. 
12, 1753;  died  in  Santo  Domingo,  March  4, 1791. 
When  a  boy  twelve  years  of  age  he  ran  away 
from  home,  visited  the  battle-tields  of  Marathon 
and  TbermopylsB,  and  made  plans  of  these  bat- 
tles with  his  own  hand.  He  became  an  artil- 
lerist, and  served  in  the  Continental  army  of 
America,  first  as  volunteer  aid  to  General  Knox. 
He  became  a  lieutenant -colonel,  and  behaved 
with  skill  and  bravery  at  the  battles  of  Brandy- 
wine,  Germantown,  Fort  Mercer,  and  Monmouth. 
In  1781  he  distinguished  himself  at  the  siege  of 
Yorktown.  After  the  war  he  was  stationed  at 
Santo  Domingo,  where  he  jierished  by  the  hands 
of  the  revolutionists.    (See  Santo  Domingo.) 

Maudnit,  Israel,  was  born  at  Exeter,  £ng., 
in  1708 ;  died  June  16, 1787.  He  was  a  prosper- 
ous London  merchant.  He  was  acting  agent 
of  the  Province  of  Massachusetts  in  England 
(1763-64),  and  wrote  nnich  in  praise  of  the 
American  cause  during  the  war  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. 

Manrepas  (Count  de),  Jean  Fr£d£ric  Ph£- 
LYPEAUX,  was  born  in  Vei-sailles  in  1701 ;  died 
in  November,  1781.  He  was  minister  of  state  in 
1738,  and  was  one  of  tiie  ablest  statesmen  France 
ever  produced;  but  because  of  an  epigram  on 
the  mistress  of  Lonis  XV. — Madame  d'Etoiles — 
whom  the  monarch  had  Just  created  Marquise 
de  Pompadour,  he  was  removed  from  office  in 
1745.  He  was  recalled  in  1774,  on  the  accession 
of  Louis  XVI.,  when  he  restored  the  exiled  Par- 
liament, and  began  a  system  of  reform.   He  was 


instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  treaty  of 
alliance  (which  see)  between  France  and  the 
United  States  in  1778. 

Maury,  Matthew  Fontaine,  LL.D.,  was  bom 
in  Spottsylvania  County, Va.,  June  14, 1806;  died 
at  Lexington,  Va.,  Feb.  1, 1873.  He  entered  the 
United  States  Navy  as  midshipman  in  1825,  and 
while  circumnavigating  the  globe  began  his  trea- 
tise on  ^*  Navigation."  An  accident  in  1839  made 
him  a  permanent  cripple,  and  he  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  Hydrographic  Office  at  Washing- 
ton. On  its  union  with  the  Naval  Observatory, 
in  1844,  he  became  its  superintendent.  He  made 
extensive  researches  concerning  the  physical 
geography  of  the  sea,  and  published  an  interest- 
ing work  on  the  subject.  He  also  made  exten- 
sive investigations  concerning  the  Gulf  Stream. 
In  1861  he  resigned  his  appointments  from  the 
government  and  joined  the  insurgents.  In  1871 
he  was  made  President  of  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama. His  scientific  works  gained  for  him  dis- 
tinguished honors  from  foreign  governments  and 
many  learned  societies. 

Maverick,  Samuel,  was  born  in  England  in 
1602;  died  in  New  York,  at  the  age  of  about 
seventy  years.  He  settled  on  Noddle's  Island 
(now  £ast  Boston),  Mass.,  in  1629,  and  suffered 
much  persecution  from  the  Puritans  because  he 
was  a  zealous  member  of  the  Church  of  England. 
In  1664  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  six  commis- 
sioners to  settle  political  difficulties  in  New 
England,  and  to  wrest  New  Netherland  from 
the  Dutch.  After  the  surrender  of  New  Amster- 
dam (now  New  York)  to  the  Dutch,  he  settled  in 
that  city.     (See  Xew  Netherlands  Conquest  of,) 

Mazimillan,  Emperor  of  Mexico,  was  made  so 
by  the  power  of  French  arms.  Lonis  Napoleon, 
emperor  of  the  French,  had  long  cherished  a 
scheme  for  extending  imperial  rule,  and  the  con- 
solidation of  the  power  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  aud  the  Latin  race  in  America;  and 
when  the  Civil  War  in  the  United  States  was  at 
its  height,  he  sent  troops  to  Mexico  to  e^stablish 
a  throne  there  and  till  it  with  one  of  the  royal 
family  of  Austria,  believing  the  government  of 
the  United  States  to  be  then  t^oo  feeble  to  at- 
tempt to  enforce  the  "Monroe  Doctrine"  (which 
see).  Ferdinand  Maximilian  Joseph  Maximilian, 
an  archduke  of  Austria,  was  chosen  by  Na]>oIeon 
to  be  the  instrument  of  his  designs.  He  was  born 
in  Vienna,  July  6, 1832,  aud,  having  entered  the 
naval  service,  was  made  rear-admiral  and  chief 
of  the  Austrian  navy  in  1854.  In  1857  he  was 
made  governor  of  the  Lombardo- Venetian  king- 
dom, aud  in  the  same  year  married  Charlotte, 
daughter  of  Leopold  I.  of  Belgium  and  sister  of 
the  present  king.  He  departed  for  Mexico  in 
April,  1864,  aud  landed,  with  his  wife,  at  Vera 
Cruz  in  May.  The  French  army  had  already 
taken  possession  of  the  country.  The  archduke 
assumed  the  crown  of  Mexico,  with  the  title  of 
Maximilian  I.,  and,  being  childless,  adopted  a 
son  of  Iturbide  (which  see)  as  his  presumptive 
successor  on  the  throne.  Juarez,  the  president, 
who  had  been  driven  from  the  capital,  and,  with 
his  followers,  declared  by  the  new  emperor  to 
be  an  outlaw  and  usur^ier,  made  such  strong  re' 
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sistance,  that  Maximilian  had  to  struggle  for 
his  throne  from  the  very  beginning.  When  the 
Civil  War  was  ended,  Napoleon  was  given  to 
nnderstand;  by  the  United  States  government, 
that  the  empire  in  Mexico  and  the  presence  of 
French  troops  there  could  not  be  regarded  with 
favor  by  the  citizens  of  the  Republic.  The  em- 
peror of  the  French  acted  npon  this  hint.  He 
Hnggested  the  propriety  of  the  abdication  of 
Maximilian,  bnt  the  latter  wonld  not  consent, 
for  ho  relied  npon  French  arms  to  sustain  him. 
His  wife  went  to  Enrope  to  have  an  interview 
with  the  emperor  and  also  with  the  pope,  but 
tlie  boon  was  refused,  and  her  mind  gave  way 
under  the  pressure  of  her  anxiety.  Napoleon 
perfidiously  abandoned  Maximilian  by  with- 
drawing his  troops,  and  left  the  hitter  to  his 
fate,  who,  after  struggling  for  a  while  to  main- 
tain his  power,  wae  captured  by  the  Republicans 
at  Queretaro  on  May  14, 1H67.  He  was  shot,  with 
two  of  his  generals,  on  June  19.  A  vessel  was 
sent  from  Austria,  under  the  command  of  a  vice- 
admiral,  to  convey  his  remains  to  his  native 
country,  and  they  were  interred  in  the  imperial 
vault  in  January,  1868.  His  poor  wife  yet  (1880) 
lives,  hopelessly  insane. 

MaxwBll,  William,  was  bom  in  New  Jersey, 
and  died  in  that  state  Nov.  12,  1798.  He  was 
ma<le  colonel  of  a  New  Jei-sey  battalion  in  1775, 
and  served  in  the  campaign  in  Canmla  in  1776. 
He  had  been  in  the  provincial  army  continually 
for  tift'Cen  years  before  the  revolution  broke  out. 
In  October,  1776,  he  was  appointed  brigadier-gen- 
eral, and,  in  command  of  a  New  Jersey  briga<le, 
was  distinguished  at  the  battles  of  Brandy  wine, 
Germantown,  and  Monmouth.  He  was  in  Sul- 
livan's campaign  (which  see)  in  1779,  and  soon 
after  the  action  at  Springfield,  N.J.  (which  see), 
in  1780,  he  resigned. 

May,  Cornelius  Jacobsen,  commanded  the 
Dutch  trading  vessel  Fortune  on  a  tra<Uug  ex- 
cursion to  Manhattau  in  1613.  The  next  year 
he  coasted  along  New  England  to  Martha's  (Mar- 
tin's) Vineyard.  In  1620  he  was  on  the  coasts 
and  rivers  southward  of  Manhattau,  in  the  ship 
Glad  Tidings,  visited  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  sailed 
up  the  James  Kiver  to  Jamestown.  Tlie  bay 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Delaware  River  the  Dutch 
called  New.  Port  May,  in  compliment  to  their 
commander,  and  the  southern  extremity  of  New 
Jersey  is  still  known  as  Cape  May.  In  the  spring 
of  1623,  Captain  May  conveyed  to  Manhattan 
thirty  families,  chiefly  Walloons,  in  the  ship  Neto 
Netherland,  with  Adriaen  Joris  as  lieutenant. 
May  remained  at  Manhattan  as  first  director 
or  governor  of  the  colony.  He  was  succeeded 
by  William  Verhulst,  second  director  of  New 
Netherlands,  and  returned  to  Holland. 

Mayer,  Brantz,  was  born  in  Baltimore,  Sept. 
27,  1H09;  died  there  in  1878.  He  waa  educated 
at  St.  Mary's  College,  Baltimore,  and  made  a 
trip  to  the  East  Indies,  visiting  Sumatra,  China, 
and  Japan,  returning  in  1828.  He  became  a 
lawyer.  In  1841  he  was  appointed  secretary  of 
legation  to  Mexico,  and  afterwards  published 
two  important  works  on  that  country.  He  was 
an  accurate  and  industrious  writer,  and  issued 


several  valuable  publications,  besides  numerous 
occasional  wldresses.  During  the  Civil  War  and 
afterwanls,  he  held  the  office  of  paymaster  in 
the  army,  and  resided  in  California  a  few  years. 
He  was  ap|M>inte<l  one  of  the  Judges  at  the  Cen- 
tennial £.iLhibition  in  1876. 

Mayor  Wood  and  Georgia  Diaonioiiista. 

Early  in  January,  1861,  it  became  known  to  the 
supeiintendent  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  of 
New  York  (who  were  not  under  the  control  of 
the  mayor)  that  large  quantities  of  arms,  pur- 
chased of  Northern  manufacturers  and  mer- 
chants, were  going  southward.  It  was  resolved 
to  put  a  stop  to  this  traffic;  and,  on  Jan.  22, 
nearly  forty  boxes  of  fire-arms,  consigned  to  par- 
ties in  Georgia  and  Alabama,  and  placed  on 
board  a  steam-vessel  bound  for  Savannah,  were 
seized  by  the  New  York  police.  The  governor 
of  Georgia  was  informed  of  the  act  by  telegraph, 
sent  to  him  at  Milledgeville.  Toombs  was  there, 
and  took  the  matter  into  his  own  hands.  He 
telegraphed  to  the  mayor  of  New  York  (Fernan- 
do Wood):  "Is  it  true  that  aims,  intended  for 
and  consigned  to  the  State  of  Georgia,  have  been 
seized  by  public  authorities  in  New  York  f  Your 
answer  is  important  to  us  and  New  York.  An- 
swer at  once.''  To  this  demand  of  a  private  cit- 
izen the  mayor  meekly  expressed  his  regret,  but 
disclaimed  any  "i-esponsibility  for  the  outrage," 
as  he  called  it.  "  As  mayor,"  he  8aid,  "  I  have 
no  authority  over  the  police.  If  I  had  the  pow- 
er, I  should  summarily  punish  the  authors  of 
this  illegal  and  unjustifiable  seizure  of  private 
property."  Toombs  determined  to  retaliate. 
The  governor  had  no  authority  under  the  law  t4i 
do  so.  Toombs  advised  him  to  act  without  au- 
thority, and  he  did.  By  his  ordei-s,  ships  of  North- 
ern owners  were  seized  at  Savannah  and  held  a^ 
hostages.  Meanwhile  a  large  portion  of  the  arms 
seized  in  New  York  had  been  given  up,  and  the 
little  tempest  of  passion  raised  by  the  event  was 
allayed.  An  investigation  proved  that  during 
several  months  the  insurgents  had  been  largely 
armed  by  purchases  from  Northern  merchants. 

Mazzei,  Jefferson's  Letter  to.  During 
the  debates  on  Jay's  treaty,  Jetl'erson  watched 
the  course  of  eveuts  from  his  home  at  Monticello 
with  great  intei-est.  He  was  opposed  to  the 
treaty,  and,  in  his  letters  to  his  partisan  friends, 
he  commented  freely  npon  the  conduct  and 
character  of  Washington,  regarding  him  as  hon- 
est but  weak,  the  tool  and  dnpe  of  rogues.  In 
one  of  these  letters,  addressed  to  Philip  Maz- 
zei (which  see),  he  declared  that  "in  place  of 
that  noble  love  of  liberty  and  republican  gov- 
ernment" which  carried  the  Americans  trium- 
phantly through  the  late  struggle,  "an  Anglican, 
monarchical,  aristocratic  party"  had  sprung  up, 
resolved  to  model  our  form  of  government  on 
that  of  Great  Britain.  He  declared  that  the* 
great  mass  of  citizens,  the  whole  landed  inter- 
est, and  the  talent  of  the  country,  were  repub- 
licans; but  opposed  to  them  were  the  executive 
(Washington),  the  judiciary,  two  out  of  three 
of  the  national  Legislature,  "all  the  officers  of 
the  government,  all  who  want  to  be  officers,  all 
timid  men  who  prefer  the  calm  of  despotism  to 
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the  boistoroiis  sea  of  liberty,  British  merchants 
and  Americans  trading  on  British  capital,  spec- 
nlators  and  holders  in  the  hanks  and  public 
funds — a  contrivance  invented  for  the  pnrpose 
of  corruption,  and  for  assimilating  us  in  all 
things  to  the  rotten  as  well  as  the  sound  parts 
of  the  British  model."  "It  would  give  you  a 
fever,"  he  continued,  "  were  I  to  name  to  you 
the  apostates  who  have  gone  over  to  these  her- 
esies— men  who  were  Samsons  in  the  field  and 
Solomons  in  the  council,  but  who  have  had  their 
heads  shorn  by  the  harlot  of  England."  This 
letter  was  dated  April  24,  1796.  Mazzei  pub- 
lished an  Italian  tninslation  of  it  in  Florence, 
Jan.  1,  1797.  Thence  it  was  retranslated  into 
French,  and  published  in  the  Moniteurj  Jan.  !25. 
Translated  a  third  time,  into  English,  it  made 
its  way  to  the  American  newspapers,  through 
the  London  press,  in  the  beginning  of  May, 
and  produced  a  most  profound  sensation  in 
the  United  States.  Jefferson  first  saw  it  on  the 
9th  of  May,  at  Bladeusburg,  while  on  his  way 
to  Philadelphia  to  take  his  seat  as  president  of 
the  Senate,  having  been  chosen  Vice-President 
of  the  Unit'Cd  States.  The  administration  news- 
papers and  pamphleteers  attacked  Jefferson  with 
energy,  but  he  wisely  kept  silent  on  the  subject. 
This  letter  caused  Washington  to  lose  faith  in 
Jefferson,  and  it  was  never  restored.  It  was 
nsed  as  political  capital  by  the  Federalists  un- 
til the  election  of  Jefferson  to  the  presidency  of 
the  United  States  in  1800. 

^  Mazzei,  Philip,  was  boim  in  Tuscany  in  1730 ; 
died  at  Pisji,  March  19, 1816.  He  was  a  practis- 
ing physician  at  Smyrna  for  a  while,  and  was  in 
London  in  1755,  where  he  resided  most  of  the 
time  until  1783,  engaged  in  mercantile  business, 
excepting  a  jieriod  when  he  was  in  America.  He 
came  hither  in  December,  1773,  with  a  few  of  his 
countrymen,  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  into 
Virginia  the  cultivation  of  the  grape,  the  olive, 
and  other  fruits  of  Italy.  He  formed  a  company 
for  the  purpose.  Jefferson  was  a  member  of  it, 
and  Mazzei  bought  an  estate  adjoining  that  of 
Monticello  to  try  the  experiment.  He  persevered 
three  years,  but  the  war  and  other  causes  made 
him  relinquish  his  undertaking.  Being  an  in- 
telligent and  educated  man,  he  was  employed  by 
the  State  of  Virginia  to  go  to  Europe  to  solicit 
a  loan  from  the  Tuscan  government.  He  left 
his  wife  in  Virginia,  when  he  finally  returned  to 
Europe,  in  1783,  where  she  soon  afterwards  died. 
He  revisited  the  United  States  in  1785,  and  in 
1788  wrote  a  work  on  the  History  of  Politics  in 
the  United  States^  in  four  volumes,  which  has 
never  been  translated.  In  1792  Mazzei  was 
made  pvivy-councillor  of  the  King  of  Poland; 
and  in  1802  he  received  a  pension  from  the  Eni- 
penjr  Alexander,  of  Russia,  notwithstanding  he 
was  an  ardent  republican.  (See  Mazzei j  Jeffer- 
son^ a  Letter  to.) 

Meade,  George  Gordon,  LL.D.,  was  born 
in  Cadiz,  Spain,  in  1816;  died  in  Philadelphia, 
Nov.  6,  1872.  He  graduated  at  West  Point  in 
1835,  served  in  the  war  with  the  Seminoles  (see 
Seminole  fVar)^  and  resigned  in  1836.  He  con- 
tinued in  the  practice  of  engineering  until  May, 


1842,  when  he  was  reappointed  second-lieutenant 
of  topographical  engineers,  serving  through  the 
war  against  Mexico,  attached  to  the  staff,  first 
of  General  Taylor,  and  then  of  General  Scott. 
The  citizens  of  Philadelphia  presented  him  with 
an  elegant  sword  on  his  return  from  Mexico. 
In  the  summer  of  1861  he  was  made  a  brigadier 
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general  of  volunteers,  having  been  in  charge  of 
the  surveys  on  the  Northern  lakes  until  that 
year  as  captain  of  engineers.  He  was  in  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  active  and  efficient,  from 
186l4intil  the  close  of  the  war.  In  June,  1862. 
he  was  made  major-general  of  volunteers,  and 
was  in  conmiand  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomtu*. 
from  the  simimer  of  1863  until  the  surrender  of 
Lee  at  Appomattox  Court-house.  In  1864  he 
was  made  major-general  in  the  United  StatcH 
Army;  and  from  July,  1865,  to  August,  1866,  he 
was  in  command  of  the  military  division  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  subsequently  of  the  Department 
of  the  East  and  the  military  district  comprising 
the  states  of  Florida,  Georgia,  and  Alabama. 
In  1865  he  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from 
Harvard  University.  The  citizens  of  Philadel- 
phia had  presented  to  his  wife  the  house  in 
which  he  died,  and  $100,000  was  afterwards 
raised  for  his  family. 

Meade,  William,  an  American  bishop,  son  of 
Richard  K.  Meade,  a  revolutionary  soldier,  and 
one  of  WaKhiugtou's  confidential  aids,  holding 
the  rank  of  colonel,  was  born  in  (present)  Clarke 
County,  Va.,  Nov.  11, 1789;  died  near  Millwood, 
Va.,  March  14, 1862.  He  graduated  at  Princeton 
in  1808,  and  became  a  minister  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church.  He  was  an  earnest  and  ac- 
tive worker  for  his  Church  and  the  best  interests 
of  religion.  In  1829  he  was  made  assistant  bish- 
op of  the  diocese  of  Virginia,  and  became  bishop 
on  the  death  of  Bishop  Moore  in  1841.  For 
several  years  he  was  the  acknowledged  head  of 
the  "evangelical"  branch  of  the  Church  in  the 
United  States.  In  1856  he  published,  in  two 
volumes.  Old  Churches,  Ministers,  and  Families  in 
Virginia. 

Meagher,  Thomas  Francis,  was  born  at  Wa- 
terford,  Irelaud,  Aug.  3,  1823 ;  was  drowned  at 
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Fort  Benton,  Montana,  July  1,  1867.  Ife  v^as 
well  educated  in  Ireland  and  in  England.  In 
1846  he  became  one  of  tbe  leaders  of  the  "  Young 
Ireland  "  party.     He  was  already  distinguished 
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for  his  oratory,  and  was  sent  to  France  to  con- 
gratulate the  French  Republic  in  1848.  On  his 
return  he  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  sedition 
and  held  to  bail.  Afterwards  charged  with 
treason,  he  was  again  arrested,  tried,  found 
guilty,  and  sentenced  to  death.  That  sentence 
was  commuted  to  banishment  for  life  to  Van 
Dienien's  Land,  from  which  he  escaped,  and 
landed  in  New  York  in  1852.  Le<;turiug  with 
success  for  a  while,  he  studied  law,  entered 
upon  it«  practice,  and  in  1856  edited  the  Irish 
Aetr«.  When  our  Civil  War  broke  out  he  raised 
a  corapauy  in  the  Sixty -ninth  New  York  Vol- 
unteers, and,  as  major  of  the  regiment,  fought 
bravely  at  Builds  Run.  Early  in  1862  he  was 
made  brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  and  served 
in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  in  the  campaign 
against  Richmond  that  year.  He  was  in  Rich- 
ardson's division  in  the  battle  of  Antietara. 
Engaged  in  the  desperate  battle  of  Fredericks- 
burg, he  was  badly  wounded.  Immediately  af- 
ter the  battle  of  Chancellorsville  (which  see) 
he  resigned.  He  was  recom missioned  briga- 
dier-general of  volunteers.  Early  in  1864  he 
was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  district 
of  Etowah.  In  1865  he  was  appointed  Secre- 
tary of  the  Territory  of  Montana,  and  for  some 
time  previous  to  his  death  was  acting-governor. 

MechanlcBville  (or  miison's  Mill),  Battle 
OF  (1862).  General  Robert  E.  Lee,  who  had  been 
recalled  from  Georgia,  was  placed  in  command  of 
the  Confederate  army  led  by  Johnston,  after  the 
latter  was  wounded.  (See  Seven  Pines  and  Fair 
Oaks.)  He  prepared  to  strike  McClellan  a  fatal 
blow  or  to  raise  the  siege  of  Richmond.  He 
had  quietly  withdrawn  Jackson  and  his  troops 
from  the  Shenandoah  valley,  to  have  him  sud- 
denly strike  the  right  flank  of  McClellan's  army 
at  Mechanicsville  and  uncover  the  passage  of 
that  stream,  when  a  heavy  force  would  join 
hiui,  sweep  down  the  left  side  of  the  Chicka- 


horaiuy  towards  the  York  River,  and  seize  the 
commnnicatious  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
with  the  White  House.  McClellan  did  not  diM- 
cover  Jackson's  movement  until  he  had  roache<l 
Hanover  Court-house.  He  had  already  made 
provision  for  a  defeat  by  arrangements  for  a 
change  of  base  from  the  Pamuuky  to  the  James 
River;  and  when,  on  the  morning  of  June  2.5, 
he  heard  of  the  advance  of  Jackson  on  his  right, 
he  abandoned  all  thought  of  moving  on  Rich- 
mond, took  a  defensive  position,  and  prepared 
for  a  retreat  to  the  James  River.  On  the  right 
side  of  the  Chickahominy  General  Porter  was 
posted  with  27,000  men  and  ten  heavy  gnus  in 
battery.  At  throe  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  26th  General  A.  P.  Hill  crossed  the  river  and 
drove  a  regiment  and  a  battery  at  Mechanics- 
ville back  to  the  main  line  near  Ellison's  Mill, 
where  the  Nationals  were  strongly  posted. 
There,  on  a  hill,  McCall's  Pennsylvania  Re- 
serves (which  see)  were  posted,  8500  strong, 
with  five  batteries.  These,  with  a  part  of 
Meade's  brigade,  were  supported  by  regulars 
under  Morell  and  Sykes.  General  Reynolds 
held  the  right,  and  General  Seymour  the  left., 
and  the  brigades  of  Martindale  and  Griffin  were 
deployed  on  the  right  of  McCall.  In  the  face 
of  these  formidable  obstacles,  and  a  heavy  fire 
of  infantry  and  artillery,  the  leading  brigades 
of  Hill  advanced,  followed  by  Longstreet's,  and 
moved  to  the  attack.  They  massed  on  the  Na- 
tional right  to  turn  it,  expecting  Jackson  to  fall 
upon  the  same  wing  at  the  same  time;  but  this 
movement  was  foile^l  by  Seymour.  A  terrific 
battle  ensued.  The  Confederates  were  hurled 
back  with  fearful  carnage.  Night  fell,  and  at 
nine  o'clock  the  battle  of  Mechanicsville,  or  El- 
lison's Mill,  ceased.  The  loss  of  the  Nationals 
was  about  400;  that  of  the  Confederates,  be- 
tween 3000  and  4000.  By  this  victory  Rich- 
mond was  placed  at  the  mercy  of  the  National 
army  ;  but  McClellan,  considering  his  army  and 
stores  in  peril,  inmiediately  prepared  to  transfer 
both  to  the  James  River. 

Mecklenburg  Declaratioii  of  Indepen- 
dence. Towards  the  close  of  May,  1775,  Colo- 
nel Thomas  Polk,  of  Mecklenburg  County,  N.  C, 
issued  a  notice  to  the  elected  committee-men 
of  that  county  to  assemble  in  the  court-house 
at  Charlotte.  They  met  on  the  Slst  of  May, 
appointed  Abraham  Alexander  chairman,  and 
Dr.  Ephraim  Brevard  clerk.  The  court-house 
was  surrounded  by  a  large  concourse  of  excited 
people  eager  to  know  the  resolves  of  their  rep- 
resentatives. Dr.  Brevard,  Rev.  H.  J.  Balch,  and 
William  Kennon  were  appointed  a  committee 
to  draft  resolutions.  They  reported  twenty  in 
number,  with  the  following  preamble:  **  Where- 
as, by  an  address  preseuted  to  his  majesty  by 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  in  February  last,  the 
American  colonies  ai*e  declared  to  be  in  a  state 
of  actual  rebellion,  we  conceive  that  all  laws 
and  coniniissions  confirmed  by  or  derived  from 
the  authority  of  the  king  and  Parliament  are 
annulled  and  vacated,  and  the  former  civil  con- 
stitution of  these  colonies  for  the  present  wholly 
suspended."  To  provide  for  the  present  exi- 
gencies of  their  county  in  such  a  crisis,  they 
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passed  the  twenty  resolutions,  the  first  of  which 
virtually  declared  the  iudepeiidence  of  the  colo- 
nies, and  the  remainder  provided  for  the  gov- 
erumeut  of  affairs  in  Mecklenburg  County. 


aronnd  which  were  thirty-tliree  stars,  the  num- 
ber of  the  states  then  in  the  Union.  Such  med- 
als were  awarded  to  three  hundred  and  twenty 
persons. 


>^^???-y<^A*  f(>^ 


ftmr^  JV^^ru^ 


AfTToa&iPas  or  ths  mimbbrs  or  tok  mccklbnbcro  oomnmi. 


Medals  of  Honor.  Congress  anthorizcd  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  late  in  1861,  to  cause 
bronze  '* Medals  of  Honor"  to  be  strnck,  to  be 
bestowed  by  him  upon  such  petty  ofiieers  and 
others  of  inferior  rank  as  should  most  distin- 
guish themselves  by  their  gallantry  in  action  in 
the  navy  during  the  war.  It  was  in  the  form 
of  a  star  with  five  points,  with  a  device  emble- 
matic of  Union  crushing  the  monster  Rebellion, 


Mediation  of  Connecticnt.  Anxious  for 
reconciliation  after  the  affair  at  Lexington  and 
Coneonl,  Governor  Trumbull  and  the  Assembly 
of  Connecticut  sent  a  deputation  to  Gage  (May 
1, 1775)  to  act  as  mediators.  This  step  alarmed 
the  ardent  patriots  of  MasHachusetts.  The  Pro- 
vincial Congress  remonstrated  against  any  sep- 
arate) negotiations ;  and  they  declared,  by  vote, 
that  Gage  was  a  public  enemy  and  an  iustru* 
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meut  in  the  Imuds  of  tyrants  whom  there  wan 
no  further  obligation  to  obey.  There  was  some 
unimportant  correspondence  between  Trumbull 
and  Gage,  and  the  affair  was  dropped. 

Mediterranean  Fund,  The.  When  news  of 
the  capture  of  the  Philadelphia  in  the  harbor 
of  Tripoli  rea<;hed  the  United  States,  Congress 
parsed  an  act  by  which  all  goods  subject  to  ad 
valorem  duties  were  to  pay  an  additional  two 
and  a  half  per  cent,  during  the  continuance  of 
hostilities  in  the  Mediterranean,  to  constitute  a 
fuud  to  be  exclusively  applied  to  expenses  occa- . 
sioned  by  hostilities  witli  the  Barbary  Powera. 
(See  Tripoli  J  War  with.) 

Meigs,  Montgomery  Cunningham,  was  born 
in  Geoigia  in  1816.  He  graduated  at  West  Point 
in  1836,  entering  the  Artillery,  and  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Engineers.  His  services  as  Quar- 
termaster-general of  the  United  States  armies 
in  the  Civil  War  were  vastly  important;  and 
for  these  services  he  was  made  major-general 
United  States  Army.  He  still  (1880)  holds  the 
office  of  quartermaster-general. 

Meigs,  Return  Jonathan,  was  bom  at  Mid- 
dletown,  Conn.,  in  December,  1740 ;  died  at  the 
Cherokee  Agency,  Jan.  28, 1823.  He  hastened 
with  a  company  to  Cambridge  after  the  affair 
at  Lexington.  He  accompanied  Arnold  to  Que- 
bec, with  the  rank  of  nnijor  (see  Arnold's  Expe- 
diiion)j  where  he  was  made  prisoner.  Having 
raised  a  regiment  in  1777,  he  was  made  a  colo- 
nel, and  performed  a  brilliant  ex])loit  at  Sag 
Harbor  (which  see).  He  commanded  a  regi- 
ment at  St>OMy  Point  (which  see),  and  served 
faithfully  to  the  end  of  the  war.  Colonel  Meigs 
w^as  one  of  the  lirst  settleit)  of  Marietta,  O.  He 
was  Wayne's  commissary  of  clothing  in  1794. 

Meigs,  Return  Jonathan,  si»u  of  the  preced- 
ing, was  born  at  Midilletown,  Conn.,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1765 ;  died  at  Marietta,  O.,  March  29,  1825. 
He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1785.  He  be- 
came a  lawyer,  and  went  with  his  father  among 
the  firet  settlers  of  Marietta,  O.,  in  1788.  There 
he  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  public  affairs,  and 
was  often  engage<l  in  Indian  fights.  From  1803 
to  1804  he  was  Chief- justice  of  Ohio;  and  for 
two  years  he  was  commander  of  the  St.  Charles 
District  of  Louisiana,  with  the  brevet  of  colonel 
United  States  Army.  He  was  a  United  States 
district  judge  in  Michigan;  United  States  Sen- 
ator from  1808  to  1810;  and  Governor  of  Ohio 
fnnn  1810  to  1814.  His  services  during  the  War 
of  1812  were  of  incalculable  value.  Fi'om  1814 
to  1823  Meigs  was^ Postmaster-general. 

Meljm,  Cornelius,  a  patroon.  Cornelius 
Melyn,of  Antwerp,  came  to  Manhattan  in  1639, 
and  was  so  pleased  that  he  returned  and  brought 
over  his  family  and  began  a  colony  on  Staten 
Island,  under  the  authority  of  the  Amsterdam 
directors.  His  domain  was  near  the  Narrows, 
and  he  was  vested  with  the  privilege  of  a  pa- 
troon. Melyn  was  active,  and  was  chosen  one 
of  the  Eight  Men,  under  Kieft.  He  quarrelled 
with  Kieft,  and,  as  President  of  the  Eight  Men, 
he  wrot4*  a  vigorous  letter  to  the  States-Gen- 
eral; urging  them  to  iuterfei'e  in  behalf  of  the 


province.  (See  Addresses  of  ike  People  of  yev 
Xetherland.)  On  the  accession  of  Stnyvesant, 
he  was  falsely  accused  of  rebellious  practices  as 
one  of  Kieft*s  Council  of  Eight  Men,  and  a  prej- 
udiced verdict  was  given  against  him.  He  was 
sentenced  to  seven  years*  banishment  fix>m  the 
colony,  to  pay  a  heavy  fine,  and  to  *•  forfeit  all 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  company."  Kny- 
ter,  another  of  the  Eight  involved  in  the  same 
charges,  received  a  similar  but  less  severe  pun- 
ishment. He  and  Melyn  sailed  for  Holland  in 
the  same  ship  with  Kieft,  which  was  lost  on  the 
coast  of  Wales  (see  Kieft),  but  both  were  saved, 
while  eighty  others  were  drowned.  The  proper 
authorities  in  Holland  reversed  the  sentence, 
and  Melyn  and  Knyter  returned  to  Manhattan, 
when  he  demanded  that  his  vindication  should 
be  made  as  public  as  had  the  sentence  of  dis- 
grace; but  this  redi-ess  was  denied.  Melyn  was 
persistently  persecuted  by  Stuyvcsant,  and  at 
length,  weary  w^ith  suffering,  he  returned  to 
Holland  to  seek  justice  there.  He  joined  dele- 
gates of  the  commonalty  of  New  Amsterdam, 
who  wrote  voluminous  documents — the  Great 
Remonstrance  —  filled  with  complaints  against 
Stuyvesant's  administration.  There  were  prom- 
ises of  relief,  but  their  fulfilment  was  delayed, 
and  when  Melyn  returned  to  New  Nctherland 
Stny  vesant  renewed  his  pei-secutions.  He  made 
new  charges  against  the  patroon,  confiscated  his 
property  in  New  Amsterdam,  and  compelled  him 
to  confine  himself  to  his  manor  on  Staten  Isl- 
and. Melyn  finally  abandoned  New  Nctherland 
(1657)  and  went  to  New  Haven,  where  he  took 
the  oath  of  fidelity  ;  and  in  1661  lie  surrendered 
his  manor  and  patroonship  to  the  West  India 
Company.  Soon  afterwai-ds  the  whole  of  Staten 
Island  became  the  property  of  the  company. 

Memminger,  Charles  Gustavus,  was  born 
in  Wttrteniberg,  Germany,  June  7,  1803.  He 
graduated  at  South  Carolina  College  in  1820, 
and  began  to  practise  law  in  1826.  In  the  nul- 
lification movement  in  South  Carolina  (see  Nul- 
lification) he  was  a  leader  of  the  Union  men.  In 
1860  he  was  a  leader  of  the  Secessionists  in  that 
state,  and  on  the  formation  of  the  Confederate 
government  was  made  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. He  had  been  for  nearly  twenty  years  at 
the  head  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  South 
Carolina  Legislature. 

Memminger's  Bdissloii  to  Virginia.  In  Jan- 
uary, 1860,  C.  G.  Memminger,  of  South  Carolina, 
as  a  representative  of  the  political  leaders  in 
that  state,  appeared  before  the  Legislature  of 
Virginia  as  a  special  commissioner  to  enlist  the 
representatives  of  the  "Old  Dominion"  in  a 
scheme  of  disunion.  In  the  name  of  South  Car- 
olina, he  proposed  a  convention  of  the  slave- 
labor  states  to  consider  their  grievances  and  to 
"take  action  for  their  defence."  In  an  able 
plea  he  reminded  the  Virginians  of  their  nar- 
row escape  from  disaster  by  John  Brown's  Raid 
( which  see ),  and  the  necessity  of  a  Southern 
union  to  i>rovide  against  similar  perils.  He 
concluded  by  saying,  '*  I  have  delivered  into  the 
keeping  of  Virginia  the  cause  of  the  South." 
He  reported  that  he  "  found  it  difficult  to  see 
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tbrough  "  the  Virginia  Legislature,  for  they  hes- 
itated to  receive  his  gospel.  The  slaveholders 
of  that  state,  who  were  deriving  a  princely  rev- 
enue from  the  inter -state  slave-trade  —  from 
112,000,000  to  $20,000,000  a  year  — were  averse 
to  foi'Diing  a  part  of  a  confederacy  in  which  the 
African  slave-trade  was  to  he  reopened  and  en- 
couraged. Mr.  Memniinger,  in  his  report,  said : 
"  I  see  DO  men,  however,  who  would  take  the 
position  of  leaders  in  a  revolution.'* 

Memorial  of  Revenue  OfBcers  (1768).  On 
the  day  after  the  Massachusetts  Circular  (see  Cir- 
cular Letter  of  Massachusetts)^  tlie  Board  of  Com- 
missioners of  the  Revenue  at  Boston  addressed, 
with  great  secrecy,  a  memoiial  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  in  England,  complaining  of  seditious  writ- 
ings like  the  Letters  of  a  Pennsylvania  Farmer  (hy 
Dickinson),  the  boldness  of  the  newspaper  press, 
the  noxious  influence  of  town-meetings  in  New 
England,  the  sin  of  Massachusetts  in  inviting 
the  other  provinces  to  discontinue  the  consump- 
tion of  British  manufactures,  and  giving  their 
opinion  that  they  would  find  it  impracticable 
to  execute  the  revenue  laws  unless  the  people 
should  be  matle  to  feel  the  strong  arm  of  the 
British  government;  in  other  wonls,  until  a  fleet 
and  an  army  should  be  sent  to  Boston.  Gov- 
ernor Bernard  made  a  report  of  like  t^nor.  The 
crown  officers  in  Massachusetts  counselled  the 
British  government  to  change  the  charter  of 
the  colony  and  send  a  military  force. 

Memorial,  or  Decoration,  Day.  The  30th 
day  of  May  is  made  by  law  a  holiday  for  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  when  the  touch- 
ing ceremony  of  decorating  the  graves  of  Union 
Holdiers  all  over  the  land  is  performed,  in  public 
and  private  cemeteries,  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies. The  20th  of  May  is  observed  in  the 
Southern  States  as  "Memorial  Day,"  when  the 
graves  of  Confederate  soldiers  are  also  decorat- 
ed with  flowers,  with  imposing  ceremonies. 

Memphis  (Tenn.),  Capture  of.  After  the 
capture  of  Island  Number  Ten,  Commodore  Foote 
went  down  the  Mississippi  with  his  flotilla,  and 
transports  bearing  Pope's  army,  to  attempt  the 
capture  of  Memphis,  but  was  confronted  at  Chick- 
iisaw  Blnfi^s,  eighty  miles  above  that  city,  by  a 
Confederate  flotilla  ufider  Captain  J.  S.  Hollius 
(see  GreytowHf  Attack  upon)  and  three  thousand 
troops  under  General  Jeff.  M.  Thompson,  who 
(»ccupied  a  military  work  on  the  Bluflls,  called 
Fort  Pillow,  then  in  command  of  General  Ville- 
pigue,  an  accomplished  engineer.  On  April  14 
(1862)  Foote  began  a  siege  of  Fort  Pillow  with 
his  mortar-boats,  and  soon  drove  Hollins  to  the 
shelter  of  that  work.  Pope,  whose  troops  had 
landed  on  the  Arkansas  shore,  w^as  unable  t^  co- 
operate, because  the  country  w^as  flooded,  and 
being  soon  called  by  Halleck  to  Shiloh,  Foote 
was  left  to  operate  alone.  "He  was  finally  com- 
pelled to  turn  over  the  command  to  Captain  C. 
H.  Davis  on  account  of  the  painfulness  of  a 
wound  he  had  received  at  Fort  Donelson.  On 
May  10  Hollins  attacked  Davis,  but  was  re- 
pulsed, notwithstanding  he  was  aided  by  the 
heavy  guns  of  Fort  Pillow.  For  more  than 
a  fortnight   afterwards   the   belligerent  fleets 


watched  each  other,  when  a  "  ram "  squadron 
( see  Southwest  Pass ),  commanded  by  Colonel 
Charles  Ellet,  Jr.,  joined  Davis's  flotilla  and 
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prepared  to  attack  Hollins.  The  Confederates, 
having  just  heaitl  of  the  flight  of  Beaureganl 
from  C!orinth,  which  uncovered  Memphis,  has- 
tily evacuated  Fort  Pillow  (  June  4  )  and  fled 
down  the  river  in  transports  to  Memphis,  fol- 
lowed by  Hollins's  flotilla.  On  the  6th  of  June 
the  National  flotilla  won  a  victory  over  the 
Confedenite  squadron  in  front  of  Memphis, 
when  that  city  was  surrendered  to  the  Union 
forces.  It  was  speedily  occupied  by  troops  un- 
der General  Lew.  Wallace,  who  were  received 
with  joy  by  the  Union  citizens.  All  Kentucky, 
western  Tennessee,  northern  Mississippi,  and  Al- 
abama were  now  in  possession  of  the  National 
authorities. 

Men  and  Money  called  for  ( 1782).  The  de- 
feat of  Cornwallis  seemed  to  prophesy  speedy 
peace,  yet  Washington  wisely  coimselled  ample 
preparations  fur  carrying  on  the  war.  He  spent 
some  time  in  Philadelphia  in  arranging  plans 
for  the  campaign  of  1782.  The  Congress  had 
alreatly  (  Oct.  1,  1781  )  called  upon  the  several 
states  for  $8,000,000,  payable  quarterly  in  spe- 
cie or  connnissary  certificates,  besides  an  ad- 
ditional outstanding  requisition.  The  states 
were  requested  to  impose  m^parate  and  distinct 
taxes  for  their  respective  quotas  of  the  sum  of 
$8,000,000 ;  the  taxes  to  be  made  payable  to  the 
Loan-office  Commissioners,  or  to  federal  collec- 
tors to  be  appointed  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Finance,  for  whom  was  asked  the  same  power 
possessed  by  the  state  collector.  At  Washing- 
ton's suggestion,  a  circular  letter,  containing  an 
earnest  call  for  men  and  money,  was  sent  to  the 
executive  of  each  of  the  states;  but  the  people 
were  so  much  impoverished  by  the  war  and  ex- 
hausted by  past  efforts  that  the  call  was  feebly 
responded  to;  besides,  the  general  expectations 
of  peace  furnished  excuses  for  backwardness. 

Menendez  Hangs  Huguenots  In  Florida. 
(See  Huguenots  in  AmoHca.) 

Menendez,  Pedro,  D'Aviles,  was  bom  at 
Aviles,  Spain,  in  1519,  and  entered  the  Spanish 
naval  service  in  his  youth.  After  successfully 
battling  with  French  corsairs,  Philip  II.  of  Spain 
appointed  him  captain-general  of  the  India  fleet. 
Menendez  carried  that  monarch  to  England  to 
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nrnrry  Queen  Mary,  and  took  him  back  on  his 
return.  In  1565  Philip  made  liim  Governor  of 
Florida ;  and  just  before  he  was  to  depart  the 
king  was  informed  of  the  Huguenot  settlement 
there,  aud  fitted  out  an  expedition  for  their  de- 
struction. Menendez  sailed  with  thirty -four 
vessels,  bearing  twenty-six  hundred  persons — 
farmers,  mechanics,  soldiere,  and  priests.  Ar- 
riving at  Porto  Rico  with  a  small  part  of  his 
force,  Menendez  heard  of  the  reinforcements  Ri- 
baiilt  had  taken  to  Florida,  and  he  immediately 
went  to  the  mouth  of  the  St.  John  with  Philip*s 
cruel  order  to  murder  all  the  Huguenots.  Fail- 
ing to  catch  the  French  fleet  that  escaped  from 
the  St.  John,  Menendez  landed  farther  south- 
ward, built  a  fort,  and  founded  St.  Augustine. 
Marching  overland,  he  attacked  and  captured 
the  French  Fort  Carolina,  putting  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  garrison  to  death.  Only  seventy 
of  the  colonists  escaped,  and  some  of  the  pris- 
oners were  hanged.  Ribault's  ships  that  went 
out  to  drive  Menendez  from  St.  Augustine  were 
wrecked,  and  a  portion  of  the  crew,  with  Ri- 
bault,  failing  into  tlie  hands  of  the  Spaniards, 
were  nearly  all  put  to  death.  These  outrages 
were  avenged  by  a  Frenchman  named  De  Gour- 
gnes.  In  1570  Menendez  sent  a  colony  of  Jesuits 
to  establish  a  mission  near  Chesapeake  Bay. 
They  were  massacred  by  the  Indians.  In  1572 
he  explored  the  Potomac  and  the  ChesajKjake 
Bay,  and  was  preparing  to  colonize  that  region, 
when  his  king  appointed  him  commander  of  a 
fleet  against  the  Low  Countries.  While  pre- 
paring for  this  expedition  he  died,  Sept.  17, 1574. 
(See  Huguenots  in  America.) 

Menomonees.  A  family  of  the  Algonquin 
nation,  residing  always  upon  the  Menomonee 
River,  in  Wisconsin,  which  empties  into  Green 
Bay.  They  assert  that  their  ancestors  emigrated 
from  the  east,  but  they  were  found  on  their  pres- 
ent domain  in  1640  by  the  French.  Jesuit  mis- 
sions were  established  among  them  in  1670  by 
AUouez  and  others.  The  Menomonees  were  fast 
friends  of  the  French,  marched  to  the  relief  of 
Detroit  in  1712,  and  subsequeutly  drove  the 
Foxes  from  Green  Bay.  Some  of  their  warriors 
were  with  the  French  against  Braddock  in  1755 ; 
also  at  the  capture  of  Fort  William  Henry,  on 
Lake  George,  and  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham 
with  Montcsilm.  In  the  Revolution  and  the 
War  of  1812  they  were  the  friends  of  the  Eng- 
lish. They  a.ssi.sted  in  the  capture  of  Mackinaw 
in  1812  (see  Mackinaw)^  and  were  with  Tecumtha 
at  Fort  Meigs  and  at  Fort  Stephenson  in  1813. 
After  that  they  made  several  treaties  with  the 
United  States,  and  they  served  the  government 
against  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  in  1832.  (See  Black 
Hawk  War.)  The  religion  of  the  Menomonees 
was  that  of  all  the  other  tribes  in  the  North. 
They  are  now  about  half  pagans  and  half  Ro- 
man Catholics.  They  refused  to  join  the  Sioux 
in  their  outbreak  in  1861,  and  several  of  their 
warriors  were  volunteers  in  the  National  army. 
They  are  fading,  like  some  of  the  other  tribes. 
In  1822  they  numbered  nearly  4000;  in  1872 
their  number  was  only  1480.  The  use  of  strong 
drink,  introduced  by  white  people,  is  destroying 
them. 


Mercer,  Hugh,  was  bom  at  Aberdeen,  Scot- 
land, in  1721 ;  died  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  Jan.  12, 
1777.  He  was  a  physician,  aud  was  assistant 
surgeon  at  the  battle  of  Culloden,  on  the  side 
of  the  Pretender,  and  was  obliged  to  leave  his 
country.  He  came  to  America  in  1747,  was  a 
captain  in  the  French  and  Indian  War,  was  se- 
verely wounded  in  the  battle  where  Braddock 
was  defeated,  and  received  a  medal  from  the 
cori>oration  of  Philadelphia  for  his  prowess  in 
that  expedition.  He  was  ma<le  lieutenant-colo- 
nel in  1758.  He  entered  heartily  into  the  mil- 
itary service  when  the  war  for  independence 
broke  out,  and  was  made  colonel  of  a  Virginia 
regiment  in  February,  1776.  In  June  following 
Congress  made  him  a  brigadier-general.  He  led 
the  column  of  attack  at  the  Battle  of  Trenton 
(which  see),  and  at  the  council  of  war  there  he 
suggests  the  daring  night  march  on  Princeton. 
In  the  battle  that  ensued  the  following  morn- 
ing he  was  mortally  wounded.     (See  PrinoeUm.) 
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Congress  provided  for  the  education  of  his  son, 
Hugh  (portrait  above),  who  died  at  Fredericks- 
burg, Va.,  Dec.  2, 1853. 

Merino  £Uieep  were  first  introduced  into  the 
United  States  from  Spain  by  Colonel  David 
Humphreys  (late  minister  to  the  Spanish  court) 
in  1802.  He  brought  one  huudred  of  that  breed 
to  New  England.  For  this  act,  so  useful  in  pro- 
viding for  the  improvement  of  sheep  in  Amer- 
ica, the  Massachusetts  Society  for  Promoting 
Agriculture  presented  Colonel  Humphreys  witli 
a  gold  medal. 

Merritt,  Wesley,  was  born  in  New  York  in 
1836.  He  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1860,  en- 
tering the  Dragoons.  He  became  captain  of 
cavalry  in  1862,  and  brigadier-general  of  volun- 
teers in  1863.  He  was  a  very  active  and  effi- 
cient leader  of  cavalry  until  the  end  of  the  Civil 
War,  his  field  of  operations  having  been  chiefly 
in  Virginia,  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  to  the 
surrender  of  Lee  at  Appomattox  Court-house. 
In  March,  1865,  ho  was  breveted  brigadier-gen- 
eral in  the  United  States  Army,  and  afterwards 
received  the  brevet  of  major-general. 

Merry  Mount     (See  Salem.) 

Metcalfe,  Thomas,  was  bom  in  Fauquier 
County,  Va.,  March  20,  1780;  died  in  Nicholas 
County,  Ky.,  Aug.  18, 1855.    He  became  a  stone- 
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cutter  at  the  ag&  of  sixteen,  in  Kentncky,  whith- 
er his  parents  had  removed,  devoting  all  his 
leisure  to  study,  and  became  quite  a  popular 
public  speaker.  When  the  War  of  1812-15  broke 
out  he  entered  the  military  service,  and  com- 
manded a  company  at  the  siege  of  Fort  Meigs 
in  1813.  After  serving  several  years  in  the 
Kentucky  Legislature,  he  was  elected  to  Con- 
gi-ess,  wherein  he  labored  from  1819  to  1829. 
From  1828  to  1832  he  was  governor  of  Kentucky, 
State  Senator  in  1834,  and  United  States  Sena- 
tor in  1849. 

Methodist  Biahop,  The  First,  in  the  United 
States.  Soon  after  the  close  of  the  old  war  for 
independence,  Thomas  Coke,  an  able  coadjutor 
of  Wesley,  and  ordained  by  him  bishop,  arrived 
in  New  York  (November,  1784),  bringing  with 
him  Wesley's  plan  of  government  and  discipline 
for  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  The  new 
sect  spread  rapidly,  especially  in  Maryland  and 
Virginia,  particularly  among  the  poorer  classes. 

Methodistfl^  The,  and  Slavery  (1780).  At 
their  General  Conference  in  1780  the  Methodists 
of  the  United  States,  agreeing  with  the  Friends, 
or  Quakers,  voted  "slave-keeping  contrary  to 
the  laws  of  God,  man,  and  nature.^' 

Mexican  Boundary  Question.  A  serious 
difficulty  had  arisen  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico  in  1853-54,  which  at  one  time  threat- 
ened war  between  the  two  nations.  The  Me- 
si  11a  valley,  a  fertile  and  extensive  region,  was 
claimed  by  the  Province  of  Chihuahua,  in  Mex- 
ico, and  by  the  United  States  Territory  of  New 
Mexico.  Under  the  directi<m  of  Santa  Afla 
(who  was  again  President  of  Mexico  in  1852), 
Chihuahua  took  armed  possession  of  the  dis- 
puted territory.  The  dispute  was  finally  settled 
by  negotiation,  and  friendly  relations  between 
the  two  govemment-8  have  since  been  niain- 
taineil.  During  the  late  Ci  vil  War  the  relations 
of  the  United  States  with  Mexico  were  delicate, 
while  French  bayonets  kept  Maximilian  on  a 
throne  in  the  latter  country ;  bnt  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  steadily  acknowl- 
e<lged  the  Republic,  and,  diplomatically,  the  Em- 
peror of  Mexico  was  unknown  at  Washington. 
(See  Maximilian,) 

Mexican  Bffigration  and  Settlement.  The 
original  Mexicans,  it  is  said,  lived  in  a  country 
north  of  California  until  about  the  year  A.D. 
1160,  when  they  began  their  migration  south- 
ward towards  the  country  of  Anahuac.  After 
a  temporary  residence  at  several  intermediate 
places,  they  arrived  on  the  borders  of  Lake  Tez- 
cuco,  and  founded  a  city.  They  first  erected 
a  temple  for  their  god,  Huitzlopochtl,  around 
which  they  built  huts  of  reeds  and  rushes. 

MezioOp  when  first  discovered  by  the  Spanish 
adventurers,  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Aztecs, 
a  semi-civilized  race  of  dark-hned  people,  who 
called  their  country  Mexitli.  Older  occupants 
were  the  Toltecs,  who  came  to  the  Valley  of 
Mexico  abont  the  sixth  century,  and  were  the 
first  known  tribe  on  this  continent  who  left  a 
written  account  of  their  nationality  and  polity. 
Their  empire  ended  in  the  twelfth  century.    The 


Aztecs  appeared  at  the  close  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  coming  from  Azatlan,  an  unknown^re- 
gion  in  the  North.  They  seem  to  have  first 
halted  in  their  migrations  southward  at  the 
Great  Salt  Lake  in  Utah ;  the  next  on  th<* 
River  Gila;  and  the  last  on  the  high  plateau  in 
the  Valley  of  Mexico,  where  they  led  a  nomad- 
ic life  until  early  in  the  fruirteenth  century, 
when  they  laid  the  foundations  of  a  city  upon 
an  island  in  Lake  Tezcuco,  and  called  it  Te- 
nochtitlau ;  afterwards  Mexitli  (Spanish,  Mexi- 
co), after  their  supreme  god.  It  was  a  large 
and  prosperous  city  when  Cortez  entered  it  on 
the  8th  of  November,  1519.  Montezuma  was 
then  emperor  of  the  extended  domain  of  the 
Azt-ecs.  He  lived  in  a  fine  palace  in  the  city. 
Another  palace  was  assigned  to  the  use  of  Cortez 
as  a  guest,  large  enough  to  hold  his  whole  army. 
By  treachery  and  violence  that  adventurer  took 
possession  of  the  city  and  empire,  caused  the 
death  of  Montezuma  and  his  successor,  and  an- 
nexed Mexico  as  a  province  to  Spain.  (See  Cortez, 
Hernando,)  The  Mexicans  were  then  very  much 
enlightened.  They  worked  metals,  practised 
many  of  the  useful  art-s,  had  a  system  of  astron- 
omy, kept  their  reconls  in  hieroglyphics,  and 
practised  the  fine  arts  of  architecture  and  sculpt- 
ure in  a  remarkable  degree.  They  had  a  tem- 
ple, pyramidal  in  shape,  constructed  solidly  of 
earth  and  pebbles,  and  coated  externally  with 
hewn  stones.  The  base  was  three  hundred  feet 
square,  and  its  top  was  reached  by  one  hundred 
and  fourteen  steps  spirally  constructed.  The 
top  was  a  large  area  paved  with  great  flat  stones, 
and  on  it  were  two  towers  or  sanctuaries,  and 
liefore  each  an  altar  on  which  fire  was  perpetu- 
ally burning.  There  they  made  human  sacri- 
fices. The  conquest  by  Coitez  was  accomplished 
by  the  aid  of  native  allies  who  had  been  sub- 
jected by  the  Aztecs  and  hated  them.  He  be- 
gan to  rebuild  the  city  of  Mexico  on  its  present 
plan  while  he  was  governor,  and  it  remained  in 
possession  of  the  Spanish  government  nntil  1821, 
or  just  three  hundred  years.  After  years  of  rev- 
olutionary movements  the  Spanish  province  of 
Mexico  was  declared  independent,  Feb.  24, 1821, 
with  Don  Augustin  Iturbide,  a  native  of  Mex- 
ico, at  the  head  of  the  government  as  a  repub- 
lic. He  afterwards  became  emperor.  The  am- 
bition of  military  leaders  caused  it  to  be  con- 
vulsed by  civil  war  for  many  years.  In  1836  it 
lost  the  fine  province  of  Texas  by  revolution, 
and  ten  j^ears  afterwards  that  portion  of  ancient 
Mexico  was  annexed  to  the  United  States.  (See 
War  with  Mexico.)  In  1863  the  emperor  of  the, 
French  placed  Maximilian,  an  archduke  of  Aus- 
tria, on  a  throne  in  Mexico,  with  the  title  of  em- 
l>eror.  The  deposed  president  of  the  republic 
struggled  for  power  with  the  troops  of  the 
usurper,  and  succeeded.  The  emperor  of  the 
French  withdrew  his  troops  and  abandoned 
Maximilian,  who,  early  in  1867, was  defeated  and 
made  prisoner,  and  was  shot  on  the  19th  of  June. 
Mexico,  City  of,  takex  by  Cortez  (1519). 
With  four  hundred  and  fifty  Spaniards  and  six 
thousand  Tlascalans -(which  see),  Cortez  ap- 
peared before  the  city  of  Mexico,  Nov.  8,  1519. 
He  was  at  Iztapalapan,  six  miles  from  the  city. 
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He  marched  along  a  grand  paved  causeway, 
oight  jardH  wide,  extending  across  Lake  Tez- 
cnco  directly  to  the  city.  It  was  crowded  with 
people — as  were  all  the  towers,  temples,  and 
other  causeways — many  of  them  drawn  by  mere 
i'uriosity.  Before  them  \&y  the  great  city  of 
Mexico  (an  Indian  name,  signifying  the  place 
of  Mexitli,  the  Mars  of  the  Aztecs),  but  com- 
monly called,  before  1530,  Tenochtitlan.  The 
Spaniards,  instead  of  meeting  fierce  warriors, 
were  confronted  by  a  great  number  of  lords 
from  the  court  of  Montezuma,  covered  with  man- 
tles of  fine  cotton  and  wearing  great  plumes, 
who  announced  the  approach  of  their  emperor. 
Soon  afterwards  appeared  two  hundred  other 
persons  in  a  uniform  dress,  marching  in  couples 
in  deep  silence,  barefooted,  and  their  eyes  fixed 
on  the  ground.  Then  came  a  company  of  higher 
rank,  in  showy  apparel,  in  the  midst  of  whom 
was  Montezuma,  borne  on  a  magnificent  litter, 
<;arried  by  his  principal  nobility.  He  and  Cor- 
tez  alighted  at  the  same  time,  and  approached 
each  other  with  great  respect  and  dignity.  Mon- 
tezuma's attendants  covered  the  street  with  cot- 
ton cloth,  that  his  feet  might  not  touch  the 
ground.  He  wore  a  superb  dress,  glittering 
with  jewels.  After  mutual  salutation,  the  eni- 
]>eror  conducted  Cortez  to  quarters  in  the  city 
prepared  for  the  latter,  when  he  took  leave  of 
his  intnisive  guest  with  courtly  expressions  of 
hospitality.  Cortez  took  precautions  against 
treachery.  He  planted  his  cannons  so  as  to 
command  different  avenues  that  led  to  his  dwell- 
ing-place. He  posted  sentinels,  and  kept  a  large 
division  of  his  troops  constantly  on  guard.  With 
audacity  born  of  fear  and  desperation  (for  he 
was  really  at  the  mercy  of  the  emperor),  Cortez 
resolved  to  seize  Montezuma  in  his  palace  and 
bring  him  to  Spanish  headquarters.  With  five 
of  his  principal  officers  and  as  many  soldiers, 
and  thirty  of  the  latter  class  following  at  a  dis- 
tance, carelessly,  as  if  for  the  gratification  of 
mere  curiosity,  he  went,  at  the  usual  hour  of 
visiting  Montezuma,  directly  to  the  palace  on 
the  hill  Chapultepec,  where  they  were  admitted 
without  suspicion.  Cortez  boldly  ma<le  a  charge 
against  the  emperor  of  a  treacherous  attempt 
against  the  Spaniards,  and  al»o  a  peremptory 
demand  for  satisfaction  from  Montezuma.  In- 
dignant at  the  conduct  of  Cortez,  he  as  peremp- 
torily refused ;  but,  at  the  end  of  an  altercation 
of  three  hours,  the  intimidated  monarch  com- 
plied. His  officers,  astonished  and  grieved, 
**  carried  him  in  silent  pomp"  to  the  quarters  of 
Cortez.  There  he  continued  six  months,  exer- 
cising imperial  rule,  though  really  a  priHoner  in 
the  hands  of  the  invaders.  He  was  compelled 
to  acknowledge  himself  a  vassal  of  the  Spanish 
crown,  and  to  pay  tribute  to  it.  So  Mexico  be- 
came a  conquered  city,  without  bloodshed  at 
that  time.     (See  Montezuma.) 

Mexico^  Final  Conquest  of,  by  Cortez. 
Early  in  1521  Cortez,  with  more  tlian  2()0  Span- 
iards, 3000  Tlascalans,  and  many  of  the  Tezrn- 
cau  nobility,  marched  upon  Iztapalapan,  near  the 
city  of  Mexico.  They  ftmnd  it  nearly  deserted, 
and  the  invaders  sacked  and  burned  the  city. 
Cortez  was  now  reinforced  by  native  tribes,  who 


joined  the  standard  of  the  Spaniai-ds.  He  had 
caused  thirteen  brigantines  to  be  built  at  Tlas- 
cala,  which,  in  sections,  were  carried  on  the 
shoulders  of  Tlascalans  to  Lake  Tezcuco.  Ev- 
erything necessary  for  their  equipment  waa  car- 
ried on  the  backs  of  8000  of  their  allies.  For 
the  transportation  of  provisions,  2000  were  em- 
])1oyed ;  and  there  were  30,000  of  these  dusky 
allies  armed  for  battle.  The  brigantines  were 
launched  on  the  lake  April  28, 1521.  The  allies, 
on  notice  being  given,  came  in  vast  numbers  to 
the  aid  of  the  Spaniards.  At  Tezcuco  Cortez 
prepared  his  forces  for  the  siege.  He  had  917 
Spaniards,  and  more  than  75,000  auxiliaries, 
which  number  waa  soon  increased  to  200,000. 
He  seized  the  principal  causeways,  took  com- 
mand of  the  brigantines  himself,  divided  his 
army  into  three  parta,  and  began  the  siege  on 
May  30.  After  several  days  the  invadei-s  pene- 
'  trate<i  to  the  great  square  of  the  city,  but  were 
so  violently  assailed  that  they  were  compelled 
to  retreat.  At  length  Cortez  determined  to 
make  a  general  assault.  On  the  day  appointed 
he  marched  with  twenty-five  horses,  all  his  in- 
fantry, and  more  than  100,000  allies;  his  brig- 
antines, with  more  than  :)000  canoes,  forming 
the  two  wings  of  the  army  on  each  side  of  the 
causeway  over  which  they  approached.  He  en- 
tered the  city  with  very  little  opposition,  when 
the  Mexicans  feigned  a  retreat.  Pushing  easily 
into  the  city,  the  Spaniards  left  a  broad  gap  in 
their  line  on  the  causeway.  Suddenly  the  Mex- 
ican priests  blew  the  horn  of  the  god  Painalton, 
the  alarum  in  great  danger,  which  excited  the 
Mexicans,  and  a  multitude  assembled  and  poured 
with  fury  on  their  assailants,  compelling  them 
to  retreat  in  confusion.  W^hen  attempting  to 
pass  the  gap,  which  seemed  to  be  filled  with  fag- 
ots and  other  light  materials,  the  causeway  thei*e 
Rank  with  the  weight  of  the  multitude,  and 
Spanish  footmen  and  horsemen,  Tlascalans  and 
others,  plunged  into  the  abyss,  the  Mexicans 
ruMhing  upon  them  from  every  side.  Cortez  was 
seized  and  borne  away  to  become  a  human  sac- 
rifice, but  waa  rescued.  Forty  of  his  Castilian 
companions  were  taken  alive  and  immediately 
sacrificed  in  the  great  temple.  Various  successes 
followed  subsequent  struggles.  Quouhtemotziu 
(see  Guaiimozin\  the  successor  of  Montezuma, 
daily  lost  an  incredible  number  of  his  snbjcct-s,  . 
refused  frequent  demands  for  a  surrender,  and 
famine  began  its  work  in  the  city,  for  Cortez,  by 
the  vast  number  of  his  allies,  had  shut  up  all 
avenues  of  supplies  for  the  besieged  town.  Cortez 
now  made  another  combined  assault,  and  40,000 
Mexicans,  it  iH  said,  were  slain.  The  stench  of 
the  slain  was  intolerable.  Three  fourths  of  the 
city, which  contained  60,000  houses,  were  in  ruins. 
During  the  last  assault  (Aug.  13, 1521),  when  it 
was  seen  that  longer  resistance  would  be  use- 
less, Quouhtemotziu  and  his  court  attempt'Cd  to 
escape,  but  were  caught.  "  I  am  your  prisoner," 
said  the  king  to  his  captors.  "  I  have  no  favor 
to  ask  but  that  you  will  show  the  queen,  my 
wife,  and  her  attendants,  the  respect  due  to 
their  sex  and  rank."  The  Mexicans  were  now 
expelled  from  the  city  without  arms  or  baggage. 
The  conquest  of  the  capital,  after  a  siege  of  sev- 
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euty-five  days,  was  complete,  aud  that  conqnest 
decided  the  fate  of  the  empire.  The  whole  of 
Mexico  soon  afterwards  passed  under  the  do- 
minion of  Spain.  The  Mexicans  lost,  in  killed, 
wonnded,  and  by  sickness,  about  100,000  souls. 
Believing  immense  ti-easnres  to  be  hidden,  and 
that  Quouhtemotzin  knew  where  they  were  con- 
cealed, he  was  subjected  to  cruel  torture  — 
burning  his  feet  slowly,  after  being  anointed 
with  oiL  About  three  years  afterwards,  because 
of  some  suspicious  circumstances  in  their  con- 
duct, this  king,  and  those  of  Tezcuco  and  Tla- 
copan,  were  hanged  on  the  same  tree  by  their 
feet,  to  lengthen  their  torment. 

Mexico^  Surrender  of  the  City  of  (1847). 
On  the  fall  of  Chapnltepec  (see  Ckapultepee,  Battle 
of)  there  was  nothing  between  General  Scott's 
veteran  troops  and  the  capital,  on  the  evening  of 
Sept.  13, 1847.  That  night  terror  reigned  in  the 
capital.  Santa  Afia,  thoroughly  alarmed,  and 
his  army  hopelessly  shattered,  fled  from  the  city 
with  the  remnant  of  his  troops  (about  2000  in 
number),  accompanied  by  the  officers  of  the  civil 
government  of  the  republic.  Scott  prepared  to 
enter  the  city  the  next  morning  with  Worth's 
division.  At  four  o'clock  a  deputation  of  the 
City  Council  waited  upon  Scott  to  beg  him  to 
spare  the  town  and  propose  terms  of  capitula- 
tion. He  would  make  no  terms,  but  ordered 
Generals  Worth  and  Quitman  to  move  forward 
through  the  Cosmo  Gate  to  the  Grand  Plaza  in 
the  city.  The  American  flag  was  there  unfurl- 
ed from  the  top  of  the  national  palace.  At  that 
moment  the  magnificent  figure  of  Scott,  in  full 
unifunn,  and  mounted  on  his  powerful  white 
charger,  rode  through  the  columns  to  the  Grand 
Plaza,  the  bands  playing  "Yankee  Doodle." 
The  chief  dismounted,  took  ofi^  bis  hat,  and, 
drawing  his  sword  aud  raising  it  high  above 
his  head,  he  proclaimed  in  a  loud  voice  the  con- 
quest of  Mexico,  aud  took  formal  possession  of 
the  republic.  At  that  moment  a  musket-fire 
upon  the  American  troops  began  from  windows 
and  house-tops.  Bauds  of  Mexican  soldiers  had 
been  hidden  in  the  city,  aud  this  attack  was 
made  by  them  without  the  approval  of  the 
Mexican  authorities.  This  kind  of  warfare  con- 
tinued nearly  all  day,  and  many  American  offi- 
cers were  killed  or  wounded.  By  sweeping  the 
streets  with  light  batteries  and  picking  off  the 
assailants  with  rifles,  they  were  silenced  before 
night.  A  threat  to  destroy  the  city  put  an  end 
to  this  treacherous  conduct.  General  Quitman 
was  appointed  by  Scott  civil  aud  military  gov- 
ernor, and  the  city  of  Mexico  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  Americans  until  after  the  Treaty 
of  Guadalupe-Hidalgo  (which  see)  was  made, 
some  months  afterwards.  Scott  imposed  a  con- 
tribution of  $150,000  on  the  city  for  the  use  of 
his  army.  In  the  battles  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
city  of  Mexico  the  Americans  lost,  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing,  2713;  the  loss  of  the 
Mexicans,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  was 
10,730,  the  prisoners  amounting  to  3730. 

Measlco,  Treaty  with   (1854).     Unfaithful 
American  citizens  plotted  schemes  against  the 
honor  of  their  own  country,  the  peace  of  neigh- 
U.—6 


boring  provinces,  and  for  the  extinction  of  the 
Mexican  republic.  (See  Knights  of  the  Golden 
Circle.)  While  the  plots  were  fast  ripening, 
the  two  governments  successfully  negotiated  a 
treaty  by  which  the  boundary-line  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico  was  defined  and  fixed. 
The  treaty  was  ratified  early  in  1854,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  the  decisions  of  the  commissioners 
appointed  under  it  to  revise  the  boundai*y  should 
be  final.  By  that  treaty  the  Uni  ted  States  was  to 
be  released  from  all  obligations  imposed  by  the 
treaty  of  peace  with  Mexico  in  1848,  and,  as  a 
consideration  for  this  release  and  for  the  territo- 
ry ceded  by  Mexico,  the  United  States  agreed  to 
pay  the  latter  $10,000,000— $7,000,000  on  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty,  and  the  remainder  as 
soon  as  the  boundary-line  should  be  establish- 
ed. These  conditions  were  complied  with,  and 
peace  between  the  two  countries  has  never  since 
been  broken. 

Mezioo,  War  with  (1846-^8).  The  annex- 
ation of  Texas,  as  had  been  predicted,  caused  an 
immediate  rupture  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico,  for  the  latter  claimed  Texas  as  a 
part  of  her  territory,  notwithstanding  its  inde- 
pendence had  been  acknowledged  by  the  United 
States,  England,  France,  and  other  governments. 
When  Congress  had  adopted  the  joint  resolution 
for  the  Annexation  of  Texas  (which  see)  to  the 
United  States,  General  Almonte,  the  Mexican 
minister  at  Washington,  protested  against  the 
measure  and  demanded  his  passports.  On  the 
4th  of  June  following,  the  President  of  Mexico 
(Herrera)  issued  a  proclamation  declaring  the 
right  of  Mexico  to  the  Texan  territory,  and  his 
determination  to  defend  it  by  arms,  if  necessary. 
At  the  same  time  there  existed  another  cause  for 
serious  dispute  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico.  The  latter  bad  been  an  unjust  and  in- 
jurious neighbor  ever  since  the  establishment 
of  republican  government  in  Mexico  in  1824. 
Impoverished  by  civil  war,  it  did  not  hesitat<e 
to  replenish  its  treasury  by  plundering  Ameri- 
can vessels  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  or  by  con- 
fiscating the  property  of  American  merchants 
within  its  borders.  The  United  States  govern- 
ment remonstrated  in  vain  until  1831,  when  a 
treaty  was  made  and  promises  of  redress  were 
given.  These  promises  were  never  fulfilled. 
Robberies  continued ;  and,  in  1840,  the  aggre- 
gate value  of  property  belonging  to  Americans 
which  had  been  appropriated  by  the  Mexicans 
amounted  to  more  than  $6,000,000.  The  claim 
for  this  amount  was  unsatisfied  when  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas  took  place  in  1845.  Beiug 
fully  aware  of  the  hostile  feelings  of  the  Mexi- 
cans, President  Polk  ordered  (July,  1845)  Gen- 
eral Zachary  Taylor,  then  in  command  of  the 
United  States  troops  in  the  Southwest,  to  go  to 
Texas. and  take  a  position  as  near  the  Rio  Grande 
as  prudence  would  allow.  Tliis  force,  about  1500 
strong,  was  called  the  "  Army  of  Occupation  "  for 
the  defence  of  Texas.  At  the  same  time  a  strong 
naval  force,  under  Commodore  Conner,  sailed  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  protect  American  interests 
there.  In  September  Taylor  formed  a  camp  at 
Corpus  Christi,  and  there  remained  during  the 
autumn  and  winter.     He  was  ordered  (Jan.  13, 
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1846)  to  moye  from  hie  camp  at  Corpns  Cfaristi  to 
the  Rio  Grande,  opposite  tlie  Spanish  city  of  Mat- 
amoras,  because  Mexican  troops  were  gathering 
in  that  direction.  This  was  disputed  t-erritory 
between  Texas  and  the  neighboring  province  of 
Tamanlipas.  When  he  encamped  iit  Point  Isa- 
bel (March  25, 1846),  on  the  coast,  twenty-eight 
miles  from  Matamoras,  Taylor  was  warned  by 
the  Mexicans  that  he  was  upon  foreign  soil.  He 
left  his  stores  at  Point  Isabel,  under  a  guard  of 
450  men,  and,  with  the  remainder  of  his  army, 
advanced  to  the  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  where 
he  established  a  camp  and  began  the  erection 
of  a  fort,  which  he  named  Foil  Brown,  in  honor 
of  Mujor  Brown,  in  command  there.  The  Mexi- 
cans were  so  enger  for  war  that,  because  Pres- 
ident Herrera  was  anxious  for  fieace  with  the 
Uuite^l  States,  they  elect'Cd  General  Paredes  to 
succeed  him.  The  latter  sent  General  Ampn- 
dia,  with  a  large  force,  to  drive  the  Americans 
beyond  the  Nueces.  This  officer  demanded  of 
General  Taylor  (April  12)  the  withdrawal  of  his 
troops  within  twenty-four  hours.  Taylor  re- 
fused, and  continued  to  strengthen  Fort  Brown. 
Ampndia  hesitated,  when  General  Arista  was 
put  in  his  place  as  commandor-in-chief  of  the 
Northern  Division  of  the  Army  of  Mexico.  He 
was  strongly  reinforced,  and  the  position  of  the 
Army  of  Occupation  became  critical.  Parties 
of  armed  Mexicans  soon  got  between  Point  Isa- 
bel and  Fort  Brown,  and  had  cut  off  all  inter- 
communication. A  reconnoitring  party  under 
Captain  Thornton  was  surprised  and  captured 
(April  24)  on  the  Texas  side  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
'v^hen  Lieutenant  Mason  was  killed.  Having 
completed  his  fort,  Taylor  hastened  to  the  re- 
lief of  Point  Isabel  (May  1),  which  waa  menaced 
by  a  Mexican  force,  1500  strong,  collected  in  the 
roar.  He  reached  Point  Isabel  the  same  day. 
This  departure  of  Taylor  from  the  Rio  Grande 
emboldened  the  Mexicans,  who  opened  tire  upon 
Fort  Brown  (May  3)  from  Matamoraa,  and  a 
large  body  crossed  the  river  to  attack  it  in  the 
i-ear.  Taylor  ha<l  left  orders  that,  in  case  of 
an  attack,  and  peril  appeared  imminent,  signal 
guns  must  be  fired,  and  he  would  hasten  to  the 
relief  of  the  fort.  On  the  6t.h,  when  the  Mexi- 
cans began  to  plant  cannons  in  the  rear  and 
Major  Brown  was  mortally  wounded,  the  sig- 
nals were  given,  and  Taylor  marched  for  the  Rio 
Grande  on  the  evening  of  the  7th,  wilh  a  little 
more  than  2000  men,  having  been  reinforced  by 
Texan  volunteers  and  marines  from  the  fleet. 
At  noon  the  next  day  he  fought  and  defeated 
Arista,  with  6000  troops,  at  Palo  Alto  (which 
see).  At  two  o'clock  the  next  morning  his  wea- 
ried army  was  summoned  to  renew  its  march, 
and,  towards  evening,  fought  a  more  sanguina- 
ry battle  with  the  same  Mexicans,  at  a  place  call- 
ed Resaca  de  la  Palma  (which  see).  Again  the 
Americans  were  victorious.  The  Mexican  army 
in  Texas  was  complet-ely  broken  up.  Aiista 
saved  himself  by  solitary  flight  across  the  Rio 
Grande.  The  garnson  at  Fort  Brown  was  re- 
lieved. In  the  meanwhile,  Congress  had  de- 
clared (May  11,  1846)  that,  **by  the  act  of  the 
Republic  of  Mexico,  a  state  of  war  exists  be- 
tween that  government  and  the  United  States/' 


and  authorized  the  President  to  raise  50,000  vol- 
nuteers.  They  also  (May  13)  appropriated  $10,- 
000,000  for  carrying  on  the  war.  The  Secretary 
of  War  and  General  Scott  planned  a  magnificent 
campaign.  On  the  23d  of  May  the  Mexican  gov- 
ernment also  declared  war.  (See  Tatflar^s  Camr 
paign.)  Taylor  crossed  the  Rio  Grande,  drove 
the  Mexican  troops  from  Matamoras,  took  pos- 
session of  the  town  (May  18),  and  remained  there 
until  August,  when  he  received  reinforcements 
and  orders  from  his  government.  Then,  with 
more  than  6000  troops,  he  moved  on  Monterey, 
defended  by  General  Ampudia  with  more  than 
9000  troops.  It  was  a  very  strongly  built  town, 
at  the  foot  of  the  great  Sierra  Madre.  A  siege 
commenced  Sept.  21  and  ended  with  the  capt- 
ure of  the  place  on  the  24th.  General  Wool  had 
been  directed  to  nmster  and  prepare  for  service 
the  volunteers  gathered  at  Bexar,  in  Texas,  and 
by  the  middle  of  July  (1846)  12,000  of  them  bad 
been  mustered  into  the  service.  Of  these,  9000 
were  sent  to  reinforce  Taylor.  Wool  went  up 
the  Rio  Grande  with  about  3000  troops,  crossed 
the  river  at  Presidio,  penetrat>ed  Mexico,  and,  in 
tiie  last  of  October,  reached  Monclova,  seventy 
miles  northwest  of  Monterey.  He  pushed  on  to 
Coahuila,  where  he  obtained  ample  supplies  for 
his  own  and  Taylor's  troops.  General  Taylor 
had  agreed  to  an  armistice  at  Mont«rpy.  This 
was  ended  Nov.  13,  by  order  of  his  government, 
when,  leaving  General  Butler  in  conmiand  at 
Monterey,  he  mair.hed  to  Victoria,  the  capital 
of  Tamanlipas,  with  the  intention  of  attack- 
ing Tampico,  on  the  coast.  Meanwhile,  General 
Worth,  with  900  men,  had  taken  possession  of 
Saltillo  (Nov.  15),  the  capital  of  Coahuila.  Tay- 
lor, ascertaining  that  Tampico  had  already  sur- 
rendered to  the  Americans  (Nov.  14),  and  that 
Santa  Afia  was  collecting  a  large  force  at  San 
Luis  Potosi,  returned  to  Monterey  to  reinforce 
Worth,  if  necessary.  Worth  was  joined  at  Sal- 
tillo by  Wool's  division  (Dec.  20),  and  Taylor 
again  advanced  to  Victoria  (Dec.  29).  .  Just  as 
he  was  about  to  proceed  to  a  vigorous  campaign, 
Taylor  received  orders  from  General  Scott,  at 
Vera  Cruz,  to  send  the  latter  a  large  portion  of 
his  (Taylor's)  best  officera  and  troops,  and  to 
act  only  on  the  defensive.  This  was  a  severe 
trial  for  Tayk)r,  but  he  cheerfully  obeyed.  He 
and  Wool  were  left  with  an  aggregate  force  of 
only  about  5000  men,  of  whom  only  500  were  reg- 
ulars, to  oppose  20,000,  then  gathering  at  San 
Luis  Potosi,  under  Santa  Afia.  Taylor  and 
Wool  united  their  forces  (Feb.  4, 1847)  on  the 
San  Luis  road,  determined  to  fight  the  Mexi- 
cans, who  were  approaching.  The  opportunity 
was  not  long  delayed.  The  Americans  fell  back 
to  Buena  Vista,  within  eleven  miles  of  Saltillo, 
and  encamped  in  a  narrow  defile,  and  there  a 
severe  battle  was  fought  (Feb.  23, 1847),  result- 
ing in  victory  for  the  Americans. — General  8. 
W.  Kearney  was  placed  in  command  of  the 
Army  of  tiie  West,  with  instructions  to  con- 
quer New  Mexico  and  California.  He  left  Fort 
Leavenworth  in  June,  1846,  and,  affer  a  journey 
of  nine  hundred  miles  over  the  great  plains  and 
among  monntnin  ranges,  he  arrived  at  Santa  ¥6 
(August  18),  having  met  with  no  resistance. 
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Appointing  Charles  Brent  govenior,  lie  march- 
ed towanls  Californin,  and  was  soon  met  by  an 
express  from  Commodore  Stockton  and  Lienten- 
ant-colonel  Fremont,  informing  him  that  the 
conqnest  of  California  had  been  achieved.  Fre- 
mont and  a  party  of  explorers,  sixty  in  nnmber, 
joined  by  American  settlers  in  the  vicinity  of  San 
Francisco,  had  cap tn red  a  Mexican  foi*ce  at  So- 
noma Pass  (June  15,  1846),  with  the  ganison, 
nine  cannons,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  mus- 
kets. He  then  defeated  another  force  at  Sono- 
ma, and  drove  the  Mexican  authorities  out  of 
that  region  of  country.  On  July  5  the  Ameri- 
cans in  Cnlifornia  declared  themselves  independ- 
ent, and  put  Fremont  at  the  head  of  affairs.  On 
the  7th  Commodore  Sloat,  with  a  squadron,  bom- 
barded and  captured  Monterey,  on  tlie  coast ; 
on  the  9th  Commodore  Montgomery  took  pos- 
session of  San  Francisco.  Commodoi-e  Stock- 
ton and  Colonel  Fr6mont  took  possession  of  Los 
Angelos  on  the  17th  of  August,  and  there  they 
wore  joined  by  Kearney,  who  bad  sent  the  maiu 
liody  of  his  troops  back  to  Santa  F^.  With 
these  officers,  he  shared  in  the  honors  of  the 
final  event  which  completed  the  conquest  and 
]>acification  of  California.  Fi*<Smont,  in  disobe- 
dience of  the  commands  of  Kearney,  his  su- 
]ierior  officer,  .went  to  Mout-erey,  and  there,  in 
conjunction  with  Commodore  Shubrick,  as- 
sumed the  office  of  governor,  and  proclaimed 
(Feb.  8,  1847)  the  annexation  of  California  to 
the  United  States.  Fremont  was  tried  for  dis- 
obedience and  deprived  of  his  commission.  It 
was  soon  oflfered  to  him  again,  but  he  refused  to 
accept  it,  and  went  to  the  wilderness  on  another 
exploring  expedition.  Meanwhile,  Colonel  Don- 
iphan, detached  by  Kearney,  with  1000  Missouri 
volunteers,  marched  towards  Chihuahua  to  join 
General  Wpol.  In  two  engagements  with  Mex- 
icans he  was  victorious,  and  entere<l  the  cax^ital 
of  Chihuahua  in  triumph  (March  2, 1847),  and 
took  possession  of  the  province.  After  resting 
six  weeks,  he  joined  Wool  at  Saltillo,  and  thence 
returned  to  New  Orleans,  having  made  a  peril- 
ons  march  from  the  Mississippi  of  about  five 
thousand  miles.  The  conquest  of  all  northern 
Mexico  was  now  complete,  and  General  Scott 
was  on  his  march  for  the  capital.  He  had  laud- 
ed near  Vera  Cruz,  March  9, 1847,  with  an  army 
of  13,000  men.  It  had  le  ni  borne  thither  by  a 
])owerfnl  squadron,  commanded  by  Commodore 
Conner.  He  invested  the  city  of  Vera  Craz.  on 
tiie  13th,  and  on  the  27th  it  was  surrendered, 
with  the  castle  of  San  Juan  de  Ulloa.  Scott 
took  possession  of  the  city  two  days  afterwards, 
tind,  on  the  8th  of  April,  the  advance  of  his  armj', 
under  General  Twiggs,  began  its  march  for  the 
capita],  by  way  of  Jalapa.  Santa  Afia  had  ad- 
vanced, with  12,000  men,  to  meet  the  invaders, 
and  bad  taken  post  at  Cerro  Gordo,  a  difficult 
mountain  pass  at  the  foot  of  the  Eastern  Cor- 
dilleras. Scott  had  followed  Twiggs  with  the 
rest  of  his  army,  and,  on  the  18th  of  April,  de- 
feated the  Mexicans  at  that  strong  pass,  and, 
jiushing  forward,  ent-ei-ed  Jalapa  on  the  19th. 
On  the  22(1  the  American  flag  was  unfurled  over 
the  Castle  of  Perote,  on  the  summit  of  the  east- 
f'ru  Cordilleras,  fifty  miles  from  Jalapa.     This 


was  considered  the  strongest  fortress  in  Mexi- 
co, excepting  Vera  Cruz.  It  was  surrendered 
without  resistance,  and  with  it  fifty -fonr  pieces 
of  cannon,  some  mortars,  and  a  large  amount  of 
munitions  of  war.  Onward  the  victorious  army 
marched,  and  entered  the  fortified  city  of  Pue- 
bla  (May  15),  a  city  of  eighty  thousand  inhabi- 
tants; and  there  the  army  rested  nntil  August. 
Being  reinforced,  Scott  then  pushed  on  towards 
the  capital.  From  that  very  spot  on  the  lofty 
Cordilleras,  Cortez  first  looked  down  npon  the 
quiet  Valley  of  Mexico,  centuries  before.  Scott 
now  beheld  that  spacious  panorama,  the  seat  of 
the  capital  of  the  Aztecs  —  the  ''Halls  of  the 
Montezumas.^'  He  pushed  cautiously  forward, 
and  approached  the  stronghold  befora  the  city. 
The  fortified  camp  of  Contreras  was  taken  by 
the  Americans  on  Aug.  20,  1847.  Then  the 
strong  fortress  of  San  Antonio  yielded  the 
same  day.  The  heights  of  Churubusco  were 
attacked.  Santa  A&a  advanced,  and  soon  the 
whole  region  became  one  great  battle-field,  un- 
der the  eye  and  control  of  Scott,  the  American 
commander-in-chief.  Churubusco  was  taken, 
and  Santa  Afia  fled  towards  the  capital.  A 
Mexican  army,  30,000  strong,  had  in  a  single 
day  been  broken  up  by  another  less  than  one 
third  its  strength,  in  number,  and  at  almost  ev- 
ery step  the  Americans  wei-e  successful.  Full 
4000  Mexicans  were  killed  and  wounded,  3000 
were  made  prisoners,  and  37  pieces  of  cannon 
were  taken  on  that  memorable  20th  of  August. 
The  Americans  had  lost  1100  in  killed  and 
wounded.  They  might  now  have  entered  the 
city  of  Mexico  iu  triumph,  but  General  Scott 
preferred  to  bear  the  olive-branch  rather  than 
the  palm.  As  he  advanced  to  Tacnba  (Aug.  21), 
only  seven  miles  from  the  city,  he  met  a  deputa- 
tion from  Santa  Afia  to  ask  for  an  armistice, 
preparatory  to  negotiations  for  peace.  It  was 
granted.  N.  P.  Trist,  appointed  by  the  United 
States  government  to  treat  for  peace,  was  pres- 
ent. The  treacherous  Santa  Afia  had  made  this 
only  a  -pretext  to  gain  time  to  strengthen  the 
defences  of  the  city.  When  the  trick  was  dis- 
covered, Scott  declared  the  armistice  at  an  end, 
and  advanced  npon  the  city.  Less  than  4000 
Americans  attacked  Santa  Afia  with  14,000 
Mexicans  (Sept.  8),  at  Molino  del  Rey  (the 
King's  Mill ),  near  Chapnltepec.  The  comba- 
tants fought  desperately  and  sufiered  dreadful- 
ly. The  Mexicans  left  almost  1000  dead  on  the 
field  ;  the  Americans  lost  800.  The  lofty  battle- 
niented  hill  of  Chapnltepec  was  doonted.  It 
was  the  last  place  to  be  defended  outside  of 
the  city.  It  was  attacked  by  mortar  and  can- 
non shells  and  round-shot  (Sept.  12),  and  the 
assault  continued  nntil  the  next  day,  when  the 
American  flag  waved  in  triumph  over  the  shat- 
tered Castle  of  Chapnltepec.  The  Mexicans  fled 
into  the  city,  pursued  by  the  Americans  4o  the 
very  gates.  That  night  Santa  Afia  and  his 
troops,  with  the  civil  officers,  fled  from  the  city, 
and,  at  fonr  o'clock  the  next  morning,  a  deputa- 
tion from  the  municipal  authorities  waited  upon 
Scott,  begging  him  to  spare  the  town  and  treat 
for  peace.  Ho  would  make  no  terms,  ,bnt  en- 
tered the  capital  of  Mexico  (Se^^t.  13,  1847)  a 
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conqueror ;  and  from  tbe  Grand  Plaza  he  pro- 
claimed the  conquest  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico. 
Santa  Aiia  made  some  feeble  efforts  to  regain 
lost  power,  but  failed.  He  was  defeated  in  two 
slight  battles.  Before  the  close  of  October  he 
was  stripped  of  every  command,  and  fled  for 
safety  to  the  shores  of  the  Gnlf.  The  president 
of  the  Mexican  Congress  assumed  provisional  au- 
thority, and,  on  Feb.  2, 1848,  that  body  concluded 
a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  United  States  com- 
missioners at  Guadalupe-Hidalgo.  It  was  rati- 
fied by  both  governments,  and,  on  July  A,  1848, 
President  Polk  proclaimed  it.  It  stipulated  the 
evacuation  of  Mexico  by  the  Ameiican  troops 
within  three  months;  the  payment  of  $3,000,- 
000  in  hand,  and  $12,000,000  in  four  annual  in- 
stalments, by  the  United  States  to  Mexico,  for 
New  Mexico  and  California,  which  had  become 
territory  of  the  United  States  by  conquest,  and, 
in  addition,  to  assume  debts  duo  certain  citizens 
of  the  United  States  from  Mexico  to  the  amount 
of  $3,500,000.  It  also  fixed  boundaries  and  oth- 
erwise adjusted  matters  in  dispute. 

Miami  (or  Maumee),  the  name  of  a  large 
Indian  family  in  the  Ohio  country,  and  of  three 
streams  that  run  through  that  state — namely, 
'^  Maumee  of  the  Lakes,''  that  enters  Lake  Erie 
at  Toledo,  and  Great  and  Little  Miami,  which 
How  into  the  Ohio  River.  Maumee  more  nearly 
indicates  the  pronunciation  of  the  name  to  the 
English  ear.  The  Indians  pronounced  it  as  if 
spelled  Me-aw-me.  So  the  French  spelled  it, 
according  to  their  pronunciation  of  the  i  and  a, 
Mi-a-mi. 

Miami,  Fort,  standing  near  (present)  Fort 
Wayne,  lud.,  was  garrisoned  by  Ensign  Holmes 
and  ten  men.  On  the  morning  of  May  27, 1763, 
he  was  informed  that  the  fort  at  Detroit  had 
been-  attacked,  and  he  put  his  men  on  their 
guard.  The  same  day  an  Indian  woman  came 
to  Holmes,  saying  a  squaw  in  a  cabin  three  hun- 
dred yards  off  was  ill  and  wished  him  to  bleed 
her.  He  went  out  and  was  shot.  The  sergeant 
followed  and  was  made  prisoner,  when  the  rest 
of  the  garrison  surrendered  to  the  savages  who 
swarmed  in  the  forest  near.    (See  Pontmc's  War.) 

nfffawfiia  This  Algonquin  family,  when  dis- 
covered by  the  French  in  1658,  were  seated  near 
Green  Bay,  Wis. ;  and  their  chief,  having  a  body- 
guard, was  treated  with  more  reverence  than 
was  usual  among  the  Northern  Indians.  The 
English  and  the  Five  Nations  called  them 
Twightwees.  In  1683  they  and  their  kindred 
(the  Illinois)  were  attacked  by  the  Iroquois, 
whom  they  drove  back,  though  engaged  at  the 
same  time  in  war  with  the  fiery  Sioux.  Acting 
alternately  as  friends  and  foes  of  the  French,  they 
were  ruthless,  and  were  not  trusted  by  Europe- 
ans. Some  of  them  wei-e  with  De  Nonville  in 
liis  expedition  against  the  Five  Nations  in  1687; 
and  they  joined  the  Iroquois  against  the  Hn- 
I'ons  and  opened  intercourse  witli  the  English, 
in  their  wars  with  the  French  and  the  Sioux, 
the  Miamis  lost  heavily ;  and,  finally,  in  1721, 
they  were  mostly  seated  upon  the  St.  Joseph 
pnd  the  Maumee,  near  Fort  Wayne,  in  eastern 
Indiana.    Miami  and  Maumee  are  the  same,  the 


latter  simply  showing  the  French  pronunciation 
of  the  word.  When  the  struggle  for  dominion 
began,  between  the  French  and  English,  the 
Miamis  hesitated;  and  when  the  French  power 
fell  they  would  not  allow  the  English  to  pass 
through  their  country  for  a  while,  and  Joined 
Pontiac  in  his  operations.  (See  Pontiac.)  Dur- 
ing the  Revolution  they  were  friends  of  the 
English;  and  when,  in  1790,  General  Harmar 
was  sent  against  them,  they  put  fifteen  hun- 
dred warriors  in  the  field  with  the  famous  Lit- 
tle Turtle  at  their  head.  They  defeated  Har- 
mar, but  were  crushed  by  Wayne,  and  were  par- 
ties to  the  treaty  at  Greenville  in  1795.  (See 
Gi'eeiwiUej  Treaty  at.)  When  Tecumtha  con- 
spired, they  refused  to  join  him,  but  favored  the 
British  in  the  War  of  1812.  Since  that  time 
they  have  rapidly  declined.  Iutemi)erance  has 
done  its  horrid  work  among  them.  In  1822 
they  numbered  about  twenty -five  hundred ;  in 
1873  the  wretched  remnant  on  the  Quapaw  res- 
ervation was  only  one  hundred  and  fifty. 

Miantonomoh  succeeded  Canonicus,hi8  uncle, 
as  sachem,  or  king,  of  the  Narrugausets  in  1638. 
He  was  born  in  Rhode  Island,  and  was  a  nephew 
of  Ninegret.  (See  Mnegret.)  As  early  as  1632 
he  visited  Boston  with  his  wife,  and  stayed  two 
nights.  He  went  to  church  with  the  English. 
Governor  Winthrop  took  Miantonomoh  and  his 
attendants  t-o  his  home  and  made  much  of 
them.  In  1637  he  assisted  the  English  in  the 
war  with  the  Pequods.  (See  Pequod  War,)  At 
the  beginning  of  1638  he  succeeded  his  uncle 
Canonicus  as  sachem  of  the  Narragansets ;  and 
in  March  he  grante<l  lands  on  the  island  of  Rhode 
Island  to  William  Coddington  and  others,  to 
make  a  settlement.  Entering  into  an  agree- 
ment with  Uncas,  sachem  of  the  Mohegans,  not 
to  make  war  upon  each  other  with<^t  first  ap- 
pealing to  the  English,  he  fell  under  the  suspi- 
cions of  the  latter,  and  was  cited  to  appear  be- 
fore the  governor  and  council  at  Boston  in  1642. 
Nothing  being  found  against  him,  he  was  dis- 
missed with  honor.  It  was  the  policy  of  the 
English  to  foment  a  rivalry  between  the  Mohe- 
gans and  Narragansets,  and  Uncas  was  induced 
to  insult  and  injure  Miantonomoh  as  much  as  it 
was  in  liis  power  to  d6.  When  Uncas  pressed 
hard  u]>on  Miantonomoh,  the  latt-er  made  war. 
The  Narragansets  were  beaten  and  their  sachem 
was  made  prisoner.  Uncas  conveyed  him  to  the 
English  at  Hartford,  where,  by  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  magistrates  and  elders  of  the 
Church,  this  uniform  friend  of  the  whit'C  people 
was  put  to  death,  in  obedience  to  a  policy  that 
thus  favored  the  Mohegans.  His  death  left  an 
indelible  stain  upon  the  Connecticut  authorities. 

Bffichigan  was  discovered  and  settled  by 
French  missionaries  and  fur-traders.  As  early 
as  1610  the  site  of  Detroit  was  visited  by  French- 
men, and  in  1641  some  Jesuits  reached  tlie  Falls 
of  St.  Mary.  The  first  European  settlements 
within  the  present  limits  of  Michigtin  were  made 
there  by  the  establishment  of  a  mission  by  Fa- 
ther Marquette  and  others  in  1668.  Three  years 
later  Fort  Mackinaw  was  established,  and  in 
1701  Detroit  was  founded.    Michigan  made  slow 
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progress  in  population  from  that  time  until  it 
was  made  a  territory  of  the  United  States.  It 
dime  into  possession  of  the  English  by  the  treaty 
of  1763  (which  see).  It  sufifered  from  the  con- 
spiracy of  Pontiac  (which  see) ;  and  it  was  some 
time  after  the  treaty  of  peace,  in  1783,  beforfe  the 
British  gave  up  the  territory.  The  Americans 
did  not  take  possession  until  1796.  At  first  it 
was  a  part  of  the  Northwest  Territory,  and  after- 
wai-ds  it  formed  a  part  of  the  Territory  of  Indi- 
ana. It  was  erected 
into  an  independent 
territory  in  1805, 
with  William  Hull 
as  its  first  governor. 
In  Angnst,  1812,  it 
fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  British  (see 
Detroitf  Surrender 
of),  and  remained  so 
untilthe  fall  of  1813, 
when  Harrison  re- 
conquered it.  (See 
Thame8,Battleofthe.) 
The  lands  of  Michigan  were  first  brought  into 
market  for  public  sale  in  1818,  and  from  tiiat  time 
it  dates  its  prosperity.  The  territory  was  author- 
ized in  1819  to  send  a  delegate  to  Congress,  and  in 
the  election  the  right  of  suffrage  was  extended  to 
all  taxable  citizens.  Afterwards  the  Indians  made 
important  teiTitorial  cessions,  and  in  1836  all  the 
lower  peninsula  and  part  of  the  upi^er  were  freed 
from  Indian  titles.  The  same  year  Wisconsin 
Territory  was  formed  from  the  western  portion 
of  Michigan.  The  legislative  power  of  Michi- 
gan was  vested  in  the  governor  and  judges  until 
1823,  when  Congress  transferred  it  to  a  council 
of  nine  persons,  selected  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  from  eighteen  chosen  by  the  citi- 
zens. The  council  was  increase<l  to  thirteen  in 
1825 ;  but  two  years  later  the  citizens  were  al- 
lowed to  elect  the  councillors  without  the  inter- 
ference of  the  President  or  Congress.  In  1835-36 
there  was  a  territorial  dispute  between  Ohio  and 
Michigan  that,  at  one  time,  threatened  civil  war ; 
but  it  was  settled  by  Congi'ess  admitting  the 
latter  into  the  Union  as  a  state,  on  condition 
that  it  should  relinquish  it<8  claim  to  the  dis- 
puted territory  and  accept  in  its  stead  the  up- 
per peninsula.  In  January,  1837,  Michigan  was 
admitted.  In  1847  the  seat  of  government  was 
removed  from  Detroit  to  Lansing.  In  1850  a 
new  constitution  was  adopted,  which,  with  sub- 
sequent amendments,  is  now  in  force.  Michi- 
gan furnished  to  the  national  army,  during  the 
Civil  War,  90,747  soldiei-s,  of  which  number  14,- 
823  perished.  The  expenditures  of  the  state  for 
carrying  on  the  war  were  $3,784,408 ;  by  coun- 
ties, cities,  and  townships  for  the  same  purpose, 
$10,173,:i36;  and  for  the  relief  of  soldiers*  fami- 
lie«  by  counties,  $3,591,248,  or  a  total  of  nearly 
$17,600,000. 

Michtgan,  Efforts  to  Recover  (1813).  In 
conseqnence  of  alarming  despatches  from  Hull, 
at  Detroit,  in  July,  1812,  a  force  to  support  him 
was  organized  at  Oeorgetown,  Ky. ;  but  before 
it  had  crossed  the  Ohio  news  of  the  surrender  at 
Detroit  (which  see)  reached  them.     That  event 


stirred  the  patriotic  zeal  of  the  whole  western 
country,  and  the  greatest  warlike  enthusiasm 
prevailed.  Volunteers  gathered  under  local 
leaders  in  every  direction.  Companies  were* 
formed  and  equipped  in  a  single  day,  and  were 
ready  to  march  the  next.  They  passed  over  the 
Ohio  from  Kentucky,  Pennsylvania,  and  Vir- 
ginia ;  and  the  governor  of  Ohio  sent  forward 
two  thonsand  men  under  General  Tupper  for  the 
recovery  of  Michigan.  General  Harrison  was 
appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  Army  of 
the  Northwest.  For  several  weeks  volunteers 
found  employment  in  driving  the  hostile  In- 
dians from  post  to  post,  in  Ohio  and  Indiana,  on 
the  borders  of  the  extreme  western  settlements. 
They  desolated  their  villages  and  plantations, 
after  the  manner  of  Sullivan  in  1779,  and  there- 
by incurred  the  fiercest  indignation  of  the  tribes. 
Harrison  took  steps  early  to  i-elieve  the  frontier 
posts — Fort  HaiTisou,  on  the  Wabash;  Fort 
Wayne,  at  the  head  of  the  Maumee ;  Fort  De- 
fiance, at  the  junction  of  the  Auglaize  and 
Maumee;  and  Fort  Deposit  At  Vincennes 
General  Hopkins  had  assembled  about  four 
thousand  mounted  Kentucky  militia  to  chastise 
the  Indians  on  the  borders  of  Illinois.  They 
penetrated  the  Indian  country  beyond  the  Wa- 
bash ;  but,  becoming  alarmed,  returned  to  Vin- 
cennes, and  left  the  honors  of  the  campaign  t^) 
be  gathered  by  Ninian  Edwards,  Governor  of  the 
Territory  of  Illinois,  who  had  advanced  up  the 
Illinois  River  with  about  four  hundred  men  to 
co-operate  with  Hopkins.  He  succeeded  in  de- 
stroying several  Indian  villages  above  Peoria. 
Harrison,  meanwhile,  was  busily  employed  in 
pushing  forward  provisions  to  fort«  towards  the 
lake,  whence  his  troops  were  to  march  for  con- 
centration at  the  rapids  of  the  Maumee,  where 
another  depot  was  to  be  established.  It  was 
a  miserable  country  to  pass  over  —  swampy, 
wooded,  and  made  almost  impassable  by  heavy 
rains.  The  troops  became  discontented  and  mu- 
tinous. Orders  given  to  Tuppei-'s  division  to 
advance  to  the  Maumee  Rapids  were  not,  or 
could  not  be,  obeyed ;  it  fell  baek  to  Urbana. 
Harrison  had  been  very  anxious  to  retake  De- 
troit before  winter;  but  the  nature  of  the  coun- 
try compelled  him  to  wait  for  the  freezing  of  the 
swamps.  Another  expedition,  under  Hopkins, 
marched  up  the  Wabash  to  Tippecanoe  (Nov. 
1812);  but  the  approach  of  winter  and  insuffi- 
cient clothing  of  his  troops  compelled  him  to 
return  to  Vincennes  after  destroying  one  or  two 
Indian  villages.  So  ended  in  failure  the  effort 
to  recover  Michigan  in  the  autumn  of  1812.  To 
this  end  Hnrrison  had  labored  incessantly  all 
through  the  months  of  October,  November,  and 
December. 

Michigan,  Position  of  (1861).  This  penin- 
sular state — its  shores  washed  by  great  inland 
seas,  and  its  population  nnmbering  800,000 — 
took  a  decided  stand  against  the  Southern  Se- 
cessionists. Its  Legislature  met  at  the  begin- 
ning of  January,  1861,  when  its  retiring  gov- 
ernor (Moses  Wisner)  denounced  the  President  of 
the  United  States  as  a  partisan,  and  the  Demo- 
cratic party  as  cause  of  the  alarm,  resentment, 
and  discontent  in  the  South,  by  persistent  mis- 
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ropresen  tat  ions  of  the  priDciples  aud  iuteiitions 
of  the  Republican  party.  He  declared  the  Per- 
sonal Liberty  Act  of  his  state  to  be  right.  '^  Let 
tit  stand/'  he  said;  'Hhis  is  no  time  for  timid 
and  vacillating  counsels  xvhile  the  cry  of  trea- 
son is  ringing  in  our  ears.**  The  new  governor 
(Austin  Blair),  who  was  inaugurated  the  next 
day  (Jan.  3,  1861),  took  substantially  the  same 
ground.  He  recommended  the  Legislature  to 
take  action  for  the  support  of  the  national  gov- 
ernment, and  they  responded  by  passing  resolu- 
tions (Feb.  2)  pledging  to  that  government  all 
the  military  power  and  material  resources  of 
the  state.  They  expressed  an  unwillingness  "  to 
make  compromises  with  traitors/*  and  refused 
to  send  delegates  to  the  Peace  Congress  (which 
see).  The  best  men  of  the  state,  serving  in  the 
Union  armies,  redeemed  this  pledge. 

Micmac  Indiana^  Treatment  of.  At  the 
instigation  of  La  Lout  re,  a  French  priest,  the 
Micmacs,  in  Nova  Scotia,  or  Acadia,  united  with 
other  tribes  to  annoy  the  feeble  English  settle- 
ments in  that  region.  When  threatened  by  the 
English  governor,  tlieir  ruler  scornfully  said: 
"  The  land  on  which  you  sleep  is  mine ;  I  sprang 
out  of  it  as  the  grass  does;  I  was  born  on  it 
from  sire  to  sou  ;  it  is  mine  forever.*'  This  de- 
fiant declaration  caused  the  English  Council  at 
Halifax  to  vote  the  Micmacs  **  so  many  banditti, 
ruflfiansjor  rebels;**  and  by  the  autliority  of  that 
Council  Colonel  Cornwallis,  in  order  to  "bring 
the  rascals  to  reason,**  oflfered  for  every  one  of 
them  taken  or  killed  ten  guinens,  to  be  paid  on 
pixHlucing  the  savage  or  his  scalp.  The  poor 
Indians  soon  suffered  dreadfully  at  the  hands 
of  the  English. 

Micmacfl.  These  were  the  most  easterly  fam- 
ily of  the  Algonquin  nation.  They  spread  over 
New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  Cape  Breton,  New- 
foundland, and  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  were 
called  by  the  neighboring  tribes  "Salt-water 
Indians,**  because  they  also  inhabited  the  sea- 
coa^sts.  They  carried  on  wars  with  the  Little 
Esquimaux,  north  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  at  a  very 
early  period;  and  their  chief  business,  in  peace, 
was  fishing.  When  De  Monts  attempted  settle- 
ments in  that  region  and  in  Canada,  the  Mic- 
macs numbered  full  three  thousand.  The  French 
established  missions  among  them  and  secured 
their  friendship ;  and  thej^  were  a  source  of  great 
annoyance  to  the  English  in  their  wars  in  that 
region.  The  Micmacs  plundered  English  vessels 
in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  captured  eighteen 
English  vessels  in  1722.  They  actually  cruised 
in  their  prizes  and  attacked  British  armed  ves- 
sels. From  1724  to  1760  they  were  the  active 
enemies  of  the  English  in  Nova  Scotia ;  but  at 
the  latter  date,  Canada  having  been  captured 
by  the  English,  the  Richibucto  Micmacs,  the 
most  formidable  of  the  tribe,  laid  down  their 
arms  and  submitted  to  English  rule.  Their  es- 
timated number  in  1873  shows  them  to  be  about 
us  populous  as  they  were  at  the  beginning  of 
the  17th  century.  The  Micmacs  were  sun-wor- 
shippers. 

Middleton,  Arthur,  signer  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  was  born  on  the  bank  of 


the  Ashley  River,  South  Carolina,  in  1743;  died 
Jan.  1,  1788.  He  was  educated  at  Harrow  and 
Westminster  schools,  England,  graduating  at 
Cambridge  University  in  1764.  After  his  mar- 
riage he  became  a  planter,  and  in  politics  be- 
came a  leader  of  the  patriots,  and  a  most  efficient 
member  of  the  Council  of  Safety.  In  1776  he 
helped  to  frame  the  st-ate  constitution,  and  wan 
sent  to  Congi-ess,  where  he  voted  for  and  signed 
the  Declai-ation  of  Independence.  In  1779  he 
took  up  arms  in  defence  of  Charleston,  and  was 
made  a  prisoner  when  it  fell,  in  1780,  when  his 
estate  was  sequestered  and  be  was  sent  a  pris- 
oner, first  to  St.  Augustine  aud  theu  to  the  hor- 
rible prison -ship  Jersey.  In  1781  he  was  ex- 
changed, and  was  a  member  of  Congress  froni 
1781  to  1783.  He  was  a  skilful  stenographer, 
aud  took  notes  of  the  debates  in  which  he  was 
engaged.  Mr.  Middleton  wrote  some  eflFectivo 
political  essays  over  the  signature  of  "  Audrevy 
Marvel."  His  father,  Henry  Middleton,  waa 
President  of  Congress  in  1775  ;  and  his  grandfa- 
ther, Arthur,  who  was  born  at  Twickenham, 
England,  was  often  in  public  affairs  in  South 
Carolina,  as  early  as  1712.  His  influence  waa 
always  on  the  side  of  the  peofde.  He  was  gov- 
ernor of  the  colony  (1725-31),  and  was  after- 
wards in  the  Council. 

Mifflin,  Thomas,  was  the  son  of  Quaker  par- 
ents, and  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1744;  died 
at  Lancaster,  Penn.,  Jan.  21, 1800.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  Philadelphia  College,  visited  Eu- 
rope in  1765,  and,  on  his  return,  became  a  mer- 
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chant.  Having  served  in  the  Legislature  of 
Pennsylvania,  ho  was  chosen  a  member  of  th;) 
Fii-st  Continental  Congress  in  1774,  was  ap- 
pointed major  of  one  of  the  first  regiments 
raised  in  Philadelphia,  and  accompanied  Wash- 
ington as  his  aide-de-camp  to  Cambridge  in  the 
suunner  of  1775.  All  through  the  war  for  inde- 
peudence  Mifflin  was  a  faithful  and  efficient  of- 
ficer, rising  to  the  rank  of  major-general  in  1777. 
He  was  eloquent  in  speech,  and  was  efficient  in 
rousing  his  countrymen  to  action  when  neces- 
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aary.  In  tbis  way,  traversing  Peunsylvauin,  he 
caused  large  namUers  of  its  citizens  to  flock  to 
the  standard  of  Washington  before  the  attack 
ou  the  enemy  at  Trenton.  He  was  qnartemias- 
ter-geueral,  and,  in  1777,  was  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  War.  Mifflin  was  one  of  "  Conway's 
Cabal ''  (which  see),  a  conspiracy  to  put  Gates 
in  the  place  of  Washington.  Late  in  1782  he 
was  elected  to  Congress,  and  was  president  of 
that  body  in  the  last  mouth  of  that  year,  when 
Washington  resigiie<l  his  commission  into  their 
hands.  General  Mifflin  was  a  delegate  to  the 
convention  that  framed  the  national  Constitu- 
tion (1787),  and  was  president  of  the  Supreme 
Executive  Council  of  Pennsylvania  (1788-90). 
He  was  also  president  of  tlie  convention  that 
framed  his  State  Constitution  (1790),  and  was 
governor  of  the  state  from  1791  to  1800.  He 
was  very  efficient  iu  quelling  the  whiskey  in- 
surrection in  1794. 

Billan  Decree.    (See  Orders  and  Decrees,) 

Milefl»  Nelson  A.,  was  born  in  Wachnsetts- 
ville,  Mass.,  Aug.  8, 1839.  He  entered  the  mili- 
tary service,  as  first  lieutenant,  in  October, 
1861,  and  was  wounded  at  Fair  Oaks,  or  Seven 
Pines,  near  Richmond,  Va.  He  was  distinguish- 
ed at  Malvern  Hills.  Miles  was  adjutant-gen- 
eral of  a  brigade  of  the  Second  Army  Corps  from 
Seven  Pines  to  Harrison's  Landing.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1862,  he  was  made  colonel  of  the  Sixty-first 
New  York  Regiment,  which  he  led  at  Fredericks- 
burg. He  was  badly  wounded  at  Chancellors- 
ville  (which  see) ;  and  he  commanded  a  brigade 
in  the  campaign  against  Richmond  in  1864,  hav- 
ing been  created  brigadier-general  in  May.  He 
was  breveted  for  gallantry  at  Reams*s  Station 
(which  see) ;  was  made  mnjor-general  of  volun- 
teers in  October,  1865 ;  and  in  1867  was  breveted 
major-general  United  States  Army. 

Bdlitary  Chest,  The,  Rkplknished  (1776). 
Hard  money  was  lacking  to  pay  the  bounties 
offered  by  the  Congress  when  Washington  at- 
tempted to  recruit  his  army  (December,  1776). 
It  was  an  urgent  necessity  at  a  critical  moment. 
The  Congress  had  just  ordered  the  issue  of 
$5,000,000  in  paper -money,  but  the  credit  of 
that  body  was  already  so  low  that  many  good  re- 
publicans refused  to  take  that  currency.  Wash- 
ington applied  to  Robert  Morris,  whose  credit 
stood  high  as  well  as  his  skill  as  a  financier,  for 
a  large  sum  in  hard  money.  Morris  doubted  his 
ability  to  raise  it.  In  a  desponding  mood  he 
left  his  counting-room  at  a  hate  hour,  musing  as 
he  walked  on  the  subject  of  the  requisition.  He 
met  a  wealthy  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
to  whom  he  made  known  his  wants.  "Rob- 
ert, what  security  canst  thou  give  !"  asked  the 
Friend.  "  My  not*  and  my  honor,"  Morris  re- 
plied. "  Thou  shalt  have  it,"  was  the  response 
of  the  Qnaker ;  and  the  next  day  Morris  wrote 
to  Washington,  "  I  was  up  early  this  morning 
to  despatch  a  supply  of  $50,000  to  your  excel- 
lency." 

BCmtary  Council  at  Boston  (1757).  The 
£arl  of  Loudoun  called  a  military  council  at  Bos- 
ton, Jan.  19,  1757,  to  det-ermine  a  plan  for  the 
military  campaign  for  that  year.  The  command- 


er-in-chief insisted  upon  confining  the  operations 
to  an  expedition  against  Louisbnrg,  and  to  the 
defence  of  the  frontiers.  Better  men  acquiesced 
iu  his  plan,  but  deplored  his  weakness.  Tli« 
people  of  New  England  were  disappointed  to 
find  that  their  favorite  scheme  of  driving  the 
French  from  Lake  Champlain  was  to  be  de- 
ferred, yet  the  general  ardor  of  the  colonies  was 
not  abated. 

Military  Departments  (1861).  When  the 
Civil  War  broke  out  there  were  only  two  mili- 
tary departments,  named,  respectively,  the  East- 
ern and  the  Western.  Three  new  departments 
were  created  April  27, 1861 — namely,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Washington,  Colonel  J.  K.  Mansfield, 
commander;  Department  of  Annapolis,  Briga- 
dier-general Benjamin  F.  Butler,  commander; 
and  the  Department  of  Pennsylvania,  Mujor - 
general  Robert  Patterson,  commander. 

MiUtarj  Distrlots  (1813).  The  states  were 
divided  into  nine  military  districts,  to  each  of 
which  a  general  officer  of  the  army  was  assigned. 
These  district-s  were  composed  as  follows:  1st. 
Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire  ;  2d.  Rhode 
Island  and  Connecticut ;  3d.  New  York  from  the 
sea  to  the  Highlands  and  the  State  of  New  Jer- 
sey;  4tli.  Pennsylvania  from  its  eastern  limit  to 
the  Alleghany  Mountains,  and  Delaware ;  5th. 
Maryland  and  Virginia ;  6th.  The  two  Cjirolinas ; 
7th.  The  states  of  Tennessee  and  Louisiana  an<l 
the  Territory  of  Mississippi ;  8th.  Kentucky  and 
Ohio,  and  the  territorial  governments  of  Michi- 
gan, Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Missouri ;  9th.  Penn- 
sylvania from  the  Alleghany  Mountains  west- 
ward. New  York  north  of  the  Highlands,  and 
Vermont.  The  commandant  of  each  district  was 
charged  with  the  superintendence  and  direction 
of  all  the  means  of  defence  within  the  domain 
under  his  military  control. 

Military  Division  of  the  Mississippi.  The 
national  government  determined  to  hold  Chat- 
tanooga and  East  Tennessee  at  all  hazards.  For 
that  purpose  it  ordered  the  concentration  there 
of  three  armies  under  one  commander,  and  on 
the  10th  of  October  (1863)  the  departments  of 
the  Ohio,  of  the  Cumberland,  and  of  the  Ten- 
nessee were  constituted  the  MFlitary  Division  of 
the  Mississippi,  and  placed  under  the  command 
of  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  '*  with  his  headquarters  iu 
the  field."  His  field  of  authority  comprised  three 
departments  and  nine  states  and  parts  of  states, 
from  the  Mississippi  between  the  Gulf  and  the 
Great  Lakes  eastward  into  the  heart  of  the  Ap- 
palachian range  of  mountains.  General  W.  T. 
Sherman  was  placed  in  command  of  the  Army 
of  the  Tennessee  (Grant's  command),  and  Gen- 
eral Thomas  succeeded  Rosecrans  in  command 
of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland. 

Military  Events  in  Kentucky.  Late  in 
1861,  the  Confederates  occupied  a  line  of  milita- 
ry posts  across  southern  Kentucky,  from  Cum- 
berland Gap  to  Colunibns,  on  the  Mississippi  Riv- 
er, a  distance  of  nearly  four  hundred  nnles.  Don 
Carlos  Bnell,  major-general,  had  bt^en  appointed 
commander  of  the  Department  of  the  Ohio  with 
his  headquarters  at  Louisville.  There  he  gath- 
ered a  large  force,  with  which  he  was  enabled 
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to  strengthen  varions  advanced  posts  and  throw- 
forward  along  the  line  of  the  Nashville  and  Lon- 
isville  Railway  a  large  force  destined  to  hreak 
the  Confederate  line.  He  had  under  his  com- 
mand 114^000  men,  arranged  in  four  columns, 
commanded  respectively  by  brigadier-generals 
A.  McDowell  McCook,  O.  M.Mitchel,  G.  H.  Thom- 
as, and  T.  L.  Crittenden,  acting  as  major-gener- 
als, and  aided  by  twenty  brigade  commanders. 
These  troops  were  from  states  northward  of  Ohio 
and  loyalists  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  They 
occupied  an  irregular  line  across  Kentucky,  par- 
allel with  that  of  the  Confederates.  General 
McCook  led  50,000  men  down  the  railroad,  and 
pushed  the  Confederate  line  to  Bowling  Green, 
after  a  sharp  skirmish  at  Mumfordsville,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Green  River.  In  eastern  Ken- 
tucky, Colonel  James  A.  Garfield  struck  (June  7, 
186!2)  the  Confederates  under  Humphrey  Mar- 
shall, near  Prestoubnrg,  on  the  Big  Sandy  River, 
and  dispersed  them.  This  ended  Marshall's  mil- 
itary career,  and  Garfield's  services  there  won 
for  him  the  commission  of  a  brigadier-general. 
On  the  19th,  General  Thomas  defeated  General 
George  B.  Crittenden  near  Mill  Spring,  when  Gen- 
eral Zollicoffer  was  slain  and  his  troops  driven 
into  northwestern  Tennessee.  (See  Mill  Spring, 
Battle  of,)  This  latter  blow  etiectualiy  severed  the 
Confederate  lines  in  Kentucky,  and  opened  the 
way  by  which  the  insurgents  were  soon  driven 
out  of  the  state  and  also  out  of  Tennessee.  The 
Confederate  line  was  paralyzed  eastward  Of 
Bowling  Green,  and  their  chief  fortifications  and 
the  bulk  of  their  troops  wei-e  between  Nashville 
and  Bowling  Graen  and  the  Mississippi.  On  that 
line  was  strong  Fort  Donelson,  on  the  Cumber- 
land River.  Believing  Beauregard  to  be  a  more 
dashing  officer  than  Johnston,  the  Confederates 
appointed  him  commander  of  the  Western  De- 
partment, late  in  January,  1862,  and  he  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  command  at  Manassas  by  General 
G.  W.  Smith,  formerly  a  politician  in  New  York 
city. 

Military  Force  (1788).  When  the  new  na- 
tional government  went  into  oi)eration  early  in 
1789,  the  military  force  consisted  of  about  six 
hnndred  men  under  the  command  of  General 
Harmar,  with  several  forts,  military  posts,  ar- 
senals, etc.  Two  companies  of  artillery  had  been 
formed  out  of  the  recruits  enlisted  at  the  time 
of  Shays's  Rebellion  (which  see),  one  of  which 
wras  stationed  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  to  defend 
the  armory  there,  and  the  others  at  West  Point,  on 
the  Hudson.  The  stations  on  the  frontier  were, 
Pittsburgh ;  Fort  Mcintosh,  on  Beaver  Creek, 
Penn.;  Fort  Franklin,  on  French  Creek,  half-way 
between  Pittsburgh  and  Lake  Erie  ;  Fort  Har- 
mar, at  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum  River; 
Fort  Steuben,  opposite  Louisville ;  and  Fort  Vin- 
cennes,  on  the  Wabash.  All  the  post«  on  the 
lakes  were  still  held  by  the  British.  The  prin- 
cipal arsenals  were  at  Springfield,  West  Point, 
and  Philarlelphia.  There  were  temporary  de- 
positories of  arms,  ordnance,  and  stores  at  Prov- 
idence, New  London,  on  the  Moliawk  River,  Man- 
chester, opposite  Richmond,  Va.,  and  Charleston, 
S.  C.  The  Canadian  refugees  —  the  remainder 
of  Hazeu's  regiment — were  still  a  source  of  ex- 


pense, though  lately  settled  on  lands  on  Lake 
Champlain  granted  to  them  by  the  State  of 
New  York. 

Bffilitaxy  Instniotlon.  Since  the  Civil  War, 
provision  has  been  made  by  act  of  Congress 
for  military  education  apart  from  the  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point  (which  see).  An  act 
passed  July  28, 1866,  authoiizes  the  President  to 
det.ail  officers  of  experience  to  act  as  professors 
in  institutions  of  learning  having  upwards  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  mnscnline  students.  Sev- 
eral colleges  have  availed  themselves  of  such 
instruction.  By  the  same  act  provision  is  made 
for  the  instruction  of  enlisted  men  in  barracks, 
or  in  camp,  in  the  common  branches  of  English 
education,  and  especially  in  the  History  of  the 
United  States.  An  artillery  school  was  organ- 
ized at  Fortress  Monroe  in  1867,  to  which  one 
I  battery  from  each  of  the  artillery  regiments  is 
!  ordered  every  year  for  theoretical  and  practical 
instruction  in  that  branch  of  military  tactics. 
Several  military  schools,  such  as  the  Virginia 
Military  Institute  at  Lexington,  Va.,  and  the 
Kentucky  Military  Institute  at  Frankfort,  Ky., 
are  now  in  a  flourishing  condition.  Two  or 
three  colleges  are  under  partial  military  organ- 
ization, and  numerous  private  schools.  Since 
1866,  the  standard  of  qualification  has  been  raised 
at  West  Point,  and  appointments  to  cadetships 
must  now  be  made  one  year  pravious  to  ad- 
mission. 

Military  Lands.  By  a  proclamation  of  King 
George  III.,  dated  Oct.  7, 1763,  grants  of  lands  in 
America  were  authorized  to  the  reduced  officers 
;  and  discharged  soldiers  who  had  served  during 
the  French  and  Indian  War — 5000  acres  each  to 
field-officers,  3000  to  captains,  2000  to  subaltern 
and  staff  officers,  200  to  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers, and  50  to  private  soldiers. 

Military  Stores,  Gathering  of,  by  Patri- 
ots. The  new  Provincial  Congress  of  Massa- 
chusetts, composed  of  more  than  three  hundred 
members,  met  at  Cambridge  (Feb.  1, 1775),  pub- 
lished a  warning  to  the  people  that  reinforce- 
ments of  troops  expected  at  Boston  indicated  an 
intent  to  destroy  the  liberties  of  the  colony,  and 
urged  them  to  prepare  for  war.  Elbriclge  Ger- 
ry, a  merchant,  was  appointed  chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  Supplies,  and  actively  engaged  in 
laying  up  magazines  of  provisions  and  military 
stores  at  Concord,  Worcester,  and  other  places. 
For  some  time  the  patriots,  without  being  sus- 
pected, had  carried  arms  and  ammunition  secret- 
ly out  of  Boston.  Cannon-balls  and  muskets 
were  conveyed  in  carts  under  loads  of  manure, 
and  powder  was  concealed  in  the  panniers  of 
market-women,  while  cartridges  were  conveyed 
without  suspicion,  for  a  time,  in  candle-boxes. 
Finally,  the  guard  at  the  Neck  discovered  the 
business,  and  seized  13,425  musket -cartridges 
and  a  quantity  of  balls.  After  that,  no  more 
could  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  guard. 

Militia,  Call  for,  Resistkd  (1812).  On  the 
proclamation  of  war  (June,  1812)  the  few  regu- 
lar troops  of  the  United  States  were  employed 
in  the  attempted  invasion  of  Canada.  To  man 
the  seaboard  forts  the  President  called  upon  the 
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governors  of  8tat«e  for  militia  to  be  placed  un- 
der officers  of  his  own  appointment.  The  gov- 
ernors of  Massachusetts  (Strong),  Rhode  Island 
(Jones),  and  Connecticut  (Griswold)  resisted 
the  demand  on  the  twofold  ground  that  no  con- 
stitntional  exigency  had  arisen,  and  that  the 
militia  could  not  be  compelled  to  serve  under 
any  other  than  their  own  officers,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  President  himself,  when  personal- 
ly in  the  field.  As  the  British  did  not  invade 
either  of  those  states  during  the  year,  the  militia 
remained  unemployed. 

TfcffHiHtt^  Organization  of  the.  The  pressure 
of  wars  with  the  Indians  in  the  Northwest  forced 
Congress  to  undertake  the  organization  of  the 
militia  throughout  the  Union.  This  was  a  diffi- 
cult task,  for  at  once  there  was  a  conflicting 
claim  for  authority  in  the  matter  between  the 
national  and  state  governments.  The  President 
called  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  subject 
on  the  7th  of  August,  1789.  Immediate  action 
was  taken.  The  matter  was  i-eferred  to  a  com- 
mittee, but  they  did  not  report  that  session,  and 
a  new  committee  was  appointed  Jan.  15, 1790.  A 
plan  was  arranged  by  General  Knox,  Secretary 
of  War.  A  bill  was  ottered  on  July  1, 1790,  but 
there  were  no  further  proceedings  on  the  subject 
during  that  session.  Soon  after  the  assembling 
of  the  third  session  of  the  First  Congress,  another 
committee  was  appointed  (Dec.  10,  1790)  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  a  bill  reported, 
but  no  result  was  reached  at  that  session.  The 
President,  in  his  message  at  the  opening  of  the 
Second  Congress  called  attention  to  it, and  anoth- 
er committee  was  appointed  (Oct.  31,  1791).  A 
bill  for  the  organization  of  the  militia  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  the  Senate  made 
amendments  which  the  Honse  would  not  agree  to. 
Acommitteeofconferencewasappointed,andthe 
bill  was  passed  March  27, 1792.  Some  amendments 
were  made  the  next  session,  and  the  militia  sys- 
tem then  adopted  remained,  with  very  little  al- 
teration, until  the  breaking-out  of  the  Civil  War 
in  1861.  It  provided  for  a  geographical  arrange- 
ment of  the  militia  by  the  state  legislatures  into 
companies,  battalions,  regiments,  brigades,  and 
divisions;  each  company  to  consist  of  sixty-four 
men,  each  battalion  of  five  companies,  each  regi- 
ment of  two  battalions,  and  each  brigade  of 
four  regiments.  Each  company,  battalion,  regi- 
ment, and  division  officered  as  now,  except  that 
the  commander  of  a  regiment  held  the  rank  of 
lienteuant-colonel.  This  arrangement  was  long 
pei-petnated  in  the  regular  army,  as  well  as  in 
the  militia.  The  rank  of  colonel,  however,  had 
been  established  in  both  services.  There  was 
provision  made  for  one  company  of  light  troops 
to  each  battalion,  and  at  least  one  company  of 
artillery  and  one  of  horse  to  each  division,  to  be 
formed  ont  of  volunteers,  and  to  be  clad  in  uni- 
form at  their  own  expense.  Each  state  was  to 
appoint  an  adjutant-general  for  the  general  su- 
perintendence of  the  whole  militia  system.  Ev- 
ery able-bodie<l  male  citizen  between  the  ages 
of  eighteen  and  forty-five  years,  with  certain  ex- 
ceptions, was  to  be  enrolled  in  the  militia  by  the 
captain  of  the  company  within  whose  bounds 
he  might  reside ;  such  citizen  to  arm  and  equip 


himself  and  appear  for  exercise  when  called. 
This  law  simply  adopted  the  system  as  it  stood 
in  each  state.  By  another  act  it  authorized  the 
Pi*esident,  in  case  of  invasion  by  any  foreign  na- 
tion or  Indian  tribe,  or  imminent  danger  thereof, 
or  in  case  of  insurrection  in  any  state,  applica- 
tion being  made  by  its  Legislature  or  its  execu- 
tive, to  call  forth  the  militia  of  the  state  or  states 
most  convenient  to  the  scene  of  action.  When- 
ever there  should  be  an  invasion,  or  insurrection, 
or  combination  to  resist  the  laws  too  strone  to 
be  suppresse<l  by  the  civil  authorities,  the  Presi- 
dent was  authorized  to  call  out  the  militia  in 
such  numbers  as  he  might  deem  necessary. 

Milledge,  John,  was  born  in  Savannah  in 
1757 ;  died  at  the  Sand  Hills,  Feb.  9,  1818.  He 
was  brought  up  in  the  office  of  the  king's  at- 
torney of  Georgia,  but  when  the  revolution  ap- 
proached he  took  the  side  of  the  colonists.  He 
was  one  of  the  party  who  captured  Governor 
Wright.  (See  Wright,  Sir  James.)  He  was  ac- 
tive in  civil  and  military  afiairs  in  Georgia  dur- 
ing the  war,  and  in  1780  was  appointed  attorney- 
general  of  the  state.  From  1792  to  1802  he  was 
member  of  Congress,  excepting  one  term,  and 
from  1802  to  1806  he  was  governor  of  the  state. 
j  Mr.  Milledge  was  the  principal  fimnder  of  the 
Univei-sity  of  Georgia,  and  the  Legislature  of 
that  state  evinced  their  profound  respect  for 
him  by  giving  his  name  to  the  capital  of  Greor- 
gia. 

Bfliller,  James,  was  born  at  Peterborough,  N.H., 
April  25, 1776 ;  died  at  Temple,  N.  H.,  July  7, 1851. 
He  entered  the  United  States  Army  as  major  in 
1808,and  was  lieutenant-colonel  and  leader  of  the 
Americans  in  the  battle  at  Browustown  (which 
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see)  in  1812.  He  was  distinguished  in  events  on 
the  Niagara  frontier,  especially  in  the  battle  at 
Niagara  Falls,  or  Lundy's  Lane  (which  see),  in 
July,  1814.  For  his  services  there  he  was  bre- 
veted brigadier-general,  and  received  from  Con- 
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gieas  a  gold  medal.  He  was  governor  of  Arkan- 
8a8  from  1819  to  1825,  aud  collector  of  the  port 
of  Salem  from  1825  to  1849. 

Miller,  Samuel,  LL.D.,  was  born  at  Dover, 
Del.,  Oct.  31,  1769;  died  at  Pnncetoii,  N.  J., 
Jan.  7, 1850.  He  graduated  at  the  Uiiivermty 
of  Peunsylvania  in  1789.  From  1793  to  1813 
lie  was  minister  of  a  Presbyterian  church  in 
New  York  city,  and  was  noted  as  a  political 
and  theological  writer.  From  1813  to  1849,  a 
period  of  thirty-six  years,  he  was  professor  of 
Ecclet-iaHticul  History  and  Church  Government 
in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton.  His 
published  works  are  qnit«  numerous.  Dr.  Mil- 
ler was  an  early  member  of  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society. 

Miller,  Wiluam,  founder  of  the  sect  of  "  Mil- 
lerites,"  or  Second  Adventists,  who  prophesied 
that  the  world  would  be  consumed  by  fire  in 
1843.  He  was  born  at  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  in  1781 ; 
died  at  Hampton,  N.  Y.,  in  1849.  He  was  an 
uneducated  man.  So  early  as  1826  he  began 
to  promulgate  his  peculiar  views  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  millennium,  and  earnestly  uttered 
his  prophecies  and  warnings  in  public  after 
1833.  He  declared  that  in  1843  Christ  would 
descend  in  clouds,  the  true  saints  would  be 
caught  up  into  the  air,  and  the  earth  would  be 
purified  by  fire.  Thousands  embraced  his  doc- 
trine and  withdrew  from  church  -  fellowship. 
Other  preachers  appeared  on  the  field,  and  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  the  appointed  time  he  had 
between  30,000  and  40,000  followers,  who  called 
themselves  "The  Church  of  the  Latter-day 
Saints."  The  delusion  rapidly  subsided  when 
the  prophecy  was  not  fulfilled. 

Mill  Spring;,  Battle  of.  At  Beech  Grove 
and  Mill  Spring,  Ky.,  there  were  gathered  by 
the  middle  of  January,  1862,  about  10,000  effect- 
ive Confederate  soldiers,  with  twenty  pieces  of 
artillery,  under  the  command  of  General  Critten- 
den. General  George  H.  Thomas  was  sent  to 
attack  them,  and,  if  successful,  to  push  over  the 
Cumberland  Mountains  and  liberate  the  East 
Tennesseeans  from  Confederate  rule.  He  di- 
vided his  forces,  giving  a  smaller  number  to  the 
command  of  General  Schoepf,  and  leading  the 
remainder  hiinseli^  When  he  was  within  ten 
miles  of  the  Confederate  camp,  the  insurgents 
came  out  to  meet  him.  At  early  dawn  (Jan. 
19,  186^)  the  Confederates,  5000  strong,  led  by 
ZoUicofier,  met  the  Union  pickets — Woolford's 
cavalry.  A  severe  battle  was  soon  afterwards 
begun,  on  the  side  of  the  Nationals,  by  the 
Kentucky  and  Ohio  regiments,  and  Captain 
Kinney's  battery.  It  was  becoming  very  warm, 
when  Colonel  R.  L.  McCook  came  np  with 
Ohio  and  Minnesota  troops,  also  a  Tennessee 
brigade  and  a  section  of  artillery.  For  a  time 
it  was  doubtful  which  side  would  prevail.  They 
were  hotly  contesting  the  possession  of  a  com- 
manding hill,  when  ZoUicofier  was  killed  at  the 
head  of  his  column.  General  Crittenden  imme- 
diately took  his  place,  and  the  struggle  for  the 
hill  continued  about  tw^o  hours.  A  galling  fire 
from  Minnesota  troops,  and  a  charge  of  Ohio 
troops  with  bayonets,  compelled  the  Confeder- 


ates to  give  way  and  retreat  towards  their  camp 
at  Beech  Grove.  They  were  bard  pressed  by  the 
Nationals,  who  had  gained  a  position  where  their 
great  guns  commanded  the  Confederate  works 
and  the  ferry  across  the  Cumberland  River. 
Such  was  the  situation  when  the  conflict  ended 
that  (Sunday)  evening.  The  next  morning  the 
Confederates  were  gone.  The  beleaguered  ti-oops 
had  esca|K*d  silently  across  the  river,  under  cov- 
er of  darkness,  abandoning  everything  in  their 
camp,  and  destroying  the  vessels  that  carried 
them  over  the  stream.  The  Confederates  were 
dispersed,  aud  suffered  much  among  the  hills  on 
the  borders  of  Tennessee.  The  Nationals  lost 
247  men,  of  whom  39  were  killed ;  the  Confed- 
erates lost  349,  of  whom  192  were  killed  and  89 
were  made  prisoners.  As  the  Confederat-es  were 
then  threatening  Louisville,  it  was  thought  best 
for  Thomas  not  to  attempt  the  liberation  of  East 
Tennessee  at  that  time. 

Mills,  Samuel  John,  founder  of  the  Ameri- 
can Foreign  Missionary  Society,  was  born  at 
Torringford,  Conn.,  April  21,  1783 ;  died  at  sea, 
June  18, 1818.  He  graduated  at  Williams  Col- 
lege in  1809.  (See  Missions.)  He  whs  the  orig- 
inator of  the  American  Bible  Society,  found- 
ed in  1816,  and  was  also  instrumental  in  the 
formation  of  the  Anierican  Colonization  Society 
(which  see).  In  its  behalf  he  explored  the 
western  coast  of  Africa  for  a  suitable  site  for  a 
colony,  in  1818,  and  died  on  his  passage  home- 
ward. 

Milroy,  Robert  H.,  was  bom  in  Indiana  in 
1814;  became  a  lawyer;  served  as  a  volunteer 
in  the  Mexican  War;  entered  the  service  aaa 
volunteer  in  1861,  as  brigadier-general  of  Indi- 
ana troops,  the  most  of  bis  military  career  being 
in  western  Virginia  and  the  Shenandoah  val- 
ley. 

Mine  Rub,  Operations  near.  Early  in  No- 
vember, 1863,  General  Lee  was  preparing  to  go 
into  winter- quarters  near  Culpepper  Court- 
house, when  the  National  victory  at  Rappahan- 
nock Station  (which  see)  and  the  crossing  of 
that  stream  by  Meade  (Nov.  8)  caused  him,  un- 
der cover  of  darkness,  to  withdraw  beyond  the 
Rapid  Anna,  and  intrench  his  aimy  on  Mine 
Run  and  its  vicinity,  a  strong  defensive  posi- 
tion. Meade  lay  quietly  between  the  Rappahan- 
nock and  Rapid  Anna,  until  late  in  November, 
when,  his  communications  being  perfect  with  hia 
supplies  and  the  capital,  he  undertook  a  bold 
forward  movement.  He  proceeded  to  attempt 
to  turn  the  right  of  the  Confederates,  and,  sweep- 
ing round  towanls  Orange  Court-house,  over- 
whelm Ewell,  turn  the  works  on  Mine  Run,  and 
effect  a  lodgment  at  Orange  and  Gordonsville. 
This  would  involve  the  perilous  measure  of  cut- 
ting loose  from  his  supplies,  but  he  took  the  risk. 
Ho  left  his  trains  parked  at  Richardsville,  on 
the  north  side  of  tiie  Rapid  Anna,  and  moved 
on  the  moi:ning  of  Nov.  26 ;  but  instead  of  cross- 
ing that  stream  in  a  short  time,  so  as  to  march 
rapidly  and  surprise  the  Confederates,  the  whole 
day  was  consumed  in  the  passage.  It  was  ten 
o'clock  the  next  day  before  any  of  the  troops 
reached  the  designated  point,  when  the  move- 
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mont  bad  becomo  known  to  the  Confederates. 
Warren,  with  10,000  men,  followed  by  an  artil- 
lery reserve,  was  confronted  by  a  large  portion 
of  Ewell's  corps,  and  brisk  skirmisbiug  began. 
French's  troops,  that  were  to  snpport  Warren, 
did  not,  for  various  causes,  come  up  until  night, 
when  the  latter  Nvns  so  hard  pressed  that  Meade 
was  compelled  to  send  troops  from  his  left  to 
Warren's  assistance.  These  various  delays  had 
given  Lee  ample  time  to  prepare  to  meet  his 
antagonist,  and  Meade's  plans,  so  well  laid,  were 
frustrated.  He  concentrated  his  whole  army  on 
the  west  bank  of  Mine  Run,  and  extended  his 
fortifications  along  the  line  of  that  stream  until 
they  crossetl  the  two  highways  on  which  Meade's 
army  lay.     In  front  of  all  was  a  strong  ahatis. 


the  night  of  July  19,  1779,  Joseph  Brant,  tho 
Mohawk  chief,  at  tbe  head  of  sixty  ludians  and 
twenty-seven  Tories  disguised  as  savages,  stole 
upon  the  little  town  of  Minisiuk,  Orange  Co., 
N.  Y.,  which  was  wholly  unprotected,  and,  be- 
fore the  people  were  aroused  from  their  slum- 
bers, set  on  fire  several  houses.  The  inhabi- 
tants lied  to  the  mountains.  Their  small  stock- 
ade fort,  mill,  and  twelve  houses  and  bams  were 
bnnied;  their  orchards  and  plantations  were 
laid  waste ;  their  cattle  were  driven  away,  and 
booty  of  every  kind  was  borne  to  the  banks  of 
the  Delaware,  where  the  chief  had  left  the  main 
body  of  his  warriors.  Several  of  the  inhabi- 
tants were  killed,  and  some  were  made  prison- 
ers.    When  news  of  this  invasion  reached  Go- 


Meade,  however,  reaolved  to  attack  Lee,  and  to 
Warren  was  intrusted  tbe  task  of  opening  the 
assault,  bis  whole  force  being  about  26,000  men. 
He  was  to  make  the  attack  at  8  o'clock,  Nov.  30. 
At  that  hour  Meade's  batteries  on  the  left  and 
centre  were  opened,  and  skirmishers  of  tbe  lat- 
ter dashed  across  Mine  Run  and  drove  back 
those  of  the  Confederates.  But  Warreu's  guns 
were  not  heard.  He  had  found  tbe  Confeder- 
ates much  stronger  than  he  expected,  and  pru- 
dently refrained  from  attacking.  Satisfied  that 
Warren  had  done  wisely,  Meade  ordered  a  gen- 
eral BU8(»ension  of  operations.  Lee's  defences 
wei-e  growing  stronger  every  hour,  while  Meade's 
strength  was  diminishing.  His  rations  were 
nearly  exhausted,  and  his  supply-trains  were 
beyond  the  Rapid  Anna.  To  attempt  to  bring 
them  over  might  expose  them  to  disaster,  for 
winter  was  at  band  and  rains  might  suddenly 
swell  the  streams  and  make  them  impassable. 
Meade  therefore  determined  to  sacrifice  himself, 
if  necessary,  rather  tban  his  army..  He  aban- 
doned tbe  enterprise,  recrossed  tbe  Rapid  Anna, 
and  went  into  winter-quarters  on  bis  old  camp- 
ing-ground between  tbat  stream  and  tbe  Rap- 
pahannock. 
M^^n^«^nlc  Settlement,  Desolation  of.    On 


shen,  Dr.  Tusten,  colonel  of  the  local  militia,  or- 
dered the  officers  of  bis  regiment  to  meet  bim  at 
Minisiuk,  the  next  day,  with  as  many  volunteers 
as  they  could  muster.  They  promptly  respond- 
ed, autl  one  hundred  and  forty  hardy  men  were 
gathered  around  Tusten  tbe  next  morning,  many 
of  them  tbe  most  respected  citizens.  They  pur- 
sued tbe  invaders,  under  Colonel  Hatborn,  who 
joined  Tusten  with  a  small  reinforcement,  and, 
being  senior  officer,  took  chief  command.  The 
more  prudent  officers  counselled  against  pur- 
suit, wben  tbe  great  number  of  Indians  at 
Brant's  command  became  known.  But  hot- 
beads  ruled,  and  the  expedition  soon  became 
involved  in  a  desperate  fight  with  tbe  Indians 
on  July  22.  Tbe  barbarians  pressed  upon  the 
white  people  on  every  side,  until  they  were  hem- 
med within  tbe  circumference  of  one  acre,  ou  a 
rocky  hill  tbat  sloped  ou  all  sides.  Tbe  conflict 
began  at  11  o'clock  in  tbe  morning,  and  lasted 
till  sunset.  Into  tbat  hollow  square  the  Indians 
bn>ke.  Tbe  survivers  of  the  conflict  attempted 
to  escape.  Behind  a  ledge  of  rocks  Dr.  Tusten 
bad  lM;en  dressing  tbe  wounds  of  bis  compan- 
ions all  day.  Wben  tbe  retreat  began  be  bad 
seventeen  under  bis  care.  Tbe  Indians  fell  upon 
these  with  fury,  and  all,  with  tbe  doctor,  were 
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ilaiii.  The  flower  of  the  youth  and  mature  man- 
hood of  that  I'egion  had  iMiriHhed.  The  dreadful 
eveut  made  thirty-three  widows  in  the  congre- 
gation of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Gosheu. 
It  gave  firmness  to  Sullivan's  men,  who,  a  few 
weeks  afterwards,  desolated  the  beautiful  land  of 
the  Cayugas  and  Senecas.  (See  SuUivan*8  Indian 
Campaign.)  In  1822,  the  citizens  of  Orange  Coun- 
ty collected  the  bones  of  the  slain,  and  caused 
them  to  be  buried  near  the  centre  of  the  green 
at  the  foot  of  the  main  street  of  the  village  of 
Goshen.  There  was  a  great  multitude  of  citi- 
zens present.  Over  their  remains  a  new  marble 
monument  was  erected  the  same  year,  the  cor- 
ner-stone of  which  was  laid  by  General  Hathorn, 
then  over  eighty  years 
of  ii^i\  m^}  one  of  Uie 
fin  rv  i  V ti it*  uf  th*i  m vkmii^- re . 
The  iiii>iiuivt<ijf  liejvrs  the 

MimiewDta  i8  Llii^  tnoHt 
fl*miit»hiiig  lift  lit*  yuiuj^^iT 
«tati?«  of  rho  Union,  Tim 
Jlrst  Eiiropeuni*  who  irtnl 
itn  »oU  \%tfTv  two  HllgllH- 
n  o  In  ^  B  i  *nt  r  r;  rose  1 11  i*ri4  ii  I  id 
Bieiir  Hiolt»H*»n,  ivlm,  in 
BC'jirtih  i*f  a  iJ4H'tln\K?il 
jHi.^itgo  to  Chi  lift,  jiii«.Ht^d 
thi'<H(^b  thi.H  iv|iioti  in 
1  »K  iLK  Hr  1 1 1 1 1 1  i  I  *  g  J  o  Mtn  i  - 
treiil  to  KHiU  with  mxty 
eniioeu  IndL^ii  with  ^kius^ 


MOKUMKKT  AT  OOSHEX 


they  excited  others  to  go  in  search  of  peltries, 
and  this  was  the  beginning  of  the  French  fur- 
trade  which  afterwards  interfered  with  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  (which  see).     To  se- 
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cure  this  trade,  which  the  English  were  grasp- 
ing, Daniel  Greysolon  du  Luth,  a  native  of  Lyons, 
left  Quebec  in  September,  1678,  with  twenty 
men,  and  entered  Minnesota.     The  next  year 


Father  Hennepin  and  two  others,  who  were  a 
part  of  La  Salle's  expedition  (see  La  SaUe)^  pene- 
trated the  country  far  above  the  Falls  of  St.  An- 
thony. The  territory  was  formally  taken  pos- 
session of  in  the  name  of  the  French  monarch, 
by  Perrot  and  his  associates,  in  1689.  They  built 
a  fort  on  the  west  shore  of  Lake  Pepin ;  and 
Le  Seur  built  another  fort,  in  1695,  on  an  island 
in  the  Mississippi,  just  below  the  month  of  tie 
St.  Croix  River,  after  which  the  fur-ti*adei-» 
flocked  into  that  region.  In  1763,  Jonathan 
Carver  (which  see)  visited  Minnesota  and  pub- 
lished a  description  of  the  country.  In  the  year 
1800,  ft  part  of  Minnesota  lying  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi was  included  in  the  Territory  of  In- 
diana. The  pui-chase  of  Louisiana,  in  1803,  gave 
flio  United  States  possession  of  the  whole  coun- 
h,v  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  in  1816  Congress 
pjL^^'^d  a  law  excluding  foreigners  from  the  fur- 
»j4cle  in  that  region.  Fort  Snelling  was  built 
uod  garrisoned  in  1819,  and  active  trade  with 
till*  Indians  was  carried  on  there.  In  1820  that 
It gton  was  explored  by  a  party  under  General 
L^^svis  Cass,  and  by  Major  Long  in  1821.  A  third 
c^\|iloring  party  went  there  in  1832,  led  by 
Hfory  R.  Schoolcraft,  who  discovei-ed  the  main 
Nuiirce  of  the  Mississippi  River.  In  1837,  some 
hiiiibering  operations  began  in  Minnesota,  upon 
Xht-  St.  Croix  River.  The  town  of  St.  Paul  was 
fii  muled  in  1842,  and  in  1849  the  Territory  of 
Miimesota  was  created.  At  that  time  one  half 
lilts  lands  included  in  the  territory  behmged 
to  the  Indians,  and  the  white  population  was 
less  than  5000.  Emigrants  flocked  in, 
and  at  the  end  of  eight  years  (1857)  the 
number  was  150,000.  In  1851  the  Sioux 
ceded  to  the  United  States  all  their  lands 
,.  in  Minnesota.  In  1857  application  was 
^^'-''  made  by  the  people  for  the  admission 
of  Minnesota  into  the  Union  as  a  state. 
This  was  etfected  May  11,  1858.  Minne- 
sota furnished  to  the  national  army  and  navy 
during  the  Civil  War  25,0;i4  soldiei-s.  The  es- 
timated population  in  1876,  less  than  thirty 
years  after  the  fii-st  settlement,  was  650,000. 

Minnesota,  Position  of  (1861).  The  people 
of  this  new  state  were  faithful  t<)  the  old  flag; 
so  was  the  governor,  Alexander  Ramsay.  The 
Legislature  that  assembled  Jan.  26, 1861,  passed 
a  series  of  loyal  resolutions,  in  which  secession 
was  denounced  as  revolution,  and  the  acts  of  the 
South  Carolinians  in  Charleston  harbor  as  trea- 
sonable; and  said  that  the  full  strength  of  the 
national  authority  under  the  national  flag  should 
be  put  forth.  It  gave  assurance  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Minnesota  would  never  consent  to  the  ob- 
struction of  the  free  navigation  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River  (see  Mississippi  Ordinance  of  Secession) 
**  from  its  source  to  its  mouth  by  any  power  hos- 
tile to  the  Federal  government." 

Minor  Events  of  the  Civil  Wax.  The  fol- 
lowing are  brief  notices  of  the  most  im^Kirtant 
of  the  minor  events  of  the  Civil  War : 

1860.  —  Nov.  IHth.  The  Georgia  Legislature 
voted  $100,000  for  the  purpose  of  arming  the 
state,  and  ordered  an  election  for  a  state  con- 
vention.— 29th.  The  Legislature  of  Vermont  re- 
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fnned,  by  a  Tote  of  125  to  58,  to  repeal  the  Per- 
sonal Liberty  Bill.  (See  Penanal  lAberty  Bills.) 
The  Legislatnre  uf  Mississippi  voted  to  send  coiii- 
missioiiero  to  confer  with  the  antlinrities  of  the 
other  slave-labor  states. — Dec.  6th,  In  Maryland, 
a  Democratic  State  Convention  deplored  the 
hasty  action  oif  South  Carolina. — 10th.  The  Leg- 
islatnre of  Louisiana  voted  |5000  to  arm  tbe 
state. — 22d.  The  Crittenden  Compromise  voted 
down  in  the  United  States  Senate. — 2ith.  Tbe 
Sonth  Carolina  delegation  in  Congress  offered 
their  resignation,  but  it  was  not  recognized  by 
tbe  speaker,  and  their  names,  were  called  regu- 
larly through  the  session. — Zlst,  The  Senate 
Committee  of  thirteen  reported  that  they  could 
not  agree  upon  any  plan  of  atljustment  of  exist- 
ing difficitlties,  and  their  journal  was  laid  before 
the  Senat-e. 

1861.  —  Jan,  2d.  The  authorities  of  Georgia 
seized  the  public  property  of  the  Unite<l  States 
w^ithin  its  bordei'8.^-4<fc.  Governor  Pickens,  hav- 
ing duly  proclaimed  the  **  sovereign  nation  of 
South  Carolina,"  assumed  the  office  of  chief 
magistrate  •  of  the  new  empire,  and  appointed 
the  following  cabinet  ministers:  A.  G.  Mag  rath, 
Secretary  of  State  ;  D.  F.  Jamison,  Secretary 
of  War  ;  C.  G.  Memminger,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury ;  A.  C.  Garlington,  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior; and  W.W.  Harllee,  Postmaster-general. 
— 7th,  The  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives,  by  a 
vote,  commended  the  conrse  of  Major  Anderson 
in  Charleston  Harbor. — 12^^.  The  five  represent- 
atives of  Mississippi  withdrew  from  Congress. — 
14^*.  The  Ohio  Legislatnre,  by  a  vote  of  58  to  31, 
refused  to  repeal  the  Personal  Liberty  Bill. — 
2Ut,  Jefferson  Davis  of  Mississippi,  Benjamin 
Fitzpatrick  and  C.  C.  Clay  of  Alabama,  and  Da- 
vid L.  Ynleeand  Stephen  R.  Mai  lory  of  Florida, 
finally  withdrew  from  the  United  States  Senate. 
Representatives  from  Alabama  withdrew  from 
Congress. — 2Sd,  Representatives  from  Georgia, 
excepting  Joshua  Hill,  withdrew  from  Congress. 
Hill  refused  to  go  with  them,  bnt  resigned. — 
2Aih,  The  Anti-slavery  Society  of  Massachusetts, 
at  its  annual  session,  broken  up  by  a  mob. — 
25^A.  Rhode  Island  repealed  its  Pers^mal  Liberty 
Bill  by  act  of  its  Legislature. — Feb,  bth,  Jolin 
Slidell  and  J.  P.  Benjamin,  of  Louisiana,  with- 
drew from  the  United  St-ates  Senate ;  the  repre- 
sentatives in  the  Lower  House  also  withdraw, 
excepting  Bouligny,  under  instructions  from 
the  Louisiana  State  Convention.  Bonligny  de- 
clared he  won  Id  not  obey  the  instructions  of 
that  illegal  hoi\y,—lUh,  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives **  Resolved,  that  neither  the  Congress 
nor  the  people  or  government's  of  the  non-slave- 
holding  states  have  a  constitntional  riglit  to 
legislate  upon  or  interfere  with  slavery  in  any 
slave-holding  state  of  the  Union." — 28th,  Jeffer- 
son Davis,  President  of  the  Sontliern  Confedera- 
cy, vetoed  a  bill  for  legalizing  the  African  slave- 
trade. — March  16ih.  A  convention  at  Mesilla, 
Arizona,  passed  an  ordinance  of  secession,  and 
subsequently  the  Confederate  Congress  erected 
a  territorial  government  thera. — April  I7th,  Gov- 
ernor Letcher,  of  Virginia,  recognized  the  Con- 
federate government. — 20th.  Property  valued  at 
$25,000,000,  belonging  to  the  United  States  gov- 


ernment, lost  at  the  Gosport  navy -yard,  Vir- 
ginia. Eleven  vessels,  carrying  602  guns,  were 
scuttled. — 2l8t.  The  Philadelphia,  Wilmington, 
and  Baltimore  Railway  taken  x>08sessiou  of  by 
the  United  States  government. — 23d.  The  first 
Sotith  Carolina  Confederate  regiment  started  for 
the  Potomac. — 2Sth.  Virginia  proclaimed  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Confederacy  by  its  governor. — 'SOth. 
The  Legisljitnre  of  Virginia,  by  act,  established 
a  state  navy. — May  3d.  The  Legislature  of  Con- 
necticut voted  $2,000,000  for  the  public  defence. 
— ith.  The  governors  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  oth- 
er states  met  at  Cleveland,  O.,  to  devise  plans 
for  the  defence  of  the  Western  States. — 7th. 
The  governor  of  Tennessee  announced  a  military 
league  between  the  state  and  the  Confederacy. 
— 10^^.  The  President  of  the  United  States  pro- 
claimed martial  law  on  the  islands  of  Key  West, 
theTortugas,and  Santa  Rosa. — 11th.  The  block- 
ade of  Charleston,  S.  C,  established.— 13^^.  The 
blockade  of  the  Mississippi  River  at  Cairo  estab- 
lished.— 15^J^.  The  Legislatnre  of  Massachusetts 
offered  to  loan  the  United  States  government 
$7,000,000.— 20f^.  All  mail -steamships  on  the 
coast, and  running  in  connection  with  tbe  insur- 
gents, were  stopped. — 2l8t.  The  Confederate  Con- 
gress, at  Montgomery,  a<ljourn  to  meet  at  Rich- 
mond, July  20. — 26th.  New  Orleans  blockaded 
by  sloop-of-war  Brooklyn. — 27th.  The  ports  of 
Mobile  and  Savannah  blocka<led. — June  let.  The 
postal  syst-em  in  the  Confederacy  put  into  op- 
eration.— 10th.  Forty-eight  locomotives,  valued 
at  $400,000;  belonging  to  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  were  destroyed  by  the  insurgents  at 
Martinsburg,  Va. — July  11th.  The  United  States 
Senate  expelled  from  that  body  James  M.  Ma- 
son, R.  M.  T.  Hunter,  T.  L.  Clingman,  Thomas 
Bragg,  Louis  T.  Wigfall,  J.  A.  Hemphill,  Charles 
B.  Mitchell,  W.  K.  Sebastian,  and  A.  O.  P.  Nich- 
olson, charged  with  treasonable  acts. — 25th.  The 
governor  of  New  York  called  for  25,000  more 
troops. — Aug.  16th.  Several  newspapers  in  New 
York  presented  by  the  Grand  Jury  for  hostility 
to  the  government.  —  19th.  Secretary  of  State 
ordered  that  all  persons  leaving  or  entering  the 
United  States  shall  possess  a  passport.  Mayor 
Berrett,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  arrested  on  a 
charge  of  treason,  and  conveyed  to  Fort  Lafa- 
j^ette,  in  the  Narrows,  at  the  entrance  of  New 
York  Harbor. — 2ith.  Transmission  of  Secession 
journals  through  the  mails  prohibited. — Sept. 
12th.  Colonel  John  A.  Washington,  formerly  of 
Mount  Vernon,  aid  of  General  Robert  E.  Lee, 
killed  while  reconnoitring  in  western  Vir- 
ginia.— 18^^.  Bank  of  New  Orleans  suspended 
specie  payments. — 2l8t.  John  C.  Breckinridge 
fled  from  Frankfort,  Ky.,  and  openly  joined  the 
insurgents. — 24IA.  Count  de  Paris  and  Duo  de 
Chartres  entered  the  United  States  service  as 
aids  to  General  McClellan.  —  Oct.  11th.  Marshal 
Kane,  of  Baltimore,  sent  to  Fort  Lafayette. — 
15*A.  Three  steamers  despat^ihed  from  New  York 
after  the  Confederate  steamer  Xaahvilley  which 
escaped  from  Charleston  on  the  11th. — ^23d.  The 
privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  suspende<l 
in  the  District  of  Columbia. — 30th.  All  the  state 
prisoners  (143)  in  Fort  Lafayette  transferred  to 
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Fort  Warren,  Boston  Harbor. — Nov,  3rf.  Rising 
uf  Union  men  in  East  Tennessee,  who  destroy 
railroad  bridges. — Dec.  l«f.  Loyal  Legislature  of 
Virginia  meet  at  Wheeling. — 3d.  Henry  C.  Bur- 
nett, representative  from  Kentneky,  and  John 
W.  Reid,  representative  from  Missouri,  expelled 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  because  of 
alleged  treacherons  acts.  Fortifications  at  Bol- 
ivar Point,  Galveston  Harbor,  Tex.,  destroyed 
by  the  Unitetl  States  frigate  Sant€e.—9th.  The 
Coufedernte  Congress  passed  a  bill  admitting 
Kentucky  into  the  Southern  Confederacy. — Wth. 
Insurgents  destroyed  abont  one  hundred  miles 
of  the  North  Missonn  Railroad,  with  its  stations, 
bridges,  ties,  fuel,  water-tanks,  and  telegraph- 
poles. — 30f/i.  The  banks  of  New  York,  Albany, 
Philadelphia,  and  Boston  suspend  specie  pay- 
ments. 

1862.— Jan.  lOtk.  Waldo  P.  Johnson  and  Trus- 
ten  Polk,  of  Missouri,  expelled  from  the  United 
States  Senate. — llth.  Bridges  of  the  Louisville 
and  Nashville  Railroad  burned  by  the  Confeder- 
ates.—  16th.  The  Ohio  Legislature  authorized 
the  banks  of  that  state  to  suspend  specie  pay- 
ments. —  I7th.  Cedar  Keys,  Fla.,  captured  by 
Union  troops. — 22d.  A  convention  at  Great  Salt 
Lake  City  adopt  a  state  constitution  for  Utah, 
and  ask  for  admission  into  the  Uuion  under  the 
name  of  "Deseret." — 20th.  The  Jfonitor  launched. 
— Feb.  2d.  Confederate  steamer  A^oaAri^/e  ordered 
to  leave  Southampton  (England)  harbor;  the 
United  States  gunboat  Tuscarara,  starting  in 
pursuit,  stopped  by  the  British  frigate  Shannon. 
— bth.  Jesse  D.  Bright,  of  Indiana,  expelled  from 
the  United  States  Senate.  British  schooner 
Mars  captured  off  Florida. — Sth.  General  Hunter 
«leclared  martial  law  throughout  Kansas. — 9<A- 
12th.  The  House  Treasury-note  Bill,  with  legal- 
tender  clause,  passed  the  United  States  Senate. 
Chesapeake  and  Albemarle  Canal  destroyed  by 
Union  forces. — 17th.  Confederates  defeated  at 
Sugar  Creek,  Ark.  First  regular  Congress  of 
the  Confederates  assembled  at  Richmond. — 10th. 
Confederate  government  ordered  all  Union  pris- 
oners to  be  released.— 20ffc.  Full  4000  Confeder- 
ates, sent  to  reinforce  Fort  Donelson,  captured 
on  the  Cumberland  River. — 2l8t.  First  execu- 
tion of  a  slave-trader  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  took  place  at  New  York,  in  the 
case  of  N.  P.  Gordon. — 22d.  Martiul  law  pro- 
claimed over  West  Tennessee. — fUth.  Fayette- 
ville,  Ark.,  captured  by  the  Union  troops,  but 
burned  by  the  Confederates  on  leaving  it. — 
25th.  Telegraph  lines  taken  possession  of  by 
government,  and  army  news  not  to  be  publish- 
ed until  authorized. — 26th.  Legal  Tender  Bill 
approved  by  the  President. — 28/A.  Confederate 
steamer  Nashrille  ran  the  blockade  at  Beaufort, 
N.  C.  Fast-day  in  the  Confederacy. — March  Ut. 
John  Minor  Botts  arrested  at  Richmond,  Va., 
for  treason  to  the  Confederate  States.  Schoon- 
er British  Queen  capturexl  while  trying  to  run  ' 
the  blockade  at  Wilmington,  N.  C. — 2d.  Bruns-  , 
wick,  Ga.,  cai>tured  by  Union  troops. — 6th.  Pres- 
ident  Lincoln  asks  Congress  to  declare  that  the 
United  States  ought  to  co-operate  with  any 
states  which  may  adopt  a  gradual  abolition  of 
slavery,  giving  to  such  state  pecuniary  indem- 


nity.—8/A.  Fort  Clinch,  St.  Mary  (Ga.),  and 
Fernandina  (Fla.)  taken  by  Dupont's  exi>edi- 
tion. — lOlh.  Confederate  troops  from  Texas  oc- 
cupy Santa  F^,  New  Mexico.  —  llth.  General 
MoClellau  relieved  of  the  supreme  command  of 
the  army,  and  made  commander  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac.  Resolution  recommending  grad- 
ual emancipation  adopted  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives.—  12th.  Point  Pleasant,  Mo.,  capt- 
ured by  Pope.  —  IBth.  Name  of  Fort  Calhoun, 
at  the  Rip  Raps,  Hampton  Roads,  changed  to 
Fort  Wool. — 21st.  Washington,  N.  C,  occupied 
by  Union  troops. .  Departments  of  the  ''  Gulf 
and  ** South"  created. — 26^.  Skirmish  near 
Denver  City,  Col.,  and  fifty  Confederate  cavalry 
captured. — 21st.  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  re- 
opened, after  being  closed  nearly  a  year.  Con- 
federate camp  at  Union  City,  Tenn.,  captured, 
with  a  large  amount  of  spoils. — April  Isi.  Qeu- 
eral  Banks  drove  the  Confederates  from  Wood- 
stock, Va.  Battle  at  Putnam's  Ferry,  Ark.,  and 
Confederate  stores  captured. — 2d.  The  emanci- 
pation and  compensation  resolution  passed  the 
U.  S.  Senate.  Appalachicola,  Fla.,  sniTendered 
to  Union  tn»ops. — Ath.  Departments  of  the  Shen- 
andoah and  Rappahannock  created.  Pass  Chris- 
tian, on  the  Gulf  coast,  taken  by  National  troopH. 
— Sth.  National  Tax  Bill  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives.  —  llth.  Bill  for  the  abolition 
of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives. — 12th.  General  Hunter 
declares  all  the  slaves  in  Fort  Pulaski  and  on 
C^ckspur  Island  free.  Engagement  at  Martins- 
burg,  Va. — 15t^.  Confederates  cut  the  levee  on 
the  Arkansas  side  of  the  Mississippi,  near  Fort 
Wright,  causing  an  immense  destruction  of  prop- 
erty.— 16th.  Pi-esident  Liucoln  signed  the  bill 
for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Battle  of  Lee's  Mills,  near  York- 
town. — 17th.  Skirmish  on  Edisto  Island. — 19th. 
Battle  of  Camden,  or  South  Mills,  N.  C.—21st. 
Santa  F6  evacuated  by  the  Texaus.  Confe<ler- 
ate  Congress  at  Richmond  broken  up  and  dis- 
pei-sed. — 2ith.  Destruction  of  the  Dismal  Swamp 
Canal  completed. — May  1st.  Skirmish  at  Pulas- 
ki, Tenn.,  and  200  Union  troops  captured. — 3d. 
Skirmish  near  Monterey,  Tenn.,  and  Union  vic- 
tory. Skirmish  near  Farmington,  Miss.,  and 
Union  victory. — Ath.  British  steamer  Circassian 
captured  near  Havana,  Cuba.  Skirmish  at  Leb- 
anon, Tenn.;  the  Confederates  defeated,  with 
the  loss  of  105  men,  their  guns  and  horsea.  The 
Confederates  burn  their  gunboata  on  the  York 
River.  Battle  of  West  Point,  Va.,  and  Union 
victory.— 8/A,  Union  cavalry  surprised  and  capt- 
ured near  Corinth,  Miss.  —  9th.  Attack  on  Sew- 
elTs  Point  by  the  Monitor.  Confederates  evac- 
uated Pensacola.  Skirmish  at  Slat-er's  Mills, 
Va.  Bombardment  of  Fort  Darling,  on  James 
River. — 10th.  Craney  Island  abandoned  by  the 
Confederates.  General  Butler  seized  $800,000 
in  gold  in  the  office  of  the  Netherlands  Consul- 
ate, New  Orleans,  when  all  the  foreign  consuls 
entered  a  protest. — llth,  Pensa<;ola  occupied  by 
Uuion  troops;  the  navy-yard  and  public  build- 
ings, excepting  the  custom-house,  had  been  burn- 
ed by  the  Confederates. — 12th.  President  Liucoln 
proclaimed  that  the  ports  of  Beaufort,  N.  C, 
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Port  Royal,  S.  C,  and  New  Orleans  sbonld  be 
open  to  coiuinerce  after  June  1. — 13^.  Natchez, 
Miss.,  saiTendered  to  Union  gnuboats.— 17/A.  Na- 
val ex|»e<lition  np  thePamunky  River,  and  Con- 
federate vesseU  bnmed. — ISth,  Snffolk,  seven- 
teen miles  below  Norfolk,  occupied  by  National 
troops. — 19lh,  May,  receiver  and  chief-of-police 
of  New  Orleans,  arrested  and  sent  to  Fort  Jack- 
son.— 22d,  The  United  States  Senate  organized 
as  a  High  Court  of  Impeachment  for  the  trial 
of  W.  H.  Hnmphreys,  a  United  States  district 
jndge,  for  treaHon. — 23<2.  Confederates  defeated 
at  Lewisburg,  Va.  —  26(*.  The  government,  by 
proclamation,  took  possession  of  all  railroads  for 
the  transportation  of  troops  and  munitions  of 
war.  Confiscation  Bill  passed  the  U.  S.  Honse 
of  Representatives.  Hanover  Court«hon8e,  Va., 
captnred  by  National  troops. — 29^*.  Skinnish 
at  Pocotaligo,  S.  C. — June  2d,  General  Wool 
transferred  to  the  Department  of  Maryland,  and 
General  Dix  ordered  to  Fortress  Monroe. — 3d. 
National  troops  landed  on  James  Island,  S.  C. 
—4tk.  Battle  near  Trentor's  Creek,  N.  C.  Skir- 
mish on  James  Island,  S.  C.  —  bth.  Artillery 
battle  at  New  Bridge,  near  Richmond ;  Confed- 
erates defeated. — 6th.  Tax  Bill  passed  United 
States  Senate.  Battle  of  Union  Church,  near  Har- 
risonburg, Va. —  I4th,  A  severe  battle  on  James 
Island,  S.C.  —  17tk,  Battle  between  Union  gun- 
boats and  Confederate  batteries  at  St.  Charles, 
on  the  Whit-e  River,  Ark.,  the  batteries  being 
carried. — I8th,  Confederate  works  at  Cumber- 
land Gap,  Tenn.,  occupied  by  National  troops. — 
I9tk.  An  act  confiscating  the  slaves  of  Confed- 
erates passed  the  United  States  Honse  of  Repre- 
sentatives.—  20th.  Commodore  Porter  arrived 
before  Vicksburg  with  ten  mortar-boats.  Free 
territory  act  signed  by  President  Lincoln. — 
26tk.  High  Court  oflmpeachment  ordered  Jndge 
Hnmphreys  to  be  removed  from  office  and  dis- 
qualified. Confederates  destroy  their  gunboats 
on  the  Yazoo  River. — 27th.  Vicksburg  bombard- 
ed.— 2Sth.  The  governors  of  eighteen  loyal  states 
petition  the  President  of  the  Unite<l  States  to 
call  out  additional  troops.  —  20th.  Battle  of 
Charles  City  Cross-roads. — July  l»t.  Defeat  of 
Confederates  at  Boone vi He,  Mo.  Brunswick, 
Ga.,  established  as  a  port  of  entry.  Skirmish 
at  Turkey  Bend,  on  the  James  River.  Pi-esi- 
dent  Lincoln  calls  for  600,000  volunteers  to  put 
down  the  great  insniTcction. — 2d.  The  President 
signed  the  Tax  Bill,Pacific  Railway  Bill,  and  bill 
to  prohibit  polygamy  in  Utah.  —  6th.  Engage- 
ment at  Duval's  Bluff.  — 7th.  Battle  of  Bayou 
de  Cachi,  Ark. ;  the  Confederates  defeated.  En- 
gagement ten  miles  altove  DnvaPs  Blnfif;  all 
the  camp-equipage  and  provisions  of  the  Con- 
federates captured. — 6th.  Union  expedition  np 
Roanoke  River  started  from  Plymouth,  N.  C. — 
9th.  Confederate  batteries  at  Hamilton,  on  the 
Roanoke  River,  with  steamers,  schooners,  and 
supplies,  captnred.  —  llth.  General  H.  W.  Hal- 
leck  appointed  commander  of  all  the  land  forces 
of  the  Republic— 13M.  National  troops  at  Mnr- 
freesborongh,  Tenn.,  captured  by  Confederate 
cavalry.  —  14fft.  Battle  of  Fayetteville,  Ark.; 
the  Confederates  defeated.  —  15^A.  Confederate 
''ram"  Arkcnsas  ran  past  the  Union  flotilla^  and 


reached  the  batteries  at  Vicksburg. — 17th.  Con- 
gress authorized  the  use  of  postage  and  other 
stamps  as  currency,  to  supply  a  deficiency  of 
small  change,  atid  made  it  a  misdemeanor  for  any 
individual  to  issue  a  fractional  paper  currency, 
or ''shin -plasters.''  National  troops  defeated 
at  Cynthiana,  Ky. — 20th.  National  cavalry  struck 
a  guerilla  band  between  Mount  Sterling  and 
Owensville,  Ky.,  and  scattered  them,  taking  their 
cannons  and  horses. — 22d.  Tbe  President  issued 
an  ortler  for  the  seizure  of  supplies  iu  all  the 
states  wherein  insurrection  prevailed;  directed 
that  persons  of  African  descent  should  be  em- 
ployed as  laborers,  giving  them  wages ;  also  that 
foreigners  should  not  be  required  to  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance. — 23d.  General  Pope  ordered 
to  arrest  all  disloyal  citizens  within  the  lines 
under  his  command.  National  troops  victors  in 
a  sharp  engagement  near  Carmel  Church. — 2oth. 
The  Confederates  notified  by  the  President  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Confiscation  Act.  —  27th. 
The  steamer  Golden  Gate,  fmm  San  Francisco 
with  230  passengers  and  $1,354,000  of  treasure, 
was  burned  at  sea  near  Manzanilla,  and  the  ti-eas- 
ui-e  and  206  of  the  passengers  were  lost. — 28th, 
Skinnish  at  Bollinger's  Mills,  Mo. — 29/^.  Con- 
federates driven  from  Mount  Sterling,  Ky.,  by 
"  Home  Guards."  Confederate  guerillas  defeat- 
ed at  Moore's  Mills,  near  Fulton,  Mo. — 20th.  Skir- 
mish at  Paris,  Ky.,  when  a  part  of  a  Pennsylva- 
nia regiment  drove  Morgan's  guerillas  from  the 
town.  —  Jug.  Ist.  Retaliatory  order  issued  by 
the  Confederate  government,  and  General  Poi>e 
and  his  officera  declai*ed  not  to  be  entitled  to  the 
consideration  of  prisoners  of  war.  Confederates 
attacked  Newark,  Mo.,  and  captnred  70  Union 
troops;  the  next  day  the  Unionists  recovei-ed 
everything. — 2d.  Orange  Court-house,  Va.,  taken 
by  Pope's  troops.  A  draft  of  tbe  militia  to  serve 
nine  months  was  ordered  by  the  Pi-esident. — bih. 
Malvern  Hills  occnpied  by  National  troops. — 6/^. 
Battle  near  Kirksville,  Mo. ;  the  Union  troops 
victorious. — Sth.  Battle  near  Fort  Fillmore,  N.M.; 
Unionists  victorious.  The  privilege  of  the  writ 
of  habea8  corpus^  in  respect  to  all  persons  arrest- 
ed under  it,  suspended ;  also  for  the  arrest  and 
imprisonment  of  persons  who  by  act,  speech,  or 
writing  discourage  volunteer  enlistments.-  -ll//(. 
Skirmishes  near  Will iani8()ort,  Tenn.,  and  also  at 
Kinderhook,  Tenn. ;  Confederates  defeated.  In- 
dependence, Mo.,  surrendered  to  the  Confeder- 
ates.— 12th.  Gallatin,  Tenn.,  surrendered  to  Mor- 
gan's guerillas.  Battle  at  Yellow  Creek,  Clinton 
Co.,Tenn. ;  Confederates  defeated. — IHth.  Confed- 
erate Congress  reassembled  at  Richmond. — 19tk. 
Department  of  the  Ohio  formed  of  the  states  of 
Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  and 
Kentucky  east  of  the  Tennessee  River,  and  in- 
cluding Cumberland  Gap.  Cavalry  expedition 
t^  Charleston,  Missouri. — 20th.  Chirkesville,  on 
the  Cumberland,  Tenn.,  surrendered  to  the  Con- 
federates. An  attack  on  Fort  Ridgely,  Minn., 
by  Sioux  Indians  was  repulsed. — 2Ut.  Gallatin, 
Tenn.,  surrendered  to  the  Confederates.  —  22d. 
Catlett's  Station,  Va.,  captni-ed  by  Stuart's  cav- 
alrj'. — 2ith.  Battle  between  Bloomfield  and  Cape 
Girardeau,  Mo. ;  the  Coufederates  were  defeated. 
— 2bth.  Skirmish  at  Waterloo  Bridge,  Va.    Corn- 
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bined  military  and  naval  expedition  under  Oen- 
eral  Curtis  aud  Comniauder  Davis  returned  to 
Helena,  Ark.,  baving  captured  a  Confederate 
steamer  {Fair  Play)  containing  a  large  quantity 
of  small-arms  and  ammunitioo,  also  four  field- 
guns,  and  anotber  laden  witb  tents  and  baggage, 
and,  proceeding  up  the  Yazoo  River,  captured  a 
Confederate  battery  of  four  guns,  with  a  large 
quantity  of  powder,  shot,  shells,  aud  grape. — 
i7ih.  Skirmish  near  Rieuza,  Mo.  Confederates 
routed  by  General  Hooker  at  Kettle  Run,  near 
Manassas,  Va.  —  28th,  Battle  near  Ceutreville, 
Va.,  by  Nationals  under  McDowell  and  Sigel, 
and  Confederates  under  Jackson,  when  the  lat- 
ter were  defeated  with  a  loss  of  1000  made  pris- 
oners aud  many  arms.  Skirmish  near  Wood- 
bury, Tenn. ;  Confederates  defeated. — 2&th.  City 
Point,  on  the  James  River,  shelled  and  destroyed 
by  Uuion  gunboats. — 30fA.  Bukhaunou,  Va.,  en- 
tered and  occupied  by  Confederates.  Battle  of 
Bolivar,  Tenn. ;  Confederates  routed. — 3Ut.  Skir- 
mish at  W^eldon,  Va. ;  Confederates  defeated. — 
Sept,  1st,  The  Legislature  of  Kentucky,  alarmed 
by  Confederate  raids,  adjourned  from  Frank- 
fort to  Louisville.  Battle  at  Britton's  Lane,  near 
Estanaula,  Tenn. ;  Confederates  defeated.  Skir- 
mish near  Jackson,  Tenn. ;  Confederates  defeat- 
ed.— 2d.  Major-general  McClellan  placed  iu  com- 
mand of  the  defences  of,  and  troops  for  the  de- 
fence of,  Washington,  D.  C.  Martial  law  declared 
in  Cincinnati.  Fighting  between  Fairfax  Court- 
house and  Washington. — 3rf.  Ceutreville,  Va., 
evacuated  by  the  Union  forces. — ith.  Confeder- 
ate steamer  Oreto  ran  the  blockade  int-o  Mobile 
harbor. — 6th,  Confederate  cavalry  attacked  the 
Union  -outposts  at  Martiusburg,  Va.,  aud  were 
repulsed. — 8th,  General  Pope  i-elioved  of  the  com- 
mand of  the  Army  of  Virginia,  aud  assigned  to 
that  of  the  Northwest.  General  Lee  issued  his 
celebrat-ed  proclamation  to  the  people  of  Ma- 
ryland. Indian  fight  at  the  Lower  Agency  in 
Minnesota,  in  which  the  Indians  were  defeated. 
Skirmish  near  Cochran's  Cross  Roads,  Miss.  Re- 
strictions on  travel  rescinded,  and  arrests  for  dis- 
loyalty forbidden  except  by  direction  of  the 
judge-advocate  at  Washington. — 9th,  Confe-der- 
ate  cavalry  attacked  a  Union  force  at  Williams- 
burg, Va.,  and  were  repulsed.  —  lOth.  Governor 
Curtin,  of  Pennsylvania,  issued  au  order  calling 
on  all  able-bodied  men  in  the  state  to  organize 
immediately  for  its  defence.  Confederates  at- 
tacked Union  troops  near  Gauley,  Va. ;  the  lat- 
ter burned  all  the  government  property  and  fled. 
Skirmish  near  Covington,  Ky. — llth,  Maysville, 
Ky.,  taken  by  the  Confederates.  Bhiomtield,  Mo., 
captured  by  the  Confederates,  and  recaptured  by 
the  Unionists  the  next  day. — I2th,  Eureka,  Mo., 
captured  by  the  Nationals. — IZih.  Confederates 
attacked  Harper's  Ferry,  and  the  next  night  the 
National  cavalry  escaped  from  that  post,  and  it 
was  surrendered  on  the  15th. — I7th,  Cumberland 
Gap,  Tenn.,  evacuated  by  the  Uuion  forces.  Con- 
federate soldiers  captnred  at  Glasgow,  Ky. — I8th, 
A  day  of  fasting  and  prayer  held  by  the  Confed- 
erates. Prentiss,  Miss.,  shelled  and  burned. — 
I9th,  Confederates  evacuated  Harper's  Ferry. 
Confederates  attacked  Owensborongh,  Ky.,  and 
were  repulsed. — 2Ui,  Sharp  skirmish  ou  the  Vir- 


ginia side  of  the  Potomac  near  Sfaepherdstown, 
Va.,  aud  the  Nationals  forced  back  across  the 
river  with  considerable  loss.  Cavalry  fight  near 
Lebanon  Juuction,Ky . — 2iid.  President  Liucoln's 
preliminary  Proclamation  of  Emancipation  for 
the  slaves  issued. — 23d.  Fight  with  the  Sioux 
Indians  in  Minnesota,  who  attacked  the  Nation- 
al troops,  when  the  barbarians  were  repulsed. — 
24th,  Convention  of  the  governors  of  the  loyal 
states  at  Altoona,  Penn.  President  Linoolu  sus- 
pended the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  car- 
pus in  respect  to  all  persons  arrested  aud  impris- 
oned in  any  fort,  camp,  arsenal,  military  prison, 
or  other  place  by  any  military  authority,  or 
by  sentence  of  court-martial.  Engagement  at 
Donaldsonville,  La. — 2^yth,  Commodore  Wilkes's 
squadron  arrived  at  Beriuuda,  and  he  was  or- 
dered to  leave  in  twenty-four  hours. — ittth.  Au- 
gusta, Ky.,  attacked  by  Confederates,  who  capt- 
ured the  garrison  and  destroyed  the  town. — 
29th.  Major-general  Nelson  shot  and  killed  at 
the  Gait  House,  Louisville,  Ky.,  by  Brigadier- 
general  Jefiersou  C.  Davis  in  a  personal  dispute. 
General  Buell  ordered  to  turn  over  the  command 
of  his  troops  to  General  Thomas.  W^arrenton, 
Va.,  taken  by  the  Nationals. — dOth.  Retaliatory 
resolutions  introduced  into  the  Confederate  Con- 
gress on  account  of  the  Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion.— Oct.  1st,  General  Halleck  sent  to  McClel- 
lan, urging  him  to  cross  the  Potomac  and  attack 
the  Confederates.  National  soldiers  crossed  at 
Shepherdstown  and  drove  the  Confederates  to 
Martiusburg.  The  Westeni  gunboat  fleet  trans- 
ferred from  the  War  to  the  Navy  Department. 
National  naval  and  military  exfiedition  sailed 
from  Hilton  Head  for  St.  John's  River,Fla., open- 
ed fire  on  the  Confederate  fortifications  at  St. 
John's  Bluff  on  the  2d,  and  reduced  the  works  on 
the  3d. — 3d.  The  Confederates  drove  in  the  Union 
pickets  at  Corinth,  Miss.,  aud  on  the  4th  a  severe 
battle  was  fought  there.  (See  Corinth,  Battle  of.) 
—  bth,  Galveston,  Tex.,  occupied  by  National 
troops.  —  6th,  Battle  of  La  Vergne,  Tenn.;  the 
Confederates  were  defeated. — 7th.  Expedition  to 
destroy  the  salt-works  on  the  coast  of  Florida. 
Confederates  evacuate  Lexington, Ky. — 9th,  Stu- 
art's cavalry  start  ou  their  famous  expedition 
into  Pennsylvania;  reached  Chambersburg  on 
the  10th,  aud  on  the  llth  destroyed  much  prop- 
erty there. — 11^*.  General  Wool  arrived  at  Har- 
risburg  and  assumed  command  of  the  trooi>s  for 
the  defence  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  Bat- 
tle between  Harrodsburg  aud  Danville,  Ky.,  in 
which  the  Confederates  were  defeated.  —  13fA. 
The  Confederate  Congress  adjourned,  to  meet 
again  early  in  January,  18t)3. — 14/A.  In  the  state 
elections  held  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Indi- 
ana, the  Republicans  were  defeated. — IM,  Se- 
vere battle  between  Lexington  and  Richmond, 
in  which  45,000  Confederates  were  repulsed  by 
18,000  Nationals.  There  was  heavy  loss  on  both 
sides. — ISth,  The  guerilla  chief  Morgan  dashed 
into  Lexington,  Ky.,  and  took  125  prisoners. — 
20th.  In  the  early  hours  of  the  morning  a  small 
Confederate  force  destroyed  a  National  train  of 
eighty-one  wagons  near  Bardstown,  Ky.,  and  at 
daylight  they  captured  another  train  in  that 
town. — 2l8t,  Confederates  near  Nashville  attack- 
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ed  and  dispersed. — ^22d.  The  Governor  of  Ken- 
tacky  called  on  the  people  of  Louisville  to  de- 
fend the  menaced  city. — fHih,  General  Rosecrans 
succeeded  General  Baellin  command  of  the  army 
in  Kentncky.     Skirmish  at  Morgautown,  Ky. — 
27^A.  Confederates  attacked  and  defeated  at  Put- 
nam's Ferry,  Mo. — 2Sth.  Battle  near  Fayetteville, 
Ark.,  where  the  Confederates  were  defeated  and 
ciiased  to  the  Boston  Mountains.    Skirmish  at 
Siiickei-'s  Gap,  Va. — Xov.  1st.  Artillery  fight  at 
Philomont,  Va,,  lasting  five  hours.    The  Confed- 
erates pursued  towards  Bloomfield,  where  an- 
other skirmish  ensued,  lasting  four  hours. — ith. 
Major  Re  id  Sanders,  a  Confederate  agent,  capt- 
ured on  the  coast  of  Virginia  while  endeavor- 
ing to  escape  with  Confederate  despatches.  Na- 
tional troops  destroy  salt-works  at  Kingshury, 
Ga. — bth.  The  Confederates  attacked  Nashville 
and  were  repulsed.     General  Bumside  super- 
seded General  McClellan  in  command  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac. — 9th,  Town  of  St.  Mary, 
Ga.,  shelled  and  destroyed  by  Union  gunboats. 
— lOtk.  Great  Union  demonstration  in  Memphis. 
— \bih.  Army  of  the  Potomac  began  its  march 
from  Warrenton  towards  Fredericksburg. — 17th. 
Artillery  engagement  near  Fredericksburg.  Jef- 
ferson Davis  ordered  retaliation  for  the  execu- 
tion often  Confederates  in  Missouri. — ISth.  Con- 
federate crniser  Alabama  escaped  the  San  Jacinto 
at  Martinique. — 19^.  First  general  convention 
of"  The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the  Con- 
federate States  of  America"  met  at  Augusta,  Ga. 
— 2bth,  Confederate  raid  into  Poolesville,  Md. 
A  body  of  4000  Confederates  attacked  Newberu, 
but  were  forced  to  retreat  in  disorder. — 27th. 
■  Nearly  all  the  political  prisoners  released  from 
forts  and  government  prisons.   Confederates  de- 
feated near  Frankfort, Va. — 28th.  General  Grant's 
army  marched  towards  Holly  Springs,  Miss.  Con- 
federates crossed  the  Potomac  and  captured  near- 
ly two  companies  of  Pennsylvania  cavalry  near 
Hartwood. — 29th.  General  Stahl  fights  and  routs 
a  Confederate  force  near  Berry  ville.  —  Dec.  2d. 
King  George  Court-house,  Va.,  captured  by  Na- 
tional cavalry.    Expedition  went  out  from  Suf- 
folk, Va.,  and  recaptured  a  Pittsburgh  battery. 
— ith.  General  Banks  and  a  part  of  bis  expedi- 
tion sailed  from  New  York  for  New  Orleans. — 
bth.  Skirmish  near  Coffeeville,  Miss. — 6/^.  Con- 
federates repulsed  at  Cane  Hill,  Ark. — 7th.  Cali- 
fornia steamer  Ariel  captured  by  the  Alabama. 
— 9th.  Concordia,  on  the  Mississippi,  burned  by 
Union  troops.  —  10th.  National  gunboats  shell 
and  destroy  most  of  the  town  of  Front  Royal, 
Va. — 11th.  Skirmish  on  the  Blackwater,  Va.,  and 
National  troops  pushed  back  to  Suffolk. — 12th, 
National  gunboat  Cairo  blown  up  by  a  torpedo 
on  the  Yazoo.  —  13th.  National  troops  surprise 
aud  capture  Confederates  at  Tuscumbia,  Ala. — 
14th.  General  N.  P.  Bauks  succeeded  General  But- 
ler in  command  of  the  Department  of  the  Gulf. 
Plymouth,  N.  C,  destroyed  by  Confederates.  — 
Ibth.  Confederate  salt-works  at  Yellville,  Ark., 
destroyed. — 21$t.  A  body  of  Union  cavalry  de- 
stroyed important  railroad  bridges  in  East  Ten- 
Dessee,  with  locomotives,  and  captured  500  pris- 
oners and  700  stand  of  arms. — 23d.  Jefferson 
Davis,  head  of  the  Confederacy,  issued  a  procla- 
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mation  directing  retaliatory  measures  to  be  tak- 
en because  of  the  course  of  General  Butler  lu 
New  Orleans,  aud  dooming  him  and  his  officeuR 
to  death  by  hanging  when  caught.  He  ordered 
that  no  commanding  officer  should  be  released 
or  paroled  before  exchanged  until  General  But- 
ler should  be  punished.  Butler's  chief  offence 
was  his  '*Woman*8  Order"  (which  see). — 24«*. 
Heavy  skirmish  at  Dumfries,  Va.,  when  the  Con- 
federates were  repulsed. — 27th.  A  company  of 
Union  cavalry  were  surprised  and  captured  at 
Occoqnan,  Va. — 31«^.  The  bill  admitting  West 
Virginia  as  a  state  of  the  Union  signed  by  the 
President.  The  Monitor  sunk  at  sea  south  of 
Cape  Hatteras. 

1^63.— Jan.  Ut  General  Sullivan  fonght  For- 
rest near  Lexington,  Tenn.     Emancipation  ju- 
bilee of  the  negroes  at  Hilton  Head,  S.  C. — 2d. 
Gold  at  New  York,  133}  @  13aj.  —  3rf.  Depart- 
ment of  the  East  created,  and  General  Wool  as- 
signed to  its  command. — ith.  Confederates  de- 
feated at  Moorefield,  W.  Va.    The  Confeilerate 
general  Magruder  declares  the  port  of  Galves- 
ton, Tex.,  opened  to  the  commerce  of  the  world. 
Clarkesville,  Tenn.,  surrenders  to  the  Union 
forces. — 5^*.  An  'Mndignation  meeting"  of  the 
opposition  was  held  at  Springfield,  111.,  to  pro- 
test against  the  President's  EnuLucipatiou  Proc- 
lamation.— Sth.  Confederates  drive  Union  forces 
out  of  Springfield,  Miss.— 9M.  Exchange  of  20,000 
prisoners  effected.  —  10th.  Cavalry  skirmish  at 
Catlett's  Station.     Bombardment  of  Galveston. 
The  National  gunboat  Hatteras  sunk  by  the  Al- 
abama ou  the  coast  of  Texas.  —  11th.  General 
Weitzel  destroyed  the  Confederate  gunboat  Cot- 
ton on  the  Bayou  Tech^. — 12th.  Jefferson  Davis 
recommends  the  Confederate  Congress  to  adopt 
retaliatory  measures  against  the  operation  of 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation.  —  13th.  Peace 
resolutions  introduced  into  the  New  Jersey  Leg- 
islature. Several  boats  carrying  wounded  Union 
soldiers  destroyed  by  the  Confederates  at  Har- 
peth  Shoals,  on  the  Cumberland  River.     Con- 
federate steamer  Oreto  (afterwards  the  Florida) 
runs  the  blockade  at  Mobile. — Ibth.  National 
gunboat  Columbkij  stranded  at  Masonborough 
Inlet,  N.  C,  bunied  by  the  Confederates.    Mouud 
City,  Ark.,  burned  by  National  troops.  —  17th. 
Confederate  cruiser  Oreto  destroyed  the  brig  Es- 
telle.    Congress  resolved  to  issue  $100,000,000  in 
United  States  notes. — 20th.  General  Hunter  as- 
sumes command  of  the  Department  of  the  South. 
— 22d.  General  Fitz-John  Porter  dismissed  from 
the  National  service. — 2ith.  General  Burnside, 
at  his  own  request,  relieved  from  the  command 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. — 2Sith.  First  regi- 
ment of  negro  Union  soldiers  organized  at  Port 
Royal,  S.  C. — 26/A.  Peace  resolutions  offered  in 
the  Confederate  Congress  by  Mr.  Foote.     En- 
gagement at  Woodburj'-,  Tenn. — 27th.  Fort  McAl- 
lister, on  the  Ogeechee  River,  Ga.,  bombarded 
by  the  Montauk.  —  '30lh.  Union  gunboat  I8a4ic 
Smith  captured  in  Stono  River,  S.  C. — 31«/.  Block- 
ading squadron  off  Charleston  harbor  attacked 
by  Confederate  iron-clad  gunboats,  and  the  har- 
bor proclaimed  opened  by  Beauregard  and  tbe 
Confederate  Secretary  of  State.     Skirmish  near 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  the  Confederates  defeated. 
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— Feb. lat.  National  troops  occnpy  FrankliD,Tenii . 
—  2d.  House  of  Represeutatives  passed  a  bill 
providing  for  the  employment  of  negro  soldiers. 
— 3d.  Fort  Douelson  invested  by  Confederate 
troops,  who  were  repulsed.  Thanks  of  Con- 
gress to  Commander  John  L.  Worden,  U.  8.  N. — 
Ath.  Skirmish  near  Lake  Providence,  La. — Sth. 
Second  attack  on  Fort  Donelson  by  Confeder- 
ates repulsed. — Qth,  The  Emancipation  Procla- 
mation published  in  Louisiana.  Workingmen 
meet  at  Tammany  Hall,  New  York,  and  protest 
against  intro<lucing  negro  laborers  into  the 
Northern  States. — 7th,  Mutiny  of  the  Oue  Hun- 
dredth Illinois  Regiment  of  Volunteers.  Con- 
federates declare  the  blockade  at  Galveston  and 
Sabine  Pass  opened.  —  8th,  Circulation  of  the 
Chicago  Times  suppressed. — 9th.  A  mob  drive 
away  colored  laborers  on  the  Erie  Railway  dock 
at  Jersey  city. — 10th.  First  cargo  of  tea  from  Ja- 
pan arrived  at  New  York.  Official  denial  that 
the  blocka<le  at  Charleston  had  been  raised.— 
nth.  Secessionists  attempt  to  assassinate  Qeneral 
Banks  on  his  way  to  the  Opera  House  in  New 
Orleans.  —  I2th,  National  Currency  Bill  passes 
the  Senate.  The  Jacob  Belly  from  China,  with  a 
cargo  of  tea  worth  $1,000,000,  captured  and 
burned  by  the  Confederate  cruiser  Florida. — 
14th.  National  cavalry  defeated  at  Annandale, 
Va. — 15/*.  Confederates  defeated  at  Arkadelphia, 
Ark. — 16/*.  Conscription  Bill  passed  the  United 
States  Senate.  —  20th.  National  CuiTency  Bill 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives. — 2l8t.  Joint 
resolution  passed  Congress  for  the  expulsion  of 
George  £.  Badger  from  the  Board  of  Regents 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  appointing 
Louis  Agassiz  in  his  place. — 23d.  United  States 
Senate  authorized  the  suspension  of  the  privi- 
lege of  habeas  corpus. — 2bth.  English-Confederate 
steamer  Pc/erftoJTcaptured  by  the  Vanderbilt.  Na- 
tional Currency  Act  approved  by  the  President. 
— 26th.  Cherokee  National  Council  repeal  the  or- 
dinance of  secession. — 28th.  Confederate  steam- 
er Nashville  destroyed  by  the  Montauk  in  Ogee- 
chee  River. — March  Ath.  Palmyra,  Mo.,  burned  by 
Union  gunboats. — 6/*.  General  Hunter  ordered 
the  drafting  of  negroes  in  the  Department  of  the 
South.  Confederates  capture  Fi-anklin,  Tenn. 
— 8/*.  Brigadier-general  Stoughton  captured  by 
Moseby's  cavalry  at  Fairfax  Court  -  house,  Va. 
Twenty- three  Confederate  steamers  captured  on 
the  Yazoo  River.  —  11th.  Governor  Cannon,  of 
Delaware,  declared  the  national  authority  su- 
preme.— ISth.  House  of  Representatives  of  New 
Jersey  pass  peace  resolutions. — 19th.  Mount  Ster- 
ling, Ky.,  taken  by  Confederates,  and  retaken 
by  Nationals  on  the  23d.  English-Confederate 
steamer  GeorgUiy  laden  with  arms,  destroyed 
near  Charleston. — 2S>th.  Impressment  of  private 
property  in  the  Confederacy  authorized. — 'Mst. 
General  Herron  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  Army  of  the  Frontier.  Jacksonville,  Fla., 
burned  by  Uni<m  colored  troops  and  evacuated. 
— Apnl  1st.  Cavalry  fight  near  Drainsville,  Va. 
— 2d.  Farragut^s  fleet  ravaged  in  Red  River. 
Serious  bread-riot  in  Richmond ;  the  mob  most- 
ly women. — 2d.  Arrest  of  knights  of  the  Golden 
Circle  (which  see)  at  Reading,  Pa. — Ath.  Town 
of  Palmyra,  on  the  Cumberland,  destroyed  by 


National  gnnboat«. — hth.  Confe<lerate  vessels  de- 
tained at  Liverpool  by  order  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment.—  6/A.  President  Lincoln  and  family 
visited  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. — Tth.  Com- 
bined attack  of  iron-clad  vessels  on  Fort  Sum- 
t-er;  five  out  of  seven  National  vessels  disabled. 
Emperor  of  the  French  intimates  his  abandon- 
ment of  the  European  intervention  policy  in 
our  national  affairs.  —  Sth,  Raid  of  Nationals 
through  Loudon  County,  Va. — 14/^.  Engagement 
at  Kelly's  Ford,  on  the  Rappahannock.  —  20/A. 
Great  mass  meeting  at  Union  Square,  New  York, 
in  commemoration  of  the  uprising  of  the  loyal 
people  in  1861. — 2Ath.  National  forces  defeated 
at  Beverly,  Va.  Confederates  defeated  on  the 
Iron  Mountain  Railroad  near  St.  Louis.  Na- 
tional forces  rout  the  Confederates  at  Tuscum- 
bia,  Ala. — 26th.  Destructive  Union  raid  on  Deer 
Creek,  Miss.  Confederates  defeated  at  Rowles- 
burg,  Va. — 27tt.  Confederate  "Texan  Legion" 
captured  near  Franklin,  Ky. — 216th.  Cavalry  en- 
gagement at  Sand  Mountain,  Ga. ;  Confederates 
defeated.  —  29/A.  Fairmount,  Va.,  captured  by 
Confederates.  —  30/^.  Fast -day  in  the  Unite<l 
States.  Artillery  engagement  at  Chancellors- 
ville,Va.  Confederates  defeated  at  Williams- 
burg, Va. — May  1st.  Battle  at  Monticello,  Ky. ; 
Confederates  defeated. — 3d.  Moseby's  guerillas 
routed  at  Warrenton  Junction.  —  Ath.  Admiral 
Porter  takes  possession  of  Fort  do  Russy,  on 
Red  River. — 6th,  Confederates  put  to  flight  near 
Tupelo,  Miss.  Battle  near  Clinton,  Miss. — Ibth. 
Corbin  and  Grau  hung  at  Sandusky  for  recruit- 
ing within  the  Union  lines. — 18th.  Democratic 
convention  in  New  York  city  expresses  sympa- 
thy with  Vallandigham.  (See  Vallandigham, 
Clement  L.,  Exiled.) —2^,  23d.  Battle  of  Gum 
Swamp,  N.  C. — 28/A.  First  negro  regiment  from 
the  North  left  Boston.— 30/A.  The  French  take 
possession  of  Puobla,  Mexico. — June  1st.  Demo- 
cratic convention  in  Philadelphia  sympathized 
with  Vallandigham.  —  3d.  Peace  party  (which 
see)  meeting  in  New  York,  under  the  lead  of 
Fernando  Wood. — 8th.  General  Forey,  with  the 
French  army,  enters  the  city  of  Mexico.  De- 
partments of  Monongahela  and  Susquehanna 
created.  —  12th.  Darien,  Ga.,  destroyed  by  Na- 
tional forces.  Governor  Curtin,  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, calls  out  the  militia  and  asks  for  troops  from 
New  York  to  repel  threatened  Confederate  in- 
vasion. General  Gillmore  in  command  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  South. — 14/A.  The  consuls  of 
England  and  Austria  dismissed  from  the  Con- 
federacy,—  15/A.  President  Lincoln  calls  for 
100,000  men  to  repel  invasion. — 19/^.  Confeder- 
ate invasion  of  Indiana. — ^21«/.  Confederate  cav- 
alry defeated  at  Aldie  Gap,  Va. — 2Sth.  General 
Meade  succeeded  General  Hooker  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  Bridge  over 
the  Susquehanna  burned.  The  authorities  of 
the  city  of  Philadelphia  petition  the  President 
to  relieve  General  McClellan  of  command. — 30<*, 
Martial  law  proclaimed  in  Baltimore. — July  IsU 
Battle  at  Carlisle,  Penn. — 10th,  Martial  law  pro- 
claimed at  Louisville,  Ky.  Cavalry  engagement 
on  the  Antietam  battle-field.  —  11th,  Conscrip- 
tion under  the  draft  begins  in  New  York  city. 
— 12th.  Martial  law  proclaimed  in  Cincinnati. — 
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13<A.  Tazoo  City,  Miss.,  captured  by  the  Nation- 
als.— lAth.  Draft  riots  in  Boston. — Ibth,  Riota  in 
Boston,  Brooklyn,  Jersey  City,  Stateu  Island, 
and  other  places. — ^23d.  Engagement  at  Manas- 
sas Gap;  300  Confederates  killed  or  wounded, 
and  90  captured. — '30tk,  President  Lincoln  pro- 
claims a  retaliating  policy  in  favor  of  negro  sol- 
diers. Defeat  of  Confederates  at  Winchester, 
Ky.  —  Atig.  1«*.  Heavy  cavalry  fight  at  Kelly's 
Ford,  Va.,  and  Confederates  defeated. — 3d.  Gov- 
ernor Seymour,  of  New  York,  remonstrated 
against  the  enforcement  of  the  draft,  because  of 
alleged  unfair  enrolment.  On  the  7th,  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  replied  and  intimated  that  the  draft 
should  be  carried  out. — 6lA.  National  Thanks- 
giving -day  observed.  —  12ih.  General  Robert 
Toombs  exposes  the  bankruptcy  of  the  Confed- 
eracy.— Ibth.  The  Common  Council  of  New  York 
'  city  voted  $3,000,000  for  conscripts.— 21«e.  Na- 
tional batteries  opened  on  Charleston.  —  2^. 
Beauregard  protests  against  shelling  Charles- 
ton.— 2btk,  Many  regiments  in  the  squares  of 
New  York  city  to  enforce  the  draft ;  removed 
September  5. — 2Sth.  The  Supervisors  of  New 
York  county  appropriate  $2,000,000  for  the  re- 
lief of  conscripts.— Siepf.  4th.  Bread-riot  at  Mo- 
bile, Ala.  —  llth.  One  half  of  James  Island, 
Charleston  harbor,  captured  by  National  troops. 
— 13th.  Brilliant  cavalry  engagement  at  Culpep- 
er  Court-house,  Va. — 2l8t  Sharp  cavalry  fight 
and  National  victory  at  Madison  Court-house, 
Va. — 24fh.  Port  of  Alexandria,  Va.,  officially  de- 
clared to  be  open  to  trade. — Oct.  ^th.  Confed- 
erates under  Bragg  bombarded  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.,  from  Lookout  Mountain. — 7th.  The  Brit- 
ish government  seized  the  Confederate  **  rams '' 
building  in  the  Mersey,  and  forbid  their  de- 
parture.— 10^.  Confederates  defeated  at  Blue 
Springs,  East  Tennessee. — I7th,  The  President 
orders  a  levy  of  300,000  men ;  and  if  not 
furnished  by  Jan.  1, 1864,  ordered  a  draft  for 
the  deficiency. — 20th.  Union  meeting  at  Little 
Rock,  Ark.— 31««.  Battle  of  Shell  Mound,  Tenn. ; 
Confederates  defeated.  — Nov.  let.  Plot  to  lib- 
erate Confederate  prisoners  in  Ohio  discov- 
ered.— 2d.  Landing  of  General  Banks's  army  in 
Texas. — 3d.  Confederate  cavalry  defeated  near 
Columbia,  and  at  Colliersville,  Tenn.  Battle  of 
Bayou  Coteau,  La.— 4^ii.  Banks  takes  possession 
of  Brownsville  on  the  Rio  Grande.  —  9th.  Gen- 
eral Robert  Toombs  denounces  the  course  of  the 
Confederate  government  in  a  speech  in  Georgia. 
— 11th.  Lord  Lyons,  the  British  Minister,  official- 
ly informed  the  United  States  government  of  a 
contemplated  Confederate  raid  from  Canada,  to 
destroy  Buffalo,  and  liberate  Confederate  pris- 
oners on  St.  John's  Island,  near  Sandusky.  A 
fleet  of  French  steamers  arrived  oflf  Brazos,  Tex. 
— Ibth,  Corpus  Christi  Pass,  Tex.,  captured  by 
National  troops.  —  ISth.  Mustang  Island,  Tex., 
captured  by  the  Nationals. — 19M.  Gettysburg 
battle-field  consecrated  as  a  national  cemetery 
for  Union  soldiers  who  fell  in  the  July  battles. 
— 26th,  National  Thanksgiving -day  observed. 
— DecSth,  President  Liucoln  issued  a  proclama- 
tion of  amnesty.  Congress  thanked  General 
Grant  and  his  army,  and  ordered  a  gold  medal 
to  bo  struck  in  honor  of  the  general. — 12th.  No- 1 


tice  given  that  the  Confederate  authorities  re- 
fused to  receive  more  supplies  for  the  starving 
Union  prisoners  in  Richmond,  Va. 

1864.-;-Jati.  11th.  General  Banks  issued  aproc* 
lamation  for  an  election  in  Louisiana,  Feb.  22d. 
A  provisional  free -state  government  inaugu- 
rated at  Little  Rock,  Ark.  —  252A.  Congress 
thanked  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  for  the  gift  to  the 
government  of  the  steamer  Vanderbilt^  worth 
$800,000.— 26<*.  The  United  States  Circuit  Conrt 
at  Lonisville,  Ky.,  decided  that  guerillas  were 
''*  common  enemies,''  and  that  carriers  could  not 
recover  at  law  goods  stolen  by  such. — 27th.  La- 
dies' Loyal  League,  New  York,  sent  a  petition 
for  general  emancipation,  bearing  100,000  signa- 
tures. Confederate  cavalry  defeated  at  Sevier- 
ville,  East  Tennessee.  Three  hundred  Confed- 
erate salt-kettles  destroyed  at  St.  Andrew's  Bay, 
Flsb.—28th.  Battle  at  Fair  Garden,  East  Tennes- 
see ;  Confederates  defeated. — Feb.  Ut.  The  Presi- 
dent ordered  a  draft,  on  March  10,  for  500,000  men, 
for  three  years  or  the  war.— -4<fc.  Colonel  Mul- 
ligan drove  Early  out  of  Moorefield',  West  Vir- 
ginia.— IZth.  Governor  Bramlette,  of  Kentucky, 
proclaims  protection  to  slaves  from  claims  by 
Confederate  owners. — 22d.  Michael  Hahn  elected 
governor  of  Louisiana  by  the  loyal  vote. — Mose- 
by  defeats  Union  cavalry  at  Drainsville. — 23d. 
Admiral  Farragut  began  a  six  days'  bombard- 
ment of  Fort  Powell,  below  Mobile. — March  2d. 
Ulysses  S.  Grant  made  lieutenant-general. — 6/^. 
Confederates  hung  tweiity-three  Union  prison- 
ers of  war  (one  a  dnimmer-boy  aged  fifteen)  at 
Kinston,  N.  C. — 7th.  Vallandigham  advises  forci- 
ble resistance  to  United  States  authority. — Sth. 
New  York  state  voted  by  over  30,000  majority 
for  the  soldiers'  voting  law. — 9th.  Colored  troops 
under  Colonel  Cole  captured  Sufftdk,  Va. — 15/th. 
President  Lincoln  calls  for  200,000  men  in  addi- 
tion to  the  500,000  called  for  Feb.  l.—lOth.  Gov- 
ernor of  Kentucky  remonstrates  against  employ- 
ing slaves  in  the  army.  Arkansas  votes  to  be- 
come a  free-labor  state. — 17^^.  General  Grant 
assumes  command  of  all  the  armies  of  the  re- 
public. Fort  De  Russy  blown  up  by  the  National 
forces.  —  28^^.  Louisiana  State  Constitutional 
Convention  met  at  New  Orleans. — 31st.  Long- 
streei's  army,  after  wintering  in  East  Tennessee, 
retired  to  Virginia. — AptHl  10th.  Confederates 
seized  and  blew  np  Cape  Lookout  light-house, 
N.  C. — 13fA.  New  York  Senate  pass  the  soldiers' 
voting  bill  by  a  unanimous  vote.  —  16th.  Ohio 
Superior  Court  decides  the  soldiers'  votiug  law 
constitutional.  Snrprise  and  defeat  of  Confed- 
erates at  Half  Mountain,  Ky.,  by  Colonel  Gallup. 
— 17th.  Women's  brea<l-riot  in  Savannah,  Ga. — 
2l8t.  Nationals  destroy  the  state  salt-works  near 
Wilmington,  N.  C,  worth  $100,000.— 25/A.  The 
offer  of  85,000  one  hundred  days'  men  by  the 
governors  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin, 
and  Iowa  accepte<l  by  the  President. — May  let. 
Ladies'  National  Covenant  to  disuse  imported 
articles  formed  at  Washington,  D.  C. — 2d.  Ohio 
National  Gnard,  38,000  strong,  report  for  duty. 
— 3d.  Commodore  Wilkes  reprimanded  and  sus- 
pended from  duty  for  three  years,  for  disobedi- 
ence and  disrespect  to  his  superior  officer. — ith. 
Colonel  Spear,  Eleventh  Pennsylvania  Cavalry, 
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departed  on  a  raid  from  Portsmouth.  Va.,  capt- ' 
ured  a  Coufederate  camp  on  the  Weldoii  road, 
and  destroyed  $500,000  worth  of  proi^erty  at  Jar-  , 
ratt'a  Station. — 7th.  To  this  date,  1  lieutenant- 
general,  5  ni^jor-generals,  25  brigadiers,  186  colo- 
nels, 146  lieutenant -colonels,  214  majors,  2497 
captains,  5811  lient«iianta,  10,563  non-commis- 
sioned officers,  121,156  privates  of  the  Confed- 
erate army,  and  5800  Confederate  citizens  had 
been  made  prisoners  by  National  troops.  Gen-  i 
eral  Crook  defeated  the  Confederates  at  Cloyd's  | 
Monntain,  West  Virginia,  and  fought  an  artil- 
lery duel  on  the  10th. — 15<A.  This  was  the  lirst 
day  of  rest  for  the  Anny  of  the  Potomac  for  twelve 
days. — Wk.  Sortie  from  Fort  Darling  upon  Gen- 
eral Butler's  besieging  force.  —  18^A.  General 
Howard  defeats  a  Confederate  force  at  Adairs- 
ville,  Ga.  Nationals  defeat  Confederates  at  Yel- 
low Bayou,  La.,  the  latter  led  by  Prince  Polignac. 
A  forged  Presidential  proclamation,  calling  for 
400,000  more  troops  was  published  for  the  pur- 
pose of  gold  speculation.  The  perpetrators 
(Howard  and  Mallison)  were  sent  to  Fort  Lafay- 
ette.— 26<A.  Major-general  Foster  takes  com- j 
maud  of  the  Department  of  the  South.  Louisi- 
ana State  Constitutional  Convention  adopts  a 
clause  abolishing  slavery. — 27tk.  Eight  steamers 
and  other  shipping  bnmed  at  New  Orleans  by 
incendiaries. — '30th,  McPherson  had  a  sharp  en- 
counter at  the  railroad  near  Mainetta,  Ga.,  tak- 
ing 400  prisoners,  with  a  railroad  train  of  sick 
and  wounded  Confederates. — June  let.  To  this 
dnte,  the  Nationals  had  taken  from  the  Confed- 
erates as  naval  prizes,  232  steamers,  627  schoon- 
ers, 159  sloops,  29  barks,  32  brigs,  15  ships,  and 
133  yachts  and  small  craft;  in  all,  1227  vessels, 
worth  $17,000,000.— 2d.  Heavy  artillery  tiring 
and  skirmishing  at  Bennuda  Hundred.  United 
States  gunboat  Water  Witch  surprised  and  capt- 
ured in  Ossabaw  Sound,  Ga. — 6^A.  General  Hun- 
t-er  occupied  Staunton,  Va. — dth.  Blockade-run- 
ner Fervensey  run  ashore  by  the  supply  steam- 
er Xewbem,  and  taken;  worth,  with  cargo, 
$1,000,000.— 13f A.  The  House  of  Representatives 
repealed  the  Fugitive  Slave  law  (which  see). — 
17th.  Near  Atlanta,  600  Confederate  conscripts 
tied  to  the  Union  lines. — 22d.  Battle  of  Gulp's 
Fann,  Ga. — 24th.  Maryland  Constitutional  Con- 
vention passed  an  emancipation  clause. — ^25^^. 
General  Pillow,  with  3000  Confederates,  repulsed 
at  Lafayette,  Teun. — ^27 ^A.  General  Carr  defeated 
the  Confederates  near  St.  Charles,  Mo. — dOth.  Sec- 
retary Chase  of  the  Treasury  resigned  his  office. — 
July  Ut.  General  Sherman  captured  2000  prison- 
ers near  Marietta,  Ga. — 3d.  General  Sherman  oc- 
cupied Kenesaw  Mountain  at  daylight. — Aih.  A 
national  salute  of  double-shotted  cannons  fired 
into  Petersburg,  Va. — bth.  The  Confederates  in 
Jackson  flanked  and  driven  out  by  General  Slo- 
cum.  General  Bradley  Johnson,  with  3(X)0  Con- 
federate troops,  crossed  the  Potomac  into  Mary- 
land. —  9th.  Governor  Brown,  of  Georgia,  called 
out  the  reserve  militia,  from  fifteen  to  fifty-five 
^ears  of  age.  A  mass  meeting  in  Geneva,  S wi  tz., 
adopted  resolutions  of  sympathy  with  the  United 
States  and  approved  the  emancipation  measure. 
.President  Lincoln,  in  a  proclamation,  put  forth 
his  p)an  fur  reorganizing  the  disorganized  states. 


—  I2th.  Confederates  approached  within  ^ye 
miles  of  the  Patent  Office  at  Washiugt<m  and 
were  repulHed  with  heavy  loss.  —  13/A,  14/A. 
Gencnil  A.  J.  Smith  defeiitetl  the  Confederates 
under  Forrest,  Lee,  and  Walker,  in  five  different 
engagements,  in  Mississippi,  killing  and  wound- 
ing over  2000. — Ibth.  Six  steamers  bunied  at  St. 
Louis  by  incendiaries. — I6th.  Gold  in  New  York 
rose  to  1^.  General  Konsseau  bnmed  four  store- 
houses and  their  con  tents  of  provisions  at  Youngs- 
ville,  Ala.  —  I7th.  General  Slocnm  defeated  the 
Confederates  at  Grand  Gulf,  Miss. — IQth.  Rous- 
seau sent  out  raiders  on  the  Atlanta  and  Mont- 
gomery  railway,  who  destroyed  a  large  section  of 
it,  defeated  1500  Confederates  in  a  battle,  and 
captured  400  conscripts.  The  President  called 
for  300,000  volunteers  within  fifty  days,  the  de- 
ficiency to  be  made  up  by  drafts. — 20th.  General 
Asboth  captured  a  Confederate  camp  for  con-' 
scripts  in  Florida. — 2Ut.  Henderson,  Ky.,  at- 
tacked by  700  guerillas. — 22d.  General  Rousseau 
reached  Sherman's  lines  near  Atlanta,  having  in 
fifteen  days  traversed  450  miles,taken  and  paroled 
2000  prisoners,  killed  and  wounded  200,  captnre<l 
tiOO  horses  and  mules,  and  800  negroes,  destroyed 
31  miles  of  railroad,  13  depots,  some  cars  and  en- 
gines, and  a  great  quantity  of  cotton,  provisions, 
and  stores.  Louisiana  State  Convention  adopted 
a  constitution  abolishing  slavery.— 26/A.  A  gun- 
boat expedition  on  Grand  Lake,  La.,  destroyed 
many  boata  of  the  Confederates,  and  on  the  27th 
destroyed  saw-mills  worth  $40,000. — 29th.  Gen- 
eral Canby  enrolled  all  citizens  in  the  Department 
of  the  Gulf,  and  expelled  the  families  of  Coufeder- 
ate soldiers. — Aug.  let.  Confederates  defeated  by 
General  Kelly  at  Cumberland,  Md. — 2d.  General 
Banks  enrolled  into  the  service  all  the  negroes  in 
the  Department  of  the  Gulf  between  eighteen  and 
forty  years  of  age. — 91*.  An  ordnance-boat,  laden 
with  ammunition,  was  blown  up  at  City  Point, 
James  River,  killing  50  persons,  wounding  120, 
and  destroying  many  buildings. —  ibth.  Com- 
modore Craven,  on  the  MagarUf  seized  the  Con- 
federate cruiser  Georgia  near  Lisbon. — ISth.  The 
Confederate  cruiser  Tallahiuseey  after  great  dep- 
redations on  the  sea,  gets  int«  Halifax,  N.  S. ; 
but,  having  secured  some  coal,  was  ordered  out 
of  the  harbor  and  ran  the  blockade  into  Wil- 
mington.—23d.  Nearly  all  the  Fifth  Illinois  Vol- 
unteers captured  near  Duval's  Blufl'  by  Shelby. 
— 29th.  General  Hunter  superseded  in  command 
of  the  Department  of  Western  Virginia  by  Gen- 
eral Crook. — Sept  7th.  Confederates  defeated  at 
Reedy  ville,  Tenn.,  by  Colonel  Jourdan,  with 
about  250  Pennsylvania  cavalry. — Sth.  The  Con- 
federate General  Price  crossed  the  Arkansas  Riv- 
er at  Dardanelles,  on  his  way  to  Missouri. — lAth. 
Governor  Brown,  by  proclamation,  withdrew 
the  Georgia  militia,  15,000  strong,  from  the  Con- 
federate army  at  Atlanta.  —  19/A.  Secessionist 
passengers  seized  the  steamers  Island  Queen  and 
Parsons  on  Lake  Erie,  with  the  intention  of 
capturing  the  United  States  gunboat  Michigan; 
but  the  latter  captured  the  whole  party ;  the 
Queen  was  sunk  and  the  Parsons  was  abandoned. 
A  Confederate  force  of  1500  captured  a  train 
worth  $1,000,000  at  Cabin  Creek,  Kansas.— 26/*. 
The  Coufederate  governor  (Allen)  of  Louisiana 
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wrote  to  the  Confederate  Secretary  of  War  that 
the  time  bad  arrived  for  them  to  *'  put  into  the 
army  every  able-bodied  negro  as  a  soldier." — 
29th,  The  United  States  steam-packet  Roanoke, 
just  after  passing  out  of  Havana,  Cuba,  admitted 
ou  board  three  boat-loads  of  men  claiming  to  be 
passengers,  who  seized  the  vessel,  put  the  pas- 
sengers oil  boanl  another  vessel,  went  to  Ber- 
muda, burned  the  steamer  there,  and  went  ashore. 
— 30/A.  The  Confederate  general  Vaughan  driv- 
en out  of  his  works  at  Carroll  Station,  East  Ten- 
nessee, by  General  Gillem. —  Oct  3d.  John  B. 
Meigs,  Sheridan's  chief-engineer  in  the  Shenan- 
doah valley,  having  been  brutally  murdered  by 
some  gnerillas,  all  the  houses  within  a  ra<lius 
of  five  miles  were  burned  in  retaliation. — 6M.  A 
Richmond  paper  advocated  the  employment  of 
slaves  as  soldiers.— 7 tA.  Commander  Collins,  in 
the  gunboat  Wachusett,  ran  down  and  captured 
in  the  harbor  of  Bahia,  Brazil,  the  Confederate 
cruiser  Florida. — 10th,  Maryland  adopted  a  new 
constitution  which  abolished  slavery. — I2th,  It 
was  announced  that  all  the  regimental  flags 
taken  from  the  Nationals  in  the  Department  of 
Arkansas  and  the  Gulf  had  been  retaken  while 
on  their  way  to  Richmond. — l^tk.  Some  of  the 
negro  Union  soldiers,  prisoners  of  war,  having 
been  set  at  work  in  the  trenches  by  the  Con- 
federates, General  Butler  put  eighty-seven  Con- 
federate prisoners  of  war  at  work,  under  the 
lire  of  Confederate  shells,  at  Dntch  Gap  (which 
see). — X7th.  The  governors  of  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  South  Ctirolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and 
Missouri  held  a  conference  at  Augusta,  Ga.,  and 
resolved  to  strengthen  the  Confederate  army 
with  white  men  and  negroes. — I8th.  Some  of  the 
feminine  nobility  of  England  and  Secession 
women  opened  a  fair  in  Liverpool  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Confederate  cause. — 22d.  General  An- 
ger, about  this  time,  put  in  practice  an  effective 
way  of  defending  National  army  trains  on  the 
Manassas  Gap  railway  from  gnerillas,  by  plao- 
ing  in  each  train,  in  conspicuous  positions,  emi- 
nent Secessionists  residing  within  the  Union 
lines. — 25fA.  General  Pleasanton,  in  pursuit  of 
Price  in  Missouri,  attacked  him  near  the  Little 
Osage  River ;  captured  Generals  Marmaduke  and 
Cabell,  and  1000  men,  and  sent  the  remainder 
flying  southwards. — 28th.  General  Gillem  de- 
feated the  CoiifMlerates  at  Morrist-own,  Tenn., 
taking  500  prisoners  and  13  guns. — 3l8t.  Plym- 
outh, N.  C,  taken  by  Commander  Macomb. — 
Xav.  bth,  Forrest,  with  artillery  at  Johnsville, 
Tenn.,  destroyed  three  "  tin-clad  "  gunboats  and 
seven  transports  belonging  to  the  Nationals. — 
Sth.  General  George  B.  McClellan  resigns  his 
commission  in  the  National  army.  A  flag  of  truce 
fleet  of  eighteen  steamers  departed  from  Hamp- 
ton Roads  for  the  Savannah  River  to  effect  an 
exchange  of  10,000  prisoners.  The  exchange 
l>egan  Nov.  12  by  Colonel  Mulford  near  Fort 
Pulaski. — IZth.  General  Gillem  defeated  by  Gen- 
eral Breckinridge,  near  Bull's  Gap,  East  Ten- 
nessee, who  took  all  his  artillery,  trains,  and  biig- 
gage. — i&th.  Confederates  surprised  and  capt- 
ured Butler's  picket-line  at  Bermuda  Hundred. 
— I9th.  The  President,  by  proclamation,  raised 
the  blockade  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  Pensacola  and 


Femandina,  Fla, — 22d.  Hood  advances  from 
near  Florence,  Ala.,  towards  Nashville,  with 
40,000  Confederate  troops. — 2Ath,  Thanksgiving- 
day  observed  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  when 
59,000  pounds  of  turkeys,  sent  firom  the  North, 
were  consumed.  About  36,000  pounds  were  sent 
to  Sheridan's  army  in  the  Shenandoah  valley. — 
25^^.  An  attempt  was  ma<le  by  Confederate 
agents  to  burn  the  city  of  New  York,  by  light- 
ing fires  in  rooms  hired  by  the  incendiaries  in 
fifteen  of  the  principal  hotels.  General  Dix,  in 
the  morning,  ordered  all  persons  from  the  insur- 
gent states  to  register  themselves  at  the  prov- 
ost-marshal's office,  and  declai*ed  the  incendia- 
ries to  be  spies,  who,  if  caught,  would  be  imme- 
diately executed. — 2dtk.  General  Foster  co-op- 
erated with  General  Sherman  as  he  approached 
the  sea  from  Atlanta. — Dec.  2d.  The  Pope  de- 
clined to  commit  himself  to  the  Confederate 

i  cause.  Up  to  this  time  sixty-five  blockade-run- 
ning steamers  had  been  taken  or  destroyed  in 
attempts  to  i*each  Wilmington,  N.  C,  the  vessels 
and  cargoes  being  worth  $13,000,000.— ^<A.  Mil- 
roy  defeated  the  Confederates  near  Murfrees- 
borough,  Tenn. — 8th.  Confederate  plot  to  burn 
Detn)it  discovered.  —  Ihth.  Rousseau,  at  Mur- 
freesborongh,  defeated  Forrest,  who  lost  1500 
men. — 17 th.  To  keep  out  improper  persons  from 
Canada,  the  Secretary  of  State  issued  an  order 
that  all  persons  entering  the  United  States 
from  a  foreign  country  must  have  passports, 
excepting  emigrants  coming  dii'ect  from  sea 
to  our  ports.  —  19th.  The  President  issued  a 
call  for  300,000  volunteers,  any  deficiency  to  be 
ma<le  up  by  a  draft  on  Feb.  5,  1865. — Colonel 

'  Mulford  reached  Fortress  Monroe  with  the  last 
of  the  12,000  Union  prisoners  he  was  able  to  ob- 
tain by  exchange. — 21»f.  Admiral  Farragut  made 
Vice  -  admiral,  in  rew^anl  for  his  great  achieve- 
ments, that  grade  corresponding  to  General 
Grant's  rank  in  the  army. — 2/th.  Completion  of 
the  destruction  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad 
from  Corinth  to  below  Okolona,  by  a  raiding 
force  sent  out  by  General  Dana. 

1865.— Jaw.  6th.  A  fleet  of  transports  and  9000 
troops,  under  General  Terry,  sailed  from  Fortress 
Monroe  for  an  attack  on  Fort  Fisher.  —  lO^A. 
Meeting  in  Philadelphia  to  give  charitable  aid 
to  Confederates  in  Savannah.  On  the  14th  two 
vessels  left  New  York  with  supplies  for  the  suf- 
fering citizens  of  Savannah. — 14th.  Dr.  Gwynn, 
of  California,  a  zealous  Secessionist,  said  to  have 
been  made  a  duke  by  Emperor  Maximilian  of 
Mexico. — 15/^.  Confederate  post  at  Pocotaligo 
Bridge,  S.  C,  taken  by  the  Nationals,  and  the 
(  railroad  )  bridge  saved.  —  16th.  Magazine  in 
captured  Fort  Fisher  exploded  and  killed  or 
wounded  about  300  National  troops.  Another 
vessel  left  New  York  Isden  with  provisions  for 
the  suffering  citizens  of  Savannah.  The  policy 
of  Jefferson  Davis  unsparingly  assailed  in  the 
Confederate  Congress  at  Richmond. — 17th.  The 
"monitor"  Patapeco  blown  up  by  a  torpedo  at 
Charleston  and  sunk,  with  seven  officers  and 
sixty-five  men. — IHth.  Three  fine  blockade-run- 
ners went  into  the  Capo  Fear  River,  iguorant 
of  the  fall  of  Fort  Fisher,  and  were  captured. — 
22d.  The  main  ship-channel  at  Savannah  was 
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opened. — 2^ih,  Jeffersou  Davis  proclaimed  March 
10  a  day  for  a  pablic  fast. — 26<A.  This  day  was 
observed  as  a  festival  in  Loaisianai  by  procla- 
luatioD  of  Governor  Hahu,  in  honor  of  the  eman- 
cipation acts  in  Missouri  and  Tennessee. — Feb. 
Ittt.  The  Legislature  of  Illinois  ratifies  the  eman- 
cipation amendment  to  the  National  Constitu- 
tion ;  the  first  to  do  so.  John  S.  Rock,  a  negro 
of  pure  blood,  admitted  to  practice  as  a  lawyer 
in4he  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States;  the 
tirst.  —  2d.  General  Robert  £.  Lee  made  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Confederate  forces. — iih. 
Lieutenant-commander  Cushing,  with  fifty-one 


ure  of  fourteen  cities,  the  destruction  of  hun- 
dreds of  miles  of  railroad  and  thousands  of  bales 
of  cotton, the  taking  of  85  guns,  4000pri8oner8,  and 
25,000  animals,  and  the  freeing  of  15,000  white 
and  black  refugees ;  also  the  destruction  of  an 
immense  quantity  of  machinery  and  other  prop- 
erty.— lSth»  The  Confederate  Congress  adjourn- 
ed sine  die.  It  was  their  final  session.  One  of 
its  latest  acts  was  to  authorize  the  raising  of 
a  negro  military  force.  —  25th.  R.  C.  Kennedy 
hanged  at  Fort  Lafayette  for  having  been  con- 
cerned in  the  attempt  to  burn  the  city  of  New 
York. — 27tA.  General  Steele  encounters  and  de- 


men,  in  four  boats,  destroyed  cotton  valued  at   feats  800  Confederates  at  Mitchell's  Fork. — 2Sth. 


$15,000  at  All-Saint«,  N.  C.—bth.  Harry  Gilmore's  ' 
camp  broken  up  and  himself  captured  at  Moore- 
field,  W.  Va.,  by  Lieutenant -colonel  Whittaker, 
who  marched  over  mountains  and  across  streams 
filled  with  floating  ice— one  hundred  and  forty 
miles  in  forty-eight  hours — with  300  picked  cav- 
alry for  the  purpose. — 6th.  A  number  of  soldiers 
in  Early's  army  send  a  petition  to  Jefferson  Da- 
vis to  stop  the  war. — 7th.  The  Confederate  Sen- 
ate rejected  the  plan  to  raise  200,000  negro  sol- 
diers.    Of  500  Confederate  prisoners  at  Camp 


^*  Monitor  "  Milwaukee  blown  up  and  sunk  by  a 
torpedo  in  Mobile  Bay;  only  one  man  injured. 
The  "monitor"  Osage  blown  up  and  sunk  the 
next  day  by  a  torpedo  in  Mobile  Bay.  Of  her 
crew,  four  were  killed  and  six  wounded.  The 
Milwaukee^  having  sunk  in  shallow  wat«r,  kept 
up  her  firing. —  20th.  The  amount  of  cotton 
taken  at  Savannah  reported  at  38,500  bales,  of 
which  6000  bales  were  Sea  Island.— Sls^  The 
transport  General  Lyon  burned  off  Cape  Hatter- 
as,  and  about  500  soldiers  ])erished. — April  1st, 


Chase,  Ohio,  ordered  for  exchange,  260  voted  to  •  Newbern,  N.  C,  fired  in  several  places  by  iu- 
reuiaiu  prisoners,  preferring  their  good  treat-  |  cendiaries ;  little  harm  done.  Battle  of  Big 
ment  there. — 13tA.  Superintendent  Conway,  in  i  Mulberry  Creek,  Ala.;  Confederates  defeated  by 
charge  of  free  labor  in  Louisiana,  reported  that   Wilson.  —  2d.  The  Confederates  at  Richmond 


during  the  year  1864  14,000  freednien  had  been 
supported  by  the  national  government,  at  a 
cost  of  $113,500 ;  and  that  50,000  freedmen  were 
at  work  under  him,  and  15,000  others  under  mil- 
itary rule. — 16^^.  By  permission  of  the  Confed- 
erate authorities,  vessels  wore  allowed  to  take 
cotton  from  Savannah  to  New  York  to  purchase 
blankets  for  Confederate  prisoners;  the  first 
two  vessels  of  the  fleet  arrived  at  New  York 
with  cargoes  valued  at  $6,000,000.  Confederate 
iron- works  in  the  Shenandoah  valley  destroyed 
by  National  troops. — 17th.  A  Confederate  paper- 
dollar  worth  two  cent>s  in  Richmond  this  day. — 
ISth.  General  Lee  wrote  a  letter  to  a  Confederate 


blow  up  their  foits  and  "  rams "  preparatory  to 
evacuating  the  city. — 3d.  Rejoicing  throughout 
the  loyal  states  because  of  the  evacuation  of 
Richmond  by  the  Confederate  troops  and  flight 
of  the  Confederate  government.  National  troops 
enter  Petersburg  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. This  day  a  Richmond  paper  quoted  flour 
at  from  $900  to  $1000  per  bari-el  (Confederate 
money) ;  corn,  $100  per  bushel ;  butter,  $20  per 
pound,  etc. — 4th.  President  Lincoln  sent  a  de- 
spatch dated  ^'  Jefferson  Davis's  late  Residence 
in  Richmond,"  and  held  a  reception  in  that  man- 
sion.—  Sth.  Tlie  last  of  the  state  prisoners  in 
Fort  Lafayette  discharged.      First  review  of 


Congressman  declaring  that  the  white  people  '  Union  troops  in  Richmond  took  place.  —  9/^ 
could  not  carry  on  the  war,  and  recommending  .  Secretary  Stanton  ordered  a  salute  of  two  hnn- 
the  employment  of  negroes  as  soldiers. —  21st.  j  dred  guns  at  West  Point,  and  at  each  United 
Generals  Crook  and  Kelly  seized  in  their  beds  |  States  post,  arsenal,  and  department  and  army 


at  Cumberland,  Md.,  and  earned  away  prison- 
ers by  Confederate  guerillas.  —  22d.  The  divis- 
ions of  Terry  and  Cox  enter  Wilmington,  N.  C, 
evacuated  by  the  Confederates. — 24th.  John  Y. 
Beale,  of  Virginia,  hanged  as  a  spy  at  Fort  La- 
fayette, N.  Y.  He  was  one  of  the  pirates  who 
tried  to  seize  the  Michigan  on  Lake  Erie. — ^25(A. 
General  Joseph  £.  Johnston  supersedes  Beaure- 
gard in  command  of  the  Confederate  forces  in 
North  Carolina. — March  Ist.  Admiral  Dahlgren's 
flag-ship  Harvest  Moon  blown  up  by  a  torpedo 
and  sunk ;  only  one  life  lost.  New  Jersey  re- 
jects the  emancipation  amendment  to  the  na- 
tional Constitution. — 2d.  The  Confederates  at 
Mobile  fire  twenty-four  shots  at  a  flag-of-truce 
steamer.  A  secret  council  of  Confederate  lead- 
ers in  Europe  ended  at  Paris  this  day. —  8th. 
Battle  near  Jackson's  Mills,  N.  C,  in  which  the 
Confederates  captnred  1500  Nationals  and  three 
guns. —  10th.  Up  to  this  day,  Slierman's  march 
through  the  Carolinas  has  resulted  in  the  capt- 


headquarters,  f<»r  Lee's  suiTender. —  10^/i.  The 
American  consul  at  Havana  hoisted  the  Amer- 
ican flag,  when  the  Confederate  sympathizera 
there  threatened  to  mob  him,  but  were  prevent- 
ed by  the  authorities.  —  11th.  A  proclamation 
was  issued  to  the  effect  that  hereafter  all  for- 
eign vessels  in  American  ports  wore  to  have  ex- 
actly the  same  treatment  that  ours  have  in  for- 
eign ports.  Latham,  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railway,  who  tore  a  Union  flag 
from  a  train  on  the  10th,  was  made  to  parade 
through  Portland,  Me.,  in  United  States  soldiers' 
uniform,  with  a  United  States  flag  in  his  hands; 
to  salute  it;  and  to  make  patriotic  speeches. 
The  flag  was  left  nailed  to  his  house. — 13^^.  An 
order  from  the  W^ar  Department  announced  that 
it  would  stop  all  drafting  and  recruiting  in  the 
loyal  states,  curtail  military  expenses,, and  dis- 
continue restrictions  on  commerce  and  trade  as 
soon  as  possible.  Raleigh,  N.  C,  occupied  by 
National  cavalry.  —  14th,  The  colored  men  of 
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eastern  Tenuessee  presented  a  petition  in  the 
State  Senate  for  equality  before  the  law  and  the 
elective  franchise.  Four  National  vessels — two 
gunboats,  a  tug,  and  a  transport — blown  up  by 
torpedoes  in  Mobile  Bay. — Ibth.  General  Saxton 
called  a  mass  meeting  at  Charleston,  and  William 


FORT  LAFATKTTK* 

Lloyd  Garrison  addressed  them. — 18th,  The  Con- 
federate prisoners  at  Point  Lookout,  22,000  in 
number,  express,  by  resolutions,  their  abhorrence 
of  the  assassination  of  President  Lincoln. — 22d, 
General  Hancock  reported  tbat  nearly  all  of  the 
command  of  Moseby,  the  guerilla  chief,  had  sur- 
rendered, and  some  of  his  men  were  hunting  for 
him  to  obtain  the  $2000  reward  offered  for  him. 
[In  1878  Moseby  was  appointed  United  States 
Consul-general  in  China.]  —  26ih,  Booth,  the 
murderer  of  President  Lincoln,  found  in  a  bam 
belonging  to  one  Garnett,  in  Virginia,  three 
miles  from  Port  Royal,  with  Herrold,  an  accom- 
plice, and  refused  to  surrender.  The  bam  was 
set  on  fire,  and  Booth,  while  trying  to  shoot  one 
of  his  pursuers,  was  mortally  wounded  by  a  shot 
in  the  head,  fired  by  Sergeant  Corbett,  and  died 
in  about  four  hours. — 27th.  Edward  Ingersoll,  a 
reputable  citizen  of  Philadelphia,  a  sympathizer 
with  the  insurgents,  having  made  a  disloyal 
speech  in  New  York,  was  required  by  citizens 
of  Philadelphia  to  apologize  for  it.  He  drew  a 
pistol,  when  he  was  knocked  down  and  beaten, 
and  afterwanls  imprisoned  for  carrying  con- 
cealed weapons  and  for  assault  and  battery 
with  intent  to  kill.  General  Howard  issued  an 
order  to  the  citizens  along  the  line  of  march  of 
Sherman's  anny  to  the  capital  to  the  effect  that 
they  were  to  keep  at  home ;  that  foraging  was 
stopped ;  that  supplies  were  to  be  bought ;  and 
all  marauders  punished.  —  2Sth,  The  steamer 
Sultana f  with  2106  persons  on  board,  mostly 
United  States  soldiers,  blew  up,  took  fire,  and 
was  burned  at  Memphis.  Only  about  700  of  the 
people  were  saved. —  29^^.  President  Johnson 
removed  all  restrictions  on  commerce  not  for- 
eign in  all  territory  east  of  the  Mississippi,  with 
specified  exceptions. 

Mint  of  the  United  States.     An  act  was 
passed  April  2, 1792,  for  the  establishment  and 


•  Fort  lAfayette  was  built  In  tlio  narrow  strait  between 
rx>ng  iHland  and  Staten  Island,  known  as  ''The  Narrows,"  at 
the  enimnce  to  the  harbor  of  New  York.  During  the  Civil 
War  it  was  used  as  a  state  prison  for  persons  disalTccted  tow- 
ards the  national  goverDmeoL 


regulation  of  a  mint,  but  it  was  not  put  into 
full  operation  until  January,  1795.  During  the 
interval  of  about  three  years  its  operations  were 
chiefly  experimental,  and  hence  the  variety  of 
silver  and  copper  coins  which  appeared  between 
1792  and  1795,  now  so  much  sought  after  by  coin- 
collectors.  The  most  noted  of  these 
is  the  "Washington  cent,"  or  "  Liber- 
ty-cap cent,''  so  called  because  it  has 
the  profile  of  Washington  on  one 
side  and  a  liberty-cap  on  the  other. 
The  subject  of  a  device  for  the  na- 
tional coin  caused  much  and  some- 
times warm  debate  in  Congress.  The 
bill  for  the  establishment  of  the  mint 
originated  in  the  Senate,  and  pro- 
vided for  an  eagle  on  one  side  of  the 
gold  and  silver  coins.  To  this  there 
was  no  objection.  The  bill  proposed 
for  the  reverse  a  representation  of 
the  head  of  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  for  the  time  being,  with  his 
name  and  order  of  succession  to  the 
Presidency  and  the  date  of  the  coinage.  To  this 
it  was  objected  that  a  President  might  not  al- 
ways be  satisfactory  to  the  people,  who  would 
be  disturbed  by  the  effigy  of  an  unpopular  or 
unworthy  one.  Besides,  the  head  of  the  Presi- 
dent might  be  viewed  as  a  stamp  of  royalty 
on  our  coins,  and  would  wound  the  feelings  of 
many.  The  House,  after  much  debate,  did  not 
agree  with  the  Senate,  and  the  bill  was  sent 
back.  Then  it  was  proposed  to  substitute  a  head 
or  figure  of  Liberty.  This  was  finally  agreed  to, 
but  an  attempt  was  afterwards  made  to  substi- 
tute the  head  of  Columbus.  At  last  the  eagle, 
in  the  place  of  the  head  of  Liberty,  was  chosen 
for  the  golden  coins.  David  Rittenhouse,  of 
Philadelphia,  had  been  chosen  the  first  direct- 
or of  the  mint.  At  that  city  (being  the  seat  of 
government)  it  was  established,  and  was  never 
moved  from  it.  It  was  the  sole  mint  until  1835, 
when  Congress  created  three  branches.  The 
dies  used  in  coinage  in  all  the  mints  in  the 
United  States  are  ma<le  under  the  supervision 
of  the  engraver  of  the  mint  at  Philadelphia. 
(See  Coinage  in  the  United  States,) 

Miaty,  Robert  H.  G.,  was  bom  in  Mayo,  Ire- 
land, Dec.  4,  1831 ;  served  in  the  British  army 
from  1849  to  1853 ;  went  to  Michigan ;  and  was 
made  lieutenant-colonel  of  Michigan  cavalry  in 
1861.  He  became  distinguished  in  battles  in 
the  West  and  South,  notably  at  Stone's  River, 
Chickamauga,  and  in  the  Atlanta  campaign, 
raiding  with  Kilpatrick  in  Georgia.  He  was 
made  brigadier-general  of  volunteer  cavalry  in 
1864. 

Sfinute-men.  Late  in  November,  1774,  the 
Provincial  Congress  of  Massachusetts  author- 
ized the  enrolment  of  twelve  thousand  men  in 
the  province,  who  should  be  prepared  to  take 
the  field  at  a  minute's  warning.  Already  there 
had  been  local  organizations  of  this  kind  all 
over  the  province.  Out  of  these  an  enthusias- 
tic army  was  soon  formed.  Fathers  and  sons, 
encouraged  by  mothers,  wives,  and  sisters,  re- 
ceived lessons  together  in  the  art  of  war.    Dea- 
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cons  of  ch arches,  and  even  pastors,  became  cap- 
tains of  companies,  and  magistrates  led  the  peo- 
ple in  their  preparations  for  immediate  action. 
This  army  of  twelve  thousand  men  in  Massa- 
chusetts were,  from  the  conditions  of  their  en- 
listment, called  "  Minute  -  men."  There  were 
similar  organizations  in  other  colonies,  espe- 
cially in  Virginia. 

Miranda,  Francisco,  was  born  in  Caracas, 
S.  A.,  in  1750 ;  died  in  a  dungeon  in  Cadiz,  Spain, 
in  1816.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  travelled  ex- 
tensively on  foot  in  the  English-American  colo- 
nies. He  visited  the  United  States  in  1783.  He 
also  made  long  jonrneys  on  foot  in  Continental 
Europe  and  Great  Britain.  He  was  a  bom  agi- 
tator and  revolutionist,  and  tried  to  free  Span- 
ish-American colonies  from  the  Spanish  yoke, 
presenting  his  projects  to  various  European 
courts.  In  the  French  Revolution  he  acquii-ed 
a  high  reputation  as  a  military  leader,  espe- 
cially as  an  engineer  and  tactician,  and  became 
a  general  of  division.  Twice  he  was  expelled 
from  France  as  a  dangerous  intriguer.  Early 
in  this  centurj'  he  was  engaged  in  revolution- 
ary projects  in  South  America;  and,  aided  by 
citizens  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
he  was  moving  successfully  towards  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  consular  government  in  Caracas 
(of  which  his  gi*andfather  had  been  governor), 
when  internal  dissensions  ruined  his  scheme. 
He  escaped  to  Carthagena,  when  Bolivar  deliv- 
ered him  to  the  Spaniards,  who  confined  him  in 
a  dungeon  in  Cadiz  the  remainder  of  his  days. 

Miranda's  XSzpeditioii.  Francisco  Miranda, 
a  native  of  South  America,  became  a  resident 
of  France  at  about  the  time  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  republic,  when  he  took  an  active 
part  in  public  affairs.  Being  su^ected  of  in- 
trigues, he  was  expelled  from  France  three  or 
four  times ;  and  about  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1806  he  was  in  the  United  States  for  the  purpose 
of  fitting  out  an  expedition  having  for  its  object 
the  revolutionizing  of  the  Spanish  province  of 
Caracas,  which  now  constitutes  the  Republic  of 
Venezuela.  At  that  time  there  was  much  irri- 
tati(m  of  feeling  between  the  United  States  and 
Spain,  and  the  government  officers  averted  their 
eyes  from  Miranda's  doings.  His  preparations 
for  the  expedition  were  made  at  New  York, 
while  he  resided  at  Washington  city,  and  was 
on  intimate  social  relations  with  President  Jef- 
ferson and  Secretary  Madison.  He  chartered 
the  ship  Leander  at  New  York,  and  she  sailed 
from  that  poi-t  (February,  1806)  with  arms  and 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  men.  He  waa 
joined  by  other  vessels.  The  expedition  reach- 
ed Caracas  in  safety,  and,  with  the  help  of  the 
English  in  that  quarter,  Miranda  took  posses- 
sion of  two  or  three  towns  on  the  coast.  The 
people  would  not  listen  to  his  offers  of  liberty. 
The  Spaniards  captured  two  transports,  with 
about  sixty  Americans,  and  the  expedition  end- 
ed in  failure  about  three  months  after  the  Lean- 
der left  New  York. 

Miachianza.  The.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  suc- 
ceeded Sir  William  Howe  as  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  British  army  in  America,    Before 


Howe's  departure  from  Philadelphia  (May  24, 
1778)  he  and  his  brother,  the  admiral,  wei-e  hon- 
ored by  a  grand  complimentary  entertainment, 
"the  most  splendid,''  the  accomplished  Major 
Audr^  wrot«,  "ever  given  by  an  army  to  their 
commander."  It  was  given  at  the  Wharton 
Mansion  and  lawns  on  the  present  Fifth  Street. 
Andr^  was  the  chief  inventor  of  the  pageant, 
which  was  called,  in  the  Italian  tongue,  mi^chi- 
anza,  a  medley,  and  the  ticket  of  admission  was 


MISCHIAMZA  TICKKT. 

designed  by  him.  It  began  with  a  grand  re- 
gatta on  the  Delaware,  in  the  presence  of  thou- 
sands of  spectators,  and  accompanied  by  mar- 
tial music  and  the  flutter  of  banners.  This 
over,  the  scene  changed  to  a  tournament  on 
Wharton's  lawn,  in  which  young  ladies  of  Tory 
families  in  Philadelphia  joined  in  a  spectacle 
imitating  the  noted  military  pastimes  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  There  were  "  Knights  "  and  "  La- 
dies," a  "  Queen  of  Beauty,"  and  all  the  para- 
phernalia of  a  scene  of  ancient  chivalry.  Then 
there  was  a  grand  ball  and  supper  in  a  tempo- 
rary hall,  decorated  by  the  skilful  hand  of  An- 
dr6,  with  painted  scenery,  and  with  evergreens, 
lustrous  mirrors,  and  a  host  of  chandeliers.  The 
entertainment  was  concluded  by  a  grand  dis- 
play of  fireworks.  It  was  an  appropriate  clos- 
ing of  a  round  of  dissipation  in  which  the  Brit- 
ish army  had  indulged  in  Philadelphia  for  six 
mouths,  where  profligacy  among  the  officers  be- 
came so  conspicuous  that  many  of  the  Tory 
families  who  had  welcomed  the  invaders  had 
prayed  for  their  departure. 

MissionarieB'  Ridge  (or  Chattanooga),  Bat- 
tle OF.  General  W.  T.  Sherman  was  lying, 
with  his  corps,  along  the  line  of  the  Big  Black 
River,  in  Mississippi,  when  General  Grunt  call- 
ed him  (Sept.  22, 1863)  and  a  greater  portion  of 
his  command  to  Chattanooga.  Sherman  fought 
his  way  eastward.  He  crossed  the  Teimessee 
Kiver  to  the  north  side,  at  Eastport  (I^ov.  1), 
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under  cover  of  gunboats,  and,  pushing  on,  re- 
ported to  Grant  iu  person  on  Nov.  15.  .  Sher- 
man's corps  was  now  in  command  of  General 
Frank  Blair,  and,  on  the  afternoon  of  Nov.  23, 
they  were  ready  to  cross  the  Tennessee  above 
Chattanooga,  on  a  pontoon  -  bridge  which  they 
had  stealthily  brought  with  them,  at  the  mo- 
ment when  General  Thomas  was  moving  the 
centre  of  the  Nationals  towards  the  Confeder- 
ates on  Missionaries'  Ridge,  to  ascertain  wheth- 
er Bragg  was  preparing  to  flee  or  to  fight.  He 
was  ready  for  the  latter  act.  When  Thomas 
moved,  the  heavy  guns  at  Fort  Wood,  Chatta- 
nooga, played  upon  Missionaries'  Ridge  and 
npon  Orchard  Knob,  a  lower  hill  a  considera- 
ble distance  in  advance  of  the  former.  Wood's 
division,  of  Granger's  corps,  led  the  left,  and 
Sheridan's  the  right.  General  Palmer  support- 
ed Granger's  right,  Johnson's  division  remained 
in  the  trenches,  and  Howard's  corps  was  iu  re- 
serve. The  Nationals  soon  drove  the  Confeder- 
ates irom  Orchard  Knob  by  a  vigorons  charge, 
carrying  the  rifle-pits  on  that  eminence  and 
taking  20O  prisoners.  Wood  immediately  in- 
trenched ;  Howard  moved  up  and  took  position 
on  the  left,  and  Bridge's  (Illinois)  battery  was 
placed  in  position  on  the  crest.  Bragg  had 
been  fatally  ontgeneralled.  To  get  Sherman's 
troops  across  the  Tennessee  without  discovery, 
Hooker  was  ordered  to  divert  the  attention  of 
the  Confederates  by  an  attack  on  Bragg's  left 
on  Lookout  Mountain.  (See  Lookout  Mountain.) 
The  troops  had  all  crossed  before  noon  of  the 
'  24th,  and  proceeded  to  attack  the  Confederates 
on  the  northern  end  of  Missionaries'  Ridge,  and 
secnred  an  important  point.  The  night  of  the 
24th  was  spent  in  important  preparations  for 
battle  the  next  day.  Bragg  drew  all  his  troops 
across  Chattanooga  Creek  and  concentrated 
them  on  Missionaries'  Ridge  on  the  morning  of 
the  25th.  Hooker  moved  down  to  the  Chatta- 
nooga valley  from  Lookout  Mountain,  and,  in 
the  aftemoon,  drove  the  Confederates  out  of 
Ross's  Gap,  capturing  a  large  quantity  of  ar- 
tillery, small -arms,  ammunition,  wagons,  and 
stores.  He  then  attempted  to  clear  the  Ridge 
of  Confederates,  but  found  them  strongly  forti- 
lied  behind  the  intrenchments  cast  up  there  by 
Thomas  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Chickamau- 
ga  (which  see).  Osterhaus  was  leading  the  Na- 
tionals parallel  with  the  Ridge  on  its  eastern 
side,  while  Cruft  was  ordered  to  move  along  its 
crest,  and  Geary,  with  the  batteries,  marched 
up  the  valley  on  the  western  side.  This  dan- 
gerous movement  in  the  valley  Bragg's  skir- 
mishers attempted  to  meet,  but  were  driven 
back  upon  their  main  line  by  a  part  of  Craft's 
forces.  Meanwhile,  the  remainder  of  Cruft's 
column  formed  in  battle  line,  and,  moving  at  a 
charging  pace,  steadily  pushed  the  Confederates 
back,  their  front  line,  under  General  Stewart,  re- 
treating, while  flghting,  npon  the  second  line, 
under  General  Bate,  while  Geary  and  Osterhaus 
were  pouring  murderous  flres  npon  their  flunks. 
So  the  half-running  fight  continued  until  near 
sunset,  when  the  Confederates  broke  into  con- 
fnsitm  and  fled,  and  full  2000  of  them  were 
made  prisoners.    Hooker's  victory  in  that  part  I 


of  the  field  was  complete  at  twilight.  Mean- 
while, Sherman  had  been  busy  clearing  the 
Ridge  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  battle 
line,  where  Hardee  was  in  command.  His  or- 
der of  battle  was  similar  to  that  of  Hooker, 
and  his  troops  were  roused  at  sunrise.  Tlie 
ground  to  be  traversed  was  very  difficult ;  in- 
stead of  a  continuous  ridge,  it  was  a  chain  of 
hills,  each  wooded  and  fortified.  General  Corse 
led  the  way.  Having  gained  the  second  crest 
from  his  point  of  departure.  Corse,  in  moving 
forward,  had  a  severe  hand-to-hand  struggle  for 
an  hour,  but  could  not  carry  the  works,  nor 
could  the  Confederates  repulse  him.  At  the 
same  time.  General  Morgan  L.  Smith  and  Colo- 
nel Loomis  were  advancing  on  both  sides  of  the 
Ridge,  fighting  their  way  to  the  Confederate 
flanks.  Up  to  three  o'clock  P.M.  Sherman  had 
not  been  able  to  gain  much  advantage.  Gen- 
eral Grant,  from  his  post  on  Orchard  Knob,  had 
been  wat<;hiug  all  these  movements.  Early  in 
the  aftemoon  he  ordered  General  Thomas  to  ad- 
vance with  the  National  centre.  The  divisions 
of  Wood,  Baird,  Sheridan,  and  Johnson  moved 
steadily  forward.  They  created  such  a  panic 
among  the  occupants  of  the  rifle-pits  at  the 
base  of  the  Ridge  that  they  fled  in  great  haste 
towards  the  crest.  The  Nationals  stopped  but 
for  a  moment  to  re-form,  when,  by  an  irresisti- 
ble impulse,  the  troops,  without  orders  from 
their  commanders,  began  to  follow  the  fugi- 
tives. The  men  of  Willich's  and  Hazen's  brigade 
had  commenced  running  forward  for  security 
under  the  Ridge,  but  as  they  reached  it  they 
commenced  its  ascent.  Hazeu  then  gave  the 
order  "  Forward !"  and  sent  his  staff-officers  to 
urge  everybody  forward  up  the  declivity.  The 
fire  they  passed  through  was  dreadful,  but 
the  men,  without  preserving  lines,  formed  into 
groups  wherever  the  ground  gave  cover;  and 
each  group,  led  by  a  color,  steadily  made  its 
way  up.  Their  colors  were  often  shot  down, 
but  they  were  at  once  seized  and  borne  along. 
The  men  pressed  vigorously  on,  in  the  face  of  a 
terrible  storm  of  grape  and  canister  shot  from 
about  thirty  guns  on  the  summit,  and  murderous 
volleys  of  musketry  from  the  well-filled  rifle-pits 
on  the  crest.  The  Nationals  did  not  waver  for 
a  moment,  but  pressed  forward,  when  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Langdon,  with  Ohio  volunteers, 
sprang  forward  and  ma<le  a  lodgment  on  the 
hill-top,  within  five  hundred  yards  of  Bragg's 
headquarters.  With  shoots  the  remainder  of 
the  Nationals  pushed  upwards,  and  very  speed- 
ily the  whole  battle  line  of  the  Confederates 
on  Missionaries'  Ridge  was  in  their  possession, 
with  all  the  Confederate  cannons  and  aunuu- 
uition.  Sherman  soon  drove  the  Confeder- 
ates from  the  front,  and  the  battle  ceased  at 
that  end  of  the  line.  The  divisions  of  Wood 
and  Baird  were  obstinately  resisted  until  dark, 
when,  at  the  edge  of  the  evening,  the  Confeder- 
ates fled.  General  Breckinridge  barely  escaped 
capture.  Grant  reported  the  Union  loss  in  the 
series  of  struggles  which  emled  in  victory  at 
Missionaries'  Ridge  at  5286,  of  whom  757  were 
killed  and  330  missing.  Bragg's  loss  was  about 
3000  iu  killed  and  wounded  and  GOOO  made  pris- 
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oners.    The  NatioDals  captured  40  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery and  7000  small-arms. 

Missions  to  the  Tndlans.  The  first  act  of 
the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  for  canning 
the  Gospel  to  the  ludians  passed  in  1645,  and 
it  recommended  the  ministers  to  consult  on 
the  best  means  of  effecting  the  design.  By 
their  advice,  it  is  probable,  the  first  Indian  mis- 
sion was  organized.  On  the  28th  of  October, 
that  year,  the  apostle  Eliot  (see  Eltofj  John)  be- 
gan his  systematic  labors  among  the  Indians. 
His  first  regular  services  were  at  Nonantum, 
four  or  five  miles  from  Roxbury.  When  he  ap- 
proached the  village,  with  three  other  persons, 
several  Indians,  led  by  a  grave  and  wise  one, 
gave  him  a  welcome  and  conducted  him  to  a 
large  wigwam,  where  a  number  of  barbarians 
were  assembled  to  hear  the  new  doctrine.  Eliot 
had  given  them  notice  of  his  coming.  After  a 
short  prayer  in  English,  he  preached  for  an  hour 
in  the  Indian  tongue,  and  was  well  understood 
by  his  auditoi-S;  some  of  them  listening  with 
tears. 

filississippi.  The  first  Europeans  who  trav- 
ersed this  region  were  De  Soto  (which  see)  and 
his  companions.  They  made  no  settlements. 
La  Salle  discovered  the  river  in  1682,  and  took 
formal  possession  of  the  country  it  watereil  in 
the  name  of  his  king.  (See  La  Salle,  Robert  Cav- 
elier  de.)  In  1716  the  French  erected  a  fort  on 
the  site  of  Natchez.  The  colonies  planted  there 
grew  slowly  until  New  Orleans  was  founded, 
when  many  settlers  were  attracted  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi River;  but  hostile  Indians  suppressed 
rapid  growth,  and  it  was  not  until  after  the 
creation  of  the  Territory  of  Mississippi  (April  7, 
1798)  that  the  population  became  numerous. 
The  boundaries  of  the  territory  at  first  included 
all  of  Alabama  north  of  the  thirty-first  parallel. 
In  1817  Mississippi  was  admitted  into  the  Union 
as  a  state.  A  new  constitution  was  adopted  in 
1832.  In  November, 
1860,  the  Lcgisla- 
tui*e,  in  extraordi- 
nary session,  pro- 
vided for  an  elec- 
tion of  delegates  to 
a  convention  to  be 
held  on  Jan.  7, 1861, 
to  consider  the  sub- 
ject of  secession. 
That  convention 
passed  an  ordinance 
of  secession  on  the 
9th,  and,  on  March 
30,  ratified  the  Constitution  of  the  Confederate 
States.  (See  Mississippi  Ordinance  of  Secession.) 
Tiie  northern  portion  of  the  state  was  the  theatre 
of  military  operations  in  1862  (see  Corinth  and 
luka  Springs),  but  the  most  important  military 
operations  were  in  1863,in  movement-s  connected 
with  the  siege  and  capture  of  Vicksburg  (which 
see).  On  June  13,  18(55,  President  Johnson  ap- 
pointed a  provisional  governor  (W.L.Sharkey), 
who  ordered  an  election  of  delegates  to  a  con- 
vention which  met  Aug.  14.  By  that  convention 
the  constitution  of  the  state  was  so  amended  as 
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to  abolish  slavery  (Aug.  21, 1865),  and  the  ordi- 
nance of  secession  was  repealed.  In  October 
Benjamin  G.  Humphreys  was  elected  govern- 
or of  Mississippi,  and  congressmen  were  also 
chosen.  The  latter  were  not  admitted  to  8eat«, 
for  Congress  had  its  own  plan  for  reorganizing 
the  Union.  By  that  plan  Mississippi  and  Ar- 
kansas constituted  one  military  district,  and 
military  rule  took  the  place  of  civil  govern- 
ment. Early  in  January,  1868,  a  convention  as- 
sembled to  adopt  a  constitution,  and  remained 
in  session  until  May  18.  General  Ames  was  ap- 
pointed governor  (June  16,  1868),  in  place  of 
Governor  Humphreys,  and,  at  an  election  held 
June  22,  the  constitution  was  rejected.  On  April 
10,  1869,  Congress  authorized  the  President  to 
submit  the  constitution  again  to  a  vote  of  the 
people,  with  such  clauses  separate  as  he  might 
deem  proper.  The  constitutiou  was  almost 
unanimously  ratified  at  an  election  in  Novem- 
ber. Objectionable  clauses,  such  as  those  dis- 
franchising and  disqualifying  persons  who  had 
taken  pai*t  against  the  government  in  the  Civil 
War,  being  voted  upon  separately,  were  rejected. 
A  Republican  governor  (James  L.  Alcorn)  was 
elected.  In  January,  1870,  the  Legislature  rati- 
fied the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Amendmenta 
to  the  national  Constitution.  By  act  of  Congress 
(Feb.  23, 1870)  Mississippi  was  readmitted  into 
the  Union,  and  on  March  10  Governor  Alcorn 
was  inaugurated,  and  the  civil  anthority  as- 
sumed rightful  control. 

Mississippi  Company,  The.  Anthony  Crozat 
(which  see),  after  large  outlay  and  small  re- 
turns, for  five  years,  was  glad  to  resign  bis  pat- 
ent. Other  speculators  were  ready  to  take  it 
up.  John  Law,  a  gambler,  who  had  established 
a  bank  in  Paris,  under  royal  authority,  estab- 
lished (1717)  an  association  which  he  called  the 
^'Mississippi  Company,"  or  West  India  Compa- 
ny, based  on  a  scheme  of  colonizing  and  draw- 
ing profits  from  the  French  possessions  in  North 
America.  It  soon  became  known  as  the  ''Com- 
pany of  the  Indies."  The  company  undertook 
to  introduce  into  X^ouisiana  600  white  settlers 
and  half  as  many  negroes.  It  extended  its  cap- 
ital to  624  shares,  of  500  livres  ($92.50)  each,  and 
oflTered  to  lend  the  King  of  France  1,600,000,000 
livres,  at  three  per  cent.  An  extraordinary  fe- 
ver of  stock -gambling  ensued.  Shares  of  the 
company  rose  to  forty  times  their  par  value.  A 
crash  came  in  1720,  and  Law  became  a  fugi- 
tive. The  Mississippi  bubble  burst.  Law  had 
received  twelve  square  miles  of  land  on  the 
Arkansas  Kiver,  which  he  attempted  to  settle 
with  1500  Germans.  They  came,  birt,  on  the 
bankruptcy  of  the  company,  finding  themselves 
abandoned,  went  down  to  New  Orleans,  received 
allotments  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  set- 
tled there  on  cottage  farms,  raising  vegetables 
for  the  supply  of  the  town  and  the  soldiers. 
So  was  begun  the  settlement  of  the  rich  tract 
known  as  '^The  German  Coast." 

Mississippi  Ordinance  of  Secession.  Elec- 
tions for  a  state  convention  were  held  Dec.  20, 
1860.  The  convention  met  at  Jackson,  the  state 
capital,  on  July  7, 1861.    The  politicians  in  the 
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stat^y  thongh  a  unit  for  secession,  were  divided 
into  *^  Secessionists  ^'  and  '^  Co-operatiouists/'  the 
latter  favoring  delay,  so  as  to  have  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  other  states.  These  counselled  wait- 
ing for  an  overt  act  of  wrong  on  the  part  of  the 
national  government.  But  the  hotspurs  de- 
nounced this  advice  as  cowardly  in  thought  and 
disastrous  in  pi'actice,  and  a  local  poet  put  suh- 
niis^ive  words  into  their  mouths,  calculated  to 
stir  the  passions  of  the  people.     He  said : 

"  We  are  waiting  till  Abe  Lincoln  grasps  the  pune  and  grasps 
the  twetrd, 

And  is  sending  down  upon  as  all  bis  abolition  horde; 

^vaiting  till  our  flriends  are  murdered  and  our  towns  and 
cities  sacked. 

And  'poor  Sambo '  gets  his  ftreedom— waiting  for  the  '  overt 
act' 

Waiting  till  our  fields  of  cotton,  cane,  and  rice,  and  wav- 
ing grain. 

All  are  desolate  and  lonely  'neath  King  Cuffee's  stupid 
reign; 

Till  our  sisters,  wives,  and  daughters  are  compelled  to  his 
embrace; 

Yes,  we're  waiting,  only  waiting,  for  this  horrible  disgrace ! " 

When  the  convention  met  again  only  about 
one  third  of  their  number  were  found  to  be 
^'Co-operationists.''  These  tried  to  postpone 
action,  but  they  were  voted  down  by  decided 
majorities.  Delegates  from  South  Carolina  and 
Alabama,  who  were  present,  were  invited  to  take 
seats  in  the  convention.  The  leaders  in  the 
secession  movement  having  prepared  an  ordi- 
nance, the  committee  appointed  to  report  one 
was  not  long  at  the  task.  It  was  reported  on 
the  8th,  and  many  of  the  "  Co-operatiouists " 
were  so  intimidated  by  threats,  that,  on  the 
final  vote  the  next  day,  only  fifteen  had  the 
courage  to  vote  No.  It  received  eighty -four  af- 
firmative votes,  and  it  was  afterwards  declared 
to  be  unanimous.  Like  the  South  Carolina  Or- 
dinance of  Secession  (see  South  Carolina  Seces- 
sion Convention),  the  Mississippi  ordinance  re- 
pealed all  laws  connecting  that  state  with  the 
other  states  of  the  Union,  and  declared  it  to  be 
an  independent  sovereignty.  They  acknowl- 
edged the  "sovereignty"  of  South  Carolina. 
They  assumed  the  right  to  dictate  the  terms  on 
which  the  Mississippi  should  be  navigated,  in 
the  portion  that  washed  the  bordei-s  of  their 
commonwealth,  and  a  company  of  artillerists, 
calling  themselves  the  "  Quitman  Battery,"  hast- 
ened to  Vicksburg  and  planted  cannons  on  a 
bluff  there.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  for- 
tifications at  Vicksburg. 

Mississippi  River.  Old  writers  spell  its  In- 
dian name  Miche^epSj  meaning  "  Great  Wat43r," 
or  "  Father  of  Waters."  It  was  first  discovered 
by  Europeans  with  De  Soto,  in  June,  1541,  not 
far  from  the  site  of  Helena,  Ark.,  it  is  supposed. 
De  Soto  died  on  its  banks  in  May  or  June,  1542. 
(See  De  Soto,  Fernando,)  In  1673  Joliet  and  Mar- 
quette descended  the  river  to  a  point  within 
three  days'  journey  of  its  month.  Father  Hen- 
nepin explored  it  from  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois 
River  up  to  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  in  1680, 
and  in  1682  La  Salle  descended  it  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  and  took  possession  of  the  country 
drained  by  it  and  its  tributaries  in  the  name  of 
the  French  king,  and  named  the  great  stream 
River  Colbert.  (See  La  Salle,  Robert  Cavelier  de. ) 
In  1699  Iberville  built  Fort  Biloxie  near  its 
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month,  and  in  1703  the  first  settlement  of  Euro- 
peans in  that  region  was  made  at  St.  Peter's, 
on  the  Yazoo  branch.  New  Orleans  was  laid 
out  in  1708,  and  the  building  of  levees  was  com- 
menced there. 

Mississippi  Valley  on  the  East.  The 
French,  in  pursuance  of  their  policy  for  spread- 
ing their  dominions  in  America,  had  always 
concealed  from  the  English  all  knowledge  of 
the  country  beyond  the  Appalachian  range  of 
mountains.  In  1714  Colonel  Alexander  Spotts- 
wood.  Lieutenant-governor  of  Virginia,  resolved 
to  acquire  some  knowledge  of  that  mysterious 
region,  and  he  went  in  person,  with  a  few  at- 
tendants, over  those  lofty  ranges  to  the  head- 
waters of  the  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  rivera. 
He  made  the  first  certain  discovery  of  a  passage 
through  those  everlasting  hills;  but  the  coun- 
try was  very  little  known  to  Europeans  until 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Misaoiui  was  a  part  of  what  was  originally 
known  as  "  Upper  Louisiana."  By  the  grant  of 
Louis  XIV.  to  Crozat  (which  see),  Sept.  14, 1712, 
"  all  the  country  drained  by  the  waters  empty- 
ing, directly  or  indirectly,  into  the  Mississippi 
River,  is  included  in  the  boundaries  of  Louisi- 
ana. In  northern  Louisiana  were  included  Ar- 
kansas, Missouri,  Iowa,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska. 
Below  the  Missouri  the  settlements  were  more 
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rapid.  In  1720  the  discovery  of  lead-mines  within 
its  present  borders  drew  adventurers  there.  Its 
oldest  town,  St.  Genevieve,  was  founded  in  1755, 
and,  by  the  treaty  of  Paris  (which  see),  in  1763, 
that  whole  region  passed  into  the  possession  of 
the  English.  Already  many  of  the  Canadian 
French  had  settled  on  the  borders  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. Lands  were  liberally  granted  to  the 
colonists  by  the  English.  Emigrants  from  Spain 
flocked  in»  In  1775  St.  Louis,  which  had  been 
first  a  fur-trading  establishment  (see  Fur-trade, 
TAeJfncncan), contained  800  inhabitants,  and  St. 
Genevieve  about  460.  In  the  region  of  Missouri 
there  were  soon  stirring  events ;  fur  Spain,  taking 
sides  with  the  Americans,  made  war  on  the  Eng- 
lish, and  that  country  became  master  of  Lower 
Louisiana  and  Florida.  In  1780  the  British  from 
the  lakes  attacked  St.  Louis,  but  the  timely  arri- 
val of  George  Rogers  Clarke  in  Illiuois  saved  it 
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from  capture.  (See  Clarice,  George  Bogere.)  After 
the  wai'  Spain  retained  Louisiaua,  and  the  conn- 
try  on  the  east  bank  of  the  MiHsissippi  became 
the  propei*ty  of  the  United  States.  American 
settlers  crossed  the  Mississippi,  and  collisions 
with  the  Spanish  authorities  ensued.  Diploma- 
cy settled  the  disputes,  and  the  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi  was  made  fi'ee  to  both  parties.  The 
purchase  of  Louisiana  made  a  final  settlement. 
(See  Louisiana.)  It  was  divided  into  the  **  Ter- 
ritory of  Orleans''  and  the  '^District  of  Louisi- 
ana." The  latter  was  admitted  into  the  Union 
as  the  State  of  Louisiana  in  1812.  The  name 
of  the  District  of  Louisiana  was  changed*to  Mis- 
souri, and  at  that  time  the  population  was  full 
22,000.  In  1817  it  had  increased  to  60,000,  and 
application  was  made  to  Congress  for  permis- 
sion to  frame  a  state  constitution.  It  was 
framed,  and  application  was  made  for  the  ad- 
mission of  Missouri  as  a  state.  Then  came  the 
struggle  between  the  friends  and  foes  of  the 
slave-labor  system,  which  ended  in  the  famous 
compromise  (see  Missouri  Compromise),  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  which  Missouri 
was  admitted  to  the  Union,  Aug.  10, 1821.  From 
that  time  the  material  prosperity  of  tlie  state 
rapidly  increiised.  It  was  checked  somewhat 
by  the  Civil  War  (1861-65).  Popular  feeling 
in  Missouri  was  opposed  to  secession,  but  the 
state  authorities  favored  it.  Civil  war  was  be- 
gun in  that  state  by  the  governor  (C.  F.Jack- 
son), who,  on  June  12, 1861,  issued  a  call  for  the 
active  service  of  50,000  of  the  state  militia,  **  for 
the  purpose  of  repelling  invasion,  and  for  the 
protection  of  the  lives,  liberty,  and  property  of 
the  citizens."  It  was  simply  a  call  for  revolt 
against  the  authority  of  the  United  States. 
From  that  time  until  the  close  of  the  Civil 
War  some  part  of  the  state,  particularly  the 
southern  portion,  was  the  scene  of  military 
movements  —  of  skirmishes  and  battles.  A 
state  convention,  authorized  by  the  Legislat- 
ure, had  assembled  at  St.  Louis,  March  4,  1861, 
to  consider  the  subject  of  secession,  and  main- 
tained its  organization  until  the  summer  of 
1863,  when  it  passed  an  ordinance  providing 
for  the  emancipation  of  all  slaves  in  the  state 
in  1870.  (See  Fresident  Lincoln^ s  Emancipation 
Proclamation.)  On  Jan.  6, 1865,  another  conven- 
tion assembled  at  St.  Louis  and  framed  a  new 
constitution,  which  was  ratitied  by  a  popular 
vot«  in  June  following.  During  the  war  Mis- 
souri furnished  to  the  National  army  108,773 
troops.  In  1869  the  Legislature  of  Missouri,  by 
a  large  msjority,  ratified  the  Fifteenth  Amend- 
ment to  the  national  Constitution. 

Missouri  Compromise.  In  1817  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Territory  of  Missouri  petitioned  Con- 
gress for  admission  into  the  Union  as  a  state. 
A  bill  was  introduced  into  Congress  (Feb.  13, 
.  1819)  for  that  purpose,  when  James  Tallmadge, 
Jr.,  of  New  York,  moved  to  insert  a  clause  pro- 
hibiting any  further  introduction  of  slaves  with- 
in its  domains,  and  granting  freedom  to  the 
children  of  those  already  there,  on  their  attain- 
ing the  age  of  twenty-tive  years.  This  motion 
brought  the  slavery  question  again  before  Con- 
gress most  conspicuously.    After  a  three  days' 


vehement  debate,  it  was  carried,  87  to  76.  As  a 
companion  to  the  Missonri  bill,  another  t>o  or- 
ganize the  Territory  of  Arkansas  was  introduced 
(Feb.  16).  When  it  was  taken  up,  John  W.  Tay- 
lor, of  New  York,  moved  to  add  a  provision  that 
neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  should 
hereafter  be  introduced  into  any  part-  of  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  United  States  north  of  'Sd°  30' 
north  latitude,  the  northern  bonndary  of  the 
proposed  new  Territory  of  Arkansas.  Arthur 
Livermore,  of  New  Hampshire,  who  bad  been 
zealous  for  the  Missouri  restrictions,  conceived 
that  this  proposition  had  been  made  **  in  the  true 
spirit  .of  compromise,"  but  thought  the  line  of 
division  not  sufficiently  favorable  to  freedom. 
Qeneral  W.  H.  Harrison  ngreed  to  the  necessity 
of  some  such  partition,  but  he  proposed  a  line 
due  west  from  the  mouth  of  the  Des  Moines 
River,  thus  giving  np  to  slavery  the  Stat«  of 
Missouri  and  all  territory  south  of  that  latitude. 
This  partition  policy  was  warmly  opposed  by  a 
large  number  of  membera  of  Congress  from  the 
North  and  the  South,  declaring  themselves  hos- 
tile to  any  compromise  whatever.  Slavery  was 
either  right  or  wrong,  and  there  could  be  no 
compromise.  Taylor  withdrew  his  motion.  The 
proposition  for  a  compromise  which  was  finally 
agreed  to  was  originated  by  a  Northern  member, 
and  not  by  Henry  Clay,  of  Kentucky,  as  is  gen- 
erally supposed.  This  Missouri  bill  caused  one 
of  the  most  exciting  debates  on  the  slavery  ques- 
tion ever  before  known  in  the  national  Legislat- 
ure. Extreme  doctrines  and  foolish  threats 
were  uttered  on  both  sides.  Southern  members 
threatened  a  dissolution  of  the  Union.  There 
was  much  adroit  management  by  the  party 
leaders,  who  used  great  dexterity  in  trying  to 
avoid  a  compromise — for  one  party  insisted  upon 
Missouri  entering,  if  at  all,  as  a  free-labor  state, 
and  the  other  party  insisted  that  it  should  en- 
ter as  a  slave -labor  state.  But  compromise 
seemed  to  be  the  only  door  through  which  Mis- 
souri might  enter;  and,  by  adroit  management, 
a  compromise  bill  was  carried  (March  2,  1820) 
by  a  vote  of  134  against  42.  John  Randolph 
denounced  it  as  *' a  dirty  bargain,"  and  the  eigh- 
teen Northern  men  who  voted  for  it  as  "  dough- 
faces." Monroe  hesitated  to  sign  the  bill.  There 
was  an  almost  solid  North  against  admitting 
Missouri  as  a  slave-labor  state.  He  consulted 
his  cabinet  concerning  its  constitutionality.  The 
matter  was  allowed  to  go  over  until  the  next 
session,  and  it  occupied  much  time  during  that 
session.  At  length  Henry  Clay  moved  a  joint- 
committee  (February,  1821)  to  consider  whether 
or  not  it  was  expedient  to  admit  Missouri  into 
the  Union ;  and  if  not,  what  provision  adapted 
to  her  actual  condition  ought  to  be  made.  The 
motion  prevailed — 101  to  55 — all  of  the  South- 
ern members,  excepting  Randolph  and  two  or 
three  followers,  voting  for  it.  The  committee 
was  appointed,  and  they  reported.  The  closing 
decision  on  the  Missonri  question  was  finally 
reached  by  the  adoption  of  a  compromise  (Feb. 
27, 1821)  substantially  as  proposed  by  Taylor  of 
New  York  in  1819 — namely,  that  in  all  territory 
south  of  36°  30'  north  latitude  (the  southern 
boundary  of  the  State  of  Missonri)  slavery 
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might  exist,  bat  was  proliibited  iu  the  region 
north  of  that  line.  So  Missouri  was  admitted 
as  a  free-labor  state.  Iu  the  conrse  of  the  later 
debates  there  was  mnch  augry  feeliug  display- 
ed, and  unwise  luen.  North  and  South,  uttered 
the  cry  of  disunion.  A  member  from  Georgia 
said,  prophetically,  in  the  conrse  of  the  debate : 
"A  fire  has  been  kindled  which  all  the  waters 
of  the  ocean  cannot  put  out,  and  which  only 
sejis  of  blood  can  extinguish."  The  *<  seas  of 
bloo<l"  shed  in  the  late  Civil  War  did  alone 
"  extinguish  it." 

BftiBflonzi  Compromise  Act,  Signing  of  the. 
Presideut  Monroe  hesitated  about  signing  the 
Missouri  Compromise  Act,  because  of  doubts 
about  the  interpretation  of  a  phrase  and  its 
constitutionality.  He  submitted  two  questions 
to  bis  cabinet — "Has  Congress  the  power  to 
prohibit  slavery  in  a  territory  f  *  and  "  Was  the 
tenn  *  forever,'  in  the  prohibitive  clause  in  the 
bill,  to  be  understood  as  referriug  only  to  the  ter- 
ritorial condition  of  the  district  to  which  it  re- 
luted,  or  was  it  an  attempt  to  extend  the  prohi- 
bition of  slavery  to  such  states  as  might  be  erect- 
ed therefrom  f  The  cabinet  was  unanimous  in 
the  affirmative  on  the  first  qnestion.  On  the 
second  qnestion,  Adams  (John  Quincy,  Secre- 
tary of  State)  thought  the  term  meant  forevery 
and  not  to  be  limited  to  the  existeuce  of  the 
territorial  condition  of  the.  district.  Others 
limited  it  to  the  territorial  condition — a  terii- 
torial  "forever" — and  not  interfering  with  tlie 
right  of  any  state  formed  from  it  to  establish  or 
prohibit  slavery.  Calhoun  wished  not  to  have 
this  question  mooted,  and  at  his  suggestion  the 
second  question  was  modified  into  the  mere  in- 
quiry, Is  the  provision,  as  it  stands  in  the  bill, 
constitutional  or  notf  This  was  essentially  a 
different  qnestion.  To  it  all  could  answer  yes, 
and  did  so  answer  in  writing.  It  was  a  decep- 
tive show  of  unanimity  of  opinion  in  the  cabi- 
net. This  writing  was  ordered  to  be  deposited 
in  the  archives  of  state,  but  it  afterwards  mys- 
teriously disappeared.  The  act  was  signed  by 
the  President,  but  with  a  different  understand- 
ing from  that  which  had  been  adopted  by  Con- 
gress. The  transaction  has  upon  the  face  of  it 
the  appearance  of  a  trick  to  induce  all  parties 
to  acquiesce  in  the  measure. 

MiaaoQzi  Conventioii,  Thr  (1861),  assembled 
at  Jefferson  City,  Feb.  28.  On  the  second  day 
of  the  session  it  adjourned  to  St.  Louis,  where 
it  reassembled,  March  4,  with  Sterling  Price  as 
president,  and  Samuel  A.  Lowe  as  secretary. 
Price  professed  to  be  a  Unionist,  and  so  ob- 
tained his  election.  He  soon  afterwards  be- 
came one  of  the  most  active  Confederate  mil- 
itary leaders  in  that  region.  Lnther  J.  Glenn, 
an  accredited  commissioner  from  Georgia,  was 
allowed  to  address  the  convention  on  the  first 
day  of  the  session  at  St.  Louis.  He  strongly 
urged  Missouri  to  join  the  "  Sonthem  Confeder- 
acy ;*'  but  it  was  found  that  the  atmosphere  of 
St.  Lonis,  in  and  out  of  the  convention,  was  not 
congenial  to  the  nourishment  of  such  seditious 
doctrines.  The  population  of  that  city  was 
made  up  largely  of  New-Euglanders  and  Ger- 


mans, who  were  loyal ;  while  emigrants  from 
slave-labor  states,  especially  Virginia,  composed 
the  great  body  of  the  Secessionists.  Glenn's  re- 
marks were  greeted  with  hisses  by  spectators  at 
the  convention.  The  convention  itself  officially 
assured  him  that  his  views  were  not  acceptable 
to  that  body.  The  proceedings  of  that  conven- 
tion throughout  were  markeil  by  great  dignity 
and  propriety.  The  report  of  a  Committee  on 
Federal  Relations,  submitted  to  the  convention 
on  March  9,  deploi*ed  the  offensive  language 
used  towards  the  slave -labor  states  and  the 
institution  of  slavery  by  the  anti-slavery  speak- 
ers and' writers  in  the  free-labor  states ;  but  de- 
clared that  "  heretofore  there  has  been  no  com- 
plaint against  the  actions  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment, in  any  of  its  depai'tment.s,  as  designed 
to  violate  the  rights  of  the  Southern  States.'' 
The  committee  concluded  that,  while  the  pos- 
session of  the  government  by  a  sectional  party 
might  lead  to  dangerous  sectional  strife,  the 
history  of  the  country  taught  that  there  was 
not  much  to  be  feared  from  political  parties  in 
power.  The  report  closed  with  seven  resolu- 
tions evincing  attachment  to  the  Union;  de- 
claring the  Crittenden  Compromise  (which  see) 
to  be  a  proper  basis  for  an  adjustment ;  that  a 
convention  of  the  states  to  propose  amendments 
to  the  Constitntion  would  be  useful  in  restoring 
peace  and  quiet  to  the  country ;  that  an  attempt 
to  "  coerce  the  submission  of  the  seceding  states, 
or  the  employment  of  military  force  by  the  se- 
ceding states  to  assail  the  government  of  the 
United  States,"  would  inevitably  lead  to  civil 
war ;  and  earnestly  entreated  the  national  gov- 
ertmient  and  the  Secessionists  to  "  stay  the  arms 
of  military  power."  The  ctnivention  substau- 
tially  adopted  this  re>port,  March  19;  and  an 
amendment  was  agreed  to  recommending  the 
withdrawal  of  the  national  troops  from  the 
forts  within  the  borders  of  the  seceding  states 
where  there  is  danger  of  collision  between  the 
state  and  national  troops.  After  appointing 
delegates  to  a  border  state  convention,  and 
giving  power  to  a  committee  to  call  another 
session  when  it  might  seem  necessary,  the  con- 
vention adjourned  to  the  third  Monday  in  De- 
cember. 

MiBsourl,  Last  Invasion  of  (1864).  Em- 
boldened by  the  failure  of  the  Red  River  expe- 
dition (which  see),  the  Confederates,  by  raiding 
bands,  awed  the  Unionists  in  Arkansas  into  in- 
activity, and  gave  General  Price  an  opportu- 
nity, early  iu  the  fall  of  1864,  to  invade  Missouri 
again,  this  time  chiefly  for  a  political  purpose. 
Secret  societies  in  sympathy  with  the  '*  Knights 
of  the  Golden  Circle "  (  which  see  )  had  been 
formed  in  Missouri  and  neighboring  Southern 
States,  whose  object  was  to  give  aid  to  the  Con- 
federate cause  and  assist  in  the  election  of  Gen- 
eral McClellan,  who,  through  the  influence  of 
the  Peace  faction,  had  been  nominated  for  the 
office  of  Presideut  of  the  United  States  by  the 
Democratic  party.  Price  had  been  promised 
twenty  thousand  recruits  if  he  should  enter 
Missouri  with  a  respectable  military  force.  He 
and  General  Shelby  crossed  the  Missouri  border 
early  in  September  with  twenty  thousand  fol- 
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lowers,  and  pushed  on  to  Pilot  Knob,  half-way 
to  St.  Lonis.  But  the  promised  recruits  did  not 
appear.  The  vigilant  Rosecrans,  in  command 
of  the  Department  of  Missouri,  had  discovered 
the  plans  of  the  disloyalists,  aud,  by  some  ar- 
rests, had  so  frightened  the  remainder  that  they 
prudently  remained  in  concealment.  Price  was 
disappointed  ;  aud  he  soon  perceived  that  a  web 
of  gi'eat  peril  was  gathering  around  him.  Gen- 
eral E wing,  with  a  brigade  of  National  troops, 
struck  him  an  astounding  blow  at  Pilot  Knob. 
Soon  afterwards  these  aud  other  troops  under 
General  A,  J.  Smith  and  General  Mower  sent 
Price  flying  westward  towards  Kansas,  closely 
pui-sued.  This  chase  was  enlivened  by  several 
skirmishes,  and  late  iu  November  Price  was  a 
fugitive  in  western  Arkansas  with  a  broken 
and  dispirited  army.  This  was  the  last  iuva- 
sion  of  Missouri  by  the  Confederates.  In  the 
expulsion  of  Price  from  Missouri  General  Pleas- 
anton  bore  a  conspicuous  part.  The  total  loss 
of  the  Nationals 'during  the  invasion  was  three 
hundred  and  forty -six  killed  and  wounded. 
Price  left  Missouri  much  weaker  thau  when  he 
entered  it. 

MiBsomi,  Position  of,  in  1861.  The  inhab- 
itants of  this  state,  lying  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
ha<l  been  much  agitated  by  the  political  events 
iu  Kansas.  (See  KanmSy  Civil  War  in.)  They 
had  pretty  weU  learned  the  merits  of  the  ques- 
tion at  issue,  and  when  they  were  called  upon 
to  act  they  did  so  intelligently.  They  knew 
the  value  of  the  Union  ;  and  the  great  body  of 
the  people  deprecated  the  teachings  of  the  dis- 
h>yal  politicians,  and  determined  to  stand  by 
the  national  government.  Claiborne  F.  Jack- 
son, a  co-worker  with  the  Secessionists,  and  an 
enemy  to  the  Union,  was  inaugurated  Governor 
of  Missouri,  Jan.  4, 1861.  In  his  message  to  the 
Legislature,  he  recommended  the  people  to  stand 
by  their  sister  slave -labor  st-ates  iu  whatever 
course  they  might  pursue.  He  recommended 
the  calling  of  a  convention.  This  the  Legislat- 
ure authorized  (June  16),  but  decreed  that  its 
action  on  the  subject  of  secession  shonld  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  people  before  it  should  be  valid. 
The  election  resulted  in  a  large  Union  majority. 
The  convention  assembled  at  Jetferson  City, 
Feb.  28.  Its  action  was  chietly  on  the  side  of 
the  Union.  It  declared  substantially,  like  Ken- 
tucky, that  the  State  of  Missouri  would  stand 
by  the  national  government  on  certain  condi- 
tions. The  Legislature  of  Missouri  was  in  ses- 
sion at  the  same  time.  As  the  govenior  could 
not  mould  the  action  of  the  convention  to  his 
views,  he  labored  to  that  end  with  the  Legislat- 
ure. Determined  to  give  the  Secessionists  con- 
trol of  the  strong  Union  city  of  St.  Louis,  the 
chief  depository  of  fire-arras  within  the  state,  he 
procured  an  act  for  the  establishment  of  a  met- 
ropolitan police  iu  that  city,  under  live  commis- 
sioners to  be  appointed  by  the  governor.  This 
was  the  first  and  an  important  step  towards 
measures  which  involved  Missouri  in  the  hor- 
rors of  civil  war.  (See  St  LouiSy  Eevolutionary 
Movements  at.) 


2  MISSOURI 

The  captare  of  the  Secessionist  troopB  at  St. 
Louis  (  see  Arsenal  at  St.  Louis )  produced  con- 
sternation among  the  Secessionists  at  Jefferson 
City,  where  the  Missouri  Legislature  was  in  ses- 
sion. A  bill  was  immediately  passed  by  which 
the  governor  was  authorized  to  receive  a  loan 
of  $500,000  from  the  banks  and  to  issue  $1,000,000 
in  state  bonds  for  war  purposes.  He  was  also 
authorized  to  purchase  arms,  and  the  whole  mil- 
itary power  of  the  stat«  was  placed  under  his 
control.  Meanwhile  General  Harney  had  is- 
sued a  proclamation  denouncing  the  bill  as  an 
indirect  secession  ordinance,  aud  null ;  yet,  anx- 
ious for  peace,  he  was  ready  to  pursue  a  concil- 
iatory policy.  He  entered  into  a  compact  (May 
21)  with  Sterling  Price,  a  general  of  the  stat« 
militia,  which  had  for  its  object  the  securing 
of  the  neutrality  of  Missouri  iu  the  impending 
conflict.  Price,  in  the  name  of  the  governor, 
pledged  the  power  of  the  state  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  order.  Harney,  in  the  name  of  his 
government,  agreed  to  make  no  military  move- 
ments so  long  as  that  order  was  preserved.  The 
loyal  people  were  alarmed,  for  they  well  knew 
the  governor  would  violate  his  pledge.  The 
national  government  did  not  sanction  the  com- 
pact. General  Harney  waa  relieved  of  his  com- 
mand, aud  on  May  29  Lyon,  who  had  been  com- 
missioned (May  16)  a  brigadier -general,  was 
put  iu  his  place  and  made  commander  of  the 
Department  of  Missouri.  The  purse  and  sword 
of  Missouri  were  iu  the  hands  of  the  governor, 
aud  he  defied  the  national  government.  He 
determined  to  wiuld  the  power  of  the  state  iu 
favor  of  the  Southern  Confederacy.  Finally 
General  Lyon  and  others  held  a  conference 
(June  11)  with  Governor  Jackson.  He  demand- 
ed as  a  vital  condition  of  pacification  the  dis- 
banding of  the  "Home  Guards" — loyal  citizeus 
— throughout  the  state,  and  that  no  National 
troops  should  be  allowed  to  set  foot  on  the  soil 
of  Missouri.  Lyon  refused  compliance,  and  on 
the  following  day  the  governor  raised  the  stand- 
ard of  revolt.  He  issued  a  proclamation  calling 
into  active  service  fifty  thousand  of  the  state 
militia  "for  the  purpose  of  repelling  invasion, 
and  for  the  protection  of  the  lives,  liberty,  and 
property  of  the  citizens,"  telling  the  people  their 
primary  allegiance  was  to  the  State  of  Missonri. 
He  ordered  two  important  railway  bridges  be- 
tween St.  Louis  and  Jefferson  City  to  be  burned 
aud  the  telegraph  wires  to  be  cut.  So  Governor 
Jackson  inaugurated  civil  war  in  Missouri. 

Missonzi  Proclaimed  a  Member  of  the 
Confederacy.  Thomas  C.  Reynolds,  Lieuten- 
ant-governor of  Missouri,  issued  a  proclamation 
at  New  Madrid  (July  31, 1861),  as  acting  chief- 
magistrate  in  the  '*  temporary  absence,"  he  said, 
"  of  Governor  Jackson,"  in  which  he  declared 
the  absolute  severance  of  Missouri  from  the 
Union.  "  Disregarding  forms,"  he  said,  "  and 
looking  to  realities,  I  view  any  ordinauce  for 
the  separation  from  the  North  and  union  with 
the  Confederate  States  lis  a  mere  outward  cere- 
mony to  give  notice  to  others  of  an  act  already 
consummated  in  the  hearts  of  the  people ;  con- 
sequently, no  authority  of  the  United  States  will 


Missouri,  Preparations  for  War  in  (1861). ,  hereafter  be  permitted  in  Missouri."   This  short 
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way  of  transferrlDg  the  allegiance  of  the  people 
of  a  state  from  oue  power  to  another  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  announcement,  in  the  same  proc- 
lamation,  that  they  were  pla<;ed  under  the  mili- 
tary rule  of  the  Confederacy,  and  that,  by  invi- 
tation of  Governor  Jacl^son,  General  G.  J.  Pil- 
low, of  Tennessee,  had  already  entered  Missouri 
with  ti'oops.  The  fugitive  governor  (Jackson) 
had  been  to  Richmond  to  prepare  the  way  for 
the  admission  of  Missouri  into  the  Confederacy. 
From  New  Madrid  he  proclaimed  (Aug.  5, 1861) 
that  Missouri  was  **  a  sovereign,  free,  and  inde- 
pendent republic."  On  the  20th  of  the  same 
month  the  Confederate  Congress  at  Richmond 
passed  an  act  to  *"*  aid  the  State  of  Missouri  in 
repelling  invasion  by  the  United  States,  and  to 
authorize  the  admission  of  said  state  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Confederate  States  of  America." 
MeasuFes  were  speedily  adopted  for  the  con- 
summation of  the  alliance,  and  during  a  greater 
portion  of  the  war  men  claiming  to  represent 
the  people  of  Missouri  occupied  seats  in  the 
Confederate  Congress  at  Richmond.  The  old 
Legislature  of  Missouri  met  at  Neosho,  Oct.  21, 
and  on  the  28th  passed  an  Ordinance  of  Seces- 
sion. An  act  to  provide  for  the  defence  of  the 
State  of  Missouri  was  adopted  Nov.  1,  in  which 
provision  was  made  for  the  issue  of  what  were 
called  ^^ Defence  Bonds"  to  the  amount  of  $10,- 
000,000,  payable  in  three,  five,  and  seven  years. 

BfiBflouri  Purged.  Strengthened  by  the  suc- 
cesses of  Pope  (see  Blackvoaier,  Battle  at  the),  €k)u- 
eral  Halleck,  in  command  of  the  Department  of 
Missouri,  prepared  to  put  forth  more  vigorous 
efforts  to  purge  that  state  of  insurgents  and  to 
effectually  suppress  the  insurrection.  On  Dec. 
3, 1861,  be  declared  martial  law  in  St.  Louis,  and 
afterwards  extended  it  to  all  railroads  and  their 
vicinities.  Meanwhile  Price,  being  promised 
reinforcements  from  Arkansas,  moved  back  to 
Springfield,  where  he  concentrated  about  twelve 
thousand  men,  and  prepared  to  spend  the  win- 
ter there.  Halleck  sent  General  S.  R.  Curtis 
to  drive  him  out  of  the  state.  Curtis  was  as- 
sisted by  Generals  Davis,  Sigel,  Asboth,  and 
Prentiss.  They  moved  in  three  columns.  Ear- 
ly in  February,  1862,  Price  fled  into  Kansas, 
whither  he  was  pursued  by  Curtis;  and  Hal- 
leck wrote  to  his  government,  late  in  February, 
that  he  had  '^  purged  Missouri,"  and  that  the 
flag  of  the  Union  was  "  waving  in  triumph  over 
the  soil  of  Arkansas."  In  accomplishing  this 
work  no  less  than  sixty  battles — Inost  of  them 
skirmishes — had  been  fought  on  Missouri  soil, 
beginning  with  Booneville,  at  the  middle  of 
June,  1861,  and  ending  at  the  middle  of  Febru- 
ary, 1862.  These  conflicts  resultetl  in  the  loss, 
to  both  parties,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prison- 
ers, of  about  eleven  thousand  men. 

Missouri  River,  The.  Recent  investigations 
seem  to  make  it  certain  that  the  Mississippi 
River,  from  its  confluence  with  the  Missouri, 
should  be  called  the  Missouri ;  and  that  the 
Mississippi  proper,  above  that  confluence,  is  a 
branch  of  the  Missouri.  Above  their  conflu- 
ence the  Mississippi  drains  169,000  square  miles, 
and  the  Missouri  draius  518,000  square  miles. 


From  that  point  to  Lake  Itasca  the  length  of 
the  Mississippi  is  1330  miles ;  while  that  of  the 
Missouri,  from  its  sources  in  Madison,  Red  Rock, 
and  Gallatin  lakes,  is  about  3047  miles.  At  the 
confluence  of  the  rivera  the  Mississippi  htis  a 
mean  discharge  of  105,000  cubic  feet  of  water  a 
second,  and  the  Missouri  120,000  cubic  feet  of 
water  a  second.  Above  that  confluence  the  Mis- 
souri is  navigable  to  Fort  Benton,  Montana,  by 
good-sized  steamboats,  a  distance  of  2682  miles, 
or  more  than  twice  the  length  of  the  Mississippi 
from  Lake  Itasca  to  its  confluence  with  the  Mis- 
souri. Reckoning  the  Mississippi  below  the  con- 
fluence as  the  Missouri  makes  the  latter,  to  the 
Gulf— 4347  miles — the  longest  river  in  the  world. 

Missouri  Union  Convention.  This  conven- 
tion, which  had  been  held  in  February,  1861, 
and  adjourned,  reassembled  at  Jefferson  City, 
the  capital  of  the  state,  on  July  22,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  reorganize  civil  government  for  Sfis- 
souri,  which  had  been  broken  up  by  the  flight 
of  the  governor  and  other  officers  and  the  dis- 
persion of  the  Legislature,  many  of  whom  were 
now  insurgent  soldiers.  By  a  vote  of  fifty-six 
to  twenty-five  the  convention  declared  the  va- 
rious state  offices  vacant ;  also  that  the  seats  of 
the  members  of  the  General  Assembly  were  va- 
cant ;  and  they  proceeded  to  fill  the  executive 
offices  to  carry  on  a  provisional  government, 
and  appointed  the  first  Monday  in  November  as 
the  time  for  the  people  to  elect  all  the  state  of- 
ficers and  a  new  Assembly.  The  convention  is- 
sued au  address  to  the  people,  in  which  they 
set  forth  the  dangers  with  which  the  common- 
wealth was  menaced  by  the  acts  of  the  Seces- 
sionists, and  exposed  the  treasonable  acts  of  the 
governor  and  his  assi)ciate8.  H.  R.  Gamble  was 
appointed  Provisional  Governor;  W.  P.  Hall, 
Lient'Cnant-governor;  and  M.  Oliver,  Secretary 
of  State.  The  new  provisional  government,  by 
discreet  action,  secured  the  confidence  and  sup- 
port of  the  majority  of  the  people  of  Missouri. 

Mitchel,  Ormsby  McKxight,  LL.D.,  was 
bom  in  Union  County,  Ky.,  Aug.  28, 1810;  died 


0RM8BT  M.  VITCBSL. 


at  Beaufort,  S.  C,  Oct.  30, 1862.     He  graduated 
at  West  Point  in  1829,  and  was  assistant  pro- 
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fessoT  of  mathematics  there  until  1831.  He  be- 1 
came  a  lawyer,  and  for  ten  years  (1834-44)  he 
was  professor  of  niathematicS|  philosophy,  and 
astronomy  in  Cinciiiuati  College.  When  an  ob- 
servatory was  established  at  Cincinnati  he  be- 
came its  director.  Soon  afterwards  he  became 
engineer  of  a  rai1roa<l,  and  from  1859  to  1861  he 
was  director  of  the  Dudley  Observatory  at  Al- 
bany, N.  Y.  Pi*ofessor  Mitchel  was  a  very  pop- 
nhir  lecturer  on  astronomy,  but  the  breaking- 
out  of  the  Civil  War  turned  his  extraordinary 
energies  into  another  field  of  effort.  In  August, 
1861,  he  was  made  brigadier-general  of  volun- 
teers and  ordered  to  the  Department  of  the 
Ohio.  He  made  a  most  successful  march  south- 
ward from  Nashville,  taking  possession  of  an 
iuiportant  regitm  along  the  line  of  the  Charles- 
ton and  Memphis  Railroad ;  and  his  successes 
promised  liberation  for  East  Tennessee,  when 
he  was  restraiued  by  the  excessive  caution  of 
his  chief  commander.  General  Buell.  For  these 
exploits  Mitchel  was  made  major-general  in 
April,  1862.  (See  MiicheVs  Expedition,)  In  Sep- 
tember he  was  made  commander  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  South,  with  his  headquarters  at 
Hilton  Head,  where  he  was  working  with  his 
usual  energy  in  preparations  for  a  vigorous  cam- 
paign, wheu  he  perished  by  yellow  fever. 

Mitchell,  Maria,  an  American  astronomer, 
and  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  was  born 
at  Nantucket,  Aug.  1, 1818.  She  inherited  from 
her  father,  William  Mitchell  (who  died  at  Vas- 
sar  College,  Poughkeopsie,  N.Y.,  in  April,  1869, 
aged  seventy-tive  years),  a  fondness  for  astro- 
nomical studies,  and  became  a  valuable  as- 
sistant to  him  in  the  study  of  astronomy  when 
she  was  quite  young.  Examining  nebulse  and 
searching  for  comets,  her  industry  and  efforts 
were  rewarded  when,  on  Oct.  1,  1847,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-nine  yeare,  she  discovered  a  tel- 
escopic comet,  for  which  she  received  a  gold 
medal  from  the  King  of  Denmark.  She  was  af- 
terwards employed  in  milking  observations  con- 
nected with  the  coast  survey,  and  for  many  years 
assisted  in  the  compilation  of  the  Nautical  Al- 
manac. In  the  spring  of  1865  she  was  appointed 
]>rofessor  of  astronomy  and  superintendent  of 
the  observatory  at  Vjwsar  College  (the  first  in- 
stitution of  the  kind  for  the  higher  education 
of  women  established  on  the  earth),  and  entered 
upon  her  duties  in  September.  That  position 
she  now  (1880)  fills.  Miss  Mitchell  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science,  being  the  first  woman 
admitted  to  that  body.  She  has  received  the 
honorary  degree  of  Ph.  D. 

Mitchel's  ExpeditloiL  The  Con  federate  forces 
nnder  General  A.  S.  Johnston,  when  they  passed 
through  Nashville  (see  NaehvillCf  Evacuation  of), 
pushed  on  to  Mnrfreesborongh,  and  there,  taking 
a  southwesterly  course,  joined  the  forces  nnder 
Beauregard  at  Corinth,  in  northern  Mississippi. 
General  Ormsby  M. Mitchel  was  sent  by  General 
Buell,  with  a  part  of  his  force,  in  the  direction 
of  Huntsville,  Ala.,  to  seize  and  hold  the  Mem- 
phis and  Charleston  Railway  at  that  place.  He 
performed  this  task  with  most  wonderful  vigor. 


With  engines  and  cars  captured  at  Bowling 
Green  he  entered  Nashville,  and  pnshed  ou 
southward.  He  reached  the  southern  boundary 
of  Tennessee  on  April  10,  crossed  the  state-line 
the  same  day,  and  entered  northern  Alabama. 
He  had  passed  through  a  very  hostile  region, 
but  now  saw  signs  of  loyalty.  Pnsbing  ou  to 
Hunteville,  before  dawn,  April  11,  while  the 
unsuspecting  inhabitants  were  soundly  slnm- 
bering,  he  snri>rised  and  captnred  the  place. 
He  did  not  tan-y  long  there.  Finding  himself 
in  possession  of  an  ample  supply  of  rolling- 
stock,  he  speedily  organized  two  expeditious  to 
operate  along  the  line  of  the  railway  each  way 
from  Huntsville.  Colonel  Sill  led  the  expedi- 
tion eastward  to  Stevenson,  and  Colonel  Tnr- 
chin  the  other  westwanl  to  Tnscnmbia.  On 
April  16  Mitchel  said  to  his  soldiers :  "  Yon  have 
struck  blow  after  blow  with  a  rapidity  nnparal- 
leled.  Stevenson  fell  sixty  miles  to  the  east  of 
Huntsville ;  Decatur  and  Tuscumbia  have  been 
in  like  manner  seized,  and  are  now  occupied. 
In  three  days  you  have  extended  your  front  of 
operations  more  than  one  hnndred  miles,  and 
your  morning-gun  at  Tuscumbia  may  now  be 
heard  by  your  comrades  on  the  battle-field  made 
glorious  by  their  victory  before  Corinth."  (See 
Carinthf  Battle  of.) 

MitoUll,  Samuel  Latham,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  was 
born  at  North  Hempstea<l,  L.  I.,  Aug.  20,  1764 ; 
died  in  New  York  city,  Sept.  7, 1831.  He  stud- 
ied medicine  with  Dr.  Bard  (which  see),  but 
turned  his  attention  to  law,  and  began  a  pub- 
lic career  by  serving  as  commissioner  (1788)  to 
treat  with  the  Iro(]uois  (which  see)  in  New  York 
State  for  the  purchase  of  their  lands.  In  1790 
he  was  in  the  Legislature,  and  at  the  age  of 
twenty-eight  became  professor  of  chemistry,  nat- 
ural history,  and  philosophy  in  Columbia  Col- 
lege. Dr.  Mitchill  was  ever  ready  to  labor 
for  the  enlargement  of  the  bounds  of  human 
knowledge  and  to  advance  the  interests  of  man- 
kind. He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Soci- 
ety for  the  Promotion  of  Agricnltnre,  Manu- 
factures, and  the  Useful  Arts,  and  his  scientific 
labors  made  him  famous  at  home  and  abroad 
wheu  he  was  little  past  thirty  years  of  age.  In 
1797  he  assisted  in  establishing  the  Medical  Re- 
pository,  a  magazine  which  he  edited  sixteen 
years.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Lower  House 
of  Congress  from  1801  to  1804  and  a  United 
States  Senator  from  1804  to  1809.  From  1808  to 
1820  he  was  professor  of  natural  history  in  the 
New  York  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons ; 
of  botany  and  materia  medica  from  1820  to  1826, 
and  was  vice-president  of  the  Rutgers  Medical 
School,  With  Drs.  Hosack  and  Williamson  he 
founded  the  New  York  Literary  and  Philosoph- 
ical Society.  Dr.  Mi  tchill  possessed  a  very  reten- 
tive memory,  and  acquired  vast  stores  of  learn- 
ing. He  believed  in  Fulton's  ability  to  establish 
navigation  by  steam,  promoted  his  interests  in 
the  Legislature,  and  was  one  of  the  friends  who 
accompanied  him  on  his  experimental  voyage 
from  New  York  to  Albany  in  September,  1807. 

Mob  in  Baltimore  (1861).  (See  Ma$$achu8eit$ 
Troops  in  Baltimore.) 
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Motaile  Bay,  Naval  Battle  in.  After  the 
destruction  of  the  Alabama  (which  see)  it  was 
determined  to  seal  up  the  ports  of  Mobile  aiid 
Wilmington  against  English  blockade-runners. 
These  were  the  only  ports  then  open  to  them. 
Admiral  Farragnt  was  sent  for  that  purpose  to 
the  entrance  of  Mobile  Bay,  full  thirty  miles  be- 
low the  city  of  Mobile,  with  a  fleet  of  eighteen 
vessels,  four  of  them  iron-clad,  while  a  co-opei> 
ating  land  force  5000  stroug,  under  General  Gor- 
don Granger,  was  sent  from  New  Orleans  to  Dau- 
phin Island.  Farragut  appeared  Aug.  5, 1864.  The 
entrance  to  Mobile  Bay  is  divided  into  two  pas- 
sages by  Dauphin  Island.  On  the  eastern  side 
of  this  island  was  Fort  Gaines,  commanding  the 
main  entrance;  and  southeasterly  from  it  was 
Fort  Morgan,  a  still  stronger  work,  with  a  light*- 
house  near  it.  These  forts  the  Confederates  had 
well  armed  and  manned,  and  within  the  bay  lay 
a  Confederate  flotilla  uuder  Admiral  Buchanan. 
(See  Monitor  and  Merrimac,)  His  flag-ship  was  the 
Tennessee,  a  powerful  "  ram,"  and  it  was  accom- 
panied by  three  ordinary  gunboats.  Farragut 
lashed  his  wooden  ships  together  in  couples,  his 
own  flag-ship,  the  Hai'tford,  being  tethered  to 
the  Metaoomet,  Wishing  to  have  a  general  over- 
sight of  the  battle,  he  had  himself  lashed  to  the 
main-top  of  the  Harlford^  that  he  might  not  be 
dislodged  by  a  sudden  shock,  and  by  means  of 
a  tube  extending  to  the  deck  he  gave  orders. 
In  this  position  he  went  into  the  battle,  boldly 
sailing  in  between  the  forts,  and  delivering  ter- 
rific broadsides  of  grape-shot,  first  upon  Fort 
Morgan.  The  ''monitor"  Tecumseh,  which  led 
the  National  vessels,  was  struck  by  the  explo- 
sion of  a  torpedo  directly  under  her  turret,  car- 
rying down  with  her  Commander  Craven  and 
nearly  all  of  his  officers  and  crew — only  17  of 
130  were  saved.  Farragut  ordered  the  Hartford 
to  push  on  and  the  others  to  follow,  unmindful 
of  torpedoes.  The  forts  were  silenced  by  the 
storm  of  grape-shot  poured  upon  them,  but  as 
the  National  fleet  entered  the  bay  the  Confeder- 
ate vessels  opened  upon  them.  The  "  ram"  Ten- 
ne$8ee  rushed  at  the  Hartfordy  bnt  missed  her. 
The  fire  of  the  three  gunboats  was  concentrated 
on  the  flag-ship.  The  fight  was  short.  One  of 
the  Confederate  gunboats  was  capture^l,  and  the 
other  two  songht  safety  nnder  the  cannons  of 
the  fort.  Under  cover  of  night  one  of  them  es- 
caped to  Mobile.  Believing  the  battle  over  at 
dusk,  Farragut  had  anchored  his  vessels,  when, 
at  nearly  nine  o'clock,  the  ''ram"  Tenneseee 
came  rushing  at  the  Hartford  under  a  full  head 
of  steam.  The  other  National  vessels  were  or- 
dered to  close  npon  her.  A  tremendous  fight 
with  the  monster  at  short  range  occurred,  and 
very  soon  the  TeititeMee,  badly  injured,  surren- 
dered. Her  commander  (Buchanan)  was  severe- 
ly wounded.  The  Confederate  squadron  was 
destroyed.  The  forts  were  assailed  by  land  and 
water  the  next  day,  and  the  three  were  surren- 
dered, the  last  (Fort  Morgan)  on  the  morning 
of  Aug.  23.  With  this  victory  the  government 
came  into  possession  of  104  guns  and  1464  men, 
and  it  e£fectually  closed  the  port  of  Mobile  to 
blockade-runners.  This  victory,  and  that  at 
Atlanta  soon  afterwards,  together  with  the 
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hearty  response  given  by  the  people  of  the  free- 
labor  states  to  the  call  of  the  President  (July 
18,  1864)  for  300,000  men,  gave  assurance  that 
the  Civil  War  was  nearly  ended. 

Mobile,  Capture  of  (1865).  General  Joseph 
£.  Johnston  said  Mobile  was  the  best-fortified 
place  in  the  Confederacy.  It  was  garrisoned  by 
about  15,000  men,  including  troops  on  the  east 
side  of  the  bay  and  1000  negro  laborers  subject 
to  the  command  of  the  engineera.  The  depart- 
ment was  then  (1865)  in  command  of  General 
Richard  Taylor,  son  of  President  Taylor.  For 
several  months  after  the  harbor  of  Mobile  was 
sealed  (see  Mobile  Bay,  Naval  Battle  in)  there 
was  comparative  quiet  in  that  region ;  but  when 
Sherman  had  finished  his  triumphal  march  from 
Atlanta  to  the  sea  (which  see)  the  government 
determined  to  repossess  Alabama,  beginning 
with  a  movement  against  Mobile,  and  by  other 
operations  in  the  interior.  General  E.  R.  S. 
Canby,  commanding  the  West  Mississippi  Army, 
was  charged  with  the  conduct  of  the  expedition 
against  Mobile,  and  the  co-operating  force  was 
that  of  General  J.  H.  Wilson,  the  eminent  cav- 
alry leader,  nnder  the  direction  o£  General 
Thomas.  Early  in  1865  General  A.  J.  Smith's 
corps  joined  Canby  at  New  Orleans  (Feb.  21). 
That  corps  went  to  Dauphin  Island,  at  the  en- 
trance to  Mobile  Bay,  where  a  siege-train  was 
organized,  consisting  of  ten  batteries.  Knipe's 
cavalry,  attached  to  the  corps,  marched  over- 
land from  New  Orleans.  Everything  was  in 
readiness  for  an  attack  on  Mobile  by  the  middle 
of  March,  with  from  25,000  to  30,000  troops,  in- 
cluding cavalry ;  and  the  West  Gulf  Squadron, 
nnder  Admiral  Thatcher,  was  ready  to  co-oper- 
ate. It  was  so  strongly  fortified  by  three  lines 
of 'works  on  ite  land  side  that  it  was  determined 
to  flank  the  post  by  a  movement  of  the  main 
army  up  the  eastern  side  of  the  bay.  The  Thir- 
teenth Corps  began  a  march  on*  the  17th  from 
Fort  Morgan  over  a  swampy  region  in  heavy 
rain,  and  the  Sixteenth  Corps  crossed  the  bay 
from  Fort  Gaines  and  joined  the  other.  At  the 
same  time  a  feint  was  made  on  Mobile  to  attract 
attention  from  this  movement.  General  Steele, 
with  Hawkins's  division  of  negro  troops  and 
some  cavalry,  had  been  marching  from  Pensa- 
cola  to  Blakely,  ten  miles  north  of  Mobile,  to 
induce  the  belief  that  Montgomery  was  Can  by 'h 
real  objective  point.  On  March  25  this  force 
encountered  and  defeated  800  Alabama  cavalry 
under  General  Clan  ton.  The  Confederat'OS  lost 
about  200  men  killed  and  wounded,  and  275 
made  prisoners.  Steele  found  very  little  oppo- 
sition afterwanls  until  he  reached  the  front  of 
Blakely.  The  Nationals  on  the  east  side  of  the 
bay  pushed  on  to  Spanish  Fort,  seven  miles 
east  of  Mobile.  It  was  invested  (March  27),  but 
its  garrison  of  nearly  3000  of  Hood's  late  array 
(see  Nashville,  Battle  at),  with  its  neighbors, 
made  it  a  stout  antagonist,  willing  to  give  blow 
for  blow.  Warmer  and  warmer  waxed  the  fight 
on  that  day,  and  before  sunset  a  tremendous  ar- 
tillery duel  was  in  progress,  in  which  gunboats 
of  both  parties  joined,  and  kept  it  up  all  night. 
Tben  a  siege  was  formally  begun  (March  28). 
Tbe  Nationals  finally  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
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fort  sixteen  mortara,  twenty  heavy  guns,  and 
oix  field-pieces.  Towards  snnset,  April  8,  Can- 
by  began  a  general  assault  by  a  consecutive  fire 
from  all  his  heavy  guns,  his  field-pieces,  and  his 
gunboats.  An  Iowa  regiment,  encountering  some 
Texas  sharpshooters,  charged  upon  and  over- 
powered them.  Sweeping  along  the  rear  of  the 
intrenchments,  they  captured  300  yards  of  them, 
with  350  prisoners  and  three  battle-flags.  This 
exploit  made  the  Confederates  evacuate  the  fort, 
and  by  two  o^clock  the  next  morning  it  was  in 
possession  of  the  Nationals.  The  garrison,  ex- 
cepting 600  made  prisoners,  escaped.  It  had  ex- 
pected assistance  from  Forrest,  but  Wilson  was 
keeping  him  away.  (See  Wil9an*s  Raid.)  The 
spoils  were  thirty  heavy  guns  and  a  large  quan- 
tity of  munitions  of  war.  Forts  Huger  and  Tracy 
were  also  captured,  April  11.  The  key  to  Mobile 
was  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Nationals.  Torpe- 
does were  fished  up,  and  the  National  squadron 
approached  the  city.  The  army  moved  on  Blake- 
ly,  and  on  April  9  the  works  there  were  at- 
tacked and  carried.  (See  BWcely^  Battle  of,) 
Meanwhile  the  Thirteenth  Corps  had  been  taken 
across  the  bay  to  attack  Mobile.  But  the  army 
found  no  enemy  to  fight,  for  General  D.  H. 
Maury,  in  command  there,  had  ordered  the 
evacuation  of  the  city;  and  on  the  11th,  after 
sinking  two  powerful  "rams,"  he  fled  up  the 
Alabama  River  with  9000  men  on  gnnboato  and 
transports.  On  the  12th  General  Granger  and 
Rear-admiral  Thatcher  demanded  the  surrender 
of  the  city.  This  was  formally  done  the  same 
evening  by  the  civil  authorities,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  Yeatch's  division  entered  the  city 
and  hoisted  the  national  flag  on  the  public 
buildings.  Generals  Granger  and  Canb)*^  en- 
tered the  city  soon  afterwards.  The  "  reposses- 
sion" of  Mobile  cost  the  national  government 
2000  men  and  much  treasure.  Seven  vessels-of- 
war  had  been  destroyed  by  torpedoes.  During 
this  campaign  of  about  three  weeks  the  army 
and  navy  captured  about  5000  men,  nearly  400 
cannons,  and  a  vast  amount  of  public  property. 
The  value  of  ammunition  and  commissary  stores 
found  in  Mobile  was  valued  at  |2,000,000.  Wil- 
son's raid  in  the  interior  had  kept  reinforce- 
ments from  being  sent  to  Mobile.  (See  WiUan^s 
Raid.) 

Mobile,  Seizure  of  (1812).  Under  the  act 
of  cession  of  Louisiana  from  France  the  United 
States  claimed  all  of  West  Florida,  including 
Mobile.  A  large  portion  of  that  territory  had 
been  annexed  to  the  Territory  of  Mississippi, 
and  in  the  winter  and  spring  of  1812,  when  war 
had  been  determined  upon,  the  importance  to 
the  United  States  of  possessing  Mobile  was  very 
apparent.  In  March,  General  Wilkinson,  in 
iiommand  of  the  United  States  troops  in  the 
Southwest,  was  ordered  to  take  possession  of  it. 
Wilkinson  sent  Commodore  Shaw,  with  gun- 
boats, to  occupy  Mobile  Bay  and  cut  off  com- 
munication with  Pensacola.  Lieutenant-colonel 
Bowyer,  then  with  troops  at  Fort  Stoddart,  was 
ordered  to  be  prepared  to  march  on  Mobile  at  a 
moment's  notice  for  the  purpose  of  investing 
the  fort  there.  Wilkinson  left  Mobile  March  29, 
on  the  sloop  AlligatoTy  and,  after  a  perilous  voy- 


age, reached  Petit  Coqnille,  when  he  sent  a 
courier  with  orders  to  Bowyer  to  march  imme- 
diately. Wilkinson's  troops  arrived  in  Mobile 
Bay  April  12,  landed  the  next  morning,  and  at 
noon  six  hundred  men  appeared  before  Fort 
Charlotte,  commanded  by  Captain  Cayetano 
Perez,  and  demanded  its  surrender.  On  the  15th 
the  Spaniards  evacuated  the  fort  and  retired  to 
Pensacola,  and  the  Americans  took  possession. 
Placing  nine  cannons  in  battery  on  -Mobile  Point, 
Wilkinson  marched  to  the  Perdido.  There  he 
began  the  erection  of  a  fbrt,  but  the  place  was 
soon  abandoned,  and  another  was  begun  and 
finished  on  Mobile  Point,  and  called  Fort  Bow- 
yer, in  honor  of  the  brave  lieutenant-colonel  of 
that  name.  Such  was  the  beginning  of  a  move- 
ment which  resulted  in  the  acquisition  of  all 
Florida  by  the  Americans. 

MobUiana,  or  Floiidiaiia.  These  composed 
a  large  number  of  tribes,  and  were  next  to  the 
Algonquins  in  the  extent  of  their  domain  and 
power  when  Europeans  discovered  them.  They 
were  superior  to  most  of  the  Algonquins  in  the 
attainments  which  lead  to  civilization ;  and  they 
were  evidently  related  to  the  uihabitants  of  Cen- 
tral and  South  America.  The  domain  of  the  Mo- 
bilians  extended  along  the  shores  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi 
River,  more  than  six  hundred  miles.  It  stretched 
northward  along  the  Atlantic  coast  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Cape  Fear  River,  and  up  the  Mississippi 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  comprising  a  large 
portion  of  the  present  cotton-states.  A  greater 
portion  of  Georgia,  the  whole  of  Florida,  Alaba- 
ma, and  Mississippi,  and  parts  of  South  Caroli- 
na, Tennessee,  and  Kentucky  were  included  in 
their  territory.  The  nation  was  divided  into 
three  grand  confederacies — viz.,  Muscoghees,  or 
Creeks,  Choctaws,  and  Chickasaws.  See  Creek 
Confederacy f  Choctaws^  and  Chickasaws. 

Model  North  Carolina  Tory,  A.  David 
Fanning  was  one  of  the  most  brutal  of  the  loy- 
alist leaders  in  North  Carolina,  and  was  a  favor- 
ite of  the  British  commanders.  (See  Scotch  Spy,) 
He  was  at  the  head  of  about  one  thousand  des- 
perate men  in  1782,  and  maintained  a  reign  of 
terror  in  central  North  Carolina  for  a  long  time. 
His  letters  to  the  British  commanders  reveal  his 
infamy.  In  March,  1782,  he  wrote:  ''My  men 
being  all  properly  equipped,  on  the  12th  assem- 
bled together  to  give  the  rebels  a  small  scourge, 
which  we  set  out  for."  Then  he  details  some 
of  his  operations.  They  broke  into  the  house 
of  Andrew  Balfour,  of  Randolph  County,  N.  C, 
a  member  of  the  Legislature,  and  in  the  presence 
of  his  sister  and  daughter  shot  him  through  the 
body  and  neck.  On  their  way  to  the  house  of 
another  victim  they  ''burned  several  rebels' 
houses,"  he  reported.  The  man  they  were  after 
escaped  from  his  house  with  three  balls  through 
his  shiil;,  when  they  desolated  his  whole  planta- 
tion. When  they  reached  the  house  of  "an-' 
other  rebel  oflQcer,"  "  I  told  him,"  says  Fanning, 
"  if  he  would  come  out  of  the  house  I  w^ould 
give  bira  his  parole."  The  oflBcer  too  well  knew 
the  character  of  the  man  to  believe  his  promise, 
and  refused.     "  With  that,"  wrote  Fanning,  "  I 
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OTdered  the  house  to  be  set  on  fire.  As  soon  as 
lie  saw  the  flames  increasing  be  called  out  to 
me  to  spare  bis  house  for  bis  wife's  and  chil- 
dren's sake,  and  he  would  walk  out  with  bis 
arms  in  bis  bands.  When  be  came  out  be  said 
'  Here  I  am ;'  with  that  be  received  two  balls 
through  bis  body."  After  this  infamous  act  he 
proceeded  to  ^*  destroy  all  the  rebel  property  on 
the  settlement  for  forty  miles."  On  April  18, 
while  on  bis  way  towards  Chatham,  he  learned 
that  there  was  a  wedding  -  party  assembled. 
"We  surrounded  the  bouse,"  Fanning  wrote, 
''and  drove  all  out  one  by  one.  I  found  one 
concealed  up  stairs.  Having  my  pistols  in  my 
hands,  I  discharged  them  both  at  his  breast. 
He  fell  and  that  night  expired."  Such  was  the 
man  to  whom  the  British  gave  the  commission 
of  colonel  of  the  loyal  militia  in  Randolph  and 
Chatham  counties,  N.  C,  with  authority  to  gflve 
commissions  to  subalterns  aud  captains  as  bru- 
tal as  himself.  Notwithstandiug  bis  confession 
in  his  letters  of  high  crimes,  he  was  recommend- 
ed by  the  British  officer  of  American  claims  as  a 
proper  person  to  be  put  upon  the  half-pay  list ; 
and  that  reward,  for  such  services  as  are  here  re- 
corded, he  enjoyed  in  Nova  Scotia  for  forty-two 
years.  He  died  in  1825.  (See  Fanning^  David,) 
Modocs.  These  Indians  were  originally  a 
part  of  the  Klamath  nation.  Their  name  means 
''enemies,"  and  was  given  to  them  by  others. 
Such  is  the  case  with  almost  all  existing  tribes, 
their  real  names  being  obscured  or  lost  by  the 
substitution  of  nicknames.  The  Modocs  were 
first  found  on  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Klamath, 
in  California,  when  both  sexes  were  decently 
clothed  in  skins.  In  their  wara  they  held  cap- 
tives as  slaves,  and  traded  in  them.  The  early 
emigrants  to  California  encountered  them  as 
hostiles,  and  they  massacred  many  white  people. 
In  1852  Ben  Wright,  who  sought  revenge,  in- 
vited a  baud  of  Modocs  to  a  peaceful  feast,  when 
he  and  his  men  murdered  forty-one  out  of  forty- 
six  Indians  who  were  there.  The  Modocs  never 
forgave  the  outrage,  and  war  with  them  was 
kept  up  at  intervals  until  1864,  when,  by  a  trea- 
ty, they  ceded  their  lands  to  the  United  States, 
and  agreed  to  go  on  a  reservation.  The  ti'eaty 
was  not  ratified  by  the  government  until  1870, 
nor  the  reservation  set  apart  until  1871.  The 
Modocs  meanwhile  bad  gone  upon  the  Klamatb 
reservation,  but  it  was  so  sterile  that  they  could 
not  live  there.  They  were  cheated  by  the  gov- 
ernment and  harassed  by  the  Klamaths,  who 
were  anciently  their  enemies,  and  some  went  to 
another  reffervation.  Unfortunately  some  Kla- 
maths were  put  with  them,  and  trouble  contin- 
ued, when  two  Modoc  bands  left  the  reservation. 
A  clan  known  as  Captain  Jack's  band  were  un- 
easy and  tnrbulent.  Their  tribe  complained  of 
them,  and  in  the  spring  of  1872  they  were  or- 
dered back  to  the  Klamatb  reservation.  They 
refused  to  go,  and  late  in  November  (1872) 
IJuited  States  troops  and  citizens  of  Oregon  at- 
tacked their  two  camps  on  opposite  sides  of  a 
.river.  The  people  were  repulsed  with  loss,  and 
the  united  Modocs,  retreating,  massacred  some 
white  settlers  on  the  way,  and  took  refnge  in 
the  Lava  Beds,  a  volcanic  region  difficult  for  a 


foe  to  enter  if  moderately  defended.  In  June, 
1873,  General  Wheaton  attempted  to  drive  the 
Modocs  fronl  their  stronghold,  but  oould  not  pen- 
etrate within  three  miles  of  them,  after  the  loss 
of  several  men.  General  Gillem  made  an  equal- 
ly unsuccessful  attempt  to  dislodge  them.  In 
the  meantime  the  government  had  ap^iointed 
a  commission  of  inquiiy,  and  clothed  it  with 
power  to  adjust  all  difficulties.  It  met  the 
Modocs  in  conference  on  the  11th  of  April,  1873, 
when  the  Indians  killed  General  Canby  and 
Dr.  Thomas,  two  of  the  commissioners,  and 
wounded  Mr.  Meacbam,  another  commissioner. 
After  this  foul  act  of  treachery,  operations 
against  the  Modocs  were  pressed  with  vigor.  A 
long  and  stubborn  resistance  ensued,  but  finally 
Captain  Jack  and  bis  band  were  compelled  to 
surrender.  The  chief  and  three  of  his  promi- 
nent associates  were  tried  by  a  military  com- 
mission and  executed  at  Fort  Klamatb,  Oct.  3, 
1873.  The  remainder  were  placed  on  the  Qua- 
paw  reservation,  in  the  Indian  Territory.  Jack's 
band  numbered  one  hundred  and  forty-eight; 
those  left  at  the  Klamatb  agency,  and  who  took 
no  part  in  hostilities,  numbered  about  one  hun- 
dred. 

Mohawk  Valley,  The.  The  valley  of  the 
Mohawk  River,  extending  from  near  the  middle 
of  the  State  of  New  York  to  the  Hudson  River, 
is  one  of  the  most  int-eresting  historical  regions 
in  the  Repnblic.  Within  it,  according  to  tradi- 
tion, was  formed  the  powerful  Iroquois  Confed- 
eracy, the  members  of  which  have  been  called 
"The  Romans  of  the  Western  World."  (See 
Iroquois  Confederacy,)  French  missionaries 
spread  through  the  valley  a  knowledge  of  the 
Christian  religion,  and  a  hundred  years  before 
the  old  war  for  independence  it  was  the  scene 
of  sharp  conflicts  between  the  natives  and  in- 
truding Europeans.  Within  its  borders,  before 
that  time,  its  chief  inhabitant  (William  Johnson) 
received  the  honors  of  knighthood,  aud  ruled 
not  only  over  a  vast  private  manorial  domain, 
but  also  over  Indian  tribes  of  the  Confederacy 
as  their  official  superintendent.  When  the  Revo- 
lution broke  out  bis  family  were  the  leaders  of 
the  adherents  to  the  crown  in  the  northern  re- 
gions of  New  York ;  and  bis  son,  Sir  John,  who 
inherited  bis  title  and  his  possessions,  with  a 
large  number  of  Scotch  retainers  and  other  white 
people,  organized  a  corps  of  loyalists  called 
**  Johnsou  Greens,'*  which,  with  Indians  under 
Brant,  his  kinsman  by  marriage,  carried  on  a 
most  distressing  warfare  against  the  patriots, 
and  gave  the  region  the  name  of  the  "  Dark  and 
Bloody  Ground"  (which  see).  Later,  the  Erie 
Canal,  the  most  gigantic  single  work  of  internal 
improvement  in  our  country,  was  dug  the  whole 
length  of  the  valley,  and  became  the  aqueous 
highway  for  a  vast  commerce  between  the  West- 
em  States  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Mohxwkm.  These  were  the  most  celebrated 
of  the  Five  Nations.  (See  Iroqwns  Confederacy.) 
Their  proper  name  waa  Agmegue,  and  they  call- 
ed themselves,  as  a  tribe,  She- bears.  That  ani- 
mal was  their  totemic  symbol.  The  neighbor- 
ing tribes  called  them  Mahaqna,  which  name  the 
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EDglish  prononnced  Mohawk.  Champlaln  and 
his  fullowers,  Freocb  and  Indians  from  Canada, 
fought  them  in  northern  New  York  in  1609.  At 
Norman's  Kill,  below  the  site  of  Albany,  the 
Dutch  made  a  treaty  with  them  in  16&M,  which 
was  lasting;  and  the  English,  also,  after  the  con- 
quest of  New  Netherland,  gained  their  friend- 
ship. The  French  Jesuits  gained  many  converts 
among  them,  and  three  villages  of  Roman  Cath- 
olics on  the  St. Lawrence  were  largely  filled  with 
the  Mohawks.  They  served  the  English  against 
the  Canadians  in  the  French  and  Indian  War 
(which  see),  and  in  the  old  war  for  American 
independence,  influenced  by  Sir  William  John- 
son and  his  brother-in-law  Brant,  they  made  sav- 
age war  on  the  patriots,  causing  the  valleys  in 
central  New  York  to  be  called  the  "  Dark  and 
Bloody  Ground  ^  (which  see).  After  that  strng- 
gle,  the  greater  portion  of  them  removed  to 
Grand  River,  fifty  or  sixty  miles  west  of  the  Ni- 
agara River,  where  they  still  are.  Many  of  them 
are  Christians,  and  have  a  church  there,  with  a 
communion-service  presented  by  Queen  Anne. 
The  Common  Prayer-book  has  been  translated 
into  their  language,  one  edition  by  Eleazar  Will- 
iams, the  *^  Lost  Prince.''  Tradition  says  that 
at  the  fonuation  of  the  Confederacy  Ui-a-wat- 
ha  (which  see)  said,  "  You,  the  Mohawks,  sitting 
under  the  shadow  of  the  *  Great  Tree,'  whose 
roots  sink  deep  into  the  earth, and  whose  branch- 
es spread  over  a  vast  country,  shall  be  the  first 
nation,  because  you  are  warlike  and  mighty." 
The  Confederacy  being  called  ^'  the  long  house," 
the  Mohawks  were  denominated  the  *^  Eastern 
Door." 

MohaiRrks,  French  Expedition  against  the 
(1661).  The  Mohawks  in  eastern  New  York  made 
frequent  incursions  into  Canada.  Finally,  in 
1661,  M.  de  Tracy,  French  Viceroy  of  New  France, 
although  over  seventy  years  of  age,  led  a  mili- 
tary expedition  against  the  Mohawks.  He  was 
ticcompanied  by  M.  de  Courcelles,  Governor  of 
Canada.  A  regiment  had  lately  been  sent  to 
Canada  from  France.  With  twenty-eight  com- 
panies of  foot,  and  all  the  militia  of  the  colony 
of  Quebec,  he  marched  seven  hundred  miles  into 
the  Mohawk  country  in  the  dead  of  w^inter,  easi- 
ly crossing  the  swamps  and  streams  on  bridges 
of  ice,  and  burrowing  in  the  snow  at  night.  The 
Mohawks,  on  the  approach  of  the  French,  re- 
tired deeper  into  the  forest  with  their  women 
and  children,  and  all  the  invaders  accomplished 
was  to  bum  several  villages  and  murder  some 
sachems. 

Mohawks,  The,  and  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish. The  treacherous  Mohawks  had  been  co- 
quetting with  the  French  a  long  time,  now  of- 
fering friendship,  now  attacking  them,  until  the 
s()ring  of  1667,  when  the  exasperated  Canadians 
resolved  to  chastise  them  for  their  perfidy.  Tra- 
cy, a  bold  leader,  set  out  in  person  at  the  head 
of  twelve  hundred  white  soldiers  and  one  hun- 
dred Indian  allies,  passed  down  Lake  Champlain 
in  boats  and  canoes,  and  in  October  marched 
throngh  the  Mohawk  country,  burning  the  vil- 
lages and  setting  up  the  arms  of  France  at  con- 
spicuous places.     On  his  return  to  Quebec,  Tra- 


cy sent  back  prisoners  with  terms  of  peace  for 
the  Mohawks  to  consider.  The  English,  made 
anxious  by  these  events,  tried  to  persuade  the 
Mohawks  to  remain  faithful  to  them ;  but  the 
latter,  remembering  how  well  the  French  could 
fight,  and  also  the  fearful  sight  of  theij  burning 
villages,  their  women  and  children  hiding  in  the 
woods,  and  their  dead  warriors,  would  not  listen 
to  the  appeals  of  the  English.  When  the  warm 
weather  came,  deputations  from  the  Mohawks 
and  Oneidas  appeared  in  Quebec  and  promised 
submission.  The  Indians  brought  their  families 
with  them  to  attest  their  sincerity,  and  a  treaty 
was  made  by  which  the  Mohawks  promised  alle- 
giance to  the  French  monarch.  They  also  con- 
sented to  listen  to  the  teachings  of  the  Jesuit 
missionaries.  This  treaty  left  the  whole  north- 
ern frontier  exposed  to  incursions  by  the  French 
and  Indians. 

Mohawks,  The,  Attacked  by  the  Fkench 
(1693).  Count  Frontenac,  Govenior  of  Canada, 
unable  to  effect  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Five 
Nations,  meditated  a  blow  on  the  powerful  Mo- 
hawks. Ill  midwinter,  1693,  he  collected  an 
army  of  about  seven  hundred  French  and  Indi- 
ans, well  supplied  with  everything  for  a  cam- 
paign at  that  season.  They  left  Montreal  Jan. 
15,  and  after  severe  hardships  reached  the  Mo- 
hawk valley  early  in  February,  and  captured 
three  castles.  At  the  third  castle  they  found 
some  Indians  engaged  in  a  war-dance.  There 
a  severe  conflict  ensued,  in  which  'the  French 
lost  about  thirty  men.  In  the  expedition  they 
captured  about  three  hundred  Indians  in  the 
English  interest,  and  were  making  their  way 
back  to  Caniula  when  they  were  pursued  by 
Colonel  Schuyler  and  several  skirmishes  ensued. 
In  the  Scarron  (Schroon)  valley  the  pursuit  end- 
ed. The  French  had  desired  to  kill  their  pris- 
oners to  facilitate  their  retreat,  but  their  Indian 
allies  would  not  consent.  Of  these  Schuyler  re- 
captured about  fifty.  The  Mohawks  called  Colo- 
nel Schuyler  "Great  Swift  Hero,"  because  of 
his  promptness  in  coming  to  their  relief.  The 
Mohawks,  discouraged  by  their  heavy  loss,  were 
disposed  to  make  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the 
French,  but  Schuyler  prevented  it.  (See  Schuy- 
ler, Peter.) 

MohawkB^  The,  on  Grand  River,  Canada. 
The  governors  of  Canada  during  the  American 
war  for  independence  promised  those  of  the  Six 
Nations  who  joined  the  British  in  that  war  that 
they  should  be  well  provided  for  at  its  close.  In 
the  treaty  of  peace  (1783)  no  such  promise  was 
kept.  At  that  time  the  Mohawks,  with  Brant 
at  their  head,  were  temporarily  residing  on  the 
American  side  of  the  Niagara  River  below  Lew- 
iston.  The  Senecas  ofi'ered  them  a  home  in  the 
Genesee  valley,  but  Brant  and  his  followers  hafl 
resolved  not  to  reside  within  the  United  States. 
He  went  to  Quebec  to  claim  from  Governor  Hal- 
dimand  a  fulfilment  of  his  and  Carleton's  prom- 
ises. The  Mohawks  chose  a  large  tract  of  land 
comprising  two  hundred  square  miles  on  the 
Ouise  or  Grand  River,  or  six  miles  on  each  side 
of  that  stream  from  its  sonree  to  its  mouth.  It 
is  chiefly  a  beautiful  and  fertile  region.     Of  all 
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that  splendid  domain,  the  Mohawks  now  retain 
only  a  comparatively  small  tract  in  the  vicinity 
of  Brantford,  on  the  Grand  River.  In  1830  they 
snrreiidered  to  the  government  the  town-plot  of 
Brantford,  when  it  was  surveyed  and  sold  to  ac- 
tual settlers.  On  their  present  reservation  is  a 
church  huilt  of  wood  in  1783,  a  plain,  anpretend- 


MOHAWK  CHURCH. 

ing  structure.  It  is  furnished  with  a  silver  com- 
munion-service which  Queen  Anne  presented  to 
the  Mohawks  in  1712.  Upon  each  piece  is  en- 
graved the  royal  arms  of  England  and  the  mono- 
gram of  the  qneeu,  "A.  R." — Anne  Regina — with 
the  following  inscription  :  "The  Gift  of  her  Maj- 
esty, Anne,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  of  Great  Biit- 
ain,  France,  and  Ireland,  and  of  her  Plantations 


COMMUmOX  PLATS. 

in  North  America,  Queen,  to  her  Indian  Chapel 
of  the  Mohawks.^ 

Mohegans  (or  Mohicans).  This  was  an  Al- 
gonquin family  found  hy  the  Dntcli  on  the  Hud- 
son River  above  the  Highlands.  The  name  was 
also  given  to  several  independent  tribes  on  Long 
Island,  and  in  the  country  between  the  Lenni- 


Lenapes  or  Delawares  (see  Delawares)  and  the 
New  England  Indians.  Of  this  family  the  Pe- 
qnods,  who  inhabited  eastern  Connecticut,  were 
the  most  powerful,  and  exercised  authority  over 
thirteen  cantons  on  Long  Island.  They  receiveil 
the  Dutch  kindly,  and  gave  them  lands  on  which 
they  erected  Fort  Orange,  now  Albany.  They 
were  then  at  war  with  the  Mohawks,  and  when 
furiously  attacked  by  the  latter  the  Mohegans 
tied  to  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  whither  a 
part  of  the  nation  had  gone  before,  and  settled 
on  the  Thames.  This  portion  was  the  Pequods. 
A  part  of  them,  led  by  Uncas,  seceded,  and  these 
"rebels"  aided  the  English  in  their  war  with 
the  Pequods  in  1637.  Tlie  bulk  of  the  nation 
filially  returned  to  the  Hudson,  and  kept  up  a 
communication  with  the  French  in  Canada,  who 
called  them  Loups  (wolves),  which  is  the  mean- 
ing of  Mohegan.  When  the  English  and  French 
began  their  great  struggle  for  the  mastery  in 
America  ( about  1690 ),  the  Hudson  Mohegans 
made  peace  with  the  Mohawks  and  joined  the 
English,  but  were  soouTeduced  to  two  hundred 
warriors,  and  the  Connecticut  Mohegans  to 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty.  Some  of  the  lat- 
ter were  collected  at  Stockbridge,  Mass. ;  and 
from  1740  to  1744  the  Moravians  had  a  flourishing 
mission  among  them  at  Shekomeco,  in  Duchess 
County,  N.  Y.  Some  of  these  went  to  Pennsyl- 
vania under  the  care  of  the  Moravians.  In  th<^ 
Revolution  they  joined  the  Americans,  and  were 
fonnd  in  the  ranks  at  Bunkei**s  Hill,.White  Plains, 
and  other  fields.  After  the  war,  some  of  the  Mo- 
hegans emigrated  to  Oneida,  under  the  Rev.  Sam- 
son Occiini,  a  native  preacher,  and  others,  and 
before  1830  they  had  emigrated  to  Green  Bay, 
Wis.,  where  they  abandoned  their  tribal  rela- 
tions and  became  citizens.  They  have  almost 
given  up  their  own  language  for  the  English, 
and  are  nearly  extinct.  Those  who  remained  in 
Connecticut  took  up  their  abode  near  Norwich, 
at  a  place  known  as  Mohegan  Plains,  and  also 
near  the  village  of  Kent,  in  western  Connecti- 
cut. At  the  latt«r  place  they  have  intermingled 
with  other  races,  until  now,  among  less  than  a 
hundred,  not  one  of  pure  blood  remains.  The 
last  surviving  Pequod  of  pure  blood  was  Ennice 
Man  wee,  who  died  near  Kent  in  1860,  aged  about 
one  hundred  years.  The  last  lineal  descendant 
of  Uncas,  the  "rebel,"  was  buried  at  Norwich 
in  1827.     The  tribe  in  Connecticut  is  extinct. 

Monarchies  in  Danger.  When  it  became 
known  in  England  (Aug.  19,  1768)  that  Massa- 
chusetts had  refused  to  rescind  its  Circular  Let- 
ter (which  see)  by  a  large  miyority,  the  govern- 
ments of  Europe  were  amazed  at  the  audacity 
of  the  Americans.  Chief-justice  Mansfield,  of 
England,  was  of  opinion  that  all  the  members 
of  the  Massachusetts  Assembly  ought  to  be  sent 
for  to  give  an  account  of  tlieir  conduct,  and  that 
all  the  rigors  of  the  law  should  be  exercised 
against  those  who  should  persist  in  refusing  Uy 
submit  to  Parliament.  ^'When  rebellion  be- 
gins," he  said,  *'  the  laws  cease,  and  they  can  in- 
voke none  in  their  favor."  He  insisted  that  the 
Americans  must  first  be  reduced  to  absolute  sub- 
mission before  inquiry  should  be  made  into  their 
real  or  pretended  grievances.     Every  court  in 
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Earope  became  interested  in  the  quarrel.  The 
Spauisb  minister  at  the  French  court  expressed 
the  wish  that  Great  Britain  might  master  her 
colonies,  *^  lest  the  Spanish  colonies  should  also 
catch  the  flame.''  The  British  ministry  saw  the 
danger  of  a  dismemberment  of  the  empire,  but 
did  not  have  wisdom  sufficient  to  arrest  it  by  jus- 
tice. "  Depend  upon  it/'  said  Hillsborough  to  the 
agent  of  Connecticut,  *^  Parliament  will  not  suf- 
fer its  authority  (o  be  trampled  upon.  We  wish 
to  avoid  severities  towards  you,  but  if  you  refuse 
obedience  to  our  laws,  the  whole  fleet 
and  army  of  England  shall  enforce  it." 

Monckton,  Robert,  Governor  of 
New  York  in  1762,  was  bom  in  Eng- 
land ;  died  May  3, 1782.  He  was  son 
of  the  first  Viscount  Galway,  and  be- 
gan his  military  life  in  Flanders  in 
1742.  In  1754  he  was  governor  of  An- 
napolis (Port  Royal),  Nova  Scotia ;  as- 
sisted in  the  reduction  of  the  French 
power  in  that  peninsula,  and  was  lieu- 
tenant-governor of  Nova  Scotia  in  1756. 
He  commanded  a  battalion  at  the  siege 
of  Louisburg  in  1758,  and  the  next 
year  he  was  second  in  command  under 
General  Wolfe  at  the  capture  of  Quebec, 
where  he  acted  as  brigadier -general 
and  was  severely  wounded.  In  1761 
he  was  made  major-general,  and  the 
next  year  was  governor  of  New  York.  He  com- 
manded the  expedition  against  Martinique  in 
1762;  was  a  member  of  Parliament  in  1768; 
made  lieutenant-general  in  1770,  and  was  offered 
the  command  of  the  British  forces  in  America  in 
1775,  but  he  declined  to  draw  his  sword  against 
British  subjects. 

Monitor  and  Menlmac.  At  the  moment 
when  the  Confederates  evacuated  Manassas 
(which  see),  a  strange  naval  battle  occurred  in 
Hampton  Roads.  The  insurgents  had  raised  the 
sunken  Men-imac  in  the  Gosport  Navy-yard  and 
converted  it  into  an  iron-clad  ram,  which  they 
called  the  Virginia,  commanded  by  Captain  Bu- 
chanan, late  of  the  United  States  Navy.  She 
had  gone  down  to  Hampton  Roa4ls  and  destroy- 
ed (March  8,  1862)  the  wooden  sailing  frigates 
Congress  and  Cumberland,^  at  the  mouth  of  the 
James  River,  and  it  was  expected  she  would  an- 
nihilate other  transports  there  the  next  morn- 
ing. Anxiously  the  army  and  navy  officers  of 
that  vicinity  passed  the  night  of  the  8th,  for 
there  appeared  no  competent  human  agency 
near  to  avert  the  threatened  disaster.  Mean- 
while another  vessel  of  novel  form  and  aspect 
had  been  constructed  at  Greeupoiut,  L.  I.,  under 
the  direction  of  the  eminent  engineer  Captain 
J.  Ericsson.  It  was  a  dwarf  hi  appearance  by 
the  side  of  the  Merrimac.  It  ])re8ented  to  the 
eye,  when  afloat,  a  simple  platform,  sharp  at 
both  ends,  and  bearing  in  its  centre  a  round 
Martello  tower  twenty  feet  in  diameter  and 
ten  feet  in  height,  made,  as  was  the  rest  of 
the  vessel,  of  heavy  iron.  It  presented  a  bomb- 
proof fort,  in  which  were  mounted  two  11-inch 
Dahlgren  cannons.  The  hull  of  this  vessel  was 
only  eight  feet  six  inches  in  depth,  with  a  flat 


bottom,  and  was  one  hundred  and  twenty-four 
feet  in  length,  and  thirty-four  feet  in  greatest 
width  at  top.  On  this  hull  rested  another,  five 
feet  in  height,  that  extended  over  the  lower  one 
three  feet  seven  inches. all  around,  excepting  at 
the  ends,  where  it  projected  twenty -five  feet,  by 
which  protection  waa  afforded  the  anchor,  pro- 
peller, and  rudder.  The  whole  was  built  of 
three-inch  iron,  and  was  Very  buoyant.  Its  ex- 
posed parts  were  guarded  by  a  wall  of  white- 
oak,  thirty  inches  in  thickness,  on-  which  was 


DTTKRIOR  or  TBK  MONITOR'S  TURRET. 

laid  iron  armor  six  inches  in  thickness.  A  shot 
to  strike  the  lower  hull  would  have  to  pat»s 
through  twenty -five  feet  of  water,  and  then 
strike  an  inclined  plane  of  iron  at  an  angle  of 
about  10°.  The  deck  was  well  armed  also.  Such 
was  the  strange  craft  that  entered  Hampton 
Roads  from  the  sea,  under  the  command  of  Lieu- 
tenant John  L.  Worden,  unheralded  and  un- 
known, at  a  little  past  midnight  (March  9),  on 
its  trial  trip.  It  had  been  named  Monitor.  It 
had  been  towed  to  the  Roads  by  steamers,  out- 
riding a  tremendous  gale.  Worden  reported  to 
the  flag-officer  of  the  fleet  iu  the  Roads,  and  was 
ordered  to  aid  the  Minnesota  in  the  expected  en- 
counter with  the  MeiTimac  in  the  morning.  It 
was  a  bright  Sabbath  morning.  Before  sunrise 
the  dreaded  MeiTimac  and  her  company  came 
down  from  Norfolk.  The  stern  guns  of  the  Min- 
nesota opened  upon  the  formidable  iron -clad, 
when  the  little  Monitoi',  which  the  Confederates 
called  in  derision  a  "  cheese-box,"  ran  out  and 
placed  herself  by  the  side  of  the  huge  monster. 
She  was  like  a  pigmy  by  the  side  of  a  giant. 
Suddenly  her  mysterious  citadel  began  to  re- 
volve, and  from  it  her  guns  hurled  ponderous 
shot  iu  quick  succession.  The  Merrimac  an- 
swered by  heavy  broadsides,  and  so  they  strug- 
gled for  some  time  without  injuring  each  other. 
Then  the  Monitor  withdrew  a  little  to  seek  a 
vulnerable  part  of  her  antagonist,  while  the 
Merrimac  pounded  her  awfully,  sometimes  send- 
ing upon  her  masses  of  iron  weighing  two  hun- 
dred pounds  at  a  velocity  of  two  hundred  feet 
in  a  second.  The«e  struck  her  deck  and  tower 
without  harming  them,  and  conical  bolts  that 
struck  the  latter  glanced  off  as  pebbles  would 
fly  from  solid  granite.     The  MetiHmac  drew  off 
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and  attacked  the  Minnesota,  Seeing  the  latter 
in  great  peril/ the  Monitor  ran  between  them.  A 
most  severe  duel  ensued.  The  Merrimac  was  so 
much  disabled  that  she  fled  up  to  Norfolk,  and 
did  not  again  invite  her.Iittle  antagonist  to  corn- 


General  Lincoln  endeavored  to  keep  an  open 
communication  with  the  conn  try,  across  the 
Cooper  River,  so  as  to  receive  reinforcements, 
and,  if  necessary,  to  make  a  retreat.  To  closu 
that  oommnnication  Sir  Henry  Clinton  detach- 


BATTUC  BBTVKXX  TUB  MOMITUB  AJTD  MBRJUMAC,  IV  UAMPTOM  XUAD8. 


bat.  Worden  was  severely  injured  by  concus- 
sion in  the  tower  of  the  Monitor^  and  for  a  few 
days  his  life  was  in  peril.  This  class  of  vessels 
was  multiplied  in  the  National  navy,  and  did 
good  service.  A  comparison  of  the  appearance 
of  the  two  vessels  may  be  made  in  looking  at 
the  engraving  of  the  Is^eio  Ironsides  and  Monitor. 


ed  Lieutenant-colonel  Webster,  with  1400  men. 
The  advanced  guard,  composed  of  Tarleton's  le- 
gion and  Ferguson's  corps,  surprised  the  Ameri- 
can cavalry  (about  300  men),  with  militia  at- 
tached to  them,  under  the  command  of  Gener- 
al Isaac  Huger,  who  were  stationed  at  Biggin'H 
Bridge,  near  Monk's  Comer.     The  Americans 
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The  New  Ironsides  was  a  powerful  vessel  built  in 
Philadelphia.  It  had  a  wooden  hull  covered 
with  iron  plates  four  inches  in  thickness.  Her 
aggregate  weight  of  gnus  was  284,000  pounds, 
two  of  them  200 -pound  Parrott  gnus.  She 
had  two  horizontal  steam-engines,  and  was  fur- 
nished with  sails.  At  her  bow  was  a  formidable 
wronght-iron  ram  or  beak.  She  was  acciden- 
tally set  on  fire  and  destroyed  at  her  moorings 
at  League  Island,  below  Philadelphia,  Dec.  15,' 
1866. 

Monk's  Comer,  Surprise  of  American  Cav- 
alry AT.  While  the  British  were  besieging 
Charleston  in  1780  (see  Siege  of  Charleston), 


were  attacked  Just  at  dawn  (April  14)  and  were 
scattered.  Twenty-five  of  the  Americans  were 
killed ;  the  remainder  fled  to  the  swamps.  Tarle- 
ton  secured  nearly  300  horses,  and,  after  closing 
Lincoln's  communications  with  the  country,  he 
returned  to  the  British  camp  in  triumph. 

Monmouth  Court-house,  Battle  of.  Just 
before  the  dawn  (June  18, 177H)  the  British  be- 
gan their  evacuation  of  Philadelphia.  They 
crossed  the  Delaware  to  Gloucester  Point,  and 
that  evening  encamped  around  Haddonfield,  a 
few  miles  southeast  from  Camden,  N.  J.  The 
news  of  this  evacnation  reached  Washington,  at 
Valley  Forge,  before  morning.    He  immediately 
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sent  General  Maxwell^  with  bis  brigade,  to  co- 
operate with  the  New  Jersey  militia  under  Gen- 
eral Dickinson,  in  retarding  the  march  of  the 
British,  who,  when  they  crossed  tbe  river,  were 
17,000  strong,  in  effective  men.  Tbey  marched 
in  two  divisions,  one  under  Cornwallis  and  the 
other  led  by  Knyphausen.  General  Arnold, 
whose  wounds  kept  him  from  tbe  field,  enter- 
ed Philadelphia  with  a  detachment  before  the 
rear -guard  of  the  British  had  left  it.  Tbe 
remainder  of  tbe  army,  under  tbe  immediate 
command  of  Washington,  crossed  the  Delaware 
above  Trenton  and  pursued.  General  Cbarles 
Lee,  who  had  been  exchanged,  was  now  with 
tbe  army,  and  persistently^  opposed  all  interfer- 
ence with  Clinton's  march  across  New  Jersey, 
and  found  fault  with  everything.  (See  Trea- 
Hon  of  Getieral  Lee. )  Clinton  bad  intended  to 
march  to  New  Brunswick  and  embark  his  army 
on  Ran  tan  Bay  for  New  York ;  but,  finding 
Washington  in  bis  path,  he  turued,  at  Allen- 
town,  towards  Monmouth  Court-house,  to  make 
his  way  to  Sandy  Hook,  and  thence  to  New 
York  by  water.  Washington  followed  him  in 
a  parallel  line,  prepared  to  strike  him  whenever 
an  opportunity  should  offer,  while  Clinton  wish- 
ed to  avoid  a  battle,  for  he  was  encumbered 
with  baggage-wagons  and  a  host  of  camp-fol- 
lowers, making  his  line  twelve  miles  in  length. 
He  encamped  near  the  court-house  in  Freehold, 
Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J.,  on  the  27th  of  June,  and 
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there  Washington  resolved  to  strike  htm  if  be 
should  move  the  next  morning,  for  it  was  im- 
portant to  prevent  his  reaching  the  advantage- 
ous position  of  Middletown  Heights.  General 
Lee  was  now  in  command  of  tbe  advanced  corps. 
Washington  ordered  him  to  form  a  plan  of  at- 
tack, but  he  omitted  to  do  so,  or  to  give  any  or- 
ders to  Wayne,  Lafayette,  or  Maxwell,  who  call- 
ed upon  bim.  And  when,  the  next  raoniing  (June 
28)— a  hot  Sabbath— Washington  was  told  Clin- 
ton was  about  to  move,  and  ordered  Lee  to  fall 
upon  the  British  rear,  unless  there  should  be 
grave  reasons  for  not  doing  so,  that  officer  so 


tardily  obeyed  that  he  allowed  his  antagonist 
ample  time  to  prepare  for  battle.  Wbeu  Lee 
did  move,  he  seemed  to  have  no  plan,  and  by 
his  orders  and  counter-orders  so  perplexed  his 
generals  that  tbey  sent  a  request  to  Washing- 
ton to  appear  on  tbe  field  with  tbe  main  army 
immediately.  And  while  Wayne  was  attack- 
ing with  vigor,  with  a  sure  prospect  of  victory, 
Lee  ordered  him  to  make  only  a  feint.  At  that 
moment  Clinton  changed  front,  and  sent  a  large 
force,  horse  and  foot,  to  attack  Wayne.  Lafay- 
ette, believing  there  was  now  a  good  opportuni- 
ty to  gain  the  rear  of  tbe  British,  rode  quickly  up 
to  Lee  and  asked  permission  to  attempt  the  move- 
ment. He  at  first  i*efused,  but,  seeing  the  earnest- 
ness of  the  marquis,  be  yielded  a  little,  and  order- 
ed him  to  wheel  bis  columu  by  the  right  and  at- 
tack Clinton's  left.  At  the  same  time  he  weak- 
ened Wayne's  detachment  by  taking  three  regi- 
ments from  it  to  support  the  right.  Then, 
being  apparently  disconcerted  by  a  movement 
of  the  British,  he  ordered  his  right  to  fall  back; 
and  Greuerals  Scott  and  Maxwell,  who  were  then 
about  to  attack,  were  ordered  to  retreat.  At  tbe 
same  time  Lafayette  received  a  similar  order,  a 
general  retreat  begun,  and  tbe  British  pursued, 
lu  this  flight  and  pursuit  Lee  showed  no  dis- 
position to  check  cither  party,  and'tbe  retreat 
became  a  disorderly  flight.  Washington  was 
then  pressing  forward  to  the  support  of  Lee, 
when  be  was  met  by  tbe  astounding  intelli- 
gence that  the  advance  division  was  in  full  re- 
treat. Lee  bad  sent  him  no  word  of  this  dis- 
astrous movement.  Tbe  fugitives,  falling  back 
upon  the  main  army,  might  endanger  the  whole. 
\Vasbington's  indignation  was  fearfully  aroused, 
and  when  be  met  Lee,  at  tbe  bead  of  the  second 
retreating  column,  be  rode  up  to  bim,  and,  in  a 
tone  of  withering  reproof,  be  exclaimed,  "  Sir,  I 
desire  to  know  what  is  the  reason  and  whence 
comes  this  disorder  and  confusion  f  Lee  re- 
plied sharply,  "You  know  the  attack  was  con- 
trary to  my  advice  and  opinion."  The  chief  re- 
plied in  a  tone  that  indicated  the  depth  of  bis 
indignation,  **  You  should  not  have  undertaken 
the  command  unless  you  intended  to  carry  it 
out."  '  There  was  no  time  for  altercation,  and, 
wheeling  his  horse,  be  hastened  to  Ramsay  and 
Stewart,  in  the  rear,  and  soon  rallied  a  greater 
portion  of  their  regiments,  and  ordered  Oswald 
to  take  post  on  an  eminence  near,  with  two 
cannons.  These  pieces,  skilfully  handled,  soon 
checked  the  enemy.  Washington's  presence  in- 
spired tbe  troops  with  courage,  and  ten  minutes 
after  be  appeared  the  retreat  was  ended.  The 
troops,  lately  a  fugitive  mob,  were  soon  in  or- 
derly battle  array  on  an  eminence  on  which 
General  Lord  Stirling  placed  some  batteries. 
Tbe  line,  then,  was  commanded  on  tbe  right  by 
General  Greene  and  on  the  left  by  Stirling.  The 
two  armies  now  confronted  each  other.  The 
British,  about  7000  strong,  were  upon  a  narrow 
road,  bounded  by  morasses.  Their  cavalry  at- 
tempted to  turn  the  American  left  flank,  but 
were  repulsed  and  disappointed.  The  regi- 
ments of  foot  came  up,  when  a  severe  battle 
occurred  with  musketry  and  cannons.  The 
American  artillery,  nnder  the  general  direction 
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of  Knox,  did  great  execution.  For  a  while  the 
result  seemed  donbtful,  when  General  Wayne 
came  np  with  a  body  of  troops  and  gave  victo- 
ry to  the  Americans.  Colonel  Monckton,  per- 
ceiving that  the  fate  of  the  conflict  depended 
upon  driving  Wayne  away  or  capturing  him, 
led  his  troops  to  a  bayonet  charge.  So  ten'ible 
was  Wayne's  storm  of  bullets  upon  them  that 
almost  every  British  officer  was  slain.  Tbeir 
brave  leader  was  among  the  killed,  as  he  was 
pressing  forward,  waving  his  sword  and  shout- 
ing to  his  men.  His  veterans  then  retreated,  and* 
fell  back  to  the  heights  occupied  by  Lee  in  the 
morning.  The  battle  ended  at  twilight,  when 
the  wearied  armies  rested  on  their  weapons,  pre- 
pared for  another  conflict  at  dawn.    Through 


Baltimore.  Already  General  Grant  had  been 
informed  of  the  invasion,  and  had  sent  General 
Wright,  with  the  Sixth  Corps,  to  protect  the 
capital.  General  £.  B.  Tyler  was  at  Frederick 
with  about  1000  troops,  and  Wallace  gathered 
there,  on  the  6th,  all  the  available  troops  in  his 
department  that  could  be  spared  from  the  du- 
ties of  watching  the  railways  leading  into  Bal- 
timore from  the  North.  He  sent  Colonel  Cleu- 
deunin  to  search  for  positive  information,  with 
400  men  and  a  section  of  artillery,  and  at  Mid- 
dletown  he  encountered  1000  Confederates  un- 
der Bradley  Johnson,  a  Marylander,  who  push- 
ed him  steadily  back  towards  Frederick.  There 
was  a  sharp  fight  near  Frederick  that  day  (July 
7,  1864),  and,  at  six  o'clock,  Gilpiu's  regiment 
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was  far  on  his 
way  towards 
Sandy  Hook  when  the  American  sentinels  dis- 
covered his  flight  in  the  morning  (June  29). 
Washington  did  not  pursue,  and  the  British  es- 
caped to  New  York.  They  had  lost  1000  men  by 
desertion  while  crossing  New  Jersey,  and  they 
left  four  officers  and  245  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers and  privates  on  the  field,  taking  with  them 
many  of  the  wounded.  They  lost  fifty-nine  by 
the  terrible  heat  of  the  day.  More  than  fifty 
Americans  died  from  the  same  canse.  The  loss 
of  the  Americans  was  228,  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing.  Many  of  the  latter  afterwards  returned 
to  the  array.  Washington  marched  northward, 
crossed  the  Hudson  River,  and  encamped  in 
Westchester  County,  N.  Y.,  until  late  in  the  au- 
tumn. 

Monocaoy,  Battlr  of.  On  July  5, 1864,  Gen- 
eral Lew.  Wallace,  in  command  of  the  Middle 
Department,  with  his  headquarters  at  Balti- 
more, received  information  that  General  Jnbal 
A.  Early,  with  15,000  or  20,000  Confederates, 
who  had  invaded  Maryland,  were  marching  on 
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forci-  ill  iTMiit  (»J'  ihi  iti  til  iiiiptidu  IIrmt  iiimeli. 
He  withdrew  his  troops  from  Frederick  to  a 
chosen  position  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Monoca- 
cy,  and  on  the  9th  fought  the  invaders  desper- 
ately for  eight  hours.  Wallace  had  been  join- 
ed by  the  brigade  of  Ricketts,  the  advance  of 
the  oncoming  Sixth  Corps.  Although  finally 
defeated,  this  little  band  of  Nationals  had  kept 
the  invading  host  at  bay  long  enough  to  allow 
the  remainder  of  the  Sixth  Corps  to  reach  Wash- 
ington. Wallace's  troops  had  thus  gained  a  real 
victory  that  saved  the  capital.  So  declared  the 
Secretary  of  War  and  the  Lieutenant-general. 
The  check  to  the  Confederates,  altogether,  was 
over  thirty  hours.  The  number  of  National 
troops  engaged  in  the  battle  was  about  5500 ; 
the  Confederates  numbered  about  20,000.  The 
Nationals  lost  1959  men,  of  wliom  98  were  killed, 
579  wounded,  and  1282  missing. 

Monopoly  of  Colonial  Trade.  In  1663  Par- 
liament  passed  an  act  for  securing  the  monopo- 
ly of  the  trade  of  the  English-American  colonies 
for  the  benefit  of  the  English  shipping  interest, 
then  a  powerful  factor  in  politics.  It  prohib- 
ited the  importation  into  any  of  the  English 
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colonies  of  any  commodities  of  the  growth,  pro- 
duction, and  manufacture  of  Europe,  unless  they 
were  shipped  from  the  British  islands  in  Eng- 
lish-built vessels. 

Monroe  Doctrine,  Thk.  There  appearing  a 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  great  powers  of 
Europe  to  assist  Spain  in  eiforts  to  regain  her 
American  colonial  possessions,  the  independence 
of  which  the  government  of  the  United  States 
had  formally  acknowledged  (see  Spanish-Amer- 
ioan  Govemment8)y  President  Monroe  called  spe- 
cial attention  to  the  matter  in  his  seventh  an- 
nual message  (Dec.  2,  1823),  in  which  he  said : 
"  We  owe  it  to  candor  and  to  the  amicable  re- 
lations existing  between  the  United  States  and 
those  [great  European]  powers,  to  declare  that 
we  should  consider  any  attempt  on  their  part  to 
extend  their  system  to  any  portion  of  this  hem- 
isphere as  dangerous  to  our  peace  and  safety. 
With  the  existing  colonies  or  dependencies  of 
any  European  power  we  have  not  interfered, 
and  shall  not  interfere;  but  with  the  govern- 
ments who  have  declared  their  independence 
and  maintained  it,  and  whose  independence  we 
have,  on  great  considerations  and  on  just  prin- 
ciples, acknowledged,  we  could  not  view  any  in- 
terposition for  the  purpose  of  oppressing  them, 
or  controlling  in  any  other  manner  their  des- 
tiny, by  any  European  power,  in  any  other  light 
than  as  a  manifestation  of  an  unfriendly  dispo- 
sition towards  the  United  States.^'  This  was 
an  assurance  that  moral  support  should  be 
given  by  the  United  States  to  the  other  Amer- 
ican republics  in  preventing  any  future  colour 
zation  on  the  shores  of  the  two  American  con- 
tinents by  European  powers.  This  is  called 
"  the  Monroe  Doctrine."  Congress,  by  resolu- 
tion (Dec.  23, 1823),  made  inquiries  of  the  Pres 
ident  for  information  relative  '*  to  the  deter- 
mination of  any  sovereign,  or  combination  of 
sovereigns,  to  assist  Spain  in  the  subjugation  of 
her  late  colonies  on  the  American  continent." 
"  The  Monroe  Doctrine  "  has  ever  since  been  rec- 
ognized as  a  part  of  the  settled  policy  of  the 
Republic.  When,  at  the  breaking- out  of  the 
American  Civil  War,  the  Enlperor  of  the  BYench, 
believing  the  ruin  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment to  be  certain,  attempted  to  plant  a  mon- 
archy in  Mexico,  on  our  southern  border,  and 
actually  placed  his  dupe,  Maximilian,  on  a 
throne  there  by  the  force  of  military  power, 
the  government  of  the  United  States  warned 
him  to  desist,  or  his  troops  would  be  expelled  bj'^ 
force.  When  he  saw,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
Civil  War,  that  the  Republic  of  the  West  was 
stronger  than  ever,  he  hastened  to  withdra.w  the 
lYench  troops,  and,  with  perfidy  unparalleled  in 
the  history  of  dynasties,  he  left  poor  Maximil- 
ian helpless  before  the  exasperated  people  of 
the  Republic  of  Mexico,  whose  political  power 
he  had  usurped. 

Monroe,  James,  fifth  President  of  the  United 
States,  was  born  in  Westmoreland  County,  Va., 
April  28,  1759;  died  in  New  York  city,  July  4, 
1831.  He  graduated  at  the  College  of  William 
and  Mary  in  1776.  He  immediately  joined 
the  patriot  army  as  a  cadet  in  Mercer's  regi- 


ment, and  was  in  the  engagements  at  Harlem 
Plains,  White  Plains,  and  Trenton.  He  was 
wounded  in  the  latter  engagement,  and  was 
promoted  to  a  captaincy  for  bis  bravery.     In 
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1777-78  he  was  aid  to  Lord  Stirling,  and  was 
distinguished  at  the  battles  of  Brandy  wine, 
Germantown,  and  Monmouth.  After  the  latter 
battle  he  left  the  army,  studied  law  under  Jef- 
ferson, and  again  took  up  arms  when  Virginia 
was  invaded  by  CornwaUis.  In  1780  he  visit- 
ed the  Southern  army  under  De  Kalb  as  mili- 
tary commissioner  from  Virginia,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Virginia  Assembly  in  1782.  He 
soon  became  a  member  of  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil, a  delegate  in  Congress,  and  in  his  state  con- 
vention in  1788  he  opposed  the  ratification  of 
the  national  Constitution.  From  1790  to  1794 
he  was  United  States  Senator.  In  May  of  the 
latter  year  he  was  appointed  minister  to 
France,  though  an  opponent  of  Washington's 
administration,  but  was  recalled,  in  1796,  be- 
cause of  his  opposition  to  Jay's  treaty  (which 
see).  In  defence  of  his  conduct,  he  published 
the  whole  diplomatic  correspondence  with  his 
government  while  he  was  in  Paris.  From  1799 
to  1802  he  was  governor  of  Virginia,  and  in  1802 
was  sent  as  envoy  to  France.  The  next  yeai*  he 
was  United  States  minister  at  the  court  of  St. 
James.  In  1805  he  was  associated  with  C.  C. 
Pinckney  in  a  negotiation  with  Spain,  and,  with 
William  Pinkney,  he  negotiated  a  treaty  with 
England  in  1807,  which  Jefferson  rejected  be- 
cause it  did  not  provide  against  impressments. 
Serving  in  his  state  Assembly,  he  was  again 
elected  governor  of  Virginia  in  1811,  and  was 
Madison's  Secretar^"^  of  State  during  a  large  por- 
tion of  that  President's  administration.  From 
September,  1814,  to  March,  1815,  he  performed 
the  duties  of  Secretary  of  War.  Elected  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  in  1816,  he  served 
eight  years.     During  his  administration  he  rec- 
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oguused  the  independeuce  of  several  of  the  South 
Americau  states,  and  promulgated  the  ''  Monroe 
Doctrine"  (which  see).  He  retired  to  private 
life  in  1825,  and  in  1831,  after  the  death  of  his 
wife,  he  left  Virginia  and  made  his  residence 
with  his  son-iu-law  (Samuel  L.  Gouverueur)  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  where  he  died. 

Monroe,  James,  President  of  the  United 
States.  Before  the  close  of  Madisou's  admin- 
istration the  Federal  party  had  so  much  de- 
clined in  strength  that  a  nomination  for  office 
hy  the  Democratic  party  was  equivalent  to  an 
election.  On  the  16th  of  March,  1816,  a  Con- 
gressional Democratic  caucus  (which  see)  was 
held,  at  which  the  names  of  James  Monroe  aud 
William  H.  Crawford  were  presented  for  nomi- 
nation. There  were  many  who  did  not  like  Mon- 
roe who  were  ready  to  press  the  nomination  of 
Crawford,  aud,  had  he  heen  inclined  for  a  strug- 
gle, he  might  have  received  the  votes  of  the  cau- 
cus. There  had  been  much  intriguing  befoi-e 
the  caucus.  At  that  gathering  Henry  Clay  and 
John  Taylor,  of  New  York,  moved  that  Con- 
gressional caucus  nominations  for  the  presiden- 
cy were  inexpedient  and  ought  not  to  be  con- 
tinued. These  motions  having  failed,  Monroe 
received  sixty-five  votes  to  fifty-four  for  Craw- 
ford. Dan iel  D.  Tom  pki ns  recei ved  eigh ty-fi  ve 
votes  of  the  caucus  for  Vice-President  to  thirty 
for  Governor  Snyder.  At  the  election  in  the 
autumn  the  Monroe  electors  received  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  votes  of  the  people.  The  elections, 
by  the  system  of  Congressional  caucuses  (as  now 
by  national  conventions),  had  been  sunk  into 
ciphers.  It  was  found,  when  the  votes  of  the 
electoral  colleges  were  counted,  that  Monroe 
had  received  the  votes  of  all  the  states  except- 
ing Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  Delaware, 
which  gave  Rufus  King  thirty -four  electoral 
votes.  Three  Federal  electors  chosen  in  Mary- 
land and  one  in  Delaware  did  not  vote  at  all. 
Monroe  received  183  of  the  221  votes,  and  Tomp- 
kius  the  same  number  for  Vice-President.  Mon- 
roe was  inaugurated  March  4, 1817,  aud  entered 
upon  the  duties  of  his  office  under  the  mbst  fa- 
vorable circumstances.  His  inaugural  address 
was  liberal  in  its  tone  and  gave  general  satisfac- 
tion ;  aud  the  beginning  of  his  administration 
was  regarded  as  the  dawning  of  an  "  era  of  good 
feeling." 

BSonroe,  James,  Reception  of,  in  France. 
When  Genet  was  recalled,  the  French  govern- 
ment desired  the  United  States  to  recall  Gou- 
verueur Morris,  who  had  succeeded  Jefferson  as 
minister  to  France.  The  Pi'esident  yielded,  for 
reasons  of  policy,  and  sent  (May,  1794)  in  his 
place  James  Monroe.  He  was  received  in  the 
most  theatrical  manner,  uh  he  was  properly  re- 
garded as  the  representative  of  the  ultra  sympa- 
thizers with  the  French  revolutionists  in  Amer- 
ica. At  a  public  reception  in  the  National  Con- 
vention he  read  an  address  which  so  pleased  his 
audience  that  an  enthusiastic  member  of  the 
convention  replied  in  a  grandiloquent  manner, 
closing  his  oration  with  these  words :  *'  To-day, 
the  sovereign  people  themselves,  by  the  organ 
of  their  faithful  representatives,  receive  you ; 


and  you  see  the  tenderness,  the  eifusion  of  soul, 
that  accompanies  this  touching  and  simple  cere- 
mony. I  am  impatient  to  give  you  the  fra- 
ternal embrace,  which  I  am  ordered  to  give  in 
the  name  of  the  French  people.  Come  and  re- 
ceive it  in  the  name  of  the  American  people,  and 
let  this  spectacle  complete  the  annihilation  of 
an  impious  coalition  of  tyrants."  Then  Monroe, 
according  to  precedent,  stepped  forward  and  re- 
ceived and  returned  the  '^ fraternal^  and  '^na- 
tional "  embrace  and  kiss  of  the  representative 
of  the  French  people.  Having  opposed  Jay's 
treaty  at  the  French  republican  court,  he  was 
recalled  in  1796. 

Monroe,  Re-election  of  President  (1820). 
So  faithfully  had  President  Monroe  adhered  to 
the  promises  of  his  inaugural  address,  that  he 
was  not  only  renominated,  with  Tompkins  as 
Vice-President,  but  was  elected  by  an  almost 
uuanimous  vote  in  the  electoral  college.  Only 
one  elector  voted  agaiust  Monroe,  and  but  four- 
teen against  Tompkins.  That  re-election  was 
at  the  commencement  of  a  new  political  era. 
The  reanuexation  of  Florida  to  the  United 
States,  the  recognized  extension  of  the  domain 
of  the  Republic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  the 
partition  of  those  new  acquisitions  between 
freedom  and  slavery  marked  a  new  departure. 
All  the  old  landmarks  of  party  had  been  up- 
rooted by  embargoes  and  the  war ;  and,  by  the 
question  of  tbe  United  States  Bank  (which  see), 
internal  improvements,  and  the  tariff,  had  been 
almost  completely  swept  away. 

Monroe's  Cabinet  MinlBters.  President 
Monroe  had  been  urged  by  General  Jackson, 
with  whom  he  was  on  terms  of  great  intimacy, 
to  disregard  former  party  divisions  in  the  foruia- 
tion  of  his  cabinet,  aud  to  use  his  influence  aud 
power  to  destroy  party  spirit  by  appointing  the 
best  men  to  office  without  regard  to  their  polit- 
ical preferences.  He  preferred  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  Jefferson  and  Madison,  aud  appoint 
only  those  of  his  own  political  faith.  He  chose 
John  Quiucy  Adams,  of  Massachusetts,  for  Sec- 
retary of  State ;  William  H.  Crawfonl,  of  Geor- 
gia, Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  and  John  C.  Cal- 
houn, of  South  Carolina,  for  Secretary  of  War. 
These  were  all  aspirants  for  the  Presidential 
chair.  B.  W.  Crow^uiushield  was  continued  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy,  to  which  office  Madison  had 
appointed  him  iu  December,  1814,  and  Richard 
Rush  continued  in  the  office  of  Attorney-General 
until  succeeded,  Nov.  13, 1817,  by  William  Wirt. 
Return  J.  Meigs  was  continued  Postmaster-gen- 
eral, to  which  office  Madison  had  appoiuted  him 
iu  1817. 

Monroe's  Eastern  and  Northern  Tour.  De- 
termined to  know  more  of  the  country  and  the 
people.  President  Monroe,  sixty  days  after  he 
was  seated  iu  the  Presidential  chair,  left  the 
capital  for  an  extended  tour  in  New  England 
and  the  Northern  States.  He  was  clad  iu  the 
undress  uniform  worn  by  the  officers  of  the  Rev- 
olution— a  blue  coat  of  domestic  manufacture, 
light  waistcoat  aud  breeches,  high  top-boots 
known  as  "Wellingtons,"  and  a  cocked  hat. 
He  journeyed  to  far  eastern  New  Englaud,  and 
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tlien,  turaing  westward,  traversed  tbe  sparsely 
settled  country  towards  tbe  uortbem  border  of 
the  Uniou  to  Vermout,  crossed  Lake  Chaniplain 
to  Plattsburg,  and  tbence  through  the  forests 
northward  to  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  where  he 
embarked  for  Lake  Ontario.  He  halted  at  Sack- 
ett's  Harbor,  Fort  Niagara,  and  Buffalo;  and 
from  tbe  latter  place  sailed  over  Lake  Erie  to 
Detroit.  From  that  then  remote  region  he  jour- 
neyed through  the  woods  of  Michigan,  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland,  and  reached  Wash- 
ington after  an  absence  of  more  than  three 
months.  He  was  everywhere  cordially  received, 
for  his  inaugural  address  commended  him  to  the 
kindness  and  courtesy  of  all  political  parties. 
Tbe  President  became  acquainted  with  leading 
men  of  all  parties  on  this  journey,  and  the  tour 
was  in  every  way  beneficial. 

Montana,  Territory  of,  lies  on  the  borders 
of  the  British  -  American  dominions,  between 
Dakota  and  Idaho.  By  act  of  Congress,  May, 
1864,  Montana  was  organized  as  a  territory  out 
of  the  eastern  portion  of  Idaho.  The  capital  is 
Virginia  City  ;  but  its  largest  town  is  Helena,  in 
the  midst  of  the  rich  placer  mines  of  southwest- 
ern Montana.  The  territory  is  rich  in  gold,  sil- 
ver, and  copper  lodes.  Lead,  iron,  and  coal 
abound  in  some  parts;  and  it  is  called  one  of 
the  best  stock  countries  on  the  continent,  every 
kind  of  domestic  animal  doing  remarkably  well 
there.  The  herds  and  flocks  winter  well  on  the 
grass  of  the  valleys  and  foot-hills  without  hay 
or  grain.  It  is  also  a  fine  graiu-produciug  ter- 
ritory. 

Montcalm  de  St.  V^ran,  Louis  Joseph, 
Marquis  de,  born  at  the  ChA.teau  Caudiac,  near 
Nismes,  France,  Feb.  28,  1712 ;  died  at  Quebec, 
Sept.  14, 1759.  W«ll  educated,  he  entered  the 
French  army  at  tbe  age  of  fourteen  years,  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  Germany  in  the  War  of  the 
Austrian  Succession  (see  King  Gforge^a  jy''ar)f  and 
gained  the  rank  of  colonel  for  his  conduct  in  the 
(iisastrouB  battle  of  Piacenza,  in  Italy,  in  1746. 
In  1756  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  troops  in  Canada,  where,  in  the  three  cam- 
paigns which  he  conducted,  he  displayed  skill, 
courage,  and  humanity.  (See  OswegOj  Fort  Will- 
iam  Henry  J  Ticonderoga^  and  Qnehec.)  Weakly  sec- 
onded by  bis  government,  he  did  not  accomplish 
what  he  might  have  done.  He  prepared,  with 
all  the  means  at  his  command,  for  the  struggle 
for  the  supremacy  of  French  dominion  in  Amer- 
ica, in  1759,  in  which  he  lost  his  life.  He  had 
resolved,  he  said,  "to  find  his  grave  under  the 
ruins  of  the  colony,''  and  such  was  bis  fate. 
The  English  had  spared  not  t-o  make  tbe  cam- 
paign a  decisive  one.  The  final  struggle  oc- 
curred at  Quebec,  and  there,  on  the  13th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1759,  he  was  mortally  wounded,  and 
died  the  next  day.  Wolfe,  the  commander  of 
the  English,  was  mortally  wounded  at  the  same 
time.  (See  Quebec^  Capture  of,)  When  Montcalm 
was  told  that  his  death  was  near,  he  calmly  re- 
plied, "  So  much  the  better ;  I  shall  not  live  to 
see  the  surrender  of  Quebec."  A  fine  monument 
stands  on  Cape  Diamond,  at  Quebec,  erected  to 
the  memory  of  both  Montcalm  and  Wolfe.    The 


skull  of  Montcalm,  with  a  military  coat-collar  of 
blue  velvet  enibroidei-ed  with  gold  lace,  is  pre- 
served in  the  Ursuliue  convent  at  Quebec. 


WOLFS  AND  MUNTCAlJi'S  MOKCMUrT. 

Monterey,  Siege  and  Capture  of.  After 
General  Taylor  had  entered'  Mexico  at  Matamo- 
ras  (which  see),  he  remained  there  until  Septem- 
ber, waiting  for  further  instructions  from  his 
government  and  reinforcements  for  his  army. 
Early  in  September  the  first  division  of  his  army, 
under  General  W.  J.  Worth,  moved  to  wan!  s 
Monterey,  the  capital  of  New  Leon,  which  was 
strongly  fortified,  and  then  defended  by  General 
Ampudiawith  about  9000  Mexican  troops.  Tay- 
lor soon  joined  Worth,  and  they  encamped  within 
three  miles  of  the  city,  on  the  19th  of  Septem- 
ber, with  about  7000  men,  and  on  tbe  morning 
of  the  2l8t  attacked  the  stronghold.  Joined  by 
other  divisions  of  the  army  the  assault  became 
general  on  the  23d,  and  the  conflict  in  tbe  streets 
was -dreadful.  The  Mexicans  fired  volleys  of 
musketry  from  the  windows  of  the  strong  store- 
houses upon  the  invaders,  and  the  carnage  was 
terrible.  Finally,  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  siege, 
Ampudia  asked  for  a  truce.  It  was  granted, 
and  he  prepared  to  evacuate  the  city.  Taylor 
demanded  absolute  surrender,  which  was  done 
on  the  24th,  when  General  Worth*H  division  was 
quartered  in  the  city,  and  General  Taylor,  grant- 
ing an  armistice  for  eight  weeks  if  permitted 
by  his  government,  encamped  with  the  remain- 
der of  his  forces  at  Walnut  Springs,  a  few  miles 
from  Monterey.  In  the  siege  of  that  city,  the 
Americans  lost  over  500  men.  That  of  the  Mex- 
icans was  about  double  that  number.  (See 
MexioOj  War  with.) 

Montezuma,  the  last  Aztec  emperor  of  Mex- 
ico, was  born  about  1470.  Because  of  his  merits 
as  a  warrior  and  priest,  he  was  elected  emperor 
in  1502.  He  was  in  the  act  of  sweeping  the 
stairs  of  the  great  tern  pie- teocalle  at  Mexico 
when  his  elevation  was  announced  to  him.  His 
sumptuous  style  of  living,  and  great  public  ex- 
penses, caused  a  grievous  imposition  of  taxes. 
This,  with  his  haughty  deportment,  made  many 
of  his  subjects  discontented.  His  empire  was 
invaded  by  Cortez  iu  1519,  when  he  gave  the 
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andacions  Spauiard,  at  first,  great  advantages, 
by  a  teniporiziug  policy.  Cortcz  seized  him  aud 
held  him  as  a  hostage.  He  would  Dot  accept 
Christianity  in  exchange  for  his  own  religion, 
but  he  formally  recognized  the  sapreniacy  of 
the  crown  of  Spain,  to  whom  he  sent  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  gold  as  tribute.  While  Cor- 
tez  was  about  to  assail  a  force  sent  against  him 
by  Velasquez  (which  see),  the  Mexicans  revolt- 
ed against  the  Spaniards.  Cortez  either  per- 
suaded or  compelled  Montezuma  to  address  his 
turbulent  sabjects  and  try  to  appease  the  rising 
tumult ;  but  the  latter,  having  lost  respect  for 
their  emperor,  assailed  and  wounded  him  with 
missiles.  From  the  injuries  thus  received  he 
died  in  June,  1520. 

Montgomexie,  John,  Governor  of  New  York, 
1728-31.  He  was  a  native  of  Ayrshire,  Scot- 
land, and  died  in  New  York,  July  1, 1731.  Mont- 
gomerie  was  officially  attached  to  the  person  of 
George  II.  before  he  came  to  America,  and  had 
served  in  Parliament  several  years. 

Montgomery,  John  B.,  was  a  native  of  New 
.Jersey,  and  entered  the  United  States  navy  as 
midshipman  in  1812.  He  passed  through  the 
various  grades  of  office  until,  in  July,  1862,  he 
was  made  commodore,  and  in  July,  18(66,  he  was 
created  rear-admiral  on  the  retired  list.  He 
served  on  Lake  Ontario  under  Chauncey,  and 
was  in  the  Niagara  with  Perry  at  the  battle  on 
Lake  Erie  (which  see),  and  received  a  sword 
and  thanks  from  Congress  for  his  gallantry. 
He  was  with  Decatur  in  the  Mediterranean  in 
1815.  In  command  of  the  sloop  Portsmouth^  in 
the  Pacific  squadron  (1845-48),  he  took  posses- 
sion of  California.  In  1861  he  was  in  command 
of  the  Pacific  squadron. 

Bflbntgomexy,  RiCHAiy>,  bom  at  Convoy 
House,  near  Rapboe,  Ireland,  Dec.  2, 1736 ;  killed 
at  Quebec,  Dec.  31, 1775.  His  father  was  a  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  for  LifTord.  Richard  was  ed- 
ucated at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  entered 


RICHARD  MO!fTGOMRRT. 


the  army  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  Fighting  un- 
der Wolfe  at  the  siege  of  Louisburg  (1756),  he 
won  the  approval  of  that  commander.  After  its 


surrender  his  regiment  formed  a  part  of  Ahi- 
herst's  force,  sent  to  reduce  the  French  forts  on 
Lake  Champlain,  in  1759.  Montgomery  became 
adjutant  of  his  regiment  in  1760,  and  was  under 
Colonel  Haviland  in  his  march  upon  Montreal 
when  that  city  was  snrrendei'ed.  In  1762,  Mont^ 
gomery  was  promoted  to  captain,  and  served  in 
the  campaign  against  Havana  in  the  same 
year.  After  that  he  resided  in  this  country  a 
while,  but  revisited  England.  In  1772  he  sold 
his  commission  and  came  to  America,  and  the 
following  year  he  bought  an  estate  at  Rhine- 
beck,  on  the  Hudson,  and  married  a  daughter  of 
R.  R.  Livingston.  He  was  chosen  representa- 
tive in  the  Colonial  Assembly,  and  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Pi-ovincial  Convention  in  1775.  In 
June  following  he  was  appointed  by  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  one  of  the  eight  bvigadiei-s  for 
the  Continental  army.  Appointed  second  in 
command,  under  Schuyler,  in  the  Northern  De- 
partment, he  became  acting  commander-in-chief 
because  of  his  superior's  protracted  illness.  He 
entered  Canada  early  in  September,  with  a  con- 
siderable army,  captured  St.  John,  on  the  Sorel 
or  Richelieu  River,  Nov.  3,  took  Montreal  on 
the  13th,  and  pushed  on  towards  Quebec,  aud 
stood  before  its  walls  with  some  troops  under 
Arnold  Dec.  4.  On  the  9th  the  Continental  Con- 
gress made  him  a  major-general.  He  invested 
Quebec  and  continued  the  siege  nntil  Dec.  31, 
when  he  attempted  to  take  the  city  by  storm. 
In  that  effort  he  was  slain  in  the  evening  twi- 
light by  grape-shot  from  a  masked  battery.  His 
death  was  regarded  as  a  great  public  calamity, 
and  on  the  floor  of  the  British  Parliament  he 
was  eulogized  by  Burke,  Chatham,  and  Barr6 ; 
Even  Lord  North  spoke  of  him  as  "  brave,  hu- 
mane, and  generous ;"  but  added,  ^*  still  he  was 
only  a  brave,  hu- 
mane, and  gener- 
ous rebel;  curse  on 
his  virtues,  they've 
undone  his  coun- 
try." To  this  re- 
mark Fox  retorteil : 
"The  term  *  rebel' 
is  no  certain  mark 
of  disgrace.  All  the 
great  assertors  of 
liberty,  the  saviors 
of  their  country, 
the  benefactors  of 
mankind  in  all 
ages,  have  been  call- 
ed *  rebels.'  We 
owe  the  constitu- 
tion which  enables 
us  to  sit  in  this 
House  to  a  rebell- 
ion." Montgomery 
was  buried  at  Que- 
bec. In  1818  his 
remains  were  re- 
moved to  the  city  of  New  York,  at  the  expense 
of  the  state,  and  they  were  deposited  near  the 
monument  which  the  United  States  had  erected 
to  his  memory  in  the  front  of  St.  Paul's  Church, 
Broatlway,  New  York. 
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Montreal,  Caftcre  of  (1775).  When  the 
Republicans  invaded  Canada,  General  Carleton 
Mr  as  in  command  of  a  few  troops  at  Montreal. 
With  about  800  men  he  marched  to  the  relief 
of  the  garrison  at  St.  John,  aft«r  he  heard  of 
the  capture  of  Chambly.  He  crossed  the  St. 
Lawrence  in  small  boats,  and  when  about  tb 
land  at  Longueil  was  attacked  by  Colonel  Seth 
Warner  and  about  300  Green  Mountain  Boys, 
and  driven  back  in  gi-eat  confusion.  The  news 
of  this  repulse  caused  the  speedy  surrender  of 
St.  John,  when  Montgomery  pressed  on  towards 
Montreal.  Carleton,  knowing  the  weakness  of 
the  fort,  at  once  retreated  on  board  a  vessel  of 
a  small  fleet  lying  in  the  river,  and  attempted 


pulsed  by  Frontenac  (August,  1690).  The  re- 
mainder of  the  troops  did  not  proceed  farther 
than  Lake  George,  where  they  were  stopped  by 
a  deficiency  of  provisions  and  the  prevalence  of 
the  small-pox.  Mutual  recriminations  followed, 
and  Leisler  actually  caused  Winthrop's  arrest. 
The  latter  charged  the  failure  to  Milbome,  who, 
it  was  alleged,  had  failed  to  furnish  needed  pro- 
visions and  transportation.  (See  Quebec,  Expe- 
dition against^  tit  1690.) 

Montreal,  Expeditiox  against  (1711).  With- 
in a  fortnight  after  Colonel  Nicholscm  had  given 
notice  of  the  intended  expedition  against  Can- 
ada, New  York  and  the  New  England  colonies 
were  busy  in  preparations  for  the  movemeuk 
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to  flee  to  Quebec  with  the  garrison.  Montgom- 
ery entered  Montreal  without  opposition,  and 
sent  a  force  under  Colonel  Easton  to  intercept 
the  intending  fugitives.  He  hastened  to  the 
month  of  the  Sorel  with  troops,  cannons,  and 
armed  gondolas.  The  British  fleet  could  not 
pass,  and  Prescott,  several  other  officers,  mem- 
bers of  the  Canadian  Council,  and  120  private 
soldiers,  with  all  the  vessels,  were  surrendered. 
Carleton  escaped.  Then  Montgomery  wrote  to 
the  Congress,  ^'  until  Quebec  is  taken  Canada  is 
unconqnered."  Leaving  Wooster  in  command 
at  Montreal,  Montgomery  pushed  on  towards 
Quebec. 

Montreal,  Expedition  against  (1690).  Sir 
William  Phipps  having  been  successful  in  an  ex- 
pedition (igainst  Port  Royal,  Acadia,  a  plan  for 
the  conquest  of  Canada  was  speedily  arranged. 
A  fleet  under  Phipps  proceeded  against  Que- 
bec, and  colonial  land  forces  were  placed  under 
the  supreme  command  of  ^itz-Johu  Winthrop, 
son  of  Governor  Winthrop,  of  Connecticut.  Mil- 
bome, son-in-law  of  Leisler,  undertook,  as  com- 
missary, to  provide  and  forward  subsistence  for 
the  march.  Colonel  Schuyler  with  a  party  of 
Mohawks,  the  van  of  the  expedition,  pushed  for- 
ward towards  the  St.  Lawrence,  but  was  re- 


Massachusetts  issued  bills  of  credit  amounting 
to  about  $200,000  to  guarantee  bills  drawn  on 
the  imperial  treasury ;  New  York  issued  bills  to 
the  amount  of  $50,000  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
her  share  of  the  enterprise ;  and  Pennsylvania, 
under  the  name  of  a  present  to  the  queen,  con- 
tributecl  $10,000  towards  the  expedition.  About 
1800  troops  —  the  quotas  of  Connecticut,  New 
York,  and  New  Jersey  —  assembled  at  Albany 
with  the  intention  of  attacking  Montreal  si- 
multaneously with  the  appearance  of  the  fleet 
from  Boston  before  Quebec.  Nicholson  was  in 
general  command ;  and  at  Albany  he  was  joined 
by  500  warriors  of  the  Five  Nations  and  100(» 
palatines,  chiefly  from  the  Mohawk  valley,  mak- 
ing the  whole  force  about  4000  strong.  Nichol- 
son was  assisted  by  Colonels  Schuyler,  Whiting, 
and  Ingoldsby,  and  on  the  28th  of  August  they 
began  their  march  for  Canada.  At  Lake  George 
Nicholson  heard  of  the  miscarriage  of  the  naval 
expedition,  and  returned  to  Albany,  abandoning 
the  enterprise.  (See  QueheCf  Expedition  against, 
in  1711.) 

Montreal,  Massacre  at.  On  July  12, 1689, 
about  twelve  hundred  of  the  Five  Nations  (see 
Iroquois  Confederacy)  invaded  the  island  of  Mont- 
real, burned  all  the  plantations,  and  murdered 
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men,  women,  aud  children.  This  event  threw 
the  whole  French  colony  into  consternation. 
It  was  reported  that  one  thousand  of  the 
French  were  slain  during  the  invasion,  besides 
twenty-six  carried  into  captivity  aud  burned 
alive.  It  was  this  massacre  that  the  French 
sought  to  avenge  the  next  year,  when  Fron- 
tenac  sent  into  the  Mohawk  country  the  mon- 
grel party  that  destroyed  Schenectady,  and  two 
others  which  attacked  Salmon  Falls  and  Casco, 
in  Maine. 

Momnnent  on  BiiU*b  Rtin  Battle-gronnd. 
About  four  years  after  the  battle  of  Bull's  Run, 
Natioual  soldiers  erected  on  the  spot  where  the 
liottest  of  tlie  contest  occurred  a  substantial 
monument  of  stone  in  commemoration  of  their 
compatriots  who  fell  there.  It  is  made  of 
ordinary  sandstone.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  cone, 
rising  from  a  broad  pedestal,  and  surmounted 
by  a  100-pounder  conical  bomb-shell.  At  each 
comer  of  the  pedestal  there  is  a  block  of  sand- 
stone, each  bearing  a  spherical  shell.  Its  total 
height  is  twenty-seven  feet.  On  one  side  of 
the  monument  are  the  words,  "  Ix  Memory  of 
THE  Patriots  who  fell  at  Bull's  Run,  July 
21, 1861."  On  another  side, "  Erected  June  10, 
1865."  A  hymn,  written  for  the  occasion  by  Rev. 
John  Pierrepont  (then  eighty  years  of  age),  was 
sung  at  the  dedication. 

Mooera^  Benjamin,  was  bom  at  Haverhill, 
Mass.,  April  1, 1758;  died  at  Plattsburg,  N.  Y., 
Feb.  20, 1838.  He  was  in  the  Continental  army ; 
was  at  the  surrender  of  Bnrgoyne;  and  served 
as  lieutenant  in  Hazen's  regiment  to  the  end  of 
the  war.  In  1783  he  settled  in  the  wilderness 
on  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Chnmplain,  near 
the  present  Plattsburg.  He  was  eight  years  in 
the  New  York  Legislature,  and,  as  major-general 
of  militia,  commanded  that  bo<ly  of  soldiers  in 
the  battle  of  Plattebnrg  (which  see)  in  1814. 

Moore,  Jacob  Bailet,  was  bom  at  Andover, 
N.H.,Oct.31,1797;  died  at  Bellows'  Falls,  Vt., 
Sept.  1, 1853.  He  learned  the  printer's  art  at 
Concord,  N.  H. ;  married  a  sister  of  Isaac  Hill, 
proprietor  of  the  New  Hampshire  PaUiot;  be- 
came his  business  partner;  aud  afterwards  es- 
tablished the  New  Hampshire  Statesman,  He 
was  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature  in  1628. 
He  and  Mr.  Farmer  published,  from  1822  to 
1824,  three  volumes  of  Historical  Collections  of 
New  Hampshire,  of  great  value ;  and  this  was 
one  of  the  first  publications  in  this  country  de- 
voted to  local  history.  He  pursued  journalism 
in  New  York  (whither  he  went  in  1839)  for  a 
while,  when  he  was  appointed  to  a  position  in 
the  General  Post-office ;  and  from  1845  to  1848 
he  was  Librarian  of  the  New  York  Historical 
Society.  Mr.  Moore  was  the  first  postmaster  in 
California,  serving  in  San  Francisco  from  1848 
to  1852. 

Moore,  Sir  Henry,  Governor  of  New  York, 
was  born  in  Jamaica,  W.  I.,  in  1713.  He  was 
made  governor  of  that  island  in  1756 ;  and  for 
his  services  in  suppressing  a  slave  insurrection 
there  he  was  rewarded  with  the  title  of  baro- 
net. He  was  Governor  of  New  York  from  1764 
until  his  death,  Sept.  11, 1769.     He  arrived  in 


New  York  in  November,  1765,  in  the  midst  of 
the  Stamp  Act  (which  see)  excitement. 

Moofb'b  Creek  Bridge,  Battle  at.  In  Jan- 
uary, 1776,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  sailed  from  Bos- 
ton on  secret  service.  Suspecting  his  destina- 
tion to  be  New  York,  Washington  sent  Greneral 
Lee  thither.  His  presence  probably  deterred 
Clinton  from  landing,  after  a  conference  with 
Governor  Try  on,  and  he  proceeded  to  the  coast 
of  North  Carolina  to  assist  Governor  Martin  in 
the  recovery  of  his  power  in  that  province. 
(  See  Eoyal  Power  in  North  Carolina.)  Martin, 
aware  of  his  approach,  and  anticipating  an  ar- 
mament from  Ireland,  kept  up  a  continual  inter- 
course from  his  '^fioatiug  palace^'  on  the  Cape 
Fear  with  the  Scotch  Highlanders  (who  had 
settled  in  large  numbers  in  that  province)  and 
other  Tones.  He  commissioned  Donald  McDon- 
ald brigadier-general.  He  was  a  veteran,  who 
had  fought  for  the  Young  Pretender  at  the  bat- 
tle of  CuUoden  (1745).  Under  him,  as  captain, 
was  Allan  McDonald.  These  two  men  had  great 
influence  over  the  Scotch  Highlanders.  They 
enlisted  for  the  royal  cause  about  1500  men,  and 
marched  from  the  vicinity  of  Fayette ville  for 
the  coast  to  join  the  governor  and  his  friends 
on  the  Cape  Fear.  Colonel  James  Moore,  on 
hearing  of  this  movement,  marched  with  more 
than  1000  men  to  intercept  McDonald.  At  the 
same  time  niinnte-men  of  the  Neuse  region,  un- 
der Colonels  Caswell  and  Lillington,  were  gath- 
ering to  oppose  the  loyalists,  and  on  the  even- 
ing of  Feb.  26  were  encamped  at  a  bridge  near 
the  mouth  of  Moore^s  Creek,  in  Hanover  County. 
There  McDonald,  chased  by  Colonel  Moore,  came 
upon  the  minute-men.  He  was  sick,  and  the 
force  was  commanded  by  Lieutenant  -  colonel 
McLeod.  A  sharp  battle  ensued  the  next  morn- 
ing, when  McLeod  was  killed.  The  Scotchmen 
were  routed  and  dispersed,  and  about  850  of 
them  were  made  prisoners,  among  them  the  two 
McDonalds.  The  loyalists  lost  seventy  men, 
killed  and  wounded.  The  republicans  had  only 
two  wounded,  one  mortally.  Captain  Allan 
McDonald  was  the  husband  of  Flora  McDonald, 
who  assisted  the  defeated  Young  Pretender  in 
his  fight  from  Scotland.  She  was  in  North 
Carolina  nt  this  time,  and  was  an  influential 
loyalist.  The  defeat  of  McDonald  disconcerted 
the  plans  of  Clinton  and  Martin. 

Moravian  Town  is  a  little  village  in  the 
township  of  Oxford,  Canada  West,  on  the  bank  of 
the  River  Tbames,  near  which  General  Harrison 
defeated  General  Proctor  in  battle  on  Oct.  5, 1813. 
The  settlers  were  Indians  who  had  been  con- 
verted to  Christianity  by  the  Moravians,  who  fled 
to  Canada  from  the  Muskingum,  in  Ohio,  in  1792. 
(See  Christian  Indians,  Massacre  of.)  By  an  order 
of  the  Provincial  Council  in  1793,  about  fifty  thou- 
sand acres  of  land  were  granted  for  their  use,  on 
which  they  proceeded  to  build  a  church  and  a 
village.  Rev.  John  Scott,  of  Bethlehem,  minis- 
tere<l  there  for  some  time.  At  the  time  of  the 
battle  this  Christian  Indian  village  had  about 
one  hundred  houses,  mostly  well  built,  a  school- 
house  aud  chapel,  aud  very  fine  gardens. 

Moravians  in  America.     The  church  of 
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evangelical  Cbristians  known  as  Moravians,  or 
United  Brethren,  has  a  most  remarkable  his- 
tory. Its  germs  appear  as  early  as  the  ninth 
century,  when  Christianity  was  introduced  into 
Bohemia  and  Moravia;  but  it  does  not  appear 
distinct  in  histor}'  until  1457,  when  a  separate 
church  was  formed.  The  members  of  that 
church  always  manifested  the  spirit  afterwards 
called  ''Protestantism,''  and,  like  the  primitive 
church,  held  the  Bible  to  be  the  only  rule  of 
faith  and  practice.  They  have  an  episcopacy, 
and  the  episcopal  succession  from  1457  to  1874 
embraces  174  bishops.  Their  episcopate  is  not 
diocesan,  but  their  bishops  are  bishops  of  the 
whole  United  Brethren.  When,  in  1621,  Ferdi- 
nand II.  of  Austria  began  the  persecution  of  all 
Protestants,  50,000  of  his  subjects  emigrated  to 
other  lands.  The  church  in  Bohemia  and  Mo- 
ravia was  almost  extinguished,  and  its  faith — a 
hidden  seed — was  preserved  by  a  few  families 
for  a  hundred  j'ears,  when  it  was  renewed  with 
strength.  In  1722  two  Moravian  families  found 
a  refuge  on  the  estate  of  Count  Zinzendorf,  of 
Saxony,  then  an  officer  in  the  Saxou  court,  and 
a  lover  of  pure  and  simple  worship.  In  five 
years  three  hundred  Moravians  gathered  there. 
Zinzendorf  became  a  bishop,  and  afterwards  he 
spent  his  life  and  fortune  in  missionary  work. 
(See  Zinzendorf.)  Churches  were  established 
ou  the  Continent,  in  Great  Britain,  and  in  North 
America;  and  in  1749  the  British  Parliament 
passed  acts  to  encourage  their  settlement  in  the 
English -American  colonies.  The  Trustees  of 
Georgia  granted  five  hundred  acres  of  laud  to 
Count  Zinzendorf  for  the  purpose,  and  also  gave 
Bishop  Spangenberg  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres 
embraced  in  a  part  of  the  site  of  Savannah.  A 
number  of  Moravians  settled  in  Georgia  in  1735. 
Others  followed  the  next  year,  led  by  Bishop 
David  Nitschmann  ;  and  on  Feb.  28,  1736,  the 
first  Moravian  church  in  America  was  organ- 
ized, under  the  pastorship  of  Anthony  Seiflferth, 
who  was  ordained  in  the  presence  of  John  Wes- 
ley. In  Georgia  their  labors  were  mostly  among 
the  Indians  and  negroes.  As  they  could  not 
conscientiously  take  up  arms  to  defend  Geor- 
gia against  the  Spaniards  at  St.  Augustine  (see 
Georgia,  Invasion  of,  by  Spaniards),  Ihey  aban- 
doned their  settlement  and  went  to  Pennsylva- 
nia with  Whitefield.  Bishops  Nitschmann  and 
Spangenberg  returned  to  Europe.  Whitefield 
had  purchased  lands  at  the  forks  of  the  Dela- 
ware, and  invited  the  Moravians  to  settle  upon 
them ;  but  doctrinal  differences  produced  a  rupt- 
ure between  them  and  Whitefield,  and  he  or- 
dered them  to  leave  his  domain  forthwith.  (See 
Whitefield,  George,)  Bishop  Nitschmann  came 
back,  and  founded  a  settlement  on  the  Lehigh, 
the  first  house  being  completed  in  1741.  When, 
on  Christmas-day,  Count  Zinzendorf  visited  the 
settlement,  he  called  it  "  Bethlehem."  That  is 
the  jnother- church  in  America.  Their  labors 
among  the  Indians  were  extended  far  and  wide, 
and  their  principal  station  in  the  West  was  at 
Gnadenhutten  —  "  tents  of  grace  "  —  in  Ohio, 
where  many  Indian  converts  were  gathered, 
and  where  nearly  one  hundred  of  them  were 
massacred  by  white  people  in  March,  1782,  un- 


der the  false  impression  that  they  were  British 
spies  or  were  concerned  in  some  Indian  out- 
rages in  Pennsylvania.  The  first  Indian  con- 
gregation gathered  by  the  Moravians  was  in  the 
town  of  Pine  Plains,  Duchess  Co.,  N.  Y.,  at  a 
place  called  She-kom-e>ko.  A  mission  was  es- 
tablished there  by  Christian  Henry  Ranch  in 
August,  1740.  The  next  year  a  sickly  young 
German  from  Bethlehem,  named  Gottlob  Biitt- 
ner,  joined  Rauch  in  his  work.  He  preached 
fervently,  and  many  convert*  were  the  frnits 
of  the  mission  of  Ranch  and  BUttner.  Count 
Zinzendorf  and  his  datighter  visited  the  mission 
in  1742.  Here  BUttner  died  in  1745,  and  over 
his  grave  the  Moravians  placed  a  handsome 
monument  in  1859.  In  1745  the  mission  was 
broken  up.  The  Moravian  Church  is  divided 
into  three  provinces — namely.  Continental,  Brit- 
ish, and  American.  The  American  province  is 
divided  into  two  districts — Northern  and  South- 
em — the  respective  centres  being  at  Bethlehem, 
Northampton  Co.,  Penn.,  and  Salem,  Forsyth  Co., 
N.  C.  There  were  in  1875,  in  the  American  prov- 
ince, 75  churches,  8:U5  communicants,  and  14,731 
souls  attached  to  the  society.  There  are  five 
church  boarding-schools,  at  which  full  600  pu- 
pils are  educated  annually ;  and  at  Bethlehem 
is  a  college  and  theological  seminary.  At  first 
the  social  and  political  exclnsiveness  of  the  Mo- 
ravians prevented  a  rapid  increase  in  their  num- 
bers ;  but  within  forty  or  fifty  years  there  have 
been  great  changes  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in 
the  constitution  of  the  church,  whose  grand  cen- 
tre is  at  Herrnhtitt,  in  Saxony,  the  village  built 
on  Count  Zinzendorf 's  estate.  The  Moravians 
use  a  liturgy,  and  their  ritual  is  similar  to  that 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 

Morgan,  Daniel,  was  born  in  Hunterdon 
County,  N.  J.,  in  1736 ;  died  at  Winchester,  Va., 
July  6, 1802.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  was  a 
wagoner  in  Braddock's  army,  and  the  next  year 
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he  received  five  hundred  lashes  for  knocking 
down  a  British  lieutenant  who  had  insulted  him. 
That  officer  afterwards  made  a  public  apology. 
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Morgan  became  an  ensign  in  the  militia  in  1758 ; 
and  while  carrying  despatches  he  was  severely 
wounded  by  Indians,  but  escaped.  After  the 
French  and  Indian  War  (which  see)  he  was  a 
brawler  and  fighter  and  a  dissipated  gambler 
for  a  time;  but  he  reformed,  accumulated  prop- 
erty, and  commanded  a  company  in  Dun  morels 
expedition  against  the  Indians  in  1774.  (See 
Dunmort^s  War.)  In  less  than  a  week  after  he 
beard  of  the  affair  at  Lexington  he  had  enrolled 
ninety-six  men,  the  nucleus  of  his  famous  rifle- 
corps,  and  marched  them  to  Boston,  lie  accom- 
panied Arnold  in  his  march  to  Quebec  in  1775, 
comniauding  three  companies  of  liflemen  (see 
AmoUfa  Expedition) ;  and  in  the  siege  of  that 
city  he  was  mode  prisoner.  As  colonel  of  a 
rifle  regiment,  he  bore  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
capture  of  Burgoyne  and  his  army  in  1777.  Af- 
ter serving  in  Pennsylvania,  he  joined  the  rem- 
nant of  the  defeated  army  of  Gates  at  Hillsbor- 
ough, N.  C. ;  and  on  Oct.  1  he  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  a  legionary  corps,  with  the  rank  of 
brigadier -general.  He  served  under  Greene ; 
gained  a  victory  in  battle  at  the  Cowpens  (for 
which  Congress  gave  him  thanks  and  a  gold 
medal);  and  was  in  Greene's  retreat  (which 
see).  He  led  troops  that  suppressed  the  Whis- 
key Insurrection  (which  see),  and  was  a  member 
of  Congress  from  1795  to  1799.  He  made  Win- 
chester his  residence  in  1800. 

Morgan,  Edwin  Dennison,  was  bom  at  Wash- 
ington, Berkshire  Co.,  Mass.,  Feb.  8,  1811.  At 
the  age  of  seventeen  years  he  became  a  clerk  in 
a  grocery  establishment  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  and 
at  twenty  was  a  partner  in  the  business.     He 
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was  active,  industrious,  and  enterprising ;  and 
six  years  later  (1836)  he  removed  to  New  York, 
where  he  became  a  very  succeHsfnl  merchant 
and  amassed  a  large  fortune.  Mr.  Morgan  took 
an  active  interest  in  the  political  movements 
of  his  time,  and  in  1849  was  elected  to  a  seat 
in  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  New  York,  which 
position  he  occupied  until  1853.  The  Repub- 
lican party,  formed  in  1856,  had  no  more  ef- 
ficient and  wise  adviser  and  worker  than  Mr. 
Morgan,  and  he  was  made  chairman  of  the  Re- 
publican State  Committee.  In  1849  he  was 
elected  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
II.— 9* 


and  was  re-elected  in  1861.  Governor  Morgan 
was  one  of  the  most  energetic  of  the  '^  war 
governors"  during  the  first  two  years  of  the 
Civil  War,  and  until  it  was  ended  his  brain, 
his  hand,  and  fortune  were  at  the  service  of  his 
country.  His  administration  was  marked  by  a 
great  decrease  in  the  public  debt  of  the  state 
and  an  increase  in  the  revenue  from  the  canals. 
Such  impetus  did  his  zeal,  patriotism,  and  energy 
give  to  the  business  of  raising  troops  for  the  war 
that  the  state  sent  about  220,000  men  to  the  field. 
From  1863  to  1869  Mr.  Morgan  was  United  States 
Sen at-or,  when  he  retired  from  public  life.  In 
1867  Williams  College  conferred  upon  Governor 
Morgan  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D. 

Morgan,  George  W.,  was  born  in  Washing- 
ton Connty,  Penn.,  Sept.  20, 1820.  In  the  Texan 
war  for  independence  he  was  a  captain.  He 
studied  two  years  at  West  Point  (1841-43),  and 
began  the  practice  of  law  in  Ohio  in  1845.  He 
engaged  in  the  war  against  Mexico  as  colonel 
of  an  Ohio  volunteer  regiment,  and  for  his  gal- 
lantry won  the  brevet  of  brigadier  -  general. 
From  1856  to  1858  he  was  consul  at  Marseilles; 
wns  resident  minister  at  Lisbon  from  1858  to 
1861 ;  and  in  November  of  the  latter  year  was 
made  brigadier-general  of  volunteers.  He  was 
in  command  of  a  division  in  the  Army  of  the 
Ohio  in  1862.  He  served  under  Rosecraus,  and 
commanded  a  division  under  Sherman  at  Vicks- 
burg  in  1863.  That  year  he  resigned.  He  was 
a  member  of  Congress  from  1868  to  1872. 

Morgan  in  Kentucky.  The  most  famous 
of  the  guerilla  chiefs  in  the  Mississippi  valley 
was  John  Morgan,  an  Alabamian,  about  thirty- 
six  years  of  age,  six  feet  in  height,  well  made, 
and  perfectly  self-possessed.  He  led  mounted 
troops,  which  were  called  Confederate  cavalry, 
but  much  of  their  service  consisted  of  the  busi- 
ness of  a  roving  band  searching  for  plunder. 
His  first  noted  exploit  was  his  invasion  of  Ken- 
tucky from  East  Tennessee  (July,  1861),  with 
twelve  hundred  followers,  under  a  conviction 
that  vast  numbers  of  young  men  would  fiock 
to  his  standard  and  he  would  become  the  ^^  lib- 
erator" of  that  commonwealth.  Dispersing  a 
small  National  force  at  Tompkinsville,  Monroe 
Co.,  he  issued  a  flaming  proclamation  to  the 
people  of  Kentucky.  He  was  preparing  the 
way  for  Bragg's  invasion  (which  see)  of  that 
state.  Soon  recruits  joined  Morgan,  and  he 
roamed  about  the  state,  plundering  and  de- 
stroying. At  Lebanon  he  fought  a  Uniou  force, 
routed  them,  and  took  several  prisoners.  His 
rjiid  was  so  rapid  that  it  created  intense  excite- 
ment. Louisville  was  alarmed.  He  pressed  on 
towards  the  Ohio,  destroying  a  long  railway 
bridge  (July  14)  between  Cynthiana  and  Paris, 
and  laying  waste  a  railway  track.  On  July  17 
he  hod  a  sharp  fight  with  the  Home  Guards  at 
Cynthiana,  who  were  dispersed.  He  hoped  to 
plunder  the  rich  city  of  Cincinnati.  His  ap- 
proach inspired  the  inhabitants  with  terror; 
but  a  pursuing  cavalry  force  under  Green  Clay 
Smith,  of  Kentucky,  caused  him  to  retreat 
southward  in  the  direction  of  Richmond.  (See 
Bichmond,  Battle  at)     On  his  retreat  his  raiders 
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stole  horses  and  robbed  stores  withoat  inquir- 
iDg  whether  the  property  belonged  to  frieud  or 
foe. 

Morgan,  James  D.,  was  bom  at  Berlin,  Mass., 
Nov.  19, 1810.  He  had  felt  bitter  experience  at 
sea  in  very  early  life.  He  was  in  the  mercantile 
business  in  Quincy,  111.,  when  the  war  against 
Mexico  began,  and  was  captain  of  a  company 
of  Illinois  volunteers  in  that  war.  In  1861  he 
was  colonel  of  an  Illinois  ragiment,  and  was 
made  a  brigadier -general  in  July,  1862.  He 
commanded  a  brigade  at  Nashville  lute  in  that 
year,  and  was  in  conmiand  of  a  division  in  the 
Fourteenth  Corps  in  Sherman's  Atlantic  cam- 
paign. 

Morgan,  John,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  born  in  Philadel- 
phia, Penn.,  in  1735 ;  died  there,  Oct.  15,  1789. 
Graduating  at  the  Philadelphia  College  in  1757, 
he  studied  medicine  and  served  as  a  surgeon  of 
Pennsylvania  troops  in  the  French  and  Indian 
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War,  when  he  went  to  England.  He  attended 
the  lectures  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Hunter;  and 
after  spending  two  years  in  Edinburgh,  and  re- 
ceiving the  degree  of  M.D.,  he  travelled  on  the 
Continent.  On  his  return  to  London  (1765)  he 
was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  also 
of  the  College  of  Physicians  in  Edinburgh  and 
London.  Returning  to  Philadelphia  the  same 
year,  he  was  elected  to  a  professorship  in  the 
college  there,  in  which  he  founded  a  medical 
school.  When  the  treason  of  Church  was  dis- 
c«)vered,  Dr.  Morgan  was  appointed,  by  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  (Oct.  17,  1775),  director-gen- 
eral of  the  Army  General  Hospital,  in  which  ca- 
pacity he  served  until  1777.  Dr.  Morgan  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  American  Philosoph- 
ical Society. 

Morgan,  Johx  H.,  guerilla  chief,  was  born  at 
Huntsville,  Ala.,  June  1,  1826;  killed  at  Green- 
ville, Teiin.,  Sept.  4, 1864.  He  settled  near  Lex- 
ington, Ky.,  in  1830,  with  his  parents;  served 
under  Taylor  in  the  war  with  Mexico;  .and  in 
1851,  at  the  head  of  the  Lexington  Rifles,  he 
joined  Buckner  of  the  Kentucky  State  Guard 
(which  see).  At  the  battle  of  Shiloh  he  com- 
manded a  8qua<lron  of  cavalry,  and  soon  after- 
wards began  his  i-eguhir  guerilla  warfare  by  raids 


in  Kentucky,  dnring  which  he  destroyed  many 
millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  military  stores,  rail- 
ways, and  railway  trains,  and  spread  such  alarm 
throughout  the  stat-e  that  every  impoitant  town 
was  garrisoned.  Accompanied  by  a  telegraph 
operator,  he  continuall3*  gained  important  infor- 
mation by  stealth,  and  confused  his  a4lvers;irles. 
In  1863  he  made  a  bold  raid  north  of  the  Ohio 
(see  Morgan^a  Last  Raid);  but  he  and  nearly  all 
his  men  were  captured  or  dispersed.  He  was 
killed  in  a  ganlen  at  Greenville,  in  attempting 
to  escape  from  a  house  surrounded  by  National 
troops. 

Morgan,  William,  was  bom  in  Culpepper 
County,  Va.,  in  1775;  died  by  violence,  Sept.  19, 
1826.  He  had  been  in  the  battle  of  New  Orleans ; 
and  in  1821  was  a  brewer  in  Tomnto,  Canaila. 
He  was  a  resident,  in  1826,  of  Batavia,  N.  Y., 
where  he  was  seized,  carried  to  Fort  Niagara, 
and  murdered,  because  he  was  about  to  publish 
an  exposure  of  the  work  of  Freenuisons.  This 
outrage  created  intense  excitement  and  a  new 
political-^party.     (See  Anti-Maaonic  Party,) 

Morgan's  Last  Raid.  When  liongstreet  left 
Knoxville,Tenn.,late  in  1863, he  lingered  awhile 
between  there  and  the  Virginia  border.  He  had 
been  pursued  by  cavalry,  and  near  Bean's  Sta- 
tion he  hjvd  a  sharp  skirmish  (Dec.  14,  1863), 
when  the  Nationals  were  pushed  back  with  a 
loss  of  200  men;  Longstreet's  loss  was  greater. 
Longstreet  finally  retired  to  Virginia,  leaving 
Colonel  John  H.  Morgan^  the  noted  guerilla 
chief,  in  East  Tennessee.  General  John  G.  Fos- 
ter was  there,  in  command  of  the  Army  of  the 
Ohio ;  and  on  Dec.  29,  General  S.  D.  Sturgis,  with 
the  National  ailvance  at  Knoxville,  between 
Mossy  Creek  an<l  New  Market  met  and  fought 
Morgan  and  Armstrong,  who  led  about  60(X) 
Confederates.  The  latter  were  defeated.  On 
Jan.  16,  1864,  Sturgis  was  attacked  by  Morgan 
and  Annstrong  at  Dandridge,  the  capital  of  Jef- 
ferson County.  After  a  severe  encounter, Sturgis 
fell  back  to  Strawberry  Plains,  where  his  soldiers 
suffered  intensely  fi'om  the  extreme  cold.  Mor- 
gan lingered  in  East  Tennessee  until  May,  and 
late  in  that  month,  with  comparatively  few  fol- 
lowers, he  went  over  the  mountains  into  Ken- 
tucky, and  raided  rapidly  through  the  eastern 
counties  of  that  state,  plundering  as  they  sped  on 
in  the  richest  part  of  that  commonwealth.  They 
captured  several  suuill  places,  dashed  into  Lex- 
ington, burning  the  railway  station  and  other 
property  there,  and  hurried  towards  Frankfort. 
General  Burbridge,  who,  when  he  heard  of  Mor- 
gan's x>assage  of  the  mountains,  had  started  in 
pursuit,  struck  him  a  severe  blow  near  Cyn- 
thiana,  by  which  300  of  the  raiders  were  killed 
or  wounded,  400  made  prisoners,  and  1000  horses 
captured.  Burbridge  lost  about  150  men.  This 
staggering  blow  made  Morgan  reel  back  into 
East  Tennessee.  Early  in  September  he  was  at 
Greenville  with  his  shattered  brigade.  Morgan 
and  his  staff  were  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Williams 
in  that  town.  It  was  surrounded  by  troops 
under  General  Gilleni,  and  Morgan,  attempting 
to  escape,  was  shot  dead  in  the  garden  of  Mrs. 
Williams. 
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Morgan'B  Raid  in  Indiana  and  Ohio.  The 
famous  guerilla  chief,  John  H.  Morgan,  raided 
through  Keutncky  and  crosseil  the  Ohio  River 
in  Jane  and  Jnly,  1863.  His  object  was  four- 
fold—  namely,  for  the  pnrpose  of  plunder  for 
himself  and  followers;  to  prepare  the  way  for 
Bnckner  to  dash  into  Kentucky  from  Tennessee 
and  seize  Louisville  and,  with  Moi^an,  to  capt- 
nre  Cincinnati;  to  form  the  nucleus  of  an 
armed  counter-revolution  in  the  Northwest, 
where  the  "  Knighto  of  the  Golden  Circle,"  or 
the  "Sons  of  Liberty"  of  the  Peace  faction, 
were  numerous;  and  to  prevent  reinforcements 
from  being  sent  to  Meade  from  that  region. 
Already  about  eighty  Kentuckians  ha<l  crossed 
the  Ohio  (June  19)  into  Indiana  to  test  the  tam- 
per of  the  people.  They  were  captured.  Mor- 
gan started  (June  27)  with  thirty-live  hundred 
well-mounted  men  and  six  gnns,  crossing  the 
Cumberland  River  at  Burkesville,  and,  pushing 
on,  encountered  some  loyal  cavalry  at  Columbia 
(July  3),  fought  them  three  hours,  partly  sacked 
the  town,  and  proceeded  to  destroy  a  bridge 
over  the  Green  River,  when  he  was  driven  away, 
after  a  desperate  fight  of  several  hours,  by  two 
hundred  Michigan  troops  under  Colonel  Moore, 
well  intrenched.  Morgan  lost  two  hundred  and 
fifty  killed  and  wounded;  Moore  lost  twenty- 
nine.  He  rushed  into  Lebanon,  captured  a  small 
Union  force  there,  set  fire  to  the  place,  and  lost 
his  brother — killed  in  the  fight.  He  reached 
the  Ohio,  forty  miles  above  Louisville,  July  7. 
His  ranks  were  swelled  as  he  went  plundering 
through  Kentucky,  and  he  crossed  the  Ohio  with 
four  thousand  men  and  ten  guns.  He  captured 
two  steamers,  with  which  he  crossed.  He  was 
closely  pursued  by  some  troops  under  General 
Hobson,  and  others  went  up  the  Ohio  in  steam- 
boats to  intercept  him.  He  plundered  Corydon, 
in  Indiana,  murdered  citizens,  and  stole  three 
hundred  horses.  Ou  he  went,  robbing  mill  and 
factory  owners  by  demanding  one  thousand  dol- 
lars as  a  condition  for  the  safety  of  tlieir  proper- 
ty. In  like  manner  he  went  from  village  to  vil- 
lage until  the  12th,  when,  at  a  railway  near  Ver- 
non, he  encountered  Colonel  Lowe  with  twelve 
hundred  militiamen.  Morgan  was  now  assured 
that  Indiana  was  aroused,  and  that  there  was  a 
great  uprising  of  the  loyal  people  against  him. 
The  victories  at  Gettysburg  and  Vicksburg  in- 
spirited the  people.  Governor  Morton  called 
on  the  citizens  to  turn  out  and  expel  the  invad- 
ers. Within  forty-eight  hours  sixty-five  thou- 
sand citizens  had  tendered  their  services,  and 
were  hastening  towards  the  rendezvous.  Only 
members  of  the  Peace  faction  (which  see)  re- 
fused to  respond.  Morgan  was  alarmed.  He 
stole  fresh  horses  for  the  race  before  Hobson,  his 
persistent  pursuer.  He  passed  swiftly  north  of 
Cincinnati  through  the  southern  counties,  and 
struck  the  river  a  little  above  Pomeroy.  The 
people  of  Ohio,  also,  were  aroused.  General 
Judah  went  up  the  Ohio,  from  Cincinnati,  in 
steamboats,  to  head  him  off;  and  the  people 
were  gathering  from  different  points.  At  Buf- 
fington  Ford  he  attempted  to  cross  the  river 
and  escape  into  Virginia;  but  there  the  bend  of 
Hobsou's  column;  under  General  Shacklefoi*d, 


struck  his  rear.  General  Judah  struck  his  flank, 
and  two  armed  vessels  in  the  stream  opened 
upon  his  front.  Hemmed  in,  about  eight  hun- 
dred of  his  men  surrendered,  and  the  remainder, 
leaving  all  their  plunder  behind  them,  followed 
their  leader  up  the  river,  aud  again  attempted 
to  cross  to  Belleville  by  swimming  their  horses. 
About  three  himdred  crossed,  but  the  remainder 
were  driven  back  by  a  gunboat,  when  Morgan 
fled  inland  to  Mc Arthur,  fighting  militia,  burn- 
ing bridges,  and  plundering.  At  last  he  was 
obliged  to  surrender  to  Gfeneral  Shackleford 
(July  26,  1863).  That  was  at  New  Lisbon,  the 
capital  of  Columbiana  County.  Morgan  and 
some  of  his  officers  were  confined  in  the  Ohio 
penitentiary  at  Columbus,  from  which  ho  and 
six  of  them  escaped  in  November,  and  joined  the 
Confederate  forces  in  nor'them  Georgia.  The 
race  between  the  troops  of  Morgan  and  his  pur- 
suers had  continued  three  weeks,  without  cessa- 
tion, at  the  rate  of  thirty-five  miles  a  day.  Mor- 
gan afterwards  received  an  ovation  at  Rich- 
mond as  a  great  hero. 

Mormon  Bzodua.  The  inhabitants  of  Illi- 
nois determined  to  drive  the  Mormons  from  their 
borders.  Armed  mobs  attacked  the  smaller  set- 
tlements, and  also  Nauvoo,  their  city.  At  length 
a  special  resolution  commanded  their  departure 
for  the  western  wilderness;  and  in  February, 
1846,  sixteen  hundred  men,  women,  and  children 
crossed  the  Mississippi  River  on  the  ice,  and, 
travelling  with  ox-teams  and  on  foot,  penetrat- 
ed the  Indian  country  and  rested  at  Council 
Bluffs,  on  the  Missouri  River.  Other  bands  con- 
tinued to  emigrate ;  and,  finally,  in  September, 
1846,  the  last  lingering  Mormons  at  Nauvoo  were 
driven  out  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  by  six- 
teen hundred  troops,  and  these  homeless  exiles 
traversed  the  wilderness  of  Missouri  westward. 
Led  by  Brigham  Young,  the  Mormon  host — men, 
women,  and  children — crossed  the  Mississippi 
and  reached  the  Missouri  River,  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  the  state,  at  the  opening  of  the 
next  snmmer.  There  they  were  met  by  a  requi- 
sition for  five  hundred  men  for  the  army  in  Mex- 
ico, which  was  complied  with.  The  remainder 
stayed,  turned  up  the  virgin  soil,  and  planted 
I  there.  Leaving  a  few  to  cultivate  and  gather 
I  for  wanderers  who  might  come  after  them,  the 
I  host  moved  on.  Order  reigned.  To  them  the 
voice  of  their  Seer  (Brigham  Young)  was  the 
voice  of  God.  Every  ten  wagons  were  under 
the  command  of  a  captain,  who  obeyed  a  cap- 
tain of  fifty,  and  he,  in  turn,  obeyed  a  centurion, 
or  captain  of  one  hundred.  Discipline  every- 
where prevailed.  They  formed  Tabernacle  Camps, 
where  a  portion  of  them  stopped  to  sow  aud 
reap,  spin  and  weave,  and  perform  necessary 
mechanical  work.  They  had  singing  and  dan- 
cing ;  they  ma<le  short  marches  and  encamped 
in  military  order  every  night ;  they  forded  swift- 
flowing  streams  and  bridged  the  deeper  floods. 
Many  were  swept  away  by  miasmatic  fevers; 
and  when  winter  fell  upon  them  in  the  vast 
plains,  inhabited  by  Indians,  they  suffered  much, 
though  more  kindly  treated  by  the  barbarians 
than  they  had  been  by  tlieir  own  race.  They 
made  caves  in  the  sand-hills ;  and  in  the  spring 
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of  1847  they  marked  out  the  site  of  a  city  upon 
a  great  prairie,  on  the  bank  of  the  Missouri  Riv- 
er, where  the  Omahas  dwelt.  There  more  than 
seven  hundred  houses  were  built,  a  tabernacle 
was  raised,  mills  and  workshops  were  construct- 
ed, and  a  newspaper  ( The  Frontier  Guardian)  was 
established.  The  city  was  called  Kane,  in  honor 
of  Colonel  Kane(brotherof  the  Arctic  explorer), 
who  gave  them  much  aid  in  their  exodus.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  and  early  autumn  bountiful  har- 
vests were  gathei*ed.  From  Kane  they  sent  out 
missionaries  to  Oregon  and  California,  and  even 
to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  while  others  went  for- 
ward deeper  into  the  wilderness  to  spy  out  a 
*^ promised  land^'  for  ''an  everlasting  habita- 
tion.^' They  chose  the  Qreat  Salt  Lake  valley, 
enclosed  within  lofty  and  rugged  mountains,  fer- 
tile, isolated,  and  healthful ;  and  thitherward,  in 
the  early  summer  of  1847,  a  chosen  band  of  one 
hundred  and  forty-three  men,  with  seventy  wag- 
ons drawn  by  horses,  accompanied  by  their  wives 
and  children  and  the  members  of  the  High  Coun- 
cil (see  Mormonism),  proceeded  as  pioneers  to 
take  possession  of  the  country.  They  passed  up 
the  north  fork  of  the  Platte  River  to  Fort  Lara- 
mie, crossed  that  stream,  folio w^ed  its  course  along 
the  banks  of  the  Black  Hills  to  South  Pass,  which 
they  penetrated.  Along  the  rivers,  through  deep 
ca&ons,  over  the  lofty  Utah  Mountains,  they  toil- 
ed on  nutil,on  the  evening  of  July  20,  they  saw, 
from  the  summits  of  the  Wasatch  Mountains,  the 
placid  Salt  Lake  glittering  in  the  beams  of  the 
setting  sun.  It  was  like  the  vision  of  the  He- 
brew lawgiver  on  Monnt  Pisgah.  It  was  a  scene 
of  wondrous  interest.  Stretched  out  before  them 
was  the  Land  of  Promise  where  they  hoped  nev- 
er to  be  molested  by  "  Gentiles,''  or  the  arm  of 
''Gentile"  government.  The  pilgrims  entered 
the  valley  on  July  21,  and  on  the  24th  the  Pres- 
ident and  High  Council  arrived.  They  chose 
the  site  for  a  city  on  a  gentle  slope,  on  the  banks 
of  a  stream  which  they  called  Jordan,  connect- 
ing the  more  southern  Utah  Lake  with  the  Great 
Salt  Lake.  They  built  a  fort,  planted  seed,  and 
with  solemn  ceremonies  the  land  was  consecrat- 
ed to  the  Lonl.  In  t^e  early  autumn  great 
swarms  of  black  bugs  came  and  began  to  devour 
their  crops,  when  large  flocks  of  beautiful  white 
birds,  such  as  they  had  never  seen  before,  came 
every  morning  from  the  hills  and  destroyed  the 
"  black  Philistines.''  They  saved  a  part  of  their 
crop,  yet  famine  came ;'  but  soon  deliverance  ap- 
peared also.  A  large  party  from  Missouri  came 
with  abundance  of  food.  In  the  spring  of  1848 
fields  were  seeded,  crops  were  raised,  and  the 
blessings  of  plenty  ensued.  The  inhabitants  of 
Kane  pressed  forward  to  the  new  Canaan ;  oth- 
er Saints  followed ;  and  the  New  Jerusalem  was 
laid  out  within  an  area  of  four  square  miles,  and 
called  Salt  Lake  City. 

Mormon  Temple  at  Nauvoo.  Upon  a  rich 
delta  formed  by  the  Des  Moines  and  Mississippi 
rivers,  in  Hancock  County,  111.,  homeless  and 
starving  Mormons,  driven  from  Missouri,  pitched 
their  tents,  and  consecrated  the  spot  as  an  "  ev- 
erlasting habitation"  for  the  Saints.  (See  Mor- 
mofis.)  There  they  built  a  town  and  called  it 
Nauvoo — "  the  City  of  Beauty."     They  chose  a 


site  for  a  temple  on  a  bluff,  the  plan  of  which,  it 
was  said,  had  been  revealed  to  Joseph  Smith,  their 
leader,  and  a  "Gentile"  architect  was  employed 
to  build  it.  Its  corner-stone  was  laid  April  6, 
1841.  -  It  was  built  of  beautiful  white  limestone. 
In  style,  size,  and  decorations,  it  waa  intended 
to  rival  every  other  fane  on  the  globe.  Rumors 
of  scandalous  practices  among  the  Mormons 
went  abroad,  and  the  people  of  Illinois  deter- 
mined to  drive  them  beyond  their  borders. 
Their  prophet  (Smith)  was  killed  by  an  exerted 
mob,  but  an  energetic  successor  (Biigham Young) 
controlleil  affairs.  The  Mormons  were  so  much 
persecuted  that  they  resolved  to  deaert  "the 
City  of  Beauty."  They  had  expended  $1,000,000 
on  their  temple,  and  it  was  not  yet  finished; 
but  they  resolved  to  dedicate  it.  That  ceremony 
waa  a  scene  of  great  interest.  Young  men  and 
maidens  came  with  festoons  of  flowers  to  deco- 
rate the  twelve  elaborately  carved  oxen  upon 
which  rested  the  great  baptismal  laver.  Prayers 
were  uttered,  chants  were  sung,  and,  in  the 
midst  of  bishops  in  their  sacerdotal  robes,  the 
voice  of  the  Seer  (Brigham  Young)  was  beard 
prononncing  the  temple  dedicated  t>o  the  service 
of  Almighty  God.  Over  the  door  was  placed 
this  inscription : 

THE  HOUSE  OF  THE   LORD. 

BUILT  BT  THB  CHURCH  OF  JB^US  CQRIdT  OP  LATTKR-DAT 

BAiirre. 
BOLnrsaa  to  thb  loed^ 

On  the  day  when  the  temple  was  dedicated  it 
was  abandoned  to  the  *' Gentiles."  Thirty 
months  afterwards  it  was  destroyed  by  fire; 
and  in  May,  1850,  "the  City  of  Beauty"  was 
desolated  by  a  tornado,  and  the  partially  re- 
stored temple  was  cast  to  the  earth  a  heap  of 
ruins. 

MoxmoDimi  as  it  Bxistad  in  1875.    The 

priesthood  was  organized  into  the  following 
quorums :  The  first  pi-esidency,  the  twelve  apos- 
tles, the  high  council,  the  seventies,  the  high- 
priests,  elders,  priests,  teachers,  and  deacons. 
The  first  presidency  consisted  of  three  men,  who 
presided  over  and  directed  the  affairs  of  the 
whole  church.  The  twelve  apostles  constitut- 
ed a  travelling  presiding  high  council.  The 
hierarchy  was  divided  into  two  bodies,  the  Mel- 
chizedek  priesthood  and  Aaron ic  priesthood. 
To  the  fonner  (which  was  the  highest)  belonged 
several  orders;  to  the  latter,  who  could  be  only 
"literal  descendants  of  Aaron,"  and  were  desig- 
nated as  such  by  revelation,  belonged  the  duties 
and  offices  of  bishop,  priest,  teacher,  and  dea- 
con. Tbe  church  teaches  that  there  are  many 
gods;  that  eminent  Saints  like  Joseph  Smith 
and  Brigham  Young  become  gods  in  heaven, 
and  rise  one  above  another  in  power  and  glory 
to  infinity.  Joseph  Smith  is  now  the  god  of 
this  generation,  whose  superior  god  is  Jesus, 
whose  superior  god  is  Adam,  whose  superior  is 
Jehovah,  whose  superior  is  Elohim,  etc.  All 
these  gods  have  many  wives,  and  they  all  rule 
over  their  descendants,  who  are  constantly  in- 
creasing in  number  and  dominion.  The  glory 
of  a  Saint,  when  he  becomes  a  god,  depends  on 
the  number  of  his  wives  and  children ;  therefore 
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polygamy  is  incnlcated  and  wives  are  "  sealed  " 
ou  the  earth  to  aagment  the  power  of  these  gotls 
in  heaven.  The  ten  commandments  aro  consid- 
ered the  rule  of  life,  together  with  a  revelation 
made  to  Joseph  Smith  in  1833,  called  the  Book 
of  Wisdomf  which  inculcates  some  virtuous  max- 
ims and  useful  instructions.  They  practised 
baptism  for  the  dead,  a  living  person  receiving 
the  rite  as  proxy.  In  that  way  Washington, 
Franklin,  and  other  famous  men  have  been  bap- 
tized into  the  Mormon  church.  They  held  that 
there  had  been  many  religions  dispensations 
since  the  days  of  Adam,  ending  with  the  great- 
est of  all  by  a  revelation  to  Joseph  Smith. 
Brigham  Young  had  occasional  revelations  to 
suit  certain  exigencies  in  his  own  career  and 
that  of  the  church. 

Monnons.  In  the  heart  of  the  American 
continent  is  a  flourishing  community  whose 
members  call  themselves  Mormons,  or  Latter- 
day  Saints.  This  sect,  whose  origin  and  growth 
are  strange  social  phenomena,  originated  with 
Joseph  Smith,  a  native  of  Vermont,  who  pre- 
tended that  so  early  as  1823,  when  he  was  living 
with  his  father  in  Ontario  (now  Wayne)  County, 
N.  Y.,  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  he  began  to 
have  visions.  He  said  God  had  then  revealed 
to  him  that  in  a  certain  hill  were  golden  plates, 
on  which  were  written  the  records  of  the  an- 
cient inhabitants  of  America,  and  that  with  the 
plates  wonld  be  fonnd  two  transparent  stones, 
which  were  called  in  the  Hebrew  tongue  Urim 
and  Thnmmim,  on  looking  throngh  which  the 
inscriptions  on  the  golden  plates  would  become 
intelligible.  He  said  that  four  years  afterwards 
(Sept.  22, 1827)  the  angel  of  the  Lord  had  placed 
these  gohlen  plat«s  and  their  interpreters  in  his 
hands.  The  inscriptions  were  neatly  engraved 
on  the  plat«s  in  hieroglyphics  of  the  ^'  reformed 
.Egyptian,"  then  not  known  on  the  earth.  From 
these  plates,  with  the  aid  of  the  Urim  and  Thnm- 
mim, Smith,  sitting  behind  a  blanket -screen  to 
bide  the  plates  from  eyes  profane,  read  the  Book 
of  Mormon  (or  Golden  Bihley  as  he  sometimes 
called  it)  to  Oliver  Cowdery,  who  wrote  it  down 
as  Smith  read  it.  It  was  printed  in  1830  in  a 
volume  of  several  hundred  pages.  Appended  to  I 
the  narrative  is  a  declaration  signed  by  Oliver  I 
Cowdery,  David  Whitmer,  and  Martin  Harris  in 
these  words ;  "  We  declare,  with  words  of  so- 1 
beruess,  that  an  angel  of  God  came  down  from  I 
heaven,  and  he  brought  and  laid  before  our  eyes,  i 
that  w^e  beheld  and  saw  the  plates  and  the  en-  [ 
gravings  thereon."  These  the  Mormons  call 
the  "Three  Witnesses."  Several  years  after- 
wards these  men  quarrelled  with  Smith,  re- 
nonnceil  Morniouism,  and  solemnly  declared  that 
their  testimony  was  false.  The  fact  has  been 
fully  established  that  Smith  was  a  knave  and 
the  whole  thing  a  fraud ;  the  real  author  of  the 
work  which  he  pretended  to  read  behind  the 
blanket-curtain  from  plates  of  gold  was  Solomon 
Spaulding,  a  gra4lnate  of  Dartmouth  College  in 
1785,  who  entered  the  ministry,  afterwards  en- 
gaged in  mercantile  pursuits  in  Cherry  Val- 
ley, N.  Y.,  thence  went  to  Conneant,  O.,  in  1812 
removed  to  Pittsburgh,  Penn.,  and  from  that 
place  went  to  Amity,  in  the  sumo  state,  where 


he  died  in  1816.  He  wrote  some  worthless  nov- 
els which  were  never  published,  but  were  read 
from  manuscript  to  his  friends.-  In  Ohio  his  im- 
agination was  quickened  by  the  sight  and  par- 
tial study  of  the  ancient  mounds  found  there. 
During  his  residence  in  Ohio  Spaulding  wrote 
a  fanciful  history  of  the  ancient  people  of  Amer- 
ica, according  to  a  theory  that  they  were  de- 
scendants of  the  lost  tribes  o(  Israel.  He  styled 
his  work  Manuaciipt  Found,  Its  publication  was 
announced  in  the  newspapers  as  early  as  1813 
as  containing  the  Book  of  Mormon.  The  man- 
uscript, according  to  the  testimony  of  Spauld- 
ing's  widow,  was  placed  in  a  printing-ottice  in 
Pittsburgh,  in  which  Sidney  Rigdon  (afterwards 
a  conspicuous  actor  in  the  fraud)  was  employed, 
who  made  a  copy  of  it.  The  original  man- 
uscript was  afterwards  returned  to  the  author, 
and  his  widow  had  it  in  her  possession  when 
Smith's  Book  of  Mormon  appeared,  with  which 
it  was  found  to  be  identical.  It  is  asserted 
that,  through  Rigdon,  Smith  obtained  a  copy  of 
Spaulding's  manuscript,  and  that  it  was  from 
that  copy  that  Smith, behind  the  blanket,  read  to 
the  scribe  Cowdery.  The  Book  of  Mormon  is  a 
collection  of  sixteen  distinct  books,  professing 
to  be  written  at  different  periods  by  successive 
prophets.  Its  style  is  that  of  our  English  ver- 
sion of  the  Bible,  from  which  quotations  to  the 
amount  of  three  hundred  pages  of  the  work  are. 
made  without  allusion  to  their  source.  Smith 
and  Rigdon  became  partners  in  the  scheme  of 
establishj;^ig  a  new  church.  With  this  Book  of 
Mormon  in  their  hands  as  text  and  authority, 
they  began  to  preach  the  new  gospel.  They 
found  dupes  and  followers,  and  in  April,  1830, 
organized  the  first  Mormon  church  at  Manches- 
ter, N.  Y.,  when  the  members  numbered  thirty. 
Smith  pretended  to  be  guided  by  a  series  of  rev- 
elations. By  one  of  these  he  was  directed  to 
lead  the  believera  to  Kirtland,  O.,  which  was  to 
be  the  seat  of  the  New  Jerusalem.  They  went, 
and  converts  rapidly  appeared.  Desiring  a 
wider  field  for  the  growth  of  the  church.  Smith 
and  Rigdon  found  it  in  Jackson  County,  Mo., 
%vhere,  at  Independenae,  Smith  dedicated  the 
site  for  the  temple  to  be  erected  by  the  Saint«. 
Then  they  went  back  to  Kirtland  to  remain  fiv«^ 
yeara  and  "make  money."  There  they  estab- 
lished a  mill,  a  store,  and  a  bank.  Smith  was 
president  of  the  latter,  and  Rigdon  was  cashier, 
and  the  neighboring  country  was  flooded  with 
the  bank's  worthless  notes.  Justly  accused  of 
fraudulent  dealing,  a  mob  dragged  Smith  and 
Rigdon  from  their  beds  (March  22,  1832),  and 
tarred  and  feathered  them.  About  this  time 
Brigham  Young,  a  native  of  Vermont,  a  painter 
and  glazier,  became  a  convert,  and  joined  the 
Mormons  at  Kirtland.  His  ability  and  shrewd- 
ness soon  made  him  a  leader,  and  when  a  new 
organization  of  the  church  occurred,  and  a  hie- 
rarchy was  established  with  twelve  apostles,  he 
was  ordained  one  of  them,  and  was  sent  out  to 
preach  the  new  gospel.  Tliej'^  built  a  costly 
temple  at  Kirtland,  which  wtis  dedicated  in  1836. 
Their  first  missionaries  to  Europe  w^ere  sent  in 
1837.  Early  the  next  year  the  bank  at  Kirtland 
failed,  and  Smith  and  Rigdon,  to  avoid  arrest 
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for  frand,  decamped  iu  the  uight  and  took  ref- 
uge iu  Missouri,  where  a  large  uumber  of  Mor- 
mous  had  gathered.  They  were  driven  by  the 
exasperated  inhabitant's  towards  the  western 
border  of  the  state,  where  Smith  and  Rigdon 
joine<l  them.  In  conflicts  with  the  Mormons, 
several  were  killed  on  each  side.  Finally,  late 
in  ld38,  these  conflicts  iissumed  the  character 
of  civil  war,  and  apostates  from  the  Mormon 
church  declared  that  Smith  was  regarded  by 
his  followers  as  superior  to  all  earthly  magis- 
trates, and  that  it  was  his  avowed  intention  to 
possess  himself  of  the  state.  The  armed  Mor- 
mons defied  the  laws.  Smith  and  Rigdon  were 
arrested  on  a  charge  of  treason,  murder,  and 
felony.  The  Mormons  were  finally  driven  out 
i)f  Missouri ;  and,  to  the  number  of  several  thou- 
sands, they  crossed  the  Mississippi  into  Illinois, 
where  they  were  joined  by  Smith,  who  had  bro- 
ken out  of  jail.  The  Mormons  were  kindly  re- 
ceived in  Illinois.  Lands  were  given  them,  and 
Smith  was  directed  by  a  revelation  to  build  a 
city,  to  be  called  Nauvoo,  at  Commerce.  He 
laid  out  the  city,  sold  lots  to  his  followers  at 
high  prices,  and  amassed  a  considerable  fortune. 
Nauvoo  soon  became  a  city  of  several  thousand 
inhabitants,  the  Saints  being  summoned  by  a 
new  revelation  to  assemble  there  from  all  parts 
of  the  world,  and  to  build  a  temple  for  the  Lord, 
and  a  hotel  in  which  Smith  and  his  family 
should  **  have  place  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, for  ever  and  ever."  Extraonlinary  privi- 
leges were  given  to  Nauvoo  by  the  Legislature 
i>f  Illinois,  and  Smith  and  Rigdon  exercised  al- 
most unlimited  power.  They  organized  a  mili- 
tary corps  called  the  "  Nauvoo  Legion,"  of  which 
Smith  was  matle  lieutenant-general.  The  foun- 
dations of  the  temple  at  Nauvoo  were  laid  April 
6,  1841.  Smith  was  almost  absolute  in  power 
and  influence ;  and  so  early  as  1838  he  had  by 
persuasion  corrupted  several  women,  calling 
them  ** spiritual  wives,"  although  he  had  a  law- 
ful wife  to  whom  he  had  been  man-ied  eleven 
years.  She  naturally  became  jealous,  and,  to 
pacify  her.  Smith  pretended  to  receive  (July  12, 
1843)  a  revelation  authorizing  men  to  have  more 
than  one  wife.  So  polygamy  was  established 
among  the  Mormons.  Much  scandal  was  created 
at  Nauvoo.  The  "Apostles"  strenuously  denied 
the  fact  until  it  could  no  longer  be  concealed, 
when  it  was  admitted  (1852),  and  boldly  avowed 
and  defended  on  the  authority  of  the  revelation 
in  1843.  Smith's  licentiousness  became  so  fla- 
grant that  a  great  uproar  was  created  at  Nau- 
voo, and  he  was  denounced  as  a  corrupter  of 
virtue.  The  aflSdavits  of  sixteen  women  were 
published  to  the  etfect  that  Smith  and  Rigdon 
had  tried  to  persuade  them  to  become  "  spirit- 
ual wives."  Great  excitement  followed.  Smith 
and  some  followers  having  destroyed  the  ])rop- 
erty  of  one  of  his  accusers,  attempts  were  made 
to  arrest  him,  when  the  Mormons,  armed,  de- 
fended him.  At  last  he,  his  brother  Hyrum,  and 
others  were  lodged  in  jail  at  Carthage  in  1844. 
On  the  evening  of  June  27  a  mob  attacked  the 
jail,  and  the  "Prophet"  and  his  brother  were 
shot  (lead.  Rigdon  now  aspired  to  be  the  leader 
of  the  Mormons,  but  Brigham  Young  had  him- 


self appointed  president  of  the  church,  and  Rig- 
don, becoming  contumacious,  was  cast  out  to  be 
"butfeted  for  a  thousand  years."  Public  seuti- 
ment  iu  Illinois  set  strongly  against  the  Mor- 
mons, and  early  in  1846  they  prepared  for  an 
exodus  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  A  place  was 
selected  on  the  borders  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake 
by  Brigham  Young  in  1847,  and  the  next  year 
the  main  body  of  the  Saints  set  out  for  the  land 
of  promise  in  the  heart  of  the  continent.  The 
story  of  that  exodus  is  wonderful.  They  found- 
ed Salt  Lake  City.  A  large  number  of  convert* 
arrived  from  Europe,  and  iu  1849  the  Mormons 
organized  an  independent  state,  called  Deseret 
— "the  land  of  the  honey-bee."  A  legislature 
was  elected,  and  a  constitution  framed  and  sent 
to  Washington.  Congress  refused  to  recognize 
it,  but  formed  a  territorial  government  for  their 
counti*y  under  the  name  of  Utah,  and  appointed 
Brigham  Young  territorial  governor.  (See  Utah,) 
Utah  has  never  been  admitted  as  a  st«te  of  the 
Union,  owing  to  the  polygamous  practices  of  its 
people,  who  have  from  time  to  time  given  the 
government  much  trouble.  "Gentiles"  have 
settled  among  them,  but  the  Mormon  church  is 
supreme  in  Utah.  Polygamy  continues  to  be 
practised,  each  man  being  allowed  as  many 
wives  as  he  can  support.  They  keep  missiona- 
ries abroad,  and  converts  are  yet  crossing  the 
ocean  in  con«i<lerable  ninnbers.  The  foreign- 
born  are  chieflj-  from  the  working -classes  of 
England,  Wales,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Nor- 
way. 

Morris,  Charles,  was  born  at  Woodstock, 
Conn.,  July  26,  1784  ;  died  at  Washington,  Jan. 
27,  1856.  He  entered  the  navy  in  July,  1799, 
and  helped  in  the  destruction  of  the  Philadelphia 
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(which  see)  at  Tripoli.  In  the  encounter  be- 
tween the  Constitution  and  GufiTitre  (which  see) 
he  was  shot  through  the  belly.  In  1814,  while 
he  commanded  the  frigate  John  JdamSy  he  took 
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her  up  the  Penobscot  River  for  repairs,  was 
blockaded  there,  aud  ou  the  approach  of  the 
British  he  destroyed  her.  (See  ffampdm  [Me.^j 
British  at.)  In  1825  he  cooiniauded  the  frigate 
Brandjpinnef  which  conveyed  Lafayette  back  to 
Europe  after  his  visit  to  this  country.  He  was 
constantly  employed  in  the  public  service,  afloat 
or  ashore,  and  at  the  time  of  bis  death  was  chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  aud  Hydrography. 
He  had  the  supervision  of  the  Naval  Academy 
at.  Annapolis  for  several  years.  Comniodo]*e  Mor- 
ris had  no  superior  in  the  world  as  a  naval  com- 
mander.    His  remains  lie  in  the  beautiful  Oak 
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Hill  Cemetery,  at  Georgetown,  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  over  them  is  a  neat  white  marble 
monument. 

Morris,  Gkorgk  P.,  lyric  poet,  was  born  in 
Philadelphia,  Oct.  10,  1802;  died  in  New  York 
city,  July  6,  1864.  In  eavly  life  he  made  New 
York  his  residence,  and  contributed  verses  to 
the  newspapers  when  be  was  fifteen  years  of 
age.  He  editeil  aud  published  the  Xetv  York 
Mirror  for  nineteen  years  (1823-42),  and  in  1843 
was  associated  with  N.  P.  Willis  in  the  publica- 
tion of  the  New  Mirror,  and  afterwards  (1844)  in 
the  daily  Evening  Mirror,  In  1845  he  began  the 
NaOoHal  Press,  and  in  1846  the  HomeJom-nal,  yet 
(1880)  continued.  The  latter  is  a  "  society  jour- 
nal." Mr.  Morris  achieved  great  popularity  as  a 
song- writer.  His  lyrics  are  very  numerous,  oue 
of  the  best-known  being  "  Woodman,  spare  that 
tree,^  lu  1825  he  wrote  a  drama,  BriercUff,  in 
five  acts,  founded  upon  events  of  the  American 
Revolution.  It  was  performed  forty  successive 
nights,  and  paid  the  author  $:^00.  In  1842  he 
wrot«  an  opera  for  C.  E.  Horne,  entitled  The 
Maid  of  Saxony,  which  had  a  nin  of  fourteen  suc- 
cessive nights.    A  brief  catalogue  of  Morris's 


best  songs  may  be  found  in  Alliboue's  Dictionary 
of  British  and  American  Authors,  William  How- 
itt,  after  speaking  of  the  beauty  and  naturalness 
of  Mon-is's  love-songs,  gives,  in  the  following 
words,  a  generous  touch  of  the  character  of  all 
of  his  writings:  ^^He  has  never  attempted  to 
robe  vice  in  beauty ;  and,  as  has  been  well  re- 
marked, his  lays  can  bring  to  the  cheek  of  pu- 
rity no  blush  but  that  of  pleasure.^'  He  is  prop- 
erly called  "  the  song-writer  of  America." 

MoitIb,  Gouvrrneur,  was  born  at  Morrisania, 
N.  Y.,  Jan.  31,  1752  ;  died  there,  Nov.  6,  1816. 
He  graduated  at  King's  (now  Columbia)  Col- 
lege in  1768.  He  was  a  brother  of  Lewis,  the 
signer  of  the  Declaration  of  ludepeudence.     He 
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was  admitted  to  the  bar  iu  1771,  and  soon  ac- 
quired great  reputation  as  a  lawyer.  One  of 
the  committ-ee  that  drafted  the  constitution  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  a  member  of  Congress 
from  1777  to  1780,  and  one  of  the  most  useful  of 
committee-men  iu  that  bo<ly,  he  gained  much 
political  influence.  Iu  1779  he  published  a  pam- 
phlet contaiuing  OhsetTations  on  the  American 
Revolution.  In  1781  he  wtis  the  assistant  of  Rob- 
ert Morris,  the  Superintendent  of  Finance.  Hav- 
ing lived  in  Philadelphia  six  years,  he  purchased 
(1786)  the  estate  of  Morrisania  from  his  brother, 
and  made  it  his  residence  ever  afterwards.  Prom- 
inent in  the  convention  that  framed  the  national 
Constitution,  he  put  that  iustrument  into  the 
literary  shape  in  which  it  was  adopted.  In  1791 
he  was  sent  to  London  as  private  agent  of  the 
United  States,  and  from  1792  to  1794  was  Amer- 
ican minister  to  France;  afterwards  travelled 
in  Europe,  and  in  1798  returned  to  the  United 
States.  In  1800  he  was  chosen  United  States 
Senator.  He  was  one  of  the  early  advocates  of 
the  construction  of  the  Erie  Canal,  and  chair- 
man of  the  Canal  Commissiou  from  1810  until 
his  death. 

Morris,  Gouverneur,  in  France  (1794).  The 
sagacious  Gouverneur  Morris  was  Jefterson's  suc- 
cessor as  minister  to  the  French  government. 
He  had  seen  many  of  the  phases  of  the  French 
Revolution,  and  with  a  tantalizing  coolness  had 
pursued  W^ashington's  policy  of  neutrality  tow- 
ards France  aud  England.  Tliis  course  offend- 
ed the  ardent  French  Republicans,  and  when 
making  out  the  letters  recalling  Genet  (which 
see)  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  in  which 
Robespierre  and  his  associates  were  predomi- 
nant, solicited  the  recall  of  Morris.    For  reasons 
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of  policy  the  President  complieil,  but  occoinpa- 
iiie«l  the  letter  of  recall  with  a  private  owe,  cx- 
preasiug  his  satisfaction  with  Morris's  diplo- 
matic conduct.  This  letter,  sent  by  a  British 
vessel)  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French  govern- 
ment, and  greatly  increased  the  suspicion  with 
which  the  American  administration  was  rcgard- 
e4l.  To  allay  that  suspicion,  Washington  sent 
Monroe,  an  avowed  friend  of  the  French  Revo- 
lutionists, as  Morris's  successor. 

MorriB,  Lewis,  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  was  born  at  Morrisania,  N.  Y.,  in 
1726;  died  thei-e,  Jan.  22, 1798.  He  graduated 
at  Yale  College  in  1746,  and  was  in  Congi-oss  in 
1775,  serving  on  some  of  the  most  important 
committees.  Ti>  him  was  assigned  the  delicate 
task  of  detaching  the  Western  Indians  fnmi  the 
British  interest,  and  early  in  1776  he  resumed 
his  seat  in  Congress.  His  fine  estate  near  New 
York  was  laid  waste  by  the  British.  In  1777  he 
left  Congress,  was  in  the  Stat«  I^'gislature,  and 
became  major-general  of  the  militia.  Three  of 
his  sons  were  soldiers  in  the  Continental  army. 

Monia,  LkwI8,  son  of  the  founder  of  the  es- 
tate of  Morrisania,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.,  was 
l»orn  at  Monisania  in  1671 ;  died  at  Kingsbury, 
N.  J.,  May  21,  1746.  His  father  was  an  officer 
in  Cromwell's  army.  He  was  judge  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  New  Jersey,  and  a  member  of 
the  Council ;  for  several  years  was  -chief-justice 
of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  and  governor  of 
New  Jersey  from  1738  to  1746.— His  son,  Robert 
Hunter,  was  chief-justice  of  New  Jersey  for 
twenty  years,  and  for  twenty-six  years  one  of 
the  Council.     He  died  Feb.  20,  1764. 

Morris,  Robert,  tinancier,  and  a  signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  was  born  in  Lan- 
cashire, England,  Jan.  20,  1734;  died  in  Philadel- 
phia, May  8, 1806.  He  came  to  America  at  the 
age  of  thirteen  years ;  entered  the  mercantile 
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house  of  Charles  Willing,  of  Philadelphia,  and 
in  17.54  entered  into  partnership  with  his  son. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution  it  was  the 
largest  commercial  house  in  Philadelphia.  The 
tirm  existed  until  1793.  Mr.  Morris  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  colonies,  and  was  a  member  of 
the  Continental  Congress  in  1775.   On  the  2<1  of 


July,  1776,  he  vot^d  against  the  resolution  for 
independence,  and  on  the  4th  he  refused  to  vote 
on  the  Declaration  because  he  considered  the 
movemeut  premature.    When  it  was  adopted,  he 
signed  it.     He  served  in  Congress  at  different 
times  during  the  war,  and  at  the  same  time  was 
largely  engaged  in  managing  the  financial  af- 
fairs of  the  country,  making  use  of  his  ])ersonal 
credit  to  support  the  public  credit.    With  other 
citizens  he  established  a  bank  in  Philadelphia 
in  1780,  by  which  means  the  army  was  largely, 
sustained.     In  1781  he  supplied  almost  every- 
thing to  carry  on  the  campaign  against  Com- 
wallis.     Appointed  Superintendent  of  Finance 
and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  the  Con- 
I  federation  in  1781,  he  serve<l  until  1784,  when 
!  the  fiscal  affairs  of  the  country  were  placed  in 
I  the  hands  of  three  commissioners.    At  the  same 
I  time,  he  managed  naval  affairs.     He  assisted  in 
i  framing  the  national  Constitution,  and  was  cho- 
\  sen  the  first  Unite<l  States  Senator  for  Pennsyl- 
vania under  it.      Washington  offered  him  the 
secretar^'ship  of  the  Treasury,  but  he  decline4l 
it.     In  1784  he,  in  partnership  with  Gouverneur 
Morris,  sent  to  Canton,  China,  the  first  American 
ship  ever  seen  in  that  port.    Entering  into  land 
speculations  in  his  old  age,  he  lost  his  fortune, 
and  was  in  prison  for  debt  for  some  time. 

Morris,  Robert,  and  the  Miutary  Chest. 
When  Washington  ifceived  a  letter  from  Count 
De  Grasse  saying  that  he  could  not  yet  leave  the 
West  Indies,  Robert  Morris  was  at  headquartei-s 
at  Dobbs*s  Ferry  with  Richard  Peters,  Secretary 
of  the  Board  of  War.  The  conmiander-in-chief 
was  sorely  disapi>ointed,  for  he  saw  little  chance 
of  success  against  the  British  at  New  York  with- 
out the  aid  of  a  French  fleet.  He  instantly  con- 
ceived the  campaign  against  Cornwallis.  Turn- 
ing to  Peters,  he  sai<l,  "  What  can  you  do  for 
met"  **With  money,  everything;  without  it, 
nothing,"  replied  the  secretary,  at  the  same  time 
turning  an  anxious  look  towaixls  Moms,  who 
comprehended  the  expression.  **  Let  me  know 
the  sum  you  want,*'  said  the  Superintendent  of 
Finance.  Wi^hington  soon  handed  him  esti- 
mates. MoiTis  borrowed  20,000  hard  dollars 
from  the  Fi-ench  commander,  promising  to  re- 
pay it  in  October.  The  arrival  of  Colonel  Lau- 
rens (Aug.  25)  at  Boston  with  a  part  of  the  sub- 
sidy of  over  $1,000,000  from  France  for  which  he 
had  negotiated  enabled  Morris  to  keep  his  en- 
gagement. 

Morris,  Roger,  was  born  in  England,  Jan.  28, 
1717 ;  dietl  there,  Sept.  13, 1794.  He  entered  the 
royal  army  as  captain  in  1745;  accompanied 
Braddock  in  his  unfortunate  expedition  in  1755; 
served  under  Loudoun  in  1757,  and  in  1758  mar- 
ried Mary  Pliillipse,  heiress  to  the  Phillipse  Man- 
or, N.  Y.  He  served  with  distinction  under 
Wolfe,  and  was  with  him  in  the  siege  of  Quebec 
in  1759.  Morris  (holding  the  rank  of  major)  re- 
tired from  the  army  in  1764,  and  took  a  seat  in 
the  Executive  Council  of  New  York  lat«  in  that 
year.  Adhering  to  the  British  crown,  when  the 
Revolution  came  his  property  and  that  of  his 
wife  were  confiscated,  and  at  the  peace  Colonel 
Monis  retired,  with  his  family,  to  jilnglaud. 
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Moniik  Staats  Loring,  was  born  at  Morris- 
Aiiia,  N.  Y.,  Ang.  27, 1728 ;  died  iu  1800.  In  1756 
he  was  a  captain  in  the  British  array,  and  was 
lieutenant-colonel  of  a  regiment  of  Highlanders 
in  1761.  He  was  a  brigadier-general  as  early  as 
1703,  and  iu  1796  had  reached  the  rank  of  general. 
The  next  year  he  was  made  governor  of  Quebec. 
His  first  wife  was  the  Duchess  of  Gordon. 

MoTzifl,  William  Walters,  was  born  at  Balls- 
ton  Spiings,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  31,  1801 ;  died  at  Fort 
McHenry,  Baltimore,  Deo.  11,  1865.  He  gradu- 
ated at  West  Point  in 
1820,  and  served  against 
the  Indians  nnder  Colo- 
nel Leaven  worth  in  1823: 
gained  promotion  to  a 
mayorship  for  services  in 
the  Seminole  War  (which 
see),  and  to  a  colonelcy 
in  1861.  He  served  under 
Taylor  in  the  war  against 
Mexico,  and  was  milita- 
ry governor  of  both  Tam- 
pico  and  Puebla.  When 
the  Civil  War  broke  out 
he  was  in  command  at 
Fort  McHenry,  where  he 
boldly  defied  the  threat- 
ening Secessionists,  and 
promptly  turned  the 
gnus  of  the  fort  menac- 
ingly on  the  city  during 
the  riots  iu  Baltimore 
( which  see ),  April  19, 
1861.     He  was  breveted 

brigadier-general  in  June,  1862,  and  major-gen- 
eral iu  December,  1865. 

MoxtIb'b  Funding  Scheme.  Robert  Morris, 
as  Superintendent  of  Finance,  proposecl  a  scheme 
for  funding  the  public  debt  of  the  United  States 
iu  1782,  and  to  provide  for  the  regular  payment 
of  the  interest  on  it.  For  these  purposes  he  pro- 
posed a  very  moderate  land-tax,  a  poll-tax,  and 
an  excise  on  distilled  liquors.  He  also  projiosed 
to  add  t>o  the  sum  thus  raised  five  per  C/cnt.  of 
thu  duties  on  imports,  if  the  states  would  con- 
sent to  it,  and  to  reserve  the  back  public  lands 
as  security  for  new  loans  in  Europe.  This  plan, 
if  carried  out,  it  was  thought,  would  establish 
the  public  credit.  But  the  jealous  states  would 
not  give  their  consent. 

MoxrlBto'wii,  Encampment  at  (1777).  After 
the  battle  at  Princeton  (June  3, 1777),  Washing- 
ton led  his  wearied  troops  to  Morristown,  and 
placed  them  in  winter  encampment.  There  he 
issued  a  proclamation  requiring  the  inhabi- 
tants who  had  taken  British  protection  to  aban- 
don their  allegiance  to  the  king  or  go  within 
the  British  lines.  (See  Proclamation  of  Washing- 
ton.) Hundreds  joined  his  standard  in  conse- 
quence. From  that  encampment  he  sent  out 
aimed  parties,  who  confined  the  British  in  New 
Jersey  to  three  points  on  the  sea-shore  of  the 
state,  and  the  commonwealth  was  pretty  thor- 
oughly purged  of  Toryism  l>efore  the  spring.  The 
ranks  of  his  army  were  rapidly  filled  by  volun- 
teers; and  when  the  campaign  opened  in  June,  his 


force,  which  numbered  about  8000  when  he  left 
headquarters  at  Morristown  in  May,  had  swelled 
to  14,000.  He  had  maintained  through  the  win- 
ter and  spring  a  line  of  cantonments  from  the 
Delaware  River  to  the  Hudson  Highlands.  Wash- 
ington and  his  army  again  encamped  at  Morris- 
town in  the  winter  of  1779-80.  In  1777  his  hea<l- 
quarters  wei*e  at  Freeman's  Tavern ;  iu  1780  he 
occupied  as  such  the  fine  mansion  in  the  suburbs 
of  the  village  belonging  to  the  widow  Ford.  It 
is  yet  (1880)  standing.     It  was  purchased  a  few 
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years  ago  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  it,  on  ac- 
count of  its  historical  associations.  It  remains 
as  when  occupied  by  Washington. 

Morse,  Jedediah,  D.D.,  was  bom  at  Wood- 
stock, Conn.,  Aug.  23, 1761 ;  died  in  New  Haven, 
Jan.  9,  1826.  He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in 
1783,  and  in  1789  was  installed  pastor  of  the 
Fii-st  Congregational  Church  at  Charlestown, 
Mass.  In  the  twenty-third  year  of  his  age  he 
prepared  a  small  geography,  which  was  the  first 
ever  published  in  America.  This  was  followed 
by  larger  geographies  and  gazetteers  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  with  the  help  of  Jeremy  Belknap,  the 
historian, Thomas  Hutchins,  the  geographer,  and 
Ebenezer  Hazen.  For  thirty  years  Mr.  Morse 
was  without  an  important  competitor  iu  this 
field  of  literature,  and  translations  of  his  works 
were  ma<le  into  the  French  and  German  lan- 
guages. Dr.  Morse  was  a  life -long  polemical 
theologian,  and  combated  Unitarianism  in  New 
England  most  sturdily.  In  1805  he  established 
the  Panoplisty  and  was  prominent  in  founding 
the  Andover  Theological  Seminary.  His  persist- 
ent opposition  to  liberalism  in  religion  brought 
upon  him  nnich  persecution,  which  afiiBct^d  his 
naturally  delicate  health,  and  he  resigned  his 
pastoral  charge  in  1820.  In  1822  ho  was  com- 
missioned by  the  government  to  visit  the  Indian 
tribes  on  the  northwestern  froutiere.  He  publish- 
ed (1804)  A  Compendious  History  of  New  England^ 
and  in  1824  a  Uistorg  of  the  American  Revolution, 
He  also  published  twenty-five  special  sermons. 
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Morse,  Samuel  Fixlet  Bree8E,  LL.D.,  was 
lK)rn  iu  Charlestown,  Ma88.,  April  27, 1791 ;  died 
in  New  York,  April  2,  1872.  He  graduated  at 
Yale  College  in  1810,  and  went  to  England  with 
Washington  Allstou  in  1611,  where  he  studied 


SAMUEL  FIKLKT  BBEESK  MOKSB. 

the  art  of  painting  under  Benjamin  West.  In 
1813  ho  received  the  gold  medal  of  the  Adelphi 
Society  of  Arts  for  an  original  model  of  a  **  Dy- 
ing Hercules,"  his  first  essay  in  the  art  of  sculpt- 
ure. On  his  return  home  in  1815,  he  practised 
the  art  of  painting,  chiedy  in  portraiture,  in  Bos- 
ton, Charleston,  S.  C,  and  in  New  York,  where, 
in  1824-25,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Nation- 
al Academy  of  Design,  organized  in  1826,  of 
which  he  was  the  first  president,  and  iu  which 
position  he  continued  for  sixteen  years.  While 
he  was  abroad  the  second  time  (1829-32),  he  was 
elected  professor  of  the  Literature  of  the  Arts  of 
Design  in  the  University  of  the  City  of  New 
York.  Previous  to  his  leaving  home,  he  had  he- 
come  familiar  with  the  subject  of  electro-mag- 
netism by  intimate  personal  intercourse  with 
Professor  J.  Freeman  Dana.  On  his  return  pas- 
sage from  Europe  in  1832  in  the  ship  Sulltfj  in 
conversation  with  others  concerning  recent  elec- 
tric and  magnetic  experiments  in  France,  Pro- 
fessor Morse  conceived  the  idea  of  an  electro- 
magnetic and  chemical  recording  telegraph  as 
it  now  exists.  Before  the  close  of  that  year,  a 
part  of  the  apparatus  was  constructed  iu  New 
York.  In  1835  he  had  a  mile  of  telegraph-wire, 
producing  satisfactory  results,  in  a  room  at  the 
university,  and  in  September,  1837,  he  exhibited 
it  to  some  friends.  That  year  he  filed  a  caveat 
at  the  Patent-office  in  Washington,  and  asked 
Congress  to  give  him  pecuniary  aid  to  build  an 
experimental  line  from  that  city  to  Baltimore. 
A  favorable  report  was  made  by  the  House  com- 
mittee, but  nothing  else  was  done  at  that  ses- 
sion. He  continued  to  press  the  matter.  Morse 
went  to  Europe  to  interest  foreign  governments 
iu  his  discovery,  but  failed.   With  scanty  pecun- 


iary means,  he  struggled  on  four  years  longer ; 
and  on  the  last  evening  of  the  session  of  1842- 
43  his  hopes  were  extinguished,  for  one  hundred 
and  eighty  bills  before  his  were  to  be  acted  upon 
in  the  course  of  a  few  houra.  The  next  morn- 
ing, as  he  was  about  to  leave  with  dejected  spir- 
its for  his  home  -in  New  York,  he  was  cheered 
with  the  announcement  by  a  young  daughter 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  (Ellsworth)  that 
at  near  the  midnight  hour  Congress  had  made 
an  appropriation  of  $30,000  to  be  placed  at  his 
disposal.  A  line  was  completed  between  the 
Capitol  at  Washington  and  the  city  of  Balti- 
more in  the  spring  of  1844 ;  and  then  from  Pro- 
fessor Morse,  at  the  seat  of  government,  to  his 
assistant,  Henry  T.  Rogers  (who  died  in  August, 
1879),  in  the  latter  city,  passed  the  first  appro- 
priate message — "What  hath  God  wrought!" 
suggested  by  the  fair  young  friend  of  the  in- 
ventor. At  that  time  the  Democratic  National 
Convention  was  in  session  at  Baltimore,  and 
the  firet  public  message  that  was  flashed  over 
the  wires  was  the  announcement  of  that  con- 
vention to  their  friends  in  Washingt-on  of  the 
nomination  of  James  K.  Polk  for  President  of 
the  United  States.  So  was  given  the  assurance 
that  the  great  experiment  had  resulted  in  a  per- 
fect demonstration  not  only  of  the  marvellous 
ability,  but  of  the  immense  value,  of  the  discov- 
ery and  invention.  With  that  perception  came 
violations  of  the  inventoi-'s  rights,  and  for  a  long 
series  of  years  most  vexatious  and  expensive 
litigation.  But  Morse  triumphed  everywhere, 
and  he  received  most  substantial  testimonials 
of  the  profound  respect  which  his  great  discov- 
ery and  invention  had  won  for  him.  In  1846 
Yale  College  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of 
LL.D.,  and  in  1848  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  gave 
him  the  decoration  of  the  Nishan  Iftikar,  Gold 
medals  for  scientific  merit  were  given  him  by 
the  King  of  Prussia,  the  King  of  Wllrtemberg, 
and  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  In  1856  he  i*eceived 
from  the  Emperor  of  the  French  the  cross  of 
Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  In  1857  the 
King  of  Denmark  gave  him  the  cross  of  Knight- 
commander  of  the  first  class  of  the  Danebrog. 
In  1858  the  Queen  of  Spain  pi-esented  him  the 
cross  of  Knight-commander  of  the  Oixier  of  Isa- 
bella the  Catholic;  the  King  of  Italy  gave  him 
the  cross  of  SS.  Maurice  and  Lazarus,  and  from 
the  King  of  Portugal  he  received  the  cross  of 
the  Order  of  the  Tower  and  the  Sword.  A  ban- 
quet was  given  him  in  London  (1856)  by  British 
telegraph  companies,  and  in  Paris  ( 1858 )  by 
about  a  hundred  Americans,  representing  near- 
ly every  state  in  the  Union.  In  the  latter  part 
of  that  year,  after  a  telegraphic  cable  had  been 
laid  under  the  Atlantic  Ocean  {see  J  t1  an  tic  Tele- 
graph) j  representatives  of  France,  Russia,  Swe- 
den, Belgium,  Holland,  Austria,  Sardinia,  Tus- 
cany, the  Papal  States,  and  Turkey  met  in  Paris, 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  Euipen^r  of  the  Fronch, 
and  voted  to  him  about  $80,000  in  gold  as  a  per- 
sonal reward  for  his  labors.  In  1868  (Dec.  29) 
the  citizens  of  New  York  gave  him  a  public 
dinner,  and  in  1871  a  bronze  statue  of  him  was 
erected  in  Central  Park,  N.  Y.,  by  the  volun- 
tary contributions  of  telegraph  employes.  WiU- 
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iam  Cullen  Bryant  unveiled  tbe  statne  in  June, 
1871,  and  that  evening,  at  a  public  reception 
i>f  tbe  inventor  at  tbe  Academy  of  Music,  Pro- 
fessor Morse,  with  one  of  tbe  instruments  first 
employed  on  tbe  Baltimore  and  Washington 
line,  sent  a  nfessage  of  greeting  to  all  the  cities 
of  the  continent,  and  to  several  in  tbe  east- 
ern hemisphere.  The  last  public  act  performed 
by  Professor  Morse  was  tbe  unveiling  of  the 
bronze  statue  of  Franklin  in  Printing-house 
Square,  New  York,  Jan.  17,  1872.  He  was  tbe 
father  of  submarine  telegraphy  (which  see),  and 
he  lived  to  see  performed  what  he  believed  to 
be  a  possibility — tbe  transmission  of  messages 
each  way.  at  tbe  same  instant,  over  one  wire. 
Professor  Morse  made  the  acquaintance  of  Da- 
guerre  in  Paris  in  1839,  and  from  drawings  fur- 
nished him  by  tbe  latter  be  construct-ed  the  first 
daguerreotype  apparatus  and  took  tlie  first  **  sun- 
pictures"  ever  made  in  America.  Some  of  tbe 
first  plates  on  which  are  delineated  the  human 
face  are  now  in  the  possession  of  Vassar  College, 
at  Poughkeepsie. 

Mone,  Sidney  Edwards,  brother  of  Samuel 
F.B.,  was  born  in  Cbarle8town,Mas8.,Feb.7,1794; 
died  in  New  York,  Dec. 23, 1871.  He  graduated  at 
Yale  College  in  1811, and  in  the  next  year  as  well 
as  in  that  following  ( in  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  years  of  bis  age)  be  wrote  a  series  of 
newspaper  articles  against  the  multiplication  of 
new  states  in  the  South,  lie  studied  law  at 
Litchfield,  Conn.,  and  in  1815  established  the 
Boston  BecordeTf  the  first  so-called  religious  news- 
jiaper  issued  in  America.  He  prepared  a  geogra- 
phy for  schools;  and  in  1823,  in  connection  with 
bis  younger  brother  (Richard  C),  he  founded  tbe 
-.Yeir  York  Observei'j  now  (1880)  tbe  oldest  weekly 
newspaper  in  New  York  city.  In  1834  he  in- 
vented a  process  for  making  maps 'and  outline 
pictures  to  be  printed  typographically,  which  be 
named  cerograpby.  It  was  first  used  in  making 
a  geography  for  schools,  of  which  more  than 
100,000  copies  were  printed  and  disposed  of  the 
first  year.  The  last  yesLVs  of  Sidney  E.  Morse's 
life  were  devoted  to  tbe  inventing  and  perfect- 
ing of  a  bathometer  for  raj^id  explorations  of  tbe 
depths  of  tbe  sea. 

Moxae'B  Flan  lor  Peace.  Professor  Samuel 
F.  B.  Morse  was  an  earnest  advocate  for  peace 
and  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  opponents  of 
the  government  policy  during  tbe  Civil  War. 
Immediately  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Peace 
Convention  (which  see)  he  was  made  President 
of  the  "  American  Society  for  tbe  Promotion  of 
National  Union,''  and  he  worked  zealously  for 
the  a^lvancement  of  measures  that  might  satis- 
fy the  slaveholders  and  their  political  friends. 
Professor  Morse  proposed  a  convention  of  all 
the  states,  to  which  body  should  be  referred  the 
whole  subject  of  differences.  Ho  also  proposed 
a  temporary  yielding  to  tbe  desire  of  the  South 
for  a  separate  confederacy ;  in  other  words,  an 
ikssent  to  negotiations  for  a  temporary  dissolu- 
tion of  the  present  Union.  Professor  Morse  evi- 
dently believed  that. the  trouble  had  entirely 
grown  out  of  the  interniedd4ing  with  slavery 
by  fanatics  of  the  North.    *^  If  we  cannot  refrain 


from  the  use  of  exasperating  and  opprobriona 
language  towards  our  brethren,''  he  said,  **  and 
of  offensive  intermeddling  with  their  domestic 
affaii-s,  then,  of  course,  the  plan  fails,  and  so  will 
all  others  for  a  true  Union."  He  said,  *'  Coer- 
cion of  one  state  by  another,  or  of  oue  federated 
union  by  another  federated  union,"  was  not  to 
be  thought  of.  In  reply  to  bis  own  question, 
**What  is  to  become  of  tbe  flag  of  the  Union  T" 
he  replied,  "  If  the  country  can  be  divided,  why 
not  tbe  flagf  The  ^  Stars  and  Stripes'  is  the 
flag  in  which  we  all  have  a  deep  and  self-same 
interest.  It  is  hallowed  by  tbe  common  victo- 
ries of  our  several  wars."  He  proposed  to  "  di- 
vide the  old  flag,  giving  half  to  each.  It  may 
be  done  in  a  manner  to  have  a  salutary  moral 
efl'ect  upon  both  parties.  Let  tbe  blue  Union 
be  diagonally  divided,  and  the  thirteen  stripes 
longitudinally  so  as  to  make  six  and  a  half 
stripes  in  the  upper  and  the  same  in  the  lower 
portion."  He  proposed  that  the  Northern  "  fed- 
eral union"  should  have  tbe  upper  half  (that 
being  north  on  geographical  maps ),  and  the 
Southern  "  federal  union  "  the  lower  half,  of  the 
*' diagonal  division  of  tbe  blue  field  and  hori- 
zontal division  of  tbe  thirteen  stripes."  The 
reason  he  gave  for  this  division  was  that  "  it 
prevents  all  disputes  on  a  claim  for  the  old  flag 
for  either  confederacy.  . . .  Each  flag  being  a 
moiety  of  tbe  old  flag,  will  retain  something,  at 
least,  of  tbe  sacred  memories  of  the  past  for  the 
sober  reflection  of  each  confederacy."  The  two 
confederacies  having  ma^le  a  mutual  treaty  of 
offence  and  defence,  they  would  combine  in  any 
war  with  a  foreign  nation.  Then  *'  the  two 
separate  flags,  by  natural  affinity,  would  clasp 
fittingly  together,  and  tbe  glorious  old  flag  of 
the  Union  in  its  entirety  would  again  be  hoist- 
ed, once  more  embracing  all  the  sister  states.'' 
In  this  way  reconciliation  and  union  between 
the  states  were  to  be  effected.  Morse's  plan 
was  not  favorably  considered  by  either  side. 
Tbe  Secessionists  bad  determined  on  a  wide  and 
eternal  separation,  with  a  flag  of  their  own  ; 
the  loyal  people  and  the  government  as  firmly 
resolved  that  neither  the  Union  nor  the  flag 
should  be  divided. 

Mortality  at  New  Plymouth.  Most  of  the 
women  and  children  remained  on  board  tbe 
Mayflower  until  suitable  log  hut«  were  erected 
for  their  reception,  and  it  was  March  21,  1621, 
before  they  were  all  landed  on  the  shore.  Those 
on  shore  were  exposed  to  tbe  rigors  of  winter 
weather  and  insufiicieut  food,  though  the  win- 
ter was  a  comparatively  mild  one.  Those  on  tbe 
ship  were  confined  in  foul  air,  with  unwhole- 
some food.  Scurvy  and  other  diseases  appeared 
among  them,  and  when,  late  in  March,  the  \vk»t 
passenger  landed  from  the  Ma^jfloxcer,  nearly  one 
lialf  the  colonists  were  dead.  Governor  Carver 
and  his  wife  died;  also  the  young  wife  of 
Edward  Winslow,  and  tbe  wives  of  Miles  Stan- 
dish  and  Isaac  Allertou.  John  Allerton  and 
Thomas  English  died ;  also  the  father  and 
mother  of  Mary  Chilton.  (See  Landing  of  the 
Pilgrima,)  In  some  cases  whole  families  per- 
ished. For  four  mouths  there  was  a  death  al- 
most daily. 
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Morton,  Jamiss  St.  Clair,  was  bom  iu  Phila- 
delphia, Peiiii.,  iu  1H29;  died  near  Petersburg, 
Va.,  Juue  17, 1864.  He  graduated  at  West  Point 
in  1851 ;  and  in  1860,  as  engineer,  he  was  em- 
ployed by  Congress  to  explore  a  railroad  route 
across  the  Isthmus,  in  Central  America,  through 
the  Chiriqui  country.  He  superintended  the 
fortifying  of  tbe  Tortugas  in  March,  1861,  and 
was  made  Chief-engineer  of  the  Army  of  the 
Ohio  in  May,  1862.  Rosecrans  placed  Morton 
in  command  of  the  pioneer  brigade  late  in  that 
year,  and  he  rendered  efficient  service  in  the 
battle  of  Stone's  River.  He  was  wounded  at 
Chickamauga;  was  chief-engineer  of  the  Ninth 
Army  Corps  in  the  Richmond  campaign  in  1864 ; 
and  was  killed  while  leading  an  attack  on  Pe- 
tei-sburg.  He  was  breveted  brigadier-general 
in  the  United  States  Army.  General  Morton 
was  author  of  a  Manual  on  Fortificationa  and  one 
or  two  other  works. 

Morton,  Jonx,  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  was  born  at  Ridley,  Penn.,  iu 
1724 ;  died  April,  1777.  He  was  of  Swedish  de- 
scent. A  well-educated  man,  he  was  for  many 
years  member  of  the  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  its  speaker  from  1772  to  1775.  He  was  a 
delegate  to  the  Stamp  Act  Congress  (which  see) 
in  1765,  and  became  a  judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  province.  Mr.  Morton  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Continental  Congress  from  1774  to 
1776,  and  voted  for  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence. He  assisted  in  the  first  formation  of  the 
Articles  of  Confederation  (which  see),  and  died 
soon  afterwards. 

Morton,  Nathaniel,  an  early  New  England 
historian,  was  bom  in  England  in  1618;  died  at 
Plymouth,  Mass.,  June  29,  1685.  He  came  to 
America  iu  1623,  and  was  secretary  of  the  Plym- 
outh colony  from  1647  until  his  death.  His 
Neio  England  MemoHal  was  prepared  chiefly 
from  the  MSS.  of  his  uncle,  Governor  Bradford. 
It  relates  chiefly  to  the  historj^  of  the  Plymouth 
colony.  In  1680  he  wrote  a  history  of  the 
church  at  Plymouth. 

Morton,  Oliver  P.,  one  of  the  most  efficient 
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of  the  "  war  governors"  in  1861,  was  bom  in 
Wayne  Count}-,  Ind.,  Aug.  4,  1823;  4ied  Nov. 


1, 1877.  He  was  educated  at  the  Miami  Univer- 
sity, and  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1847.  In  1852 
he  was  appointed  Judge  of  the  Fifth  Judicial 
District  of  Indiana,  and  was  elected  lieutenant- 
governor  iu  1860.  He  became  governor  in  1861, 
and  iu  that  office,  during  the  whole  Civil  War, 
he  performed  services  of  inestimable  value.  H«* 
issued  his  first  war  message  April  25,  1861,  and 
from  that  time  he  labored  incessantly  for  the 
salvation  of  the  Republic.  In  18(J7  the  Legis- 
lature of  Indiana  elected  him  United  States  Sen- 
ator for  six  years.  He  was  appointed  minister 
to  England  in  September,  1870,  but  declined  the 
office.  Governor  Morton  did  more  than  any  other 
man  in  the  state  to  thwart  the  disloyal  plans  of 
the  secret  association  in  aid  of  the  enemies  of  the 
government  known  as  the  "  Order  of  the  Golden 
Circle"  (which  see)  or  *'  Sons  of  Liberty." 

Morton,  Samuel  Geokge,  M.D.,  was  bora  in 
Philadelphia,  Jan.  26, 1799;  died  there,  May  15, 
1851.  He  was  a  physician,  and  became  a  noteil 
naturalist.  In  1840  he  was  President  of  the 
Academy'  of  Natural  Sciences  at  Philadelphia. 
So  early  as  1834  he  made  a  voyage  to  the  We^t 
Indies  in  pursuit  of  his  studies  of  the  diversity 
of  the  human  races  and  the  i-elations  resulting 
from  their  contact  He  was  the  leading  ethnol- 
ogist of  his  time ;  and  his  Crania  Ameticana  and 
Cranky  Egyptica  are  standard  works  on  ethnol- 
ogy, as  contributions  to  the  natural  history  of 
man.  He  had  a  collection  of  1512  skulls,  of 
which  900  wei-e  human — the  largest  and  most 
valuable  collection  in  the  world. 

Morton,  Wilijam  Thomas  Green,  M.D.,  a 
discovei-er  of  the  use  of  ether  as  an  anaesthet- 
ic in  surgery,  was  born  at  Charlton,  Mass., 
Aug.  9,  1819;  died  in  New  York  city,  July  15, 
1868.  After,  studying  dentistry  in  Baltimore  in 
1840,  he  settled  in  Boston  (1842),  where  he  suc- 
cessfully manufactured  artificial  teeth.  While 
attending  lectures  at  a  medical  college,  he  con- 
ceived the  idea  that  sulphuric  ether  might  be 
use<l  to  alleviate  pain.  Assured  of  its  safety 
by  experiments  on  himself,  he  first  administered 
it  successfully  in  his  dental  practice  Sept.  30, 
1846,  extracting  a  firmly  rooted  tooth  without 
pain.  At  the  request  of  Dr.  J.  C.  Warren,  ether 
was  administered  to  a  man  in  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital,  from  whose  groin  a  vas- 
cular tumor  was  removed  while  the  patient  was 
unconscious.  Dr.  Morton  obtained  a  patent  for 
his  discovery  in  November,  1846,  under  the  name 
of  "Lctheon,"  oflfering,  however,  free  rights  U) 
all  charitable  institutions;  but  the  government 
appropriated  his  discovery  to  its  use  without 
compensatiou.  Other  claimants  arose,  and  he 
suftered  great  pereecution  in  private  and  before 
Congress.  His  business  was  ruined,  and  at  the 
end  of  eight  years  of  ineffectual  struggle  to  pro- 
cure from  Congress  remuneration  for  his  dis- 
covery he  and  his  family  were  left  in  poverty. 
Honorable  medical  men  of  Boston,  New  York, 
and  Pliiladelphia  assigned  to  Dr.  Morton  the 
credit  of  the  great  discovery — "the  most  im- 
portant benefaction  ever  made  by  man  to  the 
human  race'' — and  said  so  by  signing  an  ap|)eal 
for  a  national  testimonial  to  him.     Iu  1858  he 
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sued  a  marine  hospital  surgeon  for  infringing 
his  patent,  and  recovered  damages.  In  1848 
Richard  Dana  published  a  pamphlet  in  vindi- 
cation of  his  claim. 

Mother  Ann.  The  name  given  to  Ann  Lee, 
the  founder  of  the  religious  sect  known  as 
** Shakers"  in  the  United  States.  She  was  an 
Englishwoman,  who  pretended  to  have  a  reve- 
lation that  she  was  a  second  manifestation,  in 
female  form,  of  the  Christ.  Her  followers  say : 
"  The  man  who  is  called  Jesus  and  the  woman 
who  was  called  Ann  are  truly  the  two  gi*eat 
pillars  of  the  church."  She  was  acknowledged 
to  be  a^spiritnal  mother  in  Israel,"  and  was 
called  "Mother  Ann."  Strict  celibacy  is  incul- 
cated and  practised  by  her  followers.  Ann  Lee 
came  to  America,  and,  with  a  few  followers,  set- 
tled opposite  Troy,  N.  Y.,  in  1776.  They  preach- 
ed against  the  war,  and  Ann  was  suspected  of 
being  a  British  spy.  Charged  with  high-trea- 
son, she  was  imprisoned  at  Albany  and  Pongh- 
keepsie,  but  was  released  by  Governor  Clinton. 
In  1780  a  wild  I'cvival  broke  out  under  her  min- 
isti*ations,  and  many  were  added  to  the  society 
of  the  Shakers.  She  declared  to  her  deluded 
converts  that  she  was  the  "  woman  clothed 
with  the  sun"  spoken  of  in  the  Apocalypse,  and 
by  mysterious  mutterings,  groans,  and  strange 
gestures  she  excited  their  fear  and  admiration. 
Mother  Ann  introiluccd  dancing,  whirling,  hop- 
ping, and  other  eccentricities  in  their  worship, 
and  declared  that  she  would  never  die,  but  be 
translated  into  heaven  alive.  She  did  die,  in 
1784,  but  her  followers  say  it  was  not  real  death. 
They  declare  that 

*'  In  union  with  the  Father,  she  is  the  second  Eve, 
Dispensing  full  salvation  to  all  who  do  believe." 

Mother  Goose.  The  alleged  author  of  a 
collection  of  popular  nursery  rhymes.  Mrs. 
Gk>ose  was  of  a  wealthy  family  in  Boston,  Mass. 
Her  eldest  daughter  married  Thomas  Fleet,  an 
enterprising  printer,  and  Mrs.  Goose  lived  with 
them.  When  their  tirat  child  was  born  she  was 
delighted,  and  spent  nearly  the  whole  time  in 
singing  songs  and  ditties  which  she  had  learned 
in  her  youth,  to  please  the  baby.  The  unmu- 
sical sounds  annoyed  everybody,  and  especially 
Fleet,  who  loved  quiet.  He  remonstrated,  coax- 
ed, scolded,  and  ridiculed,  but  in  vain.  He  could 
not  suppress  the  old  lady;  so  he  resolved  to 
turn  the  anuo^'ance  to  account  by  gathering  up 
and  publishing  the  songs,  ditties,  and  nonsensi- 
cal Jingles  of  his  mother-in-law,  and  punishing 
her  by  attaching  her  name  to  them.  In  1719 
they  were  published  in  ^^ Pudding  Lane"  (now 
Devonshire  Street),  Boston,  with  the  title  of 
Songs  for  the  Nursery  ;  or,  Mother  Gooseys  Melodies 
for  Children.  The  latter  portion  of  the  title 
was  intended  by  Fleet  to  get  even  with  his 
musical  mother-in-law. 

Mother  of  Presidents.  This  name  is  given 
to  Virginia,  which  has  furnished  six  Presidents 
of  the  United  States — namely,  Washington,  Jef- 
ferson, Madison,  Monroe,  Harrison,  and  Taylor. 
It  is  also  called  '^  Mother  of  States,"  as  it  was 
the  first  settled  of  the  original  thirteen  states 
that  formed  the  Union. 


Motley,  John  Lothrop,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  was 
born  at  Dorchester,  Mass.,  April  15, 1814.  He 
graduated  at  Harvard  University  in  1831,  and 
afterwards  spent  a  year  at  the  universities  of 
Gottingen  and  Berlin ;  travelled  in  Italy,  and,* 
returning,  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1836.  He  wrote  two  historical  novels — 
Master's  Hope  (1839)  and  Meiry  Mount  ( 1849).  In 
1840  he  was  Secretary  to  the  American  Legation 
in  Russia.  He  became  interested  in  the  history 
of  Holland,  and  embarked  for  Europe  in  1851  to 
gather  materials  for  his  great  work,  in  three 
volumes.  The  History  of  the  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Re- 
public, which  was  published  in  London  and  New 
York  in  1856.  In  1861  he  published  The  United 
Netherlands — two  volumes  —  which  was  com- 
pleted in  1867  in  two  additional  volumes.  This 
work  was  followed,  in  1874,  by  The  Life  and  Death 
of  John  of  Barneveld,  Advocate  of  Holland,  with  a 
View  of  the  Primary  Causes  of  the  Thirty  Tears'  War. 
On  the  accession  of  General  Grant  to  the  presi- 
dency in  1869,  Mr.  Motley  was  appointed  minis- 
ter at  the  Court  of  Great  Britain.  He  was  re- 
called late  in  1870,  when  he  revisited  Holland 
in  pursuit  of  historical  studies.  He  afterwartls 
went  to  England,  where  he  died,  May  29, 1877. 

Mott,  Gershom,  was  born  in  Mercer  County, 
N.  J.,  in  1822,  and  was  an  officer  in  the  war  with 
Mexico.  He  was  lieutenant-colonel  of  a  New 
Jersey  volunteer  regiment  that  hastened  to  the 
Held  in  1861,  and,  as  colonel,  served  with  dis- 
tinction in  the  campaign  on  the  Peninsula.  He 
was  made  brigadier-general  in  September,  1862, 
and  was  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Manassas 
(which  see).  At  Chancellorsville  he  command- 
ed a  New  Jersey  brigade  in  Sickles's  division, 
and  was  again  wounded.  He  also  distinguished 
himself  in  the  battle  of  Gettysburg.  In  the 
o|>eratious  before  Petersburg  in  1864-65  he  com- 
manded a  division  of  the  Third  Corps,  and  while 
in  pursuit  of  Lee  was  again  wounded.  He  was 
breveted  major-general  in  September,  1864. 

Mott,  LucRETiA  (Coffin),  was  born  in  Nan- 
tucket, Jan.  3,  1793.  In  1804  her  parents,  who 
were  Friends,  or  Quakers,  removed  to  Boston. 
She  was  soon  afterwards  sent  to  the  Nine  Part- 
ners' Boarding-school,  in  Duchess  County,  N.  Y., 
where  her  teacher  (Deborah  Willetts)  lived  until 
1879.  Thence  she  went  to  Philadelphia,  where 
her  pai-euts  were  residing,  and  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  years  she  married  James  Mott.  In 
1818  she  became  a  preacher  among  Friends,  and 
all  her  life  she  has  labored  for  the  good  of  her 
fellow-creatures,  especially  for  those  who  were 
in  bonds  of  any  kind.  She  has  ever  been  an 
earnest  advocate  of  temperance,  pleaded  for  the 
freedom  of  the  slaves,  and  was  one  of  the  ac- 
tive founders  of  the  "American  Anti- slavery 
Society  "  in  Philadelphia  in  1833.  She  was  ap- 
pointed a  delegate  to  the  World's  Anti-slavery 
Convention,  held  in  London  in  1840,  but  was 
denied  a  seat  in  it  on  account  of  her  sex.  She 
has  also  been  a  prominent  advocate  of  the 
emancipation  of  her  sex  from  the  disabilities  to 
which  law  and  custom  subject  them.  She  is 
still  (1880)  living  in  Philadelphia.  Her  motto  is, 
"  Truth  for  authority,  not  authority  for  truth." 
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Mott,  Valentine,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  surgeon,  was 
bom  at  Gleii  Cove,  L.  I.,  Aug.  20, 1785;  died  in 
New  York,  April  26, 1865.  He  studied  medicine 
and  surgery  iu  Loudou  and  Edinburgh,  and  on 
bis  retui-u  in  1809  be  was  appointed  to  the  cbair 
of  Surgery  in  Columbia  College,  and  subsequent- 
ly in  tbe  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
of  New  York,  and  the  Rutgers  Medical  College. 
He  was  greatly  distinguished  as  an  operating 
surgeon,  after  some  most  difficult  and  danger- 
ous treatment  of  patients  in  his  early  practice. 
He  was  the  first  to  tie  the  primitive  iliac  artery 
for  aneurism,  and  was  the  first  surgeon  who  re- 
moved the  lower  jaw  for  necrosis.  The  emi- 
nent Sir  Astley  Cooper  said :  "  Dr.  Mott  has  per- 
formed more  of  the  great  operations  than  any 
man  living  or  that  ever  did  live." 

Motte,  Rebecca,  a  heroine  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, was  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Brew  ton,  an  Eng- 
lishman. She  married  Jacob  Motte,  a  South 
Carolina  planter,  in  1758,  and  was  the  mother 
of  six  children.     Left  a  widow  of  fortune  at 
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about  the  beginning  of  the  war  for  indepen- 
dence, she  resided  in  a  fine  mansion  near  the 
Santee  River,  from  which  she  was  driven  by 
British  soldiers.  Her  patriotic  devotion  at  that 
time  is  attested  in  the  article  entitled  ^'  Fort 
Motte,  Capture  of." 

Moultrie,  William,  was  bom  in  South  Caro- 
lina in  1731 ;  died  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  Sept.  27, 
1805.  He  was  captain  of  infantry  iu  the  Cher- 
okee War  (which  see);  a  member  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Congress  from  St.  Helena  Parish  iu  1775, 
and  was  made  colonel  of  a  South  Carolina  regi- 
ment in  June  of  that  year.  He  gained  great  fame 
by  his  defence  of  Fort  Sullivan  (see  Charleston, 
Defence  of),  in  Charleston  Harbor.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1776,  he  was  made  a  brigadier-general.  He 
was  engaged  in  the  local  service,  and  in  May, 
1779,  he,  with  one  thousand  militia,  opposed  the 
advance  of  Prevost  upon  Charleston,  which  he 
held  until  Lincoln  relieved  him.  He  was  dis- 
tinguished at  the  siege  of  Charleston  iu  1780, 


was  made  a  prisoner,  and  remained  so  until  1782, 
when  he  was  exchanged  for  Burgoyne.  While 
be  was  a  prisoner  be  wrote  his  Memoirs,  pub- 
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lished  in  1802.  In  October,  that  year,  he  was 
made  major-general,  and  was  governor  of  South 
Carolina  in  1785-86,  and  from  1794  to  1796. 

Moimd-builders,  The.  This  is  a  name  given 
to  an  unknown  people  who  inhabited  the  cen- 
tral portion  of  North  America  at  an  unknown 
period  in  its  history.  They  have  left  traces  of 
ngriculture  and  skill  in  arts,  and  evidences  of 
having  attained  to  a  considerable  degree  of  civ- 
ilization. All  over  the  continent  between  the 
great  range  of  hills  extending  from  the  north- 
ern part  of  Vermont  far  towards  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  traces  of  this 
mysterious  people  are  found  in  the  remains  of 
earthworks,  exceedingly  numerous,  especially  in 
the  region  northward  of  the  Ohio  River.  These 
consist  of,  evidently,  military  works,  places  of 
sepulture,  places  of  sacrifice,  and  mounds  in  the 
forms  of  animals,  such  as  the  bufialo,  eagle,  tur- 
tle, serpent,  lizard,  nlligator,  etc.  It  is  estimat- 
ed that  more  than  10,000  mounds  and  more  tbnu 
2000  earth -enclosures  are  in  the  State  of  Oliio 
alone.  One  of  the  most  interesting  of  these 
earth -enclosures  is  near  Newark,  Ohio,  in  the 
midst  of  the  primeval  forest,  and  is  used  as  fair 
grounds  by  the  Licking  County  Agricultural  So- 
ciety. It  is  composed  of  a  continuous  mound 
that  sweeps  in  a  perfect  circle  a  mile  in  circum- 
ference, broken  only  by  the  entrance  to  it,  as  seen 
in  the  foreground  of  the  engraving  on  page  935, 
where  the  banks,  higher  than  elsewhere,  turn  out- 
ward for  fifty  feet  or  more,  and  form  a  magnifi- 
cent gateway.  The  embankment  averages  fif- 
teen or  twenty  feet  in  height,  and  is  covered  with 
beech,  maple,  and  hickory  trees  of  every  size,  in- 
dicating the  origin  of  the  structure  to  be  far 
more  remote  than  the  advent  of  the  Europeans 
in  America.  The  ditch  from  which  the  earth  was 
thrown  is  within  the  embankment,  extending 
entirely  around  it,  showing  that  the  work  was 
not  a  fortification.  In  the  centre  of  the  area 
(which  is  perfectly  level  and  covered  with  for- 
est-trees) is  a  slight  elevation,  iu  the  form  of  a 
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spread-eagle,  covering  many  yards,  and  ia  call- 
ed the  Eagle  Mound.  The  evidently  military 
works  sometimes  occupy  hundreds  of  acres  of 
land,  and  consist  of  circumvallations.  On  these 
walls  ancient  forest- trees  are  now  growing.  The 
sepulchral  mounds  are  sometimes  sixty  feet  in 
height,  and  always  contain  human  remains,  ac- 
companied by  earthen  vessels  and  copper  trin- 
kets. Some  of  the  vessels  show  considerable 
skill  in  the  art  of  design.  In  some  of  these  have 
been  found  the  charred  remains  of  human  bodies, 
showing  that  these  people  sometimes  practised 
cremation.  The  sticrificial  mounds,  on  which 
temples  probably  stood,  are  truncated  pyramids, 
with  graded  approaches  to  the  tops,  like  those 
found  by  the  Spaniards  in  Central  America  and 
Mexico.  The  animal  mounds  usually  rise  only 
a  few  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  suri'ouuding 
country.  Some  of  these  cover  a  large  area,  but 
conjecture  is  puzzled  in  endeavoring  to  deter- 
mine their  uses.  The  great  Serpent  Mound, 
in  Adams  County,  O.,  is  one  thousand  feet  in 
length;  and  in  Licking  County,  O.,  is  Alliga- 
tor Mound,  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  length 
and  fifty  feet  in  breadth.     The  Grave  Creek  Se- 


the  enclosed  area.  The  squares  and  circles  iu 
these  works  are  perfect  squares  and  circles,  and 
their  immense  size  implies  much  engineering 
skill  in  their  construction.  They  all  show  some 
fixed  and  general  design,  for  works  scores  of 
miles  apart  seem  to  indicate  a  common  geo- 
metrical rule  iu  their  construction.  In  Ohio,  a 
square  and  two  circles  are  often  found  com- 
bined, and  they  usually  agree  in  this,  that  each 
of  the  sides  of  the  squares  measures  exactly 
1080  feet,  and  the  adjacent  circles  1700  and  800 
feet,  respectively.  The  moats,  or  ditches,  found 
on  the  inside  of  these  works  indicate  that  they 
were  not  intended  as  defences,  but  may  have 
been  the  enclosui-es  of  public  parks,  or  the 
boundaries  of  grounds  held  sacred  by  a  su- 
perstitious and  religious  people.  The  mounds 
are  divided  by  expert  explorers  into  altar  or 
sacrificial  mounds,  sepulchral  mounds,  temple 
mounds,  mounds  of  observation,  and  animal 
mounds.  In  the  mounds,  pottery,  bronze,  and 
stone  axes,  copper  bracelets,  bronze  knives,  flint 
arrow-points,  and  various  other  implements,  be- 
longing to  the  arts  of  both  peace  and  war,  are 
found.     Near  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior  are 
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pnlchral  Mound,  not  far  from  Wheeling,  Va.,  is 
seventy  feet  in  height  and  nine  hundred  feet  in 
circumference.  The  great  age  of  these  sepul- 
chral mounds  is  attested,  not  only  by  the  im- 
mense forest-trees  that  grow  upon  them,  but  by 
the  condition  of  human  bones  found  in  them, 
which  do  not  ailmit  of  their  removal,  as  they 
crumble  into  dust  on  exposure  to  the  air.  Bones 
in  British  tumuli,  or  mounds,  older  than  the 
Christian  era,  are  frequently  taken  out  and  re- 
main entire.  The  supposed  military  works, 
more  than  any  others,  show  the  forecast  of  the 
soldier  and  the  skill  of  the  engineer.  Their 
works  of  circumvallation  also  show  a  degree 
of  mathematical  knowledge  very  remarkable. 
These  are  usually  upon  table-lands,  and  often 
extend,  in  groups,  several  miles,  but  are  con- 
nected with  each  other.  The  groups  are  made 
up  of  squares,  circles,  and  other  mathematical 
figures,  which  range  from  two  hundred  and  fifty 
to  three  hundred  feet  in  diameter  to  a  mile  in 
circuit.  Among  the  groups  of  circumvallating 
mounds  are  sometimes  seen  traces  of  avenues  of 
imposing  width,  passing  between  embankments 
several  feet  iu  height,  and  ofteu  connected  with 


evidences  of  ancient  mining  for  copper,  of  which 
the  present  race  of  Indians  have  no  traditions. 
In  a  filled  trench,  eighteen  feet  below  the  pres- 
ent surface  of  the  ground,  was  found  a  mass  of 
copper  weighing  about  six  tons,  raised  upon  a 
frame  of  wood  five  feet  high,  preparatory  to  re- 
moval. From  these  mines  the  ancient  people,  a 
thousand  miles  away,  evidently  obtained  their 
copper  for  making  their  impltments  and  orna- 
ments. In  their  pottery,  and  especially  in  their 
clay  pipe-bowls,  may  be  seen  figures  of  animals 
andof  the  heads  of  men,  made  with  striking  fidel- 
ity to  nature.  In  the  representations  of  the  hu- 
man head  there  is  observed  a  noticeable  similar- 
ity between  those  of  the  northern  Mound-build- 
ers and  the  sculptured  heads  found  among  the 
ruins  in  Yucatan.  They  have  the  same  remark- 
able recession  of  the  forehead  and  general  facial 
angle.  The  Aztecs  found  in  Mexico  by  Cortez, 
and  the  ancieivt  Peruvians,  whose  empire  was 
ruined  by  Pizarro,  may  have  been  the  remains  of 
the  mound-building  race,  who,  by  some  unknown 
circumstances,  had  been  compelled  to  abandon 
their  more  northern  homes  and  give  place  to  a 
wild  and  savage  race  of  invaders.     But  all  is 
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conjecture.  The  veil  of  truth  which  covers  their 
hitttory  may  never  be  penetrated.  (See  Indian$.) 
Mount  Desert  Island,  Attack  upon.  In 
1613  Samuel  Argall,  a  sort  of  freebooter  from 
Virginia,  visited  the  coast  of  Maine,  ostensibly 
for  finhing ;  but  his  vessel  carried  several  pieces 
of  artillery.  Hearing  that  French  Jesuits  were 
on  Pemetig  or  Mount  Desert  Island,  he  went 
there  and  attacked  a  French  vessel  tliat  lay  at 
anchor,  which,  after  firing  one  gun,  was  com- 
)>elled  to  surrender.  Du  Thet,  who  discharged 
tiie  gun,  was  mortally  wounded.    The  other  Jes- 


non- compliance  with  their  request,  they  had 
burned  my  house  and  laid  the  plantation  in  ru- 
ins. You  ought  to  have  considered  yourself  as 
my  representative,  and  should  have  reflected  on 
the  bad  example  of  conimn pleating  with  the 
enemy  and  making  a  voluntary  offer  of  refresh- 
ments to  them  with  a  view  to  prevent  a  confla- 
gration. ...  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  you  act- 
ed fi*om  your  best  judgment,  and  believe  that 
your  desire  to  preserve  my  property  and  rescue 
the  buildings  from  impending  danger  was  your 
governing  motive ;  but  to  go  on  board  their  ves- 
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uits  there  remonstrated  with  Argall,  when  he 
landed  and  began  to  search  the  tents.  He  broke 
open  the  desk  of  the  Jesuit  leatler,  took  out  and 
destroyed  his  commission,  and  then,  pretend- 
ing that  they  were  within  English  jurisdiction, 
without  authority,  he  turned  more  than  a  dozen 
of  the  little  colony  loose  upon  the  ocean  in  an 
open  boat,  to  seek  Port  Royal,  in  Acadia.  Two 
fishing  vessels  picked  them  up  and  carried  them 
to  France.  The  remainder  were  carried  to  Vir- 
ginia, and  there  lodged  in  prison  and  badly 
treated.  ArgalFs  conduct  was  approved  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  he  was  sent  back  to  destroy  all  the 
settlements  in  Acadia.  (See  Acadia  and  Argall^ 
Samuel.) 

Mount  Vernon  Threatened.  In  July,  1776, 
when  Governor  Dunmore  was  driven  from 
Gwyn's  Island  fsee  Dunmore's  War  on  the  Vir- 
ginian8)y  he  ascended  the  Potomac  as  far  as  Oc- 
coquan  and  burned  the  mills  there.  The  Vir- 
ginia militia  repulsed  him.  It  is  supposed  his 
chief  destination  was  Mount  Vernon,  a  few 
miles  above,  which  he  intended  to  lay  waste, 
and  seize  Mrs.  Washington  as  a  hostage.  The 
British  frigates,  after  they  entered  Ciiesapeake 
Bay,  in  the  spring  of  1781,  ascended  the  Poto- 
mac and  levied  contributions  upon  all  the  tide- 
water counties.  They  menaced  Mount  Vernon, 
and,  to  save  the  buildings,  Washington's  mana- 
ger (Lund  Washington)  consented  to  furnish  a 
supply  of  provisions.  In  a  letter  to  his  mana- 
ger Washington  reproved  him  for  the  act.  "It 
would  have  been  a  less  painful  circumstance  to 
me  to  have  heard  that,  in  consequence  of  your 


sels,  carry  them  refresh ment«,  commune  with  a 
parcel  of  scoundrels,  and  request  a  favor  by  ask- 
ing a  surrender  of  my  negroes  was  exceedingly 
ill-judged,  and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  will  be  unhap- 
py in  its  consequences,  ns  it  will  he  a  precedent 
for  others  and  may  become  a  subject  of  animad- 
version." 

Mower,  Joseph  A.,  was  bom  in  Vermont  in 
1830;  diediuNewOrleaus,Jan.  6, 1870.  He  was 
a  private  in  an  engineer  company  in  the  Mexi- 
can War^and  entered  the  United  States  army  as 
lieutenant  in  1855.  He  was  made  captain  in 
1861,  and  was  prominent  in  the  battle  of  Island 
No.  Ten  (which  see).  He  was  conspicuous  at 
other  places,  and  was  made  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers  in  November,  1862.  He  commanded 
a  brigade  in  front  of  Vicksburg  in  1863,  and  was 
in  command  of  a  division  under  Banks  in  the 
Red  River  expedition  (which  see)  in  1864;  also 
in  the  Atlanta  campaign.  He  was  made  nngor- 
general  of  volunteers  in  August,  1864,  and  rose 
to  the  command  of  the  Twentieth  Corps.  In 
July,  1866,  he  was  made  colonel  in  the  United 
States  army,  and  was  breveted  brigadier  and 
major-general  in  the  same. 

Mowing-machines.  The  invention  of  the 
mowing-machine  is  coeval,  in  our  country,  with 
the  reaping-machine.  Tlie  "  Manning  Mower  ^ 
was  invented  in  1831.  That  and  the  "Ketch- 
am  "  (1844)  held  the  place  of  supeiior  excel- 
lence until  about  1850,  when  other  inventors 
had  made  improvements.  In  1850  less  than  5000 
mowing  machines  had  been  made  in  our  coun- 
try.    Now  (1876),  every  farmer  in  the  old  fi-ee- 
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labor  states  finds  a  mower  indispensable.  There 
are  several  improved  mowing- machines  of  al- 
most equal  merit.  The  American  machines  are 
sold  all  over  Europe  and  South  America.  In 
1870  there  were  about  190  establishments  for  the 
manufacture  of  reapers  and  mowers,  which  pro 
duced,  that  year,  60,000  of  the  former  and  40,000 
of  the  latter,  and  full  60,000  reapers  and  mow- 
ers combined — a  total  of  160,000,  having  an  ag- 
gregate value  of  $24,000,000.  Almost  1,000,000 
scythes  are  annually  manufactured  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  of  which  number  Connecticut  produces 
one  third.  The  horse-rake  has  largely  supersed- 
ed the  hand -rake.  There  were,  in  1870,  horse- 
rakes  of  various  kinds  manufactured  in  oar  coun- 
try to  the  number  of  80,000. 

Moylan,  Stephen,  was  born  in  Ireland  in 
1734;  died  in  Philadelphia,  April  11,  1811.  He 
was  a  brother  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of 
Cork.  He  was  appointed  aide-de-camp  to  Wash- 
ington in  March,  1776,  and  commissary-general 
in  June.  Soon  resigning  that  post,  early  in 
1777  he  commanded  a  regiment  of  light  dra- 
goons, serving  in  the  buttle  at  Germantown, 
with  Wayne  in  Pennsylvania,  and  with  Greene 
in  the  South.  In  November,  1783,  he  was  brev 
eted  brigadier-general.  In  1792  he  was  register 
and  recorder  of  Chester  County,  Penn.,  and  was 
commissioner  of  loans  for  the  District  of  Penn- 
sylvauia. 

Miihlenberg,  Frederick  Augustus,  was  born 
at  La  Trappe,  Penn.,  June  2, 1750;  died  at  Lan- 
caster, Penn.y  June  4, 1801.  He  was  a  Lutheran 
minister;  took  an  active  part  in  the  revolution- 
ary movements,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  (1779-80).  He  was  an  active 
member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Assembly,  and  its 
speaker  from  1781  to  1784 ;  was  a  member  of  the 
council  and  treasurer  of  the  state,  and  president 
of  the  convention  that  ratified  the  national  Con- 
stitution. He  was  Receiver-general  of  the  Land 
Office,  and  was  speaker  of  the  first  and  second 
Congress.  In  that  capacity  his  casting  vote  car- 
ried Jay's  treaty  (which  see)  into  effect. 

Miihlenberg,  Henrt  Augustus,  was  bom  at 
Lancaster,  Penn.,  May  13, 1782 ;  died  at  Reading, 
Penn.,  Aug.  11,  1844.  From  1802  until  1828  he 
was  pastor  of  a  Lutheran  church  at  Reading, 
when,  on  account  of  failing  health,  he  left  the 
ministry.  He  was  member  of  Congress  from 
1829  to  1838 ;  an  unsuccessful  candidate  of  the 
Democratic  party  for  governor  in  1835,  and  was 
minister  to  Austria  from  1838  to  1840. 

Miihlenberg;  Henry  Melchior,  D.D.,  was 
bom  at  Eimbeck,  Hanover,  Grermany,  Sept.  6, 
1711 ;  died  Oct.  7, 1787.  He  was  the  patriarch  of 
the  Lutheran  Church  in  America,  having  come 
to  Philadelphia  as  a  missionary  in  the  fall  of 
1742.  He  afterwards  lived  at  La  Trappe,  Mont- 
gomery Co.,  Penn.  He  was  devoted  to  the  ser- 
vice of  building  up  churches,  relieving  the  des- 
titute, and  doing  his  '^ Master's  business?'  con- 
tinually, travelling  as  far  as  Georgia.  In  1748 
he  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  organizing  the 
first  Lutheran  Synod  in  America,  that  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

IL—IO 


Miihlenberg,  John  Peter  Gabriel,  was  born 
at  La  Trappe,  Penn.,  Oct.  1,  1746;  died  near 
Schuylkill,  Penn.,  Oct.  1,  1807.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Halle,  Germany.  He  ran  away,  and 
for  a  year  was  a  private  in  a  regiment  of  dra- 
goons. His  father  designed  him  for  the  minis- 
try'. He  was  ordained  in  1772,  and  preached  at 
Woodstock,  Va.,  until  the  war  for  iudepeudence 
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broke  out.  One  Sunday  he  told  his  hearers  that 
there  was  a  time  for  all  things — a  time  to  preach 
and  a  time  to  fight — and  that  then  was  the  time 
to  fight.  Casting  off  his  gown,  he  appeared  in 
tlje  regimentals  of  a  Virginia  colonel,  read  his 
commission  as  such,  and  ordered  drummers  to 
beat  up  for  i-eeruits.  Nearly  all  the  able-bodied 
men  of  his  parish  responded,  and  became  sol- 
diers of  the  Eighth  Virginia  (German)  Regi- 
ment. He  had  been  an  active  patriot  in  civil 
life,  and  was  efficient  in  military  service.  In 
February,  1777,  he  was  made  brigadier-general, 
and  took  charge  of  the  Virginia  line,  under 
Washington.  He  was  in  the  battles  of  Bran- 
dywiue,  Gern^ntown,  and  Monmouth,  and  wjis 
at  the  capture  of  Stony  Point  (which  see).  He 
was  in  chief  command  in  Virginia  in  1781,  until 
the  arrival  of  Steuben  ;  and  was  second  in  com- 
mand to  Lafayette  iu'  resisting  the  invasion  of 
the  state  by  Cornwallis.  At  the  siege  of  York- 
town  (which  see)  he  commanded  a  brigade  of 
light  infantry,  and  was  made  a  major-general 
at  the  close  of  the  war.  Removing  to  Pennsyl- 
vania, he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Council, 
and,  in  1785,  vice-president  of  the  state.  He 
was  a  member  of  Congress  much  of  the  time 
from  1789  to  1801,  and  in  1801-2  he  was  United 
States  Senator.  He  was  Supervisor  of  the  Rev- 
enue for  the  District  of  Pennsylvania,  and,  in 
1803,  Collector  of  the  Port  of  Philadelphia. 

Mulligan,  James  A.,  was  born  at  Utica,  N.  Y., 
of  Irish  parents,  June  25, 1830 ;  died  of  wounds 
at  Winchester,  Va.,  July  26, 1864.  He  graduated 
at  the  University  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Lake,  Illi- 
nois, in  1850,  and  the  next  year  accompanied 
John  L.  Stephens  (which  see)  on  his  expedition 
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in  Central  America.  He  edited  a  paper  in  Chi- 
cago for  a  wbile,  and  was  ailmitted  to  the  bar 
in  November,  1855.  In  1861  be  became  colonel 
of  an  Illinois  volunteer  regiment;  and  in  Sep- 
tember of  that  year  be  took  command  of  tbe 
Union  post  at  Lexington,  Mo.,  where,  after  a 
despemte  defence  against  an  attack  by  General 
Price,  he  was  compelled  to  surrender.  ( See 
Lexington,  Mo.,  Siege  of.)  He  afterwards  took 
command  at  Camp  Douglas,  Chicago;  and  in 
1864  he  participated  in  bard-fought  battles  in 
tbe  Shenandoah  valley. 

MumfordsviUe  (Kt.),  Battle  at.  Bragg 
crossed  the  Cumberland  at  Lebanon,  and  en- 
tered Kentucky  on  Sept.  5, 1862.  His  advance, 
8000  strong,  pushed  on  towards  Louisville ;  and 
on  the  13th  two  of  Buckner's  brigades  encoun- 
tered about  2000  Nationals,  under  Colonel  T.  J. 
Wilder,  at  MumfordsviUe,  where  the  railway 
crosses  the  Green  River.  There  the  Nationals 
had  hastily  constructed  some  earthworks.  A 
demand  for  a  surrender  being  i-efused,  the  Con- 
federates drove  in  the  National  pickets  early 
the  next  morning  (Sept.  14).  Then  a  battle  be- 
gan, which  lasted  about  five  hours,  when  a  re- 
inforcement reached  Wilder,  and  the  assailants 
were  repulsed  with  heavy  loss.  Assured  of  final 
success,  the  Confederates  remained  fluiet  until 
the  16th,  when  a  heavy  force  under  General 
Polk,  not  less  than  25,000  strong,  appeared. 
Wilder  had  been  reinforced,  and,  with  4000  ef- 
fective men,  sustflined  a  battle  nearly  a  whole 
day,  hoping  Buell  ( then  at  Bowling  Green ) 
would  send  him  promised  relief.  It  did  not 
come ;  and  when,  at  sunset,  another  demand  for 
surrender  was  made,  and  Wilder  counted  forty- 
five  cannons  trained  upon  bis  works,  he  gaVe 
up,  and  at  six  o'clock  the  next  morning  his 
troops  marched  out  with  the  honors  of  war. 
Wilder  reported  his  entire  loss  at  thirty-seven 
killed  and  wounded.  The  Confederates  admit- 
ted a  loss  of  714  killed  and  wounded  in  the  en- 
counters of  the  14th  and  16th. 

Municipal  Indignation.  When  the  Alabama 
Ordinance  of  Secession  was  passed  (June  11, 
1861)  the  Mayor  of  Mobile  called  for  one  thou- 
sand laborers  to«cast  up  defences  for  the  city, 
and  the  Common  Coiincil,  to  show  their  indig- 
nation against  New  England,  changed  the  names 
of  several  of  the  street*  of  the  city,  as  follows: 
" Maine  Street"  to  Palmetto  Street,  ** Mas.sacbu- 
setts  Street "  to  Charleston  Street, "  Now  Hamp- 
shire Street"  to  Angusta  Street,  "Rhode  Island 
Street"  to  Savannah  Street,  etc. 

Munitions  ofWar,  Seizures  of  (1774).  A 
royal  proclamation  prohibiting  the  exportation 
of  munitions  of  war  to  America,  and  the  seiz- 
ure of  powder  at  Charlestown  by  General  Giige, 
caused  much  indignation  in  the  colonies.  There 
was  an  evident  determination  virtually  to  dis- 
ann  them  aiul  leave  them  at  the  mercy  of  British 
soldiers.  The  people  determined  to  seize  what 
they  might.  In  the  absence  of  ships -of- war 
usually  stationed  in  Narraganset  Bay,  they  seized 
(Dec.  6, 1774)  forty-four  pieces  of  cannon  in  bat- 
tery at  Newport  and  conveyed  them  to  Provi- 
dence; and  when  the  British  naval. commander 


demanded  of  Governor  Wanton  an  explanation 
of  the  act,  he  bluntly  avowed  that  it  was  to  pre- 
vent the  ordnance  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
British  officers,  and  that  they  were  to  be  used 
fiir  the  defence  of  the  rights  of  the  people. 
This  was  soon  followed  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
where  a  party  of  citizens,  led  by  John  Sulli- 
van (afterwards  a  general  in  the  Continental 
army)  and  John  Langdon,  one  of  the  principal 
merchants  of  that  town,  seized  (Dec.  13)  the  fort 
there  and  carried  off  one  hundred  barrels  of 
gunpowder,  some  cannons,  and  small-arms.  Sim- 
ilar belligerent  demonstrations  were  made  in 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  cities  farther  south. 
Tbe  Connecticut  Assembly  gave  orders  to  the 
towns  to  lay  in  a  double  supply  of  amnmnitipn, 
and  dii*ected  cannons  to  be  mounted  at  New 
London. 

Munson,  ^neas,  M.D.,  was  bom  at  New  Ha- 
ven, June  24,  1734 ;  died  there,  June  16,  1828. 
He  was  an  army  chaplain  in  1755,  and  began 
the  practice  of  me4licine  at  Bedford,  N.  Y.,  in 
1756.  In  1760  he  removed  to  New  Haven,  where 
he  practised  his  profession  more  than  fifty  years. 
He  was  a  legislator,  and  was  a  professor  in  the 
Medical  School  of  Yale  College  from  its  organi- 
zation.— His  son  iEneas,  who  graduated  at  Yale 
College  in  1780,  was  assistant-surgeon  under  Dr. 
Thacher  in  the  Continental  anuy  from  1780  to 
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1783.  He  afterwards  became  a  merchant  in 
New  Haven,  and  died  there,  Aug.  22, 1852,  aged 
eighty-nine  years. 

Murfreesborough  (or  Stone*B  River),  Bat-  . 

TLE  OF.  As  the  year  1862  was  drawing  to  a 
close,  General  Grant  had  concentrated  the  bulk 
of  his  army  at  Holly  Springs,  Miss.,  where  he 
was  confronted  by  Van  Dorn  ;  and  at  about  the 
same  time  General  Rosocrans,  with  a  greater 
part  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  was  mov- 
ing southward  to  attack  Bragg  below  Nashville. 
Rosecrans  was  assisted  by  Generals  Thomas, 
McCook,  Crittenden,  Rousseau,  Palmer,  Sheri- 
dan, J.  C.  Davis,  Wood,  Van  Cleve,  Hazen,  Neg- 
ley,  Matthews,  and  others;  and  Bragg  had  as 
his  lieutenants  Generals  Polk,  Breckinridge, 
Hardee,  Kirby  Smith,  Cheatham,  Withers,  Cle- 
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btirne,  and  Wharton.  Ou  Dec.  30  the  two  ar- 
mies lay  within  cannou-sliot  of  each  other  on 
opposite  sides  of  Stone's  River,  near  Mnrrrees- 
borongh,  along  a  line  about  three  miles  in 
length.  Bragg's  superior  cavalry  force  gave 
him  g^at  advantage.  On  the  night  of  the  30th 
both  armies  prepni-ed  for  battle.  Rosecratis  had 
Crittenden  on  the  left,  resting  on  Stone's  River, 
Thomas  in  the  centre,  and  McCook  on  the  right. 
The  troops  breakfasted  just  at  dawn,  and  before 
sanrise  Van  Cleve — who  was  to  be  supported 
by  Wood — crossed  the  river  to  make  an  attack ; 
bat  Bragg  had  massed  troops,  under  Hardee,  on 
his  left  in  the  dim  morning  twilight,  and  fonr 
brigades  nnder  Cleburne  charged  furiously  upon 
McCook's  extreme  riglit  before  Van  Cleve  had 
moved.  The  divisions  of  Cheatham  and  McCown 
struck  near  the  centre,  and  at  both  points  Na- 
tional skirmishers  were  driven  back  upon  their 
lines.  Towards  these  lines  the  Confederates 
pressed  in  the  face  of  a  terrible  tempest  of  mis- 
siles— losing  heavily,  but  never  faltering — and 
fell  with  crushing  force  on  the  brigades  of  Wil- 
licb  and  Kirk,  pressing  them  back  in  confusion 
and  capturing  two  batteries.  With  equal  vigor 
the  Confederates  fell  upon  McCook's  left,  com- 
posed of  the  divisions  of  Sheridan  and  Davis, 
striking  them  in  the  flank.  After  a  very  severe 
straggle  these  divisions  gave  way,  and  fell  back 
in  good  order  to  the  Nashville  pike,  losing  a 
battery.  Every  brigade  commander  in  Sheri- 
dan's division  had  been  killed  or  wounded.  It 
was  now  eleven  o'clock.  The  National  right 
w^iug,  comprising  full  one  third  of  Rosecrans's 
army,  was  now  broken  up;  and  Bragg's  cavalry 
were  in  his  rear,  destroying  his  trains  and  pick- 
ing np  his  stragglers.  Rosecrans,  when  he  heard 
of  the  severe  pressure  on  the  right,  had  given 
orders  to  Thomas  to  give  aid  to  Sheridan.  Rous- 
sean  went  with  two  brigades  and  a  battery  to 
Sheridan's  right  and  rear,  but  it  was  too  late. 
Crittenden  was  ordered  to  suspend  Van  Cleve's 
0{>eratioiis  against  Breckinridge.  It  seemed  as 
if  the  Nationals  had  lost  the  day.  But  there 
were  good  leaders  and  brave  fighters  left.  Thom- 
as, with  the  centre,  while  Confederate  batteries 
were  playing  fearfully  upon  him,  fought  the  vic- 
tors over  Sheridan  and  Davis.  Negley's  divi- 
sion was  in  the  thickest  of  the  battle.  His  am- 
munition began  to  fail,  his  artillery  horses  be- 
came disabled,  and  a  heavy  Confederate  column 
crowded  in  between  him  and  the  right  wing. 
These  circumstances  caused  Thomas  to  recoil, 
when  Rousseau  led  his  reserves  to  the  front 
and  sent  a  battalion  of  regulars  under  Major 
Ring  to  assist  Negley.  These  made  a  success- 
ful charge,  and  checked  the  Confedemtes,  but 
with  heavy  loss.  The  brunt  of  the  battle  had 
now  fallen  upon  Thomas,  who,  compelled  to 
change  his  position,  took  a  more  advantageous 
one,  where  he  stood  firmly  against  overwhelm- 
ing odds.  This  firmness  enabled  Rosecrans  to 
readjust  the  line  of  battle  to  the  state  of  affairs. 
Bnt  the  dreadful  struggle  was  not  over.  Pal- 
mer had  repulsed  an  assault  in  his  rear,  but  was 
attacked  with  great  fury  on  his  front  and  right 
fiank,  which  was  exposed  by  Negley's  retire- 
ment while  the  new  line  was  being  formed.. 


Cruft's  brigade  was  forced  back,  Wheif  the 
Confederates  fell  npon  another,  under  acting 
Brigadier-general  Hazeu,  of  the  Forty-first  Ohio 
Volunteers,  who  was  posted  in  a  cotton-field. 
This  little  brigade,  only  1300  strong,  stood  firm- 
ly in  the  way  of  the  Confederates,  who  ma<le 
desperate  but  unsuccessful  attempt-s  to  demol- 
ish it.  They  stayed  the  tide  of  victory  for  the 
Confederates,  which  had  been  flowing  steadily 
forward  for  hours.  Gallantly  men  fought  on 
both  sides,  and  did  not  cease  until  night  closed 
upon  the  scene.  Rosecrans  had  lost  heavily  in 
men  and  guns,  yet  he  was  not  disheartened.  At 
a  council  of  officers  it  was  resolved  to  continue 
the  struggle.  Bragg  felt  confident  of  final  vic- 
tory, and  sent  a  Jubilant  despatch  to  Richmond. 
He  expected  Rosecrans  would  attempt  to  fly 
towards  Nashville  during  the  night,  and  was 
astonished  to  find  the  National  army  before 
him,  in  battle  order,  in  the  morning.  But  he 
attempted  very  little  that  day.  On  Friday 
(Jan.  2, 1863)  Rosecrans  found  he  had  his  army 
well  in  hand  and  in  an  advantageous  position. 
Bragg  had  stealthily  planted  fonr  heavy  bat- 
teries during  the  night  that  would  sweep  the 
National  lines,  and  these  he  opened  suddenly  in 
the  morning;  but  they  were  soon  silenced  by 
the  guns  of  Walker  and  Sheridan,  and  there 
was  a  lull  in  the  storm  of  battle  until  the  after- 
noon. Adhering  to  his  original  plan  of  turning 
Bragg's  right  and  taking  iM>ssessk)n  of  Murfrees- 
borough,  Rosecrans  strengthened  Van  Cleve's  di- 
vision by  one  of  Palmer's  brigades.  Suddenly 
a  heavy  force  of  Confederates  emerged  from  a 
wood  and  fell  upon  Van  Cleve.  It  was  Breck- 
inridge's entire  corps,  with  ten  12-pound  cannons 
and  2000  cavalry.  At  the  same  time  Van  Cleve 
received  a  galling  enfilading  fire  from  Polk's 
artillery,  near.  The  Nationals  gave  way,  and 
were  speedily  driven  in  confusion  across  the 
river,  pursued  to  the  stream  by  the  entire  right 
wing  of  Bragg's  army  in  three  heavy  battle 
lines.  Now  Crittenden's  artillery,  massed  along 
the  ground  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
enfiladed  the  elaited  pursuers  with  fifty-eight 
heavy  guns,  while  the  left  of  the  Nationals  pre- 
pared for  action.  These  guns  cut  fearful  lanes 
through  the  Confederate  ranks.  At  the  same 
time  the  troops  of  Davis  and  Negley  pushed 
forward  to  retrieve  the  disaster.  A  fierce  strug- 
gle ensued,  and  both  sides  felt  that  it  must  be 
decisive.  Both  sides  had  massed  their  artil- 
lery, and  for  a  while  it  seemed  as  if  mutual  an- 
nihilation wonld  he  the  result.  Finally,  Gener- 
als Stanley  and  Miller  charged  simultaneously 
and  drove  the  Confederates  rapidly  before  them. 
This  charge  decided  the  question  of  victory.  In 
twenty  minutes  the  Confederates  had  lost  2000 
men.  'At  sunset  their  entire  line  had  fallen 
back,  leaving  400  men  captives.  Darkness  was 
coming  on,  and  the  Nationals  did  not  pursue. 
It  rained  heavily  the  next  day,  and  preparations 
were  made  for  another  attack ;  but  at  midnight 
(Jan.  4,  1803)  Bragg  and  his  army  retreated  in 
the  direction  of  Chattanooga.  He  had  tele- 
graphed to  Richmond,  Jan.  1,  ^^God  has  granted 
us  a  happy  New  Year."  The  Nationals  in  the 
fight  numbered  43,400 ;  the  Confederates,  02,720. 
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The  Nationals  lost  12,000  men,  of  whom  1538 
were  killed.  Bragg  reported  his  loss  at  10,000. 
It  was  estimated  by  Rosecrans  to  be  much 
greater  than  his  own.  On  the  spot  where  Ha- 
zeu's  thin  brigade  so  gallantly  held  the  Confed- 
erates at  bay,  a  lasting  memorial  of  the  event 
has  been  erected  in  the  form  of  a  substantial 
stone  monument  in  the  centre  of  a  lot  sur- 
rounded by  a  heavy  wall  of  limestone. 

Murray,  Alexander,  was  bom  at  Chester- 
town,  Md.,  in  1755 ;  died  near  Philadelphia,  Oct. 
6, 1821.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  commanded 
a  vessel  engaged  in  the  European  trade,  and  at 
twenty -one  was  appointed  lieutenant  in  the 
Continental  navy;  but  before  entering  upon 
his  duties  as  such  he  served  under  Colonel 
Smallwood  in  the  land  service.  He  did  good 
public  service  as  a  privateer  during  the  Revo- 
lution, and  also  in  the  regular  naval  service. 
During  the  war  he  was  in  thirteen  battles  in 
the  army  and  navy.  Aft«r  being  captured  and 
exchangeil,  he  volunteered  his  services  as  a 
lieutenant  on  board  the  Trumbull^  which,  on 
leaving  the  Delaware,  was  attacked  and  taken 
by  two  British  vessels  of  war,  after  a  fierce  en- 
gagement during  a  terrible  storm  on  a  dark 
night.  In  this  battle  Murray  behaved  gallant- 
ly, and  was  severely  wounded.  After  his  recov- 
ery he  was  made  first-lieutenant  of  the  frigate 
Alliance.  On  the  organization  of  the  national 
navy  in  1798  he  was  commissioned  a  captain, 
and  was  in  command  of  the  frigate  Cansiellaiion 
at  one  time.  At  his  death  he  was  in  command 
of  the  navy-yard  at  Philadelphia,  and  was  then 
the  senior  officer  in  the  navy. 

Murray,  Alexander,  was  bom  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, Jan.  2,  1818.  He  entered  the  navy  as  a 
midshipman  in  1835,  and  was  made  commander 
in  1862.  He  served  on  the  Mexican  coast  dur- 
ing the  war  against  that  country,  and  was  after- 
wards eugaged  in  the  coast  survey.  He  wns 
in  the  battle  at  Roanoke  Island  (which  see), 
and  also  of  Newbern,  in  Febmary,  1862.  His 
chief  theatre  of  operations  in  the  Civil  War  was 
on  the  coast  of  North  Cnrolina.  He  was  made 
captain  in  1866,  and  connuodore  in  1871. 

Murray,  James,  fifth  son  of  Lord  Elibank, 
ent-ered  the  British  army  in  1751,  and  served 
with  Wolfe  in  Europe  and  America,  being  brig- 
adier-general in  the  expedition  against  Louis- 
burg  in  1758.  Junior  brigadier-general  at  the 
capture  of  Quebec  (of  which  city  he  was  made 
military  governor),  he  held  it  against  great  odds 
when  assailed  by  De  Levi.  He  was  made  ma- 
jor-general in  1762,  and  the  next  year  was  again 
Governor  of  Quebec.  He  was  Governor  of  Mi- 
norca in  1774. 

Murray,  Lindley,  grammarian,  was  bom  at 
8wat»ra,  near  Lancaster,  Penn.,  in  1745 ;  died 
near  York,  England,  Feb.  16,  182&  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  His  father 
was  a  successful  merchant  in  New  York,  to 
which  place  he  had  removed  in  1753.  Lindley 
became  a  lawyer.  During  the  Revolution  he  ac- 
quired such  a  handsome  property  by  mercantile 
pursuits  that  he  was  able  to  retire  from  busi- 
ness, and  in  1784  went  to  England  for  his  health, 


where  he  purchased  a  small  estate  near  York. 

I  In  1787  he  published  a  tract  entitled  The  Ponetr 

of  Religion  on  the  Mindy  which  passed  through 
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many  editions.  Bnt  he  is  chiefly  known  as  nn- 
thor  of  an  English  grammar  (1795),  an  English 
reader,  and  an  English  spelling-book. 

Murray,  Mauy,  and  the  British.  The  conn- 
ti-y-seat  of  Robert  Murray,  a  wealthy  merchant 
of  New  York,  was  on  the  Incleberg,  now  known 
as  Murray  Hill,  in  the  city.  She  was  a  warm 
Wiiig,  and  favored  the  American  cause,  thongli 
a  friend,  or  Quaker.  As  the  British  army,  after 
landing  at  Kip's  Bay,  on  the  East  River  (Sept. 
15,  1776),  was  marching  across  the  island  tow- 
ards the  Hudson,  and  wonhl  intercept  the  re- 
treating Americans,  on  approaciiing  Mrs.  Mur- 
ray's she  invited  Howe  and  his  officers  to  Innch- 
eon.  The  invitation  was  accepted ;  the  army 
was  halted,  the  excellence  of  the  repast,  height- 
ened by  tine  old  Madeira  wine,  and  the  chnrnis 
of  the  hostess  made  the  officers  tarry  long  enough 
to  allow  Putnam,  with  the  Americau  i-ear-guard, 
to  escape  to  Harlem  Heights. 

Murray,  William  Vans,  was  bom  in  Mary- 
land in  1762;  died  at  Cambridge,  in  the  same 
state,  Dec.  11, 1803.  After  the  )>eace  in  1783  he 
studied  law  in  the  Temple,  London,  and  returned 
about  1785,  practised  law,  served  in  his  State 
Legislature,  and  was  in  Congress  from  1791  to 
1797.  He  was  an  eloquent  speaker  and  a  keen, 
diplomatist  ;  wns  appointed  by  Washington 
minister  to  the  Batavian  republic,  and  by  Ad- 
ams sole  envoy  extraordinary  to  the  French  re- 
public. Ellsworth  and  Davie  afterwards  joined 
him.  He  was  instrumental  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  convention  signed  at  Paris  in  September, 
1800  (see  Treaties)^  between  America  and  France, 
and  then  returned  to  his  mission  at  the  Hague. 
Mr.  Murray  returned  to  America  late  in  1801. 

Musgrave,  Sir  Thomas,  was  born  in  1738; 
died  Dec.  31, 1812.  He  was  captain  in  the  Brit- 
ish army  in  1759,  came  to  America  with  General 
Howe  in  1776,  and  in  the  battle  of  Germantown  • 
(which  see)  saved  the  day  for  his  king  by  throw- 
ing himself,  with  five  companies,  into  Chew's 
strong  stone  house,  and  holding  the  American 
forces  at  bay  until  the  repulsed  British  columns 
conld  rally. 
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MuBgrove,  Mary,  Oglethorpe's  interpreter, 
was  a  half-breed  Creek,  aud  wife  of  John  Miis- 
grove,  a  South  Carolina  trader.  She  lived  in  a 
hut  at  Yamacraw,  poor  aud  ragged.  Finding 
she  could  speak  English,  Oglethorpe  employed 
her  as  interpreter,  with  a  salary  of  $500  a  year. 
Her  husband  died,  and  she  maiTied  a  man  named 
Mathews.  He,  too,  died,  and  about  1749  she  be- 
came the  wife  of  Thomas  Bosoniworth,  chaplain 
of  Oglethorpe's  regiment,  a  designing  knave, 
who  gave  the  colony  much  trouble.  He  had 
become  heavily  indebted  to  Carolinians  for  cat- 
tle, and,  to  acquire  fortune  and  power,  he  per- 
suaded Mary  to  assert  that  she  had  descended 
in  a  maternal  line  from  an  Indian  king,  and 
to  claim  a  right  to  the  wliole  Creek  territory. 
She  accordingly  proclaimed  herself  empress  of 
the  Creeks,  disavowed  all  allegiance  to  the  Eng- 
lish, summoned  a  general  convocation  of  the 
Creek  chiefs,  and  recounted  the  wrongs  she  had 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  English.  Inflamed 
by  her  harangue,  dictated  by  Bosom  worth,  the 
Indians  pl6<1ged  themselves  to  defend  her  royal 
person  and  lands.  The  English  were  ordered  to 
leave ;  and,  at  the  head  of  a  large  body  of  war- 
riors, Mary  marched  towards  Savannah.  The 
white  inhabitants,  led  by  President  Stephens, 
armed  and  prepared  to  meet  them.  The  Indians 
were  not  permitted  to  enter  the  town  with  arms. 
Then  Bosomworth,  in  full  canonicals,  with  his 
"queen"  by  his  side,  marched  in,  followed  by 
sachems  and  chiefs,  greatly  terrifying  the  peo- 
ple by  their  formidable  appearance.  The  pru- 
dent Stephens,  ordering  Bosomworth  to  with- 
draw, told  the  assembled  Indians  who  Mary  was, 
what  kind  of  a  character  her  husband  was,  and 
how  they  had  been  deceived.  They  saw  the 
matter  clearly,  smoked  the  pipe  of  peace  with 
the  English,  and  returned  to  their  homes.  After 
giving  more  trouble,  Mary  and  her  husband  were 
put  into  close  confinement;  bnt  finally, confess- 
ing their  errors*  and  craving  pardon,  they  were 
allowed  to  depart  from  Savannah. 

Mosgrove'B  ItfUl,  Affair  at.  The  patriots 
of  South  Carolina  were  not  conquered,  only 
made  to  pause,  by  the  cruelty  of  Comwallis. 
Among  those  who  took  protection  as  a  necessary 
expedient  was  Colonel  James  Williams,  who 
commanded  the  post  at  Ninety-six.  (See  Ninety- 
9ix.)  He  lost  no  time  in  gathering  the  patriots 
in  that  region,  and  on  Aug.  18, 1780,  fell  upon  a 
body  of  five  hundred  British  troops — regulars 
and  loyalist  militia — who  had  established  a  post 
at  MuHgrove's  Mill,  on  the  Ennoree  River.  He 
rented  them,  killed  sixty,  and  wounded  a  great- 
er number,  with  a  loss  to  himself  of  eleven  men. 

Mixtilation  of  the  British  Standard.  Late 
in  1634,  while  Dudley  was  governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts, John  Endicott,  incited  by  Roger  Will- 
iams, caused  the  red  cross  of  St.  George  to  be 
cut  out  of  the  military  standard  of  England 
used  at  Salem,  becanse  he  regarded  it  as  a  "relic 
of  Anti-Christ,"  it  having  been  given  by  the 
pope  to  a  former  king  of  England  as  an  ensign 
of  victory.  He  had  so  worked  upon  the  minds 
of  many  citizens  of  Salem  that  they  refused  to 
follow  the  standard  with  the  cross  upon  it.    At 


about  that  time  the  British  government,  jealous 
of  the  independent  spirit  manifested  in  Massa- 
chusetts, watched  its  development  with  great 
vigilance,  and  the  enemies  of  the  colony  point- 
ed to  this  mutilation  of  the  standard  as  evidence 
of  disloyalty  to  the  crown.  It  was  simply  loy- 
.alty  to  bigotry.  The  whole  aspect  of  the  act 
was  theological,  not  political ;  but  the  royalists 
chose  to  iifterpret  it  otherwise,  and  it  was  one 
of  the  reasons  for  tyrannical  action  towards  the 
colony  when  ordera  were  issued  to  the  authori- 
ties of  Massachusetts  to  produce  their  charter 
before  the  Privy  Council  in  England.  At  a 
Court  of  Assistant's  at  Boston  complaint  was 
made  of  the  mutilation  of  the  standard,  for 
trouble  with  the  home  government  was  antici- 
pated. The  ensign  -  bearer  was  summoned  be- 
fore the  court.  Afterwards  the  assistants  met 
at  the  governor's  house  to  advise  about  the  de- 
facing, and  it  was  agreed  to  write  to  England 
about;  the  matter.  Endicott  was,  after  three 
months'  longer  deliberation,  called  to  answer 
for  the  act.  Tlie  court  could  not  agree  whether 
all  the  ensigns  should  be  laid  aside,  as  many 
would  not  follow  them  with  the  cross  visible. 
The  Commissioners  of  Military  Affairs  ordered 
all  the  ensigns  to  be  put  away.  Nothing  more 
was  done  in  the  matter  then.  Two  years  later 
there  was  more  trouble  about  the  colors.  Henry 
Vane,  "son  aud  heir  to  a  privy -councillor,"  was 
elected  govemor  of  Massachusetts  (1636),  and 
fifteen  ships  in  the  harbor  having  arrived  with 
passengers,  the  seamen  commemorat'Cd  his  elec- 
tion by  a  volley  of  great  guns.  But,  the  ensigns 
being  "laid  away,"  the  fort  in  Boston  could  not 
acknowledge  the  compliment  by  displaying  col- 
ors. The  English  sailors  accused  the  colonists 
of  treason,  aud  the  ship-masters  reqnested  the 
governor  to  spread  the  king's  colors  at  the  fort, 
becanse  the  question  of  their  loyalty  might  be 
raised  in  England.  The  magistrates  were  all 
persuaded  that  the  cross  in  the  colors  was  idol- 
atrous, and  the  governor  dissimulated  by  pre- 
tending that  he  had  no  colors.  The  ship-mas- 
ters offered  to  lend  him  theirs,  and  this  was 
accepted  as  a  compromise  with  the  consciences 
of  the  authorities,  they  arguing  that,  as  the  fort 
was  the  king's,  the  colors  might  be  displayed 
there  at  his  peril. 

Mutineers  and  the  Congress  ( 1781 ).  Soldiers 
furloughed  after  the  proclamation  of  peace  were 
to  receive  three  months'  pay.  There  was  some 
delay  in  preparing  the  treasury-notes  to  be  used 
for  this  purpose.  A  body  of  Pennsylvania  troops, 
about  three  hundred  in  number,  lat-ely  arrived 
from  Greene's  army,  had  already  given  signs  of 
insubordination  by  sending  an  insulting  letter 
to  Congress.  A  part  of  that  corps,  stationed  at 
Lancaster,  marched  for  Philadelphia,  at  the  in- 
stigation of  two  of  their  leaders,  though  they 
left  all  their  ofilcei-s  behind.  Having  reached  • 
Philadelphia,  the  mutineers  were  presently 
joined  by  the  troops  in  the  barracks  there ;  and, 
under  the  command  of  seven  sergeants,  without 
their  muskets,  but  wearing  side-arms,  they  be- 
set for  three  hours  the  doore  of  (he  State-house, 
in  which  Congress  and  the  Pennsylvania  Coun- 
cil were  assembled.    It  had  been  suggested  that 
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the  city  militia  should  be  called  oat  to  oppose 
the  mutineers,  but  it  was  quite  certain  that  they 
would  be  disiucliued  to  interfere.  Such  proved 
to  be  the  case.  General  St.  Clair,  then  iu  com- 
mand in  Philadelphia,  tried  to  pacify  the  muti- 
neers by  allowing  thom  to  choose  a  committee 
to  state  their  grievances.  Congress,  perceiving, 
that  the  Pennsylvania  Council  were  indisposed 
to  do  anything  against  the  uiutineers,  or  save 
the  national  Legislature  from  insult,  notified 
Washington  of  the  revolt.  The  latter  sent  one 
thousand  five  hundred  men  to  Philadelphia,  and 
the  mutiny  was  speedily  suppressed.  Several 
of  the  offenders  were  tried  by  court-martial  and 
sentenced  to  death,  but  were  subsequently  par- 
doned. The  Congress,  disgusted  with  the  Penu- 
sylvanians,  civil  and  military,  adjourned  to 
Princeton,  where  they  were  i-eceived  with  great 
respect,  and  accommodated  in  Nassau  Hall,  of 
the  College  of  New  Jersey. 

Mutiny  Act.  Until  1717  mutiny  and  deser- 
tion in  the  British  army  had  been  adjudicated 
and  punished  by  the  civil  authority.  In  that 
year  au  act  was  passed  giving  power  to  military 
courts  to  punish  these  offences  with  death.  The 
act  was  exteuded  so  as  to  compel  inhabitant's 
to  quarter  troops  where  necessity  called  for  it. 
The  English -American  colonists  denied  (1757) 
that  the  act  extended  to  them,  and  in  1769  it 
was  re-eiiact«d,  with  a  provision  that  troops  in 
the  colonies  should  be  quartered  and  provided 
for  at  the  expense  of  the  colonists.  (See  Stand- 
ing Atmy.) 

Mutiny  Act,  Resistance  to  (1757).  Some 
British  recruiting  officers  in  Boston  demanded 
to  be  quartered  on  the  town.  The  magistrates 
refused  compliance.  The  officers  iusiste<l  on  the 
enforcement  of  the  Mutiny  Act.  The  magistrates 
declared  that  the  act  did  not  extend  to  the  col- 
onies. (See  Mutiny  Act.)  Lord  Loudoun  warm- 
ly espoused  the  cause  of  his  officers,  and  sent 
word  to  the  authorities  in  Boston  that  iu  *Hime 
of  war  the  rules  and  customs  of  war  must  pre- 
vail/' He  ordered  the  messenger  to  wait  for  an 
answer  forty -eight  hours,  and  threatened  to 
send  three  regiments,  and  more  if  needed,  to 
enforce  the  act.  The  General  Court  so  far 
yielded  that  it  passed  a  law  of  its  own  enacting 


I  some  provisions  of  the  Mutiny  Act  for  billeting 
troops.  This  partial  compliance  was  accepted 
with  reluctance,  and  trouble  was  avoided.  It 
was  the  only  victory  Loudoun  gained  in  Amer- 
ica. While  bis  message  was  on  its  way  to  Bos- 
tou  another  was  on  its  way  across  the  Atlantic 
from  Pitt  recalling  him. 

My  Country.  This  was  a  phrase  which  the 
American  colonists  applied  to  their  respective 
provinces,  and  so  it  was  applied  by  many  long 
after  the  Declaration  of  Independence  had  vast- 
ly expanded  the  idea  involved  in  the  expression. 
It  took  some  time  for  the  advice  of  enlightened 
patriots  like  Christopher  Gadsden,  of  South  Car- 
olina— for  the  people  to  think  and  speak  of  them- 
selves not  as  Americans,  but  as  **  South  Carolin- 
ians," "  Virginians,"  etc. — to  have  effect.  This 
phrase  was  kept  alive  by  many  Southerners 
who  adhered  to  the  doctrine  of  state  supremacy, 
and  it  was  intensified  during  the  late  Civil  War. 

Myer,  Albekt  J.,  was  born  at  Newbnrgh, 
N.  Y.,  Sept.  20,  ldi8.  He  graduated  at  Geneva 
College  in  1847,  became  a  physician,  and  in  1854 
was  appointed  assistant-surgeon  in  the  United 
States  army.  From  1858  to  1860  he  was  on 
special  duty  in  the  Signal  Service,  and  in  the 
latter  year  he  was  appointed  chief  signal-officer 
with  the  rank  of  major.  In  June,  1861,  he  was 
made  chief  signal-officer  on  General  Butler's  staff*, 
j  and  afterwards  on  that  of  General  McClellan, 
and  was  very  active  during  the  whole  Peninsu- 
lar campaign.  Major  Myer  took  charge  of  the 
Signal  Bureau  at  Washington  in  November,  1862, 
and  for  service  at  vaiions  points,  and  especially 
in  giving  timely  signals  that  saved  the  fort  and 
garrison  at  Allatoona,  Ga.,  he  was  breveted 
through  all  the  grades  from  lieutenant-colonel 
to  brigadier-general.  In  1866  he  was  made  oolo- 
nel  and  signal  officer  of  the  United  States  array, 
and  introiluced  a  course  of  signal  studies  at  West 
Point  and  Annapolis.  He  was  the  author  of  the 
weather  signal  system,  and  the  chief  of  that 
department  of  the  public  service  (see  Weather 
Signals) ;  and  lie  had  full  control  of  the  whole 
matter.  In  1873  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  In- 
ternational Meteorological  Congress  at  Vienna. 
He  published  a  Manual  of  Signals  for  the  United 
States  Army,     Died  Aug.  24, 1880. 


N. 


ITaglee,  Henry  Morris,  was  born  in  Phila- 
delphia, Jan.  15,  1K15,  and  graduated  at  West 
Point  in  1835.  He  served  in  the  war  against 
Mexico,  and  afterwards  engaged  in  commercial 
pursuits  in  San  Francisco.  He  was  an  active 
officer  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  through  the 
campaign  of  1862,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  brig- 
•  adier-general  of  volnnteen.  He  afterwards  com- 
manded a  division  in  the  Department  of  North 
Carolina,  and  in  the  Department  of  the  South  in 
1863.  In  July  and  August  of  that  year  he  com- 
manded the  Seventli  Army  Corps..  He  was  mua- 
teretl  out  in  April,  1864,  and  became  afterwards 
a  banker  in  San  Francisco. 
.  Nail-making.  Machines  for  making  nails  are 


of  comparatively  recent  invention.  Ezekiel  Reed, 
of  Bridge  water,  Mass.,  invented  a  machine  for 
cutting  tacks  and  nails  in  1786,  which,  being  im- 
proved afterwards,  made  150,000,000  tacks  in 
1815.  His  son  invented  a  machine  in  1807  for 
making  and  heading  tacks  at  one  operation  that 
turned  out  60,000  a  day.  Samuel  Briggs,  of  Phil- 
adelphia, patented  a  machine  for  making  nails, 
screws,  and  gimlets  in  1791,  the  first  patent  is- 
sued in  the  United  Statos  for  a  nail-making  ma- 
chine. The  first  patent  for  a  cutting  and  head- 
ing machine  combined  waa  granted  to  Isaac 
Garrettson,  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1796.  There  are 
now  (1876)  machines  each  of  which  cuts  and 
heads  15,000  nails  or  tacks  in  an  hour. 
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.  Nantiookes.  An  Algonquin  tribe,  who  once 
inhabited  the  peninsula  between  the  Chesapeake 
and  Delaware  bays.  They  were  early  made  vas- 
sals to  the  Five  Nations  and  their  allies  by  com- 
pulsion. In  1710  they  left  their  ancient  domain, 
and  occupied  lauds  upon  the  Susqnohanna  in 
Pennsylvania  until  the  war  of  the  Revolution, 
when  they  crossed  the  Alleghany  Mountains  and 
joined  the  British  in  the  west.  Tbey  are  now 
scattei'ed  among  many  tribes,  and  have  no  tribal 
ejListence. 

Naples,  Settlement  of  Unitrd  States 
Claims  upon.  Claims  had  been  made  npon  the 
Neapolitan  government  by  citizens  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  for  indemnity  for  losses  occasioned  by 
depredations  upon  American  commerce  by  Mu- 
rat,  King  of  Naples,  from  1809  to  1812.  The  re- 
stored Bourbons  had  refused  to  comply,  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  not  responsible  for  the 
act«  of  one  who  was  a  usurper  of  their  power, 
and  from  whom  they  had  suffered  more  than  bad 
the  Americans.  Finally,  a  convention  was  ne- 
gotiated at  Naples,  in  October,  1832,  by  John 
Nelson,  chargiS  d'aifuires  on  the  part  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  and  the  Neapolitan  Secretary  of  State, 
Prince  Cassaro,  by  which  it  was  stipulated  that 
the  sum  of  $1,720,000  should  be  paid  to  the  Unit- 
ed States.  These  claims  had  been  considered 
hopeless,  but  the  negotiation  was  undoubtedly 
expedited  by  the  appearance  at  that  time  of  a 
considerable  force  of  the  Uuited  States  Navy  in 
the  Bay  of  Naples. 

Napoleon  Bonaparte,  First  Downfall  of 
(1814).  The  allied  powera  of  Europe  pushed  Na- 
poleon back  to  France,  and  hemmed  him  and 
his  army  almost  witliin  the  walls  of  Paris.  Ou 
March  31  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  entered  the  city  as  conquerors,  and 
on  May  11  the  Empei-or  Napoleon  abdicated  the 
throne  of  France  and  retired  to  the  island  of  Elba. 
His  downfall  was  hailed  with  joy,  not  only  in 
Europe,  but  by  the  great  Federal  party  in  the 
United  States,  who  considered  his  min  as  the 
most  damaging  blow  that  coirld  be  given  to  their 
political  opponents  and  the  war  party.  Pulpits, 
presses,  public  meetings,  and  social  gatherings 
were  used  as  proclaimers  of  their  satisfaction, 
uotwithst^mding  it  was  evident  that  the  release 
thereby  of  a  large  British  army  from  service  on 
the  Continent  would  enable  the  common  enemy 
to  send  an  overwhelming  force  across  the  Atlan- 
tic that  might  crush  the  American  armies  and 
possibly  reduce  the  states  to  British  provinces. 
Tbey  hoped  the  threatened  peril  would  iuduce 
the  administration  to  seek  peace  as  speedily 
possible-  The  downfall  of  Napoleon  did  release 
British  troops  from  Continental  service,  and  sev- 
eral thousands  of  them  were  sent  to  Canada  to 
reinforce  the  little  British  army  there.  Many 
of  them  were  Wellington's  veterans,  hardy  and 
skilful.  They  arrived  at  Quebec  late  in  July, 
mul  in  August  were  sent  up  the  St.  Lawrence  to 
Montreal. 

Napoleon  I.  Bonaparte,  First  Consul  of 
France,  had  coveted  the  imperial  diadem  from 
the  time  when  he  broke  up  the  government  of 
the  Directory*.     In  the  spring  of  1804,  he  pro- 


cured his  election  (May  18)  to  a  seat  on  an  im- 
perial throne,  and  on  the  2d  of  December  foUow- 
ing  he  api»eared  before  the  high -altar  of  the 
Church  of  Notre  Dame,  in  Paris,  where  he  was 
created  *'The  High  and  Mighty  Napoleon  the 
First,  Emperor  of  the  French."  In  180G  he  was 
made  monarch  of  Italy.  This  political  change 
in  France  from  a  republic  to  an  empire  had 
much  influence  upon  American  affairs. 

Napoleon  HX  and  the  United  States.  The 
Emperor  of  the  French,  who  had  by  force  of 
arms  established  monarchy  in  the  neighboring 
republic  of  Mexico,  with  the  ulterior  design  of 
assisting  the  Confederates  in  breaking  up  the 
American  Union  and  establishing  the  domina- 
tion of  the  Italian  hierarchy  on  its  borders,  no- 
tified by  the  Secretary  of  State  (Mr.  Seward) 
that  the  continuation  of  French  troops  in  Mex- 
ico was  not  agreeable  to  the  United  States,  pru- 
dently gave  assurance  (April  5,  1866)  that  they 
should  be  withdrawn  within  a  specified  time, 
and  they  were  withdrawn. 

lTapoleon'8  Down&ll,  Effect  of,  in  Amer- 
ica. When  news  of  the  abdication  of  Napoleon, 
his  retirement  to  Elba,  and  the  restoration  of 
the  Bourbons  reached  tlie  United  States,  the  ef- 
fect npon  the  two  great  political  parties  was 
very  dissimilar.  The  administration  or  war  par- 
ty were  alarmed,  for  they  saw  in  his  fall  the  re-* 
moval  of  a  check  upon  the  insolence  of  Great 
Britain,  and  a  chance  for  a  release  of  British 
soldiei-s  from  service  ou  the  Continent,  which 
might  (as  they  were  soon  afterwards)  be  sent 
over  to  fight  the  Americans.  The  Federalists,  or 
opposition  party,  hailed  the  event  with  joy  and 
exultation  as  the  harbinger  of  peace,  and  a  prom- 
ise of  a  revival  of  commerce.  The  event  was 
celebrated  at  Boston  by  a  religious  ceremony, 
including  a  sermon  by  Dr.  Cbanning.  There 
was  a  public  celebration,  and  an  oration  by  Gou- 
vemeur  Morris,  in  New  York,  and demonst rations 
of  delight  were  shown  in  many  other  places. 
The  administration  now  became  more  anxious 
than  ever  for  peace,  and  steps  were  soon  taken 
to  accomplish  that  end. 

ITarraganset,  Fort,  Destruction  of.  The 
Narragansets  engaged  in  King  Philip's  War  had 
a  strong  fort  in  a  swamp  in  South  Kingston, 
B.  I.  It  was  erected  on  a  spot  of  dry  ground  of 
about  six  acres,  and  defended  with  palisades  and 
an  abatis.  Against  this  fort  marched  abont  a 
thousand  New-Englanders  at  the  middle  of  De- 
cember, 1675.  With  these  troops  were  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  Mohegan  Indians,  and 
Governor  Winslow,  of  Plymouth,  was  the  com- 
mander-in-chief. They  marched  through  deep 
snow,  and  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  (Dec. 
16)  they  attacked  the  fort.  There  was  but  oue 
entrance,  which  had  to  be  reached  in  the  face 
of  a  fire  from  a  block-house.  The  Massachusetts 
men,  who  first  attacked,  were  repulsed,  and  sev- 
eral of  the  captains  were  killed.  Captain  Church 
gained  the  rear  and  an  entrance,  when  he  was 
wounded  by  three  bullets.  There  was  then  a  des- 
perate hand-to-hand  fight,  and  the  Indians  were 
driven  out  into  the  open  country.  The  six  huu- 
dred  wigwams  were  set  on  fire,  and  the  winter 
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store  of  corn  was  destroyed.  About  eeven  hun- 
dred of  the  Indians  were  killed,  including  sever- 
al chiefs,  and  of  a  large  number  wounded  about 
three  hundred  died.  Many  old  men,  women,  and 
children  perished,  some  of  them  in  the  flames. 
In  this  encounter  Connecticut  alone  lost  eighty 
men.  Captains  Johnson,  Davenport,  and  Gardi- 
ner, of  Massachusetts,  and  Gallop,  Seely,  and 
Marshall,  of  Connecticut,  were  slain.  (See  King 
Philip's  War,) 

Nairaganset  Indians,  Treaty  with.  The 
Narragansets  having  violated  the  terms  of  a 
treaty  made  in  1644,  the  New  England  Congress, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  union  or  Confedera- 
tion (which  sec), sent  messengers  to  the  offend- 
ing Indians  requiring  their  appearance  at  Bos- 
ton. At  iirst  they  treated  the  messengers  kind- 
ly, but  finally  declared  that  they  would  not  have 
peace  until  they  received  the  head  of  Uncas. 
(See  Miantonomok  and  Uncaa.)  Roger  Williams 
warned  the  Congress  that  the  Narragansets 
would  suddenly  break  out  against  the  English, 
whereupon  that  body  drew  up  a  declaration 
justifying  them  in  making  war  on  the  recusant 
Indians.  They  determined  to  raise  three  hun- 
dred men  at  once.  Thf  news  of  this  prepara- 
tion alarmed  the  Indians,  and  they  sued  for 
peace.  As  their  own  breach  of  covenant  had 
caused  the  expense  of  making  preparations  for 
war,  they  were  required  to  pay  in  inst-alments 
two  thousand  fathoms  of  wampum ;  to  restore 
to  Uncas  all  the  captives  and  canoes  they  had 
taken  from  him,  and  make  satisfaction  for  de- 
stroying his  corn;  to  submit  all  matters  of  con- 
troversy between  Uncas  and  them  to  the  Con- 
gress ;  keep  perpetual  peace  with  the  English, 
and  give  hostages  for  the  performance  of  the 
treaty.     It  was  signed  on  Aug.  30, 1645. 

ITarraganBets.  This  Algonquin  family  of  the 
New  England  Indians  (which  see)  occupied  the 
territory  now  comprised  in  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island.  Industrious  and  hardy,  they  were  nu- 
merous, and  had  twelve  towns  within  a  distance 
of  twenty  miles.  Their  chief,  Canonicns,  sent  a 
bundle  of  arrows  tie<i  with  a  snake-skin  to  Gov- 
ernor Bradford,  of  Ply  month,  indicating  his  hos- 
tility. Bradford  returned  the  skin  filled  with 
gunpowder.  Canonicns  was  alarmed,  and  re- 
mained peaceable,  especially  after  banished  Rog- 
er Williams  won  their  good- will  by  his  kindness. 
They  accompanied  Massachusetts  troops  against 
the  Pequods  in  1637,  and  in  1644  they  ceded  their 
lands  to  the  British  king.  Suspected  of  an  alli- 
ance with  King  Philip  (see  King  Philip'g  War)^  a 
force  of  one  thousand  white  men,  with  some  Mo- 
hegans  and  Pequods,  captured  and  burned  their 
fortress.  Their  chief  stronghold  on  an  island  in 
a  swamp  near  Kingston,  R.  I.,  was  taken,  and 
one  thousand  Indian  men,  women,  and  children 
perished.  The  Narragansets  were  almost  exter- 
minated in  that  war.  The  remnant  settled  at 
Charlestown,  R.  I.,  and  were  prosperous  for  a 
while,  but  the  tribe  is  now  extinct. 

XTarragansets,  Treaty  of  Peace  with. 
When  it  was  evident  that  there  would  be  war 
with  the  Pequods,  it  was  deemed  important  to 
prevent  the  Narragansets,  who  could  then  mus- 


j»r  five  thousand  fighting -men,  £rom  joining 
them.  The  Massachusetts  authorities  sent  an 
embassy  to  Canonicns,  then  chief  sachem,  who, 
being  old,  had  resigned  the  government  to  his 
nephew,  Miantonomoh.  This  young  chief,  with 
two  of  the  sons  of  Canonicns  and  twenty  men, 
went  to  Boston,  and  there  made  a  treaty  which 
secured  mutual  action  and  consent  concerning 
conduct  towards  the  Pequods,  and  also  friend- 
ship, good-will,  and  free-trado  between  the  con- 
tracting parties.  It  is  said  that  young  Prince 
Miantonomoh  was  of  great  stature,  stern  and 
cruel,  and  that  his  nobility  and  attendants  trem- 
bled at  his  speech. 

Narvaes,  Pamfilo  de,  a  Spanish  explorer, 
was  born  at  Valladolid,  Spain,  about  148U.  He 
went  to  Sant4i  Domingo  in  1501,  and  thence  to 
Cuba,  where  he  was  the  chief  lieutenant  of  Ve- 
lasquez, the  governor.  Cortez  carrying  mat- 
ters with  a  high  hand  in  Mexico,  Narvaez  was 
sent  by  Velasquez  to  Cuba  to  supersede  him,  but 
was  defeated,  lost  an  eye,  and  was  held  a  pris- 
oner by  Cortez.  On  his  release  Narvaez  return- 
ed to  Spain,  and  in  June,  1527,  he  sailed  from 
San  Lncar,  by  authority  of  the  king,  with  six 
hundred  men  in  ^we  vessels,  commanded  to  con- 
quer Florida  and  govern  it.  After  long  deten- 
tion at  Santo  Domingo  and  Cuba,  he  sailed  for 
Florida  with  four  hundi-cd  men  and  eighty 
horses,  accompanied  by  Cabe^a  de  Vaca  as  treas- 
urer of  the  expedition,  who  was  to  be  deputy- 
governor.  They  landed  at  Tampa  Bay  on  the  13th 
of  April,  1528,  where  Narvaez  raised  the  stand- 
ard of  Spain  and  took  possession  of  the  country 
in  the  name  of  its  king,  and  his  officers  took  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  him  as  governor.  Instead 
of  treating  the  native  inhabitants  kindl}',  and 
winning  their  friendship  and  an  easy  conquest, 
Narvaez  followed  the  cruel  example  of  his  coun- 
trymen in  Santo  Domingo  and  Cuba.  He  march- 
ed into  the  interior  with  high  hopes,  dii-ectiug 
his  vessels  to  sail  along  the  coast-s.  He  pressed 
forward  in  daily  expectation  of  finding  some  city 
sparkling  with  wealth.  All  before  him  were 
creations  of  imagination,  all  behind  him  were 
gloomy  disappointments.  Treachery  met  his 
cruelty  at  every  step.  Compelled  to  fight  foes 
and  failing  to  find  gold,  Narvaez  turned  towards 
the  sea — the  Gulf  of  Mexico — and  at  the  month 
of  Hhe  Appalachicola;  failing  to  find  his  ships, 
he  caused  frail  boats  to  be  built,  embarked  with 
his  followers,  and  coasted  towards  the  mouth 
of  the  Mississippi.  One  by  one  his  followers 
died  from  starvation,  and  finall}"^  a  '*  norther" 
struck  and  dis))erse4l  the  flotilla.  Narvaez  was 
never  heard  of  aft-erwards.  The  boat  that  car- 
ried De  Vaca  stranded  on  an  island,  where  they 
were  kindly  treated  by  the  natives.  De  Vaca 
was  the  only  Spaniard  of  the  expedition  who  re- 
turned to  Spain. 

XTaah,  FrancIvS,  a  native  of  North  Carolina, 
was  clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  that  prov- 
ince, and  wos  a  captain,  under  the  crown,  on 
service  under  Governor  Tryon  against  the  Reg- 
ulators. (See  Regulators,)  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Provincial  Congress  of  North  Carolina  in 
1775,  and  was  appointed  by  that  body  a  lieu- 
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tenant-colonel.  In  Febmary,  1777,  he  was  pro- 
moted to  brigadier-general  in  the  Continental 
army.  Joining  Washington  before  the  battle 
at  the  Braiidywine  (Sept.  11, 1777),  he  partici- 
pated in  that  action,  and  also  at  Germantowu 
(Oct.  4),  where  he  was  mortally  wounded. 

ITaBliinlle,  Battle  of.  General  A.  J.  Smith 
had  arrived  at-Nashville  when  SchoHeld  reach- 
e<l  there  (see  Franklin,  Battle  of),  and  Thomas's 
forces  tliere  were  put  in  battle  array  on  Dec.  1, 
1864.  They  were  on  an  irregular  semicircular 
line  on  the  hills  around  the  city,  on  the  south- 
ern side  of  the  Cumberland  River^  General 
Smitli's  troops  were  on  the  right;  the  Fonrth 
Corps,  under  General  T.  J.  Wood  (in  the  absence 
of  the  wonuded  Stanley),  was  in  the  centre ;  and 
the  Twenty -third  Corps,  under  J.  M.  Schotield, 
was  on  the  loft.  About  5000  troops,  outside  of 
these  corps — white  and  colored — were  posted 
on  the  left  of  Schofield.  To  these  were  added 
the  troops  comprising  the  garrison  at  Nashville 
and  Wilson's  cavalry  at  Edgefieldj  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Cumberland.  The  troops  of  Tbomas 
were  better  and  more  numerous  than  those  of 
Hood,  but,  on  account  of  the  absence  of  cavalry 
and  a  deficiency  of  transportation,  he  withheld 
an  attack  upon  Hood,  who  was  in  front  of  him 
for  about  a  fortnight.  The  latter  had  formed 
his  line  of  investment  on  the  4th,  with  his  sali- 
ent within  six  hundred  yards  of  Wood,  at  Thom- 
as's centre.  For  a  few  days  there  was  some 
skirmishing,  and  then  for  a  week  the  cold  was 
so  intense  that  very  little  was  done.  Thomas 
made  a  general  advance,  on  the  morning  of  the 
15th,  from  his  right,  while  Steedman  made  a 
vigoTons  movement  of  his  left  to  distract  Hood. 
The  country  was  covered  with  a  dense  fog, 
which  did  not  rise  until  near  noon.  A.  J.  Smith 
pressed  forward,  while  Wilson's  cavalry  made  a 
wide  circnit  to  gain  Hood's  rear.  Other  troops 
were  busy  on  the  right,  striking  vigorous  blows 
here  and  there;  but  finally,  at  one  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  General  Wood,  commanding  the 
centre,  having  moved  forward  parallel  with 
Smith's  troops,  directed  a  brigade  led  by  Colo- 
nel S.  P.  Post  to  charge  Hood's  works  on  Mont- 
gomery Hill.  This  was  done,  and  some  Confed- 
erates were  made  prisoners.  Then  Schofield,  in 
reserve,  moved  rapidly  to  the  right  of  Smith, 
by  which  the  National  cavalry  was  allowed  to 
operate  more  freely  on  the  Confederate  rear. 
Then  the  whole  line  moved  forward.  Wood 
carried  the  entire  body  of  Confeflerate  works 
on  his  front,  captured  several  gnns,  and  took 
500  prisoners;  while  Smith  and  Schofield  and 
the  dismounted  cavalry  pi'essed  back  the  left 
flank  of  the  Confederates  several  miles  to  the 
foot  of  the  Harpetli  Hills.  Steedman,  mean- 
while, had  gained  some  advantage  on  Thomas's 
extreme  left.  But  darkness  closed  the  contest, 
which  resulted  in  the  capture  by  the  Nationals 
of  1200  prisoners,  16  gnns,  40  wagons,  and  many 
small-arms.  Thomas  now  readjusted  his  lines. 
On  the  morning  of  the  16th  Wood  advanced, 
forced  back  Hood's  skirmishera  on  the  Franklin 
pike,  and,  pushing  on  southward,  was  confront- 
ed by  Hood's  new  line  of  defences  on  Overton's 
Hill,  five  miles  from  the  city.     Steedman  now  | 


secured  Wood's  flank  by  taking  post  on  his  left, 
and  Smith  came  in  on  Wood's  right,  while  Scho- 
field threatened  the  Confederate  left.  Wilson's 
cavalry,  dismounted,  formed  on  his  right.  The 
movement  on  Hood's  left,  so  successful  the  day 
before,  was  now  continued.  The  whole  Nation- 
al line  moved  to  within  six  hundred  yai'ds  of 
that  of  the  Confederates.  Wilson's  cavalry  was 
soon  upon  their  left  flank,  and  at  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  two  of  Wood's  brigades  assailed 
the  Confederates  on  Overton's  Hill,  in  front,  and 
Thompson's  negro  brigade  assailed  them  fnrther 
to  the  National  left.  These  attacks  were  re- 
pulsed with  fearful  loss  to  the  assailants.  The 
troops  were  rallied,  and  Smith  and  Schofield, 
charging  with  great  impetuosity  upon  the  Con- 
federate works  on  their  respective  fronts,  car- 
ried all  before  them.  Wilson's  dismonnted  men 
charged  farther  to  the  right  and  blocked  a" way 
of  retreat.  This  successful  movement  was  an- 
nounced by  shouts  of  victory,  which  Wood  and 
Steedman  heard,  and  again  charged  the  Con- 
federate works  on  their  front  which  were  taken 
and  secured.  The  Confederates  fled  in  such 
haste  that  they  left  behind  them  their  dead, 
wounded,  prisoners,  and  guns.  It  was  a  com- 
plete rout.  During  the  two  days,  Thomas  had 
captured  from  Hood  4462  prisoners,  53  guns,  and 
many  small-arms.  He  had  broken  the  spirit  of 
Hood's  army  beyond  hope  of  recovery.  Tho 
Confederates  fled  towards  Alabama,  pursued  for 
several  days,  while  rain  was  falling  copiously. 
The  streams  were  swollen,  and,  as  the  fugitives 
destroyed  the  bridges.behind  them,  and  the  Na^ 
tiouals  had  no  pontoons,  the  chase  was  unsuc- 
cessful. Then  the  weather  became  extremely 
cold.  At  Columbia,  on  the  Duck  River,  Forrest 
joined  the  retreating  host,  and  with  his  cavalry 
and  4000  infantry  he  covered  the  shattered  Con- 
federate army.  This  rear -guard  struck  back 
occiuiionally.  The  pursuit  was  suspended  at 
Lexington,  Ala.,  on  the  28th.  Thomas  estimat- 
ed his  entire  loas  in  his  campaign,  from  Sept.  7, 
1864,  to  Jan.  20, 1865,  at  iO,000  men,  or  less  than 
half  the  loss  of  Hood.  During  that  time  he 
had  captured  11,857  men,  besides  1332  who  had 
been  exchanged,  making  a  total  of  about  13,000. 
He  had  also  captured  72  serviceable  guns  and 
over  3000  small-arms. 

ITaahville,  Surrender  of.  General  Pillow 
had  telegraphed  to  N^ishville  while  the  siege  of 
Fort  Donelson  (which  see)  was  going  on, "Ene- 
my retreating !  Glorious  result!  Our  boys  fol- 
lowing and  peppering  their  rear!  A  complete 
victory!"  This  despatch  made  the  people  of 
Nashville  happy,  and  they  were  comfortably 
seated  in  their  churches  on  Sunday,  Feb.  16, 
1864,  when  the  news  reached  them  of  the  sur- 
render of  Fort  Donelson  to  the  Nationals  and 
the  cowardly  conduct  of  Floyd  and  Pillow. 
There  was  panic  everywhere.  General  A.  S. 
Johnston,  at  Bowling  Green,  ordered  the  troops 
there  to  fly  to  Nashville,  for  General  Mitchel,  of 
Buell's  army,  was  pressing  on  them.  They  did 
so,  after  destroying  property  valued  at  $500,000. 
They  were  followed  by  the  Army  of  the  Ohio. 
At  the  same  time  National  gunboats  were  as- 
cending the  Cumberland  River  to  co-operate 
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with  the  troops.  The  Secession iHts  of  Nash- 
ville were  fefti'fiilly  excited.  The  Governor  of 
Tennessee  (Harris)  rode  through  the  streets  like 
a  madman,  and  he  and  his  associates  gathered 
as  many  papers  as  possihle  at  the  Capitol  as 
concerned  themselves  and  fled  by  railway  to 
Memphis.  The  officers  of  banks  bore  away 
their  specie.  Citizens,  with  their  most  valua- 
ble portable  possessions,  fled  by  railway  to  De- 
catur and  Chattanooga.  Every  kind  of  wheeled 
vehicle  was  brought  into  requisition,  and  hack- 
hire  rose  to  twenty-five  dollars  an  hour.  The 
public  stores  were  thrown  wide  open,  and  every- 
body was  allowed  to  carry  away  provisions  and 
clothing.  Johnston  and  his  troops  passed  rap- 
Idly  through  the  city,  southward,  and  Nashville 
was  surrendered  to  the  Nationals  (Feb.  26)  by 
the  civil  authorities.  The  state  government 
being  abdicated,  and  the  Confederates  expelled 
from  Tennessee,  Andrew  Johnson,  of  East  Ten- 
nessee, was  appointed  provisional  governor, 
with  the  railit-ary  rank  of  brigadier.  Ho  en- 
tered upon  the  duties,  at  Nashville,  March  4, 
1862. 

Natchez.  This  Indian  nation  inhabited  Ihe 
eastern  bonlers  of  the  Mississippi  River.  They 
were  known  to  Europeans  as  early  as  the  year 
1560,  when  De  Luna  aided  the  Gulf  tribes  in  a 
war  against  them.  Their  traditions  aver  that 
they  came  from  the  southwest,  driven  by  hos- 
tile ancient  inhabitants,  when  some  of  them 
made  a  staud  on  the  Gulf  const,  and  others  pen- 
etrated to  the  spot  where  the  modern  city  bears 
the  name  of  their  nation'.  Their  sun-worship, 
mound-building,  and  language  point  to  a  rela- 
tionship with  the  inhabitant-s  of  Yucatan.  La 
Salle,  coming  from  the  north,  planted  a  cross  in 
their  country  in  1683.  Iberville  also  visited 
them,  and  proposed  to  build  a  city  there.  They 
were  brave,  wild,  and  dissolute.  Their  chief 
was  called  the  Great  Sun,  whose  power  was 
despotic.  They  averred  that  their  first  civil- 
izers  were  a  man  and  woman  who  descended 
from  the  sun.  In  a  temple  built  on  a  mound 
they  kept  a  perpetual  fire.  They  dresse^l  in 
robes  made  of  skins  or  feathei-s  in  winter,  and 
in  summer  light  garments  were  made  of  the 
bark  of  the  mulberry -tree  or  of  native  flax. 
They  had  many  feasts  and  revelled  in  sensual 
indulgence.  After  European  traders  found  them 
they  rapidly  declined  in  numbers  and  powder, 
while  they  fought  the  French.  The  Natchez 
w^ere  joined  by  the  Yazoos  and  Ciiickasaws 
(which  see),  while  the  Choctaws  (which  see) 
joined  the  French,  early  in  the  last  century. 
In  1730  the  French  fell  upon  and  almost  anni- 
hilated the  Natchez,  and  they  never  recovered 
from  the  shock.  After  maintaining  a  feeble 
nationality  for  a  century,  they  were  merged 
into  the  Creek  confederacy.  The  nation  and 
its  language  is  almost  extinct. 

Natchez,  The  French  at  War  with  the. 
The  French  had  built  a  fort  on  the  site  of 
Natchez,  called  Rosalie  (see  Crozat\  and  had  se- 
cured the  friendship  of  the  Choctaws,  a  numer- 
ous confederjicy.  (See  Choctaics.)  Surrounded 
by  the  people  of  the  confederacy,  and  dwelling 


chiefly  in  a  single  village  near  Fort  Rosalie, 
was  the  tribe  of  the  Natchez,  limited  in  num- 
bers and  territory,  but  remarkable  in  language, 
religion,  and  manners.  (See  Natchez.)  Alarmed 
by  the  encroachments  of  the  French  at  Fort 
Rosalie,  by  whom  their  village  was  demanded 
as  a  site  for  plantations,  the  Natehez,  whose 
temple  of  worship  was  there,  began  to  grow 
hostile;  and  this  feeling  was  stimulated  by  the 
Chickasaws,  who  lived  north  of  them,  on  the 
same  side  of  the  Mississippi.  (See  Chickanawa,) 
Around  Fort  Rosalie  a  French  settlement  had 
been  planted.  Encouraged  by  their  neighbors, 
the  Natchez  fell  upon  this  settlement  (Novem- 
ber, 1729)  and  massacred  iiOO  men  and  made 
captives  of  the  women  and  children.  The  ne- 
gro slaves  joined  the  Indians.  This  event  gave 
great  alanu  to  the  inhabitants  at  New  Orleans 
and  its  vicinity.  They  numbered,  at  that  time, 
about  6000,  a  thii-d  of  whom  wei-e  negro  slaves. 
The  settlers  were  in  fear  of  an  insurrection 
among  the  negroes,  as  well  as  Indian  forays, 
and  were  in  great  distress.  The  adult-s,  who 
were  armed, fortified  the  little  town;  and  a  mil- 
itary leader,  with  a  body  of  700  Choctaw  w^ar- 
riors,  surprised  the  Natchez  while  feasting  over 
their  victory.  Other  forces  from  New  Orleans 
joined  Le  Sueur,  and  the  Natchez  were  dispersed 
(1730),  some  fleeing  to  the  Chickasaws  and  oth- 
ers across  the  Mississippi.  Only  a  few  made 
their  escape.  The  great  chief — "child  of  the 
sun" — and  400  of  his  people  were  sent  to  Santo 
Domingo  and  sold  as  slaves.  Thus  that  ancient 
nation  was  destroyed. 

NatioD,  The,  Established.  While  the  Ar- 
ticles of  Confederati6n  remaine^l  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land,  and  the  prevailing  political 
doctrine,  exemplified  in  the  practical  workings 
of  the  government  of  the  League  of  States,  was 
that  of  "state  supremacy,"  no  respect  was  paid 
to  the  inchoate  Republic  as  a  "nation''  by  for- 
eign governments.  They  were  indifferent  to 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  because 
they  believed  it  would,  in  the  very  nature  of 
things,  be  temporary.  History  iiimished  no 
example  of  a  league  of  independent  states  long 
adhering  as  a  unit.  England  would  not  send  a 
representative  to  our  seat  of  government,  and 
the  other  powers  withheld  important  diplomat- 
ic intercourse.  Great  Britain  scornfully  rejects 
ed  overtures  for  establishing  reciprocal  commer- 
cial relations  with  the  Americans;  and  John 
Adams,  who,  in  February,  1785,  was  sent  to  Eng- 
land clothed  witii  the  full  powera  of  a  plenipo- 
tentiary, was  treated  with  so  much  coldness 

,  that  he  asked  and  received  permission  to  re- 
turn home.  But  when,  under  the  shadow  of 
the  national  Constitution,  the  new  nation  was 

j  born — a  nation  whose  existence  had  been  de- 
creed by  the  will  of  true  sovereignty,  the  peo- 
phj  and  whose  perpetuity  depends  upon  that 

!  will — it  immediately  arrested  the  profound  at- 
tention of  the  civilized  world.  It  was  seen  that 
its  commerce,  its  diplomacy,  and  its  dignity  no 
longer  depended  upon  and  was  subordinate  to 
thirteen  distinct  and  clashing  legislative  bod- 
ies, but  were  guarded  by  a  central  power  of 
wonderful  energy.    England,  France,  Spain,  and 
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Holland  placed  their  representatives  at  the  seat 
of  the  new  govenimeut,  and  the  world  was  swift 
to  acknowledge  that  the  new-born  nation  was 
a  power — positive,  tangible,  indubitable. 

XTational  CapitaL  By  act  of  Congress  the 
national  capital  was  to  be  located  on  the  Poto- 
mac, not  far  below  the  falls,  and  the  spot  was  left 
to  tlie  determination  of  commissioners.  They 
chose  the  lands  adjacent  to  Georgetown,  lying 
between  Rock  Creek  and  the  eastern  branch  of 
the  Potomac,  along  the  shores  of  the  river,  and 
made  arrangements  with  owners  of  the  land  for 
them  to  cede  to  the  United  States  the  whole,  con- 
taining from  three  to  five  thou- 
sand acres,  on  the  condition  that, 
when  it  should  be  surveyed  and 
laid  oif  as  a  city,  the  proprietors 
should  retain  every  other  lot; 
and  for  snch  parts  of  the  laud  as 
should  be  taken  for  public  use — for 
squares,  walks,  etc. — they  should 
be  allowed  at  the  rate  of  about 
seventy-five  dollars  an  acre,  the 
public  having  the  right  to  reserve 
such  part  of  wood  on  the  land  as 
might  be  thought  necessary  to  be 
preserved  for  ornament;  the  land- 
holders to  have  the  use  and  profits 
of  all  the  lands  until  the  city 
should  be  laid  off  into  lots  and 
sale  should  be  made  of  the  lots. 
Nothing  was  to  be  allowed  for 
the  ground  which  might  be  oc- 
cupied as  streets  or  alleys.  The 
lands  were  surveyed  by  Major 
L'Enfant  (an  engineer  who  had  served  in  the 
Continental  army),  under  the  general  direction 
of  Andrew  Ellicott,  of  Maryland ;  and  the  city 
was  laid  out  on  a  magnificent  scale  in  1791, 
with  broad  avenues  radiating  from  the  Capitol, 
bearing  the  names  of  the  several  states,  with 
streets  intersecting  them  in  such  a  peculiar  way 
that  they  have  ever  been  a  puzzle  to  strangers. 
The  corner-stone  of  thb  Capitol  was  laid  by 
Washington  in  1793,  with  Masonic  ceremonies. 
Only  the  two  wings  were  first  built,  and  these 
were  not  completed  until  1808.  The  seat  of 
government  was  transferred  to  the  national 
capital  (which  had  received  the  name  of  Wash- 
ington City)  in  1800,  when  the  President's  house 
was  first  occupied  by  Adams  and  his  family.  It 
was  then  a  dreary  place.  There  was  only  a  path 
leading  frem  the  President's  house  to  the  Capi- 
tol, which  were  a  mile  apart,  through  an  ehler 
swamp,  along  the  line  of  (present)  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  and  the  oflBcere  of  government  suffered 
many  privations  for  a  while.  Oliver  Wolcott, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  wrote,  in  the  fall  of 
1800 :  "  There  is  one  good  tavern,  about  forty 
rods  from  the  Capitol,  and  several  houses  are 
built  or  erecting,  but  I  don't  see  how  members 
of  Congress  clln  possibly  secure  lodgings  unless 
they  will  consent  to  live  like  scholars  in  a  col- 
lege, or  monks  in  a  monastery,'  ten  or  twenty 
crowded  in  one  house."  Gre<at  inconvenience 
was  felt  at  the  unfinished  presidential  mansion. 
"I  could  content  mj'self  anywhere  for  three 
months,"  wrote  Mrs.  Adams,  ^Vbnt,  surrounded 


with,  forests,  can  yon  believe  that  wood  is  not 
to  be  had,  because  people  cannot  be  found  to 
cut  and  cart  it!  ...  We  have,  indeed,  come  into 
*  at^ew  country.' " 

National  Capitol,  The,  a  Citadel.  The 
Capitol  at  Washington  was  made  a  vast  cita- 
del on  the  arrival  of  troops  there  after  the  close 
of  April,  1861.  Its  halls  and  committee-rooms 
were  used  as  barracks  for  the  soldiers ;  its  base- 
ment galleries  were  converted  into  store-rooms 
for  barrels  of  pork,  beef,  and  other  provisions 
for  the  army ;  and  the  vaults  under  the  broad 
terrace  on  the  western  front  of  the  Capitol  were 


OOTERKMKMT  BAKBRIKS  AT  THS  CAPITOL. 

converted  into  bakeries,  where  sixteen  thousand 
loaves  of  bread  were  baked  every  day.  The 
chimneys  of  the  ovens  pieix3ed  the  terrace  at 
the  junction  of  the  freestone  pavement  and  the 
grassy  slope  of  the  glacis ;  and  there,  for  three 
montbs,  dense  volumes  of  black  smoke  poured 
forth. 

National  Cavalry  Raids  in  Virginia.  Wh  ile 
Hooker  and  Lee  were  contending  near  Chan- 
celloi-sville  (which  see)  a  greater  part  of  the 
cavalry  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  raid- 
ing on  the  communications  of  Lee's  army  with 
Richmond.  Stoneman,  with  ten  thousand  men, 
at  first  peiformed  this  service.  He  rode  rapid- 
ly, crossing  rivers,  and  along  rough  roads,  and 
at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  struck  the  Vir- 
ginia Central  Railway  near  Louisa  Court-house, 
destroying  much  of  it  before  daylight.  They 
were  only  slightly  opposed,  and  at  midnight  of 
the  2d  (May,  1863)  the  raiders  were  divided  for 
separate  work.  On  the  morning  of  the  3<1  one 
party  destroyed  canal-boats,  bridges,  and  Con- 
federate supplies  at  Columbia,  on  the  James 
River.  Colonel  Kilpatrick,  with  another  party, 
struck  the  Fredericksburg  Railway  at  Hungary 
Station  and  destroyed  the  depot  and  railway 
there,  and,  sweeping  down  within  two  miles  of 
Richmond,  captured  a  lieutenant  and  eleven 
men  within  the  Confederate  works  of  that  cap- 
ital. Then  he  struck  the  Virginia  Central  Rail- 
way at  Meadows  Bridge,  on  the  Chickahominy  ; 
and  thence  pushed  on,  destroying  Confederate 
property,  to  Gloucester  Point,  on  the  York  River. 
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Another  party,  uuder  Lieutenant-colouel  Davis, 
destroyed  the  station  and  railway  at  Hanover 
Court-house,  and  followed  the  road  to  wi thin 
seven  miles  of  Eichmond,  and  also  pushed  on -to 
Gloucester  Point.  Another  party,  under  Gregg 
and  Buford,  destroyed  the  railwa}*^  property  at 
Hanover  Junction.  They  all  returned  to  the 
Rappahannock  hy  the  8th  of  May ;  hnt  they 
had  not  effected  the  errand  they  were  sent 
upon  —  namely,  the  complete  destruction  of 
Lee's  communications  with  Richmond. 

National  Cemeteries.  An  act  of  Congress, 
approved  July  17,  1862,  provided  "That  the 
President  of  the  United  States  shall  have  pow- 
er, whenever  in  his  opinion  it  shall  he  expedi- 
ent, to  purchase  cemetery  grounds  and  cause 
them  to  be  securely  enclosed,  to  be  used  as  a 
national  cemetery  for  the  soldiers  who  shall  die 
in  the  service  of  their  country.*'  There  was 
no  appropriation  of  money  for  the  purpose,  and 
the  act  remained  a  dead  lett'er  for  a  long  time. 
In  December,  1863,  and  March,  1864,  General 
Gteorge  H.  Tiiomas,  in  command  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Tennessee,  issned  orders  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  national  cemet-eries  at  Chatta- 
nooga and  at  Stone's  Ri  ver,nearMurfreesborough, 
to  receive  the  remains  of  those  who  fell  on  the 
battle-fields  around  the  former  and  at  the  latter 
place.  In  October,  1865,  circulars  of  a  general 
nature  were  issued  by  the  quartermaster-gen- 
eral, calling  upon  the  officers  of  his  department 
for  information  of  the  condition  of  the  graves  of 
Union  soldiers,  for  the  humane  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting and  identifying  their  remains.  A  full 
and  minute  report  for  the  district  of  Middle 
Tennessee,  made  by  Brevet  Lieu  tenant -colonel 
E.  B.  Whitman,  Dec.  1,  1865,  and  forwarded  to 
the  quartermaster -general,  revealed  the  neces- 
sity of  more  extended  and  systematic  explora- 
tions, and  led  to  the  organization  of  a  plan 
which  was  finally  ext-ended  in  its  operations 
over  the  whole  area  of  the  war,  or  wherever 
Union  soldiers  were  buried.  Colonel  Whitman 
was  at  once  assigned  by  General  Tbomas  to  the 
duty  of  visiting  and  reporting  upon  the  battle- 
fields and  localities  wherever  Union  soldiers 
were  buried  in  the  Department  of  the  Tennes- 
see, embracing  the  states  of  Kentucky,  Tennes- 
see, Mississippi,  Alabama,  and  Georgia;  a  duty 
which  he  performed  with  singular  fidelity,  intel- 
ligence, and  success.  Preliminary  steps  were 
taken  in  preparation  for  an  extended  and  thor- 
ough exploration,  by  the  publication  in  over 
three  hundred  newspapers  and  other  periodicals 
of  a  call  for  "  important  information  "  concern- 
ing the  honored  dead.  Facts  so  gathered  and 
classified  formed  important  guide-books.  Lists 
of  the  dead  were  collected  from  every  conceiv- 
able source ;  appeals  were  made  to  the  interest- 
ed, and  every  step  was  taken  to  collect  the  de- 
sired information.  A  competent  corps  of  ex- 
plorers of  the  battle-fields  and  other  localities 
-was  organized,  instructed  to  make  careful  notes, 
as  follows :  1.  Location  of  graves,  giving  direc- 
tion and  distance  from  some  known  and  prom- 
inent point  or  object;  2.  Number  of  graves, 
marked  and  unmarked  separately ;  3.  Condition 
of  graves  and  character  of  location,  whether  in 


open  fields  or  woods,  on  high  or  low  ground, 
and  whether  enclosed  or  not ;  4.  Names  of  the 
owners  of  the  land,  with  its  value,  and  the  name 
or  names  of  the  nearest  resident ;  5.  Lista  of  the 
inscriptions  on  head-boards,  except  in  case  of 
large  cemeteries  of  which  there  were  official 
records ;  6.  Names  of  persons  to  be  referred  to 
for  further  information,  citizens  or  ex-military ; 
7.  In  the  neighborhood  of  hospitals  the  name  or 
names  of  surgeons  or  others  who  had  been  in 
charge;  8.  At  posts  or  public  cemeteries,  the 
name  of  the  person  in  charge  of  making  inter- 
ments, or  sextons,  undertakers,  or  officers;  9. 
Any  information  and  statement's  of  facts  and  in- 
cidents procured  from  people  in  the  neighbor- 
hood ;  10.  Suggestions  in  regard  to  proper  places  . 
to  locate  permanent  cemeteries ;  11.  Statements 
in  regard  to  Confederate  graves  found  in  the 
same  neighborhood  with  Union  dead,  their  esti- 
mated number  and  general  condition.  Tabu- 
lated statements  of  explorers  were  made,  giv- 
ing the  name  of  the  state  and  county  searched ; 
number  of  localities  visited;  of  bodies  found; 
of  remains  identified  by  names  on  head-boards 
and  copied,  in  enclosnres  or  public  cemeteries, 
and  on  the  route  of  what  corps.  Mortuary  rec- 
ords were  kept,  and  so  was  preserved  informa- 
tion concerning  the  dead  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  lost  forever.  The  searching  parties 
consisted  generally  of  a  leader,  cook,  servant, 
recoixling  -  clerks,  and  a  small  military  escort. 
They  followed  the  routes  of  the  armies,  visited 
all  camping-graunds  and  localities  of  field-hos- 
pitals, and  swept  in  a  line  over  battle-fields,  for- 
wards and  backwards,  until  the  whole  area  was 
searched.  This  work  was  timely  performed,  for 
the  elements  and  other  causes  would  soon  have 
hidden  the  graves  from  recognition.  .Items  like 
the  following  abound  in  the  field-books  of  the 
explorers  within  less  than  a  year  after  the  close 
of  the  war:  '*  The  first  row  of  graves  is  almost 
entirely  covered  with  briers,  and  the  head-)>oard8 
and  inscriptions  are  in  a  bad  condition  ;  the  sec- 
ond row  is  better,  and  the  marks  on  the  head- 
boards are  plain ;  but  a  few  months  more  will 
make  both  the  head -boards  and  inscriptions 
nearly  useless."  These  preliminary  steps  were 
followed  by  the  location  of  cemeteries,  the  ap- 
pointment of  superintendents  of  construction, 
and  the  gathering  in  of  remains  and  reburying 
them.  The  work  of  reinterment  was  carried  on 
as  speedily  as  possible,  and  under  acts  of  Con- 
gross  measures  were  adopted  for  protecting  and 
beautifying  these  resting-places  of  the  dead  de- 
fenders of  the  Union,  and  for  their  x>ermanent 
identification.  It  waa  ordered  that  at  each  ceme- 
tery a  record  of  burials  should  be  kept,  in  which 
the  name,  rank,  company,  regiment,  and  date  of 
death  of  every  known  officer  or  private  soldier 
should  be  recorded ;  if  unknown,  it  was  to  be  so 
recorded.  A  duplicate  of  these  records  was  to 
be  sent  to  the  quartermaster-genel-al.  The  Sec- 
retary of  War  was  directed  to  select  superintend- 
ents from  any  enlisted  men  in  the  army,  dis- 
abled in  service,  who  should  permanently  reside 
at  the  cemetery  and  give  information  to  parties 
visiting  it.  On  June  30, 1876,  the  quartermaster- 
general  reported  that  there  were  eighty-one  ua- 
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tional  military  cemeteries  for  Boldiers  and  sail- 
ors, with  seveuty-one  snpertntendents,  and  con- 
taining the  graves,  of  310,t^  persons,  of  irhom 
164,6S5  are  known,  and  145,710  are  unknown. 
Besiiles  these,  there  were  17,000  Union  soldiers 
hnried  by  the  Qnarterniastcr's  Department  in 
various  public  and  private  incorporated  ceme- 
teries, not  known  as  national  military  ceme- 
teries, making  the  total  number  of  known  buri- 
als of  men  who  perished  in  defence  of  the  Re- 
public and  were  buried  where  they  fell  and 
died,  327,356.  Permanent  enclosures  of  stone, 
brick,  or  ii*on  have  been  made  for  these  ceme- 
teries, also  permanent  lodges  at  the  entrances  to 
them.  These  cemeteries  are  distributed  in  va- 
rious states,  as  follows:  New  York,  New^  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  West  Virgin- 
ia, North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
]«lorida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  Ken- 
tucky, Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Kansas, 
Nebraska,  Arkansas,  and  Louisiana;  also  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  the  city  of  Mexico. 
The  greater  number  (sixteen)  are  in  Virginia. 
The  entire  cost  of  these  cemeteries  was  over 
$6,500,000.  By  acts  of  Congress  (Feb.  22,  1867, 
and  Jan.  8, 1872)  the  Secretary  of  War  was  di- 
rected to  cause  each  grave  to  be  marked  with  a 
small  head-stone  or  block  of  marble,  with  the 
number  of  the  grave  on  each,  corresponding 
with  the  number  opposite  to  the  name  of  the 
party  in  a  register  of  burials  kept  at  each  ceme- 
tery, the  name  of  the  soldier,  his  rank,  company, 
and  regiment,  and  the  time  and  place  of  his 
death,  if  known ;  if  not  known,  to  be  marked 
"  Unknown."  This  business  was  placed  in  charge 
of  the  Quartermaster's  Department,  and  has  been 
thoroughly  completed.  Advei*tisements  were 
published  calling  for  proposals  for  furnishing 
the  little  monuments,  and  requiring  them  to  be 
marked  in  the  following  mauner : 

3269. 
JOHN  SMITH, 

CORPORAL, 

CO.  B,  10th  oino  VOLS. ; 
DiSD  25th  nov'kxbkr,  1863. 

CHATTANOOGA,  TKNN. 

This  patriotic  work  has  been  fully  completed, 
at  a  heavy  aggregate  cost,  but  which  the  grate- 
ful nation  has  gladly  appropriated.  The  lands 
on  which  the  cemeteries  are  located  have  been 
purchased,  and  the  Jurisdiction  ceded  to  the  na- 
tional government  by  the  states  iu  which  the 
cemeteries  are  located.  Immense  iron  siege- 
guns  placed  erect  upon  granite  pedestals  form 
appropriate  and  enduring  monuments  in  most 
of  the  cemeteries,  and  iu  each  a  flag-staff  has 
been  erected.  Congress  passed  a  law  (June  1, 
ikf72)  allowing  all  soldiers  and  sailors  honorably 
discharged  from  the  service  of  the  United  States 
who  might  die  in  a  destitute  condition,  burial 
in  the  national  cemeteries.  ''  Rolls  of  Uonor,'^ 
containing  the  name,  rank,  company,  regiment, 
and  date  and  place  of  death  of  every  known  sol- 
dier who  died  in  defence  of  the  Union,  have  been 
published  by  the  quartermaster-general  iu  twen- 
ty-seven thin  volumes. 

National  Congresfl,  First  Mebtixo  of  the. 
March  4, 1789,  was  appointed  as  the  time,  and 


the  City  Hall  in  New  York,  renovated  and  called 
"  Federal  Hall,"  was  designated  as  the  place  for 
the  meeting  of  the  First  Congress  under  the  new 
Constitution.  There  was  great  tardiness  in  as- 
sembling. Only  eight  senators  and  thirteen  rep- 
resentatives appeared  on  the  appointed  day.  On 
the  11th  of  March  a  circular  letter  was  sent  to 
the  absentees,  urging  their  prompt  attendance ; 
but  it  was  the  30th  before  a  quorum  (thirty  mem- 
bers) of  the  House  was  present.  Frederick  A. 
Muhlenberg,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  chosen  Speak- 
er of  the  House,  and  John  Langdon,  of  New 
Hampshire,  was  made  (April  6)  President  of  the 
Senate,  **for  the  sole  purpose  of  opening  and 
counting  the  votes  for  President  and  Vice-Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States."  Washington  was 
.chosen  President  by  a  uuanimous  vote  (sixty- 
nine),  and  John  Adams  was  elected  Vice-Pres- 
ident by  a  majority.  He  journeyed  to  New  York 
when  notified  of  his  election,  and  wa«  inaugu- 
rated April  21,  1789.  Washington  was  inau- 
gurated April  30.  (See  Washington's  Inaugura- 
tian.) 

National  Constitution,  The.  Sagacious  men 
perceived  the  utter  inefficieuc}'-  of  the  Articles 
of  Confederation  ns  a  Constitution  of  a  national 
government.  So  early  as  1780,  while  their  rati- 
fication by  the  states  was  pending.  Alexander 
Hamilton,  then  only  twenty-three  years  of  age, 
in  a  long  letter  to  James  Duane,  in  Congress, 
dated  "  At  the  Liberty  Pole,"  Sept.  3,  gave  an 
outline  sketch  of  a  national  constitution,  and 
suggested  the  calling  of  a  convention  to  frame 
such  a  system  of  go\-ernmeut.  During  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  published  in  the  A'eir  York  Pack- 
et ( then  published  at  Fishkill,  Duchess  Co., 
N.  Y.)  a  series  of  papers  under  the  title  of  The 
Constitutionalist,  which  were  devoted  chiefly  to 
the  discussion  of  the  defects  of  the  Articles 
of  Confederation.  In  the  summer  of  1782,  he 
succeeded  iu  having  the  subject  brought  before 
the  Legislature  of  New  York,  then  in  session  at 
Ponghkeepsie,  on  the  Hudson,  and  that  body,  by 
a  resolution  drawn  by  Hamilton  and  presented 
by  his  father-in-law.  General  Schuyler,  recom- 
mended (July  21,  1782)  the  assembling  of  a  na- 
tional convention  to  revise  the  Articles,  ^'  reserv- 
ing the  right  of  the  respective  legislatures  to 
ratify  their  determinations."  In  the  spring  of 
1783,  Hamilton,  in  Congress,  expressed  an  ear- 
nest desire  for  such  a  convention.  Pelatiah  Web- 
ster and  Thomas  Paine  wrote  in  favor  of  it  the 
same  year,  and  in  1784  Noah  Webster  wrote  a 
pamphlet  on  the  subject  which  he  earned  iu 
person  to  General  Washington.  In  that  pam- 
phlet Webster  proposed  ^*  a  new  system  of  gov- 
ernment which  should  act,  not  on  the  states^  hut  di- 
rectly on  individualSy  and  vest  in  Congress  full  pow- 
er to  carry  its  laws  into  effect."  The  plan  deep- 
ly impressed  the  mind  of  Washington.  Events 
in  North  Carolina  and  Massachusetts  (see  Fi^ank- 
landy  and  Shays's  Bebellion)  made  many  leading 
men  anxious  about  the  future.  They  sarw  the 
weakness  of  the  existing  form  of  government. 
In  the  autumn  of  1785,  Washington,  in  a  letter 
to  James  Warren,  deplored  that  weakness,  and 
the  *^  illiberality,  jealousy,  and  local  policy  of 
the  states,"  that  was  likely  to  "sink  the  new 
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nation  in  tbe  eyes  of  Europe  into  contempt.'' 
Finally^  after  many  grave  discussions  at  Mount 
Vernon,  Washington,  acting  upon  the  sugges- 
tions of  Hamilton  made  five  years  before,  pro- 
posed a  convention  of  the  several  states  to  agree 
upon  a  plan  of  unity  in  a  commercial  arrange- 
ment, over  which,  by  the  existing  Constitution, 
Congress  had  no  control.  Coming  from  such  an 
exalted  source,  the  suggestion  was  acted  upon. 
A  convention  of  delegates  from  the  several  states 
was  called  at  Annapolis,  Md.  Only  five  states 
(New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Dela- 
ware, and  Virginia)  sent  deputies.  These  met 
Sept.  11,  1786.  Tbere  being  only  a  minority  of 
the  states  present,  they  deferred  action,  at  the 
same  time  recommending  another  convention. 
On  Feb.  21,  1787,  the  Congress,  by  resolution, 
strongly  urged  the  several  legislatures  to  send 
deputies  to  a  convention  to  meet  in  Philadelphia 
in  May  following,  **  for  the  sole  and  express  pur- 
pose of  revising  the  Articles  of  Confederation." 
Delegates  were  appointed  by  all  the  states  ex- 
cepting Rhode  Island.  The  conventiun  assem- 
bled at  the  appointed  time  (May  14),  but  only 
one  half  the  states  were  then  represented.  The 
remainder  did  not  all  arrive  before  May  24. 
Washington,  who  was  a  delegate  from  Virginia, 
was  chosen  president  of  the  convention,  and  Will- 
iam Jackson,  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends, 
was  made  secretary.  Edmund  Randolph,  of  Vir- 
ginia, opened  the  proceedings  by  a  carefnlly  pre- 
pared speech,  in  which  the  defects  of  the  exist- 
ing Constitution  were  pointed  out.  At  its  con- 
clusion ho  offered  fifteen  resolntions,  in  which 
were  embodied  the  leading  principles  whereon 
to  constmct  a  new  form  of  governnient.  In 
these  was  the  suggestion  that  **  a  natianal  gov- 
ernment onght  to  be  established,  consisting  of  a 
supreme  legislature,  executive,  and  judiciary." 
Upon  this  broad  idea  the  convention  proceeded, 
and  had  not  gone  far  when  tho^^  perceived  that 
the  Articles  of  Confederation  were  too  radically 
defective  to  form  a  basis  for  a  stable  govern- 
ment. Therefore  they  did  not  attempt  to  amend 
them,  but  proceeded  to  fonn  an  entirely  new 
Constitution.  For  many  weeks  debates  went 
on,  when  (Sept.  10, 1787)  nil  plans  and  amend- 
ments adopted  by  the  convention  were  referred 
to  a  committ<ee  for  revision  and  arrangement.  It 
consisted  of  James  Madison,  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton, Thomas  Johnson,  Rufus  King,  and  Gonver- 
neur  Morris.  The  latter  pnt  the  document  into 
proper  literary  form.  It  was  signed  by  nearly 
all  the  members  of  the  convention  on  the  17th. 
The  convention  ordered  these  proceedings  to  be 
laid  before  Congress,  and  recommended  that 
body  to  submit  the  instrument  to  the  people  (not 
the  states)  and  ask  them,  the  source  of  all  sover- 
eignty y  to  ratify  or  reject  it.  It  was  done.  The 
Constitution  was  violently  assailed,  especially 
by  the  extreme  supporters  of  the  doctrine  of 
state  sovereignty.  The  consent  of  the  people  of 
nine  states  was  necessary  to  secure  its  ratifica- 
tion. The  New  Hampshire  convention  com- 
pleted the  work  by  voting  for  its  ratification, 
Jnue  21,  1788.  All  the  rest  had  ratified  it,  ex- 
cepting Rhode  Island,  before  the  close  of  that 
year ;  North  Carolina  having  Voted  for  it  Nov. 


21.  Rhode  Island  held  back  until  May  29, 1790, 
the  government,  under  the  new  Constitution, 
having  gone  into  operation  on  March  4,  17B9. 

National  Cnxrenoy.  On  the  3d  of  June,  1864, 
Congress  provided  for  a  separate  burean  in  the 
Treasury  Department,  the  chief  officer  of  which 
is  called  the  comptroller  of  the  currency,  wIkims 
office  is  under  the  general  direction  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Ti-easury.  It  provided  that  hkso- 
ciations  for  carrying  on  the  business  of  banking 
might  be  formed,  consisting  of  not  less  than  five 
persons ;  that  no  association  should  be  organized 
under  the  act  with  a  less  capital  than  $100,000, 
nor,  in  a  city  the  popnlation  of  which  exceeded 
50,000,  with  a  less  capital  than  |200,000;  butthat 
banks  with  a  capital  of  not  less  than  $50,000 
might,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  be  estnblished  in  any  place  the  popu- 
lation of  which  did  not  exceed  6000.  It  also  pro- 
vided that  such  associations  should  have  exist- 
ence for  twenty  years,  and  might  exercise  the 
general  powers  of  banking  companies ;  that  the 
capital  should  be  divided  into  shares  of  $100 
each  ;  that  stockholders  should  be  liable  to  the 
extent  of  the  stock  for  the  debts  nnd  contracts 
of  the  bank ;  that  every  association,  prelimina- 
ry to  the 'commencement  of  banking  business, 
should  transfer  bonds  of  the  United  States  to  an 
amount  not  less  than  $.30,000,  nnd  not  less  than 
one  thii'd  of  the  capital  stock  paid  in  ;  that  upon 
the  proper  examination  being  made  into  the  af- 
fairs of  the  proposed  institution,  it  should  be 
entitled  to  receive  from  the  comptroller  of  the 
cuiTency  circulating  notes  equal  in  amonnt  to 
twenty  per  cent,  of  the  current  market  value  of 
the  bonds  transferred,  but  not  exceeding  nine- 
ty per  cent,  of  the  par  value  of  such  bonds. 
It  was  also  provided  that  notes  to  an  amount 
not  exceeding  in  value  $300,000,000  should  be 
issued ;  that  these  notes  should  be  received  at 
par  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  in  payment 
of  taxes,  excises,  public  lands,  and  all  other  dues 
to  the  United  States  except  for  duties  on  im- 
ports, and  also  for  all  salaries  and  other  debts 
and  demands  owing  by  the  United  Stotes  to  in- 
dividuals, corporations,  and  associations  within 
the  United  States,  except  interest  on  the  public 
debt,  and  in  redemption  of  the  national  curren- 
cy ;  that  the  rate  of  interest  to  be  charged  should 
be  that  allowed  by  the  state  or  teiTitory  where 
the  bank  should  be  located,  and  that  any  state 
bank  might  become  a  national  bank  under  the 
act.  By  an  act  passed  in  March,  1867,  it  was 
provided  that  tempm'ary  loan-certificates,  bear- 
ing three  per  cent,  interest,  might  be  issued  to 
an  amount  not  exceeding  $50,000,000,  and  that 
such  certificates  might  constitute  for  any  na- 
tional bank  a  part  of  the  reserve  provided  for 
by  law,  provided  that  not  less  than  three  fifths 
of  the  reserve  of  each  bank  should  consist  of 
lawful  money  of  the  United  States,  In  January, 
1868,  an  additional  amonnt  of  $25,000,000  of  tem- 
porary loan-certificates  was  autliorized,  and  in 
July,  1870,  provision  made  for  issuing  $54,000,000 
additional  currency  to  national  banks.  By  u 
law  which  taxed  all  banks  chartered  by  states 
ten  per  cent,  on  all  circulation  paid  out  by 
them,  Congi*e88  effectually  drove  their  uot<is 
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from  circulation.  This  national  paper-curren- 
cy is  at  par  in  every  part  of  tbe  United  States, 
and  affords  the  sonudest  paper -currency  ever 
contrived.  In  1875  Congress  passed  an  act  mak- 
ing banking  free  under  the  national  system, 
without  any  restrictions  as  to  the  amount  of 
circulating  notes  that  may  be  issued  to  any  part 
of  the  country,  and  the  privileges  attached  to 
tbe  national  banks  are  open  to  individuals  else- 
where. 

National  Gkiremment,  Srat  of  the.  By 
act  of  Congress  approved  July  16,  1790,  the  seat 
of  the  national  government  was  to  be  located  on 
the  Potomac  River.  The  commissioners  appoint- 
ed to  locate  it  were  Thomas  Johnson,  David  Stu- 
art, and  Daniel  Carroll,  of  Maryland,  and  they 
gave  the  name  of  Washington  to  the  new  city 
laid  out.  The  public  offices  were  removed  to 
Washington  from  Philadelphia  in  June,  1800, 
and  the  tirst  meeting  of  Congress  took  place  at 
Washington  in  November  of  the  same  year.  The 
act  assuming  Jnrisdiction  was  approved  by  Pres- 
ident Adams  Feb.  27,  1801.  The  Monahoac  and 
Monacon  Indians  once  occupied  the  site  of  the 
city,  and  it  was  called  Conococheagne,  meaning 
"  Roaring  Waters,"  from  the  number  of  brooks 
in  the  vicinity  and  the  falls  in  the  Potomac 
near.  The  site  of  the  Capitol  was  once  owned 
by  a  mun  named  Pope,  who  gave  it  the  name  of 
Rome,  and  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Potomac, 
that  flows  near,  he  called  the  Tiber.  The  emi- 
nence on  which  the  Capitol  stands  might  have 
been  properly  called,  iu  that  connection,  the 
Capitoline  Hill.  The  city  was  incorporated  May 
3, 1802.     (See  National  Capital.) 

National  Troops  at  Annapolis.  General  B. 
F.  Butler  was  in  Philadelphia  on  April  19, 1861, 
when  he  first  heard  of  the  assault  on  Massachu- 
setts troops  in  Baltimore.  He  hod  orders  to  go 
to  Washin^on  through  Baltimore.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  he  could  not  do  so  without  trouble, 
and  he  took  counsel  with  General  Robert  Pat- 
terson, the  commander  of  the  "  Department  of 
Washingtou."  He  also  consulted  Commodore 
Dupont,  commander  of  the  navy-yard  there,  and 
it  was  agreed  that  the  troops  under  General 
Butler  should  go  from  Perry  vi lie,  on  the  Susque- 
hanna, to  Annapolis,  by  water,  and  thence  across 
Maryland,  seizing  and  holding  Annapolis  Junc- 
tion by  the  way.  Butler  laid  before  his  officers 
a  plan  which  contemplated  seizing  and  holding 
Annapolis  as  a  means  of  communication,  and  to 
make  a  foi*ced  march  with  a  part  of  his  troops 
from  that  port  to  Washington.  He  wrote  to 
the  Governor  of  Massachusetts  to  send  the  Bos- 
ton Light  Artillery  to  Annapolis,  and  the  next 
morning  he  proceeded  with  his  troops  to  Perry- 
ville,  embarked  in  the  powerful  steam  ferry- 
boat Maryland,  and  at  a  little  past  midnight 
reached  Annapolis.  The  town  and  Naval  Acad- 
emy were  in  the  hands  of  the  Secessionists,  and 
were  all  lighted  up  in  expectation  of  the  arrivnl 
of  a  body  of  insurgents,  by  water,  from  Balti- 
more, to  assist  them  in  seizing  the  venerable 
and  venerated  frigate  ConstituHon^  lying  there, 
and  adding  her  to  the  Confederate  navy.  The 
arrival  of  these  troops  was  just  in  time  to  save 


her.  Many  of  Butler's  troops  were  seamen  at 
home,  and  these  assisted  in  getting  the  Consti- 
tution to  a  place  of  safety  beyond  the  bar.  Gov-^ 
ernor  Hicks  was  at  Annapolis,  and  advised  But- 
ler not  to  land  Northern  troops.  "  They  are  not  * 
Northern  troops,"  said  Butler.  "  They  are  a  part 
of  the  whole  militia  of  the  United  States,  obey- 
ing the  call  of  the  President."  This  was  the 
root  of  the  matter — the  idea  of  nationality  as 
opposed  to  state  supremacy.  He  called  on  the 
governor  and  the  mayor  of  Annapolis.  To  their 
remonstrances  against  his  landing  and  march- 
ing through  Maryland,  Butler  replied  that  the 
orders  and  demands  of  his  government  were  im- 
perative, and  that  he  should  land  and  march  on 
the  capital  as  speedily  as  possible.  He  assured 
them  that  peaceable  citizens  should  be  uuuio- 
lested  and  the  laws  of  Maryland  be  respected. 
On  the  22d  the  New  York  Seventh  Regiment, 
Colonel  Lefferts,  arrived  at  Annapolis  on  u 
steamer.  All  the  troops  were  landed  and  quar- 
tered at  the  Naval  Academy.  The  Secession- 
ists, meanwhile,  had  torn  up  the  railway,  taken 
the  locomotives  to  pieces,  and  hidden  them. 
Terrible  stories  reached  Butler  of  a  great  force 
of  insurgents  at  Annapolis  Junction.  He  did 
not  believe  them,  and  moved  on,  after  taking 
formal  military  possession  of  Annapolis  and  the 
railway  to  Annapolis  Junction.  Two  Massa- 
chusetts companies  seized  the  railway  station, 
in  which  they  found  a  disabled  locomotive  con- 
cealed. "  Does  any  one  know  anything  about 
this  machine?"  inquired  Butler.  "Onr  shop 
made  that  engine,  General,"  said  Charles  Ho- 
mans,  of  the  Beverly  Light  Guard.  "  I  guess  I 
can  put  her  in  order  and  run  her."  "  Do  it," 
said  the  General ;  and  it  was  soon  done,  for  that 
regiment  was  full  of  engineers  and  mechanics. 
It  was  a  remarkable  regiment.  Theodore  Win- 
throp  said  that  if  the  words  were  given,  "  Poets, 
to  the  front!"  or  "Painters,  present  arms!"  or 
"  Sculptors,  charge  bayonets!"  there  would  be 
ample  responses.  The  hidden  rails  were  hunt- 
ed up  and  found  in  thickets,  ravines,  and  bot- 
toms of  streams,  and  the  road  was  soon  in  such 
a  condition  that  the  troops  moved  on,  on  the 
morning  of  the  24th,  at  the  rate  of  about  one 
mile  an  hour,  laying  the  track  anew  and  build- 
ing bridges.  Skirmishers  went  ahead  and  scouts 
on  the  flanks.  The  distance  to  the  Junction 
from  Annapolis  was  twenty  miles.  They  saw 
none  of  the  terrible  Marylauders  they  had  been 
warned  against.  The  troops  reached  Annapolis 
Junction  on  the  morning  of  the  25th,  when  the 
Seventh  Regiment  went  oil  to  Washington  and 
the  Massachusetts  regiment  remained  to  hold 
the  railroads.  Other  troops  arrived  at  Annapo- 
lis, and  General  Scott  ordered  Butler  to  remain 
there,  hold  the  town  and  road,  and  superintend 
the  forwarding  of  troops  to  Washington.  The 
"  Departmept  of  Annapolis"  was  created,  which 
embraced  the  country  twenty  miles  on  each 
side  of  tbe  railway  to  within  four  miles  of  the 
capital.  The  Seventh  Regiment  were  the  first 
troops  that  reached  Washington  after  the  trag- 
edy at  Baltimore  a  week  before. 

National  Troops  at  Chattanooga.   After  the 
battle  of  Chickamauga  (which  see)  and  the  con- 
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centr&tion  of  the  National  troops  at  Chattanooga , 
Bragg  took  measares  to  starve  the  Union  forces. 
He  seized  Lookont  Mountain  and  Missionaries' 
Ridge,  and  gained  possession  of  the  left  bank  of 
the  Tennessee  River,  by  which  he  cut  oft*  com- 
munication by  water  between  the  Union  army 
and  its  supplies  at  Bridgeport  and  St«vensou. 
Rosecrans  was  therefore  compelled  to  transport 
them  in  wagons  from  their  depots,  through  the 
rugged  mountains  on  the  right  bank  of  the  riv- 
er, by  way  of  the  Sequatchie  valley,  fifty  or  six- 
ty miles,  and  then  across  the  Tennessee  at  Chat- 
tanooga, over  pontoon  bridges.  For  a  while  the 
Army  of  the  Cumberland  was  on  very  short  al- 
lowance, and  not  less  than  ton  thousand  horses 
and  mules  were  starved  or  worked  to  death. 
Graut,  when  he  took  command,  telegraphed  to 
Thomas,  ^*  Hold  Chattanooga,  at  all  hazards,'^ 
and  Thomas  had  replied,  '^  I  will  hold  the  t^wn 
until  we  starve.''  The  danger  was  imminent. 
Bragg's  cavalry  had  crossed  the  Tennessee  and 
were  raiding  on  the  Hue  of  the  transportation 
trains,  destroying  supplies.  (See  Wheehr^s  Raid,) 
In  these  movements  there  were  some  stirring  en- 
counters. Vigorous  measures  were  soon  taken 
for  the  relief  of  the  confined  army,  and  it  was 
speedily  effected. 

NationalltieB  of  the  EngUah- American  Col- 
onies. A  great  majority  of  the  immigrants  who 
settled  the  English  domain  in  America  were  of 
Teutonic  origin.  The  English,  Lowland  Scotch, 
Dutch,  and  Swedes  were  decidedly  of  Grerman 
blood.  The  Irish  and  French  were  few  at  tii-st. 
Denmark  and  the  Baltic  region  contributed  a 
considerable  number,  and  natives  from  Africa 
were  soon  scattered  profusely  among  the  white 
population  of  all  the  colonies.  They  were  peo- 
])le  of  varied  and  opposite  tast-es,  habits,  and 
theological  views,  but,  as  a  rule',  they  commin- 
gled without  asperity,  and  when  the  time  came 
for  a  political  union  no  serious  antagonisms 
were  apparent.  Churchmen  and  Dissenters, 
Roman  Catholics,  Puritans,  and  Friends  final- 
ly settled  down  quietly  together  and  labored, 
with  a  generous  spirit  and  unsuspicious  of  each 
other,  for  the  public  good.  The  Puritans.of  New 
England,  the  Friends  or  Quakers  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, the  Roman  Catholics  of  Maryland,  and  the 
Churchmen  of  Virginia,  though  often  narrow  in 
their  theological  views,  manifested  a  common 
love  for  liberty,  and  acted  upon  the  just  rule 
that  the  majority  should  govern. 

Native  American  Party.  In  1844  the  great 
influx  of  foreigners  into  the  city  of  New  York 
for  several  years  preceding,  and  the  facility  with 
which  our  naturalization  laws  permitted  foreign- 
ers to  become  voters,  had  enabled  the  adopted  cit- 
izens to  hold  the  balance  of  power  between  the 
two  great  parties,  Whigs  and  Democrats,  in  the 
city  elections.  The  consequence  was  that  when 
either  party  gained  a  victory  the  adopted  citi- 
zens claimed,  as  was  alleged,  an  unreasonable 
share  of  the  spoils,  and  the  amount  of  the  pat- 
ronage controlled  by  the  mayor  and  Common 
Council  of  New  York  was  very  great.  The  na- 
tive citizens  became  alarmed,  and  it  was  re- 
solved to  endeavor  to  make  the  naturalization 


laws  more  stringent.  A  lai^ge  number  of  citi- 
zens, including  many  of  the  most  respectable  in 
character  and  wealth,  united'  in  forming  a  **  Na- 
tive American  Party."  They  nominate<l  James 
Harper  (the  head  of  the  publishing  house  of 
Harper  &  Brothers)  for  mayor,  and  he  was  elect- 
ed by  a  migority  of  4316,  with  a  greater  portion 
of  the  aldermen.  The  Native  American  party 
immediately  extended  its  influence,  and  for  some 
years  held  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  politics  of 
the  Republic. 

Natoralisation  Act;  Fikst.  On  March  22, 
1790,  a  bill  was  passed  providing  for  a  uniform 
rule  of  naturalization.  It  authorized  all  courts 
of  record  to  entertain  the  applications  of  *^  alien 
free  white  persons"  who  had  resided  within  the 
United  States  for  two  years,  and,  on  proof  of 
good  character  and  their  taking  an  oath  or  af- 
firmation to  support  the  Constitution,  to  admit 
such  persons  as  citizens.  It  also  provided  that 
no  persons  who  had  been  disfranchised  by  any 
state  uuder  laws  passed  during  the  Revolution 
was  to  be  readmitted  as  a  citizen,  except  by  a 
legislative  act  of  the  state  to  which  he  had  for- 
merly belonged.  The  power  of  admitting  new 
citizens  is  still  retained  by  all  courts  of  record, 
but  in  other  respects  the  law  has  been  modified. 

NatazaUzation  Law,  New.  The  Reign  of 
Terror  in  France  had  caused  the  emigration  to 
America  of  a  largo  number  of  French  citizens, 
many  of  them  nobles,  who  had  been  banished 
from  their  country.  Many  of  the  discontent- 
ed Irish  sought  refuge  in  the  United  States. 
British  agents  at  that  time  carried  on  a  large 
portion  of  the  trade  of  the  Southern  States,  and 
Madison  had  proposed  measures  to  exclude  for- 
eign residents  in  America  from  an  equal  partici- 
pation with  citizens  in  commercial  privileges. 
The  fear  of  foreign  democrats  by  the  Federalists 
and  the  fear  of  foreign  aristocrala  by  the  Re- 
publicans made  both  parties  in  agreement  in 
framing  a  new  naturalization  law,  early  in  1795, 
making  the  attainment  of  citizenship  by  an  alien 
more  difiicnit.  The  new  act  required  the  pre- 
limiiuiry  residence  of  the  alien,  before  naturali- 
zation, of  five  years ;  also  a  three  years'  previous 
declaration  of  intention  to  become  a  citizen,  to 
be  made  in  a  court  of  record ;  also,  one  year's 
residence  in  the  state  where  the  naturalization 
should  be  had.  The  new  citizen  was  called  upon 
to  renounce,  forever,  all  allegiance  and  fidelity 
to  any  foreign  prince  or  state ;  and  if  he  had 
borne  any  title  of  nobility,  he  must  make  an  ex- 
press renunciation  of  it.  The  last  provision  elic- 
ited warm  debate  in  Congress.  (See  Ittlea  of 
Nobility.) 

Naturalized  Citizens  Protected.  The  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  makes  no  distinc- 
tion between  its  citizens,  whether  native  or  nat- 
uralized, in  furnishing  protection  to  them.  A  • 
notable  illustration  of  this  was  given  in  tho 
case  of  Martin  Koszta,  a  Hungarian  exile,  who 
had  been  naturalized  in  the  United  States. 
While  he  was  engaged  in  business  in  Smyrna, 
Asia  Minor,  he  was  seized  by  order  of  the  Aus- 
trian consul-general,  and  placed  on  board  a  Tea- 
sel bound  for  Trieste,  as  a  refugee.    The  St  Louis 
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(Captain  Ingrabam),  a  naval  vessel  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  was  then  lying  in  the  harbor  of  Smyr- 
na. Hearing  of  the  arrest,  Captain  Ingraham 
claimed  Koezta  as  an  American  citizen.  On  the 
refusal  of  the  Anstrian  antborities  to  release 
The  prisoner,  Ingraham  cleared  his  vessel  for  ac- 
tion (July,  1853)  and  threatened  to  fire  upon  the 
brig  if  Koszta  was  not  delivered  within  a  given 
time.  The  Austrians  yielded  to  the  argument 
of  forty  well-shotted  guns,  and  the  prisoner  was 
placed  in  the  custody  of  the  French  consul  to 
await  the  action  of  the  resx>ective  governments. 
Ingrabam's  conduct  was  applauded  by  his  coun- 
trymen, and  Congress  voted  him  a  sword.  This 
protection  of  an  humble  adopted  citizen  of  the 
United  States  in  a  foreign  land  increased  the 
respect  for  our  government  and  flag  abroad. 
The  pride  of  the  Austrian  government  was  se- 
verely wounded.  It  issued  a  protest  against 
the  proceedings  of  Ingraham,  and  sent  it  to  all 
the  European  courts.  The  Anstrian  minister  at 
Washington  demanded  an  apology,  or  other  re- 
drees,  from  the  United  States  government,  and 
threatened  it  with  the  displeasure  of  his  royal 
master.  No  serious  difficulty  ensued.  Koszta 
soon  returned  to  the  United  States. 

Navajos.     This  family  really  forms  a  part 
of  the  Apaches,  but  is  more  civilized 
than  the  rest  of  the  tribe.    They  oc- 
cupy the  table-lauds  and  mountain 
districts  on  the  San  Juan  and  Little 
Colorado  rivers,  and  cultivate  the  soil 
extensively.    With  their  more  war- 
like kindred,  the  Apaches,  they  have 
carried  on  hostilities  with  the  Mexi- 
cans from  a  very  early  period.    At- 
tempts to  subjugate  them  had  failed, 
and  treaties  were  broken  by  them  as 
soon  as  made  until  1863,  when  Colo- 
nel Carson  conquered  them  and  com- 
pelled them  to  remove  some  distance 
from    their   monutain    fastnesses. 
There,  iu  a  sterile  and  nnhealtbful 
country,  they  were  kept  until  1869, 
when  they  were  allowed,  seven  thou- 
sand in  number,  to  return  to  their 
old  domain,  where  they  have  stayed 
quietly  on  a  reservation.     In  1872 
the  Navajos  on  that  reservation  numbered  over 
nine  thousand,  with  their  outlying  bands.  They 
receive  from  the  Uuited  States  government,  in 
annuities,  $91,000.  They  cultivate  the  soil  rude- 
ly, make  the  cloth  they  use,  and  dress  decently, 
covering  their  whole  bodies. 

Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis,  The,  was  es- 
tablished in  1845  by  Hon.  George  Bancroft,  then 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
a  thorough  education  to  prospective  officers  of 
various  grades  in  the  United  States  navy.  There 
is  a  naval  observatory  connected  with  the  acad- 
emy, well  supplied  with  instruments,  a  careful- 
ly selected  library  of  about  fifteen  thousand  vol- 
umes, and  a  large  naval  hospital.  Two  ships  of 
war  are  attached  to  the  institution,  used  during 
the  summer  months  as  practice-ships  and  for  sea 
excursions.  During  the  Civil  War  the  academy 
was  removed  to  Newport,  R.  I.,  but  was  brought 
back  soon  after  the  close  of  the  conflict, 
n.— 11 


Naval  Battle  on  the  Mlmriairippl.  The 
gunboats  of  Commodore  Farragut  and  the  mor- 
tar-fleet of  Commodore  Porter  attacked  Fort 
Jackson,  sixty  miles  below  New  Orleans,  on 
April  18, 1862.  (See  New  OrleatiBj  Capture  of.) 
Fort  Jackson  opened  the  conflict  by  a  shot, 
when  a  bombardment  was  commenced  by  twen- 
ty mortar- vessels.  Porter,  on  the  Harriet  Lane^ 
directed  the  firing.  This  conflict  was  continued 
several  days,  assisted  by  the  gunboats,  when, 
perceiving  little  chance  for  reducing  the  forts, 
Farragut  prepared  to  run  by  them.  In  the  in- 
tense darkness  of  the  night  of  the  20th  five  of 
the  gunboats  ran  up  and  destroyed  the  boom 
below  the  forts.  The  Nationals  were  discov- 
ered, and  a  heavy  fire  from  the  fort  was  opened 
upon  them ;  and  two  hours  later  a  blazing  fire- 
raft  came  roaring  down  the  river,  but  did  no 
damage.  Night  after  night  these  fire -rafts 
were  sent  down.  During  the  bombardment 
one  thousand  shells  had  fallen  within  the  fort. 
At  sunset  on  the  23d  Farragut  was  prepared  for 
the  perilous  feat  of  running  past  the  foi-ts.  The 
mortar  -  boats,  keeping  their  position,  were  to 
cover  the  advance  of  the  fleet.  At  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning  (April  24)  the  fleet  moved.  Far- 
ragut, with  his  wooden  flag-ship  Hartford  and 


"^E  HARTFORD. 

the  large  ships  Bichmond  and  Brooklyn,  that 
formed  the  first  division,  was  to  keep  near  the 
right  bank  and  fight  Fort  Jackson ;  while  Cap- 
tain Theodorus  Bailey,  with  the  second  division, 
composed  of  eight  gunboats,  was  to  keep  close 
to  the  left  bank  and  fight  Fort  St.  Philip.  To 
Captain  Bell,  with  six  gunboats,  was  assigned 
the  duty  of  attacking  the  Confederate  fleet  above 
the  forts.  Keeping  in  the  channel,  he  was  to 
push  on  to  his  assigned  work  without  regard 
to  the  fort*.  These  were  silent  until  the  Cayu- 
ga, Captain  Bailey's  ship,  passed  the  boom,  when 
heavy  guns  were  brought  to  bear  upon  her.  She 
did  not  reply  until  she  was  close  to  Fort  St. 
Philip,  when  she  gave  it  tremendous  broadsides 
of  grape  and  canister  as  she  passed  by.  Four 
other  gunboats  were  close  in  her  wake  and  imi- 
tated her  example,  and  the  whole  of  Bailey's  di- 
vision passed  the  forts  almost  unharmed.  The 
Hartford  and  her  consorts  had  a  tremendous 
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straggle  with  Fort  Jackson.  The  Brooklyn  had 
become  entangled  with  a  sunken  hulk,  and  jast 
as  she  had  become  free  she  was  furiously  at- 
tacked by  the  ''ram"  ManasMB  (see  Southwest 
P(us)f  but  without  being  much  injured.  She 
had  just  escaped  the  ''ram,''  when  a  large  Con- 
federate steamer  assailed  her.  She  gave  it  a 
broadside,  which  set  it  on  fire,  and  its  swift  de- 
struction ensued.  Then  she  brought  her  guns 
to  bear  upon  Fort  St.  Philip  and  silenced  that 
work.  Meanwhile  the  Hartford  was  battling 
with  Fort  Jackson  and  encountering  a  fire-raft 
that  set  her  ablaze,  but  the  flames  were  soon 
extinguished.  Captain  Bell  made  his  way  up 
the  channel.  Three  of  his  vessels  had  passed 
the  forts,  when  a  fourth  was  disabled  by  a  storm 
of  shot,  one  of  which  pierced  her  boiler,  and  she 
drifted  down  the  river.  Another  vessel  recoil- 
ed, and  yet  another,  entangled  among  obstruc- 
tions, could  go  no  farther.  Before  the  fleet  had 
fairly  passed  the  forts  the  Confederate  gunboats 
and  rams,  commanded  by  Captain  Mitchell,  had 
attacked  the  National  vessels.  The  scene  was 
then  awfully  grand.  The  noise  of  twenty  mor- 
tars and  two  hundred  and  sixty  great  guns, 
afloat  and  ashore,  was  terrific.  Added  to  these 
were  blazing  fire -rafts,  lighting  up  the  scene 
with  their  lurid  blaze.  Upon  the  Cayuga  (Cap- 
tain Bailey)  and  the  Varvna  (Captain  Boggs)  the 
chief  wrath  of  the  Confederates  seemed  to  be 
directed.  These  commanders  performed  won- 
ders of  valor.  Bailey's  vessel  escaped  up  the 
river,  after  having  been  struck  forty-two  times. 
The  Varuna  had  rushed  into  the  midst  of  the  Con- 
federate fleet  to  assist  the  Cayuga, 
and  delivered  her  broadsides  right 
and  left  with  destructive  effect. 
She  was  finally  attacked  by  a 
"ram,"  which  she  drove  ashore  in 
flames,  when  Boggs,  finding  his 
own  vessel  sinking,  let  go  her 
anchor  and  tied  her  bow  up  to  the 
shore,  nt  the  same  time  firing  upon 
an  antagonist.  This  was  kept  up 
until  the  water  was  over  the  gun- 
trncks,  when  Boggs  got  his  crew 
on  shore.  The  Vanina  had  driven 
four  Confederate  gunboats  ashore 
in  flames.  Thus  ended  one  of  the 
most  desperate  conflicts  of  the 
war.  Within  the  space  of  an  hour 
and  a  half  after  the  National  ves- 
sels left  their  anchorage  the  forts 
were  passed,  and  eleven  of  the 
Confederate  vessels  —  nearly  the 
whole  of  their  fleet  —  were  de- 
stroyed. The  National  loss  was 
thirty  killed  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  wounded.  All  of  Far- 
ragut's  vessels — twelve  in  number 
— joined  the  Cayuga  at  qnarantine 
above  the  forts,  when  the  dead  were 
carried  ashore  and  buried.  The 
forts  were  surrendered,  and  the  Lower  Mississippi 
was  opened  as  far  as  New  Orleans.  In  this 
desperate  engagement  the  "  ram  "  Manassas  had 
taken  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  flotilla  fight 
above  the  forts.     She  was  a  peculiar -shaped 


iron  -  clad  vessel,  with  a  powerful  iron  beak ; 
but  in  the  engagement  under  consideration  she 
was  so  dreadfully  pounded  and  shattered  by 
the  shot  of  the  National  gunboats  that  she  was 
at  length  seen  adrift,  in  a  helpless  condition, 
going  towards  Porter's  mortar-fleet.     Some  of 


TUI  UAVABBAB. 

these  vessels  opened  fire  upon  her ;  but  it  was 
soon  perceived  that  she  was  harmless.  Her 
pipes  were  all  twisted  and  riddled  by  shot,  and 
her  hull  was  well  battered  and  pierced.  Smoke 
was  issuing  from  every  opening,  for  she  was  on 
fire.  At  length,  giving  a  plunge  like  some  huge 
monster,  she  went  hissing  to  the  bottom  of  the 
Mississippi. 

Naval  Battles  on  Lake  Champlain  (1776). 
After  the  Americans  left  Canada  in  sad  plight 
in  June,  1776,  Carleton,  the  Goveraor  of  Canada 
and  general  of  the  forces  there,  appeared  at  the 
foot  of  Lake  Champlain  with  a  well-appointed 


THK  ROTAL  HATAOB.* 


*  This  engraving  was  made  from  a  drawing,  in  water-colors, 
or  the  Royal  Savage,  found  by  the  writer  among  the  papers  of 
General  Schuyler,  and  gave  the  first  positive  information  as  to 
the  design  and  appearance  of  the  *' Union  Flag'*  (which  see) 
displayed  by  the  Americans  at  Cambridge  on  Jan.  1,  1776. 
The  drawing  exhibited,  in  proper  colors,  the  thirteen  stripes, 
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force  of  thirteen  thousand  men.  Only  on  tbe 
bosom  of  the  lake  could  they  advance,  for  there 
was  no  road  ou  either  shore.  To  prevent  this 
invasion,  it  was  important  that  the  Americans 
should  hold  command  of  it§  waters.  A  flotilla 
of  small  armed  vessels  was  constructed  at  Crown 
Point,  and  Benedict  Arnold  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  tbem  as  commodore.  A  schooner  called 
the  Roiial  Savage  was  his  flag -ship.  Carletou, 
meanwhile,  had  used  great  diligence  in  fitting 
out  ail  armed  flotilla  at  St.  John  for  the  recov- 
ery of  Crown  Point  and  Ticonderoga.  Towards 
the  close  of  August,  Arnold  went  down  the  lake 
with  his  fleet  and  watched  the  foe  until  early 
in  October,  when  he  fell  back  to  Valcour  Island 
and  formed  his  flotilla  for  action  without  skill. 
Carletou  advanced,  with  Edward  Pringle  as 
commodore,  and,  on  the  morning  of  Oct.  11, 
gained  an  advantageous  position  near  Arnold's 
vessels.  A  very  severe  battle  ensued,  in  which 
the  Royal  Savage  was  first  crippled  and  after- 
wards destroyed.  Arnold  behaved  with  the 
greatest  bravery  dnrii^g  a  fight  of  four  or  five 
hours,  until  it  was  closed  by  the  falling  of 
night.     In  the  darkness  Arnold  escaped  with 
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his  vessels  from  surrounding  dangers  and  push- 
ed up  tbe  lake,  but  was  overtaken  on  the  13th. 
One  of  the  vessels  (the  Washington)  was  run  ou 
shore  and  burned,  while  Arnold,  in  the  schooner 
Congress^  with  four  gondolas,  kept  up  a  running 
fight  for  five  hours,  suflfering  great  loss.  When 
the  Congress  was  almost  a  wreck,  Arnold  ran  the 
vessels  into  a  creek  about  ten  miles  from  Crown 
Point,  on  the  eastern  shore,  and  burned  them. 
Then  he  and  his  little  force  made  their  way 
through  the  woods  to  a  place  opposite  Crown 
Point,  just  avoiding  an  Indian  ambush,  and  es- 
caped to  the  port  whence  he  started  in  safety. 
At  €rown  Point  he  found  two  schooners,  two 
galleys,  one  sloop,  and  one  gondola — all  that  re- 
mained of  his  proud  little  fleet.  In  the  two 
actions  the  Americans  lost  about  ninety  men ; 
the  British  not  half  that  number.  General 
Carleton  took  possession  of  Crown  Point  on  the 
14th  of  October,  but  abandoned  it  in  twenty 
.days  and  returned  to  Canada. 

Naval  Engagement  off  the  Capes  of  Vir- 

alternate  red  and  white,  with  the  British  union  (the  crosses 
of  St  Geor|;e  and  St  Andrew)  on  a  blue  field  in  the  dexter 
comer. 

♦  This  scene  is  between  Port  Kent  and  Plattaburjf,  on  Ijike 
Champlain,  western  shore.  On  the  left  is  seen  a  point  of  the 
mainland ;  on  the  right  a  part  of  Valcour  Island.  Between 
these  Arnold  formed  his  little  fleet  for  action. 


ginia  (1781).  Admiral  Rodney  supposed  part 
of  the  French  fleet  under  De  Grasse  had  left 
the  West  Indies  for  America,  but  did  not  sup- 
pose the  whole  fleet  would  take  that  direction. 
He  thought  it  only  necessary  to  reinforce  Ad- 
miral Graves,  so  he  sent  Admiral  Hood  with 
fourteen  ships-of-the-liue  for  the  purpose.  He 
reached  the  Chesapeake  (Aug.  25,  1781)  before 
De  Grasse.  Not  finding  Graves  there,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  New  York,  where  news  had  jnst  ar- 
rived that  the  French  squadron  at  Newport  had 
gone  to  sea,  plainly  with  intent  to  join  the  fleet 
of  De  Grasse.  In  the  hope  of  cutting  oft*  one  or 
the  other  of  the  French  fleets  before  the  junc- 
tion could  be  eftected.  Graves  sailed  with  tbe 
united  British  fleets — nineteen  ships-of-the-line 
— and  was  astonislnBd,  when  he  arrived  at  the 
capes  of  Virginia,  to  find  De  Grasse  anchored 
within.  De  Grasse,  also  surprised  at  this  sud- 
den appearance  of  a  heavy  British  fleet,  ordered 
his  ships  to  slip  their  cables  and  put  to  sea. 
For  five  days  the  contending  vessels  manoeuvred 
in  sight  of  each  other.  De  Grasse  avoided  a 
close  contact,  his  object  being  to  cover  the  ar- 
rival of  the  squadron  from  Newport.  So  a  dis- 
tant cannonade  was  kept 
up.  De  Barras  entered 
the  Chesapeake.  Graves, 
finding  his  vessels  badly 
shattered,  returned  to 
New  York  to  refit,  leav- 
ing the  French  in  undis- 
turbed possession  of  the 
bay.  French  transports 
were  sent  to  Annapolis 
to  bring  to  the  James  ' 
Biver  the  allied  armies. 
Naval  Operations  be- 
«  tween  Vickaburg  and 

PortHndson.  The  Mis- 
sissippi River  was  well  blockaded  at  Vicksburg 
and  Port  Hudson.  Between  these  points  Con- 
federate transports  were  supplying  the  troops 
at  both  places.  It  was  determined  to  destroy 
them ;  and  for  this  purpose  the  "  ram  "  Queen 
of  the  West  ran  by  the  batteries  at  Vicksburg 
before  daylight  (Feb.  2,  1863),  destroyed  some 
vessels  near  Natchez,  ran  a  few  miles  up  the 
Red  River,  and,  returning,  repassed  the  Vicks- 
burg batteries.  On  Feb.  10  she  started  on  an- 
other raid  down  the  river,  accompanied  by  a 
gunboat  and  coal-barge.  They  passed  the  bat- 
teries at  Vicksburg,  went  up  the  Red  River 
to  the  Atchafalaya,  captured  a  train  of  army- 
wagons  and  a  quantity  of  stores  on  that  stream, 
and  also  a  small  steamer  (the  Era)  laden  with 
corn  and  Texan  soldiers.  Captain  Ellet  com- 
pelled the  pilot  of  the  Era  to  serve  the  Queen  of 
the  West  in  the  same  capacity,  when  he  purpose- 
ly ran  her  ashore  near  Fort  Taylor,  where  heavy 
guns  soon  disabled  her.  Captain  Ellet  and  his 
crew  abandoned  her,  and  retreated  on  floating 
b^les  of  cotton.  The  accompanying  gunboat — 
De  Soto — picked  them  up,  when  the  same  pilot 
ran  her  ashore,  and  the  vessel  and  coal-barge 
were  scuttled  and  sunk.  The  little  Era  was 
now  Ellet's  last  refuge.  Casting  her  corn  over- 
board (her  Texan  soldiers  had  been  paroled),  he 
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went  as  lightly  and  rapidly  as  possible  down  to 
the  Mississippi,  wlien  the  same  Confederate  pi- 
lot ran  her  ashore,  white  four  anued  boats  were 
close  in  chase.  The  Era  was  extricated,  and, 
going  slowly  np  the  Mississippi,  met  the  power- 
ful National  iron-clad  Indianola  coming  down  in 
a  fog.  She  rescued  the  Era  from  her  pnrsuers 
(among  which  was  the  powerful  "  ram "  Webb^ 
which  had  come  out  of  the  Red  River),  and  she 
reached  a  point  below  Vicksburg  in  safety.  The 
Indianola  blockaded  the  mouth  of  the  Red  River 
a  few  days,  aud  then  ascending  the  Mississippi 
to  enter  the  Big  Black  River,  she  was  assailed 
near  Grand  Gulf,  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening 
(February,  1863),  by  powerful  Confederate  gun- 
boats (among  them  the  Webb  and  the  captured 
Queen  of  the  West),  and  was  con^pelled  to  sur- 
render. The  Confederates  now  believed  they 
had  nothing  to  fear  between  Vicksburg  and  Port 
Hudson,  when  they  were  alarmed  aud  discon- 
certed by  a  trick.  Admiral  Porter  fitted  up  a 
worthless  flat-boat  in  imitation  of  a  '*ram,'' 
with  smoke-stacks  made  of  pork-barrels,  and 
set  it  afloat  one  night  without  a  man  on  board. 
When  the  Confederates  discovered  it  they  be- 
lieved it  to  be  a  terrible  iron-clad  monster.  As 
it  passed  sullenly  by  it  drew  a  tremendous  fire 
from  the  batteries  at  Vicksburg.  It  seemed  to 
defy  shot  and  shell.  Word  was  quickly  sent  to 
the  gunboats  below.  The  Queen  of  the  West  fled 
in  great  haste.  The  Indianola  was  destroyed  to 
prevent  her  being  captured  by  the  awful  "ram," 
aud  her  great  guns  went  to  the  bottom  of  the 
river. 

Naval  Operatioiis  on  Lake  Champlain 
»(1813).  When 'war  was  declared  the  whole 
American  naval  force  on  Lake  Champlaiu  con- 
sisted of  only  two  boats  that  lay  in  a  harbor  on 
the  Venuont  shore.  The  British  had  two  or 
three  gunboats,  or  armed  galleys,  on  the  Riche- 
lieu, or  Sorel,  River,  the  outlet  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain.  Some  small  vessels  were  hastily  fitted 
up  And  armed,  and  Lieutenant  Thomas  McDon- 
ough  was  sent  to  the  lake  to  superintend  the 
construction  of  some  naval  vessels  there.  In 
the  spring  of  1813  he  put  two  vessels  afloat — the 
sloops-of-war  Growler  and  Ea^le,  Early  in  June, 
1813,  some  small  American  vessels  were  attacked 
near  Rouse's  Point  by  British  gunboats.  McDou- 
ongh  sent  the  Groicler  and  Eagle,  manned  by 
one  hundred  and  twelve  men,  under  Lieutenant 
Joseph  Smith,  to  look  after  the  matter.  They 
went  down  the  Sorel,  chased  three  British  gun- 
boats some  distance  down  the  river,  and  were, 
in  turn,  pursued  by  three  armed  row  -  galleys, 
which  opened  upon  the  flying  sloops  with  long 
24-ponnders.  At  the  same  time  a  land  force, 
sent  out  on  each  side  of  the  river,  poured  vol- 
leys of  musketry  upon  the  American  vessels, 
which  were  answered  by  grape  and  canister. 
For  four  hours  a  running  fight  was  kept  up, 
when  a  heavy  shot  tore  off  a  plank  from  the 
Eagle  below  water,  and  she  sank  immediately. 
The  Growler  was  disabled  and  run  ashore,  aud 
the  people  of  both  vessels  were  made  prisoners. 
The  loss  of  the  Americans  in  killed  and  wound- 
ed was  twenty ;  that  of  the  British  almost  one 
hundred.     The  captured  sloops  were  lefitted, 


and  named,  respectively,  Finch  and  Chubb.  They 
were  engaged  in  the  battle  off  Plattsburg  the 
next  year,  when  McDonough  recaptured  them. 
For  a  while  the  British  were  masters  of  Lake 
Champlain.  This  loss  stimulated  McDonough 
to  greater  exertions.  By  Aug.  6  he  had  fitted 
out  and  anned  three  sloops  and  six  gunboats. 
At  the  close  of  July  a  British  armament,  under 
Colonel  J.  Murray,  attacked  defenceless  Platts- 
burg. It  was  composed  of  soldiers,  sailors,  and 
marines,  conveyeil  in  two  sloops-of-war,  three 
gunboats,  and  forty -seven  long-boats.  Tbey 
landed  on  Saturday  afternoon,  and  continued  a 
work  of  destruction  until  ten  o'clock  the  next 
day.  General  Hampton,  who  was  then  at  Bur- 
lington, only  twenty  miles  distant,  with  four 
thousand  troops,  made  no  attempt  to  oppose 
the  invaders.  (See  Army  of  the  North,)  The 
block  -  house,  arsenal,  armory,  aud  hospital  at 
Plattsburg  were  destroyed ;  also  private  store- 
houses. The  value  of  public  property  wasted 
was  ^i5,000,  and  of  private  merchandise,  furni- 
ture, etc.,  several  thousand  dollars.  Many  then 
went  on  a  plundering  raid,  destroying  transport 
vessels  and  property  on  shore.  Such  was  the 
condition  of  naval  affairs  on  Lake  Champlain 
at  the  close  of  the  summer  of  1813. 

Naval  'Wax&re  with  France  (1798-99).  In 
July,  1798,  the  American  Congress  declared  the 
treaties  made  between  the  United  States  and 
France  (Feb.  6, 1778)  at  an  end,  and  authorized 
American  vessels  of  war  to  capture  French 
cruisers.  A  marine  corps  was  organized,  and 
thirty  cruisers  were  provided  for.  The  frigates 
United  States,  Constitution,  and  Constellation,  al- 
ready built,  were  soon  made  ready  for  sea  under 
such  commanders  as  Dale,  Barry,  Decatur  the 
elder,  Tnixton,  Nicholson,  and  Phillips.  Deca- 
tur soon  captured  a  French  corsair  (April,  1798). 
So  many  American  armed  vessels  iu  West  India 
waters,  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1798,  as- 
tonished the  British  and  French  authorities 
there.  At  the  close  of  that  year  the  American 
navy  consisted  of  twenty-three  vessels,  with  a 
total  of  four  hundred  and  forty -six  guns.  It 
was  much  strengthened  during  the  year  1799 
by  the  launching  and  putting  into  commission 
several  new  ships,  and  victories  over  the  French 
on  the  ocean  were  gained.  In  February,  1799, 
Commodore  Tnixton,  in  the  Constellation,  capt- 
ured the  French  frigate  VInsurgente;  and  in 
February,  1800,  he  gained  a  victory  over  the 
French  frigate  La  Vengeance,  The  convention 
at  Paris  brought  about  peace  between  the  two 
nations,  and  the  navy  of  the  United  States  was 
called  to  another  field  of  action. 

Navigation  Act  (1816).  As  most  of  the  na- 
tions of  Europe,  since  the  war  (1812-15),  had 
adopted  a  very  discriminating  policy  in  favor 
of  their  own  shipping,  of  the  effects  of  which 
the  American  shipping  interest  loudly  com- 
plained. Congress  passed  an  act  (March  1, 1816), 
copied  from  the  famous  English  navigation  act, 
which  retaliated.  Importations  by  foreign 
ships  were  to  be  limited  to  the  produce  of  their 
respective  countries.  This  provision  was  not 
to  apply  except  to  nations  having  a  similar 
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regulation.  The  coasting  trade^  hitherto  opeu 
to  foreign  yessels,  was  now  restricted  to  those 
owned  and  bnilt  by  Americans.  To  promote 
the  increase  of  American  seamen,  all  coasting 
and  fishing  vessels  were  required  to  have  crews 
three  fourths  of  whom  were  American ;  and  all 
registered  vessels,  crews  of  which  two  fifths 
were  Americans,  under  penalty  of  an  additional 
tonnage  dnty,  and,  in  case  of  fishing  -  vessels, 
forfeiture  of  the  fishing  bounties. 

Navigation  Acta.  Soon  after  tobocco  be- 
gan to  be  imported  from  Virginia  into  England 
it  was  loaded  with  heavy  duties  by  the  king 
and  vexed  by  royal  proclamations.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  the  Virginia  Company  sent  all 
their  tobacco  to  Holland,  when  the  British  gov- 
ernment, feeling  a  diminution  in  the  revenues, 
issued  an  order  of  the  King  and  Council  com- 
manding that  "  no  tobacco  or  other  productions 
of  the  colonies  should  thenceforth  be  carried 
into  any  foreign  ports  until  they  were  first 
landed  in  England  and  the  customs  paid." 
This  was  the  commencement  of  a  system  of 
commercial  monopoly  to  which  the  colonists 
were  subjected,  and  which  was  afterwards  en- 
forced by  various  acts  of  Parliament  until  the 
Revolution  of  177&-83.  In  1651  the  republican 
Parliament  passed  an  act  which  prohibited  the 
ships  of  all  foreign  nations  whatever  from  trad- 
ing with  the  plantations  in  America.  It  was 
not  designed  to  trammel  the  commerce  of  the 
colonies,  but  to  secure  to  the  English  merchant 
a  monopoly  of  the  trade  with  the  colonies.  In 
1660,  after  the  restoration  of  monarchy,  the  Par- 
liament passed  an  act  which  renounced  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  of  1651,  and  added  others  which 
sacrificed  the  natural  rights  of  the  colonists  to 
English  interests.  It  enacted  that  no  sugars, 
tobacco,  cotton- wool,  ginger,  indigo,  cotton,  fus- 
tic, dye-woods  of  the  growth  of  English  territo- 
ries in  America,  Asia,  or  Africa,  should  be  trans- 
ported thence  to  any  other  country  than  those 
belonging  to  the  crown  of  England,  under  the 
penalty  of  forfeiture ;  and  all  vessels  sailing  to 
the  colonies  were  to  give  bonds  to  bring  said 
commodities  to  England.  In  1663  another  act 
to  still  further  isolate  the  colonies  was  passed, 
by  which  the  most  valuable  colonial  staples — 
mentioned  by  name,  and  hence  known  as  "enu- 
merated articles'' — were  required  to  be  shipped 
exclusively  to  Englaud;  to  which  country  the 
colonists  were  also  restricted  for  their  supply 
of  foreign  goods.  This  act  bore  more  heavily 
upon  the  Southern  colonies  than  upon  New 
England,  for  none  of  the  "enumerated  articles" 
were  pi-odnced  in  the  latter  region.  The  pre- 
amble to  this  act  avowed  its  purpose  to  be  to 
keep  the  English-American  colonies  "  in  a  firm- 
er dependence  "  upon  England, "  rendering  them 
more  beneficial  and  advantageous"  unto  it ;  also 
I  to  increase  the  shipping  and  manufacturing  in- 
terests of  England,  and  to  "  keep  the  plantation 
trade"  to  the  English.  The  governors  of  the 
colonies  were  required  to  take  an  oath  to  en- 
force the  navigation  laws.  These  navigation 
laws  were  regarded  by  the  colonists  as  oppi*es- 
sive,  and  by  some  as  a  violation  of  their  chairter 
righta.    In  Massachusetts  they  were  disregard- 


ed for  a  long  time ;  in  fact,  it  did  not  seem  to 
apply  to  New  England.  This  was  complained 
of,  and  in  1677  Edward  Randolph  was  sent  to 
Boston  to  inquire  concerning  the  matter.  (See 
Randolph  J  Edward.)  He  reported  that  commerce 
there  was  free,  no  attention  being  given  to  the 
navigation  laws ;  also  that  the  government  of 
Massachusetts  "  would  make  the  world  believe 
they  were  a  free  state."  The  king  and  minis- 
try expressed  their  high  displeasure  at  the  con- 
duct of  that  commonwealth ;  to  which  the  Gen- 
eral Court  replied  that  the  acts  had  never  re- 
ceived the  assent  of  the  colony,  and  therefore 
were  not  obligatory;  that  they  regarded  the 
navigation  acts  as  invasions  of  the  rights,  lib- 
erties, and  property  of  his  majesty's  subjects  in 
the  colony,  as  they  were  not  **  represented  in 
Parliament."  This  was  the  first  enunciation 
of  the  idea  formulated  in  the  expression  "  Tax- 
ation without  representation  is  tyranny."  They, 
however,  declared  their  loyalty  to  the  king,  and 
passed  a  local  law  for  enforcing  the  observance 
of  the  navigation  acts,  which,  they  said,  were  "  a 
great  damage  to  his  majesty's  plantations."  In 
1696  an  act  was  passed  giving  extensive  and  ar- 
bitrary power  to  custom-house  ofiicers;  and  at 
about  the  same  time  a  Board  of  Trade  and  Plan- 
tations was  established.  (See  Board  of  Trade 
and  PlantationB.)  The  royal  colonial  governors 
were  required  to  take  an  oath  that  they  would 
enforce  these  laws.  In  1704  an  act  was  secretly 
passed  which  placed  rice  among  the  "  enumer- 
ated articles,"  and  kept  it  there  until  1730 — an 
act  specially  grievous  to  the  South  Carolinians. 
In  1733  heavy  duties  were  laid  upon  rum,  sugar, 
and  molasses  imported  into  the  colonies  from 
foreign  countries.  This  act  sacrificed  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Northern  colonies  for  the  benefit  of 
the  sugar  planters,  and  it  could  not  be  enforced. 
The  continuance  of  this  act  and  attempts  to  en- 
force it,  and  other  oppressive  measures  of  like 
character,  with  restrictive  laws  concerning  co- 
lonial manufactures,  were  among  the  causes 
which  brought  about  the  old  war  for  indepen- 
dence. (  See  Colonial  MannfaotureSf  Beatrictiona 
upon.) 

Navy,  Coiitineiital,  Origin  op  the.  Early 
in  the  autnnm  of  1775,  Washington  called  the 
attention  of  the  Continental  Congress  to  the  im- 
portance of  fitting  out  naval  vessels  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  coast.  Before  any  definite  action 
had  been  taken,  Washington  had  fitted  out  Clvh 
or  six  armed  vessels  at  Boston  to  ^^pick  up" 
some  of  the  British  store-ships  and  transports. 
Ou  Oct.  13,  the  Congress  authorized  the  fitting- 
out  of  a  swift-sailing  vessel  to  carry  ten  carriage- 
guns  and  a  proportionate  number  of  swivels,  with 
eighty  men,  for  a  cruise  of  three  months.  On 
the  same  day  appeared  the  germ  of  our  Navy 
Department  in  a  committee  appointed  to  direct 
marine  afiairs.  On  the  30th  of  the  same  month 
it  was  resolved  to  fit  out  two  more  vessels,  one 
of  twenty  and  the  other  of  thirty -six  guns ;  and 
about  the  middle  of  December  the  Congress  is- 
sued an  order  for  the  construction  of  thirteen 
more  armed  vessels — five  of  thirty -two  guns, 
five  of  twenty-eight  guns,  and  three  of  thirteen 
guns — to  be  ready  for  sea  by  the.  1st  of  March 
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follow iug.  The  committee  to  whom  the  con- 
struction was  referred  reported  that  the  average 
cost  of  the  ships  would  be  about  $60,000  each, 
aud  that  materials  for  the  same  and  for  their 
equipment  might  all  be  obtained  iu  the  colonies, 
excepting  cannons  and  gunpowder.  The  marine 
committee  was  incraased  in  number,  so  as  to  con- 
sist of  one  member  from  each  colony.  This  com- 
mittee had  very  little  executive  power,  but  had 
general  control  of  all  naval  operations  under  the 
direction  of  Congress.  In  November,  1776,  Con- 
gress fixed  the  relative  rank  of  officers  iu  the 
army  and  navy  as  follows :  an  admiral  was  equal 
iu  rank  to  a  general,  a  vice-admiral  to  a  lieuten- 
ant-general, a  commodore  to  a  brigadier-general, 
the  captain  of  a  ship  of  forty  guns  and  upwards 
to  a  colonel,  the  captain  of  a  ship  often  to  twen- 
ty guns  to  a  major,  and  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy 
was  equal  to  a  captain  in  the  army.  Esek  Hop- 
kins, of  Rhode  Island,  was  commissioned  the  first 
commodore,  and  made  commander-iu-chief  of  the 
Continental  Navy. 

Navy  Department,  The  Continental.  On 
the  13th  of  October,  1775,  Silas  Deane,  John 
Langdon,  aud  Christopher  Gadsden,  were  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  direct  naval  affairs. 
Stephen  Hopkins,  Joseph  Hewes,  Richard  Hen- 
ry Lee,  and  John  Adams,  were  added  (Oct.  30) 
to  this  committee.  The  committee  was  at  first 
styled  the  '^  Marine  Committee,''  and  on  Dec.  13 
it  was  so  modelled  as  to  include  one  member 
from  each  colony  represented  in  the  Congress. 
They  had  power  to  appoint  all  officers  below  the 
rank  of  third  lieutenant,  and  had  the  control, 
under  the  immediate  sanction  of  the  Congress, 
of  all  naval  o])erations.  Their  lack  of  profes- 
sional knowledge  caused  many  and  vexatious 
mistakes,  and  the  Congress  finally  resolved  to 
select  three  persons  well  skilled  iu  marine  af- 
fairs to  execute  the  business  intrusted  to  the 
general  committee.  The  experts  constituted 
what  was  called  ^^  The  Continental  Navy  Board, 
or  Board  of  Assistants  of  the  Marine  Committee," 
which  remained  in  active  operation  until  the 
autumn  of  1779,  when  a  "  Board  of  Admiralty  " 
was  established,  composed  of  three  commission- 
ers not  members  of  the  Congress,  and  two  mem- 
bers of  that  body.  This  board  was  subject  in 
all  cases  to  the  control  of  the  Congress.  There 
was  a  secretary  who  performed  a  greater  share 
of  the  actual  business  of  the  board.  The  head- 
quarters of  this  Navy  Department  were  at  Phil- 
adelphia, then  the  seat  of  the  national  govern- 
ment. In  1781  another  change  took  place,  when 
General  Alexander  McDougall,  of  New  York, 
was  appointed  "Secretary  of  the  Marine,"  or 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  under  the  old  Confedera- 
tion. A  few  months  afterwards,  Robert  Morris, 
the  distinguished  financier  of  the  Revolution, 
was  appointed  a  general  "Agent  of  Marine," 
and  an  admiralty  seal  was  adopted,  composed  of 
an  escutcheon  with  a  chevron  of  stripes  alter- 
nate red  and  white,  an  anchor  below,  and  a  ship 
under  full  sail  as  a  crest. 

Navy,  Increase  of  the  (1813).  In  January, 
1813,  an  act  was  passed  authorizing  the  building 
of  four  74-gun  ships  and  six  first-class  frigates. 


A  subsequent  act  (March  3)  authorized  the  con- 
struction of  six  sloops-of-war,  and  as  many  shii>s 
on  the  lakes  as  the  President  might  direct.  An- 
other act  promised  any  person  who,  by  torpe- 
does or  other  like  contrivances,  should  bum, 
sink,  or  destroy  any  British  aimed  vessels,  half  ^ 
their  value  iu  money.  So  much  enthusiasm  had 
been  created  by  the  naval  victories  in  1812,  that 
in  several  of  the  states  acts  were  passed  to  build 
ships-of-war  and  present  them  to  the  govern- 
ment.   The  latter  projects,  however,  failed. 

Navy  Iflland  and  the  Cazx>Iine.  When  the 
revolt  broke  out  in  Canada  in  1837,  a  party  of 
sympathizing  Americans  took  possession  of  Navy 
Island,  belonging  to  Canada,  situated  in  the  Ni- 
agara River  about  two  miles  above  the  gre&t 
falls.  They  mustered  about  seven  hundred  men, 
well  provisioned,  and  provided  with  twenty 
pieces  of  cannon.  They  had  a  small  steamboat 
named  the  Caroline  to  ply  between  the  island 
and  Schlosser,  on  the  American  side.  On  a  dark 
night  in  December  (1837)  a  party  of  Canadian 
royalists  crossed  the  river,  cut  the  Ckiroline  loose 
from  her  moorings,  and  set  her  on  fire.  She 
went  down  the  current  and  over  the  great  cat- 
aract in  full  blaze.  It  is  supposed  some  persons 
were  on  board  of  her. 

Navy  of  the  United  States.  The  Continen- 
tal Congress  created  a  small  navy.  (See  ConU- 
nental  Navy,)  After  the  war  there  seemed  to  Be 
little  use  for  a  navy,  and  it  was  neglected.  This 
indifterence  was  continued  until  1793,  when  dep- 
redations upon  American  commerce  by  Algerine 
corsairs  became  more  alarming  than  ever.  (See 
Algiers^  Tiibute  to.)  In  his  message  of  December, 
1793,  Washington  said  in  reference  to  a  navy, 
"  If  we  desire  to  avoid  insult,  we  must  be  able 
to  repel  it ;  if  we  desire  to  secure  peace,  one  of 
the  most  powerful  instruments  of  our  prosper- 
ity, it  must  be  known  that  w^e  are  at  all  times 
ready  for  war."  Acting  upon  this  hint.  Con- 
gress, in  the  spring  of  1794,  appropriated  (March 
11)  about  $700,000  for  creating  a  small  navy. 
The  President  was  authorized  to  procure,  by 
purchase  or  otherwise,  six  frigates ;  but  it  was 
provided  that  work  on  them  should  cease  iu  the 
event  of  a  peace  with  Algiers  beiug  secured.  He 
commissioned  capt-ains,  superintendents,  naval- 
constructors,  aud  navy-agents,  six  of  each,  aud 
ordered  the  construction  of  six  frigates.  The 
treaty  providing  for  the  payment  of  tribute  to 
Algiers  was  made  late  iu  1795,  when  work  on 
the  vessels  was  suspended ;  but  the  folly  of  the 
suspension  was  soon  made  manifest  \\'hen  officers 
of  the  British  cruisers  boarded  our  merchant-ves- 
sels and  impressed  seamen  into  the  British  ser- 
vice under  the  pretext  that  they  were  deserters. 
(See  Impressment.)  The  French,  too,  were  be- 
coming aggressive  on  the  high  seas.  They  dep- 
redated upon  American  commerce  under  the 
sanction  of  a  barbarous  decree  of  the  Directory, 
which  was  almost  tantamount  to  a  declaration  of 
war,  issued  in  May,  1797.  It  authorized  the  capt- 
ure of  American  vessels  under  certain  conditions, 
and  declared  that  any  American  found  on  board 
a  hostile  ship,  though  placed  there  without  his 
consent  (by  impressment),  should  be  hanged  as 
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a  pirate.  In  this  state  of  oar  foreign  relations, 
Congress  directed  three  of  the  six  frigates  or- 
dered in  1794  to  be  completed,  launched,  and  put 
into  commission ;  and  before  the  close  of  the  year 
the  frigates  CknuHtuHan,  44  guns,  Canstellaiwn,  38 
>gnn8,  and  United  States,  44  guns,  were  ready  for 
sea.  The  Constituiionf  which  won  many  a  victory, 
is  yet  (1880)  afloat.  In  1798  ample  provision  was 
made  by  sea  and  land  for  war  with  France,  which 
seemed  impending.  A  Navy  Department  was  cre- 
ated, and  in  April  (1798),  Benjamin  Stodert,  of 
Maryland,  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Navy  on  Lake  Ontaxio.  The  United  States 
government  early  perceived  the  importance  of 
having  control  of  lakes  Ontario  and  Erie  when 
war  with  Great  Britain  began.  Events  in  the 
early  part  of  1812  at  the  eastern  end  of  Lake 
Ontario  (see  Sacketfa  Harbor),  and  the  fact  that 
the  British  were  building  war-vessels  at  Kings- 
ton, made  it  important  that  an  American  squad- 
ron should  appear  on  those  waters  very  speed- 
ily. The  only  hope  of  creating  a  squadron  in 
time  to  secure  the  supremacy  of  the  lake  to 
the  Americans  was  in  their  ability  to  convert 
merchant-vessels  afloat  into  warriors.  Several  of 
these  were  afloat  on  the  lake.  To  destroy  them 
was  a  prime  object  of  the  British ;  to  save  them 
was  a  prime  object  of  the  Americans.  Dear- 
born's armistice  allowed  the  escape  of  some 
of  them  confined  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  and 
at  the  close  of  August  (1812),  Isaac  Chauncey, 
one  of  the  best  practical  seamen  in  the  navy, 
was  commissioned  commander-in-chief  of  the 
navy  on  lakes  Ontario  and  Erie.  Henry  Eck- 
ford,  a  naturali2sed  Scotchman,  and  an  eminent 
ship-builder,  with  a  competent  number  of  men, 
hastened  to  Sackett's  Harbor  to  prepare  a  squad- 
ron. With  great  facility  one  was  prepared,  and 
on  Nov.  6  Chauncey  appeared  on  Lake  Ontario 
with  a  little  squadron  consisting  of  the  armed 
schooners  Conquest,  Growler,  Pert,  Scourge,  Gov- 
ernor Tompkins,  and  Hamilton,  These  were  orig- 
inally the  merchant-schooners  Genesee  Packet,  Ex- 
periment, Collector^  Lord  Nelson,  Charles  and  Anne, 
and  Diana,  Their  armament  consisted  chiefly 
of  long  guns  mounted  on  circles,  with  a  few 
lighter  ones  that  could  be  of  very  little  service. 
Already  two  schooners,  the  Oneida  and  Julia, 
were  in  the  service.  The  keel  of  the  frigate 
Madison,  24  guns,  was  laid  before  Chauncey 's 
arrival,  and  when  finished  she  mounted  forty 
guns.  There  was  an  average  of  only  five  gnus 
to  each  vessel  of  the  remainder  of  the  Lake  On- 
tario squadron. 

Navy  quickly  created  ( 1861 ).  The  little 
navy  of  the  United  States  at  the  beginning  of 
March  was  scattered  and  inefficient,  and  only 
one  vessel  (the  Brooklyn)  was  available  for  use 
«n  the  Atlantic  coast  (See  Navy,  The,  in  1861.) 
The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  Assistant-sec- 
retary Fox  put  forth  all  their  energies  in  the 
creation  of  a  navy  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the 
times.  At  the  beginning  of  July,  four  months 
after  Lincoln's  administration  came  into  power, 
there  were  forty -three  armed  vessels  engaged 
in  the  blockade  of  the  Southern  ports,  and  in 
defence  of  the  coast  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 


continent.  These  were  divided  into  two  squad- 
rons, known  respectively  as  the  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  squadrons.  The  former,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Flag-officer  Silas  H.  Stringham,  con- 
sisted of  twenty-two  vessels  and  an  aggregate  of 
296  guns  and  3300  men ;  the  latter,  commanded 
by  Flag-officer  W.  Mervine,  consisted  of  twenty- 
one  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  of  282  guns  and 
3500  men.  Before  the  close  of  the  year  1861, 
the  Secretary  purchased  and  put  into  commis- 
sion no  less  than  137  vessels,  and  had  contracted 
for  the  building  of  a  large  number  of  steamships 
of  a  substantitJ  class,  suitable  for  performing 
continuous  duty  off  the  coasts  in  all  weathers. 
The  Secretary  recommended  the  appointment  of 
a  competent  board  to  inquire  into  and  report  on 
the  subject  of  iron-clad  vessels.  Calls  for  re- 
cruits for  the  navy  were  promptly  complied 
with,  and  for  the  want  of  them  no  vessel  was 
ever  detained  more  than  two  or  three  days. 
Since  3iarch  1, 259  officers  had  resigned  or  been 
dismissed,  but  their  places  were  soon  all  filled ; 
for  many  who  had  retired  to  civil  pursuits  now 
came  forward  and  offered  their  services  to  their 
country  and  were  recommissioned. 

Navy,  The  (1861).  At  the  beginning  of  Lin- 
coln's administration,  the  little  navy  of  the 
United  States  had  been  placed  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  government  for  immediat^^  use. 
The  total  nnmber  of  vessels  of  all  classes  be- 
longing to  the  navy  was  ninety,  carrying,  or 
designed  to  carry,  2415  guns.  Of  this  number 
only  forty-two  were  in  commission.  Twenty- 
eight  ships,  having  in  the  aggregate  874  guns, 
were  lying  in  ports  dismantled,  and  none  of 
them  could  be  made  ready  for  sea  in  less  than 
several  weeks'  time ;  some  of  them  would  re- 
quire at  least  six  months.  The  most  of  them  in 
commission  had  been  sent  to  distant  seas,  and 
the  entire  available  force  for  the  defence  of  the 
whole  Atlantic  coast  of  the  Republic  was  the 
ship  Brooklyn,  of  25  guns,  and  the  store-ship  Be- 
lief, of  2  guns.  The  Brooklyn  drew  too  much  wa- 
ter to  enter  Charleston  harbor  with  safety  when 
the  war  had  been  commenced,  and  the  Belief  had 
been  ordered  to  Africa  with  stores  for  a  squad- 
ron there.  Many  of  the  officers  of  the  navy  were 
bom  in  slave-labor  states,  and  sixty  of  them,  in- 
cluding eleven  at  the  Naval  Academy,  Annapo- 
lis, had  resigned  their  commissions  and  deserted 
their  flag.  Such  was  the  utterly  powerless  con- 
dition of  the  navy  to  assist  in  preserving  the 
life  of  the  Republic  when  Isaac  Toucey,  of  Con- 
necticut, resigned  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  to  Gideon  Welles,  of  the  same  state,  on 
March  4, 1861. 

Navy,  United  States,  dnzing  the  Civil  War. 

The  services  of  the  navy  during  the  Civil  War, 
on  account  of  their  peculiarity,  attracted  less  at- 
tention than  those  of  the  army,  and  were  not 
appreciated  by  the  people.  Tbey  were  often 
snbservient  to  the  army  in  its  operations  near 
rivers  and  bayous.  On  the  ocean  the  services 
of  the  navy  were  chiefly  required  in  blockading 
ports,  or  in  bombarding  coast  defences.  The 
Confederates  had  no  navy  proper,  only  flotillas 
of  gunboats  and  "  rams ''  on  rivers  and  in  bar- 
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bora,  and  not  a  ship  on  the  ocean  excepting  a 
few  roving  piratical  vesselA  depredating  npon 
American  commerce.  Therefore  there  were  few 
occasions  for  purely  naval  battles.  But  in  the 
sphere  in  which  the  United  States  Navy  was 
called  upon  to  act,  they  performed  services  of 
incalculable  value,  and  that  arm  of  the  united 
service  deserves  equal  honor  and  griititude  with 
the  army.  The  service  during  the  war  was  more 
exhausting  and  really  wonderful  in  operations 
and  results  than  that  of  any  other  navy  in  the 
world.  The  Navy  Department  displayed  great 
energy.  The  navy  was  reduced  to  the  smsJlest 
proportions  during  fifty  yeare  of  peace,  and  kept 
in  existence  only  for  the  protection  of  the  con- 
tinually expanding  commerce  of  the  Republic. 
When  the  Civil  War  began,  its  men  numbered 
only  7600,  and  of  its  officera,  322,  natives  of  slave- 
labor  states,  soon  deserted  their  flag  and  gave 
their  strength  to  the  enemies  of  the  Republic. 
Yet,  before  an  adequate  naval  force  could  be  or- 
ganized and  vessels  prepared,  the  blockade  of  sev- 
eral Southern  ports  was  ordered  and  was  main- 
tained. Merchant-vessels  were  converted  into 
warrioro,  and  volunteers  from  that  service  filled 
the  vacant  offices.  Of  these,  about  7600  were 
received  and  commissioned,  and  the  rank  and 
file  in  the  service,  aggregating  about  7500  men 
when  the  war  opened,  numbered  51,500  when  it 
closed.  At  the  beginning,  there  were  3844  arti- 
sans and  laborers  in  the  navy ;  at  the  end,  there 
were  16,880,  exclusive  of  about  an  equal  number 
employed  in  private  ship-yards  under  contract. 
During  the  four  years,  208  war-vessels  were  con- 
structed and  fitted  out,  and  418  vessels  were  pur- 
chased and  converted  into  war-ships.  Of  these 
613  were  steamers,  the  whole  costing  nearly 
$19,000,000. 

Navy-yard  near  Norfolk,  Dkstructign  at 
THE.  This  naval  station  of  the  United  States 
was  at  Gosport,  opposite  Norfolk,  Va.,  on  the 
bank  of  a  deep  and  sluggish  stream  flowing  out 
of  the  Great  Dismal  Swamp.  The  station  was 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  extensive  belonging 
to  the  government,  and  covered  an  area  three 
fourths  of  a  mile  in  length  and  one  fourth  of  a 


the  property  there  was  between  $9,000,000  and 
|10,(MX),000.  Besides  this,  several  war  -  vessels 
were  afloat  there.  The  late  administration,  to 
avoid  irritating  the  Virginia  politicians,  had  left 
all  of  this  public  property  to  exposure  or  destruc- 
tion. Even  the  new  administration  (Mr.  Lin- 
coln's) was  very  circumspect.  When  directing 
( April  4,  1861 )  Commodore  McCauley  to  **  put 
the  shipping  and  public  property  in  condition 
to  be  moved  and  placed  beyond  danger  should 
it  become  necessary ,''  he  was  warned  to  '^  take  no 
steps  that  would  give  needless  alarm."  Mean- 
while, the  Virginia  Secessionists  had  proposed 
to  seize  or  destroy  all  this  pi-operty.  So  early 
as  the  nigbt  of  April  16,  two  light-boats  of  eigh- 
ty tons  each  were  sunk  in  the  channel  of  the 
Elizabeth  River,  below  Norfolk,  to  prevent  the 
government  vessels  leaving  the  stream.  The 
government,  alarmed,  sent  Captain  Hiram  Paul- 
ding from  Washington  with  instructions  for 
McCauley  to  lose  no  time  in  "arming  the  Mer- 
rimaCf  and  in  getting  the  Plymouth  and  Dolphin 
beyond  danger ;  to  have  the  Germantoum  in  con- 
dition to  be  towed  out,  and  to  put  the  more  val- 
uable property,  ordnance  and  stores,  on  ship- 
board, so  that  they  could  at  any  moment  be 
moved  beyond  danger."  He  was  also  instructed 
to  defend  the  property  under  his  charge  "  at  any 
hazard,  repelling  by  force,  if  necessary,  any  and 
all  attempts  to  seize  it,  whether  by  mob  vio- 
lence, organized  effort,  or  any  assumed  author- 
ity." Paulding  caused  the  frigate  Cumberland 
to  be  placed,  with  a  full  crow  and  armament  on 
board,  so  as  to  command  the  entire  navy-yard, 
and  then  returned  to  Washington.  McCau- 
ley, apparently  unsuspicious  of  treachery  around 
him,  neglected  to  carry  out  the  instructions  sent 
him  until  it  was  too  late.  His  southern  -  born 
officers  deceived  him  by  protestations  of  loyalty. 
"  You  have  no  Pensacola  officers  here,"  they  said 
to  McCauley.  (See  Navy-yard  near  PetiMcola,) 
"  We  will  never  desert  you ;  we  will  stand  by 
you  until  the  last,  even  unto  death."  On  the  day 
after  the  passage  of  the  Virginia  Ordinance  of 
Secession,  they  deserted  their  flag  and  joined  the 
insurgents.    On  the  evening  of  April  18,  General 
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mile  in  width.  In  the  river  the  largest  vessels- 
of-war  might  float,  and  everything  for  build- 
ing and  fiuislxing  such  vessels  was  seen  there  in 
greatest  perfection.  The  quantities  of  arms  and 
munitions  laid  up  were  enormous.  There  were 
at  least  2000  pieces  of  heavy  cannon  fit  for  ser- 
vice, 300  of  which  were  new  Dahlgren  guns. 
It  was  estimated  that  the  aggregate  value  of 


TaliafeiTO,  commander  of  the  forces  in  south- 
eastern Virginia,  appeared  at  Norfolk  with  his 
staff,  and  prepared  to  seize  the  navy-yard  and 
the  sliips-of-war.  The  disloyal  officers  had  cor- 
rupted the  workmen  in  the  navy-yard,  and  these 
were  also  ready  to  join  the  insurgents.  The 
military  companies  of  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth 
were  paraded  under  arms.     Several  companies 
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of  riflemen  came  from  Petersburg,  ia  number 
about  600,  and  a  corpe  came  from  Richmond, 
bringing  with  them  fourteen  pieces  of  heavy  ri- 
fled cannon,  and  plenty  of  ammunition.  With 
these  troops  Taliaferro  felt  certain  of  success. 
McCauley  now  felt  equally  certain  that  he  could 
not  withstand  so  large  an  insurgent  force,  and 
to  quiet  the  people  of  Norfolk,  who  were  greatly 
excited  by  a  rumor  that  the  guns  of  the  vessels 
were  to  be  opened  on  the  town,  he  sent  word 
that  he  should  make  no  movement  except  in 
self-defence.  On  the  return  of  his  flag  from  Nor- 
folk, McCauley  gave  orders  for  scuttling  all  the 
vessels  to  prevent  their  falliug  into  the  hands 
of  the  insurgents.  This  was  done  at  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon.  The  Cumberland  only  was 
spared.  Word  had  reached  Washington  of  the 
remissness  of  McCauley,  and  Pauldiug  was  de- 
spatched in  the  Pawnee  with  100  marines  to  re- 
lieve the  commodore.  At  Fortress  Monroe  he 
took  on  board  3&0  Massachusetts  volunteers  just 
arrived,  but  when  he  reached  Norfolk  the  scut- 
tling of  the  vessels  was  completed.  They  might 
all  have  been  saved.  Paulding  saw  the  fatal  er- 
ror. He  saw  that  more  than  scuttling  must  be 
performed  to  render  the  ships  useless  to  the  in- 
surgents. He  also  perceived  that  with  his  small 
land  force  he  could  not  defend  the  navy-yard ; 
BO,  using  the  discretionary  power  given  him,  he 
proceeded  to  buru  the  slowly  sinking  ships,  and 
to  commit  to  the  flames  all  the  buildiugs  and 
other  inflammable  property  in  the  navy -yard. 
He  sent  100  men  under  Lieutenant  J.  H.  RuRsell 
with  sledge-hammers  to  knock  off  the  trunnions 
of  the  cannons.  The  Dahlgren  guns  resisted  the 
hammers,  but  those  of  a  large  number  of  the  old- 
pattern  guns  were  destroyed.  Many  were  spiked, 
but  so  indifferently  that  they  were  soon  repaired 
by  the  insurgents.  All  the  men  were  taken  on 
board  the  Pawnee  and  Cuntberlandf  excepting 
those  who  were  to  commit  the  work  of  destrnc- 
tion.  Before  dawn  on  the  morning  of  April  21 
the  conflagration  was  started,  but  the  destruc- 
tion was  not  made  complete.  The  vessels,  with 
the  men,  immediately  withdrew,  when  the  in- 
surgents took  possession  and  saved  all  the  build- 
ings, provisions,  and  stores  in  the  yard,  except 
the  immense  ship-houses,  the  barracks,  and  rig- 
ging, sail,  and  ordnance  lofts.  A  vast  number 
of  the  cannons  were  uninjured,  and  played  a 
conspicuous  part  in  the  war  on  the  side  of  the 
Confederates.  The  money  value  of  the  property 
destroyed  was  estimated  at  $7,000,000.  Two  of 
the  sunken  vessels,  the  Merrimao  and  Plymouth^ 
which  were  not  consumed,  were  afterwards  raised 
by  the  Confederates  and  converted  into  power- 
ful iron-clad  vessels-of-  war.  Norfolk,  and  Ports- 
month  opposite,  and  old  Fort  Norfolk,  on  the 
river-bank  below,  were  taken  possession  of  by 
the  insurgents.  The  possession  of  these  places 
and  of  Harper's  Ferry  were  important  acquisi- 
tions for  the  Confederates,  preliminary  to  an  at- 
tempt to  seize  Washington.  (See  Hai'per's  Fer- 
ry, Surrender  of,)  To  the  treachery  of  southern- 
bom  naval  officers,  and  the  neglect  of  Commo- 
dore McCauley,  may  be  attributed  the  loss  of 
the  navy-yard  at  Gk)sport. 
Navy-yard  near  PeiiBaoola,  Surrender  of 


THE.  The  United  States  had  a  navy -yard  at 
the  little  village  of  Warrington,  five  miles  from 
the  'entrance  to  Peusacola  Bay.  It  was  under 
the  charge  of  Commodore  Armstrong,  of  the 
United  States  Navy.  He  was  surrounded  by 
disloyal  men,  and  when,  on  the  morning  of  Jan. 
10  (when  Fort  Pickens  was  threatened),  about 
five  hundred  Florida  and  Alabama  troops,  and  a 
few  from  Mississippi,  commanded  by  Colonel 
Lomax,  appeared  at  the  navy-yard  and  demand- 
ed its  surrender,  Armstrong  found  himself  pow- 
erless. Of  the  sixty  officers  and  men  under  his 
command,  he  afterwards  said  more  than  thi*ee 
fourths  were  disloyal,  and  some  were  actively  so. 
Commander  Fai'rand  was  actually  among  the 
insurgents,  who  demanded  the  surrender  to  the 
governor  of  Florida.  The  disloyal  men  would 
have  revolted  if  the  commodore  had  made  re- 
sistance. Lieutenant  Renshaw,  the  flag-officer, 
one  of  the  leaders  among  the  disloyal  men,  im- 
mediately ordered  the  national  standard  to  be 
lowered.  It  fell  to  the  ground,  and  was  greeted 
with  derisive  laughter.  The  command  of  the 
navy-yard  was  then  given  to  Captain  V.  N.  Ran- 
dolph, who  had  deserted  his  flag ;  and  the  post, 
with  ordnance  and  stores  valued  at  $156,000, 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  authorities  of  Flor- 
ida, Jan.  10, 1861. 

Nebraska  was  made  a  territory  May  30, 1854 
(see  Kansas  and  Nebraska),  embracing  351,558 
square  miles.  A  portion  was  set  off  to  Colorado 
in  February,  1861,  and  another  portion  to  Dakota 
in  March.  In  March,  1863,  Nebraska  was  further 
shorn  by  taking  off  the  Territory  of  Idaho.  In 
1860  the  people  voted  against  the  proposition  to 
form  a  state  government.     In  April,  1864,  Con- 
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gress  authorized  the  people  to  organize  a  state 
government,  but  the  continuance  of  war  and  the 
prevalence  of  Indian  hostilities  prevented  ac- 
tion in  the  matter  until  early  in  1866,  when  the 
territorial  legislature  framed  a  state  constitu- 
tion, which  was  ratified  in  June.  A  bill  to  ad- 
mit Nebraska  as  a  state  passed  Congress  soon 
afterwards,  but  President  Johnson  withheld  his 
signature.  A  similar  bill  was  passed  in  Jan- 
uary, 1867,  but  was  vetoed  by  the  President.  It 
was  pas.sed  over  his  veto  by  a  vote  of  thirty  to 
nine  in  the  Senato  and  of  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty to  forty-four  in  the  House,  and  Nebraska  was 
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admitted  a  state  of  the  Union  Maroh  1, 1867. 
Liiicolu  was  chosen  as  the  seat  of  goverument 
soon  afterwards.  The  climate  of  Nebraska  is 
dry  and  exhilarating.  The  temperature  in  win- 
ter is  22°  and  in  summer  about  70°.  Its  surface 
is  chiefly  prairie  and  the  state  is  well  watered. 

Negley,  James  S.,  was  bom  in  Alleghany 
County,  Pen!i.,  Dec.  26, 1826.  He  served  in  the 
war  against  Mexico,  aud  when  the  Civil  War 
broke  out  he  commanded  a  brigade  of  state  mili- 
tia. He  assisted  in  organizing  and  disciplining 
Toliiuteers,  and  commanded  a  brigade  of  them 
under  General  Patterson  on  the  Upper  Potomac. 
Made  brigadier-general  of  yoluuteers  in  October, 
1861,  he  served  under  General  Mitchel  in  the 
West,  and  afterwards  commanded  a  division  of 
the  Army  of  the  Ohio.  For  his  services  in  the 
battle  of  Stone's  River  he  was  made  major-gen- 
eral, and  was  distinguished  in  the  battle  of 
Chickamauga.  He  was  a  member  of  Congress 
from  Pittsburgh  from  1869  to  1871. 

Negotiatioii  and  Conciliation.  James  Du- 
aue's  proposition  to  open  negotiations  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  dispute  between  Great 
Britain  and  her  colonies  (see  FortificationBy  Firsts 
ordered  by  Congress)  was  considered  by  Congress 
at  the  same  time  when  a  proposition  for  a  simi- 
lar purpose,  which  had  come  from  Lord  North, 
was  before  that  body.  The  timid  portion  of 
Congress  prevailed,  and  it  was  resolved  to  ad- 
dress another  petition  to  his  majesty,  but  at  the 
same  time  to  put  the  colonies  into  a  state  of  de- 
fence. Dnane's  motion  was  carried,  but  against 
a  most  determined  and  unyielding  opposition ; 
but  it  rather  retarded  the  prospect  of  a  peaceful 
solution.  It  had  no  practical  significance,  un- 
less it  was  intended  to  accept  the  proposition  of 
Lord  North  as  the  basis  for  an  agreement.  To 
this  the  hiajority  would  never  consent,  for  it  in- 
volved a  consent  to  sacrifice  the  charter  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. The  wavering  of  Congress  at  that 
time  led  the  people  to  neglect  the  steady  sys- 
tem of  resistance  on  which  they  had  entered, 
aud  to  wait  for  an  accommodation,  while  the 
king  gained  a  respite  which  he  employed  to  his 
advantage  in  subduing  the  colonies.  The  influ- 
ence of  Duane's  propositiou  was  pernicious. 

Negro  Fort  in  Florida.  Colonel  Nichols, 
commander  of  the  British  force  which  Jackson 
drove  away  from  Peusacola  (which  see),  built  a 
fort  on  the  Appalachicola  River,  which  he  gave, 
with  its  cannons  and  'magazine,  at  the  close  of 
the  war,  to  his  Indian  and  negro  allies.  Loud 
complaints  were  made  by  the  Georgians  that 
tliis  fort  was  an  asylum  for  runaway  slaves.  In 
the  early  fall  of  1816  measures  were  taken  to 
abate  the  nnisance.  A  body  of  Creeks,  under 
tiieir  chief,  Mcintosh  (which  see),  marched  to 
attack  the  fort.  Colonel  Clinch  descended  from 
Camp  Crawford,  on  the  river  above,  with  regu- 
lars and  artillerists,  to  co-operate  with  the 
Creeks.  While  Clinch  was  preparing  to  erect 
batteries,  two  gunboats  arrived  from  New  Or- 
leans, one  of  which,  hurling  a  red-hot  shot,  blew^ 
up  the  magazine.  In  the  explosion  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  Indian  aud  negro  men,  women, 
aud  children  perished.    The  fort  was  immedi- 
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ately  taken  possession  of,  and  the  black  com- 
mander and  the  Indian  chief  were  put  to  death 
in  cold  blood.  Clinch  returned  in  triumph, 
with  a  number  of  ueg^es  in  chains  as  runa- 
ways. Such  was  the  prelude  to  the  first  Semi- 
nole war  (which  see). 

Negro  Plots  in  New  Tork.  The  citizens  of 
New  York  were  disturbed  by  apprehensions  of 
a  conspiracy  of  their  negro  slaves,  in  1712,  to 
bum  the  city  and  destroy  the  inhabitants.  The 
population  then  was  about  six  thousand,  com- 
posed largely  of  slaves.  Nineteen  of  those  sus- 
pected of  the  crime  suffered.  A  more  disastrous 
alarm  about  a  plot  of  the  negroes  for  destroy- 
ing the  city  occurred  in  the  spiing  and  summer 
of  1741,  when  the  population  was  about  t«n 
thousand,  one  fifth  of  whom  were  negro  slaves. 
The  most  prominent  merchants  of  the  city  were 
engaged  in  the  slave-trade.  Conscious  of  the 
natural  aspirations  of  the  hitman  soul  for  per- 
sonal freedom,  very  stringent  rules  had  been 
adopted  for  the  subordiuatiou  of  the  slaves,  and 
every  transgression  was  severely  punished.  Ev- 
ery act  of  insubordination  made  the  communi- 
ty tremble  with  fear  of  possible  consequences, 
and  this  feeling  of  insecurity  needed  only  a 
slight  provocation  to  ripen  into  a  general  panic. 
A  trifling  robbery  occurred  in  March,  1741,  in  the 
house  of  a  merchant,  which  was  traced  to  some 
negroes.  Nine  fires  occurred  in  different  parts 
of  the  city  soon  afterwards,  and  thongh  most  of 
them  were  merely  the  burning  of  chimneys,  they 
produced  terror.  A  general  alarm  was  instant- 
ly created  in  the  public  mind.  Numerous  ar- 
rests were  made  aud  a  searching  investigation 
was  instituted  by  the  magistrates,  but  no  trace 
of  incendiarism  could  be  found.  Three  heavy 
rewards  were  offered  by  the  city  authorities  for 
the  arrest  and  conviction  of  the  perpetrators, 
and  a  full  pardon  to  such  of  them  as  should  re- 
veal a  knowledge  of  their  crime  and  of  their  as- 
sociates. Here  was  a  chance  for  the  wicked. 
An  indentured  servant -woman  (Mary  Burton) 
purchased  her  liberty  and  secured  a  reward  of 
$500  by  pretending  to  give  information  of  a  plot, 
formed  by  a  low  tavern-keeper  and  her  master 
and  three  negroes,  to  burn  the  city  and  murder 
the  white  people.  This  story  was  confirmed  by 
an  Irish  prostitute,  convicted  of  a  robbery,  who, 
to  recommend  herself  to  mercy,  turned  informer. 
Many  other  arrests  were  now  made  among  the 
slaves  and  free  negroes.  The  Supreme  Court  of 
the  province  was  specially  convened  for  the  iu- 
vestigation  of  the  matter,  and  a  grand  Jury,  com- 
posed of  some  of  the  principal  in  habitants  of 
the  city,  held  a  solemn  inquest.  Other  inform- 
ers besides  Mary  Burton  speedily  appeared,  and 
fresh  victims  were  seized.  The  panic  and  fury 
among  the  population  was  fearful,  and  the  au- 
thorities were  stimulated  thereby  to  huiTied  in- 
quiries, unjust  convictions,  and  the  infliction  of 
awful  punishments  on  the  innocent.  The  eight 
lawyers  who  then  composed  the  bar  of  New 
York  all  assisted,  by  turns,  in  the  prosecution. 
The  negroes  had  no  counsel,  aud  were  convicted 
and  executed  on  insuflicient  evidence.  The  law- 
yers vied  with  each  other  in  abusing  the  poor, 
terrified  victims,  and  Chief-justice  Do  Laucey,  in 
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pasBiDg  seDtence,  vied  with  the  lawyers  in  this 
abuse.  Many  confessed  to  save  their  lives,  aud 
then  accused  others.  John  Ury,  a  schoohnas- 
ter,  and  reputed  Roman  Catholic  priest,  was  de- 
nounced by  Mary  Burton,  and,  notwithstanding 
his  solemn  protestations  of  innocence  and  the 
absence  of  competent  testimony  to  convict  him, 
he  was  hanged.  His  arrest  was  the  signal  for 
the  arrest  of  other  white  people,  and  the  reign 
of  terror  was  fearfully  intensified ;  but,  when 
(as  in  the  case  of  the  Salem  witchcraft  excite- 
ment), Mary  Burton  accused  prominent  persons 
known  to  be  innocent,  the  delusion  instantly 
abated,  the  prisons  were  cleared  of  victims,  and 
the  public  mind  was  calmed.  From  the  11th  of 
May  until  the  29th  of  August,  one  hundred  and 
fifty -four  negroes  were  committed  to  prison, 
fourteen  of  whom  were  burned  at  the  stake, 
eighteen  hanged,  and  seventy-one  transported. 
During  the  same  period  twenty -four  white  peo- 
ple were  imprisoned,  four  of  whom  were  hanged. 
There  was  no  more  foundation  for  this  Insane 
panic  about  a  negro  plot  and  its  fearful  conse- 
quences than  there  was  for  the  witchcraft  delu- 
sion and  its  terrible  results.  (See  Saleni  Witchr 
crcift.) 

Negzo  Refugees  (1783).  During  the  invasions 
of  Virginia  aud  the  Caralinas  a  considerable 
number  of  slaves  had  Joined  the  British  aimy, 
under  promises  of  protection.  In  the  final  ar- 
rangements, under  the  treaty  of  peace,  before 
the  evacuation  of  New  York  by  the  British 
troops.  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  who  was  in  chief 
command  of  the  latter,  and  charged  with  the 
details  in  the  execution  of  the  treaty  regarding 
England,  in  honor  bound  still  to  protect  these 
slaves,  refused  to  give  them  up,  and  they  were 
sent  to  Nova  Scotia  in  the  first  vessels  that  car- 
ried away  loyalists  to  the  same  province  from 
New  York.  (See  Atnerican  Loyalists.)  From  that 
province  many  of  these  freedmon  emigrated  to 
Sierra  Leone,  Africa,  where  their  descendants  are 
now  among  the  wealthiest  and  most  enlighten- 
ed population  of  that  African  colony. 

Negro  Slavery  In  Conneotioat.  In  1650  a 
new  code  of  laws,  much  of  it  copied  from  that 
of  Massachusetts,  was  adopted  by  the  Gener- 
al Court.  In  making  provision  for  guarding 
against  depredations  by  Indians,  it  was  enact- 
ed that  "if  satisfaction  for  injuries  is  refused 
or  neglected,  the  Indians  themselves  may  be 
seized,  and,  because  it  may  be  chargeable  keep- 
ing them  in  prison,  they  may  be  delivered  to  the 
injured  party,  either  to  serve  or  to  be  shipped 
out  and  exchanged  for  negroes,  as  the  case  will 
justly  bear."  This  is  the  first  law  adopted  in 
Connecticut  recognizing  the  right  of  holding 
negro  slaves  and  enslaving  the  Indians.  Provi- 
sion was  also  made  for  selling  debtors  among  the 
white  people  to  compel  them  to  do  service  until 
the  legal  claim  of  the  creditor  was  satisfied. 

Negro  Soldieni,  An  Unpatriotic  Action. 
When  yonng  John  Laurens,  then  in  the  camp 
of  Washington,  heard  of  the  British  invasion  of 
his  state,  early  in  1779,  he  felt  anxious  to  fiy  to 
its  defence.  He  proposed  to  gather  a  regiment 
of  negroes.    Alexander  Hamiltou  recommeuded 


the  measure  to  the  President  of  Congress.  He 
was  favorable  to  the  plan  of  emancipation  un- 
dertaken in  Rhode  Island,  by  allowing  every 
able-bodied  slave  who  should  enlist  for  the 
war  his  personal  freedom.  He  argued  that  they 
would  make  good  soldiers ;  that  their  natural 
facnlties  were  as  good  as  those  of  white  people; 
that  giving  them  freedom  with  their  muskets 
would  insure  their  fidelity,  animate  their  cour- 
age, aud  have  a  good  influence  on  those  who 
should  remain,  by  oi)euing  a  door  for  their 
emancipation.  Two  days  afterwards  the  elder 
Laurens  wrote  to  Washington  on  the  subject, 
saying:  *'If  we  had  arms  for  three  thousand 
such  black  men  as  I  could  enlist  in  Carolina,  I 
should  have  no  doubt  of  success  in  driving  the 
British  out  of  Greorgia  and  subduing  East  Flori- 
da before  the  end  of  July."  Washington,  guided 
by  prudence  and  common-sense,  replied  that  the 
policy  was  a  questionable  oue,  "  for,  should  we 
begin  to  form  battalions  of  them  [negroes],  I 
have  not  the  smallest  doubt,  if  the  war  is  to  be 
prosecuted,  of  their  [the  British]  following  us 
in  it,  and  justifying  the  measure  upon  our  own 
ground.  The  contest,  then,  must  be,  who  can 
arm  fastest  f  And  where  are  our  arms  T"  Colo- 
nel Huger,  of  South  Carolina,  proposed  that  the 
two  southernmost  of  the  thirteen  states  should 
detach  the  most  vigorous  aud  enterprising  ne- 
groes from  the  rest  by  arming  three  thousand 
of  them  under  white  ofi^cers.  He  explained  that 
his  state  was  weak,  because  many  of  its  citizens 
must  remain  at  home  to  prevent  revolt  among 
the  slaves,  or  their  desertion  to  the  enemy.  Con- 
gress recommended  the  measnre  of  arming  the 
negroes.  These  appeals  for  help  against  the  in- 
vaders met  no  other  response.  The  Carolinian 
planters  were  irritated  by  the  proposition  to 
emancipate  and  arm  their  slaves,  and  the  Exec- 
utive Council  was  induced  (as  Prevost  and  a 
British  army  were  then  besieging  Charleston) 
to  ask  of  the  invading  general  his  terms  for  a 
capitulation.  Prevost  oft'ered  peace  and  pro- 
tection to  those  who  would  accept  them;  to 
others,  to  be  prisoners  of  war.  The  Executive 
Council  debated  the  surrender  of  the  town, 
and,  in  defiance  of  remonstrances  from  Moul- 
trie, young  Laurens  (who  was  in  Charleston), 
and  others,  they  proposed  ^'a  neutrality  during 
the  war  between  Great  Britain  and  America, 
the  question  whether  the  state  shall  belong 
to  Great  Britain  or  remain  oue  of  the  United 
States  to  be  determined  by  the  treaty  of  peace 
between  the  two  powers."  Laurens  was  re- 
quested to  carry  this  proposition  to  Prevost, 
but  he  scornfully  refused,  and  another  took  it. 
Prevost  refused  to  treat,  and  demanded  the  sur- 
render of  the  troops  as  prisoners  of  war.  "  Then 
we  will  fight  it  out,"  exclaimed  Moultrie,  and 
left  the  tent  of  the  governor  and  council.  Gads- 
den followed  him  out  and  said,  ^^  Act  according 
to  your  judgment,  and  we  will  supi>ort  you." 
The  British  fell  back  towards  Georgia  that 
night. 

Negro  Suffrage  In  the  Distilot  of  Colum- 
bia. In  December,  1866,  Congress,  by  a  large 
majority  of  both  houses,  passed  a  bill  for  grant- 
lug  the  elective  franchise  in  the  District  of  Co- 
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Inmbia  (which  is  under  the  immediate  Jurisdio- 
tion  of  CoDgresB)  to  all  persons, ''  without  any 
distinctioD  ou  account  of  color  or  race."  Presi- 
deut  Johnson  vetoed  the  bill  (Jan.  7, 1867),  but 
it  becftme  a  law,  nevertheless.  This  was  the  be- 
ginning of  the  extension  of  the  elective  franchise 
to  the  colored  people  of  the  Republic. 

Negro  Trcxq;>8  in  the  CivU  War.  During 
the  intense  excitement  following  the  attack  ou 
Fort  Sumter  (April,  1861),  a  few  colored  men 
in  New  York,  inspired  by  military  movements 
around  them,  met  in  a  hired  room,  and  began  to 
drill,  thinking  their  services  might  be  wanted. 
They  were  threatened  by  sympathizers  with  the 
insurgents,  and  the  superintendent  of  the  police 
deemed  it  prudent  to  order  the  colored  men  to 
desist.  More  than  a  year  later.  General  Hunter 
(see  Hunter's  Ematidpation  Proclamation)  directed 
the  organization  of  colored  troops  in  his  Depart- 
ment of  the  South.  It  raised  a  storm  of  indigna- 
tion in  Congress,  and  that  body, by  resolution,  in- 
quired whether  these  were  military  organizations 
of  fugitive  slaves;  and  if  so,  whether  they  were 
authorized  by  the  government.  General  Hun- 
ter answered  that  there  was  no  regiment  of  **•  fu- 
gitive" slaves,  but  there  was  '*  a  fine  regiment 
of  men  whose  late  masters  are  fugitive  rebels — 
men  who  everywhere  fly  before  the  appearance 
of  the  National  flag,  leaving  their  servants  be- 
hind them  to  shift  as  best  they  can  for  them- 
selves." A  few  weeks  later  the  Secretary  of 
War  directed  (Aug.  25,  1862)  the  military  gov- 
ernors of  the  coast  islands  of  South  Carolina  to 
"  arm,  uniform,  equip,  and  receive  into  the  ser- 
vice of  the  United  States  such  number  of  vol- 
unteers of  African  descent,  not  exceeding  five 
thousand,"  as  he  might  deem  expedient  to  guard 
that  region  from  harm  "  by  the  public  enemy." 
Just  before,  General  Phelps  recommended  to 
General  Butler  the  arming  of  negroes ;  and  not 
long  afterwards  the  former,  impressed  with  the 
perils  of  his  isolated  situation  in  New  Orleans, 
called  for  volunteers  from  the  free  colored  men 
of  that  city.  Not  long  afterwards  three  regi- 
ments of  colored  troops  were  organized  there. 
Another  year  passed  by,  and  yet  there  were  very 
few  colored  troops  in  the  service.  There  was 
universal  prejudice  against  them.  When  a  draft 
for  soldiers  appeared  inevitable,  that  prejudice 
gave  way;  and  when  Lee  invaded  Pennsylva- 
nia (June,  1863),  the  government  authorized  the 
enlistment  of  colored  troops  in  the  free-labor 
states.  Congress  authorized  (July  16,  1863) 
the  President  to  accept  them  as  volunteers,  and 
prescribed  the  enrolment  of  the  militia,  which 
should  in  all  cases  'include  all  able-bodied 
citizens,"  without  distinction  of  color.  Yet  so 
strong  remained  the  prejudice  against  the  en- 
listment of  negroes  that  in  May,  1863,  Colo- 
nel Shaw's  Massachusetts  regiment  (see  Si^e 
of  Charleston)  was  warned  that  it  could  not  be 
protected  from  insult  in  the  city  of  New  York 
if  it  should  attempt  to  pass  through  it,  and 
it  sailed  from  Boston  for  Port  Royal.  A  few 
months  later  a  regiment  of  colored  troops,  bear- 
ing a  flag  wrought  by  women  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  marched  through  its  streets  for  the  bat- 
tle-field, cheered  by  thousands  of  citizens.  From 


that  time  colored  troops  were  freely  enlisted  ev- 
erywhere. Adjutant-general  Thomas  went  to 
the  Mississippi  valley  (March,  1863)  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  promoting  such  enlistments, 
and  was  snccessful. 

Negjoee  Reooginixed  as  Property.  On  the 
demand  of  Henry  Laurens,  of  South  Carolina, 
who  entered  into  the  negotiations  for  a  prelim- 
inary treaty  of  peace,  at  a  late  hour,  a  clause  in 
the  treaty  (1782)  was  int'Crliued,  prohibiting,  in 
the  British  evacuation,  the  ^'carrying  away  any 
negroes  or  other  property  of  the  inhabitants." 
So  this  treaty  of  peace,  in  which  no  word  had, 
excepting  indirectly,  indicated  the  existence  of 
slavery  in  the  United  St^ites,  made  known  to 
the  world  that  men  could  be  held  as  property. 

Nelflon,  Thomas,  was  born  in  York  County, 
Va.,  Dec.  26, 1733 ;  died  there,  Jan.  4, 1789.  He 
was  educated  at  Cambridge,  £ng.,  aud,  return- 
ing home  when  not  twenty -one  years  of  age, 
was  elected  to  the  House  of  Burgesses.  He 
married,  aud  settled  at  Yorktowu.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  popular  convention  at  Williams- 
burg in  August,  1774;  also  in  1775.  He  was 
conspicuous  in  the  Virginia  Couvention  which, 
in  May,  1776,  framed  a  state  constitution,  and 
was  then  a  member  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress. He  voted  for  aud  signed  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  and  in  May,  1777,  resigned  his 
seat.  In  August  following  he  was  appointed 
the  commander  of  the  state  forces,  and,  raising 
a  troop  of  cavalry,  went  to  Philadelphia  with 
them  to  assist  in  opposing  Howe's  expedition 
up  the  Chesapeake.  Having  resi)onded  to  the 
appeal  of  Congress,  and  finding  the  danger  not 
so  imminent  as  was  supposed,  he  disbanded  his 
troops,  and  resumed  his  duties  in  the  Legislat- 
ure. In  Congress  again  in  1779,  he  wa«  com- 
pelled soon  to  resign  on  account  of  ill-health. 
The  marauding  expedition  of  Matthews,  in  May, 
1779,  caused  him  to  organize  the  militia  to  repel 
it ;  and  a  call  for  a  loan  of  $2,000,000  having 
been  made  by  the  state.  Nelson  raised  a  larger 
portion  of  it  on  his  own  ])ersonal  security.  He 
also  advanced  the  money  to  pay  the  arrears  of  two 
Virginia  regiments,  who  would  not  march  to  the 
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South  until  they  were  paid.  These  pntriotic  sac- 
rifices so  impaired  his  ample  fortune  that  he 
suffered  pecuniary  embarrassments  in  the  later 
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years  of  his  life.  A  part  of  the  year  1781  he 
was  goverDor  of  the  state.  It  was  while  Corn- 
wallis  was  ravaging  the  commonwealth.  Com- 
manding the  militia  at  the  siege  of  Yorktown, 
he  directed  the  artillery  to  bombard  his  own 
fine  stone  mansion,  standing  within  the  British 
lines,  the  supposed  headquarters  of  Comwallis. 
After  the  surrender,  General  Nelson  passed  the 
rest  of  his  days  in  retirement,  with  an  impaired 
constitution.  He  died  so  i>oor  that  his  remain- 
ing possessions  were  sold  to  pay  his  debts.  The 
statue  of  Nelson  is  one  of  the  six  composing  a 
part  of  the  Washington  monument  at  Richmond. 
The  remains  of  Thomas  Nelson  were  interred  in 
the  old  family  cemetery  at  Yorktown,  where, 
until  1860,  some  of  the  old  monuments  were 
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well  preserved.  Among  them  was  that  over 
the  grave  of  the  first  immigrant  of  the  family 
(the  one  nearest  in  the  picture),  who  was  known 
as  ''  Scotch  Tom.''  The  second  one  covers  the 
grave  of  William  Nelson,  President  of  the  King's 
Council  in  Virgiuia,  and  in  a  vault,  near  the 
fragment  of  a  brick  wall  seen  beyond,  rest  the 
remains  of  the  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. 

Nelflon,  William,  was  bom  at  Maysville, 
Ky.,  in  1825;  died  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  Sept.  29, 
18i52,  from  a  wound  receive<l  during  a  quarrel 
with  General  Jefierson  C.  Davis.  He  entered 
the  United  States  Navy  in  1840,  was  at  the  siege 
of  Vera  Cruz  in  1847,  and  afterwards  served  in 
the  Mediterranean.  He  was  ordered  into  the 
military  service  in  Kentucky  by  the  govern- 
ment, with  the  rank  of  brigadier-general.  He 
was  successful  in  raising  troops,  did  good  ser- 
vice in  eastern  Kentucky,  commanded  a  divis- 
ion of  Buell's  army  in  the  battle  of  Sbiloh,  and 
after  being  wounded  in  a  st niggle  at  Rich- 
mond, Ky.,  he  was  put  in  command  at  Louis- 
ville, when  it  was  threatened  by  Bragg's  army. 
In  July,  1862,  he  was  made  major-general  of 
volunteers. 

Neutral  Gkonnd,  The.  This  region  was 
about  thirty  miles  in  extent  along  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Hudson  River,  in  Westchester 
County,  stretching  northward  from  Spyten 
Dnyvel  Creek  and  the  Harlem  River.  It  in- 
cluded nearly  all  of  that  county.  It  was  a 
populous  and  highly  cultivated  region,  lying 
between  the  American  and  British  lines.  Being 
within  neither,  it  was  called  ^'Neutral  Ground." 
The  inhabitants  suffered  dreadfully,  being  with- 


out military  protection,  from  the  gangs  of 
thieves  and  plunderers  of  both  parties.  (See 
Cow-hoys  and  Skmnera.) 

Neutral  Nation,  or  Neuters.  In  the  terri- 
tory on  both  sides  of  the  Niagara  RiveV,  be- 
tween the  Hurous  on  the  west  and  the  Iroquois 
on  the  east,  was  a  tribe  related  to  both,  who 
remained  neutral  in  the  wars  between  their  op- 
posing kindred,  and  so  obtained  the  name  of  At- 
tioundironks,  or  Neuters.  The  Franciscan  mis- 
sionaries visited  them  in  1629,  and  afterwards 
the  Jesuits  attempted  to  plant  missions  among 
them,  but  failed.  These  Indians  informed  the 
Franciscans,  or  R^collets,  of  oil-springs  in  their 
country,  which  have  become  famous  in  their 
products  in  our  day.  In  1649,  after  the  Iroquois 
had  conquered  the  Hurous,  they  attacked  the 
Neuters,  who  kifled  many  of  them,  and  incor- 
porated the  remainder  among  the  Five  Nations. 
(See  Iroquois  Confederacy.) 

Neutrality  Law  (1816).  It  had  been  pro- 
posed to  Spaiu  to  accept,  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  in  satisfaction  of  the  claims 
against  her,  a  cession  of  Florida ;  and,  that  all 
controversies  between  the  two  governments 
might  be  settled  at  once,  to  make  the  Colorado 
of  Texas  the  western  boundary  of  the  United 
States  in  Spanish  territory.  The  Spanish  min- 
ister at  Washington  demanded,  as  preliminary 
to  such  an  arrangement,  the  restoration  to  Spain 
of  West  Florida,  and  the  exclusion  of  the  flags 
of  insurrectionary  Spanish  provinces  of  South 
America,  they  being  used  by  privateersmen. 
An  act  was  accordingly  passed  in  March,  1816, 
and  penalties  provided  for  a  violation  of  it. 
This  act  secured  peace  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. 

Neutrality,  Washington's  Proclamation 
OF.  As  soon  as  the  news  of  the  execution  of  Louis 
XVI.,  at  Paris  (January,  1793),  reached  England 
and  the  Continental  powers,  they  coalesced 
against  France,  and  war  between  them  and  the 
Revolutionists  was  announced.  When  the  news 
of  this  event  and  the  conduct  of  Genet  (which  see) 
reached  Washington,  at  Mount  Vernon,  his  mind 
was  filled  with  anxiety.  By  the  treaty  qf  com- 
merce, French  privateers  were  entitled  to  shel- 
ter in  American  ports — a  shelter  not  to  be  ex- 
tended to  the  enemies  of  France.  By  the  treaty 
of  alliance,  the  United  States  were  bound,  in 
express  terms,  to  guarantee  the  French  posses- 
sions in  America.  War  between  England  and 
the  United  States  was  threatened  in  the  aspect 
of  events.  Washington  hastened  to  Philadel- 
phia, to  consult  with  his  cabinet.  The  ques- 
tions were  put — Whether  a  proclamation  to  pre- 
vent citizens  of  the  United  States  interfering  in 
the  impending  war  should  be  issued  f  Should  it 
contain  a  declaration  of  neutrality,  or  whatf 
Should  a  minister  from  the  French  Republic  be 
received  T  If  so,  should  the  reception  be  abso- 
lute or  qualified  T  Were  the  Uu  ited  States  bound 
to  consider  the  treaties  with  France  as  applying 
to  the  present  state  of  the  parties,  or  might  they 
be  renounced  or  suspended  f  Suppose  the  trea- 
ties binding,  what  was  the  effect  of  the  guaran- 
tee T    Did  it  apply  in  the  case  of  an  offensive 
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irar  T  Was  the  present  war  offensive  or  defen- 
sive on  the  part  of  France  f  Did  the  treaty 
with  France  require  the  exclusion  of  English 
ships  of  war,  other  than  privateers,  from  the 
ports  of  the  United  States  t  Was  it  advisable 
to  call  an  extra  session  of  Congress?  After 
careful  discussion,  it  was  unanimously  conclu- 
ded that  a  proclamation  of  neutrality  should  be 
issued,  that  a  new  French  minister  should  be 
received,  and  that  a  special  session  of  Congress 
was  not  expedient.  There  were  some  differ- 
ences of  opinion  upon  other  points  under  dis- 
cussion. A  proclamation  of  neutrality  was  put 
forth  April  22,  1793.  It  announced  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  United  States  to  pursue  a  friendly 
and  impartial  conduct  towards  all  of  the  bel- 
ligerent powers;  it  exhorted  and  warned  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  to  avbid  all  acts  con- 
trary to  this  disposition ;  declared  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  government  not  only  not  to  interfere 
on  behalf  of  those  who  might  expose  themselves 
to  punishment  or  forfeiture  under  the  law  of 
nations  by  aiding  or  abetting  either  of  the  bel- 
ligerents, but  to  cause  all  such  acts,  done  with- 
in the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  to  be 
prosecuted  in  the  proper  courts. 

Neutrals,  Rights  of,  attacked.  When  the 
Berlin  Decree  (see  Orders  and  Decrees)  was  pro- 
mulgated, John  Armstrong,  American  minister  at 
Paris,  inquired  of  the  French  Minister  of  Marine 
how  it  was  to  be  interpreted  concerning  Ameri- 
can vessels,  and  was  answered  that  American  ves- 
sels bound  to  and  from  a  British  port  would  not 
be  molested ;  and  such  was  the  fact.  For  near- 
ly a  year  the  French  cruisers  did  not  interfere 
with  American  vessels;  but  after  the  peace  of 
Tilsit  (July  7, 1807)  Napoleon  employed  the  re- 
leased French  army  in  enforcing  his  **  Continen- 
tal System."  According  to  a  new  interpretation 
of  the  Berlin  Decree,  given  by  Regnier,  French 
Minister  of  Justice,  American  vessels,  laden  with 
merchandise  derived  from  England  and  her  col- 
onies, by  whomsoever  owned,  were  liable  to  seiz- 
ure by  French  cruisers.  This  announced  inten- 
tion of  forcing  the  United  States  into  at  least  a 
passive  co-operation  with  Bonaparte's  schemes 
against  British  commerce  was  speedily  carried 
into  execution  by  the  confiscation  of  the  cargo 
of  the  American  ship  Horizon,  which  had  acci- 
dentally been  stranded  on  the  coast  of  France 
in  November,  1807.  The  ground  of  condemna- 
tion was,  that  the  cargo  consisted  of  merchan- 
dise of  British  origin.  This  served  as  a  prece- 
dent for  the  confiscation  of  a  large  amount  of 
American  property  on  the  sea.  Already  Great 
Britain  had  exhibited  her  intended  policy  tow- 
ards neutrals.  When  she  heard  of  the  secret 
provisions  of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  (July,  1807),  in 
anticipation  of  the  supposed  designs  of  France, 
she  sent  a  formidable  naval  force  to  Copenha- 
gen, and  demanded  (Sept.  2)  the  surrender  of  the 
Danish  fleet,  which  being  refused,  it  was  seized 
by  force,  and  the  vessels  taken  to  England.  Her 
policy  was  further  foreshadowed  by  an  Order 
in  Council  (Nov.  11, 1807)  prohibiting  any  neu- 
tral trade  with  France  or  her  allies — in  other 
words,  with  the  whole  of  Europe,  Sweden  ex- 
cepted— unless  through  Great  Britain.  A  color- 
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able  pretext  for  these  orders  was  the  Berlin 
Decree. 

Nevada  formed  a  part  of  the  Mexican  cession 
to  the  United  States  by  the  treaty  of  Guada- 
lupe-Hidalgo (which  see).  The  Territory  of 
Nevada  was  created  by  act  of  Congress,  March 
2, 1861,  from  a  i>ortion  of  Utah.  By  act  of  July 
14,  \ti^,  a  further  port  ion  of  Utah  was  added. 
A  state  constitution 
was  framed  by  a  con- 
vention, and  Nevada 
was  admitted  as  a 
state  of  the  Union  Oct. 
31,1864.  Nevada  had 
few  inhabitants  until 
after  1859,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  which  year  sil- 
ver was  found  in  the 
Washoe  district,  when 
settlers  began  to  pour 
in.  Virginia  City 
sprang  up  as  if  by  magic,  and  in  1864  it  was  the 
second  city  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Gold 
had  been  discovered  in  1849,  by  Mormon  settlers 
there,  but  ten  years  later  not  more  than  1000  in- 
habitants were  within  the  territory.  But  within 
two  years  after  the  discovery  of  silver  the  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  had  risen  (1861)  to  16,000. 
The  population  in  1870  was  43,000.  The  num- 
ber of  tribal  Indians  in  the  state,  in  1874,  was 
between  4000  and  5000. 

New  Albion.  In  1634  a  patent,  under  the 
great  seal  of  Ireland,  was  granted  (June  21)  by 
the  Earl  of  Strafford  (then  lord-lieutenant)  to 
Edwanl  Plowden,  of  a  province  which  included 
the  whole  of  New  Jersey,  with  all  the  adjacent 
islands,  which  was  named  New  Albion.  Noth- 
ing came  of  it.  This  grant  shows  that  the  Dutch 
title  to  New  Netherlaud  was  not  recognized  by 
the  English. 

New  Amstel.  In  1656  the  Dutch  West  In- 
dia Company  transferred  to  the  city  of  Amster- 
dam all  the  Dutch  territory  on  the  South  (Dela- 
ware) River,  from  the  west  side  of  Christian 
Kill  to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  for  the  sum  of 
700,000  guilders.  It  was  named  Nieuwe- Am- 
stel, after  one  of  the  suburbs  belonging  to  the 
city  between  the  Amstel  River  and  the  Haerlem 
Sea.  The  burgomasters  of  Amsterdam  appoiut- 
ed  six  commissiuners  to  mannge  the  colony,  who 
were  to  ^'sit  and  hold  their  meetings  at  the 
West  India  House  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays." 
The  city  offered  a  free  passage  to  emigrants, 
lands  for  residences,  provisions  and  clothing  for 
a  year,  and  a  proper  person  for  a  schoolmaster, 
who  should  also  read  the  Scriptures  in  public,  and 
set  the  Psalms.  The  municipal  government  was 
the  same  as  in  Amstei-dam.  The  colonists  were 
not  to  be  taxed  for  ten  years,  and  regulations 
were  made  in  respect  to  trade.  The  States- 
General  ratified  all  the  arrangements,  on  condi- 
tion that  when  there  should  be  two  hundred  in- 
habitants in  the  colony  a  church  should  be  or- 
ganized and  a  clergyman  established  there. 
There  was  a  garrison  of  sixty  soldiers  sent  out, 
under  Captain  Martin  Crygier.  Fort  Kasimer 
was  transferred  to  the  new  corporation,  and  in 
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April,  1657,  nearly  two  linndred  emigrants  sailed 
for  New  Amstel.  A  government  was  formally 
organized  on  April  21, 1657.  Shipwrecked  Eng- 
lishmen from  Virginia,  whom  the  Dntch  had 
rescued  from  the  Indians,  became  residents  of 
New  Amstel,  and  prosperity  marked  the  settle- 
ment. In  1658  there  was  a  "goodly  town  of 
about  one  hundred  houses/'  and  the  population 
exceeded  six  hundred.  The  people,  however, 
soon  began  to  be  discontented,  and  many  de- 
serted the  colony.  Rumors  came  that  Maryland 
was  about  to  claim  the  territory,  and  there  was 
much  uneasiness  and  alarm.  These  rumors  were 
followed  by  an  agent  of  the  Maryland  govern- 
ment, who  demanded  that  the  Dutch  should 
either  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  Lord  Balti- 
more or  leave.  (See  Boundary  between  New  Neth- 
erland  and  Maryland,)  Discouragements  and 
disasters  followed,  and  the  City  Council  of  Am- 
sterdam proposed  to  retransfer  New  Amstel  to 
the  Dntch  West  India  Company.  In  1659  the 
colony  was  overwhelmed  with  debt,  its  soldiers 
had  all  left  but  five,  and  the  inhabited  part  of 
the  colony  did  not  extend  beyond  two  Dutch 
miles  from  Fort  Kasimer.  In  1664  it,  with  all 
New  Netherland,  was  surrendered  to  the  Eng- 
lish, who  plundered  the  people  of  their  crops, 
live-stock,  stores,  and  provisions.  Some  of  the 
inhabitants  were  seized  as  prisoners  of  war,  and 
sold  into  bondage  in  Virginia. 

New  Amsterdam.  The  village  that  grew 
aronnd  the  trading-post  on  Manhattan  Island 
was  called  Manhattan  until  the  arrival  of  Gov- 
ernor Stuyvesant,  in  1647,  when  it  was  called 
New  Amsterdam.  Fort  Amsterdam,  a  large  work 
"  with  four  angles,"  and  faced  with  solid  stone, 
had  been  built  by  Governor  Mi nuits  on  the  south- 
em  point  of  the  island.  The  village  grew  apace. 
Its  ways  were  crooked,  its  houses  straggling, 
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and  its  whole  aspect  was  nnattractive  nntil, 
under  the  new  administration,  improvements 
were  begun,  when  it  contained  about  eight  hun- 
dred people.  They  were  under  the  immediate 
government  of  the  Director-general,  and  there 
was  mnch  restiveness  under  the  rigorous  rule 
of  Stnyvesant,  who  opposed  every  concession  to 
the  popular  will.  They  asked  for  a  municipal 
government,  but  one  was  hot  granted  nntil  1652, 
and  in  1653  a  city  government  was  organized, 
much  after  the  model  of  old  Amsterdam,  but 
with  less  political  freedom.  The  soul  of  Stuy- 
vesant was  troubled  by  this  "  imprudent  intrust- 


ing of  power  with  the  people."  The  burghers 
wished  more  power,  but  it  could  not  then  be  ob- 
tained. A  city  seal  and  a  "silver  signet"  for 
New  Amsterdam,  with  a  paint«d  coat-of-arms, 
were  sent  to  them  from  Holland.  The  Church 
grew,  and  as  there  were  freedom  and  toleration 
there  in  a  degree,  the  population  increased,  and 
the  Dut>ch  were  soon  largely  mixed  with  other 
nationalities.  When  a  stranger  came,  they  did 
not  ask  him  what  was  his  creed  or  nation,  but 
only.  Do  you  want  a  lot  and  to  become  a  citi- 
zen! For  the  Hollanders  had  more  enlarged 
views  of  the  rights  of  conscience  than  any  other 
people  at  that  time.  New,  like  old,  Amsterdam 
became  quite  a  cosmopolitan  town.  Of  the  lat- 
ter, Andrew  Marvell  quaintly  wrote : 

**  Hence  Amsterdam,  Turk,  Christian,  pagan,  Jew, 
Staple  of  sects  and  mint  of  schism  grew; 
That  bank  of  conscience  where  not  one  so  strange 
Opinion  but  finds  credit  and  exchange; 
In  vain  for  Catholics  ourselves  we  bear — 
The  Universal  Church  is  only  there." 

When  New  Amsterdam  was  surrendered  to  the 
English  (1664)  it  contained  more  than  three  hun- 
dred houses  and  about  fifteen  hundred  souls. 

New  Amsterdam,  Indian  Invasion  of.  On 
the  return  of  Governor  Stuyvesant  from  his  ex- 
pedition against  the  Swedes  on  the  Delaware 
(see  Neto  Sweden)^  he  found  the  people  of  his 
capital  on  Manhattan  in  the  wildest  confusion. 
Van  Dyck,  a  former  civil  officer,  detected  a 
squaw  stealing  peaches  from  his  garden  and 
killed  her.  The  fury  of  her  tribe  was  kindled, 
and  the  long  peace  often  years  with  the  barba- 
rians was  suddenly  broken.  Before  daybreak 
one  morning  (Sept.  15, 1655)  almost  two  thou- 
sand, chiefly  of  the  River  Indians,  appeared  be- 
fore New  Amsterdam  in  an  immense  flotilla  of 
canoes.  They  landed  and  distributed  them- 
selves through  the  town,  and,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  looking  for  Northern  Indians,  broke 
into  several  dwellings  in  search  of  Van  Dyck. 
The  people  immediately  assembled  at  the  fort, 
and  summoned  the  leaders  of  the  invasion  be- 
fore them.  The  barbarians  agreed  to  leave  the 
city  before  sunset.  They  broke  their  promise, 
and  in  the  evening  shot  Van  Dyck.  The  in- 
habitants flew  to  arms,  and  drove  the  Indians 
to  their  canoes.  They  crossed  the  Hudson  and 
ravaged  New  Jersey  and  also  Staten  Island. 
Within  three  days  one  hundred  white  people 
were  killed,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  were 
made  captives. 

New  Apportiomnent.  After  the  comple- 
tion and  arrangement  of  the  census  reports  of 
population  in  1870,  a  new  apportionment  of 
representation  was  made,  establishing  the  ra- 
tio of  137,800,  and  giving  a  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  283  members. 

Newark  (Canada),  Destruction  of.  When 
General  McClure,  early  in  December,  1813,  re- 
solved to  abandon  Fort  George,  the  question 
presented  itself  to  his  mind,  "  Shall  I  leave  the 
foe  comfortable  quarters,  and  thus  endanger 
Fort  Niagara?"  Unfortunately,  his  Judgment 
answered  •'  No ;"  and,  after  attempting  to  blow 
up  Fort  George  while  its  little  garrison  was 
crossing  the  river  to  Fort  Niagara,  he  set  fire  to 
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the  beautiful  Tillage  of  Newark,  near  by.  The 
Tveather  was  intensely  cold.  The  inhabitants 
had  been  given  only  a  few  hours'  warning,  and, 
with  little  food  and  clothing,  a  large  number 
of  helpless  women  and  children  were  driven 
fh>m  their  homes  by  the  flames  into  the  wintry 
air  and  deep  snow,  homeless  wanderers.  It  was 
a  wanton  and  cruel  act.  Only  one  house  out 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  the  village  was  left 
standing.  When  the  British  arrived  at  Fort 
George  they  resolved  on  swift  retaliation,  and 
very  soon  six  villages  and  many  isolated  houses 
along  the  New  York  side  of  the  Niagara  River, 
together  with  some  vessels,  were  burned,  and 
scores  of  Innocent  persons  were  massacred.  This 
was  the  fearful  cost  of  the  destruction  of  New- 
ark. 

Newark,  N.  J.  The  purchase  of  the  site  of 
Newark  and  the  adjoining  villages  of  Bloom- 
field,  Belleville,  Caldwell,  and  Orange  was  made 
in  1666  by  a  party  from  Milford,  Conn.,  for 
which  they  gave  the  Indians  50  double  hands 
of  powder,  100  bars  of  lead,  20  axes,  20  coats,  10 
guns,  20  pistols,  10  kettles,  10  swords,  4  blankets, 
4  barrels  of  beer,  2  pairs  of  breeches,  50  knives, 
20  hoes,  850  fathoms  of  wampum,  2  ankers  of 
whiskey  (or  something  equivalent),  and  3  troop- 
ers' coats.  Others  joined  the  first  settlers,  in 
the  autumn,  from  Guilford  and  Branford.  Self- 
government  and  independence  of  the  proprie- 
tors seems  to  have  been  secured  to  the  new  col- 
ony, as  well  as  religions  freedom  guaranteed. 
The  colonists  agreed  that  no  one  should  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  rights  of  freemeu  in  the  colony  ex- 
cept he  belonged  to  the  Congregational  Church. 
Abraham  Pierson  was  chosen  minister  of  the 
fii-st  church,  and  the  settlement  was  called  New- 
ark, says  Whitehead,  in  compliment  to  him,  he 
having  come  from  a  place  of  that  name  in  Eng- 
land. 

Newbem,  or  New  Berne  (N.  C. ),  Capture  of. 
After  the  capture  of  Roanoke  Island  (which  see), 
the  National  forces  made  other  important  move- 
ments on  the  coast  of  North  Carolina.  Golds- 
borough  having  been  ordered  to  Fortress  Mon- 
roe, the  fleet  was  left  in  command  of  Commodore 
Rowan.  General  Bumside,  assisted  by  Generals 
Reno,  Foster,  and  Parke,  at  the  head  of  15,000 
troops,  proceeded  against  Newbem,  on  the 
Nense  River.  They  appeared  with  the  fleet  in 
that  stream,  about  eighteen  miles  below  the 
city,  on  the  evening  of  March  12, 1862,  and  early 
the  next  morning  the  troops  were  landed  and 
marched  against  the  defences  of  the  town.  The 
Confederates,  under  General  Branch,  were  infe- 
rior in  numbers,  but  were  strongly  intrenched. 
The  march  of  the  Nationals  was  made  in  a 
drenching  rain,  the  troops  dragging  heavy  can- 
nons after  them  through  the  wet  clay,  into 
which  men  sometimes  sank  knee -deep.  At 
sunset  the  head  of  the  Nationals  wa«  baited 
and  bivouacked  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the 
Confederate  works,  and  during  the  night  the 
main  body  came  up.  Meanwhile  the  gunboats 
had  moved  up  the  river  abreast  the  army.  Row- 
an's flag-ship  Delaware  leading.  The  Confeder- 
ate forces  consisted  of  eight  regiments  of  infan- 


try and  500  cavalry,  with  three  batteries  of  field- 
artillery  of  six  guns  each.  These  occupied  a 
line  of  intrenchments  extending  more  than  a 
mile,  supported  by  an  immense  line  of  rifle-pits 
and  detached  works.  On  the  riTer-bank,  four 
miles  below  Newbem,  was  Fort  Thompson, 
armed  with  thirteen  heavy  guns.  The  Nation- 
als made  the  attack  at  eight  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  the  14th.  Foster's  brigade  bore  the 
brunt  of  the  battle  for  about  four  hours.  Gen- 
eral Parke  supported  him  until  it  was  evident 
that  Foster  could  sustain  himself,  when  the 
former,  with  nearly  his  whole  brigade,  went  to 
the  support  of  General  Reno  in  a  flank  move- 
ment. Aft«r  the  Fourth  Rhode  Island  Battery 
had  captured  a  Confederate  one  and  dispersed 
the  garrison,  Reno,  who  had  been  losing  heavi- 
ly in  firont  of  another  battery,  called  up  his  re- 
serves of  Pennsylvanians,  under  Colonel  Har- 
tranft,  and  ordered  them  to  charge  the  work.  It 
was  speedily  done,  and  the  battery  was  captured 
with  the  assistance  of  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
and  Massachusetts  troops.  Pressed  on  all  sides, 
the  Confederates  now  fled,  leaving  everything 
behind,  and  were  pursued  by  Foster  to  the 
verge  of  the  Trent.  The  Confederates  bumed 
the  railroad  and  turnpike  bridges  over  that 
stream  behind  them  (the  former  by  sending  a 
blazing  raft  against  it)  and  escaped.  The  gun- 
boats had  compelled  the  evacuation  of  Fort 
Thompson.  Large  numbers  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Newborn  fled  from  the  town.  Foster's  troops 
took  possession  of  the  place,  and  the  general 
was  appointed  military  governor  of  Newbem. 
The  Nationals  lost  100  killed  and  496  wounded. 
The  Confederate  loss  was  much  less  in  killed 
and  wounded,  but  200  of  them  were  made  pris- 
oners. They  reported  64  killed,  101  wounded, 
and  413  missing. 

New  Brunswick  (N.  J.),  Skirmish  at.  In 
June,  1777,  Sir  William  Howe  tried  to  outgen- 
eral Washington  in  New  Jersey,  but  failed,  and 
was  compelled  to  retreat.  Washington  held 
Howe  firmly  in  check  at  and  near  New  Bruns- 
wick, on  the  Raritan ;  and  on  Jnne  20  the  for- 
mer, with  his  army  at  Middlebrook,  learned  that 
his  antagonist  was  preparing  to  fall  back  to 
Amboy.  Hoping  to  cut  ofif  his  rear -guard, 
Washington  ordered  (June  21)  Maxwell  to  lie 
between  New  Bmnswick  and  Amboy,  and  Sulli- 
van to  join  Greene  near  the  former  place,  while 
the  main  body  should  rest  within  supporting 
distance.  These  orders  failed  of  execution.  On 
the  morning  of  the  22d  the  column  of  Germans, 
under  De  Heister,  began  its  march  towards 
Amboy.  The  corps  of  Cornwallis  moved  more 
slowly,  for  it  had  to  cross  the  Raritan  over  a 
narrow  bridge,  near  the  end  of  which  stood 
Howe,  on  high  ground,  watching  the  move- 
ments. Greene  had  a  battery  of  three  gnns  on 
a  hill,  but  too  far  distant  to  be  effective.  When 
more  than  one  half  of  Cornwallis's  column  had 
passed  the  bridge,  his  pickets  were  fiercely  at- 
tacked by  Morgan  with  his  riflemen,  and  were 
driven  back  npon  the  main  column.  Howe  in- 
stantly put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  two  near- 
est regiments  to  meet  the  attack,  when  a  sharp 
skirmish  for  half  an  hour  occurred.    The  Brit- 
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iish  artillery,  having  been  brought  to  bear  on 
Morgan's  corps,  swept  the  woods  with  grape- 
shot  and  caused  the  riflemen  to  retreat.  Be- 
tween fifty  and  one  hundred  of  the  British  were 
killed  or  wounded.  The  rest  of  their  march  to 
Amboy  was  unobstructed. 

Newburgh  Addresses,  The.  The  Continen- 
tal army  was  cantoned  in  huts  near  Newburgh 
in  the  winter  and  spring  of  1783,  while  nego- 
tiations for  peace  were  in  progress.  Wash- 
ington's headquarters  were  in  the  "  Hasbrouck 
House"  (j'et  well  preserved  in  1880),  at  New- 
burgh.   In  the  latter  part  of  the  wiuter  the 


WASHINOTOX'S  HKADQUARTBRS  AT  KEWBURGH. 

discontent  in  the  army  on  account  of  the  ar- 
rears in  their  pay,  which  had  existed  a  long 
time,  was  more  formidable  than  ever.  In  De- 
cember previous  the  officers  had  seut  a  memo- 
rial to  the  Congress,  by  the  hands  of  General 
McDougall,  the  liead  of  a  committee,  asking  for 
a  satisfactory  a<1justment  of  all  things  which 
caused  such  just  and  wide-spread  discontent. 
Congress  was  almost  powerless  to  move  satis- 
factorily in  the  matter.  On  the  11th  of  March 
(1783)  a  well -written  address  was  circulated 
through  the  American  camp,  which,  in  etfect, 
advised  the  army  to  take  matters  into  their 
own  hands,  and  to  make  demonstrations  that 
should  arouse  the  fears  of  the  people  and  of  the 
Congress,  and  thereby  obtain  justice  for  them- 
selves. The  address  was  anony- 
mous, but  circumstances  crente<l 
:i  him|iiei(]ji  tliLit  (idicuil  iiales 
and  sonw  otliiT  cilMfiiiH  win'  tli« 
judtigatotH  uiihti  Hcheme.  Witli 


THB  TXMPLK. 


this  address  was  privately  circulated  a  notifica- 
tion of  a  meeting  of  officers  at  a  large  building 
called  "  The  Temple."     Washington's  attention 
II.— 12 


was  called  to  the  matter  on  the  day  the  addresses 
were  circulated,  and  he  determined  to  guide  and 
control  the  movement.  He  referred  to  it  in  gen- 
eral orders  the  next  morning ;  expressed  his  dis- 
approbation of  the  whole  proceedings  as  disor- 
derly ;  and  requested  the  general  and  field  of- 
ficers, with  one  officer  from  every  company  in 
the  army,  to  meet  at "  New  Building  "  (the  Tem- 
ple) on  March  15,  and  requested  General  Gates, 
the  senior  officer,  to  preside.  On  the  appear- 
ance of  the  order,  the  writer  of  the  anonymous 
address  issued  another,  moi-e  subdued  in  tone, 
in  which  he  tried  to  give  the  impression  that 
W9.shington  approved  the 
Hclieme,  the  time  of  meeting 
-^  being  changed.    The  meet- 

ing was  fullj'  attended,  and 
deep  solemnity  pervaded  the 
assembly  when  Washington 
stepped  upon  the  platform 
to  read  an  address  which  he 
had  prepared  for  the  occa- 
sion.  As  he  put  on  his  spec- 
tacles, he  said, "  You  see,  gen- 
tlemen, that  I  have  not  only 
grown  grayy  but  blindym  your 
service."     This   simple   re- 
mark, under  the  circum- 
stances, had  a  powerful  ef- 
fect upon  the  assemblage. 
His  address  was  coinpact, 
patriotic,  clear  in  expression 
and  meaning,  mild  yet  severe  in  its  rebuke,  and 
withal  vitally  important  in  its  relations  to  the 
well-being  of  the  infant  rej)ublic  as  w^ell  as  the 
army.    When  it  was  concluded,  Washington  re- 
tired and  left  the  officers  to  discuss  the  subject 
unrestrained  by  his  presence.    Their  conference 
was  brief.     They  passed  resolutions,  by  unani- 
mous vot<e,  thanking  the  commander-in-chief 
for  the  wise  coui*se  he  had  pursued ;  exi^ressing 
their  undiminished  attachment  to  their  coun- 
try ;   their  unshaken   confidence   in  the  good 
faith  of  Congress;  and  their  determination  to 
bear  with  patience  their  grievances  until,  in 
due  time,  they  should  be  redressed.     The  pro- 
ceedings were  signed  by  General  Gates,  as  pres- 
ident of  the  meeting,  and  three  days  afterwards 
Washington,  in   general  orders,  expressed  his 
entire  satisfaction.     The  anther  of  the  "New- 
burgh Addresses  "  was  Major  Annstrong,  one  of 
Gates's  military  family,  then  only  twenty-five 
years  of  age,  who  afterwards  held  important 
civil  offices.     (See  Armstrong y  John,) 

New  Connecticut  Sixteen  of  the  newly 
formed  townships  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Connecticut  River,  wishing  to  escape  the  heavy 
burden  of  taxes  imposed  by  the  war,  applied  to 
isolated  and  independent  Vermont  to  be  re- 
ceived as  a  part  of  that  state.  (See  Vermont  as 
a  Sovereign  State.)  They  were  adopted  (1779), 
under  the  pretence  that,  by  Mason's  patenf  of 
New  Hampshire,  that  state  extended  only  sixtj' 
miles  inland,  and  that  those  towns  were  west 
of  that  limit.  As  Vermont  yet  hoped  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  Union,  and  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, disapproving  of  the  proceeding,  sent  a 
committee  to  inquire  into  the  matter,  the  con- 
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neetioQ  with  the  New  Hampshire  towns  was 
very  soon  dissolved.  An  iuelfectual  attempt 
was  then  made  (June,  1779)  by  the  towns  on 
both  sides  of  the  river  to  constitute  themselves 
into  a  state,  with  the  title  of  **  New  Connecti- 
cut." New  Hampshire  retaliated  by  renewing 
her  old  claim  to  the  t«iTitory  of  Vermont  as  the 
New  Hampshire  Grants  (which  see).  Very  soon 
Vermont  began  to  act  on  the  offensive.  The 
towns  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river  that  were 
to  form  a  part  of  New  Connecticut  were  again 
received  as  a  part  of  Vermont,  and  along  with 
them  all  the  now  townships  of  New  York  enst 
of  the  Hudson  and  north  of  the  Massachusetts 
lino. 

New  England.  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  (1583) 
and  Bartholomew  GusuoUl  (1602)  visited  the  New 
England  coast,  and  the  latter  planted  a  tempo- 
rary colony  there.  (  See  Gilberty  Sir  Humphrey, 
and  Gomold,  Bartholometc.)  The  account  given 
by  Gosnold  excited  desires  on  the  part  of  friends 
of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  to  make  new  efforts  to 
found  settlements  in  America,  especially  in  the 
northeastern  parts.  Richanl  Hakluy  t,  who  was 
learned  in  naval  and  commercial  science  (see 
Hakluyty  Richard)j  Martin  Pring,  and  Bartholo- 
mew Gosnold,  all  friends  of  Kaleigh,  induced 
merchants  of  Bristol  to  fit  out  two  ships  in  the 
spriug  of  1603  to  visit  the  coasts  discovered  by 
Gosnold.  Early  in  April  (a  fortnight  after  the 
death  of  Queen  Elizabeth),  the  Speedwell^  of  50 
tons,  and  the  Discoverer j  26  tons,  sailed  from  Mil- 
ford  Haven  under  the  command  of  Pring,  who 
commanded  the  larger  vessel  in  person.  Will- 
iam Browne  was  master  of  the  Discoverer,  ac- 
companied by  Robert  Gal  terns  as  supercargo  or 
general  agent  of  the  expedition.  They  entered 
Penobscot  Bay  early  in  June,  and  went  up  the 
Penobscot  River  some  distance ;  then,  sailing 
along  the  coast,  they  entered  the  mouths  of  the 
Saco  and  other  principal  streams  of  Maine ; 
and  finally,  sailing  southward,  they  landed  on  a 
large  island  abounding  with  grapes,  which  they 
named  Martin's  ( corrupted  to  Martha's )  Vine- 
yard. Returning  to  England  at  the  end  of  six 
months,  Pring  confirmed  GosnoUVs  account  of 
the  country,  lliis  led  to  other  expeditions; 
and  in  1605  the  Earl  of  Southampton  and  Lord 
Arundel  fitted  out  a  vessel  and  placed  it  under 
the  command  of  George  Weymouth,  another 
friend  of  Raleigh,  who  had  explored  the  coasts 
of  Labrador  in  search  of  a  northwest  passage  to 
India.  He  sailed  from  England  in  March,  1605, 
taking  the  shorter  passage  pursned  by  Gosnold ; 
but  storms  delayed  him  so  that  it  was  six  weeks 
before  he  saw  the  American  coast  at  Nantucket. 
Turning  northward,  he  sailed  up  a  large  river 
forty  miles  and  set  up  crosses.  He  then  entered 
Penobscot  Bay,  where  he  opened  trafiio  with  the 
natives.  At  length  Weymouth  thought  he  ob- 
served signs  of  treachery  on  the  part  of  the  In- 
diaus,  and  he  determined  to  resent  the  nffrout. 
He  invited  some  of  the  leading  barbarians  to  a 
feast  on  board  his  vessel,  but  only  three  of  the 
cautious  natives  appeared.  These  he  made 
dnink,  and  confined  them  in  his  vessel.  Then 
he  went  on  shore  with  a  box  of  trinkets  and 
tried  in  vain  to  induce  some  of  them  to  go  to 


the  vessel ;  so  Weymonth  and  his  men  seized 
two  of  them,  and,  after  great  exertion,  they 
were  taken  to  the  ship,  with  two  handsome 
birch-bark  canoes.  **  It  was  as  much  as  five  or 
six  of  ns  could  do  to  get  them  into  the  boat,'' 
wrote  Weymonth,  "  for  they  were  stroug,  and 
so  naked  that  our  best  hold  was  by  the  hair  of 
their  heads."  Then  the  anchor  was  raised,  the 
vessel  sailed  to  England,  and  three  of  the  cap- 
tives were  given  to  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  then 
Governor  of  Plymouth.  This  outrage  left  on 
the  shores  of  New  England  the  seeds  of  much 
future  trouble  with  the  natives.  By  these  voy- 
ages aiul  explorations  all  doubts  about  the  com- 
mercial value  of  every  part  of  North  America 
were  definitely  settled,  and  led  to  the  almost 
immediate  execution  of  a  vast  plan  for  coloniz- 
ing the  shores  of  the  Western  Continent  by  ob- 
taining from  King  James  I.  a  patent  for  a  do- 
main extending  from  noi-th  latitude  34°  to  45^ 
This  territory  was  divided,  and  two  companies 
were  fonned  to  settle  it — one  called  the  **  Lon- 
don Company,"  and  the  other  the  "  Plymouth 
Company."  (See  London  Company  and  Plymouth 
Company.)  The  latter  company,  destined  to  set- 
tle the  northern  portion,  possessing  mnch  nar- 
rower resources  than  the  other,  its  efforts  were 
proportion  ably  more  feeble  and  inadequate. 
Some  visits  to  and  slight  explorations  of  the 
region  were  made  during  six  or  seven  yeai-s 
by  the  Plymouth  Co^ipany  after  obtaining  their 
charter,  but  disconragemento  ensued.  At  length 
the  restless  Captain  Smith,  who  did  not  remain 
long  idle  after  his  return  from  Virginia  in  1609, 
induced  four  London  merchants  to  join  him  in 
fitting  out  two  ships  for  the  purpose  of  discov- 
ery and  traffic  in  northern  Virginia,  the  domain 
of  the  Plymouth  Company.  With  these  ships 
Smith  left  the  Downs  at  the  beginning  of 
March,  1614,  Captain  Thomas  Hunt  command- 
ing one  of  the  vessels,  and  he  the  other.  They 
first  landed  on  Mohegan  Island,  twenty  miles 
south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Penobscot  River, 
where  they  songht  whales,  but  found  none. 
Leaving  most  of  the  crew  to  pnrsne  ordinary 
fishing.  Smith  had  seven  small  boats  built,  in 
which  he  and  eight  men  ranged  the  coast  from 
Penobscot  eastwaitl  and  westward.  They  went 
as  far  south  as  Cape  Cod,  bartering  with  the  na- 
tives for  beaver  and  other  furs.  They  went  up 
the  several  rivers  some  distance  in  the  interior, 
and  after  an  absence  of  seven  months  the  ex- 
pedition returned  to  England.  From*  his  ob- 
servations of  the  coasts,  islands,  and  headlands, 
Captain  Smith  constructed  a  map,  which  he  laid 
before  Prince  Charles  (afterwards  Charles  L),  a 
young  man  of  considerable  literary  ability  and 
artistic  taste.  Sir  Francis  Drake  had  given  the 
name. of  New  Albion  (New  England)  to  the  re- 
gion of  the  continent  which  he  had  discovered 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  the  region  now  discov- 
ere<1  by  Smith  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  opposite 
Drake's  New  Albion,  was,  nut  of  respect  to  that 
great  navigator,  called  "  New  England,"  or  New 
Albion.  It  has  been  so  called  ever  since.  It 
includes  the  country  from  tweuty  miles  east 
of  the  Hudson  River  and  the  east<^rn  shores  of 
Lake  Chaniplaiu  to  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
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United  States,  and  luclndes  the  states  of  Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut,  and  Veiinout.  Sniitli  named  the 
promontory  at  the  north  entrance  to  Massachu- 
setts Ba.v  Tragabigzanda,  in  compliment  to  a 
Turkish  lady  to  whom  lie  had  been  a  slave  in 
Constantinople.  Prince  Charles,  however,  in 
filial  regard  for  his  mother  (Anne  of  Denmark), 
named  it  Cape  Anne.  Smith  gave  his  name  to  a 
cluster  of  islands,  which  were  afterwards  named 
Isles  of  Shoals.  These  and  other  places,  changed 
from  names  given  by  Smith,  still  retain  their 
new  names.  The  crime  of  Weymouth  was  re- 
peated on  this  expedition.  Captain  Smith  left 
Hunt,  an  avaricious  and  profligate  man,  to  fin- 
ish the  lading  of  his  vessel  with  fish,  and  in- 
structed him  to  take  the  cargo  to  Malaga,  Spain, 
for  a  market.  Hunt  sailed  along  the  New  Eng- 
land coast,  and.  at  Cape  Cod  he  enticed  a  chief 
named  Squanto  and  twenty-six  of  his  tribe  on 
board  his  vessel  and  treacherously  carried  tliem 
to  Spain,  where  all  but  two  of  them  were  sold 
for  slaves.  Some  benevolent  friars  took  them  to 
be  educated  fur  missionaries  among  the  Indians, 
bat  only  two  (one  of  them  Squanto)  returned 
to  America.  The  natives  on  the  New  England 
coast  were  greatly  exasiierated ;  and  when,  the 
same  year,  another  English  vessel  came  to  these 
shores  to  traffic,  bringing  with  them  the  two 
kidnapped  natives,  the  latter  united  with  their 
countrymen  in  a  measure  of  revenge.  In  twen- 
ty canoes  the  Indians  attacked  the  Englishmen 
with  arrows,  wounding  the  master  of  the  ship 
and  several  othera  of  the  company,  and  the  ad- 
venturers hastened  back  to  England.  The  na- 
tives of  New  England  long  remembered  these 
outrages.     (See  Flymouih  Company.) 

New  England  Alarmed  by  the  French. 
When  the  French  took  possession  of  Acadia 
they  rifled  the  trading-house  at  Penobscot  be- 
longing to  Plymouth  (1633).  Word  soon  came 
that  the  French  had  bought  Alexander's  planta- 
tion (see  AlexandeTj  Sir  William)  in  Nova  Scotia ; 
that  Cardinal  Richelieu  had  sent  over  soldiers 
and  'Jesuits ;  and  that  preparations  were  mak- 
ing in  the  East  by  the  French  to  take  possession 
of  all  New  England.  The  authorities  at  Boston 
and  Plymouth  were  alarmed,  and  took  measures 
to  meet  the  supposed  danger.  The  alarm  was 
groundless.  The  French, intent  only  upon  trade, 
did  not  mean  to  harm  the  English ;  yet  the  spoli- 
ation of  the  tnuling-honse  was  suspicious.  (See 
French,  First  ColUHon  off  with  New-Englanders.) 

New  England  an  Island.  A  dozen  years 
after  Henry  Hudson  had  satisfied  his  Dntcli 
employers  that  the  river  which  bears  his  name 
was  not  a  strait  or  arm  of  the  sea,  the  impres- 
sion prevailed  in  England  among  educated  peo- 
ple that  it  really  was  so,  and  that,  in  conse- 
quence, New  England  was  an  island.  The  Rev. 
Robert  Cnshman,  who  preached  the  first  sermon 
in  New  England  (December,  1621)  by  a  regular- 
ly ordained  minister,  in  his  Epistle  Dedicatory ^ 
says  of  New  England :  "  So  far  ns  we  can  yet 
find,  it  is  an  island,  and  near  about  the  quantity 
of  England,  being  cnt  out  from  the  mainland 
in  America,  as  England  is  from  the  main  of  Eu- 


rope, by  a  great  arm  of  the  sea,  which  entereth 
iu  40°  [New  York  Bay]  and  goeth  out  either 
into  the  South  Sea  [Pacific  Ocean]  or  else  into 
the  Bay  of  Canada  [Gulf  of  St.  Lawreuce].'' 

New  England  Army.  After  the  affair  at 
Lexington  and  Concord,  in  which  only  Massa- 
chusetts militiamen  were  engaged,  an  appeal 
was  made  for  help  to  the  other  New  England 
colonies.  The  Assembly  of  Rhode  Island  voted 
an  army  of  observation,  of  1500  men ;  the  Con- 
necticut Assembly  voted  to  raise  six  regi- 
ments, of  1000  men  each,  four  of  them  to  serve 
with  the  army  before  Boston.  Stark,  of  New 
Hampshire,  had  hastened  towards  Boston  with 
volunteers;  and  a  special  convention  of  dele- 
gates of  that  province  thought  it  best  not  to 
anticipate  the  action  of  the  Provincial  Congress, 
which  would  convene  on  May  17,  by  taking  steps 
to  organize  an  artiiy.  The  several  towns  were 
requested  to  forward  supplies  to  the  volunteers 
who  had  followed  Stark.  Meanwhile,  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Provincial  Congress  directed  enlist- 
ments among  the  New  Hampshire  soldiers  in 
camp.  As  the  new  regiments  began  to  be 
fonned,  the  volunteers  returned  home.  The  lit- 
tle New  England  army  before  Boston  amounted 
to  only  about  3000  men  for  some  time. 

New  England  Confederacy.  (See  United 
Colonies  of  New  England.) 

New  England  Convention.  Iu  Jn unary, 
1777,  a  convention  of  representatives  of  the  New 
England  states  assembled  at  Providence,  R.  I., 
to  consult  about  the  defence  of  that  state, 
when  a  scheme  was  agreed  upon  for  regulating 
by  law  the  price  of  labor,  produce,  niannfacturetl 
articles,  and  imported  goods,  with  a  view  of 
checking  the  already  rapidly  depreciating  Con- 
tinental paper-money.  This  scheme,  though  op- 
posed by  the  merchants,  was  enacted  into  a  law 
by  the  New  England  legislatures.  This  measure 
was  such  a  conspicuous  failure  that  another  con- 
vention recommended  a  repeal  of  all  acts  regu- 
lating prices. 

New  England  Divines  Invited  to  the 
'Westmlnater  Assembly.  An  assembly  of  di- 
vines was  called  at  Westminster  by  the  British 
Parliament  in  1641,  and  urgent  letters  were  sent 
to  Messrs.  Cotton,  of  Boston ;  Hooker,  of  Hart- 
ford ;  and  Davenport,  of  New  Haven,  to  represent 
t4ie  New  England  churches  in  that  assembly. 
They  declined  the  invitation,  for  they  had  word 
conceding  a  breach  between  Parliament  and  tho 
king,  and  letters  from  England  advised  them  to 
wait.  It  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War 
in  England.  Besides,  Mr.  Hooker  was  then 
framing  a  system  of  Church  government  for  th« 
Congregational  churches  of  New  England,  let 
the  determination  at  Westminster  be  what  it 
might. 

New  England,  Division  of.  The  Council 
of  New  England,  before  making  a  final  surren- 
der of  their  charter  (see  Plymouth  Company)^  di- 
vided their  territory  in  America  into  twelve 
provinces,  assigning  them  to  eight  of  the  prin- 
cipal members,  and  the  king  was  asked  to 
grant  a  proprietary  charter  to  each,  like  that 
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given  to  Lord  Baltimore.  Gorges  bwl  two  prov- 
inces, iucludiug  bis  share  of  tbe  graut  of  Laco- 
nia,  \s-hicb  exteuded  from  tbe  Ketiuebec  to  the 
Piscataqua.  The  Earl  of  Stirling  (see  A  lexander, 
Sir  jriUiam)  had  for  his  share  the  district  from 
Pemaquid  Point  to  the  St.  Croix  (which  the 
French  claimed),  Nantucket,  Martha's  Vineyard, 
and  a  part  of  Long  Island.  Masou  retained  New 
Hampshire.  The  district  west  of  Narraganset 
Bay  was  assigned  to  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton. 
The  other  provinces  were  never  claimed  under 
this  division. 

New  Bngland  Indians.    These  bands  of  the 
Algonquin  family  inhabited  tbe  country  from 
tbe  Connecticut  River  to  tbe  Saco  in  Maine. 
The  principal  tribes  were  the  Narragansets,  in 
Rhode   Island;    tbe   Pokanokets,  or   Wampa- 
noags,  on   tbe   eastern   shore   of  Narraganset 
Bay  and  in  a  portion  of  Massachusetts;  tbe 
Nipmucks,  in  the  centre  of  Massachusetts ;  the 
Massachusetts,  in  tbe  vicinity  of  Boston  and 
the  shore  southward ;  and  tbe  Pawtuckets,  in 
the  northeastern    part   of  Massachusetts,  em- 
bracing the  Peuuacooks,  of  New  Hampshire. 
These  were  all  divided  into  smaller  bands^  with 
petty  chiefs.     The  New  England  Indians  were 
all  warlike,  and  were  continually  fighting  the 
Five  Nations,  or  the  Hndsou  River  Mobegans, 
until  tbe  Dutch  eft'ected  a  pacification  amo^ig  | 
them  in  1673.     Two   years   afterwards,  Meta- 
comet,  commonly  known  as  *'  King  Philip,^'  chief 
of  tbe  Wampanoags,  aroused  most  of  tbe  New 
England  tribes  to  war  against  tbe  English  colo- 
nists.    Tbe  fierce  war  that  ensued  ended  in  tbe 
subjugation  of  tbe  Indians  and  the  death  of 
Philip  iu  1676,  when  the  power  of  tbe  New  Eng- 1 
land  Indians  was  completely  broken.     Some , 
joiued  the  more  eastern  tribes,  and  others  took  ' 
refuge  in  Canada.    Tbe  latter,  in  revenge,  joined  , 
others  in  desolating  tbe  New  England  frontiers.] 
Tbe  conquest  of  Canada  put  a  stop  to  these  dis- 
tressing incursions.     When  tbe  English  came, ! 
in  1620,  the   New  England  Indians  numbered 
about  10,000;  now  scarcely  a  representative  ex- 
ists on  tbe  earth,  and  tbe  dialects  of  all,  except- 
ing that  of  the  Narragansets,  are  forgotten. 

New  England  Restraining  Bill.  As  an  off- 
set to  tbe  American  Association,  Lord  North 
brought  forwanl  a  bill  (Feb.  3,  1775)  for  cutting 
off  tbe  trade  of  New  England  elsewhere  than  to 
Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  tbe  British  West  In- 
dies, and  suspending  tbe  prosecution  by  those 
colonies  of  tbe  Newfoundland  fishery,  a  princi- 
pal branch  of  their  trade  and  industry  at  that 
time.  The  bill  became  a  law  by  a  large  majority 
vote.  It  bad  just  passed  when  news  of  the  gen- 
eral support  of  tbe  American  Association  reach- 
ed London,  and  a  similar  restraining  act  was 
passed,  extending  to  all  tbe  other  colonies,  ex- 
cepting New  York,  North  Carolina,  and  Georgia, 
tbe  first  and  last  having  refused  to  adopt  tbe 
Association. 

New  England  States,  Posinox  of  (1861). 
Tbe  events  of  secession  iu  the  Southern  States 
startled  the  people  of  the  North  from  their 
dream  of  security.  They  bad  so  often  beard  of 
dissolving  the  government  from  tbe  lips  of  poli- 


ticians of  the  slave-labor  states  that  they  imag- 
ined the  turmoil  at  the  South  at  tbe  time  of 
Mr.  Lincoln's  election  would  end,  as  such  ex- 
hibitions had  done  before,  with  words,  and  not 
acts.  But  when  events  in  Charleston  harbor 
late  in  1660,  and  insurrectionary  movements  in 
other  slave-labor  states,  occurred,  they  saw  that 
*'the  South '*  was  iu  terrible  earnest,  and  began 
to  prepare  for  the  defence  of  the  imperilled 
Union.  The  governor  of  Maine  (Israel  Wash- 
bnrne,  Jr.),  in  his  message  at  tbe  opening  of  the 
Legislature,  ably  reviewed  the  slavery  question, 
counselled  conciliatory  measures,  and  recom- 
mended the  repeal  of  any  laws  that  were  uncon- 
stitutional. '*  Allow  no  stain,"  be  said,  **  on  the 
faith  and  devotion  of  the  state  to  the' Constitu- 
tion and  the  rights  of  the  states.''  He  stignia- 
tia^  secession  as  a  crime  without  tbe  shadow 
of  a  right,  and  that  the  demands  for  concession 
made  by  the  politicians  of  tbe  slave-labor  states 
were  incompatible  with  tbe  safety  of  tbe  Con- 
stitution. Ho  declared  that  tbe  laws  must  be 
executed,  pledged  the  state  to  a  support  of  the 
Union,  and  was  sustained  by  tbe  action  of  the 
Legislature,  w^bich,  on  Jan.  16  (1^61),  declared, 
by  a  large  majority',  tbe  attachment  of  the  i>eo- 
ple  of  Maine  to  tbe  Union  and  loyalty  to  the 
government.  That  body  requested  ibo  governor 
to  assure  the  President  that  **tbe  entire  re- 
sources of  tbe  state,  in  men  and  money,"  were 
pledged  "  to  tbe  support  of  the  Constitution 
and  Union."  Willing  to  make  concessions  for 
the  sake  of  pence,  tbe  Senate  afterwards  passed 
a  bill  repealing  tbe  Personal  Liberty  Act. — Mas- 
sachusetts was  an  early  and  conspicuous  actor 
in  tbe  drama  of  tbe  Civil  War.  In  many  re- 
spects, in  nature  and  society,  that  state  was  the 
opposite  of  South  Carolina.  It  was  regarded 
by  tbe  people  of  tbe  slave-labor  states  as  the 
constant  generator  of  abolitionism.  Its  gov- 
ernor (John  A.  Andrew )  at  that  time  was  an 
earnest  co-worker  with  tbe  Massacbus(>tts  rep- 
resentatives in  the  national  Senate,  Wilson  and 
Sumner,  in  the  cause  of  final  emancipation  for 
the  slaves ;  and  tbe  immense  celebration  iu  Bos- 
ton, iu  December,  1860,  of  tbe  anniversary  of  the 
death  of  John  Brown  (see  John  Brotcn^a  Haid), 
gave  intensity  to  tbe  disgust  and  hatred  felt  by 
"the  South"  towards  tbe  people  of  Massachu- 
setts. The  retiring  governor  of  Massachusetts 
(N.  P.  Banks)  declai*ed  in  his  valedictory  ad- 
dress that  tbe  North  would  never  submit  to  the 
revolutionary  acts  in  tbe  Southern  States.  His 
successor  ( Andrew  )  was  equally  outspoken. 
He  sent  agents  to  other  New  England  States  to 
propose  a  military  combination  to  support  tbe 
national  government,  first,  in  defending  Wash- 
ington city  from  seizure,  and  afterwards  in  de- 
fending the  laws.  Tbe  volunteer  companies  in 
the  state,  with  an  aggregate  niemberHbip  of  about 
5000,  began  drilling,  and  tbe  governor  made  sat- 
isfactory arrangements  with  General  Scott  for 
Massachusetts  troops  to  start  for  tbe  capital  at 
a  moment's  notice.  It  was  tbe  blood  of  Massa- 
chusetts soldiers  that  was  first  sjiilled  in  the 
late  Civil  War  (si^e  Mob  in  Baltimore,  1861). — 
Rhode  Island,  the  smallest  state  in  tbe  Union, 
was  alive  with  patriotic  zeal  when  tbe  Union 
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was  attacked.  Her  miiunfactaring  interests 
were  intimately  connected  with  the  slave-labor 
states;  yet  no  considerations  of  self-interest 
could  allure  her  people  from  the  love  of  the 
Union  and  allegiance  to  the  national  govern- 
ment. Her  Legislature  made  honorable  conces- 
sions for  the  sake  of  peace.  At  the  close  of  Janu- 
ary, 1861,  it  repealed  the  Personal  Liberty  Act. 
The  spirit  of  the  enemies  of  the  government  was 
unknown.  They  sneered  at  this  act  as  "  the  pu- 
sillanimity of  Yankee  cowards.''  It  was  the  first 
and  the  last  olive-branch  offered  by  Rhode  Isl- 
and ;  after  that  her  men  and  money  were  freely 
lavished  for  the  protection  of  the  Republic  from 
violent  hands.  Her  governor  led  her  men,  sword 
in  hand.-  Nothing  was  done  in  the  remaining 
New  England  states,  iu  relation  to  secession,  nn- 
til  after  the  blow  was  struck  at  Sumter,  when 
their  people  arose  almost  as  an  individual  to  de- 
feud  the  government. 

New  Bngland  Theology  and  Eoclefllasti- 
oism.  Before  the  War  of  1813-15,  the  Congre- 
gational clergy  of  New  England  still  adhered  to 
the  old  colonial  notion  of  having  provision  made 
by  law  for  the  public  support  of  religious  insti- 
tutions. The  Congregational  clergy  formed  a 
powerful  element  iu  the  state.  They  had  been 
the  standard-bearers  of  that  section  of  the  Fed- 
eral party  who  had  most  violently  opposed  the 
war.  Their  pulpits  rang  with  denunciations  of 
the  administration  and  the  Democratic  leaders. 
This  Church  establishment  was  really  a  strong 
if  not  a  main  pillar  of  support  for  the  New  Eng- 
land Federal  pai*ty.  But  a  great  revulsion  of 
feeling  took  place;  and  in  all  the  states  where 
no  Chnrch  establishments  existed  by  the  sup- 
port of  legal  provisions,  great  efforts  were  made 
t<o  build  up  a  voluntary  system  of  religious  in- 
stitutions. In  consequence  of  this  effort  there 
was  a  rapid  increase  in  the  numbers  and  in- 
fluence of  Baptists,  Methodists,  and  Presbyteri- 
ans. Their  churches  multiplied;  and,  iu  a  de- 
gree, they  united  into  aggregate  associations. 
Great  religious  excitement  prevailed  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  after  the  close  qf  the  war,  char- 
acterized by  the  features  of  the  revival  nnder 
the  preaching  of  Whitefield  forty  or  fifty  years 
before.  These  new  sectaries  held  that  a  change 
pf  heart  and  an  internal  consciousness  of  a  call 
were  sufficient,  without  human  learning,  to  qual- 
ify a  man  for  the  Gk>spel  ministry  and  a  teacher 
of  morals.  These  notions  found  much  resistance 
among  the  New  England  clergy,  who  insisted 
that  the  ministry  should  be  educated ;  and  they 
repudiated  the  idea  of  placing  the  most  learned 
and  most  ignorant  on  a  level  as  spiritual  teacfh- 
ers  and  leaders.  The  Whitefieldian  revival  had 
left  two  elements  within  the  New  England 
Church  establishment,  which,  though  radically 
opposed,  adhered  by  the  force  of  mutual  interest 
and  forbearance.  These  were  the  ^' Latitudinari- 
ans  "  (  which  see)  and  "  Evangelicals."  The  former 
maintained  their  predominance  in  the  churches, 
and  thought  religion  of  consequence,  principally, 
as  affording  security  for  government  and  prop- 
erty, and  a  basis  for  morals.  They  revered  the 
Bible,  but  insiste<l  upon  interpreting  it  by  the 
lights  of  reason  and  science.    These  Latitudiua- 


rians  were  pushing  a  portion  of  the  Congrega- 
tional churches  of  New  England  towards  a  repu- 
diation of  the  five  distinguishing  points  of  Cal- 
vinistic  theology,  deuying  most  vehemently  the 
fundamental  doctrine  of  total  depravity.  In 
the  evangelical  section  of  the  Congregational 
churches  in  New  England  this  heresy  produced 
alarm.  The  headquarters  of  the  evangelical 
party  was  Yale  College,  Timothy  Dwight,  the 
president,  and  grandson  of  the  great  theologian 
Jonathan  Edwards,  being  one  of  its  most  con- 
spicuous leaders.  They  gradually  obtained  con- 
trol of  the  Connecticut  and  New  Hampshire 
churches;  but  in  Massachusetts  they  were  less 
successful.  Harvard  College  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  Latitudinarians,  who  possessed,  also,  all 
the  cnrrent  Congregational  churches  of  Boston, 
besides  many  others  iu  different  parts  of  the 
state.  Andover  Theological  Seminary  was  es- 
tablished (1808)  as  the  source  and  seat  of  a  purer 
theology,  to  counteract  the  influence  of  Harvartl. 
Evangelical  ministers  were  sent  from  Connecti- 
cut to  convert  backsliding  Bostonians.  They 
were  zealous  but  not  very  successful  iu  their 
missionary  work.  This  evangelical  party  had 
been  characterized  by  a  growing  austerity,  a  de- 
nunciation of  ever^'thing  in  the  shape  of  amuse- 
ments, public  or  private,  a  particular  zeal  for 
the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  and  a  marked 
tendency  towards  a  return  to  the  rigid  system 
of  morals  and  theology  of  the  early  Pnntans  in 
New  England.  In  1815  the  "  Evangelicals  "  pre- 
sented numerous  petitions  to  Congress  and  the 
State  Legislatures,  praying  fur  a  law  to  stop  the 
carnage  of  the  mail  on  Sunday ;  and  many  an- 
noying attempts  were  made  to  enforce  the  old 
and  obsolete  New  England  laws  against  travel- 
ling on  Sunday.  These  movements  had  a  polit- 
ical effect.  The  "  Liberals,"  or  Latitudinarians, 
of  New  Hampshire  saw  no  other  means  of  pro- 
tection against  the  reign  of  Puritanical  legisla- 
tion than  to  join  the  Democrats  in  overthrowing 
an  establishment  with  which  they  no  longer 
sympathized.  Even  the  most  liberal  of  the  cler- 
gy were  very  chary  of  open  opposition  to  these 
uew  theological  rigors ;  but  the  body  of  the  in- 
telligent and  educated  laymen,  among  whom 
latitudinariau  ideas  were  completely  predomi- 
nant, was  as  little  disposed  to  go  buck  to  Puri- 
tan ansterities  as  to  Puritan  theology.  The  Su- 
preme Court  of  Massachusetts  put  a  stop  to  the 
efforts  of  the  zealous  people  who  clamored  for  leg- 
islation in  favor  of  a  rigorous  observance  of  the 
Sabbath,  by  deciding  that  an  arrest  on  Sunday, 
for  the  violation  of  the  Sunday  law,  was  as  much 
a  violation  of  that  law  by  the  arresting  officer 
as  travelling  on  Sunday.  Finally,  the  evangel- 
ical Congregationalists  in  Massachusetts,  find- 
ing it  impossible  to  dislodge  the  Latitudinari- 
aus,  imbibed  the  spirit  of  the  Baptists,  Method- 
ists, and  other  sects,  and  set  up  opposition  con- 
venticles under  the  very  eaves  of  the  old  parish 
churches.  Thus,  when  they  conld  no  longer  con- 
trol the  old  theological  and  ecclesiastical  estab- 
lishment in  New  England,  they  took  steps  to 
destroy  it  altogether,  even  expressing  a  doubt 
of  its  justice  and  utility. 
NeTy-Englanders  in  North  Carolina.     At. 
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about  1660,  some  adventaren  from  New  Eng- 
land planted  a  little  colony  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Cape  Fear  River.  Wishing  to  retain  them 
there,  and  also  to  attract  others,  the  proprietors 
of  Carolina  offered  a  hundred  acres  of  land  for 
each  free  settler  or  man-servant,  and  fifty  acres 
for  each  woman-servaut  or  slave,  at  a  quit-rent 
of  half  a  penny  an  acre.  They  were  also  offered 
liberty  of  conscience,  and  the  right  to  nominate 
thirteen  persons,  ont  of  whom  the  proprietaries 
were  to  select  a  governor  and  six  councillors ; 
the  authority  to  make  laws  to  be  vested  in  an 
assembly  composed  of  the  governor,  the  council, 
and  a  body  of  delegates  to  be  elected  for  that 
purpose  by  the  settlers.  When  these  settlers 
proposed  to  send  children  of  the  Indians  to  New 
England  to  be  educated,  the  barbarians  suspect- 
ed them  of  a  design  to  sell  them  into  slavery ; 
and  they  became  so  hostile  that  most  of  the  ad- 
venturers, discouraged,  returned  home.  (See 
North  Carolina.) 

New-Englanders  on  the  Delaware.     In 

1640,  a  New  England  captain  purchased  some 
land  on  the  Delaware  River  of  the  Indians. 
Early  the  next  spring  colonists  from  Now  Eng- 
land, led  by  Robert  Cogswell,  sailed  from  the 
Connecticut  for  the  Delaware  in  search  of  a 
warmer  climate  and  more  fertile  soil.  They  lay 
for  a  few  days  at  Manhattan,  when  they  were 
warned  not  to  encroach  upon  New  Netherlaud 
territory.  The  English,  according  to  De  Vries, 
"claimed  everything;"  and  these  New-England- 
ors  went  on  and  had  no  trouble  in  finding  In- 
dians to  sell  them  ^*  unoccnpied  lands.''  Iudee<l, 
the  Indians  were  ready  to  sell  the  same  lands  to 
as  many  people  as  poHsible.  At  the  middle  of 
the  summer  they  had  planted  corn  and  built 
trading-post«  on  Salem  Creek,  New  Jersey,  and 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Schuylkill  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. Both  settlements  prospered,  and  the 
New  Haven  colony  (see  New  Haven)  took  them 
under  their  protection.  They  came  to  grief  in 
the  spring  of  1642.  The  intrusion  of  the  New- 
Englanders  was  as  distasteful  to  the  Swedes  on 
the  Delaware  as  to  the  Dutch ;  and  when  the 
Dutch  commissioner  at  Fort  Nassau  (see  Wal- 
loons)  was  instructed  by  Grovemor  Kieft  to  expel 
them,  the  Swedes  assisted  the  Dutch  with  ener- 
gy. The  New-Euglauders  yielded  without  re- 
sistance. They  were  carried  prisoners  to  Man- 
hattan, and  thence  sent  home  to  Connecticut. 
In  1644  a  vessel  was  fitted  out  by  a  Boston  com- 
])any,  and  ascended  the  Delaware  in  search  of 
the  great  interior  lakes  of  which  rumora  had 
i-eached  Massachusetts,  and  whence  they  sup- 
])osed  much  of  the  supply  of  bear-skins  was  de- 
rived. The  vessel  was  closely  followed  by  two 
pinnaces,  one  Dutch  and  the  other  Swedish. 
The  New-Englanders  were  forbidden  to  trade 
with  the  Indians,  and  the  vessel  was  not  allow- 
ed to  pass  the  Swedish  fort.  Thus  excluded 
from  the  Delaware,  the  New-Englanders  ap- 
proached the  Hudson  River,  by  establishing  a 
trading- post  on  the  Honsa.touic,  nearly  one  hun- 
dred miles  from  the  Sound. 

New-ZSngUnderspuah  "Westward.   Expan- 
sion and  aggi'essiou  were  two  conspicuous  char- 


acteristics of  tlie  New  England  colonists.  Tlie 
Plymouth  people  early  sought  to  plant  outlying 
settlements  on  the  Eastern  coast«;  and  after 
the  beautifnl  country  along  Long  Island  Sound, 
west  of  the  Pequod  (Thames)  River,  was  revealed 
to  the  New-Englanders,  where  they  chased  the 
flyiug  Pequods  (see  Pequod  War),  they  planted 
a  settlement  at  New  Haven,  and,  pushing  west- 
ward, crowded  the  Dutch  not  only  on  the  main- 
land, but  on  Long  Island.  In  1639,  Lewis  Gardi- 
ner purchased  an  island  still  known  as  Gardi- 
ner's Island,  at  the  east  end  of  Long  Island ;  and 
James  Farrett,  sent  ont  by  the  Earl  of  Stirling 
(see  Alexander,  Sir  William),  took  possession  of 
Shelter  Island, near  by,  at  the  same  time  claiming 
the  whole  of  Long  Island.  In  1640  a  company 
from  Lynn,  Massachusetts,  led  by  Captain  Daniel 
Howe,  attempted  a  settlement  at  Cow  Neck,  in 
North  Hempstead,  Long  Island,  when  they  tore 
down  the  arms  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  which 
they  funnd  upon  a  tree,  and  carved  in  place  of 
the  shield  a  grinning  face.  Howe  and  his  com- 
panions were  driven  off  by  the  Dutch,  and  set- 
tled on  the  eastern  extremity  of  Long  Island. 
Some  New  Haven  people  took  possession  of 
Southotd,  on  the  Sound ;  and  only  a  few  years 
lat«r,  Hempstead,  Jamaica,  Flushing,  Southamp- 
ton, East  Hampton,  Brookhaveu,  Huntington, 
and  Oyster  Bay  were  settled  by  the  English, 
and  some  of  them  were  united  to  Connecticut, 
politically,  until  aft-er  the  surrender  of  New 
Netherlaud  to  the  English  in  1664,  when  all 
Long  Island  came  under  the  jurisdiction  of  New 
York. 

Newfoandland,  Colony  skkt  to.  On  April 
27,  1610,  a  patent  was  granted  to  the  Earl  of 
Northampton,  Lord  Chief  Baron  Tanfuld,  Sir 
Francis  Bacon,  then  solicitor-general,  and  other 
gentlemen  of  distinction,  and  some  Bristol  mer- 
chants, for  a  part  of  the  Island  of  Newfoundland. 
There  were  forty-four  persons  named  in  the  char- 
ter, and  the  company  was  named ''The  Treasurer 
and  Company  of  Adventurers  and  Planters  of 
the  Cities  of  London  and  Bristol  for  the  Colony 
and  Plantation  in  Newfoundland.*'  John  Guy, 
of  Bristol,  was  soon  sent  out  with  a  colony  of 
thirty-nine  persons  to  Newfoundland,  and  began 
a  settlement  at  Conception  Bay.  The  domain 
lay  between  north  latitude  46°  and  52*',  togeth- 
er with  the  seas  and  islands  lying  within  ten 
leagues  of  the  coast. 

Newfoundland,  French  at.  In  1504  some 
adventurous  French  fishermen  of  Normandy  and 
other  coast  provinces  of  France  prosecuted  their 
vocation  ofif  the  shores  of  Newfoundland,  in  the 
first  French  vessels  that  ever  appeai'ed  there. 

Newfoundland  taken  Posaession  of  by  the 
Bngllah.  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  arrived  at 
St.  John's  harbor,  Newfoundland,  Aug.  3,  1583, 
where  he  found  thirty -six  vessels  belonging 
to  various  nations.  Pitching  his  tent  on  shore 
in  sight  of  all  the  vessels,  he  summoned  the  mer- 
chants and  masters  to  assemble  on  the  shore.  He 
had  brought  two  hnndred  and  sixty  men  from 
England,  in  two  ships  and  three  barks,  to  make 
a  settlement  on  that  island.  Being  assembled, 
Gilbert  read  his  commission  (which  was  inter- 
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preted  to  the  foreigners),  when  a  twig  and  piece 
of  turf  was  presented  to  bim.  Then  he  made 
proclamation  that,  by  virtne  of  bis  commission 
from  Queen  Elizabeth,  be  took  possession  of  the 
harbor  of  St.  John,  and  two  hundred  leagues 
around  it  each  way,  for  the  crown  of  England. 
He  asserted  eminent  domain,  and  that  all  who 
should  come  there  should  l>e  subject  to  the  laws 
of  England.  When  the  reading  of  the  procla- 
mation was  finished,  obedience  was  promised  by 
the  general  voice.  Near  the  spot  a  pillar  was 
erected,  on  which  the  arms  of  England,  engraved 
in  lead,  were  affixed.  This  foimal  possession 
was  taken  in  consequence  of  the  discovery  of 
the  Island  by  Cabot  in  1498. 

New  Generals  on  the  I?orthem  Frontier 

( 1814).  Wilkinson  and  Harrison  having  thrown 
up  their  commands  in  disgust,  Hampton  retired 
in  disgrace.  Dearborn  stationed  at  Boston,  Lewis 
at  New  York,  and  Bloomfield  at  Philadelphia, 
and  Winchester,  Chandler,  and  Winder  being 
still  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  made  it  neces- 
sary to  supply  their  places.  Generals  Izard  and 
Brown  were  promoted  to  major-generals,  and 
Macomb,  Thos.  A.  Smith,  Bissell,  Scott,  Gaines, 
and  Ripley  were  commissioned  brigadiers.  All 
of  them  were  officers  of  the  old  army,  excepting 
Brown  and  Ripley. 

New  Hampshire,  Colony  of,  one  of  the  New 
England  States,  was  for  many  years  a  dependent 
of  MuKsnchnsetts.  Its  short  line  of  sea-coast  was 
probably  first  discovered  by  Martin  Pring  in 
1603.  It  was  visited  by  Captain  John  Smith  in 
1614.  (See  New  England.)  The  enterprising  Sir 
Ferdinando  Gorges,  who  had  been  engaged  in 
colonizing  projects  many  years  as  one  of  the 
most  active  members  of  the  Plymouth  Company, 
projected  a  settlement  farther  eastward  than 
any  yet  established,  and  for  that  purpose  he  be- 
came associated  with  John  Mason,  a  merchant 
(afterwards  a  naval  commander,  and  Secretary 
of  the  Plymouth  Council  of  New  England),  and 
others.  (See  Plymouth  Company.)  Mason  was  a 
*^man  of  action,''  and  well  acquainted  with  all 
matters  pertaining  to  settlements.  He  and  Gor- 
ges obtained  a  grant  of  land  (Aug.  10,  1622)  ex- 
tending from  the  Merrimac  to  the  Kennebec,  and 
inland  to  the  St.  Lawrence.  (See  Gorges^  Sir  Fer- 
dinando.) They  named  the  territory  the  Prov- 
ince of  Laconia;  and  to  forestall  the  French  set- 
tlements in  the  enst,  and  secure  the  conntry  to 
the  Protestants,  Grorges  secured  a  grant  from  Sir 
William  Alexander  of  the  whole  mainland  east- 
ward of  the  St.  Croix  River,  excepting  a  small 
part  of  Acadia.  (See  Alexander^  Sir  JVilliam.)'  Ma- 
son had  already  obtaineil  a  grant  of  land  (March 
2,  1681)  extending  from  Salem  to  the  month  of 
the  Merrimac,  which  he  called  Mariana;  and  the 
same  year  a  colony  of  fishermen  seated  them- 
selves at  Little  Harbor,  on  the  Piscataqua,  just 
below  the  site  of  Portsmouth.  Other  fishennen 
settled  on  the  site  of  Dover  (1623),  and  there 
were  soon  several  fishing-stations,  but  no  perma- 
nent settlement  until  1629,  when  Mason  built  a 
house  near  the  mouth  of  the  Piscataqua,  and 
called  the  place  Portsmouth,  He  and  Gorges 
had  agreed  to  divide  their  domain  at  the  Piscat- 1 


aqua,  and  Mason,  obtaining  a  patent  for  his  por- 
tion of  the  territory,  named  it  New  Hampshire* 
He  had  been  governor  of  Portsmouth,  in  Hamp- 
shire, England,  and  these  names  were  given  in 
commemoration  of  the  fact.  In  the  same  year 
(1629),  Rev.  Mr.  Wheelwright,  brother  of  the  no- 
table Anne  Hutchinson,  purchased  from  the  In- 
dians the  Wilderness,  the  Merrimtic,  and  the  Pis- 
cataqua, and  founded  Exeter.  (See  HutchinsoHj 
Anne.)  Mason  died  in  1633y  and  his  domain 
passed  into  the  hands  of  his  retainers  in  pay- 
ment for  past  services.  The  scattered  settle- 
ments in  New  Hampshire  finally  coalesced  with 
the  Massachusetts  Colony  (1641),  and  the  former 
colony  remained  a  dependent  of  the  latter  until 
1680,  when  New  Hampshii'e  became  a  separate 
royal  province,  ruled  by  a  governor  and  council, 
and  a  House  of  Representatives  elected  by  the 
people.  The  settlements  in  New  Hampshire 
gradually  extended  westward,  and  until  1764  it 
was  supposed  the  territory  now  Vermont  was 
included  in  that  of  New  Hampshire,  and  grants 
of  laud  were  made  there  by  the  authorities  of 
the  latter  province.  (See  New  Hampshire  (xrants.) 
The  people  of  New  Hampshire  engaged  earnestly 
in  the  disputes  1)etween  Great  Britain  and  her 
American  colonies,  and  they  were  the  first  to 
form  an  independent  state  government  (Jan.  5, 
1776).  It  was  temporary,  intended  to  last  only 
during  the  war ;  a  permanent  state  government 
was  not  established  until  June  4, 1784.  During 
the  old  war  for  independence,  the  people  of  New 
Hampshire  took  an  active  part.  Their  men  were 
engaged  in  many  important  battles,  from  that 
of  Bunker^s  Hill  to  that  at  York  town  ;  and  were 
particularly  distinguished  for  their  bravery  in 
the  battles  at  Bennington,  Bemis's  Heights,  Sara- 
toga, and  Monmouth.  The  first  seal  of  New 
Hamx)shire  as  an  independent  state  is  represeut- 


riBOT  SEAL  OP  KKW  HAXPSmBB. 

ed  in  the  engraving.    The  tree  and  fish  indicate 
the  productions  of  the  state. 

New  Hampshire  Army.  On  May  17, 1775, 
the  Provincial  Congress  of  New  Hampshire  ap- 
pointed a  treasurer,  issued  bills  of  credit,  and 
voted  to  raise  three  regiments,  the  troops  then 
in  the  camp  before  Boston  to  coustitutrC  two  of 
them.  Nathaniel  Folsom  was  appointed  briga- 
dier;  Stark,  Read,  and  Poor, were  commissioned 
colonels.     (See  New  England  Army. 
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New  Hampsbire  Gkranto.  Shortly  after  the 
treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  (1748),  settlements  in 
New  Hampshire  began  to  extend  westward  of 
the  Connecticut  River.  The  territory  of  New 
Hampshire  had  been  reckoned  to  extend,  acconl- 
ing  to  the  terms  of  Mason's  grant,  only  ''  sixty 
miles  in  the  interior*/'  the  commission  of  Ben- 
ning  Wentworth,  then   (1741-67)  governor  of 


BKXMNO   WKXTWURTU. 

New  Hampshire,  included  all  tlje  territory  "  to 
the  boundaries  of  his  mnjesty's  other  provinces," 
and  in  1752  he  began  to  issue  grnuts  of  lands  to 
settlers  west  of  the  Connecticut,  in  what  is  now 
the  State  of  Vermont.  New  York,  by  virtue  of 
the  dnke's  patent  in  1664,  claimed  the  Connecti- 
cut River  as  its  eastern  boundary.  A  mild  dis- 
pute then  arose.  New  York  had  relinquished  its 
claim  so  far  east  as  against  Connecticut,  and 
against  Massachusetts  it  was  not  then  seriously 
insisted  upon.  Arguing  that  his  province  onght 
to  have  an  extent  equal  to  the  western  boundary 
of  Massachustts,  Governor  Wentworth  granted 
fifteen  townships  adjoining  the  recent  Massa- 
chusetts settlements  on  the  Hoosick.  The  town- 
ship was  called  Bennington,  in  compliment  to 
the  governor.  Emigrants  from  Connecticut  and 
Massachusetts  began  to  settle  on  the  domain, 
when  they  were  checked  by  the  French  and 


Indian  War.  Afterwards,  violent  dispntes  with 
New  York  abont  these  grants  ensaed.  (See  Ver- 
mani,) 

Ner^  Hampahlre  SanotionB  Independence. 

On  June  15,  1776,  the  Conncil  and  Assembly  of 
New  Hampshire,  in  reply  to  a  letter  from  their 
representatives  in  Congress,  unanimously  voted 
in  favor  of  "declaring  the  thirteen  united 
colonies  a  free  and  independent 
state,"  and  solemnly  pledged  their 
faith  and  honor  to  support  the 
nie.Msure  with  their  lives  and 
fortunes. 

New  Hampshire,  State  Gov- 
ernment Formed  in.  Impelled 
by  an  idea  that  separation  froI^ 
Great  Biitain  might  take  place, 
the  Provincial  Congress  asked  ad- 
vice of  the  Continental  Congress 
concerning  the  organization  of  a 
stable  government  for  the  prov- 
ince. They  were  advised  to  call 
a  "  full  and  free  representation  of 
the  people,"  and  organize  a  form 
of  government  acconling  to  the 
dictates  of  their  best  judgment. 
It  was  done.  The  Provincial  Con- 
gress assumed  the  character  of  a 
House  of  Representatives,  and 
proceeded  to  elect  a  council  com- 
posed of  twelve  members.  This 
conncil  chose  its  own  president, 
and  the  two  houses  performed  the 
functions  of  supreme  executive 
while  in  session,  but  in  the  in- 
terim that  authority  was  exer- 
cised by  a  Committee  of  Safety. 
The  Assembly  constituted  a  Su- 
premo Court.  Mesheck  Weare 
was  chosen  president  of  the  conn- 
cil and  chief -justice.  This  ar- 
rangement was  declared  to  be 
temporary,  to  cease  if  reconcilia- 
tion with  Great  Britain  should  be 
elfected. 

New  Hampshire,  State  of. 
In  1776  this  state  made  a  pub> 
lie  declaration  of  independence, 
and  established  a  temporary  government  to  last 
during  the  war.  On  June  12, 1781,  a  convention 
framed  a  state  constitution,  which,  after  numer- 
ous alterations,  went  into  force  June  2,  1784. 
The  people  had  been  very  patriotic  and  active 
during  the  Revolution,  and  funiished  their  full 
proportion  of  troops.  The  constitution  provided 
that  once  in  seven  yeara  it  should  be  submitted 
tiO  a  vote  of  the  people  on  proposed  amendments. 
This  was  done  in  September,  1791,  and  the  con- 
stitution then  adopted  continues  to  be  the  su- 
premo law  of  the  land  in  that  state.  A  conven- 
tion sitting  in  Conconl  from  Nov.  6, 1850,  to  April 
17,  1851,  considered  numerous  proposed  amend- 
ments, but  only  one  was  adopted — namely,  re- 
moving the  property  qualification  of  represent- 
atives. The  aggregate  number  of  troops  fur- 
nished by  New  Hampshire  for  the  National  army 
during  the  Civil  War  was  34,605,  of  whom  5518 
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perished  in  battle,  and  11,039  were  disabled  by 
wounds  and  sickness. 


STATK  8KAL  i*if  MtW  MAJIP8HIKK. 

New  Haven  Colony.  After  tlie  destruction 
of  the  Pequo<l8  in  the  summer  of  1637,  and  peace 
was  restored  to  the  rej^ion  of  the  Connecticut, 
there  was  a  strong  desire  among  the  inhabitants 
of  Massachusetts  to  emigrate  thither.  Rev.  John 
Davenport,  Theophilus  Eat^in,  Edward  Hopkius, 
and  others  of  less  note,  had  arrived  at  Boston. 
Tbey  heard  from  those  who  had  pursued  the  Pe- 
quo<ls,  of  the  beautiful  country  stretchiug  along 
Long  Island  Sound  (see  Pequod  War),  and  in  the 
autumn  (1637)  Mr.  Eaton  and  a  small  party  vis- 
ited the  region.  They  arrived  at  a  beautiful  bay, 
and  on  the  banks  of  a  small  stream  that  entered 
it  they  built  a  log  hut,  where  some  of  the  party 
wintered.  The  place  had  been  called  by  Block, 
the  Dutch  discoverer  of  it  (see  New  Netherland\ 
Roodenberg — "Red  Hills" — in  allusion  to  the  red 
cliffs  a  little  inland.  In  the  spring  of  1638,  Mr. 
Davenport  and  some  of  his  friends  sailed  for  the 
spot  where  Eaton  had  built  his  hut.  They  named 
the  beautiful  spot  New  Haven.  Under  a  wide- 
Spreading  oak  Mr.  Davenport  preached  on  the 
ensuing  Sabbath.  They  purchased  land  of  the 
Indians,  and  proceeded  to  plant  the  seeds  of  a 
new  state  by  framing  articles  of  association 
which  the}'  called  a  "  Plantation  Covenant."  In 
it  tbey  resolved  "that,  as  in  matters  that  con- 
cern the  gathering  and  ordering  of  a  church,  so 
likewise  in  all  public  offices  which  concern  civil 
order,  as  choice  of  magistrates  and  officers,  mak- 
ing and  repealing  of  laws,  dividing  allotments 
of  inheritance,  and  all  things  of  like  nature,"  they 
wonld  "  be  ordered  by  the  rules  which  the  Script- 
ures held  forth."  So  they  began  their  indepen- 
dent settlement  without  reference  to  any  gov- 
ernment or  couutry  on  the  earth.  The  place 
where  the  hut  was  built  was  on  the  present  cor- 
ner of  Church  and  George  streets.  New  Haven, 
and  their  first  temple  of  worship  —  the  wide- 
spread! ug  tree — stood  at  the  intersection  of 
George  and  College  streets.  This  little  commu- 
nity meditated  and  prayed  for  light  concerning 
the  best  social  and  political  organization  for  the 
government  of  the  colony.  When,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1639,  it  was  found  that  they  were  "  nearly 
of  one  mind,"  they  assembled  in  a  barn  to  settle 
upon  a  plan  of  government  "  according  to  the 


Word  of  God ;"  Mr.  Davenport  prayed  and  preach- 
ed earnestly,  and  proposed  for  their  adoption  four 
fundamental  articles — namely,  1.  That  the  Script- 
ures contain  a  perfect  rule  for  the  government 
of  men  in  the  family,  in  the  church,  and  in  the 
commonwealth ;  2.  Tliat  they  would  be  ordered 
by  the  rules  which  the  Scriptures  hold  forth ;  3. 
That  their  purpose  was  to  be  admitted  into 
Church-fellowship  according  to  Christ,  as  soon 
as  God  should  fit  them  thereunto;  and,  4.  That 
they  held  themselves  bound  to  est:iblish  such 
civil  order,  acconling  to  God,  as  would  be  likely 
to  secure  the  greatest  good  to  themselves  and 
their  posterity.  These  articles  were  unanimous- 
ly adopted,  and  a  plan  was  an*anged  to  put  a 
government  into  practical  operation.  It  was 
agreed  that  Church-membership  should  be  grant- 
ed to  free  burgesses  or  freemen  endowed  with 
political  franchises,  and  that  they  only  should 
choose  magistrates  and  transact  civil  business 
of  every  kind ;  that  twelve  or  more  men  should 
1^  chosen  from  the  company  and  tried  for  their 
fitness,  and  these  twelve  should  choose  seven  of 
their  number  as  the  seven  pillars  of  the  Church. 
The  twelve  men  were  chosen,  and  after  due  de- 
liberntion  they  selected  seven  "  pillars."  Finally 
these  "pillars"  proceeded  to  organize  a  church. 
Their  assistants,  nine  in  number,  were  reganled 
as  "free  burgesses,"  and  the  sixteen  chose  The- 
ophilus Eaton  magistrate  for  one  year.  Four 
other  persons  were  chosen  deputies,  and  these 
constituted  the  Legislature  and  executive  de- 
partment of  the  government  of  "Qninnipiack," 
so  called  from  tlie  Indian  name  of  the  stream 
that  ran  through  the  settlement.  It  was  a  sort 
of  theocracy.  They  gave  no  pledge  of  allegiance 
to  king  or  Parliament,  nor  any  other  authority 
on  the  face  of  the  earth,  excepting  the  civil  gov- 
ernment they  had  established.  They  resolved 
to  have  an  annual  General  Court,  and  appointed 
a  secretary  and  sheriff,  and  the  teachings  of  the 
Bible  were  their  guide  in  all  things.  They  built 
a  meeting-house,  regulated  the  price  of  labor  and 
commo4lities,  and  provided  against  attacks  from 
the  Indians.  It  was  ordained  that  no  person 
should  settle  among  theAi  without  the  consent 
of  the  commnnity.  In  1640  they  called  the  set- 
tlement New  Haven.  This  colony  flourished  in 
simplicity  by  itself  until  1662,  when  it  was  an- 
nexed by  chai-ter  to  the  colony  in  the  valley,  un- 
der the  general  title  of  Connecticut.  (See  Connec- 
ticut, Charier  of.)  There  the  foundations  of  the 
state  were  finally  laid.  (See  Connecticut,  State  of.) 
New  Haven  ColpAy,  Dissatisfaction  in. 
The  colonies  of  New  Haven  and  Connecticut 
(which  see)  were  consolidated  by  the  charter  of 
1662.  Some  of  the  weaker  towns  in  the  New 
Haven  Colony  submitted  cheerfully,  and  those 
nearest  New  Notherland  rejoiced  in  the  promise 
of  greater  protection.  But  the  town  of  New  Ha- 
ven— the  seat  of  the  independent  colonial  gov- 
ernment— strongly  protested  against  this  disre- 
gard of  her  rights,  and  her  Legislature  called  it 
"the  great  sin  of  Connecticut."  Charges  of 
treachery  and  bad  faith  were  made  against  Con- 
necticut, and  there  was  much  bitterness  of  feel- 
ing until  matters  were  adjusted  in  the  course  of 
two  or  three  years. 
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New  Haven,  Purchase  of  LiiNDS  at.  The 
persons  Avho  settled  in  the  vicinity  of  New  Ha- 
ven with  Rev. Mr. Davenport  ptirchased  of  Mom- 
agniu,  the  sachem  of  Quiunipiack,  an  extensive 
tract  of  land  where  the  new  settlement  was  be- 
gun around  the  harbor  of  New  Haven,  in  consid- 
eration of  being  protected  by  the  English  from 
hostile  Indians;  also  agreeing  that  his  people 
should  have  sufficient  land  to  plant  on  the  east 
side  of  the  harbor,  and  be  furnished  with  twelve 
coats  of  English  cloth,  twelve  Bi>oonB,  twelve 
hatchets,  twelve  hoes,  two  dozen  knives,  twelve 
porringers,  and  four  cases  of  French  knives  and 
scissors.  There  they  laid  out  town-lots  on  the 
plan  of  a  large  city,  and  called  it  New  Haven. 
In  December,  the  same  year,  they  bought  an- 
other large  tract  from  another  sachem,  north  of 
the  first,  ten  miles  in  length  noith  and  south, 
and  thirteen  miles  in  breadth,  for  which  the  En- 
glish gave  thirteen  coats,  and  allowed  the  Ind- 
ians land  enough  to  plant  and  liberty  to  hunt 
within  the  lands. 

New  Jersey,  Colony  of.  This  was  one  of 
the  thirteen  original  colonies.  It«  territory  was 
claimed  to  be  a  part  of  New  Netherland.  A  few 
Dutch  traders  from  New  Amsterdam  seem  to 
have  settled  at  Bergen  about  1620,  and  in  1623 
a  company  led  by  Captain  Jacobus  May  built 
Fort  Nassau,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Timmer  Kill, 
near  Gloucester.  There  four  young  married 
couples,  with  a  few  others,  began  a  settlement 
the  same  year.  (See  JFaUoone.)  In  1634,  Sir  Ed- 
ward Plowden  obtained  a  grant  of  land  on  the 
New  Jersey  side  of  the  Delaware  from  the  Eng- 
lish monarch,  and  called  it  New  Albion,  and 
four  years  later  some  Swedes  and  Fins  bought 
land  from  the  Indians  in  the  vicinity  and  began 
some  settlements.  These  and  the  Dutch  drove 
oif  the  English,  and  in  1665  Stuyvesaut  dispos- 
sessed the  Swedes.  (See  Netv  Sweden.)  After  the 
grant  of  New  Netherland  (1664)  to  the  Duke  of 
York  by  his  brother,  Charles  II.,  the  former  sent 
Colonel  Richard  Nicolls  with  a  land  and  naval 
force  to  take  possession  of  the  domain.  Nicolls 
was  made  the  first  English  governor  of  the  ter- 
ritory now  named  New'  York,  and  he  proceeded 
to  give  patents  for  lands  to  emigrants  from  Long 
Island  and  New  England,  four  families  of  whom 
at  once  seated  themselves  at  Elizabeth  town. 
But  while  Nicolls  with  the  armament  was  still 
on  the  ocean,  the  duke  granted  that  portion  of 
his  territory  lying  between  the  Hudson  and  Del- 
aware rivers  to  two  of  his  favorites.  Lord  Berke- 
ley, brother  of  the  governor  of  Virginia  (  see 
Bei'keleify  Sir  William)^  and  Sir  George  Carteret, 
who,  as  governor  of  the  island  of  Jersey,  had  de- 
fended it  against  the  parliamentary  troops.  Set- 
tlements under  Nicolls's  grants  had  already  been 
begun  at  Newark,  Middletown,  and  Shrewsbury, 
when  news  of  the  grant  reached  New  York.  Nic- 
olls wa«  amazed  at  the  folly  of  the  duke  in  part- 
ing with  such  a  splendid  domain,  which  lay  be- 
tween the  two  great  rivers  and  extended  north 
from  Cape  May  to  latitude  40°  40'.  The  tract 
was  named  New  Jersey  in  compliment  to  Carte- 
ret. The  new  proprietors  formed  a  constitution 
for  the  colonists.  Philip  Carteret,  cousin  of  Sir 
George,  wa«  sent  over  as  governor  of  New  Jersey, 


and  emigrants  began  to  flock  in,  for  the  terms 
to  settlers  were  generous.  (See  New  Jeney,  ftr«t 
Constitution  of.)  The  governor  gave  the  hamlet 
of  four  houses  where  be  tixed  his  seat  of  govern- 
ment the  name  of  £lizabethtown,in  compliment 
to  the  wife  of  Sir  George,  and  there  he  built  a 
house  for  himself.  A  conflict  soon  arose  between 
the  settlers  who  ha^l  patents  from  Nicolls  and 
the  new  proprietors,  and  for  some  years  there 
were  frequent  quarrels.  Otiier  settlers  were  rap- 
idly coming  in,  and  in  1668  the  first  Legislative 
Assembly  met  at  EHzabethtown,  and  was  large- 
ly made  up  of  i*epresentatives  of  New  England 
Puritanism.  In  the  year  1670  a  specified  quit- 
rent  of  a  half-penny  for  each  acre  of  land  was 
demanded  of  the  tillers.  The  people  murmured. 
Some  of  them  had  bought  of  the  Indians  before 
the  proprietary  government  waa  establislied, 
and  they  refused  to  pay  any  rent.  The  whole 
people  combined  to  resist  the  demand.  There 
was  actual  rebellion  ;  and  in  May,  1672,  the  peo- 
ple sent  deputies  to  a  popular  assembly  at  EHz- 
abethtown who  deposed  Philip  Caiteret  and 
chose  for  governor  James  Carterat,  a  dissolnte 
and  weak  illegitimate  son  of  Sir  George.  The 
proprietors  were  praparing  to  subdue  the  people 
when  the  whole  original  territory  of  New  Neth- 
erland fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Dutch  again 
(1673).  When  it  was  restored,  the  duke  obt4iined 
a  new  charter,  and  the  territory  was  placed  un- 
der the  rule  of  Edmund  Andros  as  governor. 
Lord  Berkeley  sold  out  his  intei-est  in  the  prov- 
ince to  two  English  Friends  or  Quakers  (Fen- 
wick  and  Byllinge).  This  was  the  western  por- 
tion of  the  province,  and  thither  Fenwick  went 
with  emigrants,  mostly  Quakers,  who  settled  on 
a  spot  not  far  from  the  Delaware  and  called  it 
Salem.  Williaui  Penn  and  others  afterwards 
purchased  this  domain,  and  in  1676  it  was  sep- 
arated from  the  rest  of  the  province,  when  the 
whole  was  known  as  East  and  West  Jersey,  Car- 
teret retaining  the  eastern  portion.  Meanwhile, 
alarge  immigration  of  Quakers  from  England  had 
occurred,  and  these  settled  below  the  Raritan, 
under  a  liberal  government.  Andros  required 
them  to  acknowledge  his  authority  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  duke,  but  they  refused,  because 
tlie  territory  had  passed  out  of  the  possession  of 
James.  The  case  wa«  refeiTed  to  Sir  William 
Jones,  the  eminent  jurist  and  Oriental  scholar, 
who  decided  in  favor  of  the  colonists.  The  first 
popular  assembly  in  West  Jersey  met  at  Salem 
in  November,  1681,  and  adopted  a  co<le  of  laws 
for  the  government  of  the  people.  Late  in  1679 
Carteret  had  died;  and  in  1682  William  Penn 
and  others  bought  from  his  heirs'  East  Jersey, 
and  appointed  Robert  Barclay  governor.  He 
was  a  young  Scotch  Quaker  and  one  of  the  pur- 
chasers, who  afterwards  became  one  of  the  most 
eminent  writers  of  that  denomination.  Quakers 
from  England  and  Scotland  and  othera  from 
Long  Island  flocked  into  East  Jersey,  but  they 
were  compelled  to  endure  the  tyranny  of  Andros 
until  James  was  driven  from  his  throne  and  the 
viceroy  from  America,  when  East  and  West  Jer- 
sey wei-e  left  without  a  regular  civil  govern- 
ment, and  so  i*emained  several  years.  Finally, 
wearied  with  contentious  and  subjected  to  loss- 
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esj  the  proprietors  snrrendered  the  domain  of 
the  Jerseys  to  the  crown  (1702),  and  the  disso- 
lute Sir  Edward  Hyde  (Lord  Cornbury),  govern- 
or of  New  York,  ruled  over  the  province.  Polit- 
ically, the  people  were  made  slaves.  It  remained 
a  dependency  of  New  York  until  1738,  when  it 
was  made  an  independent  colony,  and  so  remain- 
ed until  the  old  war  for  independence.  Lewis 
Morris,  who  was  the  Chief-justice  of  New  Jersey, 
was  commissioned  its  governor,  and  was  the  fii*st 
who  ruled  over  the  free  colony.  (See  Morris^ 
Leicis.)  William  Franklin,  son  of  Dr.  Benjamin 
Franklin,  was  the  last  of  the  royal  governors  of 
New  Jersey.  (See  Fi'anklin^  William.)  A  condi- 
tioml  state  constitution  was  adopted  in  the  Pro- 
vincial Congress  at  Burlington,  July  2, 1776,  and 
;v  state  government  was  organized  with  William 
Livingston  us  governor. 

New  Jersey  AsBembly.  This  body  yet  (De- 
cember, 1775)  i-etained  its  old  colonial  existence, 
and  had  granted  the  usual  annual  support  to  the 
royal  goviernor,  Franklin,  who  was  a  warm  loy- 
alist. On  Dec.  5,  they  i-esolved  themselves  into 
a  committee  of  the  whole  to  consider  the  draft 
of  a  separate  address  to  the  king.  This  propo- 
sition alarmed  Congress,  for  it  tended  to  divide 
and  insulate  the  colonies,  and  Dickinson,  Jay, 
and  Wythe  were  sent  to  Burlington  to  dissuade 
them.  They  were  admitted  to  the  floor  of  the 
Assembly  and  permitted  to  address  the  members, 
and  so  effective  were  their  arguments  that  their 
advice  was  taken  by  a  majonty  of  the  House. 

New  Jersey,  Friends,  or  Quakers,  in.  Fen- 
wick,  one  of  the  purchasers  of  West  Jersey,  had 
made  the  first  settlement  of  members  of  his  sect 
at  Salem.  Liberal  offers  were  made  to  Friends 
in  England  if  they  would  settle  in  New  Jersey, 
where  they  would  be  free  from  persecution,  and 
in  1677  several  hundred  came  over.  In  March 
a  company  of  two  hundred  and  thirty  came  in 
the  ship  Kent,  Before  they  sailed  King  Charles 
;;ave  them  his  blessing.  The  Kent  reached  New 
York  in  August,  with  commissioners  to  manage 
public  affairs  in  New  Jersey.  The  arrival  was 
re|>orted  to  Andros,  who  was  governor  of  New 
Y'ork,  and  claimed  political  jurisdiction  over  the 
Jerseys.  Fenwick,  who  denied  the  jurisdiction 
t»f  the  Duke  of  York  in  the  collection  of  customs 
duties,  wa«  then  in  custody  at  New  York,  but 
was  allowed  to  depart  with  the  other  Friends, 
on  his  own  recognizance  to  answer  in  the  au- 
tumn. On  Aug.  16  the  Kent  arrived  at  New  Cas- 
tle, but  it  was  three  months  before  a  permanent 
place  was  settled  upon.  That  place  was  on  the 
Delaware  River,  and  was  first  named  Beverly. 
Afterwards  it  was  called  Bridlington,  after  a 
parish  in  Yorkshire,  England,  whence  many  of 
the  emigrants  had  come.  The  name  was  cor- 
nipted  to  Burlington,  which  it  still  bears.  There 
the  passengers  of  the  Kent  settled,  and  were 
soon  joined  by  many  others.  The  village  pros- 
pered, and  other  settlements  were  made  in  its 
vicinity.  Nearly  all  the  settlers  in  West  Jer- 
sey were  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  or 
Quakers.  One  of  the  earliest  erected  buildings 
for  the  public  worehip  of  Friends  in  New  Jeraey 
was  at  Crosswicks,  about  half-way  between  Al- 


lentow^n  and  the  Delaware  River.  Before  the 
Revolution  they  built  a  spacious  meeting-house 
there  of  imported  brick,  which  was  standing  in 
1870. 


nUEKDa'  MBETIXG-aOUSB  AT  CBOSSWICKa 

New  Jersey,  Position  of,  in  1861.  On  Jan. 
8,  1861,  the  Legislature  of  New  Jersey  met  at 
Trenton.  The  governor  (C.  S.  Olden),  in  his 
message,  favored  the  compromise  measures  then 
before  Congress;  or,  in  the  event  of  their  not 
being  adopted,  he  recommended  a  convention 
of  all  the  states  to  agree  upon  some  plan  of  pa- 
cification. A  majority  of  the  Committee  on  Na- 
tional Affairs  reported  a  series  of  resolutions  on 
the  15th  as  ^'the  sentiment  of  the  people  of  the 
state,"  the  vital  point  of  which  was  the  endorse- 
ment of  the  Crittenden  Compromise  (which  see). 
These  resolutions  wei'e  adopted  on  the  31st,  the 
Democratic  members  voting  in  the  affirmative. 
The  Republican  members  adopted  a  series  of 
resolutions  totally  dissenting  from  the  declara- 
tion of  the  majority  that  their  endorsement  of 
the  Crittenden  Compromise  was  ''the  sentiment 
of  the  people  of  the  state."  They  declared  the 
willingness  of  the  people  to  aid  the  government 
in  the  execution  of  all  the  laws  of  Congress ; 
affirmed  their  adhesion  16  the  doctrine  of  popu- 
lar sovereignty,  with  a  qualification ;  asserted 
the  nationality  of  the  government  as  against 
state  supremacy ;  declared  it  to  be  the  duty  of 
the  national  government  to  maintain  its  author- 
ity everywhere  within  the  limits  of  the  Repub- 
lic ;  and  pledged  the  faith  and  power  of  New 
Jei*sey  in  aid  of  that  government  to  any  extent 
required.  This  pledge  the  people  of  the  state 
nobly  redeemed. 

New  Jersey  Regained  by  the  Americans 

(1777;.  After  the  battle  of  Princeton  and  the 
retreat  of  the  British  to  New  Brunswick,  detach- 
ments of  American  militia  were  very  active  in 
the  Jerseys.  Four  days  aft«r  that  event  nearly 
fifty  Waldeckers  (Germans)  were  killed,  wound- 
ed, or  made  prisoners  at  Springfield. '  General 
Maxwell  surprised  Elizabethtowu  and  took  near- 
ly one  hundred  prisoners.  General  Dickinson, 
with  four  hundred  New  Jersey  militia  and  fifty 
Pennsylvania  riflemen,  crossed  Millstone  River 
near  Somerset  Court-house  (June  20, 1777),  and 
attacked  a  large  British  foraging  party,  nine  of 
whom  were  taken  prisoners ;  the  rest  escaped, 
but  forty  wagons,  with  much  booty,  fell  into 
the  general's  hands.  About  a  month  later.  Colo- 
nel Nelson,  of  New  Brunswick,  with  a  detach- 
ment of  one  hundred  and  fifty  militiamen;  sur- 
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prised  and  captured  at  Lawrence's  Neck  a  mf^or 
and  fifty-nine  privates  of  a  "Tory  corps  in  the 
pay  of  the  British. 

New  Jersey,  Revolution  in.  When,  in  1670, 
qnit-rents  were  demanded  of  the  people  of  New 
Jersey,  discontent  instantly  appeared,  and  dis- 
pntes  ahont  land-titles  snddenly  prmlnced  ninch 
excitement.  Some  of  the  settlers  had  bonglit 
of  the  Indians,  some  derived  their  titles  from 
original  Dutch  owners,  others  received  grants 
from  the  English  governor,  Nicolls,  and  some 
from  Berkeley  and  Carteret,  the  proprietors. 
Those  who  settled  there  before  the  domain  came 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Englinh  united  in 
resisting  the  claim  for  quit-rent  by  the  proprie- 
tary government.  The  people  were  on  the  verge 
of  oi>en  insurrection,  and  only  needed  a  lemler, 
when  James,  the  second  son  of  Sir  George  Car- 
teret, arrived  in  New  Jersey*.  He  was  on  his 
way  to  South  Carolina.  He  was  ambitious,  but 
dissolute  and  unscrupulons,  and  was  ready  to 
undertake  anything  that  promised  him  fame 
and  emolument.  He  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  malcontents  who  opposed  his  cousin 
Philip,  the  governor,  who  held  a  commission 
from  Sir  George.  The  insurgents  culled  an  as- 
sembly at  Elizabethtowu  in  the  spring  of  1672, 
formally  deposed  Philip  Carteret,  and  elected 
James  their  governor.  Philip,  in  the  early  sum- 
mer, sailed  for  England  and  laid  the  matter  be- 
fore his  superiors.  He  knew  the  administration 
of  his  cousin  would  be  a  chastisement  of  the 
people,  as.it  proved  to  be,  for  he  was  utterly 
incompetent,  and  his  conduct  disgusted  them. 
Before  orders  came  from  Englnn<l  the  insur- 
gents were  ready  to  submit  to  Philip  Carteret's 
deput}',  Captain  Berry  (May,  1673),  and  James 
Carteret  immediately  sailed  for  Virginia.  Philip 
Carteret  returned  next  year  as  governor,  nuule 
liberal  concessions  to  the  people  in  tlie  name 
of  Sir  George,  and  was  quietly  accepted  by  the 
people. 

New  Jersey  State  Legifllatiire.  The  first 
state  Legislature  of  New  Jersey  under  its  new 
constitution  assembled  at  Princeton  late  in  Au- 
gust, 1776,  and  chose  William  Livingston  gov- 
ernor. Like  the  New  York  convention,  the 
Legislature  was,  on  account  of  military  move- 
ments, compelled  to  meet  at  different  places — 
at  Burlington,  Pittstown,  and  Haddonfield.  At 
the  latter  i>lace  it  was  dissolved,  leaving  behind 
it  only  a  small  remnant  of  the  Legislature  first 
assembled.  It  was  soon  afterwards  re-estab- 
lished. 

New  Jersey,  State  of.  The  Inst  royal  gov- 
ernor of  New  Jersey  was  William  Franklin 
(which  see),  a  son  of  Dr.  Franklin,  A  stAte 
constitution  was  adopted  in  1776,  and  the  first 
Legislature  met  at  Princeton  in  August  and 
chose  William  Livingston  governor.  The  na- 
tional Constitution  was  adopted  by  unanimous 
vote  in  December,  1787,  and  the  state  capital 
was  established  at  Trenton  in  1790.  The  pres- 
ent (1880)  constitution  of  New  Jersey  was  rati- 
fied Aug.  13,  1844.  Several  amendments  were 
approved  by  the  Legislature  in  1874.  During 
the  late  Civil  War  New  Jersey  furnished  the  ua- 
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tional  army  with  79,511  troops.  In  1870  the  Leg- 
islature refused  to  ratify  the  Fifteenth  Amend- 
ment to  the  national  Constitution  on  the  ground 
that  the  right  to 
regnlate  suffrage  is 
vested  in  the  re- 
spective states. 

New  Lights. 
Whitefield  appear- 
ed as  a  remarkable 
evangelist  and  revi- 
valist in  New  Eng- 
land (1740)  just  af- 
ter a  religious  reac- 
tion hail  begun  in 
favor  of  the  old, 
rigid  dogmas  of  the 
sole  right  of  the  sanctified  to  enjoy  the  privi- 
leges of  church  membership  and  of  salvation  by 
faith  alone.  Whitefield  held  similar  views.  The 
reactionists  were  led  1  y  Jonathan  Edwards,  the 
eminent  metaphysician.  A  wonderful  and  wide- 
spread "revival"  ensued,  in  which  many  ex- 
travagances appeared — outcries,  contortions  of 
the  face  and  limbs,  etc. — which  many  reganled 
as  the  visible  evidences  of  the  workings  of  di- 
vine grace.  The  revivalists,  like  most  earnest 
reformers,  were  aggressive  and  censorious,  lash- 
ing without  mercy  men  in  high  places  in  the 
Chureh.  They  preached  and  exhorte<l  wherever 
they  pleased,  without  the  leave  of  ministers  of 
the  parishes,  and  some  of  the  latter  were  alai*me<l 
at  this  invasion  of  their  vested  riglit«.  The  Con- 
gregational establishment  of  New  England  was 
shaken  by  a  violent  internal  controversy  be- 
tween the  revivalists,  who  were  called  "New 
Lights,"  and  the  friends  of  the  old  order  of 
things.  There  was  wide- spread  disonler,  ou- 
charitableness,and  indecorum  resulting  from  the 
labors  of  the  "  New  Lights,"  and  some  of  the 
leading  clergymen  condemned  the  movement  in 
unsparing  terms ;  while  fifty-nine  ministers  in 
Massachusetts  alone  expressed  their  satisfaction 
at  "  the  happy  and  remarkable  revival  of  relig- 
ion in  many  parts  of  the  land  through  an  un- 
common divine  influence."  The  controversy 
raged  with  special  violence  in  Connecticut,  and 
a  law  was  enacted  in  1742  to  restrain  the  revi- 
valists, which  provided  that  any  settled  minis- 
ter in  that  colony  who  should  preach  in  any 
parish  without  express  invitation  should  lose 
all  legal  right  to  recover  his  salary  in  his  own 
parish ;  and  if  any  came  from  other  colonies 
they  were  to  be  airested  as  "  vagrants."  After 
a  violent  controversy  of  nine  or  ten  years  the 
law  was  omitted  in  a  new  edition  of  the  laws 
of  Connecticut,  though  not  repeale<l.  This  was 
the  beginning  of  organized  revivals  of  religion, 
which  have  prevailed  ever  since.  Among  it« 
fruits  were  vigorous  attempts  at  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Indians.  David  Brainerd,  one  of  the 
"  New  Lights,"  expelled  from  Yale  College  for 
having  spoken  of  a  tutor  as  "destitute  of  relig- 
ion," devoted  himself  to  this  service,  first  among 
the  Indians  on  the  frontiers  of  Massachusetts 
and  New  York,  and  then  among  the  Delawares 
of  New  Jei*sey.  Edwtirds,  who  had  been  dis- 
missed from  his  church  at  Northampton,  became 
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preacher  to  the  Indians  at  Stockbridge;  and 
Eleazar  Wheelock,  a  "New  Light"  minister  at 
Lebanon,  Conn.,  established  in  that  town  an 
Indian  missionary  school.  (See  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege.) This  great  revival  ha<l  a  powerful  ef- 
fect on  the  political  aspect  of  the  colonies  by 
the  almost  total  abandonment  of  the  theocrat- 
ic idea  of  a  Christian  commonwealth,  in  which 
every  other  interest  must  be  made  subservient 
to  unity  of  faith  and  worship,  the  state  being 
held  responsible  to  God  for  the  salvation  of 
the  souls  intrusted  to  its  charge.  The  revi- 
valists put  fortb  the  notion  of  individual  salva- 
tion, leaving  politics  to  worldly  men  or  the 
providence  of  God,  and  making  prominent  the 
idea  not  to  save  the  commonwealth,  but  them- 
selves. It  was  a  quiet  but  effectual  separation 
of  Church  and  State.  Thenceforth  theology  held 
very  little  prominence  in  the  jurisprudence  of 
the  colonies. 

New  London  Blockaded  (1813).  Sir  Thomas 
Hardy,  with  a  small  squadron,  blockaded  the 
harbor  of  New  London,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames,  in  June,  1813.  It  continued  full  twen- 
ty months,  and  was  raised  only  by  the  procla- 
mation of  peace  early  in  1815.  The  more  aged 
inhabitants,  who  remembered  Arnold's  incendi- 
ary visit  in  1781,  apprehended  a  repetition  of 
the  ti'agedies  of  that  terrible  day ;  but  Sir 
Thomas  was  a  humane  man,  and  never  permit- 
ted any  unnecessary  execution  of  the  atrocious 
orders  of  his  superiors  to  ravage  the  New  Eng- 
land coasts.  His  successor,  Admiral  Hotham, 
was  like  him ;  and  so  much  was  the  latter  re- 
spected, that,  when  peace  came  and  the  village 
of  New  London  was  illuminatefl  and  a  ball  held 


ent,  and  the  guests  were  received  by  Commodore 
Decatur,  whose  vessels  had  been  blockaded  in 
the  Thames. 


THK  OLD  COORT-HOCSB,  NEW  LONDO.N. 

New  Iiondon  Destroyed  (1781).  On  Sept.  6, 
1781,  Benedict  Arnold,  the  traitor,  with  Colonel 
Eyre,  of  the  British  army,  led  a  motley  force  of 
British  and  German  regulars  and  American  To- 
ries to  destroy  New  Loudon,  Conn.  The  object 
of  this  raid  on  the  New  England  coasts  was  to 
call  back  the  troops  under  Washington,  then  on 
their  campaign  against  Cornwallis  in  Virginia. 
The  iuvaders  landed  below  New  London,  and, 
first  applying  the  torch  to  stores  on  the  wharves, 
finally  laid  almost  the  whole  town  in  ashes, 
with  several  vessels.     Fifteen  vessels,  with  ef- 
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in  the  court-house,  the  admiral  came  on  shore 
from  his  ship  Superhy  mingled  freely  with  the 
people,  and  had  a  sort  of  public  reception  at  the 
ball.     Several  other  British  oflScers  were  pres- 


fects  of  the  fleeing  inhabitants,  escaped  up  the 
river.  The  property  destroyed  was  valued  at 
1486,000.  It  is  said  that  Arnold  stood  in  the 
belfry  of  a  church  almost  in  sight  of  his  birth- 
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place  and  saw  tbe  burning  of  tbe  town  with  the 
coolness  of  a  Nero.  After  the  war,  a  committee 
was  appoiiite<l  by  the  Legislature  of  Connecti- 
cut to  make  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  property 
destroyed  by  the  British  on  the  coasts  of  that 
state ;  and  in  1793  the  General  Assembly  grant- 
ed 500,000  acres  of  laud  lying  within  the  West- 
em  Reserves  (which  see)  in  Ohio  for  the  benefit 
of  the  sufierers  by  these  conflagrations.  The 
region  was  called  the  Fire  Lands  (which  see). 

New  Bladxidi  Siege  of.  New  Madrid,  on 
the  Missouri  side  of  the  Mississippi,  and  Island 
Number  Teu,  about  ten  miles  al>ove  it,  almost 
a  thousand  miles  above  New  Orleans  by  the 
river  channel,  constituted  the  key  to  the  navi- 
gation of  the  lower  Mississippi,  and  consequent- 
ly were  of  great  importance  to  the  large  com- 
mercial city  towanls  its  mouth.  To  this  place 
General  Folk  transferred  what  he  could  of  mu- 
nitions of  war  when  he  evacuated  Columbus 
(which  see).  General  JefF.  M.  Thompson  was 
in  command  at  Fort  Madrid  of  a  considerable 
force  and  a  strong  fortification  called  Fort 
Thompson.  When  the  garrison  there  was  re- 
inforced from  Columbus,  it  was  put  under  the 
command  of  General  McCowu.  Against  this 
post  General  Halleck  despatched  General  John 
Pope  and  a  considerable  body  of  troops,  chiefly 
from  Ohio  and  Illinois.  He  departed  from  St. 
Louis  (Feb.  22,  1862)  on  transports,  and  lauded 
fli*st  at  Commerce,  Mo.,  and  marched  thence  to 
New  Madrid,  encountering  a  small  force  under 
General  Thompson  on  the  way,  and  capturing 
from  him  three  ]>ieces  of  artillery.  He  reached 
the  vicinity,  of  New  Madrid  on  March  3,  found 
the  post  strongly  garrisoned,  and  a  flotilla  under 
Captain  J.  S.  Hollius  in  the  river.  He  eucamped 
out  of  reach  of  the  great  guns,  and  sent  to  Cairo 
for  heavy  cannons.  W^hen  these  arrived  there 
were  9000  infantry,  besides  artillery,  within  the 
works  at  New  Madrid,  and  three  gunboats  add- 
ed to  the  flotilla.  On  the  morning  after  the  ar- 
rival of  his  four  siege-guns  Poi)e  had  them  in 
position,  and  opened  Are  on  the  works  and  the 
flotilla.  These  were  vigorously  replied  to,  and 
a  fierce  artillery  duel  was  kept  up  throughout 
the  day,  the  Nationals  at  the  same  time  extend- 
ing their  trenches  so  as  to  reach  the  river  bank 
that  night.  At  the  same  time  General  Paine 
was  assailing  the  Confederates  on  their  right 
flank.  Their  pickets  were  driveu  in,  and  that 
night  the  insurgent  forces  at  New  Madrid,  on 
land  and  water,  wei*e  in  a  perilous  position. 
Their  commanders  perceived  this,  and  at  about 
midnight,  during  a  furious  thunder-storm,  they 
stealthily  evacuated  the  post  and  fled  to  Island 
Number  Ten,  leaving  everything  behind  them. 
Their  suppers  and  lighted  candles  were  in  their 
tents.  The  original  inhabitants  had  also  fled, 
and  the  houses  had  evidently  been  plundered 
by  the  Confederate  occupants.  The  Iohs  of  the 
Confederates  in  this  siege  is  not  known ;  that  of 
the  Nationals  was  fifty-one  killed  and  wounded. 

Ne^v  Mexico  was  among  the  earlier  of  the 
interior  portions  of  North  America  visited  by 
the  Spaniards.  Those  adventurous  spirits  ex- 
plored portions  of  it  about  a  hundred  years  be- 


fore the  Pilgrims  landed  on  the  shores  of  New 
England.  Alvar  Nufiez  (Cabe^ a  do  Vaca,  which 
see),  with  the  remnant  of  Narvaez's  expedition 
(which  see),  penetrated  New  Mexico  before  1537, 
and  made  a  report  of  the  country  to  the  vicemy 
of  Mexico.  In  1539  Marco  de  Ni^a  visited  the 
country,  and  so  did  Coronado  (which  see)  the 
next  year,  and  a  glowing  account  of  it  was  giv- 
en by  C}Uitane<1a,  the  historian  of  the  expedi- 
tion. Others  followed,  and  about  1581  Angus- 
tin  Ruyz,  a  Franciscan  missionary,  entered  the 
country  and  was  killed  by  the  natives.  Don 
Antonio  Espejo,  with  a  force,  went  there  soon 
afterwards  (1595-99)  to  protect  missions,  and  the 
viceroy  of  Mexico  sent  his  representative  to  take 
formal  possession  of  the  country  in  the  name  of 
Spain,  and  to  establish  missions,  settlements, 
and  forts  there.  The  pneblo,  or  village,  Indians 
were  readily  made  converts  by  the  missionaries. 
Many  successful  stations  wei-e  established,  and 
mines  were  opened  and  worked,  but  tbe  enslave- 
ment of  the  Indians  by  the  Spanianls  caused 
discontent  and  insecurity.  Finally  the  Indians 
drove  out  their  oppressors  (1680),  and  recovered 
the  whole  country  as  far  south  as  El  Paso  del 
Norte.  The  Spaniards  regained  possession  of 
the  country  in  1698,  and  the  province  remainetl 
a  part  of  Mexico  until  1846,  when  its  capital 
(Santa  F^)  was  captured  by  United  States  troops 
under  General  Kearney,  who  soon  conquered  tlu» 
whole  territory.  In  1848  New  Mexico  was  cede<l 
to  the  United  States  by  treaty;  and  by  act  of 
Congress,  Sept.  9, 1850,  a  territorial  govennnent 
was  organized  there.  The  region  south  of  th« 
Gila  was  obtained  by  purchase  in  1853,  and  waH 
annexed  to  New  Mexico  by  Congress,  Aug.  4, 
1854.  The  territory  then  contained  the  whole 
of  Arizona  and  a  portion  of  Colorado  and  Nevada 
(which  see).  Attempts  have  been  made  to  cre- 
ate New  Mexico  a  state,  bnt  without  success. 
Its  capital  is  Santa  F<S,  on  the  Santa  F6  River, 
about  twenty  miles  above  its  confluence  with 
the  Rio  Grande. 

Ne^r  Mexico,  Conquest  of.  General  Ste- 
phen W.  Kearney,  of  New  Jersey,  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  Army  of  the  West  in  the  spring  of 
1846.  He  received  instructions  to  conquer  New 
Mexico  and  California.  He  left  Fort  Leaven- 
worth, on  the  Missouri  River,  with  1600  men  in 
June,  aud  on  the  18t'h  of  Angust,  after  a  march 
of  about  900  miles,  he  arrived  at  Santa  F^,  the 
capital  of  New  Mexico.  He  had  traversed  great 
plains  and  rugged  mountain  passes  withont  op- 
position; and  as  he  approached  Santa  ¥6  the 
Mexican  governor  and  4000  soldiers  fled,  leav- 
ing the  6000  iuliabitants  of  the  city  to  quietly 
suiTender  it  to  the  invaders.  Kearney  then 
took  formal  possession  of  the  state,  appointed 
Charles  Bent  provisional  governor,  and  pushed 
on  towards  California.  He  very  soon  met  a  mes- 
senger from  Commodore  Stockton  and  Captain 
Frdniont,  infoiming  him  that  the  conquest  of 
California  was  already  complete^l,  when  he  sent 
the  main  body  of  his  troops  back  to  Santa  Fe. 
In  February,  1848,  New  Mexico  was  ceded  to  the 
United  States  by  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe-Hidal- 
go, and  in  1850  a  territorial  government  for  it 
was  organized.     See  Mexico^  JVar  with. 
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New  Mezioo,  Early  Exploration  of.  Al- 
most forty  years  after  tlie  expedition  of  Corona- 
do,  Augustin  Riiyz,  a  Franciscan  friar,  impelled 
by  the  missionary  spirit  which  marked  the  Span- 
ish ecclesiastics,  nndertook  an  exploration  of  the 
wilderness  north  of  Mexico.  (See  Caronado,) 
He  set  out  for  Santa  Barbara  (1580-81)  with  two 
or  three  companions,  went  north  until  he  struck 
the  Rio  Grande,  and  ascended  it  to  its  npper 
waters,  explored  by  Coronado.  Rnyz  was  fol- 
lowed next  year  (1581-82)  by  Antonio  Espejo, 
a  Spaniard,  with  a  body  of  soldiers  and  Indians. 
He  completed  the  exploration  begun  by  Rnyz, 
aud  named  the  country  New  Mexico.  The  town 
of  Santa  F6  was  soon  after  built,  and  is,  next  to 
St.  Augustine,  the  oldest  borough  iu  the  United 
States. 

New  Mexico, War  in.  Late  in  1861,  General 
£.  R.  S.  Canby  was  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  military  department  of  New  Mexico.  Civil 
war  was  then  kindling  in  that  region.  An  at- 
tempt was  made  to  attach  that  territory  to 
the  Confederacy  by  the  method  employed  by 
Twiggs  in  Texas.  (See  Ticiggs.)  Disloyal  offi- 
cers (W.  H.  Loring,  of  North  Carolina,  aud  G. 
B.  Crittenden,  of  Kentucky)  had  been  sent 
thither  by  Secretary  Floyd  to  corrupt  the  pa- 
triotism of  the  soldiers  a  year  before  the  in- 
surrection broke  out.  The«e  leaders  failed  to 
corrupt  a  single  one  of  the  twelve  hundred 
soldiers,  and,  incurring  their  hot  displeasure, 
were  compelled  to  flee  from  their  righteous 
wrath  towards  Texas.  On  the  border  of  that 
state  they  found  the  commander  of  Fort  Fillmore 
ready  to  co-operate  with  them.  These  men  led 
out  the  unsuspecting  troops,  and  betrayed  them 
into  the  power  of  Texan  insurgents.  Ot«ro,  the 
representative  of  New  Mexico  in  Congress,  was 
in  active  sympathy  with  the  Secessionists,  and 
the  Confederate  cause  seemed  to  be  assured  in 
that  quarter,  when  Canby  appeared  and  raised 
the  standard  of  the  Union.  Around  it  the  loyal 
people  of  the  territory  gathered;  and  his  regular 
troops,  New  Mexican  levies,  and  volunteers  gave 
him  sufficient  force  to  meet  any  insurgents 
which  might  be  sent  against  him.  He  fought 
them  atyalverde,andwasdiscomtited;  but  there 
were  soon  such  accessions  to  his  ranks  that  he 
drove  the  insurgents  over  the  mountains  into 
Texas. 

New  Netherlands  Conquest  of,  by  the  Eng- 
lish. Late  iu  August,  1664,  a  land  and  naval 
armament,  commanded  by  Colonel  Richard  Nic- 
olls,  anchored  in  New  Utrecht  Bay,  just  inside 
of  Coney  Island.  There  Nicolls  was  joined  by 
Governor  Win  throp,  of  Connecticut,  several  mag- 
istrates of  that  colony,  and  two  leading  men  from 
Boston.  Govwnor  Stuyvesant  was  at  Fort  Or- 
auge  (Albany)  when  news  of  this  armament 
reached  him.  He  hastened  back  to  New  Am- 
stenlam,  and  on  Saturday,  the  30th  of  August, 
Kicolls  sent  to  the  governor  a  summons  to  sur- 
render the  fort  and  city.  He  also  sent  a  procla- 
mation to  the  citizens,  promising  perfect  security 
of  person  and  property  to  all  who  should  quietly 
submit  to  English  rule.  Stuyvesant  assembled 
his  council  and  the  magistrates  at  the  fort  for 


consultation.  The  people,  smarting  under  Stuy- 
vesant's  iron  rule,  panted  for  English  liberty, 
and  were  lukewarm,  to  say  the  least.  The  coun- 
cil and  magistrates  favored  submission  without 
resistance.  The  governor,  true  to  his  superiorrt 
and  his  convictions  of  duty,  would  not  listen  to 
such  a  proposition,  nor  allow  the  people  to  see 
Nicolls's  proclamation.  The  Sabbath  passed 
without  an  answer  to  the  summons.  The  peo- 
ple were  anxious  aud  impatient.  On  Monday 
the  magistrates  explained  to  them  the  situation 
of  affairs.  They  demanded  a  sight  of  the  proc- 
lamation ;  it  was  refused.  They  were  on  the 
verge  of  open  insurrection,  when  Governor  Win- 
throp,  with  whom  Stnyvesant  was  on  friendly 
terms,  came  from  Nicolls  with  a  letter  demand- 
ing a  surrender.  The  two  governors  met  at  the 
gate  of  the  fort.  On  reading  the  letter,  Stny- 
vesant promptly  refused.  He  read  the  letter 
to  his  council  and  the  assembled  magistrates. 
^'Read  it  to  the  people  and  get  their  mind," 
they  said.  The  governor  stoutly  refused  ;  bin 
council  and  the  magistrates  as  stoutly  insisted 
that  ho  shoiTld  do  so,  when  the  enraged  gov- 
ernor, who  had  fairly  earned  the  title  of  "  Peter 
the  Headstrong,"  in  a  towering  passion,  tore  the 
letter  in  pieces.  Hearing  of  this,  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  pex)ple  hastened  to  the  State-house, 
aud  sent  in  a  deputation  to  demand  the  let- 
ter. Stuyvesant  stormed.  The  deputies  were 
inflexible,  and  a  fair  copy  was  made  from  the 
pieces  and  read  to  the  inhabitants.  The  pop- 
ulation of  New  Amsterdam  did  not  exceed 
fifteen  huudred  souls,  and  not  more  than  two 
hundred  were  capable  of  bearing  arms.  Nic- 
olls sent  another  message  to  the  governor,  say- 
ing, "  I  shall  come  for  your  answer  to-morrow 
with  ships  and  soldiers."  Stuyvesant  was  un- 
moved. And  when  men,  women,  and  children, 
and  even  his  beloved  son,  Balthazar,  entreat- 
ed him  to  surrender,  that  the  lives  and  prop- 
erty of  the  citizens  might  be  spared,  he  said, 
*'  I  had  much  rather  be  carried  out  dead."  At 
length,  when  magistrates,  clergy,  and  the  prin- 
cipal citizens  entreated  him,  the  proud  soldier 
consented  to  capitulate.  On  Monday  morning, 
Sept.  8  (N.  S.),  he  led  his  troops  from  the  fort  to 
a  ship  on  which  they  were  embarked  for  Hol- 
land ;  and  an  hour  afterwards  the  royal  flag  of 
England  was  floating  over  Fort  Amsterdam,  the 
name  of  which  was  changed  to  Fort  James,  iu 
honor  of  the  Duke  of  York.  The  remainder  of 
New  Netherlaud  soon  passed  into  the  possession 
of  the  English.     (See  New  York.) 

New  Netherland  Created.  To  the  Binnen- 
hof,  at  the  Hague,  repaired  deputies  from  the 
Amsterdam  company  of  merchants  and  traders 
to  have  an  audience  with  the  States-General  of 
Holland,  to  solicit  a  charter  for  the  region  in 
America  which  the  discoveries  of  Henry  Hudson 
had  revealed  to  the  world.  That  was  in  1614. 
They  sent  twelve  "  high  and  mighty  lords," 
among  them  the  noble  John  of  Barneveld.  The 
deputies  spread  a  map  before  them,  told  them 
of  the  adventures  of  their  agents  in  the  region 
of  the  Hudson  River,  the  heavy  expenses  they 
had  incurred,  and  the  risks  they  ran  without 
some  legal  power  to  act  in  defeuce.  Their  prayer 
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was  beard,  and  a  charter,  bearing  date  Oct.  11, 
1614,  was  grauttid,  iu  whicb  the  couutry  was 
named  New  Netherlaud.  This  was  before  the 
incorporation  of  tbe  Dntcb  West  India  Com- 
pany (wbicb  see).  In  1623,  New  Netberbind  was 
made  a  province  or  county  of  Holland,  and  tbe 
States-General  granted  it  tbe  aiinorial  distinc- 
tion of  a  count.     Tbe  seal  of  New  Netherlund 


8SAL  OP  SKW  9ETHKRLAXD. 

bore  as  a  device  a  shield  with  the  figure  of  a 
beaver  iu  the  centre  of  it,sunn(Uintcd  by  tbe  cor- 
<»net  of  a  count,  and  encircled  by  the  words 

"  SiGILLUM  No  VI  BeLGII." 

New  Orleans.  Governor  Bienville  prepared 
to  found  a  town  on  the  lower  Mississippi  in 
1718,  and  sent  a  party  of  convicts  to  clear  up  a 
swamp  on  the  site  of  the  ^reat  city  of  New  Or- 
leans. When  Charlevoix  visited  the  spot  iu  1722, 
tbe  germ  of  the  city  consisted  of  a  large  wooden 
warehouse,  a  shed  for  a  church,  two  or  throe  oi*di- 
iiary  houses,  and  a  quantity  of  huts  built  witb- 


ernment  from  Biloxi  (see  Iberville^  Pierre  le  Moifne) 
to  New  Orleans.  Law's  settlers  in  Arkansas  (see 
Crozai  and  Louisiana),  finding  themselves  aban- 
doned, went  down  to  New  Orleans  and  i^eceived 
allotments  on  both  sides  of  tbe  river,  settled  on 
cottage  farms,  and  raised  vegetables  for  the 
supply  of  the  town  and  soldiei-s.  Thns  the  rich 
tract  near  New  Orleans  was  kuowu  as  the  **  Ger- 
man Coast.'' 

New  Orleans,  Battles  near  (1814-15).  The 
battle  at  Viller^'s  plantation  (Dec.  23, 1814)  dis- 
pirited the  British  invaders,  and  in  this  condi- 
tion Lieutenant-general  Edwanl  Pakenbam,tbe 
*^  hero  of  Salamanca,"  and  one  of  Wellington's 
veteran  officers,  found  them  on  bis  arrival  on 
Christmas -day,  with  reinforcements,  to  take 
chief  command.  He  was  delighted  to  tind  un- 
der bis  command  some  of  the  best  of  W^elling- 
ton's  troops  that  fought  on  the  Spanish  Penin- 
sula. He  immediately  prepared  to  effect  the 
capture  of  New  Orleans  and  the  subjugation  of 
Louisiana  without  delay.  While  Jackson  wns 
casting  up  intrenchments  along  the  line  of 
Rodriguez's  Canal,  from  the  Mississippi  back  Uy 
an  impassable  swamp  two  miles  away,  tbe  Brit- 
ish were  as  busy  too.  They  worked  day  and 
night  iu  the  ei-ectiou  of  a  heavy  battery  that 
should  command  tbe  armed  schooner  Carolina^ 
and  on  tbe  morning  of  Dec.  27  they  opened  a 
heavy  fire  upon  her  from  several  12-  and  18- 
pouuders.  They  also  burled  hot  shot  at  her, 
wbicb  set  her  on  fire,  when  her  crew  abandoned 
her,  and  she  blew  up.  The  schooner  Louisiana, 
Lieutenant  Thompsou^  had  come  down  from  tbe 
city  to  aid  her,  and  was  in  great  peril.  She  was 
the  only  armed  vessel  belonging  to  tbe  Ameri- 
cans iu  the  vicinity  of  New  Orleans.  By  great 
exertions  she  was  placed  at  a  safe  distauce  from 
tbe  fire  of  the  British.     Pakenham  now  issued 


CUALMKTTK'8  pla>tatio.\. 


out  order.  But  Bienville  believed  that  it  would 
one  day  become,  "  perhaps,  too,  at  no  distant 
day,  an  opulent  city,  the  metropolis  of  a  great 
and  rich  colony,"  and  removed  tbe  seat  of  gov- 


orders  for  his  whole  army,  8000  strong,  to  move 
forward  and  storm  tbe  American  intrenchments. 
It  was  arranged  in  two  columns  —  one  com- 
manded by  General  Keane ;  the  other  by  Gen- 
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eral  Glbbs,  a  good  soldier,  who  came  with  Pak- 
enham,  and  was  Iiis  second  iu  command.  Tow- 
ards evening  ( Dec.  27 )  they  moved  forwai*d, 
and  encamped  ou  the  plantations  of  Bienvenn 
and  Chalmette,  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of 
Jackson's  intrenchments.  Then  they  began  the 
construction  of  batteries  near  the  river,  but 
were  continually  annoyed  by  Hinds's  troopers 
and  other  active  Americans  by  quick  and  sharp 
attacks  on  their  flank  and  rear.  Jackson  was 
aware  of  the  arrival  of  Pakenham,  and  expect- 
ed vigorous  warfare  from  him.  He  prepared  ac- 
cordingly. His  headquarters  were  at  the  ch&teau 
of  M.  Macart^,  a  wealthy  Creole,  from  the  balco- 


HAOARTi'S^  JACKSON'S  HSADQUARTBK& 

ny  of  which,  with  his  field-glass,  he  could  sHrvey 
the  whole  of  the  operations  of  his  own  and  the 
British  army.  From  that  mansion  (standing  in 
1876)  he  sent  numerous  and  important  orders  on 
that  night.  He  ha<l  caused  Chalmette's  build- 
ings to  be  blown  up  on  the  approach  of  the  in- 
vaders, that  the  sweep  of  his  own  artillery  might 
not  be  imi)eded,  and  he  had  called  to  the  line 
some  Louisiana  niilitia  from  the  rear.  He  had 
also  planted  some  heavy  gnus,  and  before  the 
dawn  of  the  2tith  he  had  4000  men  and  twenty 
pieces  of  artillery  to  receive  Pakenham,  while 
the  Louisiana  was  prepared  to  greet  him  with 
her  heavy  cannon.  As  soon  as  a  light  fog  had 
disappeared  on  the  morning  of  the  28th,  the 
British  approached  in  two  columns.  Just  then 
a  band  of  rough  men — Baratarians  —  came 
down  from  the  city,  and  were  placed  by  Jack- 
son in  conmiand  of  one  of  the  24-pounders.  As 
a  solid  column  under  General  Keane  drew  near, 
they  were  met  by  a  terrible  fire  of  musketry, 
but  they  bravely  advanced  until  checked  by  the 
sudden  opening  of  Jackson's  heavy  guns  and  the 
batteries  of  the  Louisiana,  At  the  same  time 
the  British  rocketeers  were  busy,  but  they  did 
very  little  damage.  Keane's  troops  endured  the 
tempest  that  was  thinning  their  ranks  for  a 
11.— 13 


while,  when  they  fell  back,  running  pell-mell  to 
the  shelter  of  the  canal,  where  they  stood  waist- 
deep  in  mud  and  water.  Their  batteries  were 
half  destroyed  and  abandoned,  and  the  shatter- 
ed column  was  thoroughly  repulsed  and  de- 
moralized. Meanwhile,  the  other  column,  un- 
der Gibbs,  was  actively  engaged  on  the  British 
right.  They  were  pressing  Creneral  Carroll  and 
his  Tennesseeans  near  the  swamp  very  severe- 
ly, when  Gibbs,  seeing  the  heavy  pressure  on 
Keane's  column,  ordered  his  troops  to  their  as- 
sistance. When  it  gave  way,  Pakenham  ordered 
a  general  retreat,  and  he  retired  to  his  head- 
quarters at  Viller6'8,  deeply  mortified  at  this 
repulse  by  a  handful  of 
backwoodsmen,  as  he  re- 
garded Jackson's  army. 
In  this  engagement,  pre- 
liminary to  the  great  bat- 
He  which  soon  after- 
wards ensued,  the  Ameri- 
cans lost  nine  killed  and 
eight  wounded.  The  Brit- 
ish lost  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty.  Paken- 
ham called  a  council  of 
war,  when  i  t  was  resolved 
to  bring  forward  heavy 
siege-guns  from  the  fleet 
before  making  another 
attempt  to  carry  Jack- 
son's lines,  for  the  expe- 
rience of  the  28th  had 
given  Pakenham  a  test 
of  the  temper  of  his  op- 
ponents. At  the  same 
time  Jackson  was  busy 
in  strengthening  his  posi- 
tion at  Rodriguez's  Canal, 
over  which  not  a  British 
soldier  had  yet  parsed, 
excepting  as  a  prisoner.  He  placed  two  12-pound- 
ers  in  battery  on  his  left,  near  the  swamp,  in 
charge  of  General  Garrigue  Flauzac,  a  French 
volunteer, and  also  a  6-  and  an  18-pounder,  under 
Colonel  Perry.  His  intrenchments  were  ex- 
tended into  the  swamp  to  pi*event  a  flunk  move- 
ment. On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Mississippi 
there  was  a  similar  structure;  and  Commander 
Patterson,  pleased  with  the  eft'ects  of  the  guns 
of  the  Louisiana  from  the  same  side,  established 
a  battery  back  of  the  levee,  whicli  he  armed 
with  heavy  guns  from  the  schooner.  This  bat- 
tery commanded  the  front  of  Jackson's  lines  by 
an  enfilading  fire,  and  soon  compelled  the  Brit- 
ish to  fall  back  from  Chalmette's.  The  Tennes- 
8643  riflemen  were  conspicuously  active  in  annoy- 
ing the  British  sentinels  by  "  hunts,"  as  they 
called  little  expeditions.  The  British  contented 
themselves  with  casting  up  a  strong  redoubt 
near  the  swamp,  from  which  they  opened  a  vig- 
orous fire  on  Jackson's  left  (Dec. 31).  That 
night  the  whole  British  army  moved  forward  to 
within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  American 
lines,  and  began  throwing  up  intrenchments  on 
which  to  place  heavy  siege-guns,  which  had  ar- 
rived. By  daylight  they  had  erected  three  half- 
moon  batteries  within  six  hundred  yards  of  the 
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American  breastworks,  rigbt,  ceutre,  and  left. 
Upon  these  they  had  mounted  thirty  pieces  of 
heavy  orduance,  manned  by  picked  gnniiers 
from  the  fleet.  The  works  were  hidden  by  a 
tliick  fog  on  the  morning  of  Jan.  1  (1815).  When 
it  lifted,  the  British  opened  a  brisk  tire,  not 
doubting  that  in  a  few  minutes  the  contempti- 
ble defences  of  the  Americans  would  be  scatter- 
ed to  the  winds.  The  army  was  anayed  in  bat- 
tle order  to  rush  forward  and  capture  the  works 
and  their  defenders.  Every  moment  the  can- 
nonade and  bonibaitlment  became  heavier,  and 
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the  rocketeers  sent  showers  of  fiery  missiles 
upon  the  Americans.  Meanwhile,  Juckson  had 
opened  his  heavy  guns  on  his  assailants.  His 
cannonade  was  led  off  by  the  imperturbable 
Humphrey  on  the  left,  followed  by  the  Barata- 
rians  and  the  veteran  Gan'igue.  The  American 
artillery  thundered  all  along  the  line.  Paken- 
ham  was  amazed.  He  could  not  conceive  where 
the  Americans  got  their  guns  and  gunners.  The 
conflict  became  terrible.  Patterson  fought  the 
batteries  on  the  levee  from  the  opp«»8ite  side  of 
the  river;  and  an  attempt  to  turn  the  American 
left  at  the  swamp  was  successfully  met  by  Coffee 
and  his  ridenien,  and  the  assailants  made  to  fly  in 
terr(»r.  Towards  noon  the  fire  of  the  British  slack- 
ened. Their  half-moon  batteries  were  crnshed,  the 
batteries  on  the  levee  were  demolished,  and  the 
invaders  ran  helter-skelter  to  the  ditch  for  pro- 
tection. Under  cover  <»f  the  ensuing  night,  they 
crawled  back  to  their  camp,  dragging  with  them 
a  part  of  their  cannon  over  the  oozy  ground.  It 
was  a  bitter  New -year's -day  for  the  British 
army.  They  had  been  without  food  or  sleep  for 
sixty  honrs.  There  w^as  joy  in  the  American 
camp.  It  w^as  increased  when  General  John 
Adair  announced  that  more  than  two  thousand 
drafted  men  from  Kentucky,  under  Major-gen- 
eral John  Thomas,  were  near.  They  arrived  at 
New  Orleans  on  the  morning  of  the  4th,  and 
seven  hundred  of  them  were  sent  to  the  front 


unier  Adair.  Pakenbam  now  conceived  the 
hazardous  plan  of  carrying  Jacksim's  lines  by 
st^jrm  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  Those  on  the 
right  bank  were  under  the  command  of  General 
Morgan.  Jackson  penetrated  Pakeuhaurs  de- 
sign on  the  6th,  and  he  disposed  his  forces  ac- 
cordingly. The  New  Orleans  troops  and  a  few 
others  were  placed  on  the  right  of  the  iiirrench- 
meuts,  and  fully  two  thirds  of  the  whole  line 
was  covere<l  by  the  commands  of  Cofiee  and 
CarrolL  The  latter  was  reinforced  on  the  7th 
by  one  thousand  Kentuckians,  under  General 
Adair,  and  fifty  marines. 
Coffee,  with  five  hundred 
men,  held  the  extreme  left 
of  the  line,  where  his  men 
were  compelled  to  sleep  on 
floating  h»gs  lashed  to  the 
trees.  Jackson's  whole 
force  on  the  New  Orleans 
side  of  the  river  was  about 
five  thousand  in  number. 
Of  these  only  twenty-two 
hundred  were  at  the  line, 
and  only  eight  hniulred  of 
them  were  regulars,  the 
rest  mostly  raw  recruits 
commanded  by  young  of- 
ficers. His  army  was 
formed  in  two  divisions 
— one,  on  the  right,  com- 
numded  by  Colonel  Ross; 
and  the  other,  on  the  left, 
by  Generals  Carroll  an<l 
Coffee.  Another  intrench- 
ment  had  been  thrown 
up  a  mile  and  a  half  in 
the  rear  of  the  front, 
behind  which  the  weaker  of  his  forces  were 
stationed.  Jackson  also  established  a  third 
line  at  the  lower  edge  of  the  city.  General 
Morgan,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  had 
eight  hundred  men,  all  militia  and  indifferent- 
ly armed.  On  the  night  of  the  7th,  Paken- 
Iiam  sent  Lieutenant-colonel  Thornton  with  a 
detachment  to  attack  Morgan,  and  at  dawn  the 
British,  under  Pakenbam,  were  seen  advancing 
to  attack  Jackson's  lines.  The  heavy  guns  of 
one  of  Jackson's  batteries  were  opened  upon  it, 
and  so  a  terrible  battle  was  bVgnn.  The  Brit- 
ish line,  stretching  across  the  plain  of  Chalmette, 
was  broken  into  companies,  but  steadily  ad- 
vanced, terribly  smitten  by  a  storm  that  came 
from  the  American  batteries,  w  hich  made  fearful 
lanes  tlirongh  their  ranks  with  round  and  grape 
shot.  The  right  of  the  British,  under  Gibbs, 
had  obliqued  towards  the  swamp,  and  wjis 
thrown  into  some  confusion  by  the  guns  of  the 
Americans.  This  was  heightened  by  the  fact 
that  there  had  been  neglect  in  bringing  forwanl 
fascines  and  scaling-laddei*s.  His  troops  poured 
f(»rward  in  solid  column,  covered  in  front  by 
blazing  rockets.  Whole  platoons  were  pnis- 
trated,  when  others  instantly  tilled  their  places; 
and  so,  withont  panso  or  recoil,  they  pushed 
towards  the  weaker  left  of  Jackson's  line.  By 
this  time  all  of  the  American  batteries,  includ- 
ing Patterson's  across  the  river,  were  in  full 
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play.  Yet  steadily  on  marched  Wellington's 
veterans,  stepping  firaily  over  the  dead  bodies 
of  slain  comrades,  until  they  liad  reached  a 
point  within  two  hundred  yards  of  the  Ameri- 
can line,  behind  which,  concealed  from  the  view 
of  the  invaders,  lay  the  Tennessee  and  Kentucky 
sharpshooters,  four  ranks  deep.  Suddenly  the 
clear  voice  of  General  Carroll  rang  out  the  word, 
**  Fire  l^  His  Tennesseeans  instantly  arose,  and, 
taking  sure  aim,  laid  scores  of  the  British  sol- 
diery on  the  ground  by  a  terrific  storm  of  bullets. 
That  storm  did  not  cease  for  a  moment,  for  when 
the  Tennesseeans  had  tired  they  fell  back,  and 
the  Kentuckians  took  their  places,  and  so  the 
four  i^anks  in  turn  participated  in  the  conflict. 
At  the  same  time,  round,  grape,  and  chain  shot 
went  crashing  through  the  British  line  from  the 
several  batteries,  and  it  began*to  waver,  when  a 
detachment  brought  up  the  fascines  and  scaling- 
ladders,  and  revived  the  hopes  of  the  British. 
Pakeuham  was  at  the  h^ad  of  his  troops.  Ad- 
dressing a  few  stirring  words  to  the  men  he 
was  leailing  forward,  his  bridle-arm  was  made 
powerless  by  a  bullet,  and  his  horse  was  shot 
dead  under  him.  He  instantly  mcmnted  another. 
Several  of  his  officers  fell  one  after  another,  and 
the  line  broke  up  into  detachments,  a  greater 
part  of  them  falling  back  to  the  shelter  of  the 
protecting  swamp.  They  were  rallied,  and  rush- 
ed forward  to  carry  the  works  in  front  of  Carroll 
and  Coifee.  At  that  moment,  Keane,  on  the  left, 
wheeled  his  column  and  pushed  to  the  aid  of  the 
right,  terribly  entilailed  by  the  American  batter- 
ies as  they  strode  across  the  plain.  Their  pres- 
ence encouraged  the  broken  column  on  the  right, 
and  all  rushed  into  the  heart  of  the  tempest  from 
CarrolFs  rifles,  Gibbs  on  the  right  and  Paken- 


that  scattered  dead  men  all  around  him.  One  of 
the  balls  passed  through  the  general's  thigh,  kill- 
ing bis  horse  under  him.  Pakeuham  was  caught 
in  the  arms  of  his  faithful  aid.  Captain  McDou- 
gall,  who  performed  the  same  service  for  General 
Ross  a  few  months  before.  (See  North  Pointy  Bat- 
tle of.)  He  was  conveyed  to  the  rear  in  a  dying 
condition,  and  expire^l  in  the  arms  of  McDongall 
under  a  live-oak  tree.  General  Gibbs  was  also 
mortally  wounded,  and  died  the  next  day.  Keane, 
shot  in  the  neck,  was  compelled  to  leave  the  field, 
and  the  command  devolved  on  Major  Wilkinson, 
the  officer  of  highest  grade  in  the  saddle.  His 
discomfited  troops  fell  back,  and  the  whole  army 
fled  in  disorder.  While  these  events  were  oc- 
curring on  the  right,  nearly  1000  men  under  the 
active  Colonel  Rennie  had  pushed  rapidly  for- 
ward near  the  river  in  two  columns,  and,  driving 
in  the  American  pickets,  took  possession  of  the 
nnfiiiished  redonbt  on  Jackson's  extreme  righr. 
They  did  not  hold  it  long.  Patterson's  battery 
greatly  annoyed  Rennie's  column  on  its  march. 
As  he  scaled  the  )iarapet  of  the  redoubt,  and  had 
Just  exclaimed,  *^  Hurrah,  boys,  the  day  is  ours!" 
he  fell  dead,  pierced  by  a  bullet  from  Beule's  ri- 
fles. When  this  column  fell  back  in  disorder, 
General  Lambert,  in  command  of  the  reserves, 
appeared  just  in  time  to  cover  the  retreat  of  the 
battered  and  flying  regiments,  but  not  to  retrieve 
the  misfortunes  of  the  day.  From  the  first  flight 
of  British  rookets  in  the  morning  to  the  cl<»8e  of 
the  battle,  the  New  Orleans  Band,  stationed  near 
the  centre  of  the  American  line,  played  inces- 
santly, cheering  the  troops  with  martial  music. 
No  music  but  the  bugle  inspired  the  British 
columns.  Across  the  Mississippi,  Thornton  had 
captured  the  American  inti*enchinent8  after  the 


villkr£'8  mansion.     (See  p.  088.) 


ham  on  their  left.  In  a  few  minutes  the  right 
aim  of  the  latter  was  disabled  by  a  bullet.  Very 
soon,  while  shouting  huzzas  to  his  troops,  there 
came  a  terrible  storm  of  round  and  grape  shot 


cannons  had  been  spiked  and  rolled  into  the 
river;  also  Pattereon's  battery,  tte  commander 
and  his  men,  after  spiking  the  guns,  escaping  on 
board  the  Louisiana.     Then  Thornton  recrossed 
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the  river  and  joined  the  retiring  army.  In  this 
terrible  battle  the  British  lost  2600  men,  killed, 
woauded,  and  made  prisoners ;  while  the  Amer- 
icans, sheltered  by  their  breastworks,  lost  only 
eight  killed  and  thirteen  wounded.  The  history 
of  human  warfare  pi-esents  no  parallel  to  this 
disparity  in  loss.  On  the  western  side  of  the 
river  the  British  had  100  killed  and  wonnded ; 
the  Americans  six.  The  next  morning  (Jan.  9, 
1815)  detacbmenm  from  both  armies  were  en- 
gaged in  burying  the  dead  on  the  plain.  The 
Keutnckians  carried  to  the  British  detachment 
the  bodies  of  tiieir  slain  comrades  on  the  scal- 
ing-ladders they  had  brought.  The  bodies  of 
the  dead  British  oflBcers  were  buried  on  Vil- 
ler^'s  plantation,  not  far  from  his  mansion,  and 
those  of  Pakenhnni  and  several  others  were 
placed  in  casks  of  nun  and  sent  to  England.  On 
Jan.  18  a  general  exchange  of  prisoners  took 
place,  and  under  cover  of  the  next  night  Gener- 
al Lambert  withdrew  all  the  British  from  the 
Mississippi,  and  they  soon  made  their  way  in 
open  boats  across  Lake  Borgne  to  their  fleet,  six- 
ty miles  distant,  between  Cat  and  Ship  islands. 
Louisiana  was  saved.  The  news  of  the  victory 
created  intense  joy  throughout  the  country. 
State  Legislatures  and  otlier  bodies  thanked 
Jackson  and  his  brave  men.  A  small  medal  vras 
struck  in  commemoration  of  the  event  and  cir- 
culated among  the  people.  Congress  voted  the 
tlinnks  of  the  nation  to  Jackson,  and  ordered  a 
commemorative  gold  medal  to  be  given  to  him. 
New  OrleaiiB»  Capture  of  (1862).  The  na- 
tional government  resolved  to  repossess  itself  of 
Mobile,  New  Orleans,  Baton  Rouge,  and  Galves- 
ton, and  to  attempt  to  acquire  control  of  the 
Lower  Mississippi  and  Texas.  The  Department 
of  the  Gulf  was  created,  which  included  all  these 
points,  and  General  B.  F.  Butler  was  placed  in 
command  of  it.  It)  was  proposed  to  send  a  com- 
petent land  and  navnl  force  first  to  capture  New 
Orleans.  General  McClellan  did  not  think  the 
plan  feasible,  for  it  would  take  50,000  men,  and 
he  was  nri willing  to  spare  a  man  from  his  army 
of  more  than  200,000  men  lying  aronud  Washing- 
ton. President  Lincoln  approved  the  project,  and 
Mr.  Stanton  said  to  General  Bntler,  '^  The  man 
who  takes  New  Orleans  shall  be  made  a  lieuten- 
ant-general." Bntler  called  for  troops.  New 
England  was  alive  with  enthusiasm,  and  fur- 
nished them,  in  addition  to  her  thousands  in  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac.  He  sailed  from  Fortress 
Monroe  (Feb.  25,  1862)  with  his  wife,  his  staff, 
and  1400  New  England  troops.  Storms  and  de- 
lays made  the  passage  long,  and  it  was  thirty 
days  before  he  landed  on  dreary  Ship  Island  (his 
place  of  destination),  off  the  coast  of  Mississippi, 
where  there  was  an  uniinished  fort,  but  not  a 
house.  The  insurgents  of  that  region  had  taken 
possession  of  that  island  and  the  fort  in  consid- 
erable force.  During  their  occupation  of  it  for 
about  four  months,  they  made  it  strong  and 
available  for  defence.  They  constructed  eleven 
bomb-proof  casemates,  a  magazine,  and  barracks, 
mounted  twenty  heavy  Dahlgren  guns,  and 
named  it  Fort  Twiggs.  When  a  rumor  that  a 
strong  naval  force  was  approaching  reached  the 
island,  the  Confederate  garriso^  ;ibandoned  the 


fort,  burned  the  barracks,  and  with  their  cannon 
fled  to  the  main.  On  the  following  day,  a  small 
force  was  landed  from  the  national  gunboat 
Massachutetts,  and  took  possession  of  the  place. 
They  sti-engtheued  the  fort  by  building  two 
more  casemates,  adding  Dahlgren  and  rifled  can- 
non, and  piling  around  its  outer  walls  tiers  of 
sand-bags  six  feet  in  depth.  They  gave  to  the 
fort  the  name  of  their  vessel,  and  it  became  Fort 
Massachusetts.  AVhen  General  Butler  arrived, 
there  was  no  house  on  the  island,  and  it  was 
with  much  difficulty  that  a  decent  place  of  shel- 
ter was  prepared  for  his  wife  and  his  military 
family.  General  Phelps  was  there  with  New  Eng- 
land troops,  so  also  was  Commodore  Farragut 
with  a  naval  force,  and  Commodore  D.  D.  Porter 
with  a  fleet  of  bomb- vessels  to  co-operate  with 
the  land  force.  At  a  short  bend  in  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  sixty  miles  below  New  Orleans,  were 
forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip.  These,  with  some 
fortifications  above  and  obstructions  in  the  riv- 
er below,  seemed  to  the  Confederates  to  make 
the  stream  absolutely  impassable  by  vessels. 
These  defences  and  10,000  troops  in  New  Orleans 
under  General  Mansfield  Lovell,  seemed  to  make 
that  city  perfectly  secnre  from  invasion  from  be- 
low. One  of  the  New  Orleans  journals  said,  in 
a  boastful  manner,  "  Our  only  fear  is  that  the 
Northern  invaders  may  not  appear.  We  have 
made  such  extensive  preparations  to  receive 
them,  that  it  were  vexatious  if  their  invincible 
armada  escapes  the  fate  we  have  in  store  for  it." 
On  April  28  the  fleets  of  Farragut  and  Porter 
were  within  the  Mississi^^pi  River,  the  former  in 
chief  command  of  the  naval  forces;  and  General 
Butler,  with  about  9000  troops,  was  at  the  South- 
west Pass.  The  fleets  comprised  forty -seven 
armed  vessels,  and  these,  with  the  transports, 
went  up  the  river,  Porter's  mortar- boats  lead- 
ing. When  they  api>roached  the  forts  their  hulls 
were  besmeared  with  mud,  and  the  rigging  was 
covered  with  branches  of  trees.  So  disguised, 
they  were  enabled  to  take  a  position  near  the 
forts  unsuspected.  The  Mississippi  was  full  to 
the  brim,  and  a  boom  and  other  obstnicticms 
near  Fort  Jackson  had  been  swept  away  by  the 
flood.  Ou  April  18  a  battle  between  Fort  Jack- 
son and  Porter's  mortar-boats  was  begun.  The 
gunboats  supported  the  mortar -boats.  They 
could  not  much  afl'ect  the  forts,  and  on  the  night 
of  the  23d  the  fleet  started  to  run  by  them,  the 
mortar-boats  leading.  The  perilous  passage  of 
the  forts  was  begun  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  night  was  intensely  dark,  and  in  the 
gloom  a  tremendous  battle  was  waged.  The  Na- 
tional naval  force  was  met  by  a  Confederate  one. 
In  that  struggle  the  Nationals  were  victorious. 
While  the  battle  was  raging  near  the  forts,  Gen- 
oral  Butler  landed  his  troops,  ai)d  in  small  boats 
passed  through  narrow  and  shallow  bayous  in 
the  rear  of  Fort  St.  Philip.  The  alarmed  garri- 
son surrendered  to  Butler  without  resistance,  de- 
claring they  had  been  pressed  into  the  service 
and  would  fight  no  more.  When  the  forts  were 
surrendered  and  the  Confederate  gunboats  sub- 
dued, Farragut  rendezvoused  at  Quarantine,  and 
then  with  nine  vessels  he  went  up  to  New  Or- 
leans.    There  a  fearful  pnnic  prevailed,  for  the 
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people  had  heard  of  the  diBastere  below.  Drums 
were  beatiug,  soldiers  wera  huiTying  to  aud  fro, 
cotton  was  carried  to  the  levee  to  be  bnrued ; 
specie  to  the  amount  of  $4,000,000  had  been  car- 
ried away  from  the  banks,  and  citizens,  with 
millions  of  property,  had  fled  from  the  city. 
When  Farragut  approached  (April  25, 1862)  Gen- 
eral Lovell  and  his  troops  fled ;  the  torch  was 
applied  to  the  cotton  on  the  levee,  aud  15,000 


THX  UETEB  AT  XSW  ORLEANS. 

bales,  a  dozen  Inrge  ships  and  as  many  flne 
steamers,  with  untinished  gunboats  and  other 
large  vessels,  were  destroyed  in  the  confla^^ra- 
tiou.  The  citizens  were  held  in  durance  by  Far- 
ragut's  gnus  until  the  arrival  of  Butler  on  May 
1,  when  the  latter  landed  with  his  troops,  took 
formal  possession  of  the  defenceless  town,  and 
made  his  headquarters  at  the  St.  Charles  Hotel. 
The  loss  of  New  Orleans  was  a  tenible  blow  to 
the  Confederates. 

New  Orleans,  Exposed  Condition  of  (1814). 
When  the  British  had  captured  the  American  flo- 
tilla on  Lake  Borgne  (which  see)  there  seemed 
to  be  no  obstacle  to  the  seizure  of  the  city  of 
New  Orleans.  Troops  for  its  defence  were  Vew, 
aud  arms  fewer  still.  Some  months  before,  Jack- 
son had  called  for  a  supply  of  arms  for  the 
southwest  from  the  arsenal  at  Pittsburgh,  but, 
from  an  unwillingness  to  pay  the  frei>;ht  de- 
manded by  the  only  steamboat  then  navigating 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers,  these  means  of 
defence  had  been  shipi)ed  in  keel-boats,  and  did 
not  arrive  until  after  the  fate  of  the  city  had 
been  decided.  Jackson  put  forth  amazing  en- 
ergy. He  called  for  Tennessee  and  Kentucky 
volunteers,  and  urged  the  Legislature  of  Lou- 
isiana to  work  energetically  with  him.  That 
body  seemed  unwilling  or  unable  to  compre- 
hend the  gravity  of  the  situation,  while  the 
governor  (Claiborne)  was  all  alive  with  patri- 
otic zeal.  Even  the  muskets  on  hand  in  the 
city  would  have  been  useless  but  for  a  timely 
»up]»ly  of  flints  furnished  by  Lafitte  (which  see), 
the  Baratarian  pirate.  The  Legislature  passed 
an  act  suspending  for  four  months  the  payment 
of  all  bills  and  notes ;  but  they  hesitated  to 
suspend  the  habeas  corpus  act;  when  Jackson, 
under  whose  command  Governor  Claiborne  had 
placed  himself,  took  the  responsibility  of  de- 
claring martial  law,  and  also  took  such  ener- 


getic measures,  in  defiance  of  the  Legislature, 
that  the  city  was  saved  from  capture  and  pil- 
lage. This  act  gave  great  offence  to  the  civil 
power.  (See  Jackson,  Getieral,  fined  for  Contempt 
of  Cotti't.)  A  rumor  was  set  afloat  that  Jack- 
son, rather  than  surrender  the  city  to  the  Brit- 
ish, intended  to  lay  it  in  ashes  and  retire  up 
the  river.  This  rumor  caused  movements  on 
the  part  of  the  Legislature  and  some  of  the 
leading  citizens  that  nia<le 

Jackson   believe  that  body 

''-'^-  '^     _  might  intend,  to  save  the  city, 

to  ofi^r  a  premature  capitu- 
lati<»n.  Jackson  directed 
Claiborne,  in  such  case,  to  ar- 
rest the  members  of  the  Leg- 
islature. The  governor  mis- 
interpreted the  order,  and, 
without  waiting  to  know 
whether  suspicions  of  its  in- 
tentions wei*e  well  founded, 
he  placed  a  military  guard 
at  the  door  of  the  legislative 
hall  and  broke  up  the  session. 
Jackson  had  authorized  a 
search  of  all  the  houses  and 
stores  in  the  city  for  arms, 
and,  to  prevent  any  skulking 
from  military  duty,  he  directed  a  registration 
of  all  the  male  inhabitants. 

New  Orleans  Secured  for  Spain.  (See 
First  Hepublican  Government  in  Ameiica.)  The 
Spanish  cabiuet  agreml  that  Louisiana  must  be 
retained  as  a  part  of  the  Spanish  dominions, 
aud  as  a  granary  for  Havana  and  Porto  Rico. 
It  was  also  agreed  that  Louisiana  a  republic 
would  soon  rival  Spain  in  wealth  aud  proper- 
ty ;  be  independent  of  European  powers ;  con- 
trast strongly  with  other  Spanish  provinces; 
cause  the  inhabitants  of  the  vast  Mexican  do- 
main to  consider  their  total  want  of  commerce, 
the  extortions  of  their  governors,  and  the  few  of- 
fices they  were  |>ermitted  to  fill ;  and  thus  still 
more  hatred  of  Spanish  rule  would  be  engen- 
dered and  the  Mexicans  encouraged  to  throw  it 
oflf.  In  view  of  the  apparent  danger  of  trouble 
with,  if  not  absolute  loss  of,  her  colonies  by 
Spain,  the  miuister  (D'Aranda)  mlvised  the  king 
to  reduce  the  colony  of  Louisiana  to  submis- 
sion. The  king  accepted  the  advice,  and,  with 
foolish  pride,  said,  "  The  world  must  see  that  I, 
unaided,  can  crush  the  audacity  of  se<lition." 
He  despatched  an  oflScer  (Alexander  O'Reilly) 
in  great  hast-e  to  Cuba,  with  orders  to  extirpate 
republicanism  at  New  Orleans.  At  the  close  of 
July,  1769,  O'Reilly  appeared  at  the  Balize  with 
a  strong  force.  With  pretensions  of  friendship, 
promises  that  the  people  of  New  Orleans  would 
not  be  harmed  were  made  and  received  with 
faith.  On  the  8th  of  August  the  Spanish  squad- 
ron, of  twenty-four  vessels,  bearing  three  thou- 
sand troops,  anchored  in  front  of  New  Orleans, 
and  the  place  was  taken  possession  of  in  the 
name  of  the  Spanish  monarch.  With  feigned 
kindness  of  intentions,  the  treacherous  O'Reilly 
invited  the  people's  representatives  and  many 
of  the  leading  inhabitants  to  his  house  (Aug. 
21),  and  the  former  were  invited  to  pass  into 
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Lis  private  apartments,  inhere  they  were  ar- 
rested. "  You  are  charged  with  beiug  the  chiefs 
of  this  revolt,"  said  O'Reilly ;  "  I  arrest  you  in 
the  name  of  his  Catholic  Majesty."  Provisional 
decrees  settled  the  government,  and  on  the  26th 
the  inhabitants  were  compelled  to  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  King  of  Spain.  Twelve  of  the 
representatives  were  selecteti  as  victims.  They 
were  among  the  richest  and  most  influential  cit- 
izens of  Louisiana.  Their  estates  were  conlis- 
cated  for  the  benefit  of  the  officers  who  tried 
them.  Six  of  them  were  sentenced  for  six  or 
ten  years,  or  for  life,  and  five  of  them — Lafre- 
ui^re,  his  young  son-in-law  Noyan,  Caresse,  Mar- 
quis, and  Joseph  Milhet — were  sentenced  to  be 
hanged,  but,  for  want  of  such  an  executioner, 
were  shot  on  Oct.  ii5,  1769.  Viller^,  one  of  the 
twelve,  did  not  survive  the  day  of  his  arrest, 
and  his  name  was  declared  infumons.  "  The  in- 
sult done  to  the  king's  dignity  and  authority  in 
the  province  is  repaired,"  reported  O^Reilly; 
*'  the  example  now  given  can  never  be  effaced." 
So  perished  the  first  i-epublic  established  in 
America. 

New  Orleans  Transfezred.  There  was  much 
discussiou,  even  before  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  for  the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  concerning 
its  boundaries.  The  terms  of  the  treaty  were 
indefinite  about  the  boundary,  declaiing  the  ter- 
ritory to  be  *'the  same  ext-ent  that  it  now  has 
in  the  hands  of  Spain,  and  that  it  had  when 
France  possesse<l  it."  It«  eastern  boundary, 
along  the  Gulf  region,  was  so  indefinite  that  to 
take  possession  of  what  seemed  to  be  right  by 
the  United  States  might  lead  to  war  -with 
Spain.  Jefferson  was  content,  at  first,  to  ac- 
cept the  formal  delivery  of  the  island  of  New 
Orleans,  which  was  made  by  Citizen  Lausat 
(  Dec.  20,  1803  ),  who  had,  as  commissioner  of 
France,  received  possession  a  few  .days  before 
from  the  Spanish  authorities,  leaving  the  left 
bank  of  the  lakes  (Borgne  and  Pontcliartrain) 
and  the  river  above  in  the  hands  of  the  Span- 
iards. 

New  Pension  Bill  In  1872  Congress  passed 
a  new  pension  bill,  giving  eight  dollars  a  month 
to  all  surviving  officers,  enlisted  auh  drafted 
men,  and  volunteers  in  the  wars  of  the  Revolu- 
tion and  of  1812-15,  or  their  surviving  widows. 
There  were  then  only  two  surviving  soldiers  of 
the  Revolution.  (See  Cooky  Leniuely  and  Hatchings, 
William.)  The  pensions,  added  to  those  of  the 
war  for  the  Union,  made  the  amount  of  money 
annually  distributed  in  pensions  by  our  govern- 
ment at  the  beginning  of  1875  about  $30,000,000 
annually. 

New  Pljrmouth,  Charter  for.  When,  in 
1627,  the  term  of  partnership  between  the  Pil- 
grims and  the  London  merchants  had  expired, 
the  latter,  numbering  not  more  than  three  hun- 
dred at  New  Plymouth,  applied  to  the  Council 
of  New  England  for  a  charter.  It  was  granted 
(July  13,  IfiisO),  in  which  the  boundaries  of  the 
colony  were  defined,  on  the  land  side,  as  com- 
posed of  two  lines — one  drawn  northerly  from 
the  mouth  of  Narraganset  River,  the  other  west- 
erly from  Cohasset  rivulet  —  to  meet  at  '*  the 


I  uttermost  limits  of  a  country  or  place  called 
Pocanoket."  (See  MatstMoit.)  A  grant  on  the 
Kennebec,  where  some  of  the  Pilgrims  bad  been 
seated,  was  included  in  the  charter.  The  pat- 
ent gave  a  title  to  the  soil,  but  the  functions  of 
government  could  only  be  exercised,  according 
to  English  legal  opinions,  under  a  charter  from 
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the  crown.  Efforts  were  made  to  obtain  such 
a  charter,  but  without  success.  The  colonists, 
however,  gradually  assumed  all  the  preroga- 
tives of  government' — even  the  power  of  capi- 
tal punishment.  Eight  capital  offences  were 
enumerated  in  the  first  Plymouth  code,  includ- 
ing treason  or  rebellion  against  the  colony  and 
**  solemn  compaction  or  conversing  with  the 
devil."  Trial  by  jury  was  introduced,  but  pun- 
ishments for  minor  offences  remained  disci-e- 
tionaty.  For  oigliteen  years  all  laws  were  en- 
acted in  a  general  assembly  of  all  the  colonists. 
The  governor,  who  was  simply  president  of  a 
council,  was  chosen  annually.  There  were  final- 
ly seven  councillors,  called  assistants ;  and  so 
little  was  public  office  coveted  that  it  was  nec- 
essary to  inflict  a  fine  upon  such  as,  being  chos- 
en, declined  to  serve  as  governor  or  assistants 
The  constitution  of  the  church  was  equally 
democratic.  For  the  firet  eight  years  there 
was  no  pnstor.  (See  Breivatery  William.)  Ly- 
ford,  a  minister,  was  sent  over  by  the  London 
partnera  to  be  a  pnstor ;  but  they  refused,  and 
expelled  him.  (See  Lyford  and  Oldham,  Compir^ 
acy  of.)  Brewster  and  others  were  exhortei-s; 
and  on  Sunday  afternoons  a  question  was  pro- 
l>ounded,  to  which  all  present  might  speak.  No 
minister  stayed  long  at  Plymouth  after  they 
adopted  the  plan  of  having  a  pastor. 

Newport  (R.  I.),  Capture  of  (1776).  Early 
in  December,  1776,  a  British  fleet,  with  six  thou- 
sand troops  on  board,  appeared  oft*  Newport 
The  few  troops  stationed  there  evacuated  the 
town  without  attempting  to  defend  it.  Com- 
modore Hopkins*  had  several  Continental  ves- 
sels lying  there,  with  a  number  of  privateers. 
With  these  ho  escaped  up  the  bay,  and  was 
effectually  blocka<led  at  Providence.  When 
Washington  heard  of  this  invasion  he  sent 
Generals  Arnold  and  Spencer  for  the  defence 
of  Rhode  Island.  Tiiis  possession  of  Newport, 
thq  second  tpwn  in  size  and  importance  in  New 
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EDglandy  piodnced  general  alarm  and  great  an- 
Doyance  to  the  inbabitants  east  of  tbe  Hndson. 
Newport,  Christopher,  an  English  naviga- 
tor, who  commanded  tbe  first  successful  expedi- 
tion for  the  settlement  of  Virginia.  He  had 
been  engaged  in  an  expedition  against  the 
Spaniards  in  the  West  Indies  not  lung  before. 
He  made  several  voyages  to  Virginia  with  emi- 
grants and  snppUes.  Before  be  retamed  to 
England  for  the  last  time  be  joined  with  Rat- 
clitFo  (which  see)  in  an  attempt  to  depose  Cap- 
tain Smith  (which  see)  from  the  presidency  of 
the  colony.  He  was  defeated,  and  he  acknowl- 
edged his  error.  Newport's  manuscript  work, 
called  "  Discoveries  in  America,"  was  not  pub- 
lished nntil  I860,  by  E.  Everett  Hale,  in  Archcpo- 
logia  Americana, 

Newport,  French  Fleet  and  Army  Block- 
aded AT  (1780).  Washington  had  hoped  the 
French  array,  which  arrived  at  Newport  July 
10,  would  march  to  the  Hudson  River,  and,  with 
their  assistance,  expected  to  drive  the  Britisli 
from  the  city  of  New  York.  But  it  was  compelled 
to  stand  on  the  defensive  there.  Six  British 
ships-of-the-line,  which  had  followed  the  French 
fleet  across  the  Athintic,  soon  afterwards  arrived 
at  New  York.  Having  there  a  naval  suiieri- 
ority,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  embarked  (July  27)  six 
thousand  men  for  the  purpose  of  assailing  the 
French,  without  waiting  for  them  to  attack. 
The  French,  perceiving  this,  cast  up  fortifica- 
tions and  prepared  for  a  vigorous  defence.  The 
militia  of  Connecticut  and  Massachnsetts  march- 
ed to  their  assistance,  and  Washington  crossed 
the  Hndson  into  Westchester  County  and  threat- 
ened New  York.  As  Clinton  and  Admiral  Ar- 
bnthnot  could  not  agree  upon  a  plan  of  opera- 
tions, the  troops  were  disembarked ;  but  the 
fleet  proceeded  to  blockade  the  French  ships  in 
Newport  harbor.  The  French  army  felt  com- 
pelled to  stay  for  the  protection  of  the  vessels. 
News  presently  came  that  the  second  division 
of  French  forces  was  blockaded  at  Brest  by 
another  British  fleet.  So  the  French,  instead 
of  being  an  assistance  to  the  Americans  at  that 
time,  became  a  burden,  for  three  thousand  five 
hundred  American  militia  were  kept  under  arms 
at  Newport  to  protect  the  French  ships.  Thus 
a  third  time  an  attempt  at  French  co-operation 
proved  a  failure. 

Ne'wport-Ne'wce^  a  strategic  point  on  the 
James  River,  not  far  from  Hamilton  Roads.  It 
is  a  compound  word,  derived,  it  is  believed,  from 
the  names  of  Captain  Newport  (who  command- 
ed the  first  vessel  that  conveyed  English  emi- 
grants to  Virginia)  and  Sir  William  Newce,  who, 
at  the  time  George  Sandys  was  appointed  treas- 
urer of  the  colony,  received  the  appointment  of 
Marshal  of  Virginia.  Captain  Smith  wrote  his 
name  2iu9e, 

New  Bmyma,  Greek  Colony  at.  In  1767 
Dr.  Trumbull,  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  went  to  the 
place  known  as  New  Smyrna,  in  Florida,  with 
about  fifteen  hundred  i>ersons  —  Greeks,  Itiil- 
ians,  and  Minorcans — whom  he  bad  persuaded 
to  follow  him  to  better  their  fortunes.  He  es- 
tablished them  on  a  tract  of  sixty  thousand 


acres,  and  began  the  cultivation  of  indigo. 
Tnimbull  reduced  these  poor  people  to  slavery, 
and  treated  them  most  cruelly.  The  English 
governor  of  the  territory  was  his  partner  in  the 
enterprise.  He  kept  the  colonists  in  subjec- 
tion by  troops.  Nine  years  this  slavery  lasted, 
when,  in  1776,  the  petitions  of  the  people  were 
heard  and  heeded  by  a  new  governor  just  ar- 
rived, and  they  were  released  from  the  tyranny 
of  Trumbull.  Nearly  two  thirds  of  the  colo- 
nists had  then  perished.  Most  of  the  survivors 
went  to  St.  Augustine,  where  their  descendants 
now  constitute  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
native  population. 

New  Somerset.  The  provinces  held  by 
Gorges  after  the  division  of  the  New  England 
territory  he  named  New  Somerset.  He  sent  out 
his  nephew,  William  Gorges,  as  deputy-go venior 
of  the  domain,  which  extended  from  the  Piscat- 
aqua  to  the  Kennebec.  He  assumed  rnle  over 
the  fishing  hamlet«  there,  and  held  a  general 
court  at  Saco.     (See  Maine,  Colonial) 

Newspaper  Press  (1861).  After  the  attack 
on  Fort  Snmter  and  the  call  of  President  Lin- 
coln for  troops,  the  newspaper  press,  North  and 
Bon  til,  indulged  in  the  most  foolish  boastings. 
«<The  nations  of  Europe,"  said  the  New  York 
Ti-ibune,  "may  rest  assured  that  Jeff.  Davis  <&  Co. 
will  be  swinging  from  the  battlements  at  Wash- 
ington at  least  by  the  4th  of  July.  We  spit  upon 
a  lat«r  or  longer  deferred  justice."  "  Let  us  make 
quick  work,"  said  the  New  York  Times.  "  The  re- 
bellion, as  some  people  designate  it,  is  an  embryo 
tadpole.  Let  us  not  fall  into  the  delusion,  not^d 
by  Hallam,  of  mistaking  a '  local  commotion '  for 
a  revolution.  A  strong,  active  'pull  together' 
will  do  the  work  thoroughly  in  thirty  days." 
The  Philadelphia  Press  said  :  "  No  man  of  sense 
can  for  a  moment  doubt  th^t  this  *much  ado 
about  nothing'  will  eiul  in  a  month."  It  de- 
clared that  the  Northern  people  were  simply 
"  invincible.  The  rebels— a  mere  band  of  raga- 
muflfins — will  fly  like  chaff  before  the  wind  on 
our  approach."  The  Chicago  Tribune  said :  "  Let 
the  East  get  out  of  the  way.  This  is  a  war  of 
the  West.  We  can  fight  the  battle,  and  snc- 
cessfully,  within  two  or  three  months,  at  the 
farthest.  Illinois  can  whip  the  South  by  her- 
self. We  insist  on  the  matter  being  tnnied  over 
to  us."  The  Cincinnati  Commercial  said:  "The 
rebellion  will  be  crushed  out  before  the  assem- 
bling of  Congress."  The  Southern  press,  richer 
in  vituperative  language,  was  full  of  boasting 
and  abuse.  A  single  specimen  will  suffice.  The 
Mobile  Advertiser,  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  re- 
spectable of  the  Southern  journals,  used  the  fol- 
lowing language,  after  President  Lincoln's  call 
for  troops  and  the  riot  in  Baltimore  (which  see) : 
"The  Northern  *  soldiers'  are  men  who  prefer 
enlisting  to  starvation  ;  scurvy  fellows  from 
the  back  slums  of  cities,  whom  Falstaff  would 
not  have  marched  through  Coventry  with.  But 
these  are  not  soldiers — least  of  all  to  meet  the 
hot-blooded,  thoroughbred,  impetuous  men  of 
the  South.  Trencher  soldiers,  who  enlisted  to 
war  upon  their  rations,  not  on  men.  They  are 
such  as  marched  through  Baltimore  [the  Mussa- 
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ohnsetts  Sixth,  admirably  clothed,  equipped,  and 
disciplined,  an<l  composed  of  some  of  the  best 
yonng  men  of  New  England],  squalid,  wretch- 
ed, ragged,  and  half-naked,  as  the  newspapers 
of  that  city  report  them.  Fellows  who  do  not 
know  the  breech  of  a  ninsket  from  its  muzzle, 
and  had  rather  filch  a  handkerchief  than  fight 
an  enemy  in  manly  combat.  White  slaves,  ped- 
dling wretches,  small -change  knaves  and  va- 
grants, the  dregs  and  offscourings  of  the  popu- 
lace. Tiiese  are  the  levied  *tbrcea'  whom  Lin- 
coln suddenly  arrays  as  candidates  for  the  hon- 
or of  heing  slaughtered  by  gentlemen — ^such  as 
Mobile  sends  to  battle.  Let  them  come  South, 
and  we  will  put  onr  negroes  to  the  dirty  work 
of  killing  them.  But  they  will  not  come  South. 
Not  a  wretch  of  them  will  live  on  this  side  of 
the  border  longer  than  it  will  take  us  to  reach 
the  ground  and  drive  them  off."  To  show  con- 
tempt for  the  natioual  government,  the  Mobile 
Advertiser^  on  the  day  after  the  call  of  the  Presi- 
dent for  troops,  contained  the  following  adver- 
tisement: "  Seventy-five  Thousand  Coffins 
Wanted.  Proposals  will  bo  received  to  sup- 
ply the  Confederacy  with  seventy-five  thousand 
black  coffins,  C^No  proposals  will  be  enter- 
tained coming  north  of  Mason  and  DiiEon's  line. 
Direct  to  Jeff.  Davis,  Montgomery,  Ala."  These 
were  foolish  and  fatal  boastings.  Neither  the 
"North"  nor  the  "South"  seemed  to  compre- 
hend the  gravity  of  the  occasion. 

Nev^spapers  in  America  first  appeared  at 
the  beginning  of  tiie  eighteenth  centnry.  The 
first  one  published  in  this  country  was  called 
Public  Occurrences,  and  was  issued  at  Boston  in 
September,  1690.  It  lived  only  one  day.  It  was 
so  radically  democnitic  and  outspoken  that  it 
was  smothered  by  the  magistrates  on  the  day 
of  its  birth.  The  first  permanent  newspaper 
was  the  Boston  yews-Letter^  issued  in  April,  1704. 
The  dates  of  the  first  issuing  of  newspapers  in 
the  original  thirteen  states  are  as  follows:  In 
Massachnsetts,  1704;  Pennsylvania,  1719;  New 
York,  1725;  Maryland,  1728;  South  Carolina, 
1732  (the  first  newspaper  issued  south  of  the 
Potomac);  Rhode  Island,  17:^2;  Virginia,  1736; 
Connecticut,  1755;  North  Carolina,  1755;  New 
Hampshire,  1756;  Delaware,  1761.  The  first 
daily  newspaper  was  the  Pennsylvania  Packet^ 
or  General  Advertiser ^  first  published  daily  by 
John  Dunlap,  in  1784,  and  then  changed,  in 
name,  to  the  Daily  Advertiser.  The  number  of 
newspapers  in  the  colonies  at  the  breaking-out 
of  the  war  for  independence  in  1775  was  only 
thirtj'-seven,  whose  total  weekly  circulation  did 
not  exceed  4000  copies ;  in  1875  there  were  6793, 
and  their  total  annual  issues  numbered  about 
2,000,0(M),000  copies.  Of  these,  724  were  dailies 
and  5869  were  weeklies.  Abont  one  seventh  of 
the  daily  papers  issue  semi-weekly  or  tri-week- 
ly  editions.  In  1833  the  first  of  the  cheap  or 
"penny"  papers  was  issued  in  New  York  by 
Benjamin  H.  Day,  j'et  (1880)  living,  called  the 
Sun,  and  immediately  acquired  an  enormous  cir- 
culation.  It  was  at  first  less  than  a  foot  square. 

Newspapers  intheXTnlted  States  (1798).  At 
the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  Alien  and  Sedition 
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laws  (which  see)  there  were  abont  two  hundred 
newspapers  published  in  the  United  States.  Of 
these,  abont  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  were 
supporters  of  the  national  administration  ;  the 
remainder  were  chiefly  under  the  control  of 
aliens.  Although  there  were  eight  daily  papers 
in  Philadelphia  and  five  or  six  in  New  York,  it 
was  seldom  that  any  one  had  an  editor  distiuct 
from  the  printer  and  publisher.  One  of  the  first 
papers  established  on  that  plan  in  New  York  was 
the  Aftfierra,  a  daily  paper,  set  up  in  1794,  of  which 
the  name  had  lately  been  changed  to  the  Cammer- 
dal  Advertiser,  It  was  the  ablest  paper  in  the  conn- 
try  on  the  Federal  side,  and  was  edited  by  Noah 
Webster,  afterwards  the  lexicographer.  Out  of 
New  England  the  publishers  of  newspapers  were 
principally  fofeigners.  They  were  wielding  a 
powerful  influence  by  being  vehicles  for  commu- 
nication with  the  people  by  such  men  as  Ham- 
ilton, Jay,  Madison,  King,  Ames,  Cabot,  and 
many  others ;  and,  in  the  half-century  between 
1765  and  1815,  this  peculiar  literature  of  Ameri- 
ca is  to  be  found  in  itB  newspapers,  sometimes 
coarse  and  vulgar,  but  always  vigorous.  From 
1790  to  1800  the  political  newspapers  (and  they 
were  nearly  all  so)  teemed  with  scandalous  per- 
sonal attacks.  Chief- justice  McKean,  in  his 
charge  in  a  libel  case  in  which  Cobbett  was 
concerned  (see  Porcupines  Works),  said,  in  1797 : 
"Every  one  who  has  in  him  the  sentiments  of 
either  a  Christian  or  a  gentleman  cannot  but  be 
highly  ofleuded  at  the  envenomed  scurrility  that 
has  raged  in  pamphlets  and  newspapers  printed 
in  Philadelphia  for  several  years  past,  insomuch 
that  libelling  has  become  a  national  crime,  and 
distinguishes  us  not  only  from  all  the  states 
around  us,  but  from  the  whole  civilized  world. 
Our  satire  has  been  nothing  but  ribaldry  and 
Billingsgate ;  the  contest  has  been,  who  could 
call  names  in  the  greatest  variety  of  phrases; 
who  could  mangle  the  greatest  number  of  char- 
acters, or  who  conld  excel  in  the  magnitude  of 
their  lies.  Hence  the  honor  of  families  has  been 
stained ;  the  highest  posts  rendered  cheap  and 
vile  in  the  sight  of  the  people,  and  the  greatest 
services  and  virtue  blasted.^' 

New  Sweden.  Gustavus  Adolphus,  King  of 
Sweden,  inspired  by  William  Usselinx,  the  pro- 
jector oif  the  Dutch  West  India  Company,  formed 
a  project  for  planting  a  Swedish  colony  in  Amer- 
ica. The  plan  was  confirmed  by  the  diet,  and 
at  Nuremburg  the  king,  in  the  midst  of  a  stir- 
ring campaign,  by  proclamation  (Oct.  16, 1632), 
recommended  the  enterprise  to  his  countrymen. 
Eighteen  days  later  he  was  killed,  at  LUtzen, 
and  his  crown  descended  to  his  danghter  Chris- 
tina, a  child  six  years  old.  Axel  (Count  Oxen- 
stiern)  became  regent  of  Sweden,  and  favored 
the  colonization  scheme.  A  charter  waa  con- 
firmed by  the  diet  in  1634,  and  three  years  after- 
wards the  scheme  was  carried  out.  After  his 
recall  from  New  Netherland,  Governor  Minuit 
visited  Stockholm  and  offered  the  benefit  of  his 
experience  in  America  to  the  Swedes;  and  tow- 
ards the  close  of  1637  he  sailed  from  Gotten- 
burg,  with  a  commission  signed  by  the  Swedish 
authorities,  to  plant  a  new  colony  on  the  w^est 
side  of  Delaware  Bay,  where  there  was  then  no 
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European  colony.  Miuuit  sailed  in  a  ship  of 
war  with  iifty  emigrants  (some  of  them  bandits 
to  be  employed  as  galley-slaves  in  erecting  for- 
tifications), supplied  with  a  Lutheran  clergy- 
man, provisions,  ammunition,  and  goods  for  traf- 
fic with  the  natives.  The  expedition  touched 
at  Jamestown  iu  the  early  spring  (1638)  for 
wood  and  water,  and  reached  Delaware  Bay 
early  iu  April.  Going  up  the  bay,  Minuit  land- 
ed and  procured  from  an  Indian  sachem  a  deed, 
written  in  Low  Dutch,  for  a  region  which  the 
Swedish  governor  declared  extended  from  Cape 
Henlopen  to  the  falls  of  the  Delaware  at  Treu- 
ton  and  an  iudefinite  distance  inland.  Hear- 
ing of  this  arrival,  the  Dut^h  inquired  what  it 
meant.  Minuit  answered  that  he  was  planting 
a  colony,  and  should  build  a  fort  and  trading- 
house,  having  as  good  a  right  to  do  so  as  the 
Dutch  West  India  Company.  Kieft  protested 
and  threatened,  as  it  was  claimed  that  the  Del- 
aware, or  South,  River  was  in  New  Nether- 
land.  But  Minuit  persisted,  built  a  fort  on  the 
site  of  Wilmington,  and,  in  compliment  to  the 
young  queen,  called  it  Fort  Christina.  Trade 
with  the  natives  flourished.  Hollanders  joined 
them  in  1640,  and  the  new  settlement  gave  the 
company  much  uneasiness.  Minuit  died  at  Fort 
Christina  in  1641,  and  the  Swedish  government 
proceeded  to  place  their  colony  on  the  Delaware 
on  a  permanent  footing.  The  settlement  was 
called  "  New  Sweden,'*  and  in  1643  John  Printz, 
a  brave  soldier,  arrived  as  governor.  He  re- 
sided on  Tinicum  Island,  twelve  miles  below 
Philadelphia,  and  a  new  fort  was  built.  The 
Swedes  became  lively  rivals  of  the  Dutch  for 
the  fur -trade,  and  Printz  tried  to  inflame  the 
Indians  with  hostility  to  the  Hollanders.  When 
Stny  vesaut  came  to  New  Netherlnnd  the  Swedes 
were  more  circumspect.  He  visited  Printz,  de- 
manded the  title  of  the  Swedes  to  land  there, 
and,  summoning  the  chiefs  of  the  Indian  tribes 
t4>  a  council  at  Fort  Nassau,  learned  from  them 
that  the  Swedes  had  usurped  nearly  all  the  land 
they  claimed.  Near  the  site  of  New  Castle, 
Stuyvesant  proceeded  to  build  a  fort  (Rasimer), 
unmindful  of  the  protests  of  Printz,  who,  finding 
his  situation  unpleasant,  returned  to  Swe<len 
in  1653.  He  was  succeeiled  by  John  Claudius 
Risingh,  a  warlike  magistrate,  with  some  sol- 
diers under  the  bold  Sven  Schute.  These  soon 
captnred  Fort  Kasimer  (1654),  and  called  it 
Fort  Trinity,  as  the  surrender  occurred  on  Trin- 
ity Sunday.  Stuyvesant  was  enraged,  but  pent 
his  wrath  until  September  of  the  following  year, 
when,  with  seven  vessels  and  over  six  hundred 
soldiers,  he  sailed  for  the  Delaware,  accompa- 
nied by  some  of  the  civil  officers  and  the  pastor 
of  the  church.  Stuyvesant,  on  landing  between 
forts  Kasimer  and  Christina,  sent  an  ensign,  with 
a  drum,  to  demand  the  surrender  of  the  former. 
Sven  Schute  complied,  and,  in  the  presence  of 
Stuyvesant  and  his  suite,  he  drank  the  health 
of  the  governor  in  a  glass  of  Rhenish  wine.  It 
was  a  bloodless  victory ;  and  before  the  end  of 
September  (1655)  the  conquest  of  New  Sw^eden 
was  completed.  Stuyvesant  wisely  made  friends 
of  the  conquered  people,  and  they  became  loyal 
citizens  of  New^  Netberland.  (See  i/atiie,  Colonial.) 


New  Tenltory,  A.  During  the  second  ses- 
sion of  the  First  National  Congi*ess,  North  Car- 
olina ceded  its  western  lauds  to  the  United 
States.  It  was  approved  by  Congress,  and  the 
region  south  of  the  Ohio  was  formed  (1790)  into 
a  territorial  government,  with  the  same  powers 
and  privileges  as  bad  lieen  granted  to  the  terri- 
tory north  of  that  river,  but  without  restric- 
tions concern  in  g  slavery.  (  See  North  \ce9tern  Ter- 
rUorjf,) 

Newton,  John,  was  born  in  Virginia,  in  1820. 
He  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1842.  entering 
the  engineer  corps.  From  1B43  to  1846  he  was 
assistant  professor  of  engineering  there.  He 
had  been  in  various  engineering  services  when 
the  Civil  War  broke  out.  Then  (September, 
1861)  he  was  maile  brigadier-genertil  of  volun- 
teers, and  commftnded  a  brigade  in  the  Penin- 
sula campaign  in  1862.  He  behaved  gallantly  at 
South  Mountain  and  Antietam,and  commanded 
a  division  in  the  battle  at  Fredericksburg,  late 
in  the  year,  and  at  Gettysburg  in  1863.  He  af- 
terwards commanded  the  First  Corps  until  near 
the  close  of  the  year.  Newton  was  in  command 
of  the  Fourth  Corps  as  major-general  of  volun- 
teers in  the  Atlanta  campaign,  in  1864,  and  af- 
terwards commanded  the  District  of  Key  West 
and  Tortugas  until  January,  1865.  In  March, 
1867,  he  was  breveted  major-general  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Army  for  "  meritorious  services  during 
the  Rebellion."  In  1876  he  was  successfully  en- 
gaged ill  removing  the  dangerous  rocks  at  Hell 
Gate,  Eaist  River. 

New  York,  an  Attack  upon,  frustrated 
(1781).  Before  the  arrival  of  the  French  army 
on  the  Hudson,  Washington  had  contemplated 
an  attack  on  the  British  on  the  north  pait  of 
New  York  Island.  He  had  received  intimations 
from  the  Count  de  Grasse,  in  the  West  Indies, 
that  he  might  be  expected  soon  on  the  American 
coast  with  a  powerful  fleet.  Wnshingtou  and 
Rochnmbeau  both  wrote  letters  to  the  admiral, 
pressing  him  to  bring  mlditional  troops  with 
him.  The  expectation  of  this  fleet  and  the  ap- 
proach of  the  French  army  made  Washington 
feel  strong  enough  to  attempt  the  enterprise. 
Before  he  was  ready  to  execute  it,  a  reinforce- 
ment of  three  thousand  Hessian  troops  joined 
Clinton  in  New  York  (Aug.  11),  and  the  pro- 
posed expedition  was  abandoned. 

New  Tork  and  the  Contiiiental  Congress. 
On  Jan.  26, 1775,  Abraham  Tenbroeck  moved, 
in  the  New  York  Assembly,  to  take  into  consid- 
eration the  proceedings  of  the  First  Continental 
Congress.  He  was  ably  seconded  by  Philip 
Schuyler  and  a  greater  portion  of  those  who 
were  of  Dntch  descent,  as  well  as  George  Clin- 
ton. The  motion  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  one. 
Toryism  was  then  rife  in  that  Assembly.  They 
refused  to  vote  thanks  to  the  New  York  dele- 
gates in  the  Congress,  or  to  print  the  letters 
of  the  Committee  of  Correspondence.  They  ex-* 
pressed  no  favor  for  the  American  Association  ; 
and  when,  on  Feb.  23,  it  was  moved  to  send  del- 
egates to  the  Second  Continental  Congress,  the 
motion  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  nine  to  seven- 
teen. The  Assembly  was  false  to  its  constituents, 
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for  a  majority  of  the  province  wa«,  iu  heart,  with 

M}i88UCbU8ett8. 

New  Tork  Bills  of  Credit.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  autumn,  1775,  the  New  York  Provincial 
Congress  issued  bills  of  credit  to  the  anionnt  of 
1112,000,  and  a(VJoumed  for  a  month,  leaving 
public  affaira  iu  the  hands  of  a  Committee  of 
Safety. 

New  Tork,  Capture  of,  by  the  British 
(1776).  General  Howe  selected  the  13tli  of  Sep- 
tember, 1776,  for  the  landing  of  his  army  on  New 
York  Island  fmm  Long  IslancL  It  was  the  an- 
niversary of  the  capture  of  Quebec,  in  1759,  in 
which  Howe  participated.    The  watchword  was 


KlP'a  HOUSB. 

"Quebec!"  the  countersign  was  "Wolfe!"  In 
the  aftenioon  four  armed  ships,  keeping  up  an 
incessant  fire  on  the  American  batt-evies,  passed 
them  into  the  East  River,  and  anchored,  but  no 
landing  was  attempted  that  day.  On  the  next 
day,  abont  sunset,  six  British  vessels  ran  up  the 
East  River,  and  on  the  15th  three  others  entered 
the  Hudson,  and  anchored  off  Bloomingdnle.  This 
put  a  stop  to  the  removal  of  American  stores  to 


stmment  appeared  so  objectionable  "  that  noth- 
ing but  the  fullest  confidence  of  obtaining  a  re- 
vision of  them  by  a  General  Convention  and  an 
invincible  reluctance  to  separate  from  their  sis- 
ter states  could  have  prevailed  on  a  sufficient 
number  to  ratify,  without  stipulation  for  pre- 
vious amendments."  They  recommended  to  the 
states  to  make  application  to  the  First  National 
Congress,  to  meet  in  March,  1789,  to  authorize 
a  new  Constitutional  Convention.  This  prop- 
osition was  responded  to  by  Pennsylvania,  Vir- 
ginia, North  Carolina,  and  Rhode  Island.  A 
series  of  amendments  to  the  Constitution  had 
been  proposed.  The  friends  of  that  ijstrnment 
looked  upon  the  New  York  circular  with  alarm, 
and  while  they  were  willing  to  consider  amend- 
ments, they  strenuously  opposed  a  convention, 
and  the  matter  was,  after  much  discussion, 
dropped. 

New  Tork  City,  Great  Fire  in.  On  Dec. 
16, 183.5,  a  fire  broke  out  which  swept  the  First 
Wai*d,  east  of  Broadway  ond  below  Wall  Street, 
destroying  529  buildings,  most  of  them  valuable 
stores;  also  the  Merchants'  Exchange  and  the 
South  Dutch  Church.  The  property  destroyed 
was  valued  at  more  than  $20,000,000. 

New  Tork  City  taken  by  the  Britiflh 
(1776).  Washington's  army  had  escaped  capt- 
ure on  Long  Island,  but  had  to  contend,  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  with  deadlier  foes,  in  the  form 
of  city  temptations,  sectional  jealousies,  insub- 
ordination, disrespect  for  superiors,  dmnken- 
ness,  and  licentiousness,  the  fatal  elements  of 
dissolution.  The  British  w^re  evidently  pre- 
paring to  crush  this  weak  army.  Their  ships 
occupied  the  bay  and  both  rivers,  and  there 


DijIOks'h  Ferry  hy  the  Anu^ticiinH.  tJii  tlintilny  tln^ 
Britiftli  laiHled  nii  the  eliort^s  of  Kii»'H  Bay  (iit*ia" 
the  pi\*8eiit  Thhty-Ainrth  StrcH't),uinl<'rc'nvi'ntf 
a  caunonadti  lo^ni  the  shiti.H  nl'  war.  Thty  took 
post  near  the  centre  of  ilm  ifsliiiid,  and  t^anii^ 
very  near  cutting  off  the  rear-guard  of  the  Amer- 
ican army,  on  its  way  to  Harlem  Heights,  whith- 
er the  troops  under  Washington  had  withdrawn. 
New  Tork  Circular  Letter,  The.  The  Con- 
vention of  the  State  of  New  York,  held  at  Pough- 
keepsie,  adopted  the  national  Constitution  by  a 
bare  majority,  and  it  addressed  a  circular  letter 
to  all  the  other  ratifying  states,  in  which  they 
declared  that  several  of  the  articles  in  that  in- 


tOhT  GEOBUK,  rROM  TUB  WATKK  FRONT  OF  TBB  PKBSKXT 
CASTLK  OARDBN. 

were  swarms  of  loyaliHts  in  New  York  and  in 
Westchester  County.  At  a  opuncil  of  war  (Sept. 
12,  1776)  it  was  resolved  to  send  the  military 
stores  to  Dobbs's  Ferry,  on  the  Hudson,  and  to 
retreat  to  and  fortify  Harlem  Heights,  on  the 
northern  part  of  Manhattan  Island.    The  sick 
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were  taken  over  to  New  Jersey.  The  main  body 
of  the  army,  accompanied  by  a  host  of  Whigs, 
left  the  city  (Sept.  14)  and  moved  towards  Fort 
Washington,  leaving  a  rear-gnard  of  four  thon- 
sand  men,  under  Genernl  Pntnani.  On  the  16th 
they  were  on  Harlem  Heights,  and  Washington 
made  his  headquartera  at  the  house  of  Colonel 
Roger  Morris,  his  companion-in-arms  in  the  bat- 
tle on  the  Monongahela.  On  the  15th  the  Brit- 
ish and  Germans  crossed  the  East  River  at  Kip's 
Bay  (foot  of  Thirty-fourth  Street),  nnder  cover 
of  a  cannonade  from  their  ships.  The  Ameri- 
can guard  fled  at  the  first  fire,  and  two  brigades 
that  were  to  support  them  ran  away  in  a  panic. 
Bat  the  British  were  kept  back  long  enough  to 
allow  Putnam,  with  his  rear-guard,  to  escape 
along  a  road  near  the  Hudson  River,  and  gain 
Harlem  Heights.  This  was  done  chiefly  hy  the 
adroit  management  of  Mrs.  Murray,  a  Quaker- 
ess, living  on  the  Incleberg  (now  Mnrray'Hill), 
who  entertained  the  British  officers  with  wines 
and  other  refreshments,  and  vivacious  conversa- 
tion. Putnam,  on  hearing  of  tlie  landing  at 
Kip's  Bay,  had  struck  his  flag  at  Fort  George, 
foot  of  Broadway,  and  made  his  way  to  Harlem 
Heights,  sheltered  from  observation  by  intei^ 
veiling  woods.  Lord  Dunmore,  who  was  with 
the  British  fleet,  went  ashore  and  unfurled  the 
British  standard  over  the  fort.  On  the  same 
day  (Sept.  15, 1776)  British  troops,  nnder  Gren- 
eral  Robertson,  took  possession  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  and  held  it  seven  years,  two  months, 
and  ten  days.     Howe  made  his  headquarters  at 


]IKJULMA>''{)  MA5810N. 

the  Beekman  mansion  at  Turtle  Bay  (about  For- 
ty-fifth Street  and  East  River). 

New  Tork,  Colony  of.  The  bay  of  New 
York  and  its  great  tributary  from  the  north, 
with  the  Island  of'Manhattan,  upon  which  New 
York  city  now  stands,  were  discovered  by  Henry 
Hudson,  in  the  early  autumn  of  1609.  (See  Hud- 
son, Henry.)  The  Indians  called  the  river  Mahic- 
cnnnick,  or  "River  of  the  Mountains."  The 
Dutch  called  it  Mauritius,  in  compliment  to 
Prince  Maurice,  and  the  English  gave  it  the 
name  of  Hudson's  River,  and  sometimes  North 
River,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Delaware, 
known  as  South  River.  The  country  drained 
by  Hudson's  River,  with  the  adjacent  undefined 
territory,  was  claimed  by  the  Dutch.  The  year 
after  the  discovery,  a  ship,  with  part  of  the  crew 
of  the  Half  Moon,  was  laden  with  cheap  trinkets 
and  other  things  sni table  for  traffic  with  the 
Indians,  sailed  from  the  Tesel  (1610),  and  en- 


tered the  month  of  the  Mauritius.  The  advent- 
urers established  a  trading-post  at  Manhattan, 
where  they  trafficked  in  peltrie>s  and  fura brought 
by  the  Indians,  from  distant  regions  sometimes. 
Among  the  bold  navigators  who  came  to  Man- 
hattan at  that  time  was  Adrian  Block,  in  com- 
mand of  the  Tigress,  He  had.  gathered  a  cargo 
of  skins,  and  was  about  to  depart  late  in  1613, 
when  fire  consumed  his  ship  and  cargo.  He  and 
his  crew  built  log-cabins  at  the  lower  end  of 
Manhattan,  and  there  constnicted  a  rude  ship 
daring  the  winter,  which  they  called  Onrust — 
"unrest" — and  this  was  the  beginning  of  the 
great  commei'cial  mart,  the  city  of  New  York. 
In  the  spring  of  1614  Block  sailed  throngh  the 
dangerous  strtiit  at  Hell  Gate,  passed  through 
the  East  River  and  Long  Island  Sound,  discov- 
ering the  Housatonic,  Connecticut,  and  Thames 
rivers,  and  that  the  long  strip  of  land  on  the 
sonth  was  an  island  (Long  Island);  saw  and 
nnmed  Block  Island,  entered  Narraganset  Bay 
and  the  harbor  of  Boston,  and,  returning  to  Am- 
sterdam, made  such  a  favorable  report  of  the 
country  that  commercial  enterprise  was  so  great- 
ly stimulated  that,  in  1614,  the  States-General 
of  Holland  granted  special  privileges  for  traffic 
with  the  natives  by  Hollanders.  A  company 
was  formed,  and  with  a  map  of  the  Hudson's 
River  region,  constructed,  probably,  nnder  the 
supervision  of  Block,  they  sent  deputies  to  the 
Hague — the  seat  of  government — to  obtain  a 
charter.  It  was  obtained  on  Oct.  11,  1614,  to 
continue  four  years.  The  territory  inclnded  in 
this  charter  of  privileges — between  the  paral- 
lels of  latitude  40°  and  45°  north,  as  "  lying  be- 
tween Virginia  and  New  France" — was  called 
New  Netherhuid.  At  the  expiration  of  the  char- 
ter, the  privilege  of  a  renewal  was  denied,  for  a 
more  extended  and  important  charter  was  under 
contemplation.  In  the  year  1602  Dutch  merchants 
in  the.  India  trade  had  formed  an  association 
with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000,  under  the  corporate 
title  of  "Dutch  East  India  Company."  Their 
trading  privileges  extended  over  all  the  Indian 
and  Southern  oceans  between  Africa  and  Ameri- 
ca. In  1607  they  asked  for  a  charter  for  a  Dutch 
West  India  Company,  to  trade  along  the  coast 
of  Africa  from  the  tropics  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  from  Newfoundland  to  Cape  Honi 
along  the  continent  of  (America.  It  was  not 
then  granted,  for  political  reasons,  but  after  the 
discovery  of  New  Netherland  the  decision  was 
reconsidered,  and  on  June  3.  1620,  the  States- 
General  chartered  the  Dutch  West  India  Com- 
pany, making  it  not  only  a  great  commercial 
monopoly,  but  giving  it  almost  regal  powers  to 
colonize,  govern,  and  defend,  not  only  the  little 
domain  on  the  Hudson,  bnt  the  whole  unoccu- 
pied Atlantic  coast  of  America  and  the  western 
coasts  of  Africa.  (See  Dutch  West  India  Compa- 
ny.) Meanwhile  the  Dutch  had  explored  Dela- 
ware Bay  and  River,  probably  as  far  as  Tren- 
ton, and  had  endeavored  to  obtain  a  four  j-ears' 
charter  of  trading  privileges  in  that  region,  bnt 
it  was  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  English  prov- 
ince of  Virginia.  At  the  same  time  the  traders 
on  Hudson's  River  had  been  very  enterprising. 
They  built  a  fort  on  an  island  just  below  the 
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site  of  Albany,  enlarged  their  storelionse  at  Mau- 
liatcan,  went  over  the  pine  barrens  from  the 
Undiion  into  the  Mohawk  valley,  and  became 
acquainted  with  the  nations  of  the  Iroquois  Con- 
federacy, and  ma<le  u  treaty  with  them.  Tlie 
Plymouth  Company  complained  that  they  were 
intruders  on  their  domain.  (See  Plymouth  Com- 
pany.) King  James  growled,  an<l  Captain  Dermer 
gave  them  a  woixl  of  warning.  (See  Dermer,  Thom- 
as.) The  Dutch  West  India  Company  was  organ- 
ized in  1622.  Its  chief  objects  were  traffic  and 
humbling  Spain  and  Portugal,  not  colonization. 
But  the  attention  of  the  company  was  soon  called 
to  the  necessity  offouuding  a  permanent  colony 
in  New  Netherland,  in  accordance  with  the  Eng- 
lish policy,  which  declared  that  the  rights  of 
eminent  domain  could  only  be  secured  by  actual 
permanent  occupation.  King  James  reminded 
the  States-General  that  Hollanders  were  unlaw- 
fully seateil  on  English  territory,  but  the  Hol- 
landera  paid  no  more  attention  to  his  worat 
threats  than  to  take  measures  for  founding  an 
agricultural  colony.  At  that  time  Holland  was 
the  asylum  for  the  oppressed  for  conscience'  sake 
from  all  lauds.  There  was  a  class  of  refugees 
there  called  Walloons,  natives  of  the  southern 
B^gic  provinces,  whose  iuhabitants,  about  forty 
yeare  before,  being  chiefly  Roman  Catholics, had 
refused  to  join  thosaof  the  northern  provinces  in 
a  confederacy.  The  Protestants  of  these  prov- 
inces (now  Belgium)  were  made  to  feel  the  lash 
of  Spanish  pei-secution,  and  thousands  of  them 
fled  to  Holland.  These  were  the  Walloons,  who 
spoke  the  French  language.  They  were  a  hardy, 
industrious  race,  and  introduced  many  of  the 
useful  arts  into  their  adopted  country.  Some 
of  them  wished  to  emigrate  to  Virginia,  but  the 
terms  of  the  London  Company  were  not  liberal, 
and  they  accepted  proposals  from  the  Dutch 
West  India  Company  to  emigrate  to  New  Neth- 
erland. A  ship  of  that  name,  of  260  tons  bur- 
den, laden  with  thirty  families  (one  hundred  and 
ten  men,  women,  and  children),  mostly  Wal- 
loons, with  agricultural  implements,  live-stock 
of  every  kind,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  house- 
hold furniture,  sailed  from  the  Texel  early  in 
March,  1623,  with  Cornelius  Jacobus  May,  of 
Hooru,  as  commander,  who  was  also  to  remain 
as  first  director,  or  governor,  of  the  colony.  They 
took  the  tedious  southern  route,  and  did  not 
reach  Manhattan  until  the  beginning  of  May, 
where  they  found  a  French  vessel  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Hudson,  whose  commander  had  been  try- 
ing to  set  up  the  arms  of  France  on  the  shore, 
and  to  take  possession  of  the  country  in  the 
name  of  the  Fronch  monaroh.  The  yacht  Mack- 
erel had  just  come  down  the  river.  With  two 
cannons  taken  from  the  little  fort  at  the  south- 
ern end  of  the  island,  the  Frenchman  was  com- 
pelled to  desist.  His  vessel  was  convoyed  to 
sea,  when  it  went  round  to  the  Delaware,  and 
there  her  commander  attempted  the  same  kind 
of  proclamation  of  sovereignty.  He  was  treat- 
ed by  the  Dutch  settlers  then^  as  at  Manhattan, 
when  he  sailed  for  France.  This  ridiculous  per- 
formance was  the  last  attempt  of  the  French  to 
assert  jurisdiction  south  of  north  latitude  45° 
until  a  long  time  afterwards.     (See  C4loron*8 


Expedition.)  These  emigrants  were  soon  scatter- 
ed to  different  points  to  ft >rm  settlements — simie 
to  Long  Island,  S4»me  to  the  Connecticut  Riv- 
er, others  to  the  present  Ulster  County,  and  oth- 
ers founded  Albany,  where  the  company  ha<l 
just  built  a  fortification,  and  called  it  Fort  Or- 
ange. Foar  young  couples,  man-ied  on  ship- 
board, went  to  the  Delaware,  and  began  a  set- 
tlement  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  (now 
Gloucester),  four  miles  below  Philadelphia, 
where  they  built  a  small  fortiHcation,  and  call- 
ed it  Fort  Nassau.  Eight  seamen,  who  went 
with  them,  remained  and  formed  a  part  of  the 
colony.  The  company,  encouraged  by  success- 
ful trading,  nurtured  the  colony.  In  1626  they 
sent  over  Peter  Minnit  as  governor,  who  bought 
Manhattan  Island  of  the  natives,  containing,  ir. 
was  estimated,  twenty-two  thtmsand  acres.  At 
its  southern  end  he  built  a  fortification,  calling 
it  Fort  Amsterdam,  and  the  village  that  grew  up 
near  it  was  afterwards  named  New  Amsterdam. 
The  States-General  constituted  it  a  county  of 
Holland,  and  its  seal  had  a  shield  euclosed  in  a 
chain,  denoting  union,  and  bore  an  escutcheou 
on  which  was  the  figure  of  a  beaver.  The  crest 
was  the  coronet  of  a  count.  So  it  was  that, 
within  fifteen  years  after  the  discoveries  of 
Hudson,  the  foundations  of  this  great  commou- 
wealth  were  firmly  laid  by  industrious  and  vir- 
tuous families,  most  of  them  voluntary  exiles 
from  their  native  lands,  to  avoid  persecution 
on  account  of  theological  dogmas.  These  were 
followed  by  others,  equally  good  and  industn- 
ous.  In  1629  the  company  gave  to  the  settlers 
a  charter  of"  privileges  and  exemptions,''  which 
encouraged  the  emigration  of  thrifty  fanners 
from  the  father-land.  As  much  land  was  offer- 
ed to  such  emigrants  as  they  could  cultivate, 
with  "  free  liberty  of  hunting  and  fowling,"  un- 
der the  directions  of  the  governor.  They  also 
ofiered  to  every  person  who  should  "discover 
any  shore,  bay,  or  other  fit  place  for  erecting 
fisheries  or  the  making  of  salt-pouds,"  an  abso- 
lute property  in  the  same.  As  the  rural  popula- 
tion of  Holland  were  not  generally  rich  enough 
to  avail  themselves  of  these  privileges,  grants 
of  extensive  domains,  with  manorial  privileges, 
were  offered  to  wealthy  persons  who  should  in- 
duce a  certain  number  of  settlers  to  people  and 
cultivate  these  lands.  (See  Patroons.)  Under 
this  arrangement  some  of  the  most  valuable 
part  of  the  lands  of  the  company  passed  into 
the  possession  of  a  few  persons,  and  an  aristo- 
cratic element  was  introduced.  The  colony  was 
flourishing  when  Governor  Minnit  returned  to 
Amstenlam,  in  1632,  and  was  succeeded  next 
year  by  Walter  Van  T wilier,  who  had  married  a 
niece  of  Killian  Van  Rensselaer,  a  rich  pearl- 
merchant,  and  who  became  a  patroon.  Van 
Twiller  was  stupid,  but  shrewd,  and  the  colony 
prospered  in  spite  of  him.  At  the  end  of  four 
years  he  was  succeeded  by  William  Kieft,  a 
spiteful,  rapacious,  and  energetio  man,  whom 
De  Vrics  numbered  among  great  rascals.  His 
administration  was  a  stormy  one.  He  exas- 
perated the  surrounding  Indian  tribes  by  his 
cruelties,  and  so  disgusted  the  colonists  by  his 
conduct  that,  at  their  request,  he  waa  recalled, 
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ftiid  sailed  for  Europe,  with  ill-gotten  Tvealth, 
in  the  spring  of  1647,  and  perinhed  by  shipwreck 
on  the  shores  of  Wales.  (See  Kieftj  William.) 
Pet€r  Stnyvesant  succeeded  Kieft.  He  was  a 
brave  soldier,  who  had  lost  a  leg  in  battle, 
and  came  to  New  Netherlaud  from  Cnm^oa, 
where  he  had  been  governor.  He  was  then  for- 
ty-fonr  years  of  age,  energetic,  just,  and  so  self- 
willed  that  Washington  Irving  called  him  **  Pe- 
t«r  the  Headstrong.^'  He  conciliated  the  Indian 
tribes,  and  systematically  administered  the  af- 
fairs of  the  colony.  He  came  in  collision  with 
the  Swedes  on  the  Delaware  and  the  English 
«n  the  Connecticnt  River.  (See  Swedes  on  the 
Delaware.)  During  his  administration  he  sub- 
dued the  Swedes  (1655),  and  annexed  the  terri- 
tory to  New  Netherlaud.  (See  New  Sweden.) 
Finally  serious  political  troubles  overtook  the 
colouy.  From  the  beginning  of  the  settlement 
the  English  claimed  New  Netherlaud  as  a  part 
of  Virginia,  resting  their  claim  upon  the  discov- 
ery of  Cabot.  (See  Cabotj  John  and  Sebastian.)  In 
1622  the  English  minister  at  the  Hague  demand- 
ed the  abandonment  of  the  Dutch  settlements  on 
the  Hudson.  Five  years  afterwards  Governor 
Bradford,  of  Plymouth,  gave  notice  to  Governor 
Miuuit  that  the  patent  of  New  England  covered 
the  domain  of  New  Netherlaud.  (See  Dutch  at 
Plymouth. )  In  the  spring  of  1664  Charles  II. 
granted  to  his  brother  James,  Duke  of  York,  all 
New  Netherlaud,  including  the  region  of  coun- 
try between  the  Hudson  and  Delaware  rivers ; 
and  in  August  the  same  year  an  English  fleet 
appeared  before  New  Amsterdam  and  demand- 
ed its  surrender.  (See  Xeto  Amsterdam.)  Gov- 
ernor Stuyvesant  resisted  for  a  while,  but  was 
compelled  to  comply,  and  the  whole  territory 
claimed  by  the  Dutch  passed  into  the  possessitm 
of  the  English  ou  the  8th  of  September,  1664. 


of  short  duration,  for,  by  treaty,  it  was  re-sur- 
rendered to  the  English  early  in  1674.  A  new 
grant  was  made  to  the  Duke  of  York  in  June 
the  same  yenr,  which  included  all  the  domain 
west  of  the  Connecticut  to  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  Delaware;  alsoLonglsland  and  a  territory  in 
Maine.  (See  Pemaquid).  At  the  treaty  of  peace  be- 
tween England  and  Holland,  the  Dutch  were  al- 
lowed to  retain  the  colony  of  Surituim,  in  Guiana, 
England  retaining  New  York.  Edward  Andros 
was  appointed  governor,  and  a  fonnal  surrender 
of  the  province  occurred  in  October.  In  1683 
Thomas  Dongan  became  governor,  and,  under  in- 
structions from  the  Duke  of  York,  be  called  an 
Assembly  of  representatives  chosen  by  the  peo- 
ple, and  a  Charter  of  Liberties  was  given  to  the 
colouists.  This  was  the  foundation  of  repre- 
sentative government  in  New  York;  but  James 
the  king  did  not  fulfil  the  promises  of  James  the 
duke,  and  the  privileges  he  had  promised  were 
deuied.  (See  Dongan ^  Thomas.)  When  James  was 
driven  from  the  throne,  and  Nicholson,  the  lieu- 
tenant-governor, afraid  of  the  people,  fled,  Ja- 
cob Leisler,  a  merchant  of  republican  tenden- 
cies, administered  the  government  for  some  time 
in  the  name  of  the  new  sovereigns,  William  and 
Mary.  When  Sloughter,  the  royal  governor,  came, 
the  enemies  of  Leisler  procured  his  execution 
by  hanging.  (See  Leisler j  Jacob.)  During  these 
political  troubles  western  New  York,  then  in- 
habited by  the  Seneca  Indians,  was  invaded  by 
the  French,  under  De  Nonville,  Governor  of  Can- 
ada. (See  De  Nonville's  Expedition.)  Two  years 
later  (1689)  the  Five  Nations  retaliated  by  in- 
vading Canada.  The  retribution  was  terrible. 
More  than  one  thousand  French  settlers  were 
slain,  and  the  whole  province  was  threatened 
with  destruction.  The  French  then  attacked 
the  English.     A  party  of  Canadiaus  and  Indians 
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(See  Stuyvesant.)  To  New  Amsterdam  and  New 
Netherlaud  was. then  given  the  name  of  New 
York,  in  compliment  to  the  proprietor.  The 
former  was  retaken  by  the  Dut<;h  on  the  9th 
of  August,  1673,  and  the-name  of  the  city  was 
changed  to  New  Orange.  Anthony  Colve  be- 
came governor.     But  the  Dutch  possession  was 


bunied  Schenectady  (Feb.  9)  in  1690,  and  mur- 
dered nearly  all  of  the  inhabitants.  (See  Sche- 
nectady.) The  French  invaded  the  Mohawk 
country  in  1693,  but  the  greater  part  of  them  per- 
ished before  they  reached  Canada.  Count  Fron- 
tenno,  Governor  of  Canada,  prepared  to  attack 
the  Five  Nations  with  all  his  power,  wheu  the 
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governor  of  New  York  (Earl  of  Bellomont),  de- 
clared that  the  English  would  make  common 
cause  with  the  Iroquois  Confederacy.  The  colony 
wa«  largely  involved  in  debt  by  military  move- 
ments during  Queen  Anne's  War,  in  which  the 
English  and  French  were  engaged  from  1702  to 
1713.  The  vicinity  of  Lake  Cliamplain  after- 
wards became  a  theatre  of  hostile  events.  In 
1731  the  French  built  Fort  Freclerick  at  Crown 
Point,  for  a  defence  at  the  natural  pass  between 
the  Hudson  and  St. Lawrence;  and  in  1745  a 
party  of  French  and  Indians  invaded  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Hudson  and  destroyed  Saratoga. 
FinuUy,  in  1754,  the  English  and  French  began 
their  final  struggle  for  supremacy  in  America, 
iu  which  the  Indians  bore  a  conspicuous  part. 
(See  Ftrnch  and  Indian  War.)  Meauwhile  the 
colony  hud  been  the  theatre  of  warm  political 
strife  between  the  adherents  of  royalty  and 
democracy.  The  death  of  Leisler  had  created 
intense  popular  fe«Iing  against  royal  rule  by 
deputies,  and  there  waa  continual  contention 
between  the  popular  assembly  and  the  royal 
governor.  (See  Leisler j  Jacob.)  There  was  a 
struggle  for  the  freedom  of  the  press,  in  which 
the  people  triumphed.  (See  Zenger's  Trial)  A 
colonial  convention  was  held  at  Albany  iu  1754, 
to  devise  a  plan  of  union  (see  Albany^  Fourth 
Colonial  Convention  at)y  and  during  the  French 
an<l  Indian  War  many  of  its  most  stirring 
events  occurred  in  the  province  of  New  York. 
That  war  ended  by  treaty  in  1763,  and  not  long 
afterwards  began  the  struggle  of  the  English- 
American  colonies  against  the  oppressions  of 
Great  Britain.  New  York  took  a  leading  part 
iu  that  struggle,  and  in  the  war  for  indepen- 
dence that  ensued.  In  March,  1777,  a  state  con- 
stitution was  framed,  after  mature  deliberation, 
iu  a  plain  house  built  of  blue  limestone,  on 
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the  southwest  corner  of  Maiden  Lane  and  Fair 
Street,  in  which  the  convention  of  the  province 
held  its  sessions.  It  was  one  of  the  few  houses 
which  esca]>ed  the  conflagration  kindled  by  the 
British  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year.  (See 
Kingston^  Burning  of.) 

New  Tork  Evacuated  by  Loyalists.  The 
only  place  on  the  seaboard  of  the  Republic  oc- 
cupied by  British  troops  od  the  1st  of  Novem- 
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her,  1783,  was  the  city  of  New  York  and  its  im- 
mediate vicinity.  Sir  Guy  Carleton  was  order- 
ed to  evacuate  that  city.  Delays  in  providing 
tran8iM>rtatiou  for  the  loyalists  to  Nova  Sc(»tia 
postponed  the  evacuation  until  Nov.  25.  (Se« 
Evacuation  of  New  York,)  There  were  mora  than 
a  thousand  of  these  unfortunate  refugees  who 
fleil  to  a  distant  land  to  escaite  the  righteous 
indignation  of  their  countrymen.  It  was  a  sad 
sight.  Many  of  them  were  families  of  wealth 
and  social  distinction,  who  had  been  the  most 
bitter  enemies  of  the  patriots  struggling  fur 
freedom.  Now  adverse  circumstances  impelled 
them  to  reap,  in  sorrow,  the  harvest  of  their 
unkind  seed -sowing.  They  now  had  to  en- 
counter privations  and  distress  they  knew  not 
of,  leaving  their  estates  behind  to  suflfer  contis- 
cation.  But  there  was  one  seemingly  bitter 
Tory,  more  obnoxious  to  the  Whigs  than  any 
one  in  the  city,  who  was  allowed  to  remain.  He 
was  James  Rivingtou  (which  see),  the  *'  king*s 
printer,"  who,  in  his  newspa|ier,  had  abused  the 
patriots  for  years  without  stint.  Why  this  in- 
dulgence t  It  was  clearly  revealed  afierwards, 
that  while  professing  the  warmest  friendship 
for  the  British,  he  had  secretly  furnished  Wash- 
ington with  important  information  concerning 
military  affairs  in  the  city.  The  indulgence  was 
his  reward  for  valuable  services. 

New  Tork  Bxcited.  When  Hardy's  squad- 
ron appeared  on  the  New  England  coa«t,  in  the 
summer  of  1814,  and  a  powerful  Biitish  force 
appeared  in  Chesaiieake  Bay,  the  iuhabitautn 
of  New  York  expected  to  be  attacked,  and  were 
as  much  excited  as  were  those  of  B<i8ton.  (See 
Blockade f  Actual  and  Proclaimed.)  The  mayor  of 
the  city  (De  Witt  Clinton)  issued  a  stirring  ad- 
dress to  the  people,  setting  forth  reasons  why 
New  York  would  probably  be  attacked,  and  rec- 
ommended the  militia  to  be  in  readiness  for  duty. 
He  also  called  upon  the  citizens  to  ofler  their  ])er- 
sonal  services  and  means  to  aid  in  the  completion 
of  the  fortifications  around  the  city.  A  large 
meeting  of  citizens  was  held  in  City  Hall  Park  on 
Aug.  9,  when  a  committee  of  defence  was  chosen 
from  the  Common  Council,  with  ample  power  to 
direct  the  eflbrts  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  busi- 
ness of  securing  protection.  Men  in  every  class 
of  society  worked  daily  in  constructing  fortifica- 
tions at  Harlem  and  Brooklyn.  Meml>ers  of  va- 
rious churches  and  of  social  and  benevolent  or- 
ganizations went  out  in  groups,  as  such,  to  the 
patriotic  task;  so,  also,  did  diflerent  craftsmen 
under  their  rcMpective  banners,  such  as  were  de- 
scribed, as  follows,  by  Samuel  Wootl worth : 

'•  Plumbere.  founders,  dyore,  tinnere,  tannere,  shavers, 
.Swe«p«.  clerks  and  criers,  jewellers,  eugravere. 
Clolhiors.  drapers,  players,  cartmen,  hatters,  tailors, 
Gaugcrs,  sealers,  we  ghers,  carpcuiers,  and  sailors." 

The  zeal  of  the  people  was  intense;  and  the  city 
of  New  York  was  soon  well  defended  by  fortifica- 
tions and  unnierons  militia.    Woodworth  wroto 
a  stirring  poem,  which  was  everywhere  sung. 
The  following  is  the  concluding  stanza: 
"  Bolter  not  invade;  rerollocl  the  spirit 
Which  our  duds  displayed  and  their  sons  inherit 
Kyoii  still  advance,  friendly  caniiun  slighting, 
You  may  get,  by  chance,  a  bellyful  of  flghling. 
"Chorus. — I'ickaxe,  shovel.  si>ade.  crow-bar.  hoe.snd  Iwrrow; 
Better  not  mvado;  Yankees  have  the  marrow." 
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Th6  fortifications  thrown  np  aronud  New  York 
were  constructed  under  the  skilful  superintend* 
ence  of  General  Joseph  Swift  (which  see). 

New  Tork,  First  Assembly  of.  Thomas 
Dongan  was  sent  by  the  Duke  of  York  to  be  gov- 
ernor of  New  York  in  1683,  with  instructions  to 
call  a  popular  assembly.  This  order  was  in  re- 
sponse to  a  petition  of  the  council,  the  Court  of 
Assizes,  and  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  to  allow  the  people  to  have  a  shai-e  in  the 
government.  The  Assembly  convened  on  the 
17th  of  October,  1683.  It  was  composed  of  ten 
councillors  and  seventeen  deputies  elected  by 
the  freeholders,  who,  with  the  governor,  consti- 
tuted the  legislative  and  executive  power  of  the 
province.  They  passed  a  tax-bill,  and  adopted 
a  declaration  of  rights,  in  which  they  claimed, 
among  other  things,  that  no  tax  ought  to  be 
assessed  except  by  consent  of  the  Assembly. 
The  colony  was,  at  that  session,  divided  into 
twelve  counties — namely,  New  York,  Richmond, 
King's,  Qneen's,  Suffolk,  Orange,  Ulster,  Albany, 
Duchess,  Westchester,  Duke's,  and  Cornwall. 
The  last  two  were  soon  detached  from  the  prov- 
ince, the  former  now  in  Massachusetts,  the  lat- 
ter in  Maine.  (See  New  York,  Political  Diviaiim  of.) 

New  T'ork  first  Proposes  a  General  Con- 
gress. The  Sons  of  Liberty  in  New  York — called 
by  the  loyalists  the  " Pi-esbyterian  Junto" — 
roused  by  the  injustice  of  the  Boston  Port  Bill 
(which  see),  by  their  representative  committee, 
in  May,  1774,  proposed  a  General  Congress  of  dele- 
.  gates  from  the  several  colonies.  They  forwarded 
their  propossil  to  Boston,exhorting  Massachusetts 
to  stand  limi.  They  also  sent  the  recommenda- 
tion to  the  Philadelphia  committee,  and  through 
them  to  all  the  southern  colonies.  All  New  Eng- 
land received  the  same.  This  was  the  incep- 
tion of  the  first  Continental  Congress. 

New  York  Petition  (1775).  While  the  Brit- 
ish l^arliainent,  for  a  sinister  purpose,  was  ex- 
empting New  York  from  the  operations  of  the 
Mutiny  Act  (which  see),  the  Assembly  of  that 
province  were  preparing  a  petition  to  the  king, 
wherein  they  enumerated  grievances,  and  de- 
clared themselves  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
the  other  colonies;  deplored  the  distress  inflict- 
ed on  Massachusetts  by  the  Boston  Port  Bill ; 
and  remonstrated  against  that  measure.  ^'  We 
claim,"  they  said,  *•  but  a  restoration  of  those 
rights  which  we  enjoyed,  by  general  consent, 
before  the  close  of  the  last  war  [Fi-ench  and  In- 
dian]; we  desire -no  more  than  a  continuation 
of  that  ancient  government  to  which  we  are  en- 
titled by  the  principles  of  the  British  Constitu- 
tion, and  by  which  alone  can  be  secured  to  us  the 
rights  of  Englishmen."  Edmund  Burke,  the 
agent  of  the  colony,  presented  this  petition  to 
Pan-lianient,  and  highly  eulogized  the  province 
of  New  York  for  its  loyalty.  He  moved  to  have 
the  petition  brought  np  in  Parliament,  but  the 
proposition  was  rejected. 

New  York  Plan  of  Accommodation. 
Standing  face  to  face  with  civil  war  and  all  its 
horrors,  and  still  feeling  a  lingering  affection  f4>r 
Great  Britain,  the  New  York  Provincial  Con- 
gress, in  Jane,  1775,  proposed  a  plan  of  concilia- 


tion with  Great  Britain,  which  they  urged  their 
representatives  in  the  Continental  Congress  to 
press  with  zeal.  "  Use  every  effort,"  they  said, 
^*  for  compromising  this  unhappy  quarrel,  so 
that,  if  our  well-meant  endeavoi-s  should  fail  of 
effect,  we  may  stand  unreproachable  by  our  own 
consciences  in  the  last  solemn  appeal  to  the  God 
of  battles."  They  proposed  a  repeal  of  the  ob- 
noxious acts  of  Parliament ;  the  undisturbed 
exercise,  by  the  colonies,  of  the  power  of  inter- 
nal legislation  and  taxation,  and  the  free  enjoy- 
ment of  the  rights  of  conscience ;  conceded  to 
Great  Britain  the  power  to  regulate  the  trade 
of  the  whole  empire ;  and  promised,  on  proper 
requisitions,  assistance  in  the  general  defence, 
either  from  the  colonies  severally,  or  through  a 
Continental  Congi'ess  under  a  president  appoint- 
ed by  the  crown. 

New  Tork,  Political  Division  of.  In  1691 
the  province  of  New  York  was  re-<livided  into  ten 
counties — namely.  New  York,  Westchester,  Ul- 
ster, Albany,  Duchess,  Orange,  Kichmond,  King's, 
Queen's,and  Suffolk.  Cornwall  County,  in  Maine, 
and  Duke's  County,  in  Massachusetts,  forming  a 
part  of  the  domain  of  New  York,  were  transferi-ed 
to  those  colonies  under  its  new  charter. 

New  York,  Position  of,  on  Independence. 
The  conservatism  of  New  York  disappeai-ed  when 
it  was  evident  that  the  door  of  reconciliation  had 
been  closed  by  the  king.  On  May  24,  the  con- 
vention referred  the  vote  of  the  Continental 
Congress  of  the  15th,  on  the  establishment  of 
independent  state  governments,  to  a  conunittee 
composed  of  John  Morin  Scott,  Haring,  Remsen, 
Lewis,  Jay,  Cnyler,  and  Broome.  They  reported 
in  favor  of  the  recommendation  of  the  Congress. 
On  the  31st,  provision  was  made  for  the  election 
of  new  deputies,  with  ample  power  to  institute 
a  government  which  should  continiie  in  force 
until  a  future  peace  with  Great  Britain.  Early 
in  June  the  Provincial  Congress  had  to  pass 
upon  the  subject  of  independence.  Those  who 
had  hitherto  hesitated,  with  a  hope  of  concilia- 
tion, now  fell  into  line  with  the  radicals,  and  on 
the  nth  the  Provincial  Congress,  on  motion  of 
John  Jay,  called  upon  the  freeholders  and  elect- 
ors of  the  colony  to  confer  on  the  deputies  to  be 
chosen  full  powers  for  administering  government, 
framing  a  constitution,  and  deciding  the  impor- 
tant cpiestion  of  independence.  The  newly  in- 
Htructed  Congress  was  to  meet  at  White  Plains 
on  July  9  (1776).  Meanwhile  the  Continental 
Congress,  by  the  vote  of  eleven  colonies,  had 
adopted  (July  2)  a  resolution  for  independence, 
and  a  declaration  of  the  causes  for  the  measure  on 
July  4.  The  new  Congress  of  New  York  assem- 
bled at  White  Plains  on  the  9th,  with  Nathaniel 
Wood  hull  as  President ;  and  on  the  afternoon  of 
that  day,  when  thirty-five  delegates  were  pres- 
ent, John  Jay  made  a  report  jn  favor  of  indepen- 
dence. The  convention  approved  it  by  a  unan- 
imous vote,  and  directed  the  Declaration  adopt- 
ed at  Philadelphia  to  be  published  with  beat  of 
drum  at  White  Plains,  and  in  every  district  of 
the  colony.  Tiiey  empowered  their  delegates 
in  Congress  to  join  heartily  with  the  others  in 
moving  ou  the  car  of  revolution,  and  called 
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themselves  the  representatives  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  So  the  vote  of  the  thirteen  colonies 
on  the  snbject  of  independence  was  made  com- 
plete, and  New  York  never  swerved  from  the 
path  of  patriotic  duty  then  entered  upon. 

New  Tork  Proposes  Union.  In  December, 
1769,  the  New  York  Assemblj',  under  a  pretext 
of  enacting  laws  for  the  regulation  of  trade  with 
the  Indians,  aud  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
lieutenant-governor  (Colden),  invited  each  prov- 
ince to  elect  representatives  to  a  body  which 
should  exercise  legislative  power  for  them  all. 
This  was  a  long  stride  towards  the  American 
Union.  Virginia  chose  representatives  for  the 
Congress,  but  the  British  ministry,  who  saw  in 
the  movement  a  prophecy  of  independence,  de- 
feated the  scheme. 

New  York,  Reconquest  of,  by  the  Dutch. 
In  1673,  the  English  and  Dutch  were  again  at 
war.  A  Dutch  squadron,  after  captnriug  many 
English  trading  vessels  returniug  from  Virgin- 
ia, appeared  before  New  York.  The  governor, 
Francis  Lovelace,  was  absent  in  Counecticnt, 
and  Colonel  John  Manning  was  in  command  of 
Fort  Amsterdam,  which  the  English  had  named 
Fort  James.  English  despotism  had  weakened 
the  allegiance  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city, 
who  were  mostly  Dutch,  and  who  found  that 
their  expectations  of  enjoying  "English  liberty" 
were  not  gratitied.  When  they  demanded  of  the 
governor  more  liberty  and  less  taxation,  he  had 
unwisely  declared,  in  a  passion,  that  they  should 
have  **  liberty  for  no  thought  but  how  to  pay 
their  taxes."  This  was  resented ;  and  when  the 
Dutch  squadron  came  (July  30, 1673),  nearly  all 
the  Hollanders  in  the  city  regarded  their  coun- 
trymen as  liberators.  The  city  was  virtually 
reconquered  when  the  summons  to  surrender 


returned  the  fire,  and  shot  the  enemy's  flag-ship 
*Hhrongh  and  through."  Then  600  soldiers 
landed  on  the  shores  of  the  Hudson  above  the 
town,  where  they  were  joined  by  400  Dutch  cit- 
izens in  arms,  who  encouraged  them  to  storm 
the  fort.  They  were  marching  down  Broadway 
for  that  purpose,  when  they  were  met  by  a  mes- 
senger from  Manning  with  a  proposition  to 
surrender  it  if  his  troops  might  be  allowed  to 
march  out  with  the  honors  of  war.  The  prop- 
osition was  accepted.  The  English  garrison 
marched  out  and  the  Dntch  troops  marched  iu. 
The  flag  of  the  Dutch  Republic  waved  over  Fort 
James,  which  was  now  named  Fort  William 
Hendiick,  and  the  city  was  called  New  Orange, 
both  in  honor  of  William,  Prince  of  Orange,'tbe 
chief  magistrate  of  Holland*  The  province  was 
again  called  New  Netherland.  (See  New  Fort, 
Colony  of).  Colonel  Manning  was  suspected 
and  even  accused  of  treachery,  but  he  seems  to 
have  been  more  unfortunate  than  sinful  in  his 
defence  of  the  fort. 

New  Tork  Restraining  Act.  The  Provin- 
cial Assembly  of  New  York  steadily  refused  com- 
pliance with  the  demands  of  the  "Mutiny  Act" 
and  the  '^Quarantine  Act"  (which  see),  and  ear- 
ly in  1767  Parliament  passed  an  act  "  prohibit- 
ing the  governor.  Council,  and  Assembly  of  New 
York  passing  any  legislative  act  for  any  purjmse 
whatsoever."  Partial  concessions  were  made ; 
but  a  new  Assembly,  convened  in  Febmar5%  176d, 
composed  of  less  pliable  materials,  would  not 
recede  from  its  i>osition  of  independence,  though 
the  iirovince  was  made  to  feel  the  full  weight 
of  the  royal  displeasure.  In  May,  1769,  the  As- 
sembly yielded,  and  made  an  appropriation  for 
the  support  of  the  troops. 

New  Tork  State  Convention,  Sittixgs  of 
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was  made.  When  Manning  beat  the  drums  for  j  the.  The  seizure  of  New  Y<»rk  Island,  the 
volunteers  to  defend  the  town,  few  came,  and  military  operations  in  lower  Westchester,  and 
those  not  as  friends,  for  they  spiked  the  cannons  \  the  activity  of  the  numerous  Tories  in  New  York 
iu  front  of  the  State-house.  Manning  sent  an  and  New  Jersey,  who  threatened  to  rise  in  arms 
express  for  Lovelace;  and  when  the  Dutch  ships  and  openly  join  the  British,  kept  the  New  York 
came  up  and  tired  broadsides  upon  the  fort,  he  I  State  Convention  in  a  state  of  continual  aux^ 
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iety,  and  sometimes  of  alarm.  They  were  fre- 
quently compelled  to  change  the  place  of  Bitting, 
and  fur  some  months  the  sessions  were  held,  at 
different  times,  at  Harlem,  Kingsbridge,  Pbil- 
Hpee  Manor,  White  Plains,  Croton  River,  Fish- 
kill,  and  Kingston.  The  convention  appointed 
a  committee,  with  John  Jay  as  chairman,  for 
**  inqniriug  into,  detecting,  ^aud  defeating  con- 
spiracies/' Many  arrests  of  Tories  were  made, 
who  were  sent  into  Connecticut  for  safe  keep- 
ing. The  jails  and  some  churches  were  crowded 
with  prisoners  for  a  while,  who  were  generally 
released  on  their  parole. 

New  York,  The  State  of,  was  organized  in 
the  sammer  of  1777,  a  constitution  having  been 
adopted  in  March  by  the  Provincial  Congress,  sit- 
ting at  Kingston.  In  October  following,  a  British 
marauding  force  went  up  the  Hudson  and  burned 
that  place.  {See  Kingston,  Burning  of .)  The  rec- 
ords were  removed  first  to  the  interior  of  Ul- 
ster County,  and  thence  to  Poughkeepsie,  at 
which  latter  place  the  legislators  reassembled 
early  in  1778.  That  place  was  the  state  capital 
until  1784,  when  it 
was  removed  to  the 
city  of  New  York. 
In  1797  Albany  was 
made  the  perma- 
nent state  capital. 
The  state  constitu- 
tion was  revised  in 
1801, 1821, 1846,  and 
an  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt at  revisal  was 
made  in  1867-69. 
During  the  War  of 
1812-15,  the  fron- 
tiers of  New  York  were  almost  continually  scenes 
of  hostilities.  New  York  was  the  pioneer  in  es- 
tablishing canal  navigation.  In  1796  the  *^  West- 
ern Inland  Lock  Navigation  Company  "  was  in- 
corporated, and  improved  the  bateau-navigation 
of  the  Mohawk  River,  connecting  its  waters  with 
Oneida  Lake  by  a  canal,  so  that  boats  laden 
with  merchandise  could  pass  from  the  ocean  to 
that  lake,  and  then  by  its  outlet  and  Oswego 
River  to  Lake  Ontario.  In  1800  Gouverueur 
Morris  conceived  a  plan  for  connecting  Lake 
Erie  with  the  ocean  by  means  of  a  canal,  and 
the  great  Erie  Canal  that  accomplished  it  was 
completed  in  1825. .  In  1853-^54  the  constitution 
was  amended,  so  as  to  enable  the  state  to  borrow 
$9,000,000  to  facilitate  the  completion  of  its  other 
canals.  In  November,  1874,  several  amendmen  ts 
proposed  by  the  Legislature  were  ratified  by  a 
vote  of  the  people.  These  removed  the  property 
qualifications  of  colored  voters ;  restricted  the 
power  of  the  Legislature  to  pass  private  or  local 
bills;  made  changes  in  the  executive  depart- 
ments ;  prescribed  an  oath  of  office  in  relation  to 
bribery ;  established  safeguards  against  official 
corruption ;  and  removed  restrictions  imposed 
upon  the  Legislature  in  regard  to  selling  or 
leasing  certain  of  the  state  canals.  During  the 
late  Civil  War,  the  State  of  New  York  furnished 
to  the  National  army  455,568  troops.  Of  that 
number  the  city  of  New  York  furnished  267,551. 
In  1869  the  Legislature  ratified  the  Fifteenth 
U.— 14 
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Amendment  to  the  national  Constitution.  In 
1870  this  action  was  annulled  by  a  resolution, 
and  the  latter  was  rescinded  in  1872.  Slavery, 
which  had  been  much  restricted  by  the  first  con- 
stitution, was  abolished  in  1817,  but  a  few  aged 
persons  continued  in  nominal  slavery  several 
years  later. 

New  Tork,  The  State  op,  Organized.  On 
the  1st  of  August,  1776,  the  new  Provincial  Con- 
vention, sitting  at  White  Plains,  Westchester  Co., 
appointed  a  committee  to  draw  up  and  report  a 
coustitution  for  the  state.  John  Jay  was  the 
chairman  of  this  committee.  The  convention 
was  made  migratory  by  the  stirring  events  in 
the  ensuing  autumn  and  winter,  and  it  sat,  after 
leaving  White  Plains,  at  Fishkill,  Duchess  Co., 
and  at  Kingston,  Ulster  Co.  At  the  latter  place 
the  committee  reported  a  draft  of  a  coustitution, 
written  by  Mr.  Jay.  It  was  under  considera- 
tion in  the  convention  more  than  a  month,  and 
was  finally  adopted  April  20, 1777.  Under  it  a 
state  government  was  established  by  an  ordi- 
nance passed  in  May,  and  the  first  session  of  the 
Legislature  was  held  in  July.  Meanwhile,  elec- 
tions were  held  in  all  the  couuties  excepting 
New  York,  King's,  Queen's,  and  Suffolk,  then  held 
by  the  British  troops.  Brigadier-general  George 
Clinton  was  elected  governor,  and  Pierre  Van 
Cortlandt,  President  of  the  Senate,  became  lieu- 
tenant-governor. John  Jay  was  made  chief-Jus- 
tice, Robert  R.  Livingston,  chancellor,  and  Phil- 
ip Livingston,  James  Duane,  Francis  Lewis,  and 
Gouverueur  Morris,  delegates  to  the  Continental 
Congress.  By  the  provisions  of  the  constitution, 
the  governor  was  to  be  elected  by  the  p%>ple 
for  the  term  of  three  years,  the  legislative  de- 
partment, vested  in  a  Senate  and  Assembly,  de- 
riving their  powers  from  the  same  source;  all 
inferior  offices  to  be  filled  by  the  governor  and 
a  council  of  four  senators,  one  from  each  dis- 
trict ;  and  to  a  council  of  revision,  similarly  con- 
stituted, was  assigned  the  power  to  pass  upon 
the  validity  and  constitutionality  of  legislative 
acts. 

New  Tork  State,  Position  of  (1861).  At 
the  beginning  of  January,  1861,  the  Legislature 
of  New  York  a.ssembled,  when  the  governor  (Ed- 
win D.  Morgan),  in  a  conciliatory  message,  of- 
ferred  concessions  to  the  complaining  politi- 
cians of  the  South.  The  Legislature  was  less 
yielding,  and,  on  the  11th  of  January,  1861,  a 
preamble  and  resolutions  were  adopted,  which 
spoke  out  plainly  the  sentiments  of  the  patriotic 
people  of  the  state.  The  preamble  spoke  of  the 
^*  insurgent  state  of  South  Carolina,"  and  its  act 
of  war  in  firing  upon  the  Star  of  the  West;  the 
seizure  of  forts  and  arsenals  elsewhere,  and  the 
treasonable  words  of  the  representatives  of 
Southern  States  in  Congress.  The  first  reso- 
lutiou  declared  that  the  people  of  New  York 
were  firmly  attached  to  the  Union,  and  the 
Legislature  tendered  to  the  President,  through- 
the  governor,  whatever  aid  in  men  and  money 
might  be  required  to  enable  him  to  enforce  the 
laws.  They  directed  the  governor  to  send  a 
copy  of  these  resolutious  to  the  governors  of  all 
the  states.    They  produced  much  irritation  in 
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the  slave-labor  states,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
profoandly  impressed  the  thinking  people  there 
with  a  distrusc  of  the  assurance  of  their  politi- 
cians that  secession  would  be  peaceful  and  that 
there  would  be  no  war.  (See  Georgia  Ordinance 
of  Secession.)  At  that  time  the  popnlation  of 
New  York  State  was  nearly  four  millions. 

New  Totk,  Unfortunate  Position  of 
(1775).  On  the  15th  of  May,  1775,  the  city 
and  county  of  New  York  asked  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  how  to  conduct  themselves 
with  regard  to  royal  regiments  which  were 
known  to  have  been  ordered  to  that  place. 
The  Congress  instructed  them  not  to  oppose 
the  landing  of  troops,  but  not  to  suffer  them 
to  erect  fortifications ;  to  act  on  the  defensive, 
but  to  repel  force  by  force,  if  it  should  be  nec- 
essary, for  the  protection  of  the  inhabitant«. 
Indeed,  they  had  no  means  for  preventing  their 
landing.  But  this  advice  of  the  Continental 
Congress  prodnced  embarrassments,  for  it  vir- 
tually recognized  the  royal  authority  of  every 
kind  in  the  Province  of  New  York;  and  when 
its  Provincial  Congress  met  it  could  only  con- 
form to  the  advice.  All  parties  seemed  to  tacit- 
ly agree  to  a  truce  in  the  use  of  force.  There 
was  respect  shown  towards  the  crown  officers 
of  every  kind,  and  everything  that  could  possi- 
bly be  done,  with  honor,  was  done  to  avoid  colli- 
sion and  make  reconciliation  possible.  The  Brit- 
ish ship  of  war  Asia  was  allowed  supplies  of  pro- 
visions. The  Provincial  Congress  disapproved 
the  act  of  the  people  in  seizing  the  king's  arms; 
offered  protection  to  Guy  Johnson,  the  Indian 
ag^it,  if  he  wonld  promise  neutrality  on  the 
part  of  the  Indians ;  and,  while  they  sent  to 
the  patriots  of  Massachusetts  the  expression  of 
their  warmest  wishes  for  the  cause  of  liberty 
in  America,  they  labored  hard  for  the  restora- 
tion of  harmony  between  the  colonies  and  Great 
Biitaln.  This  timid  or  temporizing  policy  was 
the  fruit  of  a  large  infusion  of  the  Tory  element 
that  marked  the  aristocratic  portion  of  the  in- 
habitants of  New  York.  In  playing  the  rdle  of 
peace-maker  they  committed  an  almost  fatal  mis- 
take. Edmund  Burke,  who  had  been  tlie  agent 
for  New  York  in  England,  expressed  his  surpnse 
at  "  the  scrupulous  timidity  which  could  suffer 
the  king's  forces  to  possess  themselves  of  the 
most  important  port  in  America.'' 

New  Tork  UnrepreBented  in  the  Federal 
Convention.  In  the  Federal  Convention  at 
Philadelphia  (see  National  CoiietitHtiofi)^  in  1787, 
Alexander  Hamilton,  after  submitting  his  plan 
of  government  (which  see),  in  writing,  with- 
drew from  the  convention  for  six  weeks.  His 
colleagues  from  New  York  (Robert  Yates  and 
John  Lansing,  Jr.)  were  such  strong  "  State 
Rights  "  men  that,  when  it  ,was  agreed  to  have 
a  proportionate  representation  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  they  left  the  convention 
in  disgust  and  went  home.  (See  State  Rights 
PaHy.) 

Nez  Perces  (Pierced  Noses).  This  family  of 
the  Sahaptin  nation  (see  Sahaptin)  derived  their 
name,  given  by  the  Canadians,  it  is  said,  from  a 
practice  of  piercing  their  noses  for  the  iutro- 


daction  of  a  shell  ornament.  This  may  have 
been  an  early  custom  of  the  tribe,  but  they  do 
not  practise  it  now.  Lewis  and  Clarke  passed 
through  their  country  in  their  explorations  ear- 
ly in  this  century  (see  Lewis  and  Clarke  Expe- 
dition), and  made  a  treaty  of  peace,  which  they 
kept  inviolate  for  full  fifty  years.  They  had  a 
fine  grazing  conntry  on  the  Clearwater  and 
Lewis  rivers,  in  the  territories  of  Idaho  and 
Washington,  and  their  number  was  estimated 
at  eight  thousand.  In  1836  missions  and  schools 
were  establishetl  among  them  by  the  Ameficau 
Board  of  Missions,  and  efforts  were  made  to  indnce 
them  to  till  the  ground  and  have  an  organized 
government.  They  were  then  about  four  thou- 
sand strong.  But  they  preferred  to  live  in  the 
heathen  state,  and,  so  late  as  1857,  they  had  only 
fifty  acres  under  cultivation.  The  mission  was 
suspended  in  1847,  after  the  murder  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Whitman  by  a  band  of  another  tribe  of  Sa- 
haptins.  In  the  Indian  war  in  Oregon,  in  1855, 
the  Nez  Percys  were  friends  of  the  white  peo- 
ple, and  saved  the  lives  of  Governor  Stevens 
and  others.  A  treaty  had  been  made  the  year 
before  for  ceding  their  lands  and  placing  them 
on  a  reservation,  but  a  part  of  the  tribe  would 
not  consent,  and  remained  in  their  qwn  beauti- 
ful country.  By  the  terms  of  this  treaty  (1854) 
a  part  of  the  Nez  Perc^  went  on  their  reserva- 
tion ;  the  others  hunted  buffaloes  and  fought 
Sioux.  Finally,  those  on  the  reservation  were 
distnrbed  by  gold-seekers.  The  advent  of  these 
men  was  followed  by  the  inttx)dnction  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors,  and  a  general  demoralization  en- 
sued. They  have  two  reservations  —  one  (the 
Lapwai)  is  a  fertile  region  in  the  northwestern 
part  of  Idaho,  and  the  Knmiah,  in  northeastern 
Oregon.  There  were  fifteen  hundred  and  fifty 
on  these  reservations  in  1874.  There  were,  also, 
nine  hundred  Nez  Percys  in  the  Wallowa  valley, 
who  would  not  give  up  their  lands.  Upon  these 
white  settlers  intruded,  and  answers  to  their  re> 
monstrances  were  gatherings  of  United  States 
troops  to  drive  them  into  enforced  exile.  Fi- 
nally, in  1877,  their  chief,  Joseph,  bearing  op- 
pression as  long  as  possible  and  seeing  the  crisia 
before  him,  broke  the  long-observed  treaty  of 
peace  and  made  war.  The  struggle  was  brief. 
Joseph  and  his  band  were  defeated ;  and  this  al- 
ways friendly  tribe  of  Indians  became  the  bitter 
enemies  of  the  white  people. 

Niagara,  Fort,  CAPTUitK  of  (1759).  Accom- 
panied by  Sir  William  Johnson  as  his  second  in 
command.  General  John  Piideaux  collected  his 
forces  (chiefly  provincial)  at  Oswego,  for  an  at- 
tack on  Fort  Niagara,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nia- 
gara River.  The  influence  of  Sir  William  made 
the  Six  Nations  disregard  their  late  treaty  of 
neutrality  with  the  French  (see  Oswego),  and  a 
considerable  number  joined  Prideaux's  forces. 
Sailing  from  Oswego,  the  troops  reached  their 
destination,  and  landed,  without  opposition,  on 
the  7th  of  July,  and  immediately  began  a  siege. 
On  the  19th  Prideaux  was  killed  by  the  burst- 
ing of  a  cannon,  and  the  command  devolved 
on  Johnson.  The  garrison,  expecting  reinforce- 
ments from  the  southern  and  western  French 
forts,  held  out  for  three  weeks,  when  the  expect- 
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ed  snccor  appeared  (July  24) — twelve  hundred 
French  regalars  and  an  equal  number  of  In- 
dians. Prepared  for  their  reception,  Johnson 
totally  routed  this  relieving  force.  A  large  por- 
tion of  them  were  made  prisoners,  and  the  next 
day  (Ju]y  25)  the  fort  and  its  dependencies, 
with  the  garrison  of  seven  hundred  men,  were 
surrendered  to  the  English.  This  connectiug- 
liuk  of  the  French  military  posts  between  Can- 
ada and  Louisiana  was  thus  effectually  broken, 
and  was  never  reunited.  The  encumbrance  of 
prisoners  and  lack  of  transportation  prevent- 
ed Johnson  from  Joining  Amherst  at  Montreal, 
and,  after  garrisoning  Fort  Niagai'a,  he  return- 
ed home. 

Niagara,  Fort,  Expedition  against  (1755). 
The  plan  of  the  campaign  of  1755  (see  French  and 
Indian  War)  contemplated  an  exx>editiou  against 
forts  Niagara  and  Frontenac,  to  be  led  in  person 
by  General  Shirley.  With  his  own  and  Pep- 
perelVs  regiments,  lately  enlisted  in  New  Eng- 
land, and  some  irregulars  and  Indians  drawn 
from  New  York,  Shirley  marched  from  Albany  to 
Oswego,  on  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Ontario, 
where  he  Intended  to  embark  for  Niagara.  It 
was^  a  tedious  march,  and  he  did  not  reach  Os- 
wego until  Aug.  21.  The  troops  were  then  dis- 
abled by  sickness  and  discouraged  by  the  news 
of  Braddock's  defeat.  Shirley's  force  was  twen- 
ty-live hundred  in  number  on  the  Ist  of  Septem- 
ber. He  began  the  erection  of  two  strong  forts 
at  Oswego,  one  on  each  side  of  the  river.  The 
prevalence  of  storms,  sickness  in  his  camp,  and 
the  desertion  of  a  greater  part  of  his  Indian  al- 
lies, cansed  him  to  relinquish  the  design  against 
Niagara;  so,  leaving  a  sufficient  number  of 
men  at  Oswego  to  complete  and  garrison  the 
forts,  he  marched  the  remainder  back  to  Al- 
bany, where  they  arrived  Oct.  24. 

Niagara  Frontier,  Events  on  the  (1814).  On 
the  retirement  of  General  Wilkinson,  General 
Brown,  who  had  been  promoted  to  a  major-gen- 
eral, became  commander-in-chief  of  the  Northern 
Department  He  had  left  French  Mills  (Feb.  15), 
on  the  Salmon  River,  where  the  army  had  win- 
tered, with  most  of  the  troops  there  (2000  in  num- 
ber), and  on  reaching  Sackett's  Harbor  received 
an  order  from  the'  Secretary  of  War  to  march 
with  them  to  the  Niagara  frontier,  to  which  line 
Generals  Scott  and  Ripley  had  already  gone. 
The  object  was  to  recover  Fort  Niagara,  restrain 
British  enterprises  westward,  and,  if  possible,  to 
ijivade  Canada.  Brown,  however,  did  not  go  to 
that  frontier  until  many  weeks  afterwards,  ow- 
ing to  menaces  of  the  British  on  the  northern 
border.  It  was  during  Brown's  suspense  that 
Oswego  was  attacked  and  captured.  (See  Os- 
wego, Attack  upon.)  General  Scott  had  finally  led 
the  army  to  the  Niagara  and  made  his  headquar- 
ters at  Buffalo,  at  which  place  General  Brown 
appeared  at  the  close  of  June,  1814.  On  the 
morning  of  Jnly  3,  Generals  Scott  and  Ripley 
crossed  the  Niagara  River  with  a  considerable 
force  and  captured  Fort  Erie,  nearly  opposite 
Black  Rock.  The  garrison  withdrew  to  the  in- 
trenched camp  of  General  Riall  at  Chippewa,  a 
few  miles  below.    The  Americans  pressed  for- 


ward, and  in  the  open  fields  near  Chippewa  they 
fought  Riall's  army  (July  5),  and  drove  the  Brit- 
ish in  haste  to  Burlington  Heights.  (See  Chip- 
pewa.  Battle  of,)  Lieutenant-general  Dmmmond 
then  gathered  all  available  troops  and  advanced 
to  the  Niagara  River.  He  met  the  Americans 
near  the  great  cataract  of  the  Niagara,  and  there, 
on  the  evening  of  a  sultry  day  (July  25, 1814), 
one  of  the  most  sanguinary  battles  of  the  war 
was  fought,  beginning  at  sunset  and  ending  at 
midnight.  (See  Lundy*8  Lane,  Battle  at.)  The 
Americans  were  left  in  quiet  possession  of  the 
field.  Brown  and  Scott  were  both  wounded,  and 
the  command  devolved  on  General  Ripley,  who 
withdrew  to  Fort  Erie.  Drummond  again  ad- 
vanced with  5000  men,  and  appeared  before  Fort 
Erie  on  Aug.  4  and  prepared  for  a  siege.  There 
was  almost  incessant  cannonading  from  the  7th 
to  the  14th.  On  the  15th  Drummond  attempted 
to  carry  the  place  by  assault,  but  was  repulsed 
with  heavy  loss.  (See  Siege  of  Fori  Erie.)  Nearly 
a  month  elapsed  without  much  being  done,  when 
General  Brown,  who  had  resumed  the  chief  com- 
mand, ordered  a  sortie  from  the  fort.  It  was  suc- 
cessful (Sept.  17).  The  Americans  pressed  the  be- 
siegers back  towards  Chippewa.  (See  Sortie  at 
Fort  Erie.)  Informed  that  General  Izard  was  ap- 
proaching with  reinforcements  for  Brown, Drum- 
mond retired  to  Fort  George.  The  Americans 
abandoned  and  destroyed  Fort  Erie  Nov.  5,  cross- 
ed the  river,  and  went  into  winter-quarters  at 
Black  Rock,  Buffalo,  and  Bataviab 

Ni^a,  Marco  de.  When  Coronado  (which  see) 
was  sent  northward  from  Mexico  to  search  for 
mules,  he  sent  Father  Ni^a  in  advance  with  a 
negro  companion.  The  latter  was  one  of  the 
four  men  of  Narvaez's  expedition  into  Florida 
who  made  a  perilous  journey  across  the  conti- 
nent. Niga  returned  to  Coronado  and  announced 
that  he  had  discovered  from  a  mountain-top  sev- 
en cities,  and  that  he  visited  one  which  was  call- 
ed Cibola.  It  was  garnished  with  gold  and  pearls. 
There,  be  alleged,  his  negro  companion, whom  he 
had  sent  before,  was  murdered  by  the  jealous  in- 
habitants. Coronado,  in  further  explorations, 
found  well-built  houses  in  groups — pueblos — 
"  three  or  four  lofts  high,  with  good  lodgings 
and  fair  chambers,  and  laidders  instead  of  stairs.^' 
He  said  seven  cities  were  within  four  leagues  of 
each  other,  and  foimed  the  kingdom  of  Cibola; 
but  he  did  not  find  gold  and  turquoises.  The 
narrative  of  Ni^a  was  much  of  it  pure  fiction. 
Remains  of  these  pueblos  are  found  in  the  region 
traversed  by  Niga  and  Coronado. 

Nicaragua,  Invasion  of.  Baffled  in  an  at- 
tempt to  revolutionize  or  seize  Cuba,  ambitions 
and  unpatriotic  American  politicians  turned 
their  attention  to  Mexico  and  Central  America, 
coveting  regions  within  the  Golden  Circle  (which 
see).  Their  operations  first  assumed  the  inno- 
cent form  of  an  armed  emigration — armed  mere- 
ly for  their  own  protection — ^and  their  first  the- 
atre was  a  region  on  the  great  isthmus  inhabit- 
ed chiefly  by  a  race  of  degraded  natives.  It  be- 
longed to  the  State  of  Nicaragua,  and  was  known 
as  the  Mosquito  Coast.  It  promised  to  be  a  ter- 
ritory of  great  commercial  importance.     Under 
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the  specious  pretext  that  the  British  were  likely 
to  possess  it,  and  appealing  to  the  "  Monroe  Doc- 
tiiue"  (which  see)  for  Jnstiiicatiou,  armed  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  emigrated  to  that  re- 
gion. Already  the  great  guns  of  the  American 
navy  had  been  heard  tbere  as  heralds  of  coming 
power.  (See  Greytowuj  Attack  upon.)  The  tirst 
formidable  *' emigration  "  t4>ok  place  in  the  au- 
tumn or  early  winter  of  1854.  It  was  alleged 
that  the  native  king  of  the  Mosquito  country 
bordering  on  the  Caribbean  Sea  had  granted  to 
two  British  snbjects  a  large  tract  of  the  territo- 
ry, the  British  having  for  some  time  been  trying 
to  get  a  foothold  tbere,  and  having  induced  the 
half- barbarian  chief  to  assume  independence  of 
Nicaragua.  By  a  pretended  arrangement  with 
the  British  settlers  there,  Colonel  H.  L.  Kinney 
led  a  band  of  armed  emigrants  and  proceeded  to 
settle  on  the  territory.  The  governor  of  Nicara- 
gua protested  against  this  invasion  by  citizens 
of  the  United  States.  The  Nicaragnan  minister 
at  Washington  called  the  attention  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  government  to  the  subject  ( Jan.  16, 
1855),  and  especially  to  the  fact  of  the  British 
claim  to  political  jurisdiction  there,  and  urged 
that  the  United  States,  while  asserting  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  as  a  correct  political  dogma,  should 
not  sanction  the  act  complained  of,  as  it  was 
done  under  guarantees  of  British  protection. 
The  United  States  government  so  mildly  inter- 
fered (as  a  matter  of  policy)  that  the  *' emigra- 
tion" movement  was  allowed  to  go  on  and  as- 
sume more  formidable  proportions  and  aspects. 
An  agent  of  the  conspirators  against  the  peace 
and  rights  of  a  neighbor  of  the  United  States 
named  William  Walker,  who  had  already  with 
a  few  followers  invaded  the  Mexican  state  of 
Sonora  from  California  and  been  repulsed,  now 
appeared  on  the  scene  in  connection  with  Kin- 
ney, who  invited  him  to  assist  in  *' improving 
the  lands  and  developing  the  mineral  resources  '^ 
of  his  grant  on  Lake  Nicaragua.  For  that  pur- 
pose, ostensibly,  Walker  left  San  Francisco  with 
three  hundred  men,  and  arrived  on  the  coast  of 
Nicaragua  on  June  27,  1855.  On  the  following 
day  he  cast  oil'  all  disguise  and  attempted  to 
capture  the  town  of  Rivas,  under  an  impression 
that  a  revolutionary  faction  there  would  join 
him  in  his  scheme  of  conquest.  He  was  mistak- 
en. He  had  been  joined  on  his  march  by  one 
hundred  and  tifty  Central  Americans  under  Gen- 
eral Castellon,  but  when  these  saw  the  Nicara- 
gnan forces  coming  against  them,  they  desert- 
ed Walker.  The  hitter  and  his  followers  fled  to 
the  coast  and  escaped  in  a  schooner.  Walker 
reappeared  with  armed  followers  on  the  coast  of 
Nicaragua  in  August  following,  and  on  Sept.  5 
the  "emigrants"  in  the  Mosquito  country,  as- 
suming independence,  organized  civil  govern- 
ment there  by  the  election  of  Kinney  as  chief 
magistrate  with  a  council  of  five  assistants.  At 
that  time  Nicaragua  was  convulsed  by  revolu- 
tion, and  the  government  was  weak.  W^alker, 
taking  advantage  of  this  state  of  things,  had 
two  days  before  vanquished  in  battle  four  hun- 
dred government  troops  on  Virgin  Bay.  He 
captured  Granada,  the  capital  of  the  state,  on 
Oct.  12;  and  placed  General  Rivas,  a  Nicaragnan, 


in  the  presidential  chair.  Treating  Kinney  with 
contempt.  Walker  drove  him  from  the  Mosquito 
country,  and  attempted  t4>  strengthen  his  mili- 
tary power  by  "emigration"  from  the  United 
States.  A  British  consul  recognized  the  new 
government  of  Nicaragua,  and  the  American 
minister  there  (John  H.  Wheeler)  gave  counte- 
nance to  the  usurpation.  These  movements  in 
Nicaragua  created  alarm  among  the  other  gov- 
ernments on  the  isthmus,  and  in  the  winter  of 
1856  they  formed  an  alliance.  Early  in  March, 
Costa  Rica  made  a  fominl  declaration  of  war 
against  the  usurpers  of  Nicaragua,  and  on  the 
10th  of  the  same  month,  Walker,  who  was  the 
real  head  of  the  state,  made  a  corresponding  dec- 
laration against  Costa  Rica.  He  shamelessly  de- 
clared  that  he  was  there  by  the  invitation  of  the 
liberal  party  in  Nicaragua.  War  began  on  March 
20,  when  the  Costa  Ricans  marched  into  Nicara- 
gua. Walker  gained  a  victory  in  a  sangui- 
nary battle  (April  11,  1856),  and  became  ex- 
tremely arrogant.  He  levied  a  forced  loan  on  the 
people  in  support  of  his  power.  Rivas,  becom- 
ing disgusted  with  this  "gray-eyed  man  of  des- 
tiny," as  his  admirers  called  him,  left  the  presi- 
dency and  proclaimed  against  Walker.  Walker 
became  his  successor  in  office  (June  24),  and Vas 
inaugurated  President  of  Nicaragua  on  Jnly  12. 
So  the  first  grand  act  of  a  conspiracy  against  the 
life  of  a  weak  neighbor  was  accomplished.  The 
government  at  Washington  hastened  to  acknowl- 
edge the  indei)eudence  of  the  new  nation,  and 
Walkei'^s  ambassador,  in  the  person  of  Vijil,  a 
Roman  Catholic  priest,  was  cordially  received  by 
President  Pierce  and  his  cabinet.  So  strength- 
ened, Walker  ruled  with  a  high  hand,  and  by  his 
interference  with  trade  oflended  commercial  na- 
tions. The  other  Central  American  states  com- 
bined against  him,  and  on  May  20,  1857,  he  ^vas 
compelled  to  surrender  two  hundred  men,  the 
remnant  of  his  army,  to  Rivas;  but  by  the  in- 
terference of  Conmiodore  Da\i8,  of  the  United 
States  Navy,  then  on  the  coast,  Walker  and  a 
few  of  his  followers  were  borne  away  unhurt. 
But  this  restless  adventurer  fitted  out  another 
expedition  at  New  Orleans,  landed  on  the  Nica- 
ragnan coast  (Nov.  25, 1857),  and  was  seized  by 
Commodore  Paulding,  UnitecJ  States  Navy  (Dec. 
3),  with  two  hundred  and  thirty  of  his  followers, 
and  taken  to  New  York  as  prisoners.  James  Bu- 
chanan was  then  President  of  the  United  States. 
He  pi-ivately  commended  Paulding's  act,  but  for 
"  prudential  reasons,"  he  said,  he  publicly  con- 
demned the  commodore  in  a  special  message  to 
Congress  (Jan.  7,  1858)  for  thus  "  violating  the 
sovereignty  of  a  foreign  country!"  Buchanan 
set  Walker  and  his  followers  free,  and  they  trav- 
ersed the  then  slave -labor  states,  preaching  a 
new  crusade  against  Central  America,  and  col- 
lecting funds  for  a  new  invasion.  Walker  sailed 
from  Mobile  on  a  third  expedition,  but  was  ar- 
rested off  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
but  only  for  having  left  port  without  a  clear- 
ance! He  was  tried  at  New  Orleans  by  the 
United  States  Court  and  acquitted,  when  ho 
hastened  to  Central  America,  and  after  making 
much  mischief  there,  was  captured  and  shot  at 
Truxillo. 
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Nicholas,  Robert  Carter,  was  born  in  Vir- 
ginia in  1715 ;  died  at  Hanover,  Ya.,  in  1780.  He 
waa  educated  at  the  College  of  William  and 
Mary,  and  while  quite  yonug  represented  James 
City  in  the  Honse  of  Burgesses,  in  which  he  con- 
tinued until  the  House  of  Delegates  was  organ- 
ized in  1777.  In  1779  he  was  appointed  Judge 
of  the  High  Court  of  Chancery.  All  through 
the  controversy  with  Great  Britain  Nicholas  had 
worked  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  Peyton  Ran- 
dolph, Bland,  and  other  patriots,  bnt  voted 
against  Patrick  Heni7's  resolutions  (which  see) 
against  the  Stamp  Act  in  1765.  He  was  treas- 
urer of  the  colony  (1766-77),  and  in  1773  was  a 
member  of  the  Virginia  Committee  of  CoiTespond- 
ence. 

Nicholas,  Wilson  Cart,  son  of  Robert  Car- 
ter Nicholas,  was  born  at  Hanover,  Va. ;  died  at 
Milton,  Va.,  Oct.  10, 1820.  He  was  educated  at 
the  College  of  William  and  iitay.  He  served  as 
an  officer  in  the  war  for  independence,  and  was 
commander  of  Washington's  Life-guard  at  the 
time  of  its  disbandment  in  1783.  He  was  Unit- 
ed States  Senator  from  1799  to  1804 ;  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  1807  to  1809 ;  collector  of 
the  ports  of  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth  from  1804 
to  1807 ;  and  governor  of  Virginia  from  1814  to 
1817. 

Nicholflon,  James,  was  bom  at  Chestertown, 
Md.,  in  1737;  died  in  New  York,  Sept.  2,  1804. 
He  went  to  sea  early,  and  was  at  the  capture  of 
Havana  by  the  English  in  1762.  He  entered  the 
Continental  navy  in  1775,  and  in  March,  1776, 
was  in  command  of  the  Defence,  with  which  he 
re-captured  several  vessels  which  the  British  had 
taken.  In  January,  1777,  he  succeeded  Esek 
Hopkins  as  senior  commander  in  the  navy. 
He  served  a  short  time  in  the  army,  when  he 
could  not  get  to  sea,  and  was  in  the  battle  at 
Trenton.  On  June  9,  1780,  in  command  of  the 
TintmbuU,  he  had  a  severe  action  with  the  Wyatt, 
losing  thirty  men,  with  no  decisive  results.  Off 
the  capes  of  the  Delaware,  in  August,  1781,  his 
vessel  was  dismantled  by  two  British  cruisers, 
and  he  was  compelled  to  surrender.  After  the  war 
Captain  Nicholson  resided  in  New  York,  where, 
in  1801,  he  was  commissioner  of  loans.  Albert 
Gallatin  (which  see)  married  one  of  his  daugh- 
ters, William  Few  (which  see),  of  Georgia,  an- 
other, and  John  Montgomery  a  third. 

NioholBon,  Samuel,  was  born  in  Maryland  in 
1743;  died  at  Charlestown,  Mass.,  Dec.  29, 1811. 
He  was  a  lieutenant  under  John  Paul  Jones  in 
the  famous  battle  of  the  Banhomme  Richard  with 
the  Serapis,  and  was  made  captain  immediate- 
ly afterwards.  He  cruised  in  the  Veane,  32, 
successfully.  After  the  reorganization  of  the 
navy  in  1794  he  was  appointed  captain,  and 
was  the  first  commander  of  the  ComlituUon 
frigate. 

Nicholflon,  Sir  Francis,  a  colonial  governor, 
died  in  London,  March  5, 1728.  He  was  lieuten- 
ant-governor of  New  York  under  Andros,  and 
acting  governor  from  1687  to  1689.  From  1694 
to  1699  he  was  governor  of  Maryland ;  from  1690 
to  1692,  and  from  1699  to  1705,  he  was  governor 
of  Virginia.     In  1710  he  was  commander  of  the 


forces  that  captured  Port  Royal,  Nova  Scotia. 
Then  he  went  to  England,  taking  with  him  ^\e 
Iroquois  chiefs  (who  were  presented  to  Queen 
Anne),  to  urge  another  attempt  to  conquer  Can- 
ada. He  commanded  an  unsuccessful  expedition 
to  that  end  the  next  year.  From  1712  to  1717 
he  was  governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  in  1720  was 
knighted.  From  1721  to  1725  he  was  governor 
of  South  Carolina,  and  on  his  return  to  £ngland 
in  the  latter  year  he  was  made  lieutenant-gen- 
eral. 

NiooUst  Richard,  Deputy -governor  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  from  1664  to  1667.  He  was 
one  of  the  royal  commissioners  (which  see)  to  in- 
quire iutA  the  state  of  the  English-American  col- 
onies, and  to  seize  the  province  of  New  Nether^ 
land.  (See  New  Kelherlandj  Conquest  of.)  NicoUs 
conducted  the  administration  of  affairs  in  New 
York  with  prudence  and  moderation,  and  was 
succeeded  in  1667  by  Colonel  Lovelace.  He  re- 
signed the  government  of  New  Jersey  to  Carte- 
ret in  1666. 

Nilest  Hezekiah,  was  born  in  Chester  County, 
Peun.,  Oct.  10, 1777 ;  died  at  Wilmington,  Del., 
April  2, 1839.  He  learned  the  trade  of  a  printer, 
became  a  master  workman  in  Wilmington,  and 
for  six  years  edited  a  daily  paper  in  Baltimore. 
In  1811  he  founded  that  useful  periodical  called 
NiMs  Register,  a  weekly  journal  published  in 
Baltimore.  He  was  its  editor  until  1836.  He 
republished  the  Register  in  thii*ty-two  volumes, 
extending  from  1812  to  1827,  and  it  was  con- 
tinued by  his  son  'until  1849,  making  seventy- 
six  volumes.  He  compiled  a  useful  publica- 
tion entitled  FHndples  and  Acts  of  Hie  Revolu- 
tion, 

Ninegret;  a  chief  of  the  Narragansets,  and  un- 
cle of  Miantonomoh.  He  aided  the  English  in 
the  Peqnod  War  (1637),  and  because  he  visited 
the  Dutch  governor  at  Manhattan  (see  Dutch 
and  Indian  Plot),  he  was  snspected  of  conspiring 
against  the  English.  Ninegret  waged  war  with 
the  Long  Island  Indians  in  1653,  and,  refusing 
to  obey  a  summons  to  appear  at  Hartford,  war 
was  declared  against  him  in  1654 ;  but  he  avoid- 
ed a  collision  with  the  English.  Keeping  aloof 
from  King  Philip's  War,  he  escaped  the  ruin 
that  fell  upon  other  tribes. 

Ninegret,  War  with.  Because  of  a  supposed 
plot  between  Ninegret,  the  Niantic  sachem,  and 
the  Dutch,  tiie  commissioners  or  Congress  of  the 
New  England  Confederation  deemed  it  advisable 
to  make  war  upon  him.  They  vot>ed  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  foot  -  soldiers  (1653).  The  com- 
missioners of  Massachusetts  did  not  agree  with 
the  others  in  the  measure.  Ninegret  prosecut'Cd 
a  war  with  the  Long  Island  Indians,  who  had 
placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the 
English.  In  September,  1654,  the  commission- 
ers sent  a  message  to  Ninegret,  demanding  his 
appearance  at  Hartford,  where  they  were  con- 
vened, and  the  payment  of  tribute  long  due  for 
the  Pequods  under  him.  He  refused  to  appear, 
and  sent  them  a  haughty  answer.  They  there- 
fore determined  again  to  make  war  on  him. 
They  raised  two  hundred  and  seventy  infantry 
and  forty  horsemen.     Major  Simon  Willard  was 
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appointed  commander-in-chief  of  these  forces, 
■with  Inst  ructions  to  proceed  directly  to  Nine- 
greVs  quarters  and  demand  of  him  the  Peqnods 
■who  had  been  put  under  him  and  the  tribute 
still  due ;  also  a  cessation  of  war  upon  the  Long 
Island  Indians.  On  the  approach  of  the  troops, 
Ninegret  fled  to  a  distant  swamp  and  was  not 
pursued. 

Ninety-six,  Siege  of  Fort.  This  fort,  on  the 
site  of  the  village  of  Cambridge,  in  Abbeville 
District,  S.  C,  was  so  named  because  it  was  nine- 
ty-six miles  from  the  frontier  fort,  Prince  George, 
on  the  Keowee  River,  one  hundred  and  forty- 
seven  miles  northwest  from  Charleston^  On  May 
22, 1781,  General  Greene  commenced  the  siege  of 
this  fort.  It  was  garrisoned  by  American  loyal- 
ists, commanded  by  Lieutenant-colonel  Cruger. 
Greene  had  less  than  one  thousand  regulars  and 
a  few  raw  militia.  The  fort  was  too  strong  to 
be  captured  by  assault,  and  regular  approaches 
by  parallels  were  made  under  the  direction  of 
Kosciuszko.  The  work  of  the  siege  was  inter- 
rupted by  an  occasional  sortie  for  about  a  month, 
when  Greene,  bearing  of  the  approach  of  Raw- 
don  with  a  strong  force  to  relieve  Cruger,  made 
an  unsuccessful  eifort  (June  18)  to  take  the  place 
by  storm.  On  the  following  evening  Greene 
raised  the  siege  and  retreated  beyond  the  Salu- 
da River.  Rawdou  pursued  them  a  short  dis- 
tance, when  be  wheeled  and  marched  to  Orange- 
burg. Soon  afterwards  Ninety -six  was  aban- 
doned, and  the  garrison  joined  Rawdon's  troops 
on  their  march  to  Orangeburg^  folio  wed  by  a  train 
of  frightened  Tory  families.  Greene  also  follow- 
ed, but  soon  retired  to  the  high  hills  of  Santee 
(which  see)  to  refresh  his  troops. 

"Ninety -two"  and  "Porty-flve."  John 
Wilkes,  an  able  political  writer,  edited  and  pub- 
lished in  London  a  newspaper  called  The  Nwih 
BHtan,  In  number  forty-five  (1763)  he  made  a 
severe  attack  upon  the  government,  for  which 
he  was  prosecuted  and  committed  to  the  Tower, 
but  was  acquitted  and  awarded  $5000  damages 
for  the  imprisonment.  He  was  regarded  as  the 
great  champion  of  the  people,  and  considered  a 
martyr  to  their  cause.  This  blow  at  the  free- 
dom of  speech  caused  violent  political  excite- 
ment, and  "Forty-five!"  the  number  of  The 
North  BHtoH  in  which  the  attack  appeared,  be- 
came the  war-cry  of  the  Democratic  party  in 
England.  After  ninety  -  two  niembera-  of  the 
Massachusetts  Assembly  refused  to  rescind  the 
famous  circular  letter  in  1774  (see  Circular  Letter 
of  Massachusetts^  "Ninety-two"  became  a  polit- 
ical catch-word  in  the  colonies.  When  the  Amer- 
icans in  London  heard  of  the  action  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Assembly,  their  favorite  toast  became 
"May  the  unrescindiug  ninety-two  be  forever 
united  in  idea  with  the  glorious  Forty- five." 
"These  numbers  were  combined  in  an  endless 
variety  in  the  colonies,"  says  Froth iugbam. 
"Ninety-two  patriots  at  a  festival  would  drink 
forty -five  toasts.  The  representatives  would 
have  forty-five  or  ninety-two  votes.  The  ball 
would  have  ninety-two  jigs  and  forty-five  minu- 
ets. The  Daughters  of  Liberty  would,  at  a  qnilt- 
ing-party,  have  their  garment  of  forty-five  pieces 


of  calico  of  one  color  and  ninety-two  of  another. 
Ninety-two  Sons  of  Liberty  would  raise  a  flag- 
staff forty-five  feet  high.  At  the  dedication  of 
a  Liberty -tree  in  Charleston  forty -five  lights 
hung  on  its  branches,  forty-five  of  the  company 
bore  torches  in  the  procession,  and  they  joined 
in  the  march  •in  honor  of  the  Massachusetts 
ninety-two.  At  the  festival  forty-five  candles 
lighted  the  table,  and  ninety- two  glasses  were 
used  in  drinking  toasts ;  and  the  president  gave 
as  a  sentiment,  *  May  the  ensuing  members  of 
the  Assembly  be  unanimous,  and  never  recede 
from  the  resolutions  of  the  Massachusetts  nine- 
ty-two.' 

Nino^  AijONZO,  wrho  served  under  Columbus 
on  his  third  voyage,  fitted  out  two  ships,  in 
company  with  Christopher  Guerra,  to  make  dis- 
coveries in  the  Western  World.  He  was  a  mer- 
chant of  Seville.  They  sailed  to  the  coast  of 
Para,  in  northern  Brazil,  but  made  no  impoilant 
discovery.  They  can-led  home  with  them  such 
a  quantity  of  gold  and  pearls  that  the  desire  for 
engaging  in  similar  enterprises  greatly  excited 
their  countrymen. 

Nizon,  John,  was  bom  at  Framingham,  Mass., 
March  4,  1725;  died  at  Middlebnry,  Vt.,  March 
24, 1815.  He  was  a  soldier  at  the  capture  of 
Louisburg  in  1745,  serving  in  the  army  and  navy 
seven  years.  He  fought  at  Ticonderoga  under 
Abercrombie,  leading  a  company  as  captain. 
He  led  a  company  of  minute- men  (which  see) 
at  Lexington,  and  commanded  a  regiment  at 
Bunker's  Hill,  receiving  a  wound  from  which  he 
never  fairly  recovered.  He  was  made  a  briga- 
dier-general in  1776,  and  commanded  a  brigade 
in  the  battle  of  Stillwater,  in  which  engage- 
ment a  cannon-ball  passed  so  near  his  head  that 
it  permanently  impaired  the  sight  of  one  eye 
and  the  hearing  of  one  ear.  He  resigned  Sept. 
12, 1780.  He  lived  within  a  few  days  of  ninety 
years. 

IVoailleB(yiscountde),  Louis  Marie,  was  bom 
April  17, 1756 ;  died  Jan.  9, 1804.  He  was  a  dis- 
tinguished military  officer  under  Rochambeau 
in  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  Va.,  where  he  com- 
manded a  regiment.  De  Noailles  was  one  of  the 
commissioners  to  arrange  articles  of  capitulation 
for  the  snri-ender  of  Comwallis  (which  see).  He 
was  brother -ill -law  of  Lafayette;  and  in  1789, 
with  other  nobles,  laid  aside  his  titles  and  sat 
with  the  Third  Estate,  or  Commons,  in  the 
French  Parliament.  As  the  Revolution  assumed 
the  form  of  a  huge  tyi*anny,  he  left  the  army  and 
came  to  the  United  States.  Re-entering  the 
French  service  in  1803,  he  was  sent  to  Santo 
Domingo  in  that  year,  where  he  was  mortally 
wounded  in  an  action  with  an  English  vessel. 
During  his  absence  in  America  his  wife  was 
guillotined. 

Noddle's  Island,  Skirmish  on.  Noddle's 
Island  (now  East  Boston)  and  Hog  Island 
abounded  T^ith  hay,  horned  cattle,  sheep,  and 
horses  belonging  to  the  British.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  May  27, 177.5,  about  twenty-five  men  went 
to  these  islands  and  carried  away  or  destroyed 
much  of  the  stock.  A  party  of  marines  was 
sent  from  the  British  squadron  in  the  harbor  on 
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a  8loop  and  Bchooner  to  arrest  them.  The  Amer- 
icans retreated  from  Noddle's  Island  to  Hog  Isl- 
and, and  took  from  the  latter  three  hundred 
sheep,  besides  cows  and  horses.  Then  they  drew 
up  in  battle  order  on  Chelsea  Neck,  and  by  nine 
o'clock  in  the  evening  they  were  reinforced  with 
two  4-ponnder8,  and  were  led  by  Dr.  Joseph 
Warren,  with  General  Putnam  as  chief  com- 
mander. They  kept  np  a  cannonade  on  the 
schooner  until  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  when  the 
British  deserted  her,  and  at  dawn  the  Americans 
boarded  her,  carried  off  four  4-ponnders  and 
twelve  swivels,  and  then  set  her  on  fire.  In 
this  skirmish  the  British  lost  twenty  killed  and 
fifty  wonnded;  the  Americans  had  four  slightly 
wounded. 

IToii-ooxilbmiiBt&  This  was  a  title  of  all 
those  Protestants  of  England  who  refused  to 
conform  to  the  doctriues  and  ceremonials  of  the 
Established  Charch  in  that  country.  This  name 
was  first  given  to  them  in  1572.  Ninety  years 
afterwards  (1662)  about  two  thousand  ministers 
of  the  Established  Church,  unwilling  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  Faith,  se- 
ceded, and  were  called  Dissentei-s,  a  name  used 
at  the  present  time  in  speaking  of  all  British 
Protestants  who  are  not  attached  to  the  Church 
of  England.  The  English -American  colonies 
were  fii-st  peopled  chiefly  by  Nou- conformists 
and  Dissenters. 

Non-lmporUtloii  Act  (1806).  An  act  of 
Congress  became  a  law  April  18, 1806,  prohibit- 
ing the  importation  from  Great  Britain  or  her 
dependencies,  or  from  any  other  country,  of  the 
following  articles  of  British  manufacture:  all 
articles  of  which  leather,  silk,  hemp,  or  flax,  and 
tin  and  brass  (except  in  sheets),  were  of  chief 
value ;  woollen  clot|is,  where  the  invoice  prices 
should  exceed  five  shillings  sterling  a  yard ; 
woollen  hosiery  of  all  kinds ;  window-glass,  and 
all  the  manufactures  of  glass ;  silver  and  plated 
ware;  paper  of  eveiy  description;  nails  and 
spikes;  mats  and  clothing  ready  made;  milli- 
nery of  all  kinds ;  playing-cards ;  beer,  ale,  and 
porter;  and  pictures  and  prints.  To  give  time 
for  iutennediate  negotiations,  the  commence- 
ment of  the  prohibition  was  postponed  until  the 
middle  of  November  next  ensuing.  In  Decem- 
ber the  act  was  further  suspended  until  July 
following.     (See  Impress,  The,) 

Koii-importation  Leagae  (1765).  The  com- 
merce between  Great  Britain  and  her  American 
colonies  had  become  very  important,  and  any 
measure  which  might  interrupt  its  conrne  would 
be  felt  by  a  large  and  powerful  class  in  England, 
whose  influence  would  be  felt  in  Parliament. 
Few  dared  to  think  of  positive  rebellion.  A 
bright  thought  occurred  to  some  one  at  a 
meeting  of  merchants  in  New  York  on  Oct.  31, 
1765,  the  day  before  the  Stamp  Act  was  to  go 
into  operation.  It  was  proposed  at  that  meet- 
ing that  the  merchants  should  enter  into  an 
agreement  not  to  import  from  England  certain 
enumerated  articles  after  the  1st  day  of  Janu- 
ary  next  ensuing.  At  another  meeting  (Nov.  6) 
a  committee  of  correspondence  was  appointed, 
who  soon  set  the  ball  in  motion.    The  merchants 


of  Philadelphia  readily  responded  to  the  meas- 
ure, and  on  Dec.  9  those  of  Boston  entered  into 
a  similar  ag^ement.  These  pledges  were  not 
confined  to  the  merchants  alone,  but  the  people 
in  general  ceased  using  foreign  luxuries;  and 
at  the  same  time,  as  a  part  of  the  same  plan,  a 
combination  was  entered  into  for  the  support  of 
American  manufactures,  the  wearing  of  Ameri- 
can cloths,  and  the  increase  of  sheep  by  ceasing 
to  eat  lamb  or  mutton.  This  was  the  beginning 
of  that  system  of  non-importation  agreements 
resorted  to  by  the  Americans  which  hurled  back 
upon  England  with  great  force  the  commercial 
miseries  she  had  inflicted  upon  her  colonies,  and 
established  there  a  large  and  powerful  class  who 
sympathized  with  the  Americans.  In  the  case 
in  question,  petitions  for  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp 
Act  poured  into  the  House  of  Commons  from  the 
merchants  and  traders  of  London,  whose  inter- 
ests were  severely  smitten,  so  that  Parliament 
felt  compelled  to  listen ;  and  a  few  months  af- 
ter the  Non- importation  League  in  New  York 
was  formed  the  obnoxious  act  was  repealed. 

Non-importation  League  in  Virginia.  When, 
in  May,  1769,  the  House  of  Burgesses  in  Virginia 
passed  a  series  of  resolutions  maintaining  the 
right  of  the  colonists  to  self-taxation,  to  petition 
and  remonstrance,  and  to  be  tried  in  all  cases 
by  a  jury  of  the  vicinity  (see  Parliament^  Amer- 
ican Affairs  in).  Governor  Lord  Botetourt,  as  in 
duty  bound,  dissolved  the  House.  The  members 
met  the  next  day  in  the  Apollo  Room  of  the 
Kaleigh  Tavern,  in  Williamsburg,  formed  them- 
selves into  a  voluntary  convention,  with  Peyton 
Randolph  as  chairman,  drew  up  aud  signed  an 
agreement  against  the  importation  of  nierchan- 
disc  &om  Great  Britain,  aud  recommended  such 
a  course  to  the  people,  and  then  repaired  to 
their  several  counties.  All  who  participated 
affirmatively  in  the  proceedings  of  the  con- 
vention were  re-elected  to  the  next  General  As- 
sembly. 

Non-lnterconne  Act.  While  the  Embargo 
Act  (which  see)  was  to  be  repealed,  a  substitute 
was  given  in  the  form  of  a  Non-ititeroonrse  Act, 
which  was  passed  in  February,  1809.  It  did  not 
satisfy  everybody,  but  seemed  the  best  attain- 
able, and  it  received  eighty-one  votes  against 
forty.  The  embargo  remained  in  force  until 
March  15, 1809,  so  far  as  related  to  all  countries 
excepting  France  and  Great  Britain  and  its  de- 
pendencies ;  and  to  them  also  after  the  end  of 
the  next  session  of  Congress. 

Non-intercourse  with  France.  On  June  12, 
1798,  Congress  passed  an  act  susitending  all  com- 
mercial iuteroourKe  with  France  aud  her  depen- 
dencies. This  widened  the  rupture  between  the 
two  countries. 

Nordhofl^  Charles,  an  American  author  and 
journalist,  was  born  in  Westphalia,  Prussia,  Aug. 
31, 1830,  and  came  with  his  parents  to  the  Uuit^ 
States  in  1835.  He  received  a  common-school  ed- 
ucation in  Cincinnati,  and  at  the  age  of  thirteen 
years  was  apprenticed  to  a  printer.  He  did  not 
remain  with  him  long,  but  at  the  age  of  fourteen 
made  his  way  to  Philadelphia,  shipped  in  the 
Uuited  States  Navy,  aud  made  a  voyage  around 
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the  world.  He  remained  on  the  sea  —  in  the 
naval,  merchant,  and  whaling  service — about 
eleven  years,  when  he  found  employment,  first 
in  a  newspaper  office  in  Philadelphia,  and  after- 
wards in  Indianapolis.  From  1857  to  1861  be 
was  in  the  editorial  employment  of  Harper  & 
Brothers,  and  from  1661  to  1871  was  connect- 
ed with  the  New  York  Evening  Post.  He  after- 
wards visited  California  and  the  Sandwich  Isl- 
ands, and  has  published  several  valuable  books 
giving  an  account  of  his  travels,  especially  in 
California.  He  has  also  published  a  notable 
work  on  The  Communistic  Societies  of  the  United 
States,  and  also  a  useful  little  book  entitled  Pol- 
itics for  Young  Americans,  The  two  last-named 
works  were  published  in  1874. 

Norfolk  (Va.),  Destruction  of  (1776).  The 
repulse  at  the  Great  Bridge  greatly  exasperated 
Dunmore,  who  had  remained  in  safety  at  Nor- 
folk (see  Great  Bridge,  Battle  at  the),  while  his 
motley  forces  (see  Dunmore's  War  on  the  Virgin- 
ians) were  greatly  disx)irited.  The  Virgiuiaus 
were  elated,  and  five  days  after  the  battle  they 
entered  Norfolk  in  triumph,  where  they  were 
joined  by  a  North  Carolina  regiment  under  Colo- 
nel Robert  Howe.  Dunmore  had  abandoned  his 
intrenchments  at  Norfolk,  after  spiking  his  twen- 
ty pieces  of  cannon,  and  invited  the  loyalists  of 
the  city  to  take  refuge  with  him  on  the  fleet,  for 
he  had  determined  to  destroy  the  town.  The 
poor  negroes  whom  he  had  coaxed  into  his  ser- 
vice were  left  without  protection,  and  many  of 
them  starved  to  death.  Parties  sent  on  shore 
to  procure  provisions  were  cut  ofi^,  and  famine 
menaced  the  fleet,  for  the  multitude  of  mouths 
to  be  filled  increased.  The  vessels  were  also 
annoyed  by  firing  from  the  shore.  A  British 
frigate  arriving  at  that  Juncture  emboldened 
Dunmore,  and  he  sent  a  flag  to  General  Howe 
with  a  threat  to  bum  the  town  if  the  firing  did 
not  cease  and  provisions  were  not  sent  to  the 
fleet.  A  flat  refusal  was  given.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  Dec.  31  Dunmore  gave  notice  that  he 
should  cannonade  the  town,  so  that  women  and 
children  and  loyalists  might  leave  it.  The  can- 
nonade yfos  opened  at  four  o'clock  the  next 
morning  (Jan.  1, 1776),  and  marines  and  sailors 
were  sent  on  shore  to  set  Are  to  the  city.  The 
wind  was  blowing  from  the  water,  and  the 
buildings  being  chiefly  of  wood,  a  greater  por- 
tion of  the  most  compact  part  of  the  town  was 
laid  in  ashes.  The  conflagration  raged  about 
fifty  hours,  and  hundreds  of  wretched  people 
were  left  shelterless  in  the  cold  winter  air.  Dur- 
ing the  conflagration  the  cannonade  was  kept 
up,  and  parties  of  musketeers  attacked  shiver- 
ing and  starving  groups  of  defenceless  inhabi- 
tants. Strange  to  say,  during  the  three  days 
of  hoiTor  not  one  of  the  patriot  troops  was 
killed,  and  only  three  or  four  women  and  chil- 
dren were  slain  in  the  street-s.  General  Ste- 
vens, of  the  Virginia  militia,  remained  on  the 
spot  until  February,  and,  after  all  the  families 
were  removed,  he  burned  the  rest  of  the  town 
that  it  might  not  afibrd  shelter  for  the  enemy. 
Thus  a  flourishing  city  was  temporarily  wiped 
out.  Almost  the  only  building  that  escaped  the 
penis  of  that  day  of  terror  in  Norfolk  is  ancient 


St.  Paul's  Church,  cmciform  in  shape  and  built 
of  imported  bricks.  On  the  street  front  of  the 
church,  near  the  southwest  comer,  was  left  a 
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large  cavity  made  by  a  cannon-ball  hurled  from 
one  of  the  ships  during  the  attack. 

Norfolk  (Va.),  Evacuation  of  (1862).  Gen- 
eral Wool,  at  Fortress  Monroe,  saw  the  eminent 
advantage  of  the  James  River  as  a  highway  for 
Kupplies  for  McClellan's  army  moving  up  the 
Peninsula,  and  urged  the  government  to  allow 
him  to  capture  Norfolk,  and  so  secure  the  free 
navigation  of  that  stream.  After  the  evacua- 
tion of  Yorktown,  President  Lincoln  and  Secre- 
tary Stanton  visited  Fortress  Monroe  and  grant- 
ed Wool's  request.  Having  made  personal  re- 
connoissance,  he  crossed  Hampton  Roads  with  a 
few  regiments,  landed  in  the  rear  of  a  Confed- 
erate force  on  the  Norfolk  side  of  the  Elizabeth 
River,  and  moved  towards  the  city.  General 
Huger,  of  South  Carolina,  was  in  command  there. 
He  had  alrewly  perceived  his  peril,  with  Burn- 
side  in  his  rear  and  McClellan  on  his  flank,  and 
immediately  retreated,  turning  over  Norfolk  to 
the  care  of  Mayor  Lamb.  Norfolk  was  formally 
surrendered,  and  General  Viele  was  appointed 
military  governor.  The  Confederates  fled  tow- 
ards Richmond,  first  setting  fire  to  a  slow 
match  attached  to  the  Merrimac  and  other  ves- 
sels at  the  navy -yard,  which  blew  the  monster 
ram  into  fragments.  The  Confederate  gunboats 
on  the  James  River  fled  to  Richmond,  closely 
pursued  by  a  National  flotilla  under  Commodore 
Rodgers.  They  were  checked  by  strong  fortifi- 
cations at  Drewry*s  Blnfl^,  below  Richmond. 

Norrldgewock,  Expedition  to.  The  Jesuit 
mission  under  the  charge  of  Father  Rale,  or 
Rasles,  at  Norrldgewock,  on  the  upper  Kenne- 
l)ec,  had  been  an  object  of  suspicion  in  Massa- 
chusetts for  almost  twenty  years,  fur  it  was 
known  that  Rale  had  accompanied  the  French 
and  Indians  in  their  forays  in  the  early  part 
of  Queen  Anne's  War.  The  Eastern  Indians  were 
in  a  very  bad  humor  in  1720  on  account  of  en- 
croachments upon  their  lands,  and  there  were 
signs  of  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  barbarians, 
which,  it  was  believed,  had  been  excited  by  thts 
Jesuit  missionary.  Finally,  Father  Rale  was 
formally  accused  of  stimulating  the  East-em  In- 
dians to  make  war,  and  in  August,  1721,  thn 
governor  and  Council  of  Massachusetts  agived 
to  send  a  secret  expedition  to  Nonidgewock  to 
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seize  him.  The  expedition  moved  in  Jannai-y, 
1722,  but  did  not  succeed  iu  captnriug  Father 
Rale.  His  papers,  seized  by  the  assailants,  who 
pillaged  the  chapel  and  the  missionary's  house, 
confirmed  the  suspicion.  The  Indians  retorted 
for  this  attack  by  burning  Brunswick,  a  new 
Tillage  recently  established  on  the  Androscog- 
gin. The  tribes  in  Nova  Scotia  joined  in  the 
war  that  had  been  kindled,  and  seized  seventeen 
fishing- vessels  iu  the  Gut  of  Canso  (July,  1722) 
belonging  to  Massachusetts.  Hostilities  con- 
tinued until  1724,  when,  in  August  of  that  year, 
an  expedition  surprised  Norridgewock,  and  Rale 
and  about  thirty  Indian  converts  were  slain,  the 
chapel  was  burned,  and  the  village  broken  up. 
(See  EoMtem  Indians^  War  tcith  the.) 

North,  Frederick,  second  Earl  of  Guilford, 
and  eighth  Baron  North,  was  bom  April  13, ' 
1733 ;  died  Aug.  5,  1792.  Educated  at  Eton, 
and  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  he  made  a 
lengthened  tour  on  the  Continent.  In  1754 
Lord  North  entered  Parliament  for  Banbury, 
which  he  represented  almost  thirty  years.  He 
entered  the  cabinet  under  Pitt,  in  1759,  as  Com- 
missioner of  the  Treasury.  He  warmly  sup- 
ported the  Stamp  Act  (1764-65)  and  the  right 
of  Parliament  to  tax  the  colonies.     In  1766  he 
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was  appointed  paymaster  of  the  forces,  and  the 
next  year  was  made  Chancellor  of  the  Excheq- 
uer, succeeding  Charles  Townsheud  as  leader 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  He  became  prime- 
minister  in  1770,  and  he  held  that  position  dur- 
ing our  war  for  indei^endeuce.  The  events  of 
his  administration  were  very  calamitous  to  his 
country.  His  efforts  to  coerce  the  colonists 
into  submission  to  Parliament  caused  the  dis- 
memberment of  the  British  empire  and  the  loss 
of  a  vast  domain.  Iu  1783  he  returned  to  office, 
after  a  brief  absence,  as  joint  Secretary  of  State 
in  the  famous  "  coalition '^  ministry,  and  at  the 
close  of  that  brief- lived  admin intration  he  re- 
tired from  public  life.  In  1790  he  succeeded  to 
the  title  of  Earl  of  Guilford. 

North,  William,  was  bom  at  Fort  Frederick, 
Pemaquid,  Me.,  in  1755  j  died  in  New  York,  June 


3, 1836.  He  entered  the  army  of  the  Revolution 
in  1775 ;  led  a  company  in  the  battle  of  Mon- 
mouth, and,  iu  1779,  became  an  aid  to  Baron  de 
Steuben.  He  accompanied  the  baron  into  Vir- 
ginia, and  was  at  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis. 
North  was  so  beloved  by  Steuben  that  the  lat- 
ter willed  him  half  his  property.  From  July, 
1798,  to  June,  1800,  he  was  adjutant  and  inspect- 
or-general of  the  United  States  Army,  with  the 
rank  of  brigadier- general.  He  was  a  member 
and  speaker  of  the  New  York  Assemhly  ;  United 
States  Senator  in  1798 ;  one  of  the  fii*st  canal 
commissioners  of  New  York ;  and,  in  1812,  de- 
clined the  appointment  of  adjutant-general  of 
the  army. 

North  Carolina,  British  Invasion  of  (1780). 
Regarding  the  subjugation  of  South  Carolina  as 
complete,  Cornwallis  commenced  a  march  into 
North  Carolina  early  in  September,  1780.  The 
main  army  w&s  to  advance  by  way  of  Charlotte, 
Salisbury,  and  Hillsborough,  through  the  coun- 
ties where  Whigs  most  abounded.  Tarleton 
was  to  move  up  the  west  bank  of  the  Catawba 
River  with  the  cavalry  and  light  troops;  while 
Ferguson,  with  a  body  of  loyalist  militia  which 
he  had  volunteered  to  embody  and  organize, 
was  to  take  a  still  more  westerly  route  along 
the  eastern  foot  of  the  mountain-ranges.  Fer- 
guson's corps  was  annihilated  (Oct.  7)  in  an  en- 
gagement at  King's  Mountain  (which  see);  and 
this  so  discouraged  the  Tories  and  the  back- 
woodsmen that  they  dispersed  and  returned 
home.  Cornwallis  had  then  renched  Salisbury, 
in  which  district  he  found  the  Whigs  numerous 
and  intensely  hostile.  Having  relied  much  on 
the  support  of  Ferguson,  he  was  amazed  and 
puzzled  when  be  heard  of  his  death  and  defeat. 
Alarmed  by  demonstrations  on  his  front  and 
flanks,  Cornwallis  commenced  a  retrograde 
movement,  and  did  not  halt  until  he  reached 
Wainsborough  (Oct.  27, 1780),  8.  C,  between  the 
Broad  and  Catawba  rivers.  Here  he  remained 
until  called  to  the  pursuit  of  Greene  a  few 
weeks  later. 

North  Carolina,  Capital  of.  In  1791  the 
General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  passed  an 
act  for  fixing  the  seat  of  the  state  government, 
and  appropriating  money  for  the  erection  of 
public  buildings.  A  town  was  laid  out  in  an 
elevated  and  healthful  region,  six  miles  west  of 
the  Neuse  River,  and  named  Raleigh,  in  honor 
of  the  English  statesman  who  first  attempted 
to  plant  a  settlement  on  the  shores  of  North 
Carolina. 

North  Carolina  Coast,  Events  on  thk 
(1862-63).  General  Bumside,  when  called  to 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  left  General  J.  G.  Fos- 
ter in  command  of  the  National  troops  in  east- 
ern North  Carolina.  That  region  had  barely 
sufficient  National  troops  to  hold  the  territory 
against  the  attempts  of  the  Confederates  to  re- 
possess it.  These  attempts  were  frequently 
made.  The  little  garrison  at  the  village  of 
Washington,  on  the  Pamlico  River,  were  sur- 
prised by  Confederate  cavalry  at  early  dawn  on 
a  foggy  September  morning  (the  5th),  who  swept 
through  the  village  almost  unopposed.     They 
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were  supported  by  two  Confederate  gauboats 
ou  tbe  river.  Tbe  garrison,  after  a  sharp  street- 
figbt  for  nearly  tbree  bours,  expelled  tbe  assail- 
ants, killing  33  and  wounding  100.  Tbe  Nation- 
als lost  8  killed  and  36  wounded.  Foster  was 
reinforced  later,  and  determined  to  strike  some 
aggressive  blows  tbat  migbt  intimidate  bis  an- 
tagonists. Early  in  November  be  made  au  in- 
cnraion  in  tbe  interior  and  liberate<l  several 
bundred  slaves.  Witb  a  larger  force  he  set 
out  from  New  Berne  (Dec.  11, 1862)  to  strike  and 
broak  up  tbe  railway  at  Goldsborougb  tbat  con- 
nected Richmond  witb  tbe  Carolinas,  and  form 
a  junction  witb  tbe  National  forces  at  Suffolk 
and  Norfolk.  His  passage  of  a  large  creek  was 
disputed  by  General  Evans  and  2000  Confeder- 
ates, witb  three  pieces  of  artillery.  They  were 
routed,  and  Foster  passed  on,  skirmishing  heav- 
ily. When  near  Kinston  be  encountered  (Dec.  14) 
about  6000  Confederates,  well  posted,  and,  after 
a  sharp  fight,  they  were  driven  across  the  river, 
firing  the  bridge  behind  them.  The  flames  were 
put  out,  and  400  of  the  fugitives  were  captured. 
Foster  pushed  on  towards  Goldsborougb,  and 
near  tbat  place  was  checked  by  a  large  Confe<U 
erate  force  under  General  G.  W.  Smith.  Foster 
destroyed  the  railroad  bridge  over  the  Neuse, 
six  miles  of  tbe  railway,  and  a  half-  finished 
iron-clad  gunboat,  returning  to  New  I^rne  at 
the  end  of  eight  days  witb  a  loss  of  507  men, 
of  wbom  90  were  killed.  The  Confederate  loss 
was  near  900,  full  one  half  of  whom  were  pris- 
oners. In  tbe  winter  of  1863  Foster  sent  out 
raiding  expeditions,  liberating  many  slaves. 
The  raids  aroused  General  D.  H.  Hill,  who  con- 
centrat-ed  a  considerable  force.  He  attacked 
New  Berne  witb  twenty  guns,  but  was  repulsed, 
when  be  marched  on  Little  Washington,  and 
on  March  30  (18()3)  began  a  siege  of  the  place. 
He  planted  heavy  cannons  at  commanding 
points  and  cut  off  tbe  supplies  of  the  garrison 
of  1200  men.  General  Spinola  attempted  to 
raise  tbe  siege,  bnt  failed.  Tbe  transport  Es- 
cort, bearing  one  of  Spi unlaws  regiments,  accom- 
panied by  General  Palmer  and  others,  ran  tbe 
gauntlet  of  batteries  and  sharpshooters  and 
carried  supplies  and  troops  to  the  beleaguered 
garrison.  At  the  middle  of  April,  Hill,  expect- 
ing an  expedition  against  him,  abandoned  the 
siege  and  fled.  In  May  an  expedition,  led  by  Colo- 
nel J.  R.  Jones,  attacked  the  Confederates  eight 
miles  from  Kinston,  capturing  their  intreuch- 
inents,  with  165  prisoners.  They  were  after- 
wards attacked  (Slay  23)  by  the  Confederates, 
bnt  repulsed  their  assailants.  Colonel  Jones 
was  killed.  Near  the  end  of  tbe  month  Gen- 
oral  E.  A.  Potter  led  a  cavalry  expedition,  which 
destroyed  much  property  at  Tarborongb  and 
other  ]>laces.  The  country  was  aroused  by  this 
raid,  and  Potter  waa  compelled  to  tight  verj' 
frequently  with  Confederates  sent  against  him. 
Yet  his  loss  during  his  entire  raid  did  not  ex- 
ceed twenty-five  men.  Soon  after wanls  (July) 
Foster's  department  was  enlarged,  including 
lower  Virginia,  and,  leaving  General  Palmer  in 
command  at  New  Berne,  be  made  bis  beadquar- 
ters  at  Fortress  Monroe. 
North  Carolixia  Flag.     The  Secession  Con- 


vention of  North  Carolina  adopted  a  flag  for 
the  new  "sovereign  state,"  composed  of  red, 
white,  and  blue  eolora,  arranged  as  follows: 
Tbe  red  formed  a  broad  bar  running  parallel  to 
tbe  staff,  on  which  was  a  single  star  and  the 
dates  "  May  20, 1775,"  tbe  alleged  date  of  a  dec- 
laration of  independence  (see  Mecklenburg  Dee- 
laratiOH  of  Independence) ,  and  "  May  20, 1861,"  the 
date  of  the  Ordinance  of  Secession.  Tbe  re- 
mainder of  tbe  flag  was  composed  of  a  single 
white  and  blue  horizontal  bar. 

North  Carolina  Oranteea  (See  Grantees  of 
Xorth  Carolina.) 

North  Carolina  Loyaliats.  Tbe  Tories  were 
numerous  in  North  Carolina,  where  there  was  a 
large  Scotch  population.  The  Whigs,,  however, 
were  largely  in  the  majority,  and  in  1780  they 
treated  their  Tory  neighbors  witb  unendurable 
severity.  Cornwallis,  in  command  of  tbe  Brit- 
ish in  South  Carolina,  bad  sent  emissaries  among 
them,  who  advised  them  to  keep  quiet  until  they 
had  gathered  their  crops  in  autumn,  when  the 
British  army  would  march  to  their  assistance. 
They  were  impatient  of  the  severities  to  which 
they  were  exposed,  and  flew  to  arms  at  once. 
Of  two  considerable  parties  tbat  assembled, 
one  was  attacked  and  dispersed  at  Ramsour's 
Mills,  on  tbe  south  fork  of  the  Catawba,  on 
June  20,  1780,  by  five  hundred  North  Carolina 
militia,  under  General  Rutherford.  The  other 
party  succeeded  in  reaching  the  Britinb  posts. 
These  amounted  to  about  eight  hundred  men. 

North  Carolina  Ordinance  of  Secesaion. 

There  were  early  movements  but  late  effectual 
action  in  North  Carolina  iii  favor  of  secession. 
Her  United  States  Senator  (T.L.Clingman)  and 
her  governor  (J.  W.  Ellis)  made  early  efforts  t« 
arouse  the  people  of  that  state  to  revolt ;  bnt 
the  love  for  the  Union  was  so  strong  among  the 
people  that  they  did  not  readily  follow  such 
leaders.  The  Legislature  that  met  on  Nov.  19 
passed  an  act  providing  for  a  convention,  but 
directing  that  '^no  ordinance  of  said  convention 
dissolving  the  connection  of  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  witb  the  Federal  government,  or  con- 
necting it  with  any  other,  shall  have  any  force 
or  validity  until  it  shall  have  been  submitted 
to  and  ratified  by  a  majority  of  the  qualified 
voters  of  the  state,"  to  whom  it  should  be  sub- 
mitted at  least  a  month  after  such  submission 
should  be  advertised.  Although  there  was  no 
pretence  of  secession  until  full  four  months 
later,  the  governor  seized  tbe  United  States 
forts  within  its  borders  and  the  ai-senal  at  Fay- 
etteville,  which  Floyd  had  filled  witb  arms. 
(See  Floyd's  Disloyal  Acts.)  These  movements 
the  people  condemned.  Finally  the  Legislat- 
ure, influenced  by  the  disunion  politicians,  au- 
thorized a  convention,  and  ordei-ed  tbe  election 
of  delegates  on  the  13th  of  May,  1861.  At  tbe 
same  time  it  gave  the  governor  authority  to 
raise  10,000  men,  and  the  state  treasurer  the 
power  to  issue  $500,000  in  bills  of  credit,  in  de- 
nominations as  low  as  three  cents.  It  defined 
the  act  of  treason  to  be  levying  war  against  the 
state.  The  convention  ass^Mubled  May  20,  and 
on  the  same  day  issued  an  Ordinance  of  Seoes- 
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siou  by  a  nnanimous  vote.  On  the  same  day 
the  governor  isaned  orders  for  the  enrolment 
of  30,000  men,  and  within  three  weeks  not  less 
than  20,000  were  under  arms.  The  forts  were 
again  seized;  also  the  United  States  Mint  at 
Charlotte.  The  loyal  "  North  State,''  placed  be- 
tween Virginia  and  South  Carolina,  could  not 
withstand  the  pressure  of  the  untiring  disunion- 
ists  of  those  two  commonwealths. 

North  Carolina,  Position  of  (1861).  Great 
efforts  were  made  by  the  enemies  of  the  Repub- 
lic to  force  North  Carolina  into  revolution.  Her 
governor  (Ellis)  favored  the  movement,  but  the 
loyal  people  opposed  it.  The  South  Carolinians 
taunted  them  with  cowardice;  the  Virginia  Se- 
cessionists ti-eated  them  with  coldness ;  the  Ala- 
bamians  and  Mississippians  coaxed  them  by  the 
lips  of  commissioners.  These  efforts  were  in 
vain.  Thereupon  the  disloyal  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  acting  as  commissioner  for  Mississippi, 
went  back  to  Washington  convinced  that  the 
radical  Secessionists  of  North  Carolina  were  but 
a  handful.  The  Legislature,  in  authorizing  a 
convention,  directed  the  people,  when  they  elect- 
ed delegates  for  it,  to  vote  on  the  question  of 
"Convention"  or  "No  Convention."  Of  128 
members  of  the  convention  elected  (Jan.  28, 
1861),  82  were  Unionists.  The  people,  however, 
bad  voted  against  a  convention.  The  Legislat- 
ure, which  leaned  towards  secession,  appointed 
delegates  to  the  Peace  Congress  (which  see), 
and  also  appointed  commissioners  to  represent 
the  state  in  the  proposed  general  convention  at 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  but  with  instructions  to  act 
only  as  "  mediators  to  endeavor  to  bring  about 
a  reconciliation."  They  declared,  by  resolution 
(Feb.  4, 1861),  that  if  peace  negotiations  should 
fail.  North  Carolina  would  go  with  the  slave- 
labor  states.  They  also  provided  for  arming 
10,000  volunteers  and  the  reorganization  of  the 
militia  of  the  state.  Further  than  this  the  leg- 
islative branch  of  the  government  refused  to 
go;  and  the  people,  determined  to  avoid  war  if 
possible,  kept  on  in  the  usual  way  until  the 
clash  of  arms  at  Fort  Sumter  and  the  call  of  the 
President  for  75,000  armed  men  to  suppress  the 
insurrection  filled  the  people  of  tliat  staid  state 
with  excitement  and  alarm.  Taking  advantage 
of  this  state  of  public  feeling,  the  enemies  of  the 
Union  succeeded  in  having  an  Ordinance  of  Se- 
cession passed.  (See  North  Carolina  Ordinance 
of  Secession,) 

North  Carolina  Sanctions  Independence 

(1776).  The  appearance  of  Clinton  on  the  coast 
of  North  Carolina,  and  the  conduct  of  Governor 
Martin,  had  aroused  the  feeling  of  i-esistance  to 
British  rule  among  the  people  t'O  a  great  pitch  ; 
and  when  the  Provincial  Congress  met  at  Hali- 
fax on  April  4, 1776,  a  select  committee  was  ap- 
pointed, with  Cornelius  Harnett  at  its  head,  to 
consider  the  usurpations  and  violences  of  the 
British  government.  On  the  12th,  after  listen- 
ing to  the  report  of  this  committee,  they  unani- 
mously "  empowered  their  delegates  in  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  to  concur  with  the  delegates 
of  the  other  colonies  in  declaring  independence 
and  fonning  foreign  alliances."    Tliis  was  the 
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first  sanction  of  independence  officially  given 
by  any  colony. 

North  Carolina,  State  of.  In  December, 
1776,  the  province  of  North  Carolina  adopted  a 
state  constitution,  and  elected  Richard  Caswell 
governor.  The  national  Constitution  was  adopt- 
ed in  1789.  In  1784  the  state  ceded  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  the  terri- 
tory now  embraced 
in  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee. The  popu- 
lar sentiment  in 
North  Carolina  was 
with  the  Union  at 
the  breaking-out 
of  the  Civil  War, 
and  in  February, 
1861,  the  people 
voted,  by  a  small 
majority,  not  to 
call  a  state  conven- 
tion to  consider  the 
question  of  secession.  But  after  the  attack  on 
Fort  Sumter  the  governor  raised  troops,  and  seized 
forts  and  other  national  property,  including  the 
mint  at  Charlotte  and  the  arsenal  at  Fayetteville. 
( See  North  Carolina  Ordinance  of  Secession. )  Early 
in  1865  Fort  Fisher  was  captured,  and  General 
Sherman  made  his  victorious  march  through 
the  State  of  North  Carolina,  which  ended  in  the 
surrender  of  Johnston's  Confederate  army  in 
May.  W.  W.  Holden  was  appointed  (May  29, 
1865)  provisional  governor  of  the  state,  and  a 
convention  of  delegates,  assembled  at  Raleigh, 
adopted  resolutions  (Oct.  2)  declaring  the  Ordi- 
nance of  Secession  null,  abolishing  slavery,  and 
repudiating  the  state  debt  created  in  aid  of 
the  great  insurrection.  A  new  Legislature  was 
elected,  which  ratified  the  amendment  to  the 
national  Constitution  abolishing  slavery.  The 
new  government  of  North  Carolina  did  not  meet 
the  approval  of  Congress ;  nor  were  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  state  admitted  to  that  body. 
In  1867  a  military  government  for  North  Caro- 
lina was  instituted,  and  measures  were  taken 
for  a  reorganization  of  the  state  government. 
In  the  election  that  followed  colored  people 
voted  for  the  first  time,  when  sixtj'  thousand  of 
their  votes  were  given.  In  January,  1868,  a 
convention  adopted  a  new  constitution  for  the 
state,  which  was  ratified  by  the  people  in  April. 
It  was  approved  by  Congress,  and  North  Caro- 
lina was  declared  (June,  1868)  to  be  entitled  to 
representation  in  that  body.  On  July  11, 1868, 
the  President  proclaimed  that  North  Carolina 
had  resumed  its  place  in  the  Union.  The  Fif- 
teenth Amendment  to  the  national  Constitution 
was  ratified  March  4, 1869,  by  a  large  majority. 
During  that  year  and  the  next  the  peace  of  the 
stat-e  was  much  disturbed  by  the  outrages  com- 
mitted by  a  lawless  body  of  men  called  the  "  Ku- 
KluxKlun."  They  were  masked  outlaws.  Gov- 
ernor Holden  declared  martial  law  in  two  coun- 
ties; and  for  this  act  articles  of  impeuchment 
were  preferred  against  him,  and  he  was  con- 
victed and  removed  from  ofiice. 

North  Carolina,  Thk  Colony  of,  was  one  of 
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the  original  thirteen  states  of  the  Union.  Its 
coasts  were  discoyered,  it  is  suppose^l,  by  Cabot 
(1498)  and  Verazzani  (1524),  and  later  by  the 
people  sent  out  by  Walter  Raleigh.  The  first 
attempt  at  settlement  in  that  region  was  made 
by  one  hundred  and  eight  persons  under  Ralph 
Lane,  who  landed  on  Roanoke  Island  in  1585. 
It  was  unsuccessful.  {S*ie  Virginia.)  Other  col- 
onies were  sent  out  by  Raleigh,  and  the  last  one 
was  never  heard  of  afterwards.  No  other  at- 
tempts to  settle  there  were  made  until  after  the 
middle  of  the  17th  century.  So  early  as  1609 
some  colonists  from  Jamestown  seated  them- 
selves on  the  Nansemond,  near  the  Dismal 
Swamp;  and  in  1622  Porey,  Secretary  of  the 
Virginia  colony,  penetrated  the  country  with 
a  few  friends  t-o  the  tide- waters  of  the  Chowan. 
(See  Porey.)  In  1630  Sir  Robert  Heath,  the  At- 
torney-general of  Charles  I.,  obtained  from  that 
monarch  a  patent  for  a  domain  south  of  Vir- 
ginia six  degrees  of  latitude  in  width,  but  it 
was  declared  void  in  1663.  Ten  years  before,  a 
few  Presbyterians  from  Jamestown,  under  Roger 
Green,  suffering  persecution  there,  settled  on  the 
Chowan,  near  the  site  of  Edenton.  Other  non- 
conformists followed.  The  New  England  hive 
of  colonists  had  begun  to  swarm,  and  some  Pu- 
ritans appeared  in  a  vessel  in  the  Cape  Fear 
River  (1661)  and  bought  lands  of  the  Indians. 
They  were  planting  the  fruitful  seeds  of  a  col- 
ony, when  news  i-eached  them  that  Charles  II. 
had  given  the  whole  region  to  eight  of  his  court- 
iers (see  Grantees  of  North  Carolina)  and  called  it 
"  Carolina.''  Nearly  all  of  the  New-Englanders 
left.  Governor  Berkeley,  of  Virginia,  was  au- 
thorized to  extend  his  authority  over  the  few 
settlers  on  the  Chowan.  He  organized  a  sepa- 
rate government  instead,  calling  it  **  Albemarle 
County  "  colony,  in  compliment  to  one  of  the  pro- 
prietors, and  appointed  William  Drummond,  a 
Presbyterian  from  Scotland  (settled  in  Virginia), 
governor.  (See  Bacon's  Itebellion.)  Two  years 
later  some  emigrants  came  from  Barbadoes, 
bought  land  of  the  Indians  on  the  bonlere  of 
the  Cape  Fear  River,  and,  near  the  site  of  Wil- 
mington, founded  a  settlement,  with  Sir  John 
Yeamans  as  governor.  This  settlement  waa 
also  organized  into  a  political  community,  and 
called  the  *'  Clarendon  County  "  colony,  in  com- 
pliment to  one  of  the  proprietors.  (See  Gran- 
tees of  North  Carolina.)  Yeamans's  jurisdiction 
extended  from  the  Cape  Fear  to  the  St.  John's 
River,  in  Florida.  This  settlement  became 
permanent,  and  so  the  foundations  of  the  com- 
monwealth of  North  Carolina  were  laid.  In 
1674  the  popuhition  wiis  about  four  thou- 
sand. Settlements  had  been  begun  farther 
south  (see  South  Carolina ),  and  th*  proprie- 
tors had  gorgeous  visions  of  a  grand  empire  in 
America.  The  philosopher  John  Locke  and  the 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury  prepared  (1669)  a  scheme  of 
government  for  the  colony,  which  contemplated 
a  feudal  system  wholly  at  variance  with  the 
feelings  of  the  settlers,  and  it  was  never  put 
into  practical  operation.  (See  Fundamental  Con- 
stitutions.) Excessive  taxation  and  other  causes 
had  made  wide-spread  discontent,  and  in  1677 
tlie  people  of  Albemarle  County  colony  revolt- 


ed, seized  the  governor  and  the  public  Ainds 
(Dec.  10),  imprisoned  him  and  six  of  his  coun- 
cil, called  an  assembly,  appointed  a  new  gov- 
ernor and  Judges,  and  for  two  years  conducted 
public  affairs  independent  of  foreign  control. 
Then  was  enforced  the  political  idea  of  Hol- 
land— "Taxation  without  representation  is  tyr- 
anny.'' In  1683  Setb  Sothel  appeared  in  North 
Carolina  as  governor.  He  ruled  the  colony  six 
years,  when  his  rapacity  and  comiption  conhl 
no  longer  be  endured,  and  they  seized  and  ban- 
ished him.  Perfect  quiet  was  not  restored  un- 
til the  good  Quaker  John  Archdale  came  as 
governor  in  1695,  when  the  colony  started  on  a 
prosperous  career.  In  1705  Thomas  Carey  was 
appointed  governor,  but  was  afterwai*ds  re- 
moved, whereupon  he  incited  a  rebellion,  and, 
at  the  head  of  an  armed  force,  attacked  Eden- 
ton, the  capital.  The  iusurrecti<m  was  sup- 
pressed (1711)  by  regular  troops  from  Virginia. 
The  province  had  become  involved  in  war  with 
the  Indians,  led  by  the  Tuscaroras  (see  Iroquois 
Confederacy)^  and  in  one  night  (Oct.  2, 1711)  one 
hundred  and  thirty  persons  were  massacred  by 
the  barbarians.  Troops  and  friendly  Indians 
from  South  Carolina  came  to  the  relief  of  the 
white  people,  and  hostilities  ceased ;  but  the 
Indians,  badly  treated,  made  war  again,  and 
again  help  came  from  South  Carolina.  The 
war  was  ended  when  eight  hundred  Tuscararas 
were  captured  (March,  1713),  and  the  remainder 
joined  their  kindred,  the  Iroquois,  in  New  York. 
In  1729  Carolina  became  a  royal  province,  and 
was  divided  permanently  into  two  parts,  called, 
respectively,  Nortli  and  South  Carolina.  Settle- 
ments in  the  North  Statue  gradually  increased, 
and  when  the  disputes  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  English-American  colonies  began  the 
people  were  much  agitated.  In  1769  the  As- 
sembly of  North  Carolina  denied  the  right  of 
Parliament  to  tax  the  colonists  withont  their 
consent.  In  the  interior  of  the  colony  an  insur- 
rectionary movement  began  (see  Regulatin's) \ 
and  in  1774  North  Carolina  sent  delegates  to 
the  First  Continental  Congress.  Finally  an  as- 
sociation was  formed  in  Mecklenburg  County 
for  its  defence ;  and  in  May,  1775,  they  virtually 
declared  themselves  independent  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. ( See  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence.) Alarmed  at  the  state  of  affairs,  the  roy- 
al governor  (Martin)  abdicated,  and  took  refuge 
on  board  a  man-of-war  in  the  Cape  Fear  River. 
A  provincial  convention  assumed  the  govern- 
ment and  organized  a  body  of  troops.  (See 
Moor^s  Creek  Bridge^  Battle  at.)  A.  stat-e  con- 
stitution was  adopted  in  a  congress  at  Halifkx 
(Dec.  18, 1776),  and  the  government  was  admin- 
istered by  a  Provincial  Congress  and  a  Commit- 
tee of  Safety  until  1777,  when  Richard  Caswell 
was  chosen  the  first  governor  of  the  state. 

North  Pomt,  Battle  of  (1814).  The  hu  roiliat- 
ing  events  of  the  capture  of  Washington  created 
intense  excitement  throughout  the  country,  but 
were  somewhat  atoned  for  by  the  able  defence 
of  Baltimore,  which  soon  afterwards  occurred. 
While  Washington  was  suffering,  Baltimore  was 
threatened.  All  the  shores  of  (Chesapeake  Bay 
were  menaced  with  plunder  and  devastation. 
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The  British  fleet  fiually  sailed  for  the  month  of 
the  Patapsco  River,  on  the  bank  of  which  Bal- 
timore stands,  ten  miles  from  the  Chesapeake. 
At  every  light -honse  and  signal- station  on 
land  alarm -gnns  were  fired,  and  general  con- 
sternati(»n  prevailed  among  the  inhabitants. 
On  Sunday,  July  11,  1814,  the  British  fleet  ap- 
peared off  Patapsco  Bay  with  a  large  force  of 
land-troops,  nnder  the  command  of  the  victori- 
ons  General  Ross.  At  sunrise  the  next  morn- 
ing he  landed  9000  troops  at  North  Point, 
twelve  miles  above  Btiltimore,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  British  fleet  entered  the  Patapsco  to 
bombard  Fort  McHenry,  which  guarded  the  har- 
bor of  Baltimore,  a  city  of  40,000  inhabitants  at 
that  time,  and  a  place  against  which  the  British 
held  a  grudge,  because  of  the  numerous  priva- 
teers, of  the  swift-sailing,  clipper  order,  which 
had  been  sent  out  to  depredate  on  British  com- 
merce afloat.     The  citizens  of  Baltimore  had 
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wisely  provided  for  the  emergency.  A  large 
number  of  troops  were  gathered  around  the 
city.  Fort  McHenry  was  ganisoned  by  1000 
men,  nn<ler  Major  George  ArniiHtea<l,  and  sup- 
ported by  batteries.  The  citizens  had  con- 
structed a  long  line  of  fortifications  on  what  is 
now  Patterson  Park.  Intelligence  of  the  land- 
ing of  the  British  at  North  Point  produced 
great  alarm  in  Baltimore.  A  large  number  of 
families,  with  such  property  as  they  could  carry 
with  them,  fled  to  the  country,  and  inns,  for  a 
hundred  miles  north  of  the  city,  were  filled  with 
refugees.  The  veteran  general  Samuel  Smith 
was  in  chief  command  of  the  military  at  Balti- 
more, then  about  9000  strong.  Gen.  Winder  had 
joined  him  (Sept.  10)  with  all  the  forces  at  his 
command.  When  news  of  the  landing  of  the 
British  came.  General  Smith  sent  General  Striek- 
er with  3200  men  in  that  direction  to  watch  the 
movements  of  the  invaders  and  act  as  circum- 


stances might  require.  Some  volunteers  and 
militia  were  also  sent  to  co-operate  with  Striek- 
er. Feeling  confident  of  success,  Roeis,  accompa- 
nied by  Admiral  Cockburn,  rode  gayly  in  front 
of  the  troops  as  they  moved  towards  Baltimore. 
They  had  marched  about  an  hour,  when  they 
halted  and  spent  another  hour  in  resting  and 
careless  carousing  at  a  tavern.  From  Colonel 
Sterett's  regiment  General  Strieker  had  sAnt 
forward  companies  led  by  Captains  Levering 
and  Howard,  150  in  number,  and  commanded 
by  Major  R.  K.  Heath.  They  were  accompanied 
by  Asquith's  (and  a  few  other)  riflemen,  sev- 
enty in  number,  a  small  piece  of  artillery,  and 
some  cavalry,  nnder  Lieutenant  Stiles.  They 
met  the  British  advancing  at  a  point  about 
seven  miles  from  Baltimore.  Two  of  Asquith's 
rifle-men,  concealed  iu  a  hollow,  fired  upon  Ross 
and  Cockburn  as  they  were  riding  ahead  of  the 
troops,  when  the  former  fell  from  his  horse,  mor- 
tally wounded,  and  he  died  in  the  arms 
of  his  favorite  aid,  Duncan  McDougall, 
before  his  bearers  reached  the  boats.  The 
command  now  devolved  on  Colonel  A.  A. 
Brooke.  Under  his  direction  the  entire 
invading  force  pressed  forward,  and,  at 
about  two  o*clock  (Sept.  12,  1814),  met 
the  first  line  of  General  Strieker's  main 
bodj',  when  a  severe  combat  began.  The 
battle  raged  for  two  hours,  when  the  su- 
perior force  of  the  British  compelled  the 
Americans  to  fall  back  towanls  Balti- 
more; and  at  Worthington's  Mill,  about 
half  a  mile  in  front  of  the  intrenchments 
cast  up  by  the  citizens,  they  were  joined 
by  General  Winder  and  his  forces.  The 
British  halted  and  bivouacked  for  the 
light  on  the  battle-field.  Mean  while,  the 
British  fleet  had  prepared  to  attack  Fort 
McHenry,  and,  on  the  morning  of  the  13th, 
began  a  bombardment,  which  was  kept 
up  until  the  next  morning.  At  the  same 
time  the  land -force  began  to  move  on 
Baltimore.  Their  movements  were  very 
cautious,  and,  at  evening.  Colonel  Brooke 
had  an  interview  with  Admiral  Cochrane. 
It  was  decided  that  the  movements  of  the 
British  on  land  and  water  were  failures, 
and  that  prudence  demanded  an  immediate  aban- 
donment of  the  enterprise.  At  three  o'clock  on 
the  morning  of  the  14th,  in  the  midst  of  dark- 
ness and  rain,  the  land -troops  stole  away  to 
their  ships,  and,  at  an  early  hour,  the  bombard- 
ment of  the  fort  ceased  and  the  British  ships 
withdrew.  Baltimore  was  saved.  The  British 
hod  lost,  in  killed  and  wounded,  289  men;  the 
Americans  lost,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prison- 
ers, 213.  The  gi-atefnl  citizens  of  Baltimore  de- 
vised a  memorial  of  the  salvation  of  their  city 
and  of  the  actors  in  it,  as  enduring  as  marble 
could  make  it.  For  them  Maximilian  Godefroy 
designed  the  beautiful  structure  which  stands  in 
Calvert  Street,  almost  in  the  centre  of  the  city, 
which  contained  in  1876  about  300,000  souls.  It 
is  in  the  form  of  a  cenotaph,  as  seen  in  the  en- 
graving (page  1014),  surmounted  by  a  column 
representing  the  Roman  fasces.  Tbe  whole  mon- 
ument, including  the  exquisitely  wrought  fe- 
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male  fignre  at  the  top,  symbolizing  the  city  of 
Baltimore,  is  almost  tifty-three  feet  in  height. 
It  was  erected  in  1815,  at  a  cost  of  $60,000. 

Northeastern  Boundary.  A  dispute  con- 
cerning the  exact  boundary  between  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  the  British  possessions  on  the 
east,  as  detined  by  the  treaty  of  peace  in  1783, 
was  still  unsettled  at  the  close  of  President 
Jackson's  administration,  in  1837.  In  conform- 
ity with  the  treaty  of  Ghent  (1814),  the  ques- 
tion concerning  that  boundary  was,  in  1829,  sub- 


caused  great  heat  concerning  the  northeastern 
boundary.    The  people  of  Maine  were  much  ex- 
cited, and  armed  in  defence  of  what  they  deem- 
ed their  rights.     In  fact,  there  were  prepara- 
tions for  war  in  both  Maine  and  New  Bnins- 
wick,  and  the  peaceful  relations  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  were  threatened 
with  rupture.     President  Van  Buren  sent  Gen- 
eral Scott  to  that   frontier  in  the  winter  of 
1839,  and,  by  his  wise  and  conciliatory  conduct, 
quiet  was  produced   and  bloodshed  was  pre- 
vented.    The   whole  dispute 
was  finally  settled  by  a  treaty 
(Aug.  20,  1842)  negotiated  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  by  Daniel 
Webster,  Secretary  of  StAte, 
and  Lord  Ash  burton,  acting 
for  Great  Britain,  who  had 
been  sent  as  a  special  minis- 
ter for  that  purpose.    Besides 
settling  the  boundary  ques- 
tion, the  treaty  provided  for 
the  final  suppression  of  the 
slave-trade  and  for  giving  up 
^     in     ipn    It    <^i^iiiiDal  fugitives  from  jus- 
1    g     S     Iffl    i^    tice  in  certain  cases. 

Northeastern  Paaaage  to 
India  sought.  The  Dutch 
had  large  commercial  inter- 
ests in  tlie  East  Indies.  The 
Dutch  East  India  Company 
was  formed  in  1602,  and  the 
establishment  of  similar  com- 
panies to  trade  with  the  West 
Indies  had  been  suggested  by 
William  Usselinx,  of  Antwerp. 
The  Dutch  had  watched  with 
interest  the  efiforts  of  the 
English  and  others  to  find  a 
northwest  passage  to  India; 
but  Linschooten,  the  eminent 
Dutch  geographer,  believed 
that  a  more  feasible  passage 
was  to  be  found  around  the 
north  of  Europe.  There  was 
a  general  belief  in  Holland 
mitted  to  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  for  arbi-   that  there  was  an  open  polar  sea,  where  per- 
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tration.  Instead  of  deciding  the  question  sub 
mitted  to  him,  he  fixed  a  new  boundary  (Jan- 
uary, 1837)  not  contemplated  by  either  party. 
The  American  minister  at  the  Hague  immedi- 
ately protested  against  the  decision,  bnt,  as  it 
gave  territory  in  dispute  to  Great  Britain,  that 
government  accepted  the  decision.  The  State 
of  Maine,  bordering  on  the  British  territory  of 
New  Brunswick,  protested  against  the  award. 
Collisions  occurred,  and  the  national  govern- 
ment began  negotiations  with  Maine  with  a 
view  to  an  amicable  settlement  of  the  afiair. 
An  agent  appointed  by  Maine  recommended 
that  state  to  cede  to  the  United  States  her 
claim  beyond  the  boundary -line  recommend- 
ed by  the  arbiter,  for  an  ample  indemnity. 
The  subject  passed  through  the  various  stages 
of  discussion  and  negotiation,  until  the  irrita- 
tions caused  by  the  sympathy  of  the  Americans 
for  the  Canadians  who  had  broken  out  into 
open  rebellion  against  the  British  government 


petual  summer  reigned,  and  that  a  happy,  culti- 
vated people  existed  there.  To  find  these  people 
and  this  northeastern  marine  route  to  India  Will- 
iam Barentz,  a  pilot  of  Amsterdnm,  sailed  (June, 
1594),  with  four  vessels  furnished  by  the  gor- 
emment  and  several  cities  of  the  Netherlands, 
for  the  Arctic  seas.  Barentz^s  vessel  became 
separated  from  the  rest.  He  reached  and  ex- 
plored Nova  Zembla.  Tlie  vessels  all  retnmed 
before  the  winter.  Linschooten  had  accompa- 
nied one  of  the  ships,  and  remained  firm  in  his 
belief  in  the  feasibility  of  a  northeast  passage. 
Another  expedition  sent  in  the  summer  of  1595 
was  an  ntter  failure.  A  third,  in  1596,  under 
Barentz  and  others,  penetrated  the  polar  waters 
beyond  the  eightieth  parallel,  and  discovered 
and  landed  upon  Spitzbergcn.  Two  of  the  ves- 
sels rounded  Nova  Zembla,  where  they  were  ice- 
bound until  the  next  year,  their  crews  suffering 
terribly.  Barentz  died  in  his  boat  in  June,  1597, 
just  at  the  beginning  of  the  polar  summer.    His 
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eonipauioDS  escaped  and  letnrned.  Nothing 
more  was  attempted  in  this  direction  nntil  the 
Dutch  sent  Henry  Hudson,  in  1609,  to  search  for 
a  northeast  passage  to  India.  (See  dudwu, 
Henry.)  It  remained  for  a  Swedish  explorer  to 
make  the  passage  in  a  steamship  in  1879,  pass- 
ing from  the  Arctic  seas  into  the  Paciiic  Ocean, 
through  Behring's  Strait.   (See  Arctic  Discovery,) 

Northern  and  Southern  Parties  in  the  Con- 
tinental CongresA.  The  Southern  members  of 
the  tirst  Continental  Congress  (1774)  were  dis- 
turbed by  the  clause  in  the  American  Associa- 
tion, then  adopted,  by  which  they  determined 
"wholly  to  discontinue  the  slave-tra<le ;"  and 
the  paragraph  in  the  Declaration  of.  Indepen- 
dence in  which  Jefferson  denounced  the  slave- 
trade  and  slavery  was  rejected  by  the  Congress 
of  1776,  in  deference  to  the  people  of  South  Car- 
olina and  Georgia.  A  few  days  after  the  amend- 
ed declaration  was  adopted,  in  the  tirst  debates 
on  a  plan  for  a  confederation  of  the  states,  there 
appeared  mnch  antagonism  of  feeling  between 
the  representatives  of  the  Northern  and  South- 
ern States,  founded  partially  upon  climate,  pur- 
suits, and  systems  of  labor,  but  more  largely 
on  the  latter.  When  members  from  the  North 
spoke  freely  of  the  evils  of  slavery,  a  member 
from  South  Carolina  declared  that  "  if  property 
in  slaves  should  be  questioned,  there  must  be  an 
end  to  the  confederation/'  So,  in  the  conven- 
tion that  framed  the  national  Constitution,  that 
instrument  could  not  have  received  the  sanction 
of  a  majority  of  the  convention  had  the  imme- 
diate abolition  of  the  slave-trade  been  insisted 
upon.  Soon  after  the  arrival  of  Gerard,  the  first 
French  minister,  at  Philadelphia,  he  wrote  (1778) 
toVergennes:  "  The  states  of  the  South  and  of  the 
North,  under  existing  subjects  of  estrangement 
and  division,  are  two  distinct  parties,  which,  at 
present,  count  but  few  deserters.  The  division  is 
attributed  to  moral  aud  philosophical  causes/' 

Nortfaem  and  "Western  Invasiona.  In  the 
autnron  of  1780  the  northern  and  western  portion 
of  the  State  of  New  York  suffered  a  serious  in- 
vasion from  British  regulars,  Canadians,  Tories, 
and  Indians.  A  British  force  under  Major  Carle- 
ton  came  np  Lake  Champlain  in  eight  vessels, 
and  landed  (Oct.  10, 1780)  at  South  Bay,  near  its 
head.  Suddenly  appearing  before  Fort  Auue, 
the  weak  garrison  gave  it  up,  and  it  was  burn- 
ed. Carleton  pushed  on  towards  Fort  George, 
and  sent  a  marauding  party  to  Fort  Edward. 
Some  of  his  party  penetrated  the  forest  from 
Crown  Point,  intending  to  destroy  Soheuectady, 
but  proceeded  no  farther  than  Ballston,  which 
they  desolated.  At  the  same  time  another  ex- 
pedition set  out  from  Canada,  and  fell  upon  the 
upper  settlements  of  the  Connecticut  valley.  At 
that  time  the  people  of  Vermont  were  coquetting 
with  the  British  authorities  (see  Coquetting  with 
the  British)  and  were  unmolested.  Meanwhile, 
an  invading  force  from  Niagara,  about  one  thou- 
sand strong,  crossed  over  from  Oneida  Lake  to 
the  Susquehanna  valley  and  invaded  the  Scho- 
harie settlements,  then  defended  by  three  forts 
designated  as  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower.  Their 
object  was  the  destruction  of  these  settlements. 


They  began  their  horrid  work  (Oct  17,  1780) 
around  the  Middle  fort,  and  completed  it  in  a 
few  hours.  They  unsuccessfully  attacked  the 
other  two,  but  desolated  the  country  around. 
Ou  hearing  of  this  western  invasion,  Governor 
Clinton  ordered  General  Robert  Van  Rensselaer 
to  gather  a  force  to  check  it.  He  left  Schenec- 
tady on  the  18th  of  October  with  a  considerable 
force,  sending  couriers  ahead  to  announce  his 
coming,  with  orders  to  keep  the  invaders  in 
check.  In  the  meantime,  not  far  from  Palatine 
Bridge,  Colonel  John  Brown  had  a  severe  skir- 
mish (Oct.  19)  with  them,  in  which  himself  and 
thirty  of  his  men  were  killed.  The  remainder 
fled  to  Fort  Plain,  at  which  place  Van  Rens- 
selaer arrived  about  an  hour  after  the  conflict. 
Pursuing  the  invaders,  who  were  plundering 
and  burning,  he  overtook  them  at  about  sunset, 
when  an  irregular  firing  was  begun  and  kept  np 
until  dark,  with  great  loss  to  the  marauders.  The 
pursuit  was  continued  the  next  day;  but  when 
Van  Rensselaer  reached  Fort  Herkimer,  not  far 
above  Little  Falls,  on  the  Mohawk,  he  lost  sight 
of  the  trail  of  the  fugitives.  Sir  John  Johnson, 
who  was  in  command  of  these  western  invaders, 
having  lost  his  baggage  and  artillery,  had  gone 
around  to  the  south  of  Fort  Herkimer  aud  made 
a  hurried  march  to  Oswego.  Governor  Clinton 
bad  come  up  the  valley  and  taken  the  chief  com- 
mand. He  ordercil  a  pursuit,  but  it  was  soon 
abandoned.  In  this  invasion  full  200  dwellings 
were  burned  and  250,000  bushels  of  wheat,  a  large 
quantity  of  other  grain,  with  forage,  and  a  vast 
amount  of  other  property,  were  destroyed. 

Northern  Frontier,  Troop8  on  the  (1812). 
The  defeat  of  Hull  had  weakened  the  coufldeuce 
of  the  government  and  the  people  in  an  easy  con- 
quest of  Canada,  and  immediate  steps  were  tak- 
en, when  the  armistice  (which  see)  of  Dearborn 
was  ended,  to  place  troops  along  the  northern 
frontier  sufficient  to  make  successful  invasion, 
or  prevent  one  from  the  other  side.  Vermont 
and  New  York  joined,  in  co-operation  wifh  the 
United  States,  in  placing  (September,  1812)  3000 
regulars  and  2000  militia  on  the  bonlers  of  Lake 
Champlain,  under  Dearborn's  immediate  com- 
mand. Another  force  of  militia  was  stationed 
at  difierent  points  along  the  south  bank  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  their  left  resting  at  Sackett's  Har- 
bor, at  the  eastern  end  of  Lake  Ontario.  A  third 
army  was  placed  along  the  Niagara  frontier,  from 
Fort  Niagara  to  Bufl:*alo,  then  a  small  village. 
This  latter  force  of  about  6000  men,  half  regulars 
and  volunteers  and  half  militia,  were  under  the 
immediate  command  of  Major-general  Stephen 
Van  Rensselaer,  a  leading  Federalist  of  New  York. 

Northern  Georgia,  Operations  in.  After 
Bragg's  failure  at  Missionaries'  Ridge  (which 
see)  General  Joseph  £.  Johnston  was  put  in 
command  of  bis  army.  When  the  latter  heard 
of  Sherman's  raid  (which  see),  and  perceived 
that  Polk  could  not  resist  him,  he  sent  two  di- 
visions of  Hardee's  corps,  under  Generals  Stew- 
art and  Anderson,  to  assist  the  prelate.  Grnnt, 
in  command  at  Chattanooga  (February,  1864), 
sent  General  Palmer  with  a  force  to  counteract 
this  movement.    Palmer  moved  with  his  corps 
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directly  upon  Daltoii  (Feb.  22),  where  Jobneton 
was  eucamped.  The  Confederates  were  cou- 
stantly  pushed  back,  and  there  was  almost  con- 
tinually heavy  skirmishing.  lu  the  centre  of 
Rocky  Face  valley,  on  a  rocky  eminence,  the 
Confederates  made  a  stand,  but  were  soon  driv- 
en from  the  crest  by  General  Turchin,  after  a 
severe  struggle.  The  Confederates  rallied,  and, 
returning  with  an  overwhelming  force,  retook 
the  hill.  Palmer  finding  his  adversaries  gath- 
ering in  force  larger  than  his  own,  and  learning 
that  the  object  of  his  expedition  had  been  ac- 
complished, in  the  calling  back  of  Hanlee  by 
Johnston,  fell  back  and  took  post  (Mai*ch  10) 
at  Ringgold.  In  this  short  campaign  the  Na- 
tionals lost  350  killed  and  wounded ;  the  Con- 
federates about  200. 

Northmen  in  Amexloa.  The  Scandinavians 
— inhabitants  of  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Swe- 
den— were  called  Northmen.  They  were  famous 
navigators,  and,  in  the  ninth  century,  discovered 
Iceland  and  Greenland.  In  the  tenth  century  a 
colony  led  by  Eric  the  Red  was  planted  in  the 
latter  country  (983).  It  is  said  that  an  advent- 
urer named  Bjami  discovered  the  mainland 
of  North  America  in  the  tenth  century  (986). 
These  people  were  chiefly  from  Norway,  and 
kept  up  communication  with  the  parent  coun- 
try. According  to  an  Icelandic  chronicle,  Cap- 
tain Lief,  sou  of  Eric  the  Red,  sailed  in  a  little 
Norwegian  vessel  (1001),  with  thirty-five  men, 
to  follow  up  the  discovery  of  BJarni,  and  was 
driven  by  gales  to  a  rugged  coast,  supposed  to 
have  been  Labrador.  He  explored  the  shores 
southward  to  a  more  genial  climate  and  a  well- 
wooded  country,  supposed  to  have  been  Nova 
Scotia,  and  then  to  another,  still  farther  south, 
abounding  in  grapes,  which  he  named  Vineland, 
supposed  to  have  been  Massachusetts,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Boston.  Lief  and  his  crew  built 
huts  and  wintered  in  Vineland,  and  returned 
to  Greenland  in  the  spring,  his  vessel  loaded 
with  timber.  Thorwald,  Liefs  brother,  went 
to  Vineland  with  thirty  men  in  1002,  and  win- 
tered there  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Hope  Bay, 
R.  I.,  it  is  supposed.  The  next  year  he  sent 
some  of  his  men  to  examine  the  coasts,  with  the 
intention  of  planting  a  colony.  They  were  gone 
all  summer,  and  it  is  believed  they  went  as  far 
south  as  Cupe  May.  In  1004  Thorwald  explored 
the  coast  eastward,  and  was  killed  in  a  skirmish 
with  the  natives  (see  Skrcslings)^  and  the  follow- 
ing year  his  companions  returned  to  Greenland. 
Thorst<;in,  a  younger  son  of  Eric,  sailed  for  Vine- 
land  with  twenty-five  companions  and  his  young 
wife,  Gndrida,  whom  he  had  married  only  a  few 
weeks  before.  Adverse  winds  drove  the  lit- 
tle vessel  on  a  desolate  shore  of  Greenland,  on 
the  boi-ders  of  Baffin's  Bay,  where  the  company 
remained  till  spring.  There  Thorstein  died,  and 
sadly  his  young  wife  took  his  body  back  to 
Eric's  house.  During  the  next  summer  Thor- 
finn  Karlsefui,  a  rich  Norwegian  living  in  Ice- 
land, went  to  Greenland,  fell  in  love  with  the 
young  widow,  Gndrida,  and,  with  his  bride  and 
one  hundred  and  sixty  persons  (five  of  them 
young  married  women),  sailed,  in  three  ships, 
for  Viuelaud|  to  plant  a  colony.    They  lauded, 


it  is  supposed,  in  Rhode  Island.  Thorfinn  re- 
mained in  Vineland  about  three  years,  where 
Gudrida  gave  birth  to  a  son,  whom  they  named 
Snorre,  who  became  the  progenitor  of  Albert 
Thorwaldsen,  the  great  Danish  sculptor.  Re- 
turning to  Iceland,  Thorfinn  died  there,  and  his 
widow  and  her  son  went,  in  turn,  on  a  pilgrimage 
to  Rome.  Icelandic  manuscripts  mention  visits 
to  Vineland  in  1125, 1135,  and  1147.  About  1390 
Nicolo  Zeno,  a  Venetian,  visited  Greenland,  and 
there  met  fishermen  who  had  been  on  the  coasts 
of  America.  (See  Zeno,  Nicolo.)  A  remarkable 
structure  yet  standing  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  is  sup- 
posed by  some  to  have  been  erected  by  the 
Northmen.  (See  Old  Tower  at  Xewport)  Bishop 
Thorlack,'  of  Iceland,  a  descendant  of  Gndrida, 
compiled  a  record  of  the  voyages  of  the  North- 
men from  the  old  chronicles. 

Northwestern  Territory,  The.  The  Con- 
gress was  in  session  in  New  York  city  while  the 
convention  that  framed  the  national  Constitu- 
tion was  sitting  in  Philadelphia.  That  body 
performed  an  act  at  that  session  second  only  in 
importance  to  the  crowning  act  of  the  conven- 
tion at  Philadelphia.  On  July  11, 1787,  a  com- 
mittee, of  which  Nathan  Dane,  of  Massachu- 
setts, was  chairman,  reported  '^  An  Ordinance  for 
the  Government  of  the  Territory  of  the  United 
States  northwest  of  the  Ohio.''  This  territory 
was  limited  to  the  ceded  lands  in  that  region. 
This  report,  embodied  in  a  bill,  contained  a  spe- 
cial proviso  that  the  estates  of  all  persons  dying 
intestate  in  the  territory  should  be  equally  di- 
vided among  all  the  children  or  next  of  kin  in 
equal  degree,  thns  striking  a  fatal  blow  at  the 
unjust  law  of  primogeniture.  It  also  provide<l 
and  declared  that  **  there  shall  be  neither  slav- 
ery nor  involuntary  servitude  in  the  said  terri- 
tory, otherwise  than  in  the  punishment  of  crimes 
whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  fully  convict- 
ed." This  ordinance  was  a<lopted  on  the  13th, 
after  a<lding  a  clause  relative  to  the  reclamation 
of  fugitives  from  labor,  similar  to  that  which 
was  incoiporated  in  the  national  Constitntion  a 
few  weeks  later.  This  oitlinauce,  and  the  fact 
that  Indian  titles  to  seventeen  million  acres  of 
land  in  that  region  had  lately  been  extinguished 
by  treaty  with  several  of  the  dusky  tribes  (the 
Six  Nations,  Wyandots,  Delawares,  and  Shaw- 
noesc),  caused  a  sudden  and  great  influx  of  set- 
tlers into  the  countiy  along  the  northern  banks 
of  the  Ohio.  The  **  Northwest  Territory ''  so  es- 
tablished included  the  present  states  of  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin.  J[t 
is  estimated  that  within  a  year  following  the 
organization  of  the  territory  full  twenty  thou- 
sand men,  women,  and  children  passed  down  the 
Ohio  River  to  become  settlers  upon  its  banks. 

Norton,  John,  was  bom  in  Hertfordshire, 
England,  May  6,  1606 ;  died  in  Boston,  Mass., 
April  5, 1663.  Becoming  a  Puritan  preacher,  he 
came  to  New  Plymouth  in  1635,  and  went  to 
Boston  in  1636,  while  the  Hutchinsoniau  con- 
troversy (which  see)  was  running  high.  He 
soon  became  minister  of  the  church  at  Ipswich. 
In  1648  he  assisted  in  framing  the  Cambridge 
Platform  (which  see).    He  went  with  Simon 
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Bradstreet  to  Charles  II.,  after  bis  restoration, 
to  get  a  coufirmation  of  the  Massachusetts  char- 
ter. A  requirement  which  the  king  insisted 
upon — namely,  that  justice  should  he  adminis- 
tered in  the  royal  name,  and  that  all  persous  of 
good  moral  character  should  be  admitted  to  the 
Lord's  Supper,  and  their  children  to  baptism — 
was  very  offensive  to  the  colonists,  who  treated 
their  agents  who  agreed  to  tbe  requirement 
with  such  coldness  that  it  hastened  the  death 
of  Norton,  it  is  said.  The  first  Latin  prose  book 
written  in  the  country  was  by  Norton — an  an- 
swer to  questions  relating  to  church  govern- 
ment. He  also  wrote  a  treatise  against  the 
Quakers,  entitled  Th€  Heart  of  New  England  Bent 
bif  Blaspkemiee  of  the  Present  Oeneration.  Norton 
encouraged  the  persecution  of  the  Quakers,  who 
declared  that  *^  by  the  immediate  power  of  the 
Lord  '*  he  *'  was  smitten  and  died.^ 

Notable  "Wedding;  John  H.  Morgan,  the 
noted  guerilla  chief,  was  married  at  Murfrees- 
borongh,  Tenn.,  to  the  daughter  of  Charles 
Ready,  a  meml>er  of  Congress  in  1853.  It  oc- 
curred while  President  Jefferson  Davis  was  vis- 
iting Bragg's  army,  then  lying  near  Murfrees- 
borongh,  before  the  great  battle  there  at  the 
close  of  the  year.  Davis  and  the  principal 
army  officers  were  at  the  wedding.  Bi8hop 
Polk,  of  Louisiana,  then  a  Confederate  major- 
general,  assumed  the  office  of  prelate  in  the 
Christian  Church  for  the  occasion  and  married 
them.  The  floor  of  the  room  was  carpeted  with 
National  flags,  which  the  company  naturally 
t<K>k  delight  in  dishonoriug  by  dancing  upon 
them. 

Nott,  Eliphalet,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  was  born  at 
Ashford,  Conn.,  June  25, 1773;  died  at  Schenec- 
ta<ly,  N.  Y.,  June  29, 1856.  Left  an  orphan  while 
yet  a  boy,  he  lived  with  an  uncle  and  taught 
school  a  few  yeai-s.  In  1795  he  was  licensed  to 
preach,  and  began  his  ministry  in  Cherry  Val- 
ley, N.  Y.  Afterwards  he  held  a  pastorate  in 
Albany,  N.  Y. ;  and  in  1804  he  was  elected  Pres- 
ident of  Union  College,  Schenect-ady,  which  po- 
sition he  held  until  his  death,  a  period  of  more 
than  fifty  years.  Upwards  of  three  thousand 
seven  hundred  students  graduated  under  his 
presidency.  At  the  celebration  (1854)  of  the 
semi-centennial  of  his  presidency  between  six 
and  seven  hundred  of  the  alumni  who  had 
graduated  under  him  were  present.  Dr.  Nott 
gave  much  attention  to  physical  science,  espe- 
cially to  the  laws  of  heat,  and  he  invented  a 
stove  which  was  very  popular  for  many  years. 
He  obtained  about  thirty  patents  for  inventions 
in  this  department.  Nott's  was  the  first  stove 
constructed  for  burning  anthracite  coal,  and 
was  extensively  used. 

Nbtt,  Samuel,  missionary,  was  born  at  Frank- 
lin, Conn.,  in  1788 ;  died  at  Hartford,  June  1, 
1869.  He  was  the  last  survivor  of  the  firsti  band 
of  missionaries  sent  out  to  India  by  the  Amer- 
ican Board  of  Foreign  Missions  in  1812.  (See 
Milh,  8,  J.)  He  was  ordained  just  before  his 
departure.  He  returned  in  1816,  and  continued 
to  preach  and  teach  school  nearly  the  whole  re- 
mainder of  his  life. 

n.~15 


Nova  Sootia  and  Canada  Restored  to 
Franoe.  In  1632  Charles  I.  resigned  to  Louis 
XIII.  of  France  all  claims  to  New  France,  Aca- 
dia, and  Canada,  as  the  property  of  England. 
This  restoration  was  fruitful  of  many  ills  to  the 
English  colonies  and  to  England.  Chalmers 
traces  back  to  it  the  colonial  disputes  of  later 
times  and  the  American  Revolution. 

Nova  Scotia  for  Independence.  The  in- 
habitants of  Nova  Scotia  were  more  in  favor  of 
the  struggling  Americans  than  were  those  of 
Canada.  A  large  portion  of  them  seemed  de- 
sirous of  linking  their  fortunes  with  the  cause 
of  the  ^*  Bostonians,''  as  the  American  patriots 
were  called.  They  petitioned  the  Continental 
Congress  on  the  subject  of  union,  and  opened 
communicutions  with  Washington;  and  Massa- 
chusetts was  more  than  once  asked  to  aid  in  rev- 
olutionizing that  province.  But  its  distance  and 
weakness  made  such  assistance  impracticable. 

Nova  Scotia,  French  Invasion  of.  (See 
Acadia.) 

Nnlllfioation  is  a  term  used  for  the  refusal 
of  a  state  to  permit;  an  act  of  the  national  Con- 
gress to  be  executed  within  its  limits — the  prac- 
tical application  of  the  doctrine  of  state  suprem- 
acy and  sovereignty.  The  Kentucky  resolutions 
of  1798  (see  BeaolutUnu  of  1796)  fonnulated  this 
doctrine  by  saying  that  the  Union  was  only  a 
compact  between  sovereign  states;  that  the 
government  created  by  this  compact  was  not 
made  exclusive  or  final  judge  of  the  powers  del- 
egated to  itself;  but  that,  as  in  all  other  cases 
of  compacts  among  parties  having  no  common 
judge,  each  party  has  an  equal  right  to  judge 
for  itself  as  well  of  infractions  as  of  the  mode 
and  measure  of  redress.  To  this  the  Virginia 
resolutions  of  1799  addod,  *'  a  nullification  by 
those  sovereignties  [  the  states  ]  of  all  unau- 
thorized acts  done  under  color  of  that  instru- 
ment [the  national  Constitution]  is  the  right- 
ful remedy.*'  In  the  controversy  over  the  Amer- 
ican system  (which  see)  in  18*i8  Virginia  reas- 
serted the  right  to  construe  the  national  Con- 
stitution for  itself;  and  in  18^  South  Carolina 
undertook  to  carry  the  doctrine  into  practical 
efifect  by  an  ordinance  passed  by  a  delegate  con- 
vention chosen  for  the  purpose,  which  declared 
the  tariff  acts  of  Congress  to  be  null  and  void. 
Tbe  ordinance  forbade  the  collection  of  duties 
within  the  state ;  required  all  persons  holding 
office  under  the  state  to  take  an  oath  to  support 
the  ordinance  on  pain  of  vacating  their  office; 
pledged  the  people  of  the  state  to  maintain  the 
ordinance  and  not  submit  to  force;  and  de- 
chired  any  acts  of  the  general  government  to 
enforce  the  tariff,  or  to  coerce  the  state,  to  be 
inconsistent  with  her  longer  continuance  in  the 
Union,  and  that  she  would  proceed  to  organize 
a  separate  government  forthwith.  The  State 
Legislature,  which  met  immediately  after  the 
adjournment  of  this  convention,  passed  laws  in 
support  of  the  ordinance.  Military  prepara- 
tions were  immediately  made  in  South  Caro- 
lina, and  civil  war  seemed  inevitable.  Presi- 
dent Jackson  promptly  met  the  crisis  with  his 
usual  vigor.    He  issued  a  proclamation  (Deo. 
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10,  1832)  in  which  he  denied  the  right  of  any 
Btate  to  nullify  an  act  of  the  national  govern- 
ment, and  warned  those  engaged  in  the  move- 
ment in  South  Carolina  that  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  would  he  enforced  by  military 
power  i  f  necessary .  This  pi-oclamation,  written 
by  Louis  McLaue  (then  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury), met  the  hearty  response  of  every  fnend 
of  the  Union  of  whatever  party.  It  was  em- 
phasized by  ordering  United  States  troops  to 
Charleston  and  Augusta.  Met  by  snch  bold- 
ness and  deteimination  on  the  part  of  the  Pi'es- 
ident,  with  such  a  loyal  minority  of  the  people 
of  the  Union  behind  him,  the  South  Carolina 
nnllitiei-s,  though  led  by  such  able  men  as  John 
C.  Calhoun  and  Robert  Y.  Hayne,  paused  for  a 
moment ;  but  their  zeal  in  the  assertion  of  state 
supremacy  did  not  for  a  moment  abate.  Every 
day  the  tempest-cloud  of  civil  commotion  grew 
darker  and  darker,  until  at  length  Henry  Clay, 
the  founder  of  the  American  syst'Om  which  had 
produced  this  uproar,  presented  a  compi-omise 
bill  (Feb.  12, 1838),  which  provided  for  a  grad- 
ual reduction  of  the  obnoxious  duties  during 
the  succeeding  ten  years.  This  compromise 
measure  was  accepted  by  both  parties.  It  be- 
came a  law  March  3, 1833,  and  the  discord  be- 
tween the  North  and  South  ceased  for  a  while. 
Thedoctriue  of  nullification  appeared  in  a  moi-e 
aggravated  form  in  that  of  secession  in  1860-61. 

Nulllficatioii,  Early  Germs  of.  The  oppo- 
nents of  the  national  Constitution  were  gener- 
ally the  adherents  of  the  doctrine  of  state  su- 
l>remacy,  or  state  sovereignty,  and  they  took 
every  occasion  to  assert  that  sovereignty.  They 
opposed  laws  made  by  the  national  government, 
and  sometimes  defied  them.  Negotiations  were 
set  on  foot  by  the  general  government  in  the 
spring  of  1793  with  the  Cherokee  and  Creek  na- 
tions. In  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  War,  Governor  Telfair,  of  Georgia,  i>er- 
sisted  in  leading  a  body  of  militia  against  war- 
riors of  an  unoffending  Creek  town,  killing  sev- 
eral of  them  and  capturing  women  and  children. 
Telfair  declared  that  he  would  recognize  no 
treaty  made  by  the  United  States  with  the 
Creeks  in  which  Georgia  commissioners  were 
not  concerned.  Similar  defiance  of  national 
authority  appeared  in  Massachusetts  at  about 
the  same  time.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  decided  that  a  state  was  liable 
to  be  sued  by  individuals  who  might  be  citi- 
zens of  another  state.  A  process  of  that  sort 
was  soon  afterwards  commeuced  in  Massachu- 
setts. As  soon  as  the  writ  was  served,  Governor 
Hancock  called  the  Legislature  together,  and 
that  body  resolved  to  take  no  notice  of  the  suit 
— ignore  the  decision  of  the  national  judiciary. 
The  Legislature  of  Georgia  passed  an  act  sub- 
jecting to  death  "without  benefit  of  clergy" 
any  United  States  marshal  or  other  person  who 
should  presume  to  serve  any  process  against 
that  state  at  the  suit  of  an  individual. 

Nullifioation  of  the  Tea  Tax.  By  smug- 
gling, non- importation,  and  non  -  consumption 
agreements,  the  tax  on  tea,  retained  for  the 
purpose  of  vindicating  the  authority  of  Parlia- 


ment, waa  virtually  nnllified  at  the  opening  of 
1773.  Then  a  new  thought  upon  taxation  en- 
tered the  brain  of  Lord  North.  The  East  In- 
dia Company  severely  felt  the  eflects  of  these 
causes,  and  requested  the  goverimient  to  take 
ofi:'  the  duty  of  threepence  a  pound  on  their  tea 
levied  in  America.  Already  seventeen  mill- 
ion pounds  had  accumulated  in  their  ware- 
houses in  England,  and  they  offered  to  allow 
the  government  to  retain  sixpence  upon  the 
pound  as  an  exportMion  tariff  if  thf-y  would 
take  off  the  threepence  duty.  Here  was  an  o|>- 
portuuity  for  conciliation ;  but  the  ministry, de- 
luded by  false  views  of  national  honor,  would  not 
accede  to  the  proposition,  but  stupidly  favored 
the  East  India  Company,  and  utterly  neglected 
the  principles 'and  feelings  of  the  Americans. 
They  proiwsed  a  bill  for  the  exportation  of  tea 
to  America  on  their  own  account,  without  pay- 
ing export  duty,  and  it  passed  May  10,  1773. 
Agents  and  consignees  were  appointed  in  the 
several  colonies  to  receive  the  tea,  and  the  min- 
istry congratulated  themselves  with  outwitting 
the  patriots.  This  movement  perfected  the  nul- 
lification of  the  tea  tax,  for  universal  oppoaition 
to  its  use  was  manifested. 

NuneE,  Alvar  (Cabe^a  deVaca),  Advkntures 
OF.  This  remarkable  explorer  was  a  native  of 
Spain,  and  died  in  1564.  He  was  chief  officer  of 
Narvaez  in  his  explorations  and  attenijited  con- 
quest of  Florida.  (See  Florida.)  In  their  flight 
from  Florida,  Nufiez  was  wrecked  on  a  small 
island  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and,  with  the  sur- 
vivors, reached  the  main,  which  they  penetrated 
to  New  Mexico,  after  suffering  tenible  bard- 
ships.  Pushing  westward,  they  reached  the  Pa- 
cific coast  (1536),  when  only  Nufiez  and  three 
others  survived.  An  abridgment  of  a  narrative 
of  his  adventures  was  published  in  Hakluyft 
Foyagea^     (See  Cabefa  de  Faoa.) 

Nunez,  Yasco  de  Balboa,  was  born  at  Xeres 
de  los  Cabellcros,  Spain,  in  1475;  went  to  Sant4) 
Domingo  in  1501 ;  and  thence  to  the  Isthmus  of 
Darien  in  1510.  Pope  Alexander  VI.  gave  te 
the  Spanish  crown,  as  God's  vicegerent  on  the 
earth,  all  lands  that  lay  three  hundred  leagues 
westward  of  the  Azores — in  fact  all  of  America. 
Ferdinand  of  Spain  divided  Central  America, 
whose  shores  Columbus  had  discovered  (see  Co- 
lumhuSf  Chri8tophei-)f  into  two  provinces,  over  one 
of  which  he  placed  as  governor  Ojeda,  the  navi- 
gator, and  over  the  other  Diego  de  Nicuessa, 
with  Bachelor  Enciso  as  lieutenant.  Nufiez, 
deeply  in  debt  in  Santo  Domingo,  escaped  fixjm 
his  creditore  by  being  canied  in  a  provision- 
cask  on  board  Enciso's  ship.  When  she  had 
weighed  anchor  Nu&ez  came  from  his  cask. 
Enciso,  angered  by  the  deception,  threatened 
him,  but  became  reconciled.  At  Darien,  where 
the  seat  of  government  was  to  be  established, 
Nufiez,  taking  advantage  of  the  discontent  of 
the  Spaniards,  headed  a  revolt.  When  Nicuessa 
came,  they  defied  him  and  sent  him  adrift  in  a 
crazy  vessel ;  and  Enciso,  seeing  no  chance  for 
subduing  the  insurgents,  went  back  to  Spain 
with  loud  complaints  against  Nufiez,  and  the 
Spanish  government  sent  out  Davila,  with  a 
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fle«t  and  troops,  aA  Governor  of  Darien.  Mean- 
ivkile  Nnfiez  had  become  a  great  discoverer. 
The  cacique,  or  Indian  ruler,  of  a  neighboring 
district,  named  Caveta,  had  treated  two  Span- 
iards with  great  kindness,  who  required  his  ]ioa- 
pitality  by  advising  Nnfiez  to  attack  aud  plun- 
der him,  for  he  had  ranch  gold.  While  the  peo- 
ple of  Caveta's  village  were  shirabering,  Nnfiez 
and  his  followers  entered  it  and  carried  off  the 
cacique  and  his  whole  family  and  others,  aud, 
with  considerable  booty,  returned  to  Darien. 
Caveta  and  Nnfiez  soon  became  friends.  The 
former  gave  his  yonng  and  beautiful  daughter  to 
the  Spanish  adventurer  as  bin  wife,  and  she  ac- 
quired great  inflnence  over  her  husband.  While 
Tisiting  a  powerful  caciqne,  a  friendly  neighbor 
of  Caveta,  Nnfiez  was  told  that  beyond  the 
mountains  was  a  mighty  sea  that  could  be  seen 
from  their  summits,  and  that  the  rivers  that 
flowed  down  the  slopes  of  the  monntains  on  the 
other  side  abonnded  with  gold ;  also  that  along 
the  coast  of  that  sea  was  a  country  where  gold 


was  as  plentiful  as  iron.  This  story  was  con- 
firmed by  others,  and  fiually  Nufiez,  with  nearly 
two  hundred  men  and  a  number  of  bloodhounds, 
set  out  for  the  tops  of  the  mountains.  On  the 
26th  of  November,  1513,  Nnfiez  and  his  men 
were  near  the  bold  rocky  summit  of  a  moun- 
tain. The  leader  ascended  it  alone,  when  he 
beheld  a  mighty  sea.  It  was  the  Pacific  Ocean 
that  laves  many  a  leagne  of  the  western  coast 
of  our  Republic.  On  that  summit  he  and  his 
followers  set  up  a  huge  cross,  and  then  descend- 
ed to  the  shore  of  the  sea.  Wading  into  its 
waters,  Nufiez  took  formal  possession  of  the 
great  ocean  in  the  name  of  his  sovereign.  Af- 
ter that  he  made  voyages  along  its  coast,  and 
heard  tidings  of  Peru,  where  the  Incas,  or  rulers, 
drank  out  of  golden  vessels.  After  Davila  came, 
Nnfiez  was  falsely  accused  of  traitorous  inten- 
tions by  his  jealous  successor  and  rival,  and  he 
was  beheaded  at  Ada  in  1517,  in  the  forty-second 
year  of  his  age.  So  perished  the  discoverer  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean. 


0. 


Oak  "Woods,  Battle  of.  The  siege  of  Rich- 
mond had  gone  on  quietly  nntil  near  the  close 
of  June,  1862,  when  General  Heintzelman's 
corps,  with  a  part  of  Keyes's  and  Sumner's,  was 
ordered  to  move  forward  on  the  Williamsburg 
road,  through  a  swampy  wood,  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  the  nature  of  the  ground  beyond, 
and  to  place  Heintzelman  and  Sumner  in  a  po- 
sition to  support  a  proposed  attack  upon  the 
Confederates  at  a  certain  point  by  General 
Fniiiklin.  They  met  a  Confederate  force,  and 
a  fight  ensned,  in  which  the  brigades  of  Sickles 
and  Grover,  of  HookeHs  division,  bore  the  brunt. 
The  Confederates  were  driven  from  their  en- 
campment, and  the  point  aimed  at  was  gained. 
The  National  loss  was  516  men  killed  aud 
wonnded. 

Oath  at  the  Tomb  of  Calhoon.  When  the 
South  Canilina  Convention  adopted  the  Ordi- 
nance of  Secession  (which  see)  on  Dec.  20,  I860, 
the  city  of  Charleston  seemed  delirious  with 
joy.  The  bells  of  the  churches  rang  out  merry 
peals,  and  these  were  accompanied  by  the  roar 
of  cannons.  A  group  of  enthnsinstic  yonng  men 
went  to  St.  Philip's  church-yard,  and,  fonning  a 
circle  around  the  tomb  of  Calhoun,  made  a  sol- 
emn vow  to  devote  "  their  lives,  their  fortunes, 
and  their  sacred  honor''  to  the  ''  cause  of  South 
Carolina's  independence." 

Obdurate  King;  Yielding  of  an.  King 
George  was  greatly  distnrbed  by  the  action  of 
Parliament  concerning  the  cessation  of  war  in 
America.  (See  Paooe,  ReBoluiions  for.)  He  said 
they  had  lost  the  feelings  of  Englishmen ;  and 
he  took  t4>  heart  what  he  called  <<  the  cruel  usage 
of  all  the  powers  of  Europe,"  who,  excepting 
Spain,  had  expressed  a  desire  for  the  freedom 
and  independence  of  the  United  States.  His 
ministry  (North's)  having  resigned,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  accept  a  liberal  one.  Lord  Shelbume 
brought  about  the  call  of  Lord  Rockingham 


(whom  the  king  disliked)  to  form  a  cabinet,  and 
when  his  majesty  finally  yielded,  he  said,  ''Ne- 
cessity made  me  yield  to  the  advice  of  Lord 
Shelbume."  And  when,  finally,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge  the  jndependence  of  the 
United  States,  he  said,  "  I  feel  sensibly  this  dis- 
memberment of  America  from  the  empire,  and  I 
should  be  miserable  indeed  if  I  did  not  feel  that 
no  blame  on  that  account  can  be  laid  at  my 
door,"  when  he  had  been  the  chief  obstacle  to 
reconciliation  from  the  beginning  of  the  quarrel. 
He  had  such  a  poor  opinion  of  the  Americans- 
that  he  consoled  himself  for  the  dismemberment 
by  saying,  "  It  may  not  in  the  end  be  an  evil 
that  they  will  become  aliens  to  the  kingdom." 

Oblong;  Thr.  In  1731  the  long  -  dispnt^'d 
boundary  between  New  York  and  Connecticut 
seemed  to  be  settled  by  mutual  concessions.  A 
tract  of  land  lying  within  the  claimed  boundary 
of  Connecticut,  580  rods  in  width,  consisting  of 
61,440  acres,  and  called  from  its  figure  "The 
Oblong,"  was  ceded  to  New  York  as  an  eqniva- 
fent  for  lands  near  Long  Island  Sound  surren- 
dered to  Connecticut.  That  tract  is  now  in- 
cluded in  the  Connecticut  towns  of  Greenwich,- 
Stamford,  New  Canaan,  and  Darien.  This  agree- 
ment was  subscribed  by  the  respective  commis- 
sioners at  Dover,  then  the  only  village  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Oblong.  The  dividing  line  was 
not  run  regularly,  and  this  gave  rise  to  a  vexa- 
tious controversy,  which  was  settled  in  1880. 

O'Brien,  Jeremiah,  of  Irish  descent,  was  an 
active  patriot  of  the  Revolution,  and  died  at 
Machias,  Me.,  Oct.  5,  1818,  aged  seventy -eight 
years.  On  hearing  of  the  affair  at  Lexington 
(April,  1755),  he  and  four  brothers,  and  a  few 
volunteers,  captured  a  BritiHh  armed  schooner 
in  Machias  Bay,  May  11, 1775.  Jeremiah  was 
the  leader.  It  was  the  first  naval  victory,  and 
the  first  blow  stmck  on  the  water,  after  the  war 
began.     O'Brien  soon  afterwards  made  other 
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oaptnres,  and  be  was  comminsioned  a  captain 
in  the  MassacliuBetts  navy.  He  commanded  a 
privateer,  but  was  captured,  and  Rnffei*ed  six 
mouths  in  the  Jersey  prison-ship  (which  see). 
He  was  also  confined  in  Mill  Prison,  Enji^land,  a 
year,  when  lie  escaped  and  returned  htmie.  At 
the  time  of  his  death  O'Brien  was  collector  of 
customs  at  Machias. 

O'Callaghan,  Edmitnd  Bailey,  M.D.,  LL.D., 
was  born  in  Cork  County,  Ireland,  in  1804.  Af- 
ter residing  two  years  in  Pans,  he  went  to 
Quebec  in  1823,  where  he  began  the  practice  of 
medicine  in  1827.  For  three  years  (1834-37)  he 
edited  the  Montreal  Witneaa,  and  was  a  member 
of  the  Parliament  of  Lower  Canada  in  1836. 
The  next  year  he  came  to  tlie  United  States, 
and  was  for  many  years  (1848-70)  keeper  of  the 
historical  manuscripts  in  the  office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  of  New  York.  He  translated  the 
Dutch  records  obtained  from  Holland  by  Mr. 
Brodhea<l  (which  see),  contained  in  several  pub- 
liHhed  volumes.  He  has  written  and  edited  very 
vnl liable  works,  such  as  the  Documentary  History 
of  New  York,  four  volumes ;  Documents  relating 
to  the  Colonial  History  of  Xeio  Forit,  eleven  vol- 
umes; Journals  of  the  I^egislatire  Councils  of  New 
Yorkf  two  volumes ;  Historical  Manuscripts  relat- 
ing to  the  War  of  the  Revolution  ;  Laws  and  Ordi- 
nances of  New  Netherland  (1638-74),  two  volumes. 
In  1845-48  he  prepared  and  published,  in  two 
volumes,  a  History  of  New  Netherland.  At  the 
time  of  his  death,  May  29, 1880,  he  was  engaged 
in  translating  the  Dutch  records  of  the  city  of 
New  York. 

Oooum,  Samson,  an  Indian  preacher,  was 
born  at  Mohegnu,  New  London  Co.,  Conn.,  about 
1723 ;  died  at  New  Stockbridge,  N.  Y.,  in  July, 
1792.  He  entered  the  Indian  school  of  Mr. 
Wheelock  at  Lebanon  when  he  was  uinet-een 
years  of  age,  and  remained  there  four  years. 
Teaching  school  a  while  at  Lebanon,  he  re- 
moved to  Montauk,  L.  I.,  where  he  taught  and 
preached.  Sent  to  England  (1766)  as  an  agent 
for  Wheelock's  Indian  school,  he  attracted  great 
attention,  for  he  was  the  first  Indian  preacher 
who  had  visited  that  country.  Occum  was  em- 
ployed in  missionary  labors  among  the  Indians, 
and  acquired  much  infiuence  over  them. 

OffexingB  of  a  Grateful^  Congreaa.  When 
news  of  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis  reached 
Congress,  in  session  at  Philadelphia,  a  commit- 
tee— consisting  of  Messrs.  Randolph,  Boudinot, 
Varnum,  and  Carroll — was  appointed,  to  whom 
the  whole  matter  was  refen-ed.  Ten  days  after 
the  surrender  the  committee  reported  a  series 
of  resolutions,  conveying  thanks  to  all  the  offi- 
cers and  men  of  both  nations  (French  and  Amer- 
icans) for  their  good  conduct  at  Yorktown ; 
promising  the  erection  of  a  marble  column  at 
Yorktown  (see  Column  of  Marble  at  Yorktoitm) ; 
ordering  the  presentation  of  two  stands  of  Brit- 
ish colors  captured  at  Yorktown  to  Washing- 
ton ;  two  field-pieces  taken  from  the  British  to 
Kochambean,  and  to  ask  the  leave  of  his  gov- 
ernment to  make  a  similar  presentation  to  De 
Qrasse.  They  also  resolved  to  present  a  horse, 
'*  properly  caparisoned,"  and  an  elegant  sword, 


to  Lieatenant-colonel  Tilghman,  the  bearer  of 
Washington's  despatches  to  Congress.  On  the 
same  day  the  Congress  returned  thanks  to  Geu- 
ei-al  Greene  for  his  conduct  at  the  battle  of 
Eutaw  Spring  ( which  see ),  and  to  the  Mary- 
land, Virginia,  and  Delaware  troops  for  their 
bravery  in  that  battle;  also  thanks  to  other 
corps  of  the  army,  including  the  partisan  troops 
of  Marion  and  Sumter,  and  Lee's  legion.  They 
vot«d  that  a  British  standard  should  be  pre- 
sented to  Miyor-general  Greene  "as  an  honora- 
ble testimony  of  his  merit,  and  a  golden  medal 
emblematical  of  the  battle  and  victory  "  at  Eu- 
taw Spring.  The  British  battle-flags  presented 
to  Washington  (one  of  them  a  Hessian  flag) 
were  deposited  in  the  museum  at  Alexandria  by 
the  late  G.  W.  P.  Custis,  and  were  lost  when  that 
building  was  bnrned  a  few  years  ago.  The  Brit- 
ish flag  was  not  the  royal  standard  of  Great 
Britain ;  it  was  nearly  square,  being  six  feet  in 
length  and  five  feet  four  inches  in  width,  and 
made  of  heavy  twilled  silk.  The  whole  flag 
comiMised  the  British  union — ^the  crosses  of  St. 
George  and  St.  Andrew — with  a  whit«  centre, 
on  which  was  neatly  embroidered  a  crown,  and 
beneath  it  the  garter,  with  its  motto,  enclosing 
a  full-blown  rose.  The  other  flag  was  taken 
from  the  Anspachers.  (See  Forces  at  Yorktown.) 
It  was  made  of  white  damask  silk,  doubled,  on 
which  were  devices  embroidered  with  silk  and 
gold  threa<l.  The  lettering  was  all  done  with 
gold  thread.  On  one  side  was  an  eagle,  bearing 
in  its  talons  an  olive-branch,  and  over  the  whole, 
on  a  ribbon,  the  words  "  Pro  principe  et  patria" 
— a  strange  motto  for  mercenaries  to  display. 
On  the  other  side,  in  monogram,  were  the  letters 
E.  C.  T.  S.  A.  Under  it  were  the  initials  M.  Z.  B. 
and  the  date,  1775.  The  flag  was  four  feet 
square,  with  a  heavy  fringe. 

Official  Btiquette — Washington  and  Han- 
cock. In  the  autumn  of  1789  President  Wash- 
ington made  a  tour  through  portions  of  the  New 
England  States.  He  arrived  at  Boston  on  Sat- 
urday, Oct.  24.  Hancock,  who  was  governor  of 
Massachusetts,  had  invited  the  President  to 
lodge  at  his  house  in  Boston,  which  the  latter 
declined.  .After  Washington's  arrival,  Hancock 
sent  him  an  invitation  to  come  and  dine  with 
him  and  his  family  informally  that  day  at  the 
close  of  the  public  reception  ceremonies.  It  was 
accepted  by  Washing^n,  with  a  full  persuasion 
that  the  governor  would  call  upon  him  before 
the  dinner-hour.  But  Hancock  had  conceived 
the  proud  notion  that  the  governor  of  a  state, 
within  his  own  domain,  was  officially  superior 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  when  he 
came  into  it.  He  had  laid  his  plans  for  assert- 
ing this  superiority  by  having  Washington  visit 
him  first,  and  to  this  end  sent  him  the  invita- 
tion to  lodge  and  dine  with  him.  At  near  the 
time  for  dinner,  as  the  President  did  not  appear, 
the  governor  evidently  felt  some  misgivings,  for 
he  sent  his  secretary  to  the  President  with  an 
excuse  that  he  was  too  ill  to  call  upon  his  ex- 
cellency in  peraon.  The  latter  divined  the  nat- 
ure of  the  'Mndisposition,''  and  dined  at  his 
own  lodgings  at  the  **  Widow  Ingersoirs^'  with 
a  single  guest.   That  evening  the  governor,  feel- 
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ing  nneasy,  sent  bis  lieutenant  and  two  of  his 
oouncil  to  express  his  regret  that  bis  illness  bad 
not  allowed  him  to  call  upon  the  President.  '*  I 
informed  tbem  expressly/'  says  Washington  in 
bis  diary,  *'  that  I  should  not  see  the  governor 
except  at  my  lodgings.''  That  message  took  the 
conceit  entirely  out  of  Hancock,  who  was  well 
enough  the  next  day  (Sunday)  to  call  upon  the 
President  and  repeat  in  iMjrson  the  insufficient 
excuse  for  his  own  folly. 

Official  Recognition  of  the  "  Confederate 
States  of  America."  In  the  autumn  of  1862 
Pope  Pius  IX.  addressed  a  letter  to  the  arch- 
bishops of  New  York  and  New  Orleans  enjoin- 
ing them  to  employ  their  prayers  and  influence 
for  the  restoration  of  peace.  Tbese  letters  were 
published,  and  Jefferson  Davis,  in  his  jofficial 
capacity  of  **  President  of  the  Confederate 
States,"  aildressed  a  letter  to  the  Pope  (Sept.  23, 
1863)  thanking  him  in  bis  own  name,  and  in 
that  of  the  "  Confederate  States,"  for  bis  "  char- 
ity and  love,"  and  that  they  were  and  ever  had 
been  desirous  that  "the  wicked  war  sbonld 
cease."  To  this  the  Pope  replied  (Dec.  2)  in  a 
letter  directed  "  To  the  lllustrions  and  Honora- 
ble .Tefforson  Davis,  President  of  the  Confeder- 
ate States  of  America,"  The  Pope  was  then  the 
temporal  sovereign  of  the  Papal  States.  This 
was  the  only  recognition  from  a  foreign  poten- 
tate which  the  "Confederate  States"  ever  re- 
ceived. 

Ogden,  Aaron,  LL.D.,  was  bom  at  E]izal>eth- 
town,  N.  J.,  Dec.  3, 1756;  died  in  Jersey  City, 
April  19, 1839.  He  gra<lnated  at  Princeton  in 
1773,  taught  school  in  his  native  village,  and  in 
the  winter  of  177&-76  assisted  in  capturing,  near 
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Sandy  Hook,  a  British  vessel  laden  with  muni- 
tions of  war  for  the  army  in  Boston.  Early  in 
1777  he  entored  the  army  as  captain  under  his 
brother  Matthias,  and  fongbt  at  Brandy  wine. 
He  was  brigade-major  under  Lee  at  Monmouth, 
and  assistant  aide-de-camp  to  Lord  Stirling; 
was  aid  to  General  Maxwell  in  Sullivan's  expe- 
dition (which  see) ;  was  at  the  battle  of  Spring- 
field (June,  1780) ;  and  in  1781  was  with  Lafiiy- 
ette  in  Virginia.  He  led  infantry  to  the  storm- 
ing of  a  redoubt  at  York  town,  and  received  the 
commendation  of  Washington.  After  the  war 
he  practised  law,  and  held  civil  offices  of  trust 


in  his  state.  He  was  United  States  Senator 
from  1801  to  1803,  and  governor  of  New  Jersey 
from  1812  to  1813.  In  the  War  of  1812-15  he 
commanded  the  militia  of  New  Jei-sey.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  President-general  of 
the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  (which  see). 

Ogden,  Matthias,  was  bom  at  Elizabeth- 
town,  N.  J.,  in  1755;  died  there,  March  31, 1791. 
He  joined  the  army  at  Cambridge  in  1775,  ac- 
companied Arnold  in  his  expedition  to  Quebec 
(which  see),  and  commanded  the  Fii*st  New  Jer- 
sey Regiment  from  1776  until  the  close  of  the 
war,  when  he  was  breveted  brigadier-general. 

Ogdensburg,  Capture  of  (1813).  The  Brit- 
ish again  attacked  Ogdensburg  in  the  winter  of 
1813.  On  Feb.  22  about  800  British  soldiers  un- 
der Colonel  McDonell  appeared  on  the  ice  in 
front  of  the  town,  approaching  in  two  columns. 
It  was  early  in  the  morning,  and  some  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  village  were  yet  in  bed.  Colo- 
nel Forsyth  and  his  riflemen  were  stationed  at 
old  Fort  Presentation,  at  the  month  of  the  Os- 
wegatchie,  and  against  them  the  right  column 
of  the  invaders,  300  strong,  moved.  Forsyth's 
men  were  pailially  sheltered  by  the  ruins  of  the 
fort.  Waiting  until  the  column  landed,  the 
Americans  attacked  them  with  great  energy 
with  rifle-shot  and  cannon-balls  from  two  small 
field-pieces.  The  invaders  were  repulsed  with 
considerable  loss,  and  fled  in  confusion  over  the 
frozen  bosom  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Meanwhile 
the  left  column,  500  strong,  bad  marched  int(» 
the  town  and  captured  a  12  pjunder  cannon  and 
its  custodians  without  resistance.  They  then 
expected  an  easy  conquest  of  the  town,  but  were 
soon  confronted  by  cannons  under  Captain  Kel- 
logg and  Sheritt*  York.  The  gun  of  the  former 
became  disabled,  and  he  and  his  men  fled  across 
the  Oswegatcbie  and  joined  Forsyth,  leaving 
the  indomitable  York  to  maintain  the  fight 
alone,  until  he  and  his  band  were  made  prison- 
ers. Tlie  village  was  now  in  ctmiplete  posses- 
sion of  the  British,  and  McDonell  proceeded  to 
dislodge  Forsyth  and  his  party  at  the  fort.  He 
sent  a  message  to  that  commander  to  sun-ender, 
saying,  "If  you  surrender  it  shall  be  well;  if 
not,  every  man  shall  be  put  to  the  bayonet," 
"Tell  Colonel  McDonell,"  said  Forayth  to  the 
messenger,  "  there  must  be  more  fighting  done 
first."  Then  the  two  cannons  near  the  ruins  of 
the  fort  gave  heavy  discharges  of  gi'ape  and 
canister  shot,  which  threw  the  invaders  into 
confusion.  It  was  only  momentary.  An  over- 
whelming party  of  the  British  were  preparing 
to  make  an  assault,  when  Forsyth,  seeing  bis 
peril,  gave  orders  for  a  retreat  to  Black  Lake, 
eight  or  nine  miles  distant.  There  he  w^rot-e  to 
the  War  Department,  giving  an  account  of  the 
affair,  and  saying,  "If  you  can  send  me  300 
men,  all  shall  be  retaken,  and  Prescott  too,  or  I 
will  lose  my  life  in  the  attempt."  The  town,  in 
possession  of  the  enemy,  was  plundered  by  In- 
dians and  camp-followers  of  both  sexes  who 
came  over  from  Canada,  and  by  resident  mis- 
creants. Every  house  in  the  village  but  three 
was  entered,  and  the  public  property  carried 
over  to  Canada.    Two  armed  schooners,  fast  in 
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the  ice,  were  burned,  and  the  barracks  near  the 
river  were  laid  in  aHbes.  Fifty -two  prisouera 
were  taken  to  Prescott.  The  Americans  lost  in 
the  affair,  besides  the  prisoners,  five  killed  and 
fifteen  wounded ;  tbe  British  loss  was  six  killed 
and  forty -tii^bt  wouihUmI,  Tliflv  iiu mediately 
evacuated  tliei  plsit-'^t^,  nud  the  fii;;ritivi5  viUzvua 
returiKMl.     (See  Oiwegtitvhit,  hui'mn   Uiamoit  at.) 

Ogdensburg;  Repui^e  ofthk  BitiTisii  utiiM 
(181*2),  0«((lt*iiHlim  j^  wuH  a  llttlt*  \  illiig«  iu  1812, 
Rt  tliii  iinuitli  ot  tliL*  Utiuei^itlciilu  Uiver.  The 
BntiHh  vilUj^o  (if  l*rt'M;ott  vv^ih  on  tlit^  tlpJH^^it^3 
side  uf  tbe  St .  Law  reiK'O.  A  t  h  i  eati'i  ilmI  in  viiuion 
uf  n*»rthtini  New  Yiuk  fmiii  that  qnariiT  caused 
GeiHHTil  Jacob  Brown  to  \m  bcrit  Ur  0«^diM>B- 
Unrj(  to  jfarrmfui  old  Fort  I'lvwentatioii,  m-  Oh- 
weguit'bic,  ftt  fliw  moil  Hi  of  the  Ur*\v<^|rattiiiii 
Rivtrr.     BrouTi  arrivtti  im  Oct,  l^  uitd  tlie  next 

day  II  BrJtiHh 
tint il hi,  eoiii- 
|n»HL'd  (>f  two 
giiiiljoatH  and 
t  vv  e  11 1  y  -  ti  %'  t3 
lijUeMiix^liear- 
in^^  itln>iit  700 
armed  men, 
It! ft  I'reh^eoit 
to  attaek  O;;- 
tletinliiir;^*  At 
[iK'laitt^rplar*' 
Ilrown      had 


very  active,  and  be  attained  tbe  rank  of  colonel 
in  the  British  army.  In  1722  he  was  elected  to 
a  seat  in  Parliament,  which  he  held  tbirty-two 
years.     In  that  body  he  made  a  successful  ef- 
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fort  to  relk*ve  the  diHtro8S4?3  of  prisoners  for 
diiht,  who  crowiltMl  tho  jiiils  of  Eaj;hiiHl,  and 
lirojtrti'd  \lw  |ihui  of  a  colony  in  AimTica  to 
wrve  aw  nn  ahvliim  iVir  the  lUTseeoted  Protes- 
tant h  in  Germany  find  olher  Coutineiitui  coun- 
ItiejH,  and  "  f<ir  thoist^  pi?rK0U8  at  Lome  who  had 
n'rotiii':  bo  (leH]>erate  in  eireniiirtt!iiice»  that  they 
eon  Id  not  riM*  and  ho|i4>  ai^aiii  without  rhaugin*;; 
tlie  isetMie  and  making;  I  rial  **(  a  diflereiit  cuuii- 
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about  1200  efiective  men,  regulars  and  militia, 
stationed  in  tbe  town,  and  a  party  of  rifle- 
men, under  Captain  Forsyth,  were  encamped 
near  Fort  Presentation,  on  the  margin  of  the 
river.  Tbe  latter  were  drawn  up  in  battle  or- 
der to  dispute  the  landing  of  tbe  invaders. 
Brown  had  two  field -pieces,  and  when  tbe 
British  were  nearly  in  mid-channel  these  were 
opened  npon  them  with  such  eflect  that  the 
enemy  were  made  to  retreat  precipitately  and 
in  great  confusion.  This  repulse  gave  Brown 
nnicb  credit,  and  be  was  soon  regarded  as  one 
of  the  ablest  men  in  tbe  service. 

Oglethoipe,  James  Edward,  was  born  in 
London,  Dec.  21,  168«;  died  at  Cranhani  Hall, 
Essex,  England,  June  30,  1785.  Early  in  1714 
he  was  commissioned  one  of  Queen  Anne's 
guards,  and  was  one  of  Prince  Eugene's  aids  in 
the  campaign  against  the  Turks  in  1716-17. 
At  tbe  siege  and  capture  of  Belgrade  he  was 


try.**  Thomson,  alluding  to  this  project  of  trans- 
port ing  and  expatriating  the  prisoners  for  debt 
to  America,  wrote  this  half- warning  line,  *^0 
great  design !  if  executed  well."  It  was  proposed 
to  found  the  colony  in  the  country  between 
South  Carolina  and  Florida.  King  George  II. 
granted  a  charter  for  the  purpose  in  June,  173;S. 
which  incorporated  twenty -one  trustees  for 
founding  the  colony  of  "Georgia."  (See  Geor- 
gia^  Trustees^  Gaveitiment  of.)  Oglethorpe  accom- 
panied the  firat  company  of  emigrants  thither, 
and  early  in  1733  founded  the  town  of  Savan- 
nah on  Yamacraw  Bluff.  A  satisfactory  confer- 
ence with  the  surrounding  Indians,  with  Mary 
Mnsgrove  as  interpreter  (see  Muagi-ore,  Mary)^ 
resulted  in  a  treaty  which  secured  sovereignty 
to  the  English  over  a  large  territory.  Ogle- 
thorpe went  to  England  in  1734,  leaving  tbe 
colony  in  care  of  others,  and  taking  natives  with 
him.    (See  To-mo-chi-chL)    He  did  not  return  to 
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Georgia  until  1736,  when  he  took  .with  bim  sev- 
eral cannons  and  about  one  bnndred  and  fifty 
Scotch  Highlanders  skilled  in  the  military  art. 
This  was  the  first  British  army  in  Georgia. 
With  him  also  came  Rev.  John  Wesley  and  his 
brother  Charles  for  the  purpose  of  giving  spir- 
itual instruction  to  the  colonists.  The  ele- 
ments of  prosperity  were  now  with  the  colo- 
nists, who  numbered  more  than  five  hundred 
souls ;  but  the  unwise  restrictions  of  the  trus- 
tees was  a  serious  bar  to  advancement.  Many 
Germans,  also,  now  settled  in  Georgia,  among 
them  a  band  of  Moravians ;  and  the  Wesleys 
were  followed  by  George  Whitetield,  a  zealous 
young  clergyman  burning  with  zeal  for  the 
good  of  men  (see  Wkitefieldy  George),  and  who 
worked  lovingly  with  the  Moravians  in  Geor- 
gia. With  his  great  guns  and  his  Highlanders, 
Oglethorpe  was  prepared  to  defend  his  colony 
from  intrnders;  and  they  soon  proved  to  be 
useful,  for  the  Spaniards  at  St.  Augustine,  Jeal- 
ous of  the  growth  of  the  new  colony,  menaced 
them.  With  his  martial  Scotchmen,  Oglethorpe 
went  on  an  expedition  among  the  islands  ofif 
the  coast  of  (Georgia,  and  on  St.  Simon's  he 
founded  Frederica  and  built  a  fort.  At  Darien, 
where  a  few  Scotch  people  hatl  planted  a  settle- 
ment, he  traced  out  a  fortification.  Then  he 
went  to  Cumberland  Island,  and  there  markcil 
out  a  fort  that  would  command  the  mouth  of 
the  St.  Mary's  River.  On  a  small  island  at  the 
entrance  of  the  St.  Jolnrs  River  he  planned  a 
small  military  work,  which  he  named  Fort 
George.  He  also  founde<l  Augusta,  far  up  the 
Savannah  River,  and  built  a  stockade  as  a  de- 
fence against  hostile  Indians.  These  hostile  prep- 
arations caused  the  Spaniards  at  St.  Augustine 
to  threaten  war.  Creek  tribes  oflered  their  aid 
to  Oglethorpe,  and  the  Spaniards  made  a  treaty 
of  peace  with  the  English.  It  was  disapproved 
in  Spain,  and  Oglethorpe  was  notified  that  a 
commissioner  from  Cuba  would  meet  him  at 
Frederica.  They  met.  The  Spaniard  demand- 
ed the  evacuation  of  all  Georgia  and  a  portion 
of  South  Carolina  by  the  English,  claiming  the 
territory  to  the  latitude  of  Port  Royal  as  Span- 
ish possessions.  Oglethorpe  hastened  to  Eng- 
land to  confer  with  the  trustees  and  seek  mili- 
tary strength.  He  retnrned  in  the  autumn  of 
173S,  a  brigadier -general,  authorized  to  raise 
troops  in  Georgia.  He  found  the  colonists  lan- 
guishing and  discontented.  Idleness  prevailed, 
and  they  yearned  for  the  privilege  of  employing 
slave-labor.  (See  Georgia,  Colony  of.)  Late  the 
next  year  war  broke  out  between  England  and 
Spain.  St.  Augustine  had  been  strengthened  with 
troops,  and  Oglethorpe  resolved  to  strike  a  blow 
before  the  Spaniards  should  be  well  prepared;  so 
he  led  an  unsuccessful  expedition  into  Florida. 
(See  Florida,  Invasion  of.)  Two  years  later  the 
Spaniards  proceeded  to  retaliate,  but  were  frus- 
trated by  a  stratagem.  (See  Geoi-gia,  Invasion 
of)  Oglethorpe  hml  successfully  settled,  colo- 
nizeil,  and  defended  Georgia,  spending  a  large 
amount  of  his  own  foitune  in  the  enterprise, 
not  for  his  own  glory,  bnt  for  a  benevolent  pur- 
pose. He  returned  to  England  in  1743,  where, 
after  peifonning  good  militar}'  service  as  major- 


general  against  the  '^  Young  Pretender''  (1745), 
aud  serving  a  few  years  longer  in  Parliament, 
he  retired  to  his  seat  in  Essex.  When  General 
Gage  retnnied  from  America  in  1775  Oglethorp*; 
was  ofi'ered  the  general  command  of  the  British 
troops  in  this  country,  though  he  was  then  about 
eighty  years  of  age.  He  did  not  approve  the 
doings  of  the  ministry,  and  declined.  He  was 
among  the  first  to  offer  congratulations  to  John 
Adams,  because  of  American  independence,  when 
that  gentleman  went  as  minister  to  England  in 
1784. 

O'Hara,  Charles,  of  the  British  array,  was  a 
lieutenant  of  the  Coldstream  Guards  in  1756, 
and,  as  Colonel  of  the  Foot  Guards,  came  to 
America  in  1780  in  command  of  them.  He 
served  under  Cornwallis,  and  commanded  the 
van  in  the  famous  pursuit  of  Greene  in  1781. 
(See  Greenes  Famous  Retreat.)  He  was  badly 
wounded  in  the  battle  of  Guilford  (which  see), 
and  was  commander  of  the  British  right,  as 
brigadier  -  general,  at  the  surrender  at  York- 
town,  when  he  gave  to  General  Lincoln  the 
sword  of  Cornwallis,  the  latter  too  ill,  it  was 
alleged,  to  appear  on  the  field.  After  serving 
as  governor  of  several  English  colonies,  he  was 
Lieutenant-governor  of  Gibraltar  in  1787,  and 
governor  in  1795.  In  1797  he  was  made  gen- 
eral.    He  died  at  Gibraltar,  Feb.  21, 1802. 

Ohio  was  first  explored  by  La  Salle  about 
1680,  his  object  being  trade  aud  not  settlement. 
Conflicting  claims  to  territory  in  that  region 
led  to  war.  (See  French  and  Indian  JVar.)  The 
French  held  possession  of  the  region  north  of 
the  Ohio  River  until  the  conquest  of  Canada 
(which  see)  in  1760  and  the  suiTender  of  vast 
territory  by  the  French  to  the  English  in  1763. 


BTATK  SEAL  OF  OHIO. 

After  the  Revolution  disputes  arose  between 
several  states  as  to  their  reitpective  rights  to 
the  soil  in  that  region.  These  were  settled  by 
the  cession  of  the  t<;rritory  to  the  United  States 
by  the  respective  states,  Virginia  reserving 
3,709,848  acres  near  the  rapids  of  the  Ohio, 
and  Connecticut  a  tract  of  3,666.921  acres  near 
Lake  Erie.  (See  Western  lieseire.)  In  1800  ju- 
risdiction over  these  tracts  wns  relinqniMhed  to 
the  national  government,  the  states  retaining 
the  right  to  the  soil,  while  the  Indian  titles  to 
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the  rest  of  tbe  stato  were  bought  up  by  the  ua- 
tioiial  governmeut.  lu  1787  a  governmeut  was 
established  in  that  region  (see  Korthwfstem  Ter- 
ritory)j  and  the  first  peiTuauent  settlement  in 
Ohio  was  made  at  Manetta  in  1788.  Ohio  was 
soon  afterwards  organ issed  into  a  separate  terri- 
torial government.  The  settlers  were  annoyed 
by  hostile  Indians  (see  St.  Clair's  Defeat)  until 
Wayne's  victories  in  1794  and  the  treaty  at 
Greenville  (which  see)  gave  i>eace  t-o  that  re- 
gion. In  1799  the  first  tern  tori  al  legislature 
assembled,  and  Ohio  was  admitted  into  the 
Union  as  a  state  April  30,  1802.  From  1800 
to  1810  the  seat  of  government  was  at  Chilli- 
cothe.  For  a  while  it  was  at  Zanesville,  then 
again  at  Chillicothe,  and  finally,  in  1816,  Colum- 
bus was  ma<le  the  permanent  seat  of  the  stat-e 
government.  Its  people  were  active  on  the 
frontiers  in  the  War  of  1812.  In  March,  1851,  a 
convention  revised  the  constitution,  and  it  was 
ratified  in  June ;  but  a  new  constitution,  framed 
by  a  convention  in  1873,  was  rejected  by  the 
]>eople  at  an  election  in  1874.  Ohio  furnished 
to  the  National 
army  during  the 
Civil  War  317,133 
soldiers.  The  first 
geological  survey 
ot'Ohio  was  made 
in  1837-38.  A 
more  complete 
survey  was  l>eguu 
in  1869  and  com- 
pleted in  1874. 

Ohio  Company. 
When,  by  treaty, 
the  Indians  hail 
ceded  the  lands  of 
the  Northwestern 
Territory  (which 
see),  the  thoughts 
of  enterprising 
men  turned  in 
that  direction  as 
a  promising  field 
for  settlements. 
On  the  night  of 
the  9th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1786,  General 
Rufns  Putnam 

and  General  Benjamin  Tnpper  formed  apian  for  a 
company  of  soldiers  of  the  Revolution  to  nnder- 
take  the  task  of  settlement  on  the  Ohio  Kiver. 
The  next  day  they  issued  a  call  for  such  per- 
sons who  felt  disposed  to  engage  in  the  enter- 
prise t-o  meet  at  Boston  on  the  Ist  of  March,  by 
delegates  chosen  in  the  several  counties  in  Mtis- 
sachusett^s.  They  met,  and  formed  *'  The  Ohio 
Company."  It  was  composed  of  men  like  Ru- 
fus  Putnam,  Abraham  Whipple,  J.  M.  Varnum, 
Samuel  Holden  Pai-sons,  Benjamin  Tupper,  R. 
J.  Meigs,  whom  Americtins  think  of  with  gi-ati- 
tnde.  They  purciiased  a  large  tract  of  land  on 
the  Ohio  River;  and  on  the  7th  of  April,  1788, 
the  first  detachment  of  settlers  sent  by  the 
company,  fortj* -eight  in  number — men,  women, 
and  children — seated  themselves  near  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Muskingum  and  Ohio  rivers, 


athwart  the  great  war-path  of  the  fierce  north- 
western tribes  when  they  made  their  bloody  iu- 
cnrsions  to  the  ftx^n tiers  of  Virginia  and  Penn- 
sylvania. They  named  the  settlement  **  Mari- 
etta," in  honor  of  Murie  Antoinette,  Queen  of 
France,  the  ally  of  the  Americans.  This  was 
the  seed  from  which  sprang  the  great  State  of 
Ohio.  It  was  composed  of  the  choice  materials 
of  New  England  society.  At  one  time — iu  the 
year  1789 — thei*e  wei*e  no  less  than  ten  of  the 
settlers  thei-e  who  had  received  a  college  educa- 
tion. During  that  year  full  twenty  thousand 
settlers  from  the  East  were  on  lands  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ohio.  At  the  beginning  of  1788 
there  was  not  a  wliit«  family  within  the  bounds 
of  that  commonwealth. 

Ohio,  First  Fort  in.  In  the  autumn  of  1785 
United  States  troops  began  the  erection  of  a 
fort  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Muskingum,  at  its 
mouth.  The  commander  of  the  troops  was  Ma- 
jor John  Doughty,  and  he  named  it  "  Fort  Har- 
mar,"  in  honor  of  his  commander.  Colonel  Josiah 
Harmar.     It  was  the  first  military  post  of  the 


FORT  HARMAR. 


kind  built  in  Ohio.  The  outlines  formed  a  reg- 
ular pentagon,  embracing  three  fourths  of  an 
acre.  United  States  troops  occupied  Fort  Har- 
mar until  1790,  when  they  left  it  to  construct 
Fort  Washington,  on  the  site  of  Cincinnati.  Af- 
ter the  treaty  of  Greenville  (which  see)  it  was 
abandoned. 

Ohio,  First  Permanent  Settlements  in.  In 
1788  General  Rufus  Putnam,  at  the  head  of  a 
colony  from  Massachut^etts,  founded  a  settle- 
ment at  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum  River, 
and  named  it  Marietta,  in  honor  of  Marie  An- 
toinette, the  queen  of  Louis  XVI.  of  France.  A 
Ht'Ockade  fort  was  immediately  built  as  a  pm- 
tectituj  against  hostile  hnlians,  and  named  Cam- 
pus Martins.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year 
a  party  of  settlers  seated  themselves  u]>oii 
Symmes's  Purchase  (which  see)  and  founded 
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Colambnsy  uear  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Miami. 
Fort  Washiugtou  was  soon  afterwards  built,  a 
little  below,  on  the  site  of  Cinciunati. 

Ohio  Land  Company.  Soon  after  the  treaty 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle  an  association  of  London  mer- 
chants and  Vir^puia  laud-speculatora,  known  as 
**  The  Ohio  Land  Company/'  obtained  from  the 
crown  a  grant  of  half  a  million  acres  of  land  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  Ohio  River,  with  the  ex- 
clusive privilege  of  the  Indian  traffic.  Interna- 
tional, or  at  least  intercoloniul,  disputes  imme- 
diately occurred.  The  French  claimed,  by  right 
of  discovery,  the  whole  region  watered  by  the 
tribntariee  of  the  Mississippi  River.  The  Eng- 
lish set  up  a  claim,  in  the  name  of  tlie  Six  Na- 
tions, as  under  British  protection,  and  which 
was  recognized  by  the  treaties  of  Utracht  (1713) 
and  Aix-la-Chapelle  (1748),  to  the  region  which 
they  hatl  foimerly  conquered,  and  which  in- 
cluded the  whole  eastern  portion  of  the  Missis- 
sippi valley  and  the  basin  of  the  lower  lakes, 
Erie  and  Ontario.  These  conflicting  claims  at 
once  embarrassed  the  operations  of  the  Obio 
Land  Company.  It  was  provided  by  their 
charter  that  they  were  to  pay  no  quit-rent  for 
ten  years ;  to  colonize  at  least  one .  hnndred 
families  within  seven  years;  and,  at  their  own 
cost,  to  build  and  garrison  a  fort.  The  govern- 
ment was  anxious  to  curry  out  this  scheme  of 
colonization  west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains 
to  counteract  the  evident  designs  of  the  French 
to  occupy  that  country.  The  French  took  im- 
mediate measures  to  countervail  the  Eng- 
lish movements.  Galissoni^re,  who  had  gi-and 
dreams  of  French  empire  in  America,  fitted  out 
an  expedition  under  Celeron  de  Bienville  in  1749 
to  proclaim  French  dominion  at  various  points 
along  the  Ohio.  (See  CiloroiCs  Expedition.)  The 
company  took  measures  fur  detining  and  occu- 
pying their  domain.  Thomas  Lee,  two  of  the 
Washingtons,  and  other  leading  Virginia  mem- 
bers onlered  goods  suitable  for  the  Indian  trade 
to  be  sent  from  London.  The  company  sent  an 
agent  to  explore  the  c^mntry  and  confer  with 
the  Indian  tribes;  and  in  June,  1752,  a  confer- 
ence was  held  at  Logstown,  near  the  Ohio,  and 
friendly  relations  were  established  between  the 
English  and  the  barbarians.  But  the  Western 
tribes  steadily  refuse<l  to  recognize  the  right  of 
either  the  English  or  the  French  to  lands  west- 
ward of  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  A  Delaware 
chief  said  to  Gist,  the  agent  of  the  company, 
*'The  French  claim  all  the  land  on  one  side  of 
the  river,  and  tlie  English  claim  all  the  land 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river:  where  is  the 
Indian's  land  f"  This  significant  question  was 
answei^  by  Gist,  '^  Indians  and  white  men  are 
subjects  of  the  British  king,  and  all  have  an 
equal  privilege  in  taking  up  and  possessing  the 
land."  The  company  sent  surveyors  to  make 
definite  boundaries.  English  settlors  and  trad- 
ers went  into  the  country.  The  jealousy  of  the 
French  was  aroused.  They  seized  and  impris- 
oned some  of  the  surveyors  and  traders  and 
built  forts.  The  French  and  Indian  War  that 
bii»kft  out  soon  afrerwai*ds  put  a  stop  to  the 
operations  of  the  company.  (See  French  and 
Indian  War.) 


Ohio,  Position  of,  in  1861.  This  state,  then 
containing  2,300,000  inhabitants,  had  been  first 
settled  chiefly  by  New-Englanders,  and  was  a 
part  of  the  great  Northwestern  Territory  (which 
see  )  by  the  ordinance  of  1787.  Its  governor 
(William  Dennison,  Jr.)  was  an  avowed  oppo- 
nent of  the  slave  system.  The  Legislature  of 
Ohio  met  on  Jan.  7, 1861.  In  his  message,  the 
governor  explained  his  refusal  to  surrender  al- 
leged fugitive  slaves  on  the  requisition  of  the 
authorities  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee;  denied 
the  right  of  secession ;  affirmed  the  loyalty  of 
his  state;  suggested  the  repeal  of  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Law  as  the  most  eflectual  way  of  procur- 
ing the  repeal  of  the  Personal  Liberty  Acts ;  and 
called  for  the  repeal  of  the  laws  of  the  Southern 
States  which  int'Crfured  with  the  constitutional 
rights  of  the  citizens  of  the  fiiee-labor  states. 
'^  Determined  to  do  no  wrong,''  he  said,  '^  wo 
will  not  contentedly  submit  to  wrong."  The 
Legislature  denounced  (Jan.  12)  the  secession 
movements;  promised  for  the  people  of  Ohio 
their  firm  snpitort  of  the  national  government ; 
and,  on  the  14th,  pledged  "  the  entire  power  and 
resources  of  the  state  for  a  strict  maintenance 
of  the  Constitntion  and  laws  of  the  general  gov- 
ernment by  whomsoever  ailministered.''  These 
promises  and  pledges  were  fulfilled  to  the  ut- 
most. 

Ohio  Troops  at  Dayton  (1812).  The  Pi-esi- 
dent  called  on  R.  J.  Meigs,  Governor  of  Ohio,  for 
twelve  hundred  militia  to  be  prepared  to  march 
to  Detroit.  Governor  William  Hull,  of  Michi- 
gan, was  persuaded  to  accept  the  commission 
of  brigoilier-general  and  take  command  of  them. 
Governor  Meigs's  call  was  generously  responded 
to,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mad  River,  near 
Dayton,  O.,  the  full  number  had  assembled  at 
the  close  of  April,  1812.  They  were  organ izeil 
into  three  regiments,  and  elected  their  field- 
ofiicers  before  the  arrival  of  Hull.  The  colo- 
nels of  the  respective  regiments  were  Duncan 
McArthur,  James  Findlay,  and  Lewis  Cass.  The 
Fourth  Regiment  of  regnlars,  stationed  at  Vin- 
cennes,  under  Lieutenant-colonel  James  Miller, 
had  been  ordered  to  join  the  militia  at  Dayton. 
The  command  of  the  troops  was  surrendered  to 
Hull  by  Governor  Meigs  on  May  25, 1812.  They 
began  their  march  northward  June  1;  and  at 
Urbana  they  were  joined  by  Miller's  Fcnirth 
Regiment,  which,  under  Colonel  Boyd,  had  par- 
ticipated in  the  battle  at  Tippecanoe  (which 
see).  They  encountered  heavy  rains  and  ter- 
rible fatigue  all  the  way  to  Detroit,  their  desti- 
nation.    (See  HuIVb  Invasion  of  Canada.) 

Ojeda,  Alonzo  db,  was  among  the  earliest 
discoverers  in  America  after  Columbus  and  Ca- 
bot. He  was  with  Colnmbns  in  his  fii-st  voyage. 
Aided  by  the  Bisbop  of  Badnjos,  he  obtained  roy- 
al permission  to  go  on  a  voyage  of  discover^^  and 
the  merchants  of  Seville  fitted  out  four  ships  for 
him  in  which  he  sailed  for  St.  Mary's  on  the  20th 
of  May,  1499,  accompanied  by  Americns  Vespu- 
cins  ns  geographer.  Following  the  track  of  Co- 
lunibns  in  liis  third  voyage  (see  Columbus,  Chris- 
topher),  they  reached  tbe  northeastern  coasts  of 
South  America,  and  discovered  mountains  on  the 
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oontiiieDt.  Coasting  along  the  northern  shores 
of  the  continent  (naming  the  country  Veneznela), 
Ojeda  crossed  the  Caribbean  Sea,  visited  Santo 
Domingo,  and  returned  to  Spain  in  September. 
In  1509  the  Spanish  monarch  divided  Central 
America  into  two  provinces,  and  made  OJeda 
governor  of  one  of  them  and  Nicuessa  of  the  oth- 
er. Ojeda  sailed  from  Santo  Domingo  late  in 
the  autumn,  accompanied  by  Pizarro  (see  Pizar- 
ro)  and  some  Spanish  friars,  whose  chief  bnsi- 
uess  at  the  outset  seems  to  have  been  the  rea<l- 
ing  alond  to  the  natives  in  Latin  a  proclamation 
by  the  Spanish  leader,  prepared  by  eminent 
Spanish  divines  in  acconlance  with  a  decree  of 
the  Pope  of  Rome  (  see  Popt^s  Gifl ),  declaring 
that  God,  who  made  them  all,  had  given  in 
charge  of  one  man  named  St.  Peter,  who  had  his 
seat  at  Rome,  all  the  nations  on  the  earth,  with 
all  the  lands  and  seas  on  the  globe;  that  his 
successors,  called  popes,  were  endowed  by  God 
with  the  same  rights ;  that  one  of  them  had  giv- 
en to  the  monarchs  of  Spain  all  the  islands  and 
continents  in  the  Western  Ocean,  and  that  the 
natives  of  the  land  he  was  on  wei'e  expected  to 
yield  implicit  submission  to  the  servants  of  the 
king  and  Ojeda,  his  representative.  The  proc- 
lamation threatened,  in  case  of  their  refusal, 
to  make  war  upon  them,  and  snbilne  them  '^  to 
the  yoke  and  obedience  of  the  Church  and  his 
majesty  f  that  he  would  make  slaves  of  their 
wives  and  children,  take  all  their  possessions, 
and  do  them  all  the  harm  he  could,  protesting 
that  they  alone  would  be  to  blame  for  all  deaths 
and  disasters  which  might  follow  their  disobe- 
dience. (See  Pope  Alejrander  Vl.)  This  infa- 
mous proclamation,  whicli  justified  murder  and 
robber^'  under  the  sanction  of  the  Church  and 
State,  indicated  tiie  spiritof  most  of  the  Spanish 
conquerors.  The  natives  delayed,  and  slaugh- 
ter began.  Captives  were  carried  to  the  ships  as 
slaves.  The  outraged  Indians  gatliered  in  bands 
and  slew  many  of  the  Spanish  soldiers  with  poi- 
soned arrows.  Ojeda  took  shelter  from  their 
fury  among  matted  roots  at  the  foot  of  a  moun- 
tain, where  his  followers  found  him  half  dead. 
At  that  moment  Nicuessa,  governor  of  the  other 
province,  arrived,  and  with  reinforcements  they 
made  a  desolating  war  on  the  natives.  This  was 
the  first  attempt  to  take  possession  of  the  main- 
land in  America.  Ojeda  soon  retired  with  some 
of  his  followers  to  Santo  Domingo.  The  vessel 
stranded  on  the  southern  shore  of  Cuba,  then  un- 
der native  rule,  and  a  refuge  for  fugitive  natives 
from  Santo  Domingo.  The  pagans  treated  the 
suHering  Christians  kindly,  and  were  rewarded 
with  the  fate  of  those  of  Hispaniola.  (See  Santo 
Domingo. )  The  pious  Ojeda  ha<l  told  of  the 
wealth  of  the  Cubans,  and  avaricious  adventur- 
ers soon  ma<le  that  paradise  a  pandemonium. 
He  built  a  chapel  there,  and  so  Christianity  was 
introduced  into  that  island. 

Old  and  Nevr  Tenor.  Early  in  1780  the  is- 
sue of  bills  of  credit  by  the  Continental  Congress 
was  stopped,  and  the  states  were  advised  to  re- 
peal all  laws  making  the  old  bills  a  legal  tender. 
Congress  offered  to  receive  gold  and  silver  at 
the  rate  of  $40  in  paper  for  $1  in  coin  in  dis- 
charge of  the  unpaid  state  quotas.    A  scheme 


was  adopted  that  provided  a  moderate  supply 
of  funds  to  the  treasury.  The  drawing  in  and 
cancelling  of  the  outstanding  bills  of  credit,  to- 
gether with  their  rapid  depreciation,  kept  the 
currency  in  a  st-at<e  of  complete  derangement. 
As  the  bills  came  in  frem  the  states  in  payment 
of  their  monthly  qnotas,  they  were  cancelled; 
but  for  every  $20  so  cancelled,  $1  was  to  be  is- 
sned  as  *^  new  tenor,"  the  old  issnes  since  1775, 
amoanting  to  about  1^00,000,000,  being  calleil 
"  old  tenor.'*  The  new  tenor  bore  interest  at  five 
per  cent.,  and  were  to  be  redeemed  in  specie 
within  six  years,  the  new  bills  to  be  guaranteed 
by  the  Confederacy  (see  ArUclea  of  Confederation), 
but  to  be  issued  on  the  credit  of  the  individual 
states  in  proportion  to  their  payments  of  the  old 
tenor.  This  process,  if  carried  out,  wonld  snbsti- 
tute  for  the  outstanding  $200,000,000  of  old  bills 
$10,000,000  of  new  tenor,  of  which  $6,000,000 
wonhl  go  to  the  states  paying  in  the  bills,  and 
$4,000,000  to  the  federal  treasury.  Such  was 
the  death  of  the  old  Continental  paper- money 
scheme.  The  new-tenor  scheme  was  a  failure. 
A  poet  of  the  day  made  *'The  Ghost  of  Conti- 
nental Money  "  utter  words  of  warning  to  the 
**  Embargo"  of  the  new  scheme — "new  tenor." 
It  said : 

"  I  have  lired,  to  be  mire,  awhile  to  smnre 

The  rights  of  a  much  ii^Jiired  nation; 
But  [  got  itll  my  living  by  a  course  of  deceiving, 

That  has  sunk  mo  In  utter  damnation. 

•  *«*«•* 

You  mny  strive  and  may  tease,  but  never  will  please— 

You  never  will  suit  and  content  all: 
So  stay  where  you  are,  or,  alas !  you  will  share 

The  forluno  of  old  C<mlinentaU^ 

Old  Dominioii.     A  title  often  given  to  the 
State  of  Virginia.     The  vast,  nndelined  region 
named  Virginia  by  Queen  Elizabeth  was  regard- 
ed by  her  as  a  fouilh  kingdom  of  her  realm. 
'  Spenser,  Raleigh's   firm   friend,  dedicated   his 
;  Faery  Queene  (1590)  to  Elizal>eth,"  Queen  of  Eng- 
I  land,  France,   Ireland,  and    Ftr^iwia."      When 
James  VI.  of  Scotland  came  to  the  English  throne 
I  ( 1603 ),  Scotland  was  ailded,  and  Virginia  was 
called,  in  compliment,  the  fifth  kingdom.     Ou 
the  death  of  Charles  I.  on  the  scaffold  (1649),  his 
son  Charles,  heir  to  the  throne,  was  in  exile.    Sir 
I  William  B4*rkeley,  a  stanch  royalist,  was  then 
j  govenior  of  Virginia,  and  a  majority  of  the  col- 
ony  were  in  sympathy  with  him.     He  proclaim- 
I  ed  that  son  *'  Charles  the  Second,  King  of  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  Ii-eland,  and  Virginia;'*  and  when 
in  1652  the  Virginians  heard  that  the  Republican 
government  of  England  was  about  to  send  a  fleet 
to  reduce  them  to  submission  (see  Merkeleyj  Sir 
William),  they  sent  a  message  to  firoda,  in  Flan- 
ders, where  Charles  then  resided,  inviting  him  to 
come  over  and  be  king  of  Virginia.     He  was  on 
the  point  of  sailing  for  America  when  circum- 
stances foreshadowed  his  restoration  to  the  tliroue 
of  his  father.    When  that  act  was  accomplished, 
the  grateful  monarch  caused  the  arms  of  Virginia 
to  be  quartered  with  those  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  as  an  independent  member  of  the 
empire.     From  this  circumsitance  Virginia  re- 
ceived the  title  of  The  Dominion.     Coins  with 
such  quarterings  were  struck  as  late  as  1773, 
and  the  State  of  Virginia  is  often  called  The  Old 
Vomiuion, 
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Tbis  stnicture  is 


Old  Ironflidea  A  name  popularly  applied  to 
the  Uuited  States  frigate  Cimstitution,  built  in 
the  year  1797  and  yet  [1880]  afloat.  She  was 
conspicuous  in  the  bombardment  of  Tripoli  in 
1604,  and  particularly  so  dnriug  the  War  of  1812. 
In  that  war  she  waa  in  three  actions ;  was  twice 
critically  chased;  captured  live  British  vessels  of 
war ;  was  never  dismasted ;  never  got  on  shore, 
and  scarcely  ever  suffei'ed  any  of  the  usual  dis- 
asters at  sea.  Her  most  emiuent  commauder, 
Commodore  Charles  Stewart,  received  the  pop- 
ular title  of  "  Old  Ironsides." 

Old  Tower  at  Newpoit. 
of  unhewn  stone,  laid  in 
mortar  composed  of  the 
sand  and  gravel  of  tha  soil 
around  it  and  oyster-shell 
lime.  It  is  a  cylinder  twen- 
ty-three feet  in  diameter 
aud  now  twent3'-fuiir  feet 
in  height,  resting  upon 
arches  supported  by  eight 
columns.  It  was  originally 
covered  with  stucco  within 
and  without,  and  the  writ- 
er was  informed  by  the 
owner  of  the  laud  many 
years  ago  (Governor  Gibbs) 
that  on  digging  to  the  foun- 
dation-stones of  one  of  the 
supporting  columns,  tlioy 
were  found  to  be  com- 
posed of  hewn  spheres. 
This  structure  is  a  hard 
nut  for  antiquaries  and  his- 
torians to  crack.  Some  re- 
gnnl  it  as  a  Scandinavian 
strnctnre  of  great  antiqui- 
ty, aud  others  as  a  wind- 
mill built  by  some  of  the 
early  colonists  of  Rhode 
Island.  Governor  Benedict 
Arnold  speaks  of  it  in  his 
will  (1677)  as  his  "stone- 
built  windmill."  Peter 
Easton,  another  early  set-  "'i_ 

tier,  says  in  his  diary  for         "^    ' " 
1663 :  "  This  year  we  built  ^ 

our  first  windmill."  Eiist^m  --. 

built  it  himself  of  wood,  ^-^'^^-^ 

and  for  his  enterprise  ho 
was  rewarded  by  the  colo- 
ny with  a  strip  of  land  on 
the  ocean  front,  known  as 
Easton's  Beach.     Such   a 
novel  structure  as  this  tower,  if  built  for  a  wind- 
mill, would  have  received  more  than   a  local 
notice.     No  chronicler  of  the  day  refers  to  it, 
uor  is  it  mentioned  as  being  there  when  the  set- 
tlers first  seated  themselves  on  the  island.     It 
was  a  very  inconvenient  structure  for  a  wind- 
mill, for  it  was  evidently  all  left  open  below  the 
arches,  with  a  floor  and  three  windows  above 
them.     The  idea  that  it  was  originally  built  for 
a  windmill  is  discanled  by  many  intelligent  per- 
sons who  have  examined  it,  and  conteinplnte  the 
condition  of  the  early  colonists  of  RI)o<le  Island. 
When  and  by  whom  was  it  built  t  is  a  question 


that  will  probably  remain  unanswered,  satisfac- 
torily, forever.     (See  Northmen  in  America.) 

Oldest  Existing  Town  in  the  Original  States 
of  the  Union.  Albany,  the  political  capital  of 
the  Stat«  of  New  York,  is  the  oldest  existing 
town  within  the  domain  of  the  original  thirteen 
states.  It  was  first  settled  by  Dutch  traders  in 
1614.  They  built  a  trading-house  on  Castle  Isl- 
and, a  little  l)eh>w  the  site  of  Albany,  and  eight 
years  afterwards  Fort  Orange  was  built  on  that 
site.  The  settlement  was  called  Fort  Orange  at 
first,  then  Beverswyck ;  and  after  the  Province 
of  New  Netherland  passed  into  the  possession  of 


^>>^/^ 


^1 '  '^'i,  '  » 
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the  English  it  was  called  Albany,  the  second  ti- 
tle of  Duke  James,  afterwards  James  II.  of  Eng- 
land. Jamestown,  which  was  the  earliest  Eng- 
lish settlement  (1607),  perished  in  1676  by  tho 
hand  of  Bacon  (which  see),  and  the  only  vestige 
of  the  village  that  remains  is  the  ruin  of  a 
church -tower.  Albany  is  yet  full  of  the  de- 
scendants of  the  earl}'  settlers  there  in  the  sec- 
ond decade  of  the  17th  century. 

Oldham,  John,  came  to  New  Plymouth  fVoni 
England  in  1623,  where,  in  connection  with  Ly- 
ford,  he  made  much  trouble.  (See  Lyford  avd 
Oldham,  Contpiraoy  of,)    He  lived  at  Hull  and 
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Cape  Ann,  a  restless  man ;  and  in  1634  he  rep-  i 
resented  Watertuwu  in  tbe  General  Court  of  ! 
Massacliii8ett8.     In  1633,  with  Samuel  Hall  and  I 
others,  he  penetrated  the  wilderness  westward ! 
to  the  Connecticut  River,  to  the  site  of  (the 
present)  Windsor,  and  this  exploration  led  to 
the  settlements  in  the  Connecticut  valley.  Com-  . 
iug  to  Connecticut  on  hoard  his  vessel  to  trade  I 
with  the  Indians,  he  was  murdered  hy  them, 
and  this  event  led  to  the  Pequod  War  (which  | 
see). 

01igazx>hy  in  Virginia.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  an  oligarchy  had  been 
almost  imperceptibly  formed  in  Virginia.  At 
that  time  there  were  on  each  of  the  four  rivers 
in  Virginia  "  men  in  number  from  ten  to  thirty," 
who,  by  trade  and  industry,  had  acquired  com- 
petent estates.  They  took  care  to  supply  the 
poorer  sort  with  goods,  and  were  sure  to  keep 
them  always  in  their  debt,  and,  consequently, 
dependent  on  them.  Out  of  this  small  number 
were  chosen  the  Council,  Assembly,  Justices,  and 
other  o  fficers  of  go  vernmen  t.  Parish  affai  rs  were 
in  the  hands  of  self-perpetuating  vestries,  which 
kept  the  ministers  in  check  by  hiiing  them  year- 
ly. The  justices  managed  the  business  and  finan- 
ces of  their  respective  counties.  The  twelve 
councillors  possesseil  extensive  authority.  Their 
assent  was  necessary  to  all  the  governoi-'s  oflScial 
acts,  and  they  constituted  one  branch  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  They  exercised  the  principal  ju- 
dicial authority  as  judges  of  the  General  Court. 
They  were  at  the  head  of  the  militia  as  lieuten- 
ants of  volunteers;  acted  as  collectors  of  export 
duties  on  tobacco  and  other  provincial  imports, 
and  farmed  the  king's  quit-routs  much  to  their 
own  advantage.  A  majority  of  these  council- 
lors united  in  a  sort  of  family  compact  to  engross 
the  entire  management  of  the  province.  So  Vir- 
ginia was  ruled  by  an  oligarchy  composed  of  a 
few  families. 

Oliver,  Andrew,  was  born  in  Boston,  March 
28, 1706;  died  there,  March  3, 1774.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  in  1724.  He  was  a  representa- 
tive in  the  General  Court  from  1743  to  1746;  one 
of  his  majesty's  Council  from  1746  to  1765 ;  and 
secretary  of  the  province  from  1756  to  1770,  and 
succeeded  Hutchinson  (his  brother-in-law)  as 
lieutenant-governor.  In  1765  he  was  hung  in  ef- 
figy because  he  was  a  Btamp-distribut4)r  (which 
see),  and  his  course  in  opposition  to  the  patriotic 
party  in  Boston  caused  him  to  share  the  unpop- 
ularity of  Hutchinson.  His  letters,  with  those 
of  Hutchinson,  were  sent  by  Franklin  to  Bost-on, 
and  created  great  commotion  there.  (See  Hutch- 
inson^s  Letters.) 

Oliver,  Pkter,  LL.D.,  was  bom  March  6. 1713 ; 
died  at  Birmingham,  England,  Oct.  13, 1791.  He 
was  a  brother  of  Andrew  Oliver,  and  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1730.  After  holding  several  offices,  he 
was  made  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  1756,  and  in  1771  chief-justice  of  that 
court.  His  course  in  Boston  in  oppositifui  to  the 
patriots  made  him  very  nni>opular,  and  he  was 
one  of  the  crowd  of  loyalists  who  fled  from  that 
city  with  the  British  army  in  March,  1776.  He 
went  to  England,  where  he  lived  on  a  pension 


from  the  British  crown.  He  was  an  able  writer 
of  both  prose  and  poetry.  Chief-justice  Oliver, 
on  receiving  his  appointment,  refused  to  accept 
his  salary  from  the  colony,  and  was  impeache<l 
by  the  Assembly  and  declared  suspended  until 
the  issue  of  the  impeachment  was  reached.  The 
Assembly  of  Massachusetts  had  voted  the  five 
judges  of  the  Superior  Court  ample  salaries  from 
the  colonial  treasury,  and  called  upon  them  to 
refuse  the  corrupting  pay  from  the  crown.  Only 
Oliver  refused,  and  he  shared  the  fate  of  Hutch- 
inson. 

Oliver,  Thomas,  the  last  royal  lieutenant- 
governor  of  Massachusetts,  was  born  at  Dor- 
chester, Mass.,  Jan.  5, 1734 ;  died  at  Bristol,  Eng- 
land, Nov.  29, 1815.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1753.  He  8uccee<led  Lieutenant-governor  Andrew 
Oliver  (of  another  family)  In  Maix;h,  1774,  and  in 
September  following  was  compelled  by  the  i>eo- 
ple  of  Boston  to  resign.  He  took  refuge  with 
the  British  troops  in  Boston,  and  fled  with  them 
to  Halifax  iu  1776,  and  thence  to  England. 

Olney,  Jeremiah,  was  born  in  1750 ;  died  at 
Providence,  R.  I.,  Nov.  10,  1812.  He  was  made 
lieutenant-colonel  at  the  beginning  of  the  war 
for  inde}>eiideuce  (afterwai'ds  made  colonel),  and 
was  often  the  chief  officer  of  the  Rho<le  Island 
forces.  He  fought  conspicuously  at  Bod  Bank, 
Springfield,  Monmouth,  and  Yorktown,  and  after 
the  war  he  was  collector  of  the  port  of  Pmvi- 
dence,  and  pi-esideut  of  the  Rhode  Island  Cin- 
cinnati. 

Olney,  Stephen,  was  born  at  North  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  in  October,  1755;  died  there,  Nov. 
23, 1832.  He  entered  the  anny  as  a  lieutenant 
iu  Captain  Jeremiah  Olney's  company  in  1775, 
and  served  with  distinction  in  several  of  tbe 
principal  battles  of  the  war  for  independence. 
He  served  under  Lafayette  in  Virginia,  and  was 
distinguished  in  the  capture  of  a  British  redoubt 
at  Yorktown  during  the  siege  (whicli  see),  where 
he  was  severely  wounded  hy  a  bayonet -thi-nst. 
Colonel  Olney  held  many  town  offices,  and  for 
twenty  years  represented  his  native  town  iu  the 
Assembly. 

Olustee  Station,  Battle  at.  Early  in  1864 
the  government  was  informed  that  the  citizens 
of  Florida,  tired  of  the  war,  desired  a  reunion 
with  the  National  government.  The  President 
commissioned  his  private  secretary  (John  Hay) 
a  major,  and  sent  him  to  Charleston  to  accom- 
pany a  military  expedition  which  General  Gill- 
more  was  to  send  to  Florida,  Hay  to  act  in  a 
civil  capacity  if  required.  The  expedition  was 
commanded  by  General  Truman  Seymour,  who 
left  Hilton  Head  (Feb.  5, 1864)  in  transports  with 
6000  troops,  and  arrived  at  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  on 
the  7th.  Driving  the  Confederates  from  there, 
the  Nationals  pursued  them  into  the  interior. 
General  Finnegan  was  in  command  of  a  consid- 
erable Confederate  force  in  Florida,  and  stoutly 
oppo8e<l  this  invasion.  At  Olustee  Station,  on 
a  railway  that  crossed  the  peninsula  in  the  heart 
of  tt  cypresM  8w:iinp,  the  Nationals  encountered 
Finnegan.  stronglj'^  posted.  A  sharp  battle  oc- 
curred (Feb.  20),  when  Seymour  was  repulsed 
and  retreated  to  Jacksonville.     The  estimated 
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lomi  to  the  Nationals  in  this  expedition  was  abont 
^2000  men ;  the  Confederate  loss,  1000  men  and 
several  guns.  Seymour  carried  with  him  about 
1000  of  the  wonnded,  and  left  250  on  the  field, 
besides  many  dead  and  dying.  The  expedition 
retnrned  to  Hilton  Heail.  Unionism  in  Florida 
seemed  to  be  a  mytb.  Tbe  Nationals  destroyed 
stores  valued  at  $1,000,000.  At  about  the  same 
time  Admiral  Bailey  destroyed  the  Confederate 
salt  •  works  on  the  coast  of  Florida,  valued  at 
$3,000,000. 

Omahafs  The,  are  a  tribe  of  Indians  of  the 
Dakota  family.  They  are  represented  in  Mar- 
quette's map  in  1673.  They  were  divided  into 
clans,  and  cultivated  corn  and  beans.  One  of 
their  cnst-oms  was  to  prohibit  a  man  from  ii|wak- 
ing  to  his  father-in-law  and  mother-in-law. 
They  were  reduced  abont  the  year  1800  by  small- 
pox from  a  population  capable  of  sending  out 
seven  hundred  warriors  to  abont  three  hundred. 
They  then  bnmed  their  villages  and  became 
wanderers.  They  were  then,  as  now,  relentless- 
ly pursued  by  the  Sioux.  They  had  increased 
in  number,  when  Lewis  and  Clarke  found  them 
on  the  Quicoure  in  1805,  to  about  six  hundred. 
They  have  from  time  to  time  ceded  lands  to  the 
United  States,  and  since  1855  have  been  settled, 
and  have  devoted  tliemselves  exclusively  to  ag- 
riculture. Their  condition  has  improved,  and  in 
1873  they  had  a  church,  three  schools,  and  num- 
bered one  thousand  souls.  They  are  on  a  reser- 
vation in  the  northeastern  part  of  Nebraska,  and 
their  property  is  valued  at  $75,000. 

Omnibus  Bill,  The  (1850).  Tlie  subject  of 
the  admission  of  California  as  a  state  of  the 
Union  (which  see)  had  created  so  much  section- 
al ill-feeling  that  danger  to  the  integrity  of  the 
Union  was  apprehended.  Mr.  Clay,  feeling  this 
apprehension,  offered  a  plan  of  compromise  in 
tlie  United  States  Senate  (Jan.  29,  1850)  in  a 
series  of  resolutions,  providing  for  the  admis- 
sion of  California  as  a  state ;  the  organization 
of  new  territorial  governments ;  fixing  the  boun- 
dary of  Texas ;  declaring  it  to  be  inexpedient  to 
abolish  slavery  in  tlie  District  of  Columbia  while 
that  institution  existed  in  Maryland,  without  the 
consent  of  the  people  of  the  district,  and  without 
just  compensation  to  the  owners  of  slaves  with- 
in the  district ;  that  more  effectual  laws  should 
be  ma<le  for  the  restitution  of  fugitive  slaves; 
and  that  Congress  has  no  power  to  prohibit  or 
obstruct  the  trade  in  slaves  between  the  several 
states.  Clay  spoke  eloquently  in  favor  of  this 
plan.  Mr.  Webster  approved  it,  an(jl  Senator 
Foote,  of  Mississippi,  moved  that  the  whole  sub- 
ject be  referred  to  a  committee  of  thirteen — six 
Southern  members  and  six  Northern  members — 
they  to  choose  the  thirteenth.  This  resolution 
was  adopted  April  18;  the  committee  was  ap- 
pointed, and  Mr.  Clay  was  made  chairman  of  it. 
On  May  8,  Mr.  Clay  reported  a  plan  of  compro- 
mise la  a  series  of  bills  substantially  the  same 
as  that  of  Jan.  29.  It  was  called  an  ''Omnibus 
Bill."  Long  debates  ensued,  and  .on  July  31  the 
whole  batch  was  rejected  except  the  proposition 
to  establish  a  temt^ory  in  the  Monnon  settle- 
ments in  Deseret,  called  Utah.    Then  the  com- 


promise measures  contained  in  the  Omnibus  Bill 
were  taken  up  separately.  In  August  a  bill  for 
the  admission  of  California  passed  the  Senate ; 
also  for  providing  a  territorial  government  for 
New  Mexico.  In  September  a  Fugitive  Slave 
Bill  passed  the  Senate ;  also  a  bill  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  slave-trade  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. All  of  these  bills  were  adopted  in  the 
Himse  of  Representatives  in  September,  and  re- 
ceived the  signature  of  President  Fillmore. 

"On  to  Richmond!"  At  the  beginning  of 
1862  the  loyal  people  became  very  impatient  of 
the  immobility  of  the  immense  Army  of  the  Po- 
tomac, and  from  every  quarter  was  heard  the 
cry, "  Push  on  to  Richmond ! "  Edwin  M.  Stan- 
ton succeeded  Mr.  Cameron  (Jan.  13,  1862)  as 
Secretary  of  War,  and  the  Pixwident  issued  a 
general  order  (Jan.  27),  in  which  he  directed  a 
general  forward  movement  against  the  insur- 
'  gents  of  all  the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the 
Republic  on  the  22d  of  February  next  ensuing. 
This  order  sent  a  thrill  of  joy  through  the  hcait 
of  the  loyal  people,  and  it  was  heightened  when 
an  order  directed  McClellan  to  move  against  the 
inferior  Confederate  force  at  Manassas.  McClel- 
lan remonstrated,  and  proposed  to  take  his  gi-eat 
army  to  Richmond  by  the  circuitous  route  of 
Fortress  Monroe  and  the  Virginia  peninsula. 
The  Pi-esideut  finally  yielded,  and  the  move- 
ment by  the  longer  route  was  begun.  After  the 
Confederates  had  voluntarily  evacuat-ed  Manas- 
sas, the  army  was  first  moved  in  that  direction, 
not,  as  the  commander-in-chief  said,  to  pursue 
them  and  take  Richmond,  but  to  give  his  troops 
"  a  little  active  experience  before  beginning  the 
campaign."  The  "promenade,"  a«  one  of  his 
French  aids  called  it,  disappointed  the  people, 
and  the  cry  was  resumed,  **  On  to  Richmond !" 
The  Army  of  the  Potomac  did  not  begin  its  tardy 
march  on  to  Richmond  until  April.  The  Pi*esi- 
dent,  satisfied  that  General  McClellan's  official 
burdens  were  greater  thail  he  could  profitably 
bear,  kindly  relieved  him  of  the  chief  care  of 
the  armies,  and  gave  him  (March  11)  the  com- 
mand of  only  the  Department  of  the  Potomac. 

*'On  to  Waahington !"  The  seizure  of  the 
national  capital,  with  the  treasury  and  archives 
of  the  government,  was  a  capital  part  of  the 
plan  of  the  Secessionists  every  where,  and  of  the 
"government"  at  Montgomery.  Alexander  H. 
Stephens,  the  "  Vice-President "  of  the  Confed- 
eracy, was  sent  by  Jefferson  Davis  to  treat  with 
Virginia  for  its  annexation  to  the  leagne,  and  at 
various  points  on  his  journey,  whenever  he  made 
speeches  to  the  people,  the  burden  was,  "  On  to 
Washington!"  That  cry  was  already  resound- 
ing throughout  the  South.  It  was  an  echo  of  the 
prophecy  of  the  Confederate  Secretary  of  War. 
( See  Walker'a  Prophecy,)  "  Nothi  ng  is  more  prob- 
able," said  the  Iiichmo}ul  Enquirer^  on  April  13, 
1861,  "  than  that  President  Davis  will  soon 
march  an  army  through  North  Carolina  and 
Virginia  to  W^ashington;"  and  it  called  upon 
Virginians  who  wished  to  "join  the  Southern 
Army"  t<^  organize  at  once.  "The  first  fruits 
of  Virginia  secession,"  said  the  New  Orleans  Pic- 
ayune,  on  the  18th,  "  will  be  the  removal  of  Liu- 
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cola  and  his  cabinet,  and  whatever  he  can  carry 
away,  to  the  safer  neighborhood  of  Han'btbQrp^ 
or  Cincinnati — perhaps  to  Buffalo  or  Cleveland." 
The  Fick$burg  (  MiesiMippi )  Whig  of  the  20tb 
Raid:  ''Major  Ben  McCnIloch  ban  organized  a 
force  of  5000  men  to  seize  the  Federal  capital 
the  instant  the  first  blood  is  spilled."  On  the 
evening  of  the  same  day,  when  news  of  blood- 
shed in  Baltimore  reached  Montgomery  (see 
liiot  in  Baltimore) J  bonfires  were  built  in  front 
of  the  Exchange  Hotel,  and  from  its  balcony 
Boger  A.  Pry  or,  of  Virginia,  in  a  speech  to  the 
multitude,  said  that  he  was  in  *'  favor  of  an  im- 
mediate inarch  on  Washington."  At  the  de- 
parture of  the  Second  Regiment  of  South  Caro- 
lina Infantry  fiir  Richmond,  the  colonel,  as  he 
handed  the  flag  jnst  presented  to  It  to  the  color- 
sergeant,  said:  **To  yonr  particular  charge  is 
committed  this  noble  gitt.  Plant  it  where  hon- 
or calls.  If  opportunity  offers,  let  it  be  the  first 
to  kiss  the  breezes  of  heaven  from  the  dome  of 
the  Capitol  at  W^asliington."  The  Richmond  Ex- 
aminer said,  on  April  23— the  day  when  Stephens 
arrived  in  that  city :  "  The  capture  of  Washing- 
ton city  is  perfectly  within  the  power  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland,  if  Virginia  will  only  make 
the  proper  effort  by  her  constituted  authorities. 
There  never  was  half  the  unanimity  among  the 
people  before,  nor  a  tithe  of  the  zeal  upon  any 
subject  that  is  now  manifested  to  take  Wash- 
ington, and  drive  from  it  every  Black  Repnbli- 
can  (which  see)  who  is  a  dweller  there.  From 
the  mountain-tops  and  valleys  to  the  shores  of 
the  sea  there  is  one  wild  shout  of  fierce  resolve 
to  capture  Washington  city,  at  all  and  every 
human  hazanl."  On  tlie  same  day  Governor 
Ellis,  of  North  Carolina,  ordered  a  regiment  of 
state  troops  to  march  for  Washington  ;  and  the 
Goldsborough  (N.  C.)  Tiibune  of  the  24th,  speak- 
ing of  the  grand  movement  of  Virginia  and  a 
rumored  one  in  Maryland,  said :  **  It  makes 
g<HMl  the  wonls  of  Secietnry  Walker,  of  Mont- 
gomery, in  regard  to  the  Federal  metropolis. 
(See  Walker's  Prophecy,)  It  transfers  the  lines 
of  battle  from  the  Potomac  to  the  Pennsylvania 
border."  The  Baleigh  (N.  C.)  Standard  of  the 
same  date  said:  ''Our  streets  ai-e  alive  with 
soldiers"  (North  Carolina  was  then  a  professed- 
ly loyal  state);  and  added, " Washington  city 
will  be  too  hot  to  hold  Abraham  Lincoln  and  his 
government.  North  Carolina  has  said  it,  and 
she  will  do  all  she  can  to  make  good  her  decla- 
ration." The  FAifanla  (Alabama)  Express  said, 
on  the  25th :  "  Our  p<»licy  at  this  time  shonld  be 
to  seize  the  old  Federal  capital,  and  take  old 
Lincoln  and  his  cabinet  prisoners  of  war."  The 
Milledgeville  (Ga.)  Southern  Kecorder  said:  "The 
goveiTiment  of  the  Confederate  States  must  pos- 
sess the  city  of  W^ashington.  It  is  folly  to  think 
it  can  be  used  any  longer  as  the  headquarters 
of  the  Lincoln  government,  as  no  access  can  be 
had  to  it  except  by  passing  through  Virginia 
and  Maryland.  The  District  of  Columbia  can- 
not remain  under  the  jnrisiliction  of  the  United 
States  Congress  without  humiliating  Southern 
pride  and  disputing  Southern  rights.  Both  are 
essential  to  greatness  of  character,  and  both 
must  co-operate  in  the  destiny  to  be  achieved." 


A  correspondent  of  the  Charleston  Courier^  writ- 
ing from  Montgomery,  said:  "The  desire  for 
taking  Washington,  I  believe,  increases  every 
hour ;  and  all  things,  to  my  thinking,  seem  tend- 
ing to  this  consummation.  We  are  in  lively 
hope  that  before  three  months  roll  by  the  [Con- 
federate] government — Congress,  departments, 
and  all — will  have  removed  to  the  present  Fed- 
eral capital."  Hundreds  of  similar  expressions 
were  uttered  by  Southern  politicians  and  South- 
ern newspapers ;  and  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  the 
Vice-President  of  the  Confederacy,  brought  his 
peculiar  logic  to  bear  upon  the  matter  in  a  speech 
at  Atlanta  (Ga.),  April  30,1661,  in  the  follow- 
ing manner:  '*A  general  opinion  prevails  that 
Washington  city  is  soon  to  be  attAcke<l.  On 
this  subject  I  can  only  say,  our  object  is  |ieace. 
We  wish  no  aggressions  on  any  man's  rights, 
and  will  make  none.  But  if  Maryland  secedes, 
the  District  of  Columbia  will  fall  to  her  by  re- 
versionary right — ^the  same  as  Sumter  to  Sonth 
Carolina,  Pulaski  to  Georgia,  and  Pickens  to 
Florida.  When  we  have  the  right,  we  will  de- 
mand the  surrender  of  Wasliington,  just  as  wo 
did  in  the  other  cases,  and  will  enforce  oar  de- 
mand at  every  hazard  and  at  whatever  cost." 
At  the  same  time  went  forth  from  the  free-labor 
states,  "On  to  Washington!"  for  its  preserva- 
tion; and  it  was  responded  to  effectually  by 
huudreils  of  thousands  of  loyal  citizens. 

Oneida,  Thk.  The  first  warlike  measnre  of 
the  Americans  previous  to  the  hostilities  be- 
gun in  1812  was  the  construction,  at  Sackett's 
Harbor,  at  the  eaiitern  end  of  Lake  Ontario,  of 
the  brig  Oftetda,  16  guns,  by  Christian  Berg  and 
Henry  Eckford.  She  was  launched  in  1809,  and 
was  intended  for  a  twofold  purpose — namely,  to 
enforce  the  revenue  laws  under  the  Embargo 
Act,  and  to  be  in  readiness  to  defend  American 
property  afloat  on  Lake  Ontario  in  case  of  war 
with  Great  Britain.  Her  first  duty  in  that  lino 
was  pei*furmed  in  1812,  when  she  was  command- 
ed by  Lieutenant  Melancthon  T.  Woolsey.  The 
schooner  Lord  Nelson^  laden  with  flour  and  mer- 
chandise, and  owned  by  British  subjects  at  Ni- 
agara, was  found  in  American  waters  in  May, 
1812,  on  her  way  to  Kingston,  and  was  captured 
by  the  Oneida  and  condemned  as  lawful  prize. 
About  a  month  later  (June  14,  1812)  another 
British  schooner,  the  OntatiOy  was  captured  at 
St.  Vincent,  but  was  soon  discharged.  At  about 
the  same  time  Htill  another  offending  schooner, 
the  Niagara,  was  seized  and  sold  as  a  violator 
of  the  revenne  laws.  These  events  soon  led  to 
retaliation.    (See  St,  Lawrence.) 

Oneidas.  This  was  the  second  of  the  five 
nations  that  composed  the  original  Iroquois 
Confederacy.  Their  domain  extended  fi-om  a 
point  eaat  of  Utica  to  Deep  Spring,  near  Man- 
lius,  south  of  Syracuse,  in  Onondaga  County, 
N.  Y.  Divided  into  three  clans — the  Wolf,  Boar, 
and  Turtle— their  tribal  totem  was  a  stone  in  a 
forked  stick,  and  their  name  meant  "tribe  of 
the  granite  rock."  Tradition  says  that  when 
tlie  great  confederacy  was  formed,  Hiawatha 
(which  see)  said  to  them :  "  Yon,  Oneidas,  a  peo- 
ple who  recline  your  bodies  against  the  *  Ever- 
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lasting  Stone/  that  cannot  be  niovedi  shall  be 
the  second  nation,  because  you  give  wise  coun- 
sel/' Very  soon  after  the  settlement  of  Canada 
they  became  involved  in  wars  with  the  French 
and  their  Huron  and  Montagnais  allies.  In  1653 
they  joined  their  neighbors,  the  OuondagaS|  in 
a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  French,  and  received 
missionaries  from  the  latter.  At  that  time  they 
liad  been  so  reduced  by  war  with  southern  tribes 
that  they  had  only  150  waiTiors.  In  the  gen- 
eral peace  with  the  French,  in  1700,  they  joined 
their  sister  nations ;  and  when  the  old  war  for 
independence  was  kindling,  they  alone,  of  the 
then  Six  Nations  (which  see)  in  the  great  coun- 
cil, opposed  an  alliance  with  the  English.  They 
remained  faithful  to  the  English- American  colo- 
nists to  the  end.  In  this  attitude  they  were 
largely  held  by  the  influence  of  Samuel  Kirk- 
land,  a  Protestant  missionary,  and  General  Phil- 
ip Schuyler.  Because  of  this  attitude  they  were 
subjected  to  great  losses  by  the  ravages  of  To- 
nes and  their  neighbors,  for  which  the  United 
States  compensated  them  by  a  treaty  in  1794. 
They  had  previously  ce<led  their  lands  to  the 
Stat«  of  New  *York,  reserving  a  tract,  now  in 
Oneida  County,  where  some  of  them  still  re- 
main. They  had  been  joined  by  the  Stock- 
bridge  and  Brothertou  Indians.  Some  of  them 
emigrated  to  Canada,  and  settled  on  the  Thames; 
and  in  1821  a  large  band  purchased  a  tract  on 
Green  Bay,  Wisconsin.  They  have  all  advanced 
in  civilization  and  the  mechanic  arta,  as  well  as 
in  agriculture,  and  have  schools  and  chnrches. 
There  are  only  about  250  Oneidas  left  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  on  the  reservation  near 
"  Oneida  Ciwtle.''  There  are  1270  on  a  reserva- 
tion of  65,000  acres  in  Wisconsin,  whero  more 
than  half  their  children  are  in  schools;  and  a 
little  over  600  are  on  the  Thames,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario. 

Onondagas.  These  were  the  third  nation  of 
the  Iroquois  Confederacy,  and  their  name  means 
'*  men  of  the  great  mountain.''  Tradition  says 
that  at  the  formation  of  the  confederacy  Hia- 
watha said  to  them :  **  Yon,  Onondagas,  who 
have  your  habitation  at  the  *  Great  Mountain,' 
and  are  overshadowed  by  its  crags,  shall  be  the 
third  nation,  because  you  are  greatly  gifted  with 
speech,  and  are  mighty  in  war."  Their  seat  of 
government,  or  "  castle,"  was  in  the  hill  counti7 
southward  from  Syracuse,  where  was  the  great 
eouncil-fire  of  the  Confederacy,  or  meeting-place 
of  their  Congress.  The  Atatarho,  or  great  sa- 
chem of  the  tribe,  was  chosen  to  be  the  tirst 
President  of  the  Confederacy.  (  See  Iroquois 
Confederacy.)  They  were  divided  into  fourteen 
clans,  with  a  sachem  for  each  clan,  and  their 
domain  extended  from  Deep  Spring,  near  Man- 
lins,  Onondaga  Co.,  west  to  a  line  between  Cross 
and  Otter  lakes.  This  nation  carried  on  war 
with  the  Indians  in  Canada,  and  also  with  the 
French,  after  their  advent  on  the  St.  Lawrence ; 
and  they  were  prominent  in  the  destruction  of 
the  Hurons.  In  1653  they  made  peace  with  the 
French,  and  received  Jesuit  missionnries  among 
them.  The  peace  was  not  lasting,  and  in  1662 
a  large  force  of  Onondagas  ravaged  Montreal 
Island.    They  again  made  peace,  and  in  1668 


the  French  mission  was  re-established.  As  the 
English  extended  their  influence  nmong  the 
Five  Nations,  the  Iroquois  were  won  to  their  in- 
terest, and  the  Onondagas  permitt«d  them  to 
erect  a  fort  in  their  domain ;  but  when,  in  1696, 
Frontenac  invaded  their  territory,  the  Ononda- 
gas destroyed  the  fort  and  their  village,  and  re- 
turned to  the  forests.  The  French  sent  depu- 
ties to  the  Onondaga  sachems,  and  then,  in  1700, 
signed  the  general  treaty  of  jieace  at  Montreal. 
This  was  broken  in  1709,  when  the  Onondagas 
again  made  war  on  the  French,  and  were  alter- 
nately hostile  and  neutral  towards  them  until 
the  overthrow  of  the  French  power,  in  1763. 
When  the  old  war  for  independence  was  kin- 
dling, a  general  council  of  the  Confederacy  was 
held  at  Onondaga  Castle.  The  Oneidas  and 
Tuscaroras  (see  Six  Nations)  opposed  an  alliance 
with  the  English,  and  each  nation  was  left  to 
act  as  it  pleased  in  the  matter.  By  this  deci- 
sion the  Confederacy  was  weakened,  and  finally, 
iu  1777,  the  council-fire  at  Onondaga  (as  the 
Conlederate  government  was  familiarly  called) 
was  formally  extinguished.  The  Onondagas 
joined  the  English,  and  the  war  left  them  help- 
less, and  in  1778  they  ceded  all  their  lands  to 
the  State  of  New  York,  except  a  reservation  set 
apart  for  their  remnant,  which  they  continue  to 
hold.  A  part  of  them  are  Christians,  and  the 
remainder  are  pagans.  Not  less  than  500  Onon- 
dagas in  New  York  are  on  the  reservation ;  the 
remainder  are  with  the  Senecas  and  Tuscaroras. 
For  the  past  fifty  years  the  population  has  nei- 
ther increased  nor  diminished.  There  are  about 
400  Onondagas  in  Canada,  making  the  total 
number  of  the  once  powei-ful  nation  a  little 
more  than  800.  It  is  said  that  the  Onondaga 
dialect  is  the  purest  one  of  the  Iniquois. 

Opeohancanough,  brother  of  Powhat<an,  was 
''King  of  Parannkey"  when  the  English  fii-st 
landed  in  Virginia.  He  was  born  about  1552, 
and  died  in  1644.  He  first  became  known  to 
the  English  as  the  captor  of  John  Smith  in  the 
foiiest.  Opechancanongh  would  have  killed  him 
immediately,  but  for  Smith's  presence  of  mind. 
He  draw  from  his  pocket  a  compass,  and  explain- 
ed to  the  savage  as  well  as  he  could  its  won- 
dei-ful  nature ;  told  him  of  the  form  of  the  earth 
and  the  stars — how  the  sun  chased  the  night 
around  the  earth  continually.  Opechancanongh 
regarded  him  as  a  superior  being,  and  women 
and  children  stared  at  him  as  he  passed  from 
village  to  village  to  the  barbarian's  capital,  nn- 
til  he  was  placed  iu  the  custody  of  Powhatan. 
Opechancanongh  attended  the  marriage  of  his 
niece,  Pocahontas,  at  Jamestown,  but  always, 
disliked  the  English.  After  the  death  of  his 
brother  (1619)  he  was  loi-d  of  the  empire,  and 
immediately  formed  plans  for  driving  the  Eng- 
lish out  of  his  country.  Governor  Sir  Francis 
Wyatt  brought  the  constitution  (see  Firginiaj 
Colony  of)  with  him,  and  there  was  evidence  of 
prosperity  and  peace  everywhere.  But  at  that 
moment  a  feaiftil  cloud  of  trouble  was  brooding. 
Opechancanongh  could  command  fifteen  hun- 
dred warriors.  He  hated  the  English  bitterly, 
and  inspired  his  people  with  the  same  feeling, 
yet  he  feigned  friendship  for  them  until  a  plot 
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for  their  destraction  was  perfected.  Believing 
the  English  intended  to  seize  his  domains,  his 
patriotism  impelled  him  to  strike  a  blow.  In 
an  affray  with  a  settler,  an  Indian  leader  was 
shot,  and  the  wily  emperor  made  it  the  oc- 
casion for  inflaming  the  resentment  of  his  peo- 
ple against  the  English.  He  visited  the  gov- 
ernor in  war  costume,  bearing  in  his  belt  a  glit- 
tering hatchet,  and  demanded  some  concessions 
for  bis  incensed  people.  It  was  rufuseil ;  and, 
forgetting  himself  for  a  moment,  he  snatched 
the  hatchet  fi-om  his  belt,  and  struck  its  keen 
blade  into  a  log  of  the  cabin,  uttering  a  curse 
upon  the  English.  Instantly  recovering  him- 
self, he  smiled,  and  said :  '^  Pardon  me,  govern- 
or; I  was  thinking  of  that  wicked  Englishman 
[Argall]  who  stole  my  niece  [Pocahontas]  and 
struck  nie  with  his  sword,  (^e  Argallj  Samuel.)  I 
love  the  English  who  are  the  friends  of  Powhat- 
an. Sooner  will  the  skies  fall  than  that  my  bond 
of  friendship  with  theEnglish  shall  be  diseolveil." 
Sir  Francis  warned  the  people  that  traachery 
was  abroad.  They  did  not  believe  it.  They  so 
trusted  the  barbarians  that  they  had  tanght 
them  to  hunt  with  lire-anus.  A  tempest  sud- 
denly burst  upon  them.  On  the  Ist  of  April 
(March  22, 0.  S.),  1622,  the  Indians  rushed  from 
the  forests  upon  all  the  remote  settlements,  at  a 
preconcerted  time,  and  in  the  space  of  an  hour 
three  hundred  and  fifty  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren were  slain.  At  Henrico,  the  devoted  Thorpe 
(in  charge  of  the  lands  of  Henrico  College  [  which 
see]),  who  had  been  like  a  father  to  the  chil- 
dren and  the  sick  of  the  savages,  was  slain. 
Six  members  of  the  Council  and  several  of 
the  wealthier  inhabitants  were  made  victims 
of  the  treachery.  On  the  very  morning  of  the 
massacre  the  savages  ate  at  the  tables  of  those 
whom  they  intended  to  mnrder  at  noon.  The 
people  of  Jamestown  were  saved  by  Chanco,  a 
Christian  Indian,  who  gave  them  timely  warn- 
ing, and  enabled  them  to  prepare  for  the  attack. 
Those  on  remot«  plantations  who  survived  beat 
back  the  savages,  and  fled  to  Jamestown.  In 
the  conrse  of  a  few  days,  eighty  of  the  inhabit- 
ed plantations  were  reduced  to  eight.  A  large 
part  of  the  colony  were  saved,  and  these  waged 
an  exterminating  war.  They  struck  such  fear- 
fnl  i-etaliating  blows  that  the  Indians  were  beat- 
en back  into  the  forest,  and  death  and  desola- 
tion were  spread  over  the  iK3ninsnla  between  the 
York  and  James  rivera.  Tbe  emperor  fled  to  the 
land  of  the  Pamunkeys,  and  by  a  show  of  cow- 
ardice lost  much  of  his  influence.  The  power 
of  the  Confederacy  was  broken.  Before  the  war 
there  were  six  thousand  Indians  within  sixty 
miles  of  Jamestown ;  at  its  close  there  were, 
probably,  not  one  thousand  within  the  territory 
of  eight  thousand  square  miles.  The  colony, 
too,  was  sadly  injured  in  number  and  strength. 
A  deadly  hostility  between  the  races  continued 
for  more  than  twenty  years.  Opechancanongh 
lived,  and  had  been  nursing  his  wrath  all  that 
time,  prudence  alone  restraining  him  from  war. 
His  malice  remained  keen,  and  his  thirst  for 
vengeance  was  terrible,  Wlien,  in  1643,  Thom- 
as Rolfe,  son  of  his  niece  Pocahontas,  came  from 
England,  and  with  Cleopatra,  his  mother's  sis- 


ter, visited  the  aged  emperor,  and  told  him  of 
the  civil  war  between  the  English  factions,  the 
old  emperor  concluded  it  was  a  favorable  time 
for  him  to  strike  another  blow  for  his  country. 
He  was  then  past  ninety  years  of  age,  and  fee- 
ble iu  body.  He  sent  runners  through  his  em- 
pire. A  confederation  of  the  tribes  for  the  ex- 
termination of  the  English  was  formed,  and  the 
day  fixed  to  begin  the  work  in  the  interior  and 
carry  it  on  to  the  sea.  Early  iu  April,  1644, 
they  began  the  horrid  work.  Tbe  old  emi>eror 
was  carried  on  a  litter  borne  by  his  warriors. 
In  the  space  of  two  days  they  slew  more  than 
three  hundred  of  the  settlers,  sparing  none  who 
fell  in  their  way.  The  region  between  the  Pa- 
munkey  and  York  rivers  was  almost  depopulateil. 
Governor  Berkeley  met  the  savages  with  a  com- 
petent armed  force,  and  drove  them  back  with 
great  slaughter.  Opechancanongh  was  made  a 
prisoner,  and  carried  in  trium]th  to  Jamestown. 
He  was  so  much  exhausted  that  he  coald  not 
raise  his  eyelids,  and  in  that  condition  he  was 
fatally  wonnded  by  a  bullet  from  the  gun  of  an 
English  soldier  who  guarded  him,  and  who  bad 
suffered  great  bereavements  at  the  hands  of  the 
savages.  The  people,  curious,  gathered  around 
the  <tying  emi>eror.  Hearing  the  hum  of  a  mul- 
titude, he  asked  an  attendant  to  raise  his  eye- 
lids. When  he  saw  the  crowd  he  haughtily  de- 
manded a  visit  from  the  governor.  Berkeley 
came,  when  the  old  man  said,  as  fiery  indigna- 
tion gave  strength  to  his  voice,  "Had  it  been 
my  fortune  to  have  taken  Sir  William  Berkeley 
prisoner,  I  would  uot  meanly  have  exposed  him 
as  a  show  to  my  people."  He  then  stretched 
himself  upon  the  earth,  and  died. 

Open  Debates  in  MasBachuaetts.  In  1764 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  Massachusetts 
ordered  that  the  debates  at  their  sessions  should 
be  oi>en  to  the  public  ear,  and  that  a  gallery 
should  be  built  in  their  chamber  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  public. 

Operations  in  Western  Virginia  ( 1864).  Ar- 
rangenients  had  been  made  for  the  service  of 
auxiliary  or  co-operating  troops  in  western  Vir- 
ginia, before  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  started 
for  Richmond  in  May,  1864.  In  that  region  Con- 
federate cavalry,  guerilla  bands,  and  bushwnck- 
ers  had  been  mischievously  active  for  some  time. 
Moseby  was  an  active  marauder  there,  and,  so 
early  as  January  (1864),  General  Fitzhugh  Lee, 
with  his  mounted  men,  had  made  a  fruitless 
raid  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railway  west 
of  Cumberland.  A  little  later  General  Jnbnl  A. 
Early,  in  conmiand  of  the  Confederates  in  the 
Shenandoah  valley,  sent  a  foraging  expedition 
under  Rosser  in  the  same  direction,  who  was 
more  successful,  capturing  1200  cattle  and  500 
sheep  at  one  place,  and  a  company  of  Union  sol- 
diers at  another.  General  Averill  struck  him 
near  Romney  and  drove  him  entirely  out  of  the 
new  commonwealth  (see  West  Virginia),  with  a 
loss  of  his  prisoners  and  a  large  proportion  of 
his  own  men  and  horses.  General  Sigel  was  put 
at  the  head  of  a  large  force  in  the  Shenandoah 
valley  (April,  1864),  who  gave  the  command  of 
the  Kanawha  valley  to  General  Crook.     On  his 
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way  np  the  valley  from  StaaDton  with  8000  men, 
Sigel  was  met  at  New  Market  by  an  equal  force 
under  Breckinridge.  After  much  manoeuvring 
and  skirmishing,  Breckinridge  charged  on  Si- 
gel,  near  New  Market,  and,  after  a  sharp  fight, 
drove  him  down  the  valley  to  the  shelter  of  Ce- 
dar Creek,  near  Strasburg,  with  a  loss  of  700 
men,  six  guns,  1000  small -arms,  and  a  portion 
of  his  train.  Sigel  was  immediately  supersed- 
ed by  General  Hunter,  who  was  instructed  to 
move  swiftly  on  Staunton,  destroy  the  railway 
between  that  place  and  Charlottesville,  and 
then  move  on  Lynchburg.  Crook,  meanwhile, 
had  met  General  McCausIaud  and  fought  and 
defeated  him  at  Dublin  Station,  on  the  Virgin- 
ia and  Tennessee  railway,  and  destroyed  a  few 
miles  of  that  road.  Crook  lost  700  men,  killed 
and  wounded.  Averill  had,  meanwhile,  been 
unsuccessful  in  that  region.  Hunter  advanced 
on  Staunton,  and,  at  Piedmont,  not  far  from 
that  place,  he  fought  with  Grenerals  Jones  and 
McCansland.  (  See  Piedmont,  Battle  of.  )  At 
Staunton,  Crook  and  Averill  Joined  Hunter, 
when  the  National  forces  concentrated  there, 
about  20,000  strong,  moved  towards  Lynchburg 
by  way  of  Lexington.  Tbat  city  was  a  focal 
point  of  a  vast  and  fertile  region,  from  which 
Lee  drew  supplies.  Lee  had  given  to  Lynch- 
burg such  strength  that  when  Hunter  attacked 
it  (June  18)  he  was  unable  to  take  it.  Making 
a  circuitous  march,  the  Nationals  entered  the 
Kanawha  valley,  where  they  expected  to  find 
1,500,000  rations,  left  by  Crook  and  Averill  un- 
der a  guard.  A  guerilla  band  had  swept  away 
the  rations  and  men,  and  the  National  army  suf- 
fered dreadfully  for  want  of  food  and  forage. 

Ord,  Edward  Otho  Cresaps,  was  bom  in 
Alleghany  County,  Md.,  in  1818,  and  graduated 
at  West  Point  in  1839,  entering  the  Third  Artil- 
lery. He  was  in  the  Seminole  War  (which  see), 
aud  in  1845-46  was  employed  in  coast-survey 
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duty,  when  he  was  sent  to  California.  He  took 
part  in  expeditions  against  the  Indians,  and,  in 
September,  1861,  was  made  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers,  commanding  a  brigade  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Reserves  (which  see),  near  the  Poto- 
II.— 16 


mac.  In  May,  1862,  he  was  made  mnjnr-gener- 
al  of  volunteers,  and  ordered  to  the  Army  of 
the  Mississippi,  where  he  did  good  service  while 
in  command  at  Corinth.  He  commanded  the 
Thirteenth  Army  Corps  at  the  siege  and  capt- 
ure of  Jackson  and  Vicksburg.  In  the  cam- 
paign against  Richmond,  in  1864,  he  command- 
ed the  Eighteenth  Corps  from  July  to  Septem- 
ber, when  be  was  severely  wounded  in  the  as- 
sault on  Fort  Harrison  (which  see).  He  com- 
manded the  Department  of  Virginia  from  Jan- 
uary to  June,  1865,  and  was  a  participant  in  the 
capture  of  Lee's  army  in  April.  General  Ord 
was  breveted  nnijor-general  in  the  United  States 
Army,  and  commissioned  a  brigadier  -  general, 
July  26, 1866. 

Order  in  Conncil,  British  (1793).  On  Nov. 
6, 1793,  a  British  Order  in  Council  was  issued, 
but  was  not  made  public  until  the  end  of  the 
year,  directing  British  cruisers  to  stop,  detain, 
and  bring  in  for  legal  adjudication  all  ships  la- 
den with  goods  the  production  of  any  French 
colony,  or  carrying  provisions,  or  other  sup- 
plies, for  the  use  of  such  colony.  The  order, 
which  was  calculated  to  destroy  all  neutral 
trade  with  the  French  colonies,  even  that 
which  had  been  allowed  in  times  of  peace, 
was  issued  simultaneously  with  the  despatch 
of  a  great  expedition  for  the  conquest  of  the 
French  West  Indies.  Martinique,  Guadaloupe, 
and  St.  Lucia  all  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Eng- 
lish. The  news  of  the  British  order  produced 
great  excitement  at  Philadelphia,  where  Con- 
gress was  in  session,  and  public  feeling  against 
Great  Britain  ran  high.  It  was  manifested  in 
and  out  of  Congress  by  debates  and  discus- 
sions, and  while  these  were  in  progress  the  feel- 
ing against  the  British  was  intensified  by  the 
publication  in  New  York  papers  of  what  pur- 
ported to  be  a  speech  of  Lord  Dorchester  (Guy 
Carleton)  to  a  certain  Indian  deputation  from 
a  late  general  council  at  the  Manmee  Rapids,  in 
which  he  suggested  the  probability  of  a  speedy 
rupture  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain.  The  British  order  and  Dorchester's 
speech  caused  i-esolntions  to  be  introduced  by 
Sedgwick  (March  12,  1794)  into  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  raising  fifteen  regiments  of 
1000  men  each,  for  two  years,  and  the  passage  of 
a  Joint  resolution  (March  26)  laying  an  embargo 
for  thirty  days,  afterwards  extended  thirty  days 
longer,  having  in  view  the  obstructing  of  the 
supply  of  provisions  to  the  British  fleet  and 
army  in  the  West  Indies.  Sedgwick's  resolu- 
tions were  rejected,  but  a  substitute  was  passed 
suggesting  a  draft  of  militia.  It  was  proposed 
to  detach  from  this  body  80,000  minute-men, 
enlist  a  regiment  of  artillery,  and  raise  a  stand- 
ing force  of  25,000  men.  While  debates  were 
going  on,  news  came  that  a  second  Order  in 
Council  had  been  issued  (Jan.  8, 1794),  supersed- 
ing that  of  Nov.  6,  restricting  the  capture  of 
French  produce  in  neutral  vessels  to  cases  in 
which  that  produce  belonged  to  Frenchmen,  or 
the  vessel  was  bound  for  France ;  also,  that  no 
confiscations  were  to  take  place  under  the  first 
order.  This  allayed  the  bitterness  of  feeling  in 
the  United  States  against  Great  Britain. 
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"  Orders  "  and  "  Deoraea."  In  1803  England 
joined  the  Coutiueutal  powers  against  Napo- 
leon. England,  offended  because  of  the  seizure 
of  Hanover  by  the  Prussians,  at  the  instigation 
of  Napoleon,  mode  the  act  a  pretext,  in  1806, 
for  employing  against  France  a  measure  calcu- 
lated to  starve  the  empire.  By  Orders  in  Coun- 
cil (May  16)  the  whole  coast  of  Europe  from  the 
Elbe,  in  Germany,  to  Brest,  in  France,  a  distance 
of  about  eight  hundred  miles,  was  declared  to  be 
in  a  state  of  blockade,  when,  at  the  same  time, 
the  British  navy  could  not  spare  vessels  enough 
firom  other  fields  of  service  to  enforce  tlie  block- 
ade over  a  third  of  the  prescribed  coast.  It 
was  essentially  a  **  paper  blockade.''  The  al- 
most entire  destruction  of  the  French  and  Span- 
ish fleets  at  Trafalgar,  a  few  mouths  before,  had 
annihilated  her  rivals  in  the  contest  for  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  seas,  and  she  now  resolved  to 
control  the  trade  of  the  world.  Napoleon  had 
dissolved  the  German  empire,  prostrated  Prus- 
sia at  his  feet,  and,  from  the  **  Imperial  Camp 
at  Berlin,"  he  issued  (Nov.  21,  1806)  the  fa- 
mous decree  in  which  he  declared  the  British 
Islands  in  a  state  of  blockade ;  forbade  all  cor- 
respondence or  trade  with  England  ;  defined  all 
articles  of  English  manufacture  or  produce  as 
contraband,  and  the  property  of  all  British  sub- 
jects as  lawful  prize  of  war.  He  had  scarcely  a 
ship  afloat  when  he  made  this  decree.  This  was 
the  beginning  of  what  was  afterwards  called 
"  the  Continental  System,"  commenced  avowed- 
ly as  a  retaliatory  measure,  and  designe<l,  pri- 
marily, to  injure,  and,  if  possible,  to  destroy, 
the  property  of  England.  By  another  Order  in 
Council  (Jannary,  1807)  Great  Britain  restrain- 
ed neutrals  from  engaging  in  the  coasting-trade 
between  one  hostile  port  and  another,  a  com- 
merce hitherto  allowed,  with  some  slight  excep- 
tions. This  was  but  the  extension  to  all  hostile 
ports  of  the  blockade  of  the  coast  from  the  Elbe 
to  Brest  established  by  a  former  order.  On 
Nov.  17, 1807,  another  British  Order  in  Council 
was  issued,  which  prohibited  all  neutral  trade 
with  France  or  her  allies,  unless  through  Great 
Britain.  In  retaliation  for  these  orders  Napo- 
leon promulgated,  Dec.  17,  1807,  from  his  "  Pal- 
ace at  Milan,"  a  decree  which  extended  and 
made  more  vigorous  that  issued  at  Berlin.  It 
declared  every  vessel  which  should  submit  to 
be  searched  by  British  cruisers,  or  should  pay 
any  tax,  duty,  or  license -money  to  the  Brit- 
ish government,  or  should  be  found  on  the  high 
seas  or  elsewhere  bound  to  or  from  any  British 
port,  denationalized  and  forfeit.  With  their 
usual  servility  to  the  dictates  of  the  conquer- 
or, Spain  and  Holland  issued  similar  decrees. 
So  these  two  great  powers  —  tra<litionary  and 
implacable  enemies  for  a  thousand  years — in 
their  unscrupulous  game  for  power,  played  with 
the  commerce  of  the  world  as  with  a  shuttle- 
cock. 

Ordinances  of  Secession  were  passed  in 
eleven  states  of  the  Union  in  the  following  or- 
der: South  Carolina,  Dec.  20, 1860 ;  Mississippi, 
Jan.  9, 1861 ;  Florida,  Jan.  10 ;  Alabama,  Jan.  11 ; 
Georgia,  Jan.  19;  Louisiana,  Jan.  26;  Texas,  Feb. 
1;  Virginia,  April  17;  Arkansas,  May  6;  North 
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Carolina,  May  20,  and  Tennessee,  Jane  8.  Not 
one  of  these  ordinances  was  ever  submitted  to 
the  people  for  their  consideration.  They  were 
the  work  wholly  of  politicians  in  these  several 
states. 

Oregon.  The  history  of  this  state  properly 
begins  with  the  discovery  of  the  month  of  the 
Columbia  River  by  Captain  Gra.v,  of  Boston,  in 
the  ship  Columhiaf  May  7,  1792,  and  who  gave 
the  name  of  his  vessel  to  that  river.  His  report 
caused  President  Jeflerson  to  send  the  explorers, 
Lewis  and  Clarke  (which  see)  across  the  con- 
tinent to  the  Pacific  (1804-6).  In  1811  John  J. 
Astor  and  others  established  a  fur-trading  post 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River,  and  called  it 
Astoria.  In  1833  emigration  to  that  region,  over- 
land, began,  and,  in 
1^50,  many  thou- 
sands had  reached 
Oregon;  but  very 
soon  many  of  the 
settlei-s  were  drawn 
to  Califoniia  by  the 
gold  excitement 
there.  To  encour- 
age emigration  the 
Congress,  in  1850, 
passed  the  "dona- 
tion law,"  giving 
to  every  man  who 
shonld  settle  on  land  there  before  Dec.  1  of  that 
year  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  land, 
and  to  his  wife  a  like  number  of  acres;  also,  to 
every  man  and  his  wife  who  shonld  settle  on  such 
land  between  Dec.  1, 1850,  and  Dec.  1, 1853,  one 
hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  laud  each.  Under  this 
law  eight  thousand  claims  were  registered  in 
Oregon.  In  1841  the  first  attempt  to  organize  a 
govei-nment  was  made.  In  1843  an  executive  and 
legislative  committee  was  established ;  and  in 
1845  the  legislative  committee  framed  an  or- 
ganic law  which  the  settlers  approved,  and  this 
formed  the  basis  of  a  provisional  government 
until  1848,  when  Congress  created  the  Terri- 
tory of  Oregon,  which  comprised  all  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  territory  west  of  the  summit  of  tbe 
Rocky  Mountains  and  north  of  the  forty -sec- 
ond parallel.  The  territorial  government  went 
into  operation  on  March  3,  1849,  with  Joseph 
Lane  as  governor.  In  1853  Washington  Terri- 
tory was  organized,  and  took  from  Oi*egon  all 
its  domain  north  of  the  Columbia  River.  In 
1857  a  conventitm  framed  a  state  constitution 
for  Oregon,  which  was  ratified  in  November, 
that  year,  by  the  people.  By  act  of  Feb.  14, 1859, 
Oregon  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  state, 
with  its  present  limits.  Many  Indian  wars  have 
troubled  Oregon,  the  last  one  of  importance,  the 
Modoc  war,  1872-73.  (See  Modoce,  Ti^oublea  with, 
ike.) 

Oregon,  British  Claims  in.  The  vast  terri- 
tory between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean  had  been  for  some  time  the  subject 
of  serious  dispute  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  when  James  K.  Polk  became 
President,  and  it  demanded  his  early  attention. 
In  1792  Captain  Gray,  of  Boston,  in  the  ship  Co- 
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lumhia,  entered  the  month  of  the  groat  river 
on  the  Pacific  slope  that  bears  that  name ;  and 
the  stream  was  explored  by  Lewis  and  Clarke 
(which  see)  in  1804-5.  So  early  as  1811  John 
Jacob  Astor  established  a  fur- trading  station 
at  the  month  of  the  Columbia  River.  The  Brit- 
ish doctrine,  always  practised  and  enforced  by 
them,  that  the  entrance  of  a  vessel  of  a  civilized 
nation,  for  the  first  time,  into  the  mouth  of  a  riv- 
er, gives  title,  by  rigbt  of  discovery,  to  the  terri- 
tory drained  by  that  river  and  its  tributaries, 
clearly  gave  to  the  Americans  the  domain  to 
the  latitnde  of  54**  40' north,  for  tbe  discovery 
of  the  Columbia  River  by  Captain  Gray,  in 
1792,  was  not  dispnted.  In  1818  it  was  mutual- 
ly agreed  that  each  nation  should  equally  enjoy 
the  privileges  of  all  the  bays  and  hnrbors  ou 
that  coast  for  ten  years.  This  agreement  was 
Tenewe<l,in  1827,  for  an  indefinite  time,  with  the 
stipulation  that  either  party  might  rescind  it 
by  giving  the  other  party  twelve  moutliH'  no- 
tice. This  notice  was  given  by  the  United 
States  in  1846,  and  also  a  proposition  to  adjuHt 
the  question  by  making  the  boundary  on  the 
parallel  of  49**.  This  was  rejected  by  the  Brit- 
ish, who  claimed  the  whole  of  Oregon.  The 
President  then  directed  the  proposition  of  com- 
promise to  be  withdrawn,  and  the  title  of  the 
United  States  to  the  whole  territory  of  54°  40' 
north  latitude  to  be  asserted.  The  question  at 
one  time  threatened  war  between  the  two  na- 
tions, but  it  was  finally  settled  by  a  treaty  ne- 
gotiated at  Washington,  Juno  15, 1846,  by  James 
Buchanan  ou  the  part  of  the  United  States  and 
Mr.  Pakenhnm  fur  Great  Britain,  by  which  the 
boundary-line  was  fixed  at  49°  north  latitude. 

O'Rielly,  Henkt,  one  of  the  most  active  and 
public-spirited  citizens,  was  born  in  Carrickma- 
cross.  Province  of  Ulster,  Ireland,  Feb.  6,  1808. 
His  father  (a  merchant)  emigrated  to  America 
in  1816,  and  soon  afterwards  this  son  was  ap- 
prenticed to  the  publisher  of  the  New  York  Co- 
Umhian  (newspaper)  to  learn  the  art  of  printing. 
The  Columbian  was  a  stanch  advocate  of  tbe  Erie 
Canal,  and  a  political  supporter  of  De  Witt  Clin- 
ton as  its  able  champion.  The  mind  of  the  ap- 
prentice was  thus  early  impressed  with  the  im- 
portance of  measnres  for  the  development  of 
the  vast  resources  of  the  United  States — a  sub- 
ject which  has  inspired  much  of  his  activity 
and  zeal  in  the  promotion  of  public  improve- 
ments. At  the  age  of  seventeen  years  he  be- 
came assistant  editor  of  the  New  York  Patriot, 
the  organ  of  the  "  People's  party,"  which  elected 
De  Witt  Clinton  governor  of  the  State  of  New 
York  in  1824.  When,  in  1826,  Luther  Tucker  & 
Co.  established  the  Rochester  Daily  Advertiser — 
the  first  daily  newspaper  published  between  the 
Hudson  River  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  —  young 
0*Rielly,  then  not  twenty -one  years  of  age, 
was  chosen  to  be  its  editor.  It  was  a  period  of 
great  political  and  social  excitement,  especially 
in  central  New  York  (see  Anti- Masonic  Party), 
and,  after  four  years  of  arduous  labor,  O'Rielly 
retired  for  rest.  He  resumed  his  editorial  la- 
bors there  in  1831,  and  became  an  active  leader 
in  all  public  enterprises.  In  1834,  as  chairman 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  Rochester  on 


Canal  Affairs,  he  wrote  the  first  memorial  pre- 
sented to  the  Legislature  and  the  Canal  Boai-d, 
in  favor  of  rebuilding  the  failing  stmctures  of 
the  Erie  Canal.  He  then  proposed  a  judicious 
plan  for  tbe  enlargement  of  the  canal,  which,  if 
it  had  been  adopted,  might  have  saved  the  state 
millions  of  dollars.  He  was  a  zealous  advocate 
of  such  enlargement,  and  he  was  chairman  of 
the  first  State  Executive  Commit  toe  appointed 
by  the  first  Canal  Enlargement  Association  in 
1837.  In  that  capacity  he  served  many  years 
with  great  efficiency.  In  1838  he  was  appoint- 
ed postmaster  of  Rochester.  At  the  same  time 
his  never-wearied  pen  prepared  pamphlets  and 
newspaper  essays,  filled  with  cogent  arguments 
in  favor  of  reform  in  the  methods  of  popular  ed- 
ucation. In  these  efi'orts  he  was  ably  seconded 
by  the  venenible  Jumes  Wadsworth,  of  Gene- 
seo;  and  their  joint  labors  led  to  the  legislation 
that  fashioned  the  present  common  -  school  sys- 
tem of  the  State  of  New  York.  Mr.  O'Rielly 
earnestly  advocated  the  introduction  of  works 
ou  agriculture  into  tho  school -district  libraries 
of  the  state,  and  his  wise  suggestions  in  his  re- 
ports as  secretary  of  the  State  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, almost  forty  years  ago,  have  been  practi- 
cally carried  out  in  the  establishment  of  state 
agricultural  colleges  in  every  commonwealth 
in  the  Union.  He  was  the  originator  of  the 
*"  State  Constitutional  Association,"  which  was 
the  means  of  bringing  about  the  reforms  in  the 
constitution  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  1846. 
He  was  also  the  originator,  at  about  the  same 
time,  of  a  project  for  the  establishment  of  a 
private  telegraph  system  for  a  range  of  about 
eight  thousand  miles  in  length,  connecting  all 
sections  of  the  United  States  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River.  For  this  purpose  he  secured  the 
right  to  the  use  of  all  the  telegraph  patents 
which  had  then  been  granted.  In  1853  Mr. 
O'Rielly  was  engaged  by  the  State  of  Iowa  to 
improve  the  navigation  of  the  Des  Moines  Riv- 
er, but  circumstances  caused  a  suspension  of  the 
work.  A  few  years  later  the  railroad  interest 
in  the  State  of  New  York  took  an  attitude  de- 
cidedly hostile  to  the  great  Erie  Canal,  a  pow- 
erful commercial  rival.  That  interest  conspired 
to  destroy  its  credit  and  to  make  the  people  be- 
lieve that  it  was  the  source  of  burdensome  tax- 
ation. The  completion  of  its  enlargement  was 
opposed,  and  a  scheme  was  devised  for  control- 
ling legislation  so  as  to  deprive  the  people  of 
this  great  property  by  its  sale  to  the  highest 
bidder.  In  the  fall  of  1859  Mr.  O'Rielly  sent 
forth  a  stirring  a<ldress  tiO  the  people  of  the 
state  on  the  snhject.  They  were  aroused.  The 
" Clinton  League"  was  formed,  with  Mr.  O'Riel- 
ly as  chairman,  and,  by  their  untiring  efforts, 
this  scheme,  which,  if  carried  out,  would  have 
disgraced  the  commonwealth,  was  frustrated. 
When  the  late  Civil  War  broke  out  he  was  one 
of  the  most  active  promoters  of  measnres  for 
the  preservation  of  the  Union,  and  was  secre- 
tary of  the  "Society  for  Promoting  the  Enlist- 
ment of  Colored  Troops."  He  originated,  in  1867, 
an  organized  movement  for  refonning  and  cheap-  . 
ening  the  operations  of  the  railroad  system  of  the 
United  States.  About  1838  Mr.  O'Rielly  prepared 
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and  published  a  volnme  of  five  handred  pages 
entitled  Sketches  of  Rochester y  with  Incidental  No- 
tices of  Western  New  York,  It  was  the  first  work 
of  it«  kind  ever  pnblinhed  in  tlie  inteiior  of  the 
continent.  He  has  deposited  with  tlie  New 
York  Historical  Society,  of  which  he  has  now 
(1880)  been  a  member  abont  forty  years,  almost 
two  hundred  volumes,  partly  in  manuscript  and 
partly  in  priut,  containing  well-arranged  docu- 
ments and  other  papers  relatiug  to  the  history 
of  important  public  events  in  which  he  has  par- 
ticipated. These  form  authentic  materials  of  in- 
estimable value,  e8i>ecially  to  the  future  histori- 
an of  the  early  operations  of  the  canal  and  tele- 
graph systems  of  the  United  States. 

Oxigiii  of  the  Names  of  the  States.  (See 
States,  Origin  of  the  Names  of.) 

Oriflkany,  Battle  of.  Brant,  the  Mohawk 
chief,  came  from  Canada  in  the  spring  of  1777, 
and  in  June  was  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  In- 
dian marauders  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna. Brigadier- general  Nicholas  Herki- 
mer was  at  the  liea<l  of  the  Tryon  Couuty  mili- 
tia, and  was  instructed  by  General  Schuyler  to 
watch  and  check  the  movements  of  the  Mohawk 
chief,  whose  presence  had  put  an  end  to  the  neu- 
trality of  his  tribe  and  of  other  portions  of  the 
Six  Nations.  Hearing  of  the  siege  of  Fort 
Schuyler  by  Colonel  St.  Leger  (Aug.  3),  Herki- 
mer gathered  a  goodly  number  of  Tryon  County 
militia,  and  marched  to  the  relief  of  the  garri- 
son. He  and  his  little  army  were  marching  in 
fancied  security  on  the  morning  of  Aug.  6  at 
Oriskauy,  a  few  nules  west  of  (the  present)  Uti- 
ca,  when  Tories  and  Indians  from  St.  Leger's 
camp,  lying  in  ambuMli,  fell  upon  the  patriots  at 
all  points  with  great  fury.  Herkimer's  rear- 
guard broke  and  fled;  the  remainder  bravely 
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sustained  a  severe  conflict  for  more  than  an 
hour.  General  Herkimer  had  a  horse  shot  dead 
under  him,  and  the  bullet  that  killed  the  ani- 
mal shattered  his  own  leg  below  the  knee.  Sit- 
ting on  his  saddle  at  the  foot  of  a  beech-tree,  he 
continued  to  give  ordera.  A  thunder -shower 
caused  a  lull  in  the  fight,  and  then  it  was  re- 


newed with  greater  vigor,  when  the  Indians, 
hearing  the  sound  of  firing  in  the  direction  of 
Fort  Schuyler  (see  Fort  Schuyler^  Siege  of)^  fled  to 
the  deep  wooils  in  alarm,  and  were  soon  fol- 
lowed by  the  Tories  and  Canadians.  The  pa- 
triots remaine4l  masters  of  the  field,  and  their 
brave  commander  was  removed  to  his  home, 
where  he  died  from  loss  of  blood,  owing  to  au- 
skilful  surgery.     (See  Herkimer,  Nicholas.) 

Orleans,  Territoky  of.  Louisiana,  by  act 
of  Congress,  was  divided  into  two  territories, 
the  southern  one  being  called  Orleans  Territory. 
The  line  between  them  was  drawn  along  the 
thirty-third  parallel  of  north  latitude.  This  ter- 
ritory then  possessed  a  population  of  fifty  thou- 
sand souls,  of  whom  more  than  half  were  negro 
slaves.  Refugee  planters  from  Santo  Domingo 
had  introduced  the  sugar-cane  into  that  region, 
and  the  cultivation  of  cotton  was  beginning  to 
be  successful.  So  large  were  the  products  of  these 
industries  that  the  planters  enjoyed  immense 
incomes.  The  white  inhabitants  were  ]u-inci- 
pally  French  Creoles,  descendants  of  the  original 
French  colonists. 

Ome,  AzoR,  was  born  at  Marblehead,  Mass., 
in  1732 ;  died  in  Bostt)u,  June  7,  1796.  He  was 
a  successful  merchant  and  an  active  patriot,  a 
member  of  the  Massachusetts  Provincial  Con- 
gress, and  long  one  of  the  Committee  of  Safety. 
In  organizing  the  militia,  and  in  collecting  arms 
and  ammunition,  he  was  very  active.  In  Jann- 
ary,  1776,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  thi-ee 
Massachusetts  major-generals,  but  did  not  take 
the  field.  For  many  years  he  was  a  meml»er  of 
the  State  Senat-e  and  Council  of  Massachusetts, 
aud  was  a  zealous  advocate  of  education. 

Oiphan  Asylum.  The  first  orphan  honse  in 
the  United  States  was  the  ^^  Charleston  Orphan 
Asylum,"  chartered  in  1790.  In  1807  the  "Or- 
phan Asylum  Society  of  the  City  of  New  York," 
and  "St.  Stephen*s  Female  Orphan  Asylum," 
of  Philadelphia,  were  chartered.  The  fonner 
owes  its  origin  to  Joanna  Bethnne,  and  was  or- 
ganized in  1806.  For  twenty  years  afterwards 
no  other  orphan  asylums  were  established  in  our 
country.  One  was  founded  at  Annapolis,  Md., 
in  1828,  and  since  1840  they  have  rapidly  in- 
creased. In  1876  their  number  was  a  little  over 
four  hundred.  Besides  these  there  are  homes 
for  the  friendless,  juvenile  asylums,  industrial 
schools,  refuges  for  the  tempted,  and  in  1853  a 
"  Children's  Aid  Society  "  was  established  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  which  is  doing  a  vast  amount 
of  good. 

Orr,  Jamks  Lawrence,  was  born  at  Crayton- 
ville,  S.  C,  May  12, 1822 ;  died  in  St.  Petersburg, 
May  5,  1873.  He  graduated  at  the  University 
of  Virginia  in  1842,  became  a  lawyer  at  Ander- 
son, S.  C,  and  edited  a  newspaper  there  in  1843. 
After  serving  in  the  State  Legislature,  he  be- 
came a  member  of  Congress  in  1849,  and  re- 
mained such  by  re-election  until  1859.  He  was 
speaker  of  the  Thirty-fifth  Congress.  In  the 
South  Carolina  Convention  (Dec.  20,  1860)  he 
voted  for  secession,  aud  was  appointed  one  of 
three  commissioners  to  treat  with  the  national 
government  for  the  sniTender  of  the  United 
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States  forts  in  Cbarlestoii  harbor  to  tbe  Confed- 
erates. He  was  a  Confederate  senator  from  1862 
to  1865,  and  provisional  governor  of  South  Caro- 
lina from  1866  to  1868,  under  the  appointment  of 
tbe  President.  He  afterwards  acted  with  tbe 
Republican  party,  and  in  1870  was  made  judge 
of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court.  In  1873  he 
was  appointed  United  States  minister  to  Russia, 
and  died  soon  after  his  arrival  there. 

Orthodoxy  Bnforced  in  MassaohnBetts.  In 
1651  Roger  Williams  and  John  Clarke  were  ap- 
pointed agents  to  seek  in  England  a  confirina- 
tion  of  the  Rhode  Island  charter.  Before  tlieir  de- 
partni-e,  Mr.  Clarke,  with  Mr.  Crandall  and  Oba- 
dlah  Holmes,  delegate's  fn>ni  tlie  Baptist  Church 
at  Newport,  visited  nn  aged  Baptist  brother  at 
Lynn,  Mass.,  who  was  too  feeble  to  attend  pub- 
lic worehip.  On  a  Sunday  morning  they  vent- 
ured to  give  a  public  exhortation  at  the  house 
of  the  aged  brother.  For  this  they  were  arrest- 
ed, and  carried  by  force  in  the  afteruoon  to  bear 
the  regular  Congregational  preacher  (Thomas 
Cobbett,  author  of  a  large,  nervous,  and  golden 
discourse''  against  the  Baptists).  The  next  day 
they  were  sent  to  Boston,  where  Clarke  was  sou- 
tenceil  to  pay  a  fine  of  $100,  or  be  whipped.  One 
charge  against  him  was  that  he  neglected  to 
take  off  iiis  hat  when  he  was  forced  into  the 
Congregational  meeting-house  at  Lynn.  In  a 
sermon  just  before  Clarke's  trial,  Rev.  John 
Cotton  declared  that  to  deny  the  efficacy  of  in- 
fant bapttsui  was  "  to  overthrow  all,"  and  was 
"  soul  murder" — a  capital  offence.  So  Eudicott 
held  in  passing  sentence  upon  the  prisoner.  He 
charged  Clarke  with  preaching  to  the  weak  and 
ignorant,  and  bade  him  *'try  and  dispnt<e  with 
our  ministers."  Clarke  accepted  the  challenge, 
and  seut  word  to  the  Massachusetts  ministers 
that  he  would  prove  to  them  that  the  ordinance 
of  baptism — that  is,  dipping  in  water — was  to 
be  administered  only  tc^  those  who  gave  evi- 
dence of  repentance  and  faith ;  and  that  only 
such  visible  believers  constituted  tbe  Church 
of  Christ  on  the  earth.  Tbe  ministers  evaded 
tbe  trial.  Some  of  Clarke's  friends  paid  his  fine,' 
and  he  was  released.  Crandall,  fined  ^,  was 
released  at  the  same  time ;  but  Holmes,  a  recent 
convert  to  Auabaptism,  and  lately  excommuni- 
cated, who  was  fined  $150,  had  more  of  the  mar- 
tyr spirit,  and  went  to  the  whipping -post.  As 
he  left  the  bar  the  pastor  (John  Wilson)  struck 
him  aud  cursed  him  because  he  said,  ''  I  bless 
God  I  am  counted  worthy  to  suffer  for  the  name 
of  Jesus."  Some  friends  offered  to  pay  Holmes's 
fine,  bnt  he  declined  it,  and  was  taken  to  the 
public  whipping-post,  where  he  was  scourged 
with  a  three-corded  whip,  with  which  a  stimt 
man  gave  him  thirty  stripes  most  vigorously, 
*^  the  man  spitting  on  his  hands  three  times." 
When  led  away,  Holmes  said  to  the  magistrates, 
"  Yon  have  struck  me  with  roses,"  and  prayed 
the  punishment  might  not  be  laid  to  their 
charge.  Two  sympathizing  friends  came  up  to 
the  bleeding  victim  of  bigotry  and  intolerance, 
and,  shaking  hands  with  him,  said,  *^  Blessed  be 
Go<l."  They  were  arrested  for  *' contempt  of 
authority,"  fined  forty  shillings  each,  and  im- 
prisoned.    Holmes  returned  to  Newport,  aud 


lived  to  old  age;  and  in  1790  his  descendants 
were  computed  at  not  less  than  five  thousand. 
Not  long  afterwards  Sir  Richard  Saltoustall,  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Massachusetts  colony, 
wrote  from  England  to  Cotton  and  W^ilsou,  min- 
isters in  Boston,  saying,  *'  It  doth  not  a  little 
grieve  my  spirit  to  hear  what  sad  things  are  re- 
ported daily  of  your  tyranny  and  persecutitm  in 
New  England,  as  that  you  fine,  whip,  and  im- 
prison men  for  their  conscience&  First  you 
compel  such  to  come  into  your  assemblies  as  you 
know  will  not  join  you  in  your  worship,  and 
when  they  show  their  dislike  thereof,  or  witness 
against  it,  then  you  stir  up  your  magistrates  to 
punish  them  for  such  as  you  conceive  their  pub- 
lic offences.  Truly,  friends,  this  your  practice 
of  compelling  any,  in  mattera  of  worabip,  to  do 
that  whereof  they  are  not  fully  persuaded  is  to 
make  them  sin,  for  so  the  apostle  (Rom.  xiv.,  23) 
tells  us ;  and  many  are  made  hypocrites  there- 
by, conforming  in  their  outward  man  for  fear 
of  punishment.  .  .  .  These  rigid  ways  have  laid 
you  very  low  in  the  hearts  of  the  sainta." 

Ortiz,  Juan,  and  a  Chief's  Daughter.  Soon 
after  De  Soto  entered  Florida  he  was  met  by  a 
Spaniard  who  was  a  captive  among  the  ludians. 
He  bad  been  captured  when  on  the  expediti«m 
with  Narvaez  (which  see),  aud  preparations  had 
been  made  to  sacrifice  him.  He  was  bound 
hand  and  foot  and  laid  upon  a  scaffold,  under 
which  a  fire  was  kindled  to  roast  him  alive. 
The  flames  were  about  reaching  the  flesh  of  the 
poor  young  man  when  a  daughter  of  Ucita,  the 
chief,  besought  her  father  to  spare  his  life,  say- 
ing, *^  If  he  can  do  no  good,  he  can  do  no  harm." 
Though  greatly  incensed  by  the  conduct  of  the 
Spaniaixls,  Ucita  granted  the  petition  of  his 
daughter,  and  Ortiz  was  lifted  from  the  scaf- 
fold, and  thenceforth  was  the  slave  of  the  chief. 
Three  years  later  Ucita  was  defeated  in  battle ; 
and,  believing  that  the  sparing  of  Ortiz  had 
brought  tbe  misfortune  upon  him,  resolved  to 
sacrifice  the  young  Spaniard.  The  daughter  of 
Ucita  again  saved  his  life.  She  led  him  at  night 
beyond  the  bounds  of  her  fathei-'s  village,  and 
directed  him  to  the  camp  of  the  chief  who  had 
defeated  Ucita,  knowing  that  he  would  protect 
the  Christian.  When,  years  afterwards,  he  was 
with  some  hostile  Indians  fighting  De  Soto,  and  a 
horseman  was  abont  to  slay  him,  he  cried  out, 
"  Don't  kill  me,  I  am  a  Christian ;  nor  these  peo- 
ple, they  are  my  friends."  The  astonished  Cas- 
tilians  stayed  their  firing,  and  Ortiz  became  of 
great  use  to  De  Soto  as  an  interpreter. 

Oaage  Indiana,  Treaty  with  the.  In  1835 
a  treaty  was  made  at  St.  Louis  by  Oeneral  Will- 
iam Clark  with  the  Great  and  Little  Osage  In- 
dians for  all  their  lands  in  Arkansaa  and  else- 
where. These  lands  were  ceded  to  the  United 
States  in  consideration  of  an  annual  payment  of 
$7000  for  twenty  years,  and  an  immediate  con- 
tribution of  600  head  of  cattle,  600  hogs,  1000 
fowls,  10  yoke  of  oxen,  6  carts,  with  farming  uten- 
sils, aud  other  provisions  sindlar.to  those  in  the 
treaty  witli  the  Kansas  Indians  (which  see).  It 
was  also  agreed  to  provide  a  fund  for  the  sup- 
port of  schools  for  the  benefit  of  the  Osage  chil- 
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dren.  Provisioo  was  also  mado  for  a  missionary 
establishment;  also  for  the  United  States  to  as- 
sume the  payment  of  certain  debts  due  from 
Osage  chiefs  to  those  of  other  tribes,  and  to  de- 
li vei'  to  the  Osage  villages,  as  soon  as  possible, 
f4000  in  merchandise  and  $2600  in  horses  and 
their  equipments.  This  treaty  was  concluded 
June  2,  1825. 

Osceola  (As-se-se-he-ho-lar,  or  Black  Drink) 
was  born  on  the  Chattahoochee  River,  Ga.,  in 
1804 ;  died  at  Fort  Moultrie,  8.  C,  Jan.  30, 1838. 
He  was  a  half-breed,  a  son  of  Willis  Powell,  an 
Englishman  and  trader,  by  a  Creek  Indian  wom- 
an. In  1808  his  mother  settled  in  Florida,  and 
when  he  grew  np  he  became  by  eminent  ability 
the  governing  spirit  of  the  Seminoles.  In  all 
their  sports  he  was  foremost,  and  was  always 
independent  and  self-possessed.  From  the  be- 
ginning Osceola  opposed  the  removal  of  the 
Seminoles  from  Florida,  and  he  led  them  in  a 
war  which  began  in  1835,  and  continued  about 
seven  years.  (See  Seminole  WaVy  The  Second,) 
Treacherously  seized  while  under  the  protection 
of  a  flag  of  trnce  (Oct.  22, 1837),  he  was  sent  to 
Foi-t  Moultrie,  whei-e  he  was  prostrated  by  grief 
and  wasted  by  a  fever,  and  finally  dieil  in  his 
prison.   A  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory 
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near  the  main  entrance-gate  of  Fort  Moultrie. 
His  loss  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  Seminoles, 
who  continued  the  war  feebly  four  or  five  years 
longer. 

Osgood,  Helen  Louise  (Gibson),  philan- 
thropist, was  born  in  Boston  about  1835;  died 
at  Newton  Centre,  Mass.,  April  20,  1868.  Left 
an  orphan,  she  was  well  educated  by  her  guar- 
dian (F.  B.  Fay,  of  Chelsea),  and  was  endowed 
with  talents  for  mnsic  and  conversation.  Siie 
was  among  the  first  to  organize  soldiers'  aid 
societies  when  the  Civil  War  began,  and  pro- 
vided work  for  the  wives  and  daughters  of  sol- 
diers who  needed  employment.  Early  in  1862 
she  went  to  the  army  as  a  nurse,  where  her  gen- 
tleness of  manner  and  executive  ability  made 
her  eminently  successful.  She  administered  re- 
lief and  consolation  to  thousands  of  the  severely 
wounded,  and  she  organized  and  conducted  for 
many  months  a  hospital  for  one  thousand  pa- 
tients of  the  sick  and  wounded  of  the  colored 
soldiers  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  In  1866 
she  was  married  to  Mr.  Osgood,  a  fellow-laborer 
among  the  soldiers,  but  her  constitution  had 


been  overtasked,  and  she  died  a  martyr  to  the 
gi-eat  cause. 

Osgood,  Samuel,  was  bom  at  Andover,  Mass., 
Feb.  14, 1748;  died  in  New  York,  Aug.  12, 1813. 
He  graduated  at  Harvard  University  in  1770, 
stndietl  theology,  and  became  a  merchant.  An 
active  patriot,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Provin- 
cial Congress  of  Massachusetts  and  of  various 
committees;  was  a  captain  at  Cambridge  in 
1775,  an  aid  to  General  Artemas  Wai-d,  and  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of 
War.  He  left  the  army  in  1776  with  the  rank 
of  colonel,  and  served  in  his  provincial  and  state 
Legislature.  He  was  a  member  of  Congress 
from  1780  to  1784  ;  first  commissioner  of  the 
United  States  treasury  from  1785  to  1789,  and 
United  States  Postmaster-general  from  1789  to 
1791.  He  afterwards  served  in  the  New  York 
Legislature,  and  was  speaker  of  the  Assembly 
from  1801  to  1803.  From  1803  until  his  death 
he  was  naval  officer  of  the  port  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Osgood  was  well  versed  in  science  and  liter- 
ature, and  his  character  was  above  reproach. 

Ostend  Manifesto  or  Ciroular.  In  July, 
1853,  the  Secretary  of  State  (Mr.  Marcy)  wrote 
to  Mr.  Soul^,  American  minister  at  Madrid,  di- 
recting him  to  urge  npon  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment the  sale  or  cession  of  Cuba  to  the  United 
States.  Nothing  more  was  done  until  after  the 
affair  of  the  Black  Warrior  (which  see)  in  the 
winter  of  1854.  In  April,  1854,  Mr.  Sou\6  was 
instructed  and  clothed  with  full  power  to  nego- 
tiate for  the  purchase  of  the  island.  In  August 
the  Secretary  suggest«d  to  Minister  Buchanan 
in  London,  Minister  Mason  at  Paris,  and  Minis- 
ter Sou\6  at  Madrid,  the  propriety  of  holding  a 
conference  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  measures 
for  a  concert  of  action  in  aid  of  negotiations 
with  Spain.  They  accordingly  met  at  Ostend,  a 
seaport  town  in  Belgium,  Oct.  9, 1854.  After  a 
session  of  three  days  they  adjonrne<l  t-o  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  and  thence  they 
addressed  a  letter  (Oct.  18)  to  the  United  States 
government  embodying  their  views.  In  it  they 
suggested  that  an  earnest  effort  to  pnrchase 
Cuba  ought  to  be  immediately  made  at  a  price 
not  to  exceed  $120,000,000,  and  that  the  propo- 
sal should  be  laid  before  the  SpaniMh  Cortes 
about  to  asHemble.  They  set  forth  the  great 
advantage  that  such  a  transfer  of  political  ju- 
risdiction would  be  to  all  parties  concerned ; 
that  the  oppression  of  the  Spanish  authorities 
I  in  Cuba  would  inevitably  lead  to  insurrection 
,  and  civil  war;  and,  in  conclusion,  reconimendeil 
I  that  in  the  event  of  the  absolute  refusal  of  Spain 
to  sell  the  island,  it  would  be  proper  to  take 
it  away  from  its  "oppressors"  by  force.  In 
that  event,  the  ministers  said,  '^we  should  be 
justified  by  every  law,  human  and  divine,  in 
wresting  it  from  Spain,  if  we  possess  the  power." 
This  proposition  exhibited  the  ethics  of  the 
mailed  hand — might  makes  right.  The  bald 
iniquity  of  the  proposititm  amazed  honest  men 
in  both  hemispheres.  Why  it  should  have  been 
unrebuked  by  the  government  at  Washington 
was  a  question  that  was  answered  by  subse- 
quent events.    The  Ostend  Circular  will  ever  re- 
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main  a  blot  apon  the  escatcheon  of  the  nation. 
President  Pierce  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  act 
upon  the  advice  of  these  ministers,  and  Mr. 
Soul^,  dissatisfied  with  his  prudence,  resigned 
his  office  and  returned  home. 

Osterhana,  Peter  Joseph,  was  born  in  Prus- 
sia, and  served  as  an  officer  in  its  army.  He 
came  to  America,  and  settled  in  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
where  he  entered  the  service  in  1861  as  major 
of  volunteers.  He  served  under  Lyon  and  Fre- 
mont in  Missouri,  commanding  a  brigade  under 
the  latter.  He  commanded  a  division  in  the 
battle  of  Pea  Ridge,  and  greatly  distinguished 
himself.  In  June,  1862,  he  was  made  brigadier- 
general,  and,  commanding  a  division,  he  helped 
to  capture  Arkansas  late  in  January,  1863.  He 
was  in  the  campaign  against  Vicksburg  and  in 
northern  Georgia,  and  iu  1864  he  was  in  the 
Atlanta  campaign.  In  command  of  the  Fif- 
teenth Corps,  he  was  with  Sherman  in  his 
march  through  Georgia  and  South  Carolina. 
In  July,  1864,  he  was  made  major-general,  and 
in  1865  he  was  Canby's  chief-of-staff  at  the  sur- 
render of  Kirby  Smith.     (See  Smithy  Kirby). 

Oa^^d,  Eleazar,  was  bom  in  England  about 
1755;  died  in  New  York,  Oct.  1, 1795,  of  yellow- 
fever.     He  came  to  America  in  1770  or  1771 ; 
served  under  Arnold  in  the  expedition  against 
Ticonderoga  and  became  his  secretary ;  and  at 
the  siege  of  Quebec  he  commanded  with  great 
skill  the  forlorn  hope  after  Arnold  was  wound- 
ed.    In  1777  he  was  made  lieutenant-colonel  of 
Lamb's  artillery  regiment,  and  for  his  bravery 
at  the  battle  of  Monmouth  General  Knox  high- ' 
ly  praised  him.     Soon  after  that  battle  he  left  I 
the  service  and  engaged  in  the  printing  and  ! 
publishing  business  in  Philadelphia,  where  he 
was  ma4le  public  printer.     Oswald  challenged  , 
General  Hamilton  to  light  a  duel  in  1789,  but  { 
the  quarrel  was  adjusted.     In  business  iu  Eng- 1 
land  in  1792,  he  went  to  France,  joined  the 
French  army,  and  commanded  a  regiment  of 
artillery. 

Oswegatchie  (Ogdensburg),  Indian  Mission 
AT.     To  insure  the  friendship  of  the  Six  Na-  : 
tions,  Galissonifere,  Governor  of  Canada,  pro- ' 
ceeded  in  1754  to  establish  an  Indian  mission 
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on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Sf.  Lawrence.  For 
this  work  the  Abb^  Fmncis  Piquet  (see  Sara- 
toga, Attack  upon)  was  chosen,  and  he  selected 


the  month  of  the  Oswegatchie  for  the  station, 
on  the  site  of  Ogdensburg,  where  he  hoped  to 
draw  in  so  many  Iroquois  couverU  as  wonld 
bind  all  their  kindred  to  the  Fi*ench  alliance. 
By  order  of  General  Brown  a  redoubt  was  be- 
gun in  1812  at  the  site  of  old  Fort  Presentation, 
which  was  not  finished  when  Ogdensburg  was 
attacked  the  second  time  by  the  British  in  1813. 
Oawego,  British  Attack  upon  (1814).  Dur- 
ing the  winter  and  spring  the  Americans  and 
British  had  been  preparing  to  make  a  struggle 
for  the  mastery  of  Lake  Ontario.  When  the 
ice  in  Kingston  harbor  permitted  vessels  to 
leave  it.  Sir  James  L.  Teo,  commander  of  the 
British  squadron  iu  those  waters,  went  out 
upon  the  lake  with  his  force  of  about  three 
thousand  land -troops  and  marines.  On  May 
5,  1814,  he  appeared  off  Oswego  harbor,  which 
was  defended  by  Fort  Ontario,  on  a  bluff  on  the 
east  side  of  the  river,  with  a  garrison  of  about 
three  hundred  men  under  Lieutenant  -  colonel 
George  E.  Mitchell.  Chauncey,  not  feeling 
strong  enough  to  oppose  Yeo,  prudently  re- 
mained with  his  squadron  at  Sackett's  Har- 
bor. The  active  cruising  force  of  Sir  James 
consist-ed  of  eight  vessels,  carrying  an  aggre- 
gate of  two  hundred  and  twenty-two  pieces  of 
ordnance.  To  oppose  these  at  Oswego  was  the 
schooner  Growler,  Captain  Woolsey.  She  was  in 
the  river  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  guns  and 
naval  stores  to  Sackett^s  Harbor.  To  prevent 
her  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  British,  she 
was  sunk,  and  a  part  of  her  crew,  under  Lieu- 
tenant Pearce,  joined  the  garrison  at  the  fort. 
The  latter  then  mounted  only  six  old  guns, 
three  of  which  were  almost  useless,  because 
they  had  lost  their  trunnions.  Mitchell's  force 
was  too  ^lall  to  defend  both  the  fon  and  the 
village,  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  so  he 
pitched  all  his  tents  near  the  town  and  gath- 
ered his  whole  force  into  the  fort.  Deceived 
by  the  appearance  of  military  strength  at  the 
village,  the  British  proceeded  to  attack  the 
fort,  leaving  the  defenceless  town  unmolest- 
ed. The  land  -  troops,  in  fifteen  large  boats, 
covered  by  the  guns  of  the  vessels,  moved  to 
the  shore  near  the  fort  early  in  the  afternoon. 
They  were  repulsed  by  a  heavy  cannon  placed 
near  the  shore.  The 
__  ,-^  noxt  day  (May  6)  the 

^^^  fleet  again  appeared, 

and  the  larger  vessels 
of  the  squadron  opened 
fii-e  on  the  fort.  The 
troops  landed  in  the 
afternoon,  and,  after  a 
siiarp  fight  in  the  open 
field,  the  garrison  re- 
tired, and  the  British 
took  possession  of  the 
fort.  The  main  object 
of  the  British  was  the 
seizure  of  naval  stores 
at  the  falls  of  the  Oh- 
wego  River  (now  Ful- 
ton), and  Mitchell,  after  leaving  the  fort,  took 
position  up  the  river  for  their  defence.  Early 
on  the  morning  of  the  7th  the  invaders  with-  • 
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drew,  after  liaviug  embarked  the  gnns  aud  a  this  act  induced  the  Six  Nations  to  take  a  posi 


few  stores  fouud  at  Oswego,  disniautled  the  fort, 
aiid  homed  the  barracks.  They  also  raised  aud 
carried  away  the  Growler;  also  several  citizeus 
who  had  been  promised  protection  aud  exemp- 
tion from  molestation.  In  this  nSHir  the  Ameri- 
cans lost,  iu  killed,  wouuded,  aud  missiug,  sixty- 


tiou  of  neutrality.  The  capture  of  this  furt 
caused  the  English  commander-in-chief  to  abau- 
dou  all  the  expeditions  planned  for  the  cam- 
paign of  1756. 

Oawego,  Trading- HOUSE  at.    Governor  Bnr- 
uet,of  New  York,  wisely  concluding  that  it  would 


ATTACK  OH  08WBG0.    (From  an  old  priuL) 


nine  men;  the  BritiRh  lost  nineteeu  killed  and 
seventy-tive  wonnded. 

Oawego^  Capture  of  (1756).  Dieskau  had 
been  succeeded  by  the  Marquis  de  Montcalm, 
an  energetic  French  officer,  who,  perceiving  the 
delay  of  the  English  at  Albany  and  their  weak- 
ness through  sickness  and  lack  of  provisions 
(of  which  he  was  informed  by  spies),  collected 
about  five  thousand  Frenchmen,  Canailians,  and 
Indians  nt  Fmntenac  (now  Kingst-on), 
at  the  foot  of  Lake  Ontario,  crossed  that 
laice,  and  appeared  before  Oswego  in 
force  on  Aug.  11,  1756.  He  attacked 
Fort  Ontario,  on  the  east  side  of  tiie 
river,  commanded  by  Colonel  Mercer, 
who,  with  the  garrison,  after  a  short 
but  brave  resistance,  withdrew  to  nn 
older  fort  on  the  west  Hide  of  the  strenm. 
The  English  were  soon  compelled  to 
surrender  the  fort.  Their  commander 
was  killed,  and  on  the  14th  Montcalm 
received,  as  spoils  of  victory,  fourteen 
hundred  prisoners,  a  large  <iuantity  of 
amnnmition  and  provisions  and  other 
stores,  one  hniMlred  and  thirty -four  pieces  of 
artillery,  and  several  vessels  lying  in  the  har- 
bor. The  Six  Nations  had  never  been  well  satis- 
fied with  the  building  of  these  forts  by  the  Eng- 
lish in  the  heart  of  their  territory.  To  please 
them,  Moutcalm  demolished  the  forts,  and  by 


be  important  for  the  English  to  get  and  main- 
tain control  of  Lake  Ontario  —  as  well  for  the 
benefits  of  trade  and  the  security  of  the  friend- 
ship of  the  Six  Nations  (which  see)  as  to  frus- 
trate the  designs  of  the  French  to  confine  the 
English  colonies  to  nan*ow  limits  —  began  to 
erect  a  trading-house  at  Oswego  in  1722.  This 
pleased  the  Indians,  for  they  saw  in  the  move- 
ment a  promise  of  protection  from  incursions 


oeinoo  IN  176& 

!  of  the  French.     Soon  afterwards,  at  a  conven- 
tion of  governors  and  commissioners  held  at 


Albany,  the  Six  Nations  renounced  their  cove- 
nant of  friendship  with  the  English. 

Otla  and  his  Miafortunes.    Because  of  some 
severe  strictures  on  the  conduct  of  crown  offi- 
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oen  in  Boston,  made  by  James  Otis  in  a  news- 
paper, a  ciistom-honse  officer  named  Bubinson 
made  a  personal  attack  upon  the  writer,  and,  by 
a  blow  on  his  head  with  a  cane,  the  intellect  of 
Otis  was  seriously  deranged.  He  was  partially 
insane  at  times,  and  untiiiuking  men  and  boys 
often  made  themselves  merry  in  the  street  at 
his  expense.  It  was  sad  to  see  the  great  orator 
and  statesman  so  shattei-ed  and  exposed.  His 
ready  use  of  Latin  was  illustrated  one  day, 
when,  passing  a  crockery -store,  a  young  man 
familiar  with  the  language,  standing  in  a  door 
of  the  second  story,  sprinkled  some  water  upon 
Otis  from  a  watering-pot  be  was  using,  saying, 
"Pluit  iantum,  nescio  quantum,  Scia  ne  tuf* — 
"  It  rains  so  much ;  I  know  not  how  much.  Do 
you  knowf  Otis  immediately  picked  up  a 
large  stone  and  hurled  it  through  the  window, 
smashing  many  of  the  wares  in  the  stoi'e,  and 
exclaimed,  **  Fi-egi  tot,  ftescio  quot,  Sci8  ne  tu  f — 
**  I  have  broken  so  many ;  I  know  not  how  many. 
Do  you  know  f 

Otis  and  "Writs  of  Anistanoe.  James  Otis 
was  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  pei-sistent 
opponents  of  the  schemes  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment for  taxing  the  American  colonies.  He  de- 
nounced the  Writs  of  Assistance  (which  see)  in 
unmeasured  terms.  At  a  town-meeting  in  Bos- 
ton in  1761,  when  this  government  measure  was 
discussed  by  Mr.  Qridley,  the  calm  advocate  of 
the  crown,  and  the  equally  calm  lawyer  Oxen- 
bridge  Thacher,  the  fiery  James  Otis,  one  of 
.  Gridley's  pupils,  addressed  the  multitude  with 
words  that  thrilled  every  heart  in  the  audience 
and  stirred  every  patriotic  feeling  of  his  hearers 
into  earnest  action.  Referring  to  the  arbitrary 
power  of  the  Writ,  he  said,  **  A  man's  house  is 
his  castle ;  aud  while  he  is  quiet,  he  is  as  well 
guarded  as  a  prince  in  his  castle.  This  writ,  if 
it  shall  be  declared  legal,  would  totally  anni- 
hilate this  privilege.  Custom-house  officers 
may  enter  our  houses  wheu  they  please ;  we 
are  commanded  to  permit  their  entry.  Their 
menial  servants  may  enter — may  break  locks, 
bars,  everything  in  their  way;  and  whether 
they  break  through  malice  or  revenge  no  man, 
no  court,  may  inquire.  ...  I  am  determined  to 
sacrifice  estate,  ease,  health,  applause,  and  even 
life,  to  the  sacred  calls  of  my  country,  in  oppo- 
sition to  a  kind  of  power  the  exercise  of  which 
cost  one  king  his  head  and  another  his  throne." 
(See  ffrits  of  AsaUtance.) 

OtiBt  Harrison  Gray,  was  bom  in  Boston, 
Oct.  8, 1765 ;  died  thero,  Oct.  28, 1848.  He  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  University  in  1783,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1786,  where  his  fine  ora- 
tory and  varied  acquirements  soon  gained  him 
much  fame.  In  Shays's  insurrection  (which 
see)  he  was  aid  to  Governor  Brooks ;  served  in 
the  Massachusetts  Legislatura ;  was  member  of 
Congress  from  1797  to  1801 ;  United  States  Dis- 
trict-attorney in  1801 ;  speaker  of  the  Assembly 
from  1803  to  1805 ;  president  of  the  State  Sen- 
ate from  1805  to  1811 ;  Judge  of  Common  Pleas 
from  1814  to  1818 ;  and  Mayor  of  Boston  from 
1829  to  1832.  In  1814  he  was  a  prominent  mem- 
ber of  the  Hartford  Convention  (which  see). 


and  wrote  a  series  of  letters  upon  it.  In  1804 
be  pn)nounced  an  eloquent  eulogy  of  General 
Hamilton.  Many  of  his  occasional  addresses 
have  been  published.  His  father  was  Samuel 
Alleyu  Otis,  brother  of  James. 

Otlfl»  James,  was  bom  at  West  Barnstable, 
Mass.,  Feb.  5,  1725;  died  at  Andover,  Mass., 
May  23,  1783.  He  graduated  at  Harvaitl  Uni- 
versity in  1743,  and  studied  law  with  J.  Grid- 
ley.  He  began  the  practice  of  his  profession 
at  Plymouth,  but  settled  in  Boston  in  17.S0, 
where  he  soon  obtained  a  high  rank  as  a  law- 
yer and  an  advocate  at  the  bar.  He  married 
Miss  Ruth  Cunningham  in  1755.  Fond  of  lit- 
erary pursuits,  and  a  thorough  classical  scholar 
(see  OtU  and  hi$  Misfortunes),  he  wrote  and  pub- 
lished Rudiments  of  Latin  Prosody,  He  entered 
public  life  as  a  zealous  patriot  and  gifted  ora- 
tor when  the  Writs  of  Assistance  (which  see) 
called  forth  popular  discussion  in  1761.  The 
same  year  he  was  chosen  a  representative  in 
the  Massachusetts  Assembly,  aud  therein  be- 
came a  leader  of  the  popular  party.  In  1764 
he  published  a  pamphlet  entitled  The  Rights  of 
the  Colonies  Vindicated,  which  attracted  great  at- 
tention in  England  for  its  finished  diction  and 
masterly  arguments.  '  Otis  pwposed  (June  6, 
1765)  the  calling  of  a  congress  of  delegates  to 
consider  the  Stamp  Act.  •  He  was  chosen  a  del- 
egate, and  was  one  of  the  committee  to  prepare 
an  address  to  the  Commons  of  England.  {See 
Stamp  Act  Congress.)  Governor  Bernard  feavetl 
the  fiery  orator,  and  when  Otis  was  electe^l 
speaker  of  the  Assembly  the  governor  negative*! 
it.  But  he  could  not  silence  Otis.  When  the 
ministry  required  the  Legislature  to  rescind  ir« 
Circular  Letter  to  the  colonies,  requesting  them 
to  unite  in  measures  for  redress  (see  Circular  Let- 
ter of  Massachusetts), 0\\%  made  a  speech  which  his 
adversaries  said  was  ^'  the  most  violent,  abusive, 
and  treasonable  declaration  that  perhaps  was 
ever  uttered."  He  carried  the  House  with  him, 
and  it  refused  to  rescind  by  a  vote  of  ninety- 
two  to  seventeen.  (See  Resdnders,)  In  the 
summer  of  1769  he  published  an  article  in  the 
Boston  Gazette  which  greatly  exasperated  the 
custom-house  officers.  He  was  attacked  by  one 
of  them  (Sept.  9),  \\\\o  stnick  him  on  the  head 
with  a  cane,  pro<incing  a  severe  wound  and 
causing  a  derangement  of  the  brain,  manifested 
at  times  ever  afterwards.  Otis  obtained  a  ver- 
dict against  the  inflicter  of  the  wound  (Robin- 
son) for  $5000,  which  he  gave  up  on  receiving  a 
written  apology.  In  1777  Otis  withdrew  to  the 
country  on  account  of  ill-health.  He  was  called 
into  publiu  life. again,  but  was  unable  to  per- 
form the  duties;  and  finally,  when  the  war  for 
independence  (which  his  trumpet  -  voice  had 
heralded)  had  closed,  he  attempted  to  resume 
the  practice  of  his  profession.  But  his  death 
was  nigh.  He  had  often  expressed  a  wish  that 
his  death  might  be  by  a  stroke  of  lightning. 
Standing  in  his  door  at  Andover  during  a  thun- 
der-shower, he  was  instautly  killed  by  a  light- 
ning-stroke. 

Ottawaa^  The,  a  tribe  of  the  Algonquin  fam- 
ily, were  seated  on  the  northern  part  of  the  Mich- 
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igan  peDiiiBiila  when  discovered  by  the  Freuch. 
When  the  Iroquois  overthrew  the  Hurons  iu 
1649  the  frighteued  Ottawas  fled  to  the  islauds 
iu  Green  Bay,  and  soou  afterwards  Joined  the 
Sioux  beyoud  the  Mississippi.  They  were  speed- 
ily expelled,  when  they  recrossed  the  great  riv- 
er; and  aft^r  the  Freuch  settled  at  Detroit  a 
part  of  the  Ottawas  became  seated  near  them. 
Meanwhile  the  Jesuits  had  established  missions 
among  them.  Finally  the  part  of  the  nation  that 
was  at  Mackiuaw  passed  over  to  Michigan ;  and 
in  the  war  that  resulted  in  the  conquest  of  Cana- 
da the  Ottawas  joined  the  Fronch.  Pontiac,  who 
was  at  the  head  of  the  Detroit  family,  engaged 
in  a  great  conspiracy  in  1763  (see  Pantiac),  but 
was  not  joined  by  those  iu  the  north  of  the  pen- 
insula. At  that  time  the  whole  tribe  numbered 
about  fifteen  hundred.  In  the  Revolution  and 
subsequent  hostilities  they  were  opposed  to  the 
Americans,  but  finally  made  a  treaty  of  i)eace  at 
Greenville  in  1795,  when  one  band  settled  on 
the  Miami  River.  In  conjunction  with  other 
tribes,  they  ceded  their  lands  around  Lake  Mich- 
igan to  the  Uuited  States  in  1833  in  exchange 
for  lands  in  Missouri,  where  they  flourished  for 
a  time.  After  suflferiug  mnch  trouble,  this  emi- 
grant band  obtaiiie<1  a  reservation  in  the  Indian 
teiTitory,  to  which  the  i-emuant  of  this  portion 
of  the  family  emigrated  in  1870.  The  Upi>er 
Michigan  Ottawas  remain  in  the  North,  iu  the 
vicinity  of  the  Great  Lakes.  There  are  some 
iu  Canada,  mingled  with  other  Indians.  Ro- 
man Catholic  and  Protestant  miKsions  have 
been  established  among  them.  Their  own  sim- 
ple religion  embraces  a  belief  in  a  good  and 
evil  spirit. 

OutanoD,  Fort,  was  on  the  Wabash,  just  be- 
low (present)  Lafayette,  Ind.  At  eight  o'clock 
at  night,  May  31,  i763,  a  war-belt  reached  the 
Indian  village  near  the  fort.  The  next  morn- 
ing (June  1)  the  commandant  was  Inred  into 
an  Indian  cabin  and  bound  with  cords.  On 
hearing  of  this  his  garrison  surrendered.  The 
French  living  near  saved  the  lives  of  the  men 
by  kindly  giving  wampum  to  the  captors  and 
receiving  the  Englishmen  into  their  houses. 
(See  PantUufs  War.) 

Outlook,  The,  at  the  Close  of  the  Yeak 
1812.  The  reverses  that  had  befallen  the  Amer- 
ican army  spread  a  gloom  over  the  minds  of  the 
people,  justified  the  warnings  of  the  opposition 
who  prophesied  disaster,  and  increased  the  ac- 
tivity and  machinations  of  the  uupatriotic  Peace 
party  (which  see).  But  before  the  close  of  the 
year  the  brilliant  exploits  of  thQ  little  American 
navy  dispelled  the  brooding  gloom  that  hung 
over  the  people  and  filled  them  with  joy  and 
contidence.  These  justified  the  judgment  of 
the  Federalists,  who  always  favored  measures 
for  increasing  the  navy,  and  the  opposition  of 
the  Democrats  to  it  ceased.  These  uaval  vic- 
t;Oiies  astounded  the  British  public.  The  lion 
was  bearded  in  his  den.  The  claims  of  Groat 
Biitain  to  the  mastery  of  the  seas  were  vehe- 
mently and  practically  disputed.  Nor  were  the 
naval  triumphs  of  the  Americans  confined  to 
the  national  vessels.    Privateers  swarmed  on 


the  oceans  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1812, 
and  were  making  prizes  in  every  direction.  Ac- 
counts of  their  exploits  filled  the  newspapers 
and  helped  to  swell  the  tide  of  joy  throughout 
the  Uuion.  It  is  estimated  that  during  the  last 
six  months  of  the  year  1812  more  than  fiAy 
armed  British  vessels  and  two  hundred  and 
fifty  merehautmen,  with  an  aggregate  of  over 
three  thousand  prisoners  and  a  vast  amount  of 
booty,  were  captured  by  the  Americans.  The 
British  newspapers  raved  and  uttered  oppro- 
brious epithets.  A  leading  London  journal  pet- 
ulantly and  vulgarly  gave  vent  to  its  senti- 
ments by  expressing  an  apprehension  that  Eng- 
land might  be  stripped  of  her  maritime  suprem- 
acy *'  by  a  piece  of  striped  bunting  flying  at  the 
mast-heads  of  a  few  fir-built  frigates,  manned 
by  a  handful  of  bastards  and  cowards."  The 
position  of  the  American  army  at  the  close  of 
1812  was  as  follows :  The  Army  of  the  North- 
west, first  under  Hull,  and  then  under  General 
Harrison,  was  occupying  a  defensive  position 
among  the  snows  of  the  wilderness  on  the  banks 
of  the  Maumee  River;  the  Army  of  the  Centre, 
under  General  Smyth,  was  resting  on  the  de- 
fensive on  the  Niagara  frontier;  and  the  Army 
of  the  North,  under  General  Bloomfield,  was 
also  resting  on  the  defensive  at  Plattsburg,  on 
the  western  shore  of  Lake  Champlain. 

Orando,  Nicholas  de,  was  sent  by  Qneen 
Isabella  to  supplant  Bobadilla  as  governor  of 
Santo  Domingo  in  1501,  charged  by  the  queen 
not  to  allow  the  enslavement  of  the  natives, 
but  to  protect  them  as  subjects  of  Spain,  and 
to  carefully  instruct  them  in  the  Christian 
faith.  Ovando  sailed  for  the  West  Indies  Feb. 
13,  1502,  with  thirty -two  ships,  bearing  two 
thousand  five  hundred  pei-sons  to  become  set- 
tlers in  that  country.  By  command  of  the 
queen,  the  Spaniards  and  natives  were  to  pay 
tithes;  none  but  natives  of  Castile  were  to  live 
in  the  Indies;  none  to  go  on  discoveries  with- 
out royal  permission ;  no  Jews,  Moors,  nor  new 
converts  were  to  be  tolerated  there ;  and  all 
the  property  that  had  been  taken  from  Colum- 
bus and  his  brother  was  to  be  restored  to  them. 
In  Ovando's  fleet  were  ten  Franciscan  friars, 
the  first  of  that  order  who  came  to  settle  in  the 
Indies.  Ovando,  like  Bobadilla,  treated  Colum- 
bus with  injustice.  He  was  recalled  in  1508, 
and  was  succeeded  in  ofiice  by  Diego  Colum- 
bus, son  of  the  great  admiral. 

Ov^en,  Robert,  an  English  social  reformer, 
was  born  at  Newtown,  North  Wales,  March  14, 
1771 ;  died  there,  Nov.  19, 1«>8.  At  the  age  of 
eighteen  he  was  part  proprietor  of  a  cotton- 
mill,  and  became  a  proprietor  of  cotton-mills  at 
Lanark,  Scotland,  where  he  introduced  reforms. 
Iu  1812  he  published  his  New  Vietcs  of  Sociefjf, 
etc.,  and  afterwards  his  Book  of  the  Xetc  Moral 
Worldj  in  which  he  maintaiue<l  a  theory  of  mod- 
ified commnniRm.  Immensely  wealthy,  he  dis- 
tributed tracts  inculcating  his  views  very  wide- 
j  ly,  and  soon  had  a  host  of  followers.  In  1823 
1  he  came  to  the  United  States  and  bought  twenty 
thousand  acres  of  land — the  settlement  at  New 


Harmony,  Ind.  —  with  dwelliugs  for  one  tbou* 
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Band  persons,  where  he  resolved  to  fonnd  a  com- 
munist society.  This  was  all  done  at  his  own 
expense.  It  was  an  utter  failure.  He  retnmed 
iu  1827,  and  tried  the  same  experiment  in  Great 
BritAiu,and  afterwards  in  Mexico,Avith  the  same 
result.  Yet  he  continued  during  his  life  to  ad- 
vticate  his  peculiar  social  notions  as  the  founder 
of  a  system  of  religion  and  society  accoi*ding  to 
reason.  During  his  latt-er  years  he  was  a  be- 
liever in  spiritualism,  and  became  convinced  of 
the  immortality  of  the  soul.  He  was  the  origi- 
nator of  the  *'  labor  leagues,"  from  which  sprang 
the  Chartist  movement. 

Ov^en,  Robert  Dale,  son  of  Robert  Oweu, 
an  English  philanthropist,  was  born  in  Glas- 
gow, Nov.  7, 1801,  and  was  edncated  iu  Swit- 
zerland. He  came  with  his  father  to  America 
iu  1825,  settled  at  New  Harmony,  in  Indiana, 
and,  with  Madame  D'Arusmont  (n^  Frances 
Wright),  edited  the  Xew  Harmony  Gazett^^  after- 
irards  published  iu  New  York  and  called  the 


Free  Itiquirer  (1825-34).  He  went  back  to  New 
Harmony,  and  was  elected,  first  to  the  Indiana 
Legislature,  and  then  to  Congress,  wherein  he 
served  from  1843  to  1847,  taking  a  leading  part 
in  settling  the  Northwestern  boundary  question. 
He  introduced  the  bill  (1845)  organizing  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  and  became  one  of  its 
regents.  He  was  a  member  of  the  convention 
that  amended  the  constitution  of  ludiana  iu 
1850,  and  securad  for  the  women  of  that  state 
rights  of  property.  In  1853  he  was  sent  to  Na- 
ples as  charg^  d'affaires,  and  was  made  minister 
in  1855.  He  published,  iu  pamphlet  form,  a 
discussion  he  had  with  Horace  Greeley  in  1860 
on  divorce,  and  it  had  a  circulation  of  sixty 
thousand  copies.  During  the  Civil  War  he  wrote 
much  in  favor  of  emancipating  the  slaves,  and 
pleaded  for  a  thorough  union  of  all  the  states. 
Mr.  Owen  was  a  firm  believer  in  spiritualism, 
and  wrote  much  on  the  subject.  He  died  at 
Lake  George,  June  25, 1877. 


p. 


Paca,  WiLUAM,  a  signer  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  was  born  at  Wye  Hall,  Har- 
ford Co.,  Md.,  Oct.  31,  1740;  died  in  1799.  He 
studied  law  in  London,  and  begun  its  practice  in 
Annapolis,  where  he  became  a  warm  opponent 
of  the  obnoxious  measures  of  Parliament.  He 
'was  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Corn^spond- 
ence  in  1774,  and  was  a  delegate  in  Congress 
from  1774  to  1779.  He  was  state  senator  from 
1777  to  1779;  chief-justice  from  1778  to  1780,  and 
governor  from  1782  to  1786.  From  1789  until 
bis  death  he  was  United  States  district  judge. 
From  his  private  wealth  Mr.  Paca  gave  liber- 
ally to  the  support  of  tbe  patriot  cause. 

Padfio  XSfforts  of  the  Quakera.  (See  Fiiend- 
Ijf  j88ociation.) 

Pacific  Esploxing  Expedition.  The  acqui- 
sition of  California  opened  the  way  for  an  im- 
mense commercial  interest  on  the  Pacific  coast 
of  the  United  States,  and  in  the  spring  of  1853 
Congress  sent  four  anned  vessels,  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Ringgold,  of  the  Navy,  to 
the  eastern  shores  of  Asia,  by  way  of  Cape  Horn, 
to  explore  the  region  s  of  the  Pac  iii  c  Ocean ,  w  h  i  ch , 
it  was  evident,  would  soon  be  traversed  by  Amer- 
ican steamships  plying  between  the  ports  of  the 
western  frontier  of  tbe  United  States  and  Japan 
and  China.  Tbe  squadron  left  Norfolk  May  31, 
with  a  supply-ship.  The  expedition  returned 
in  the  summer  of  1856.  It  made  many  very  im- 
portant explorations,  among  them  of  the  whaling 
and  sealing  grounds  iu  the  region  of  the  coast 
of  Kamtchatka  and  Behring's  Strait,  where  the 
United  States  have  since  purchased  a  territory 
of  Russia.     (See^/a«^a.) 

Pacific  Ocean.  (See  Nunez^  Vasoo  de  BalboOy 
and  Magellan,  Ferdinando.) 

Pacific  Railway.  The  greatest  of  American 
railroad  enterprises  yet  undertaken  was  the  con- 
struction of  a  railway  over  the  great  plains  and 
lofty  mountain  -  ranges  between  the  Missouri 
River  and  the  Paciiio  Ocean.     So  early  as  1846 


such  a  work  was  publicly  advocated  by  Asa 
Whitney.  In  1849,  after  the  discovery  of  gold 
in  California  promised  a  rapid  accumulation  of 
wealth  and  population  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Sen- 
ator Thomas  H.  Benton  introduced  a  bill  into 
Congress  providing  for  preliminary  steps  iu 
such  an  undertaking.  In  1853  Congress  passed 
an  act  providing  for  surveys  of  various  routes 
by  the  corps  of  topographical  engineers.  They 
were  made  at  a  cost  of  about  $1,000,000.  Noth- 
ing further  was  done,  owiug  to  political  dissen- 
sions between  the  North  and  the  South,  until 
1862  and  1864,  when  Congress,  in  the  midst  of 
the  immense  strain  upon  the  resources  of  the 
government  iu  carrying  on  the  war  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  Uuiou,  passed  acts  grauting  sub- 
sidies for  the  work  from  the  treasury  of  tbe 
United  States,  in  the  form  of  6  |)er  ceut.  gold 
bonds,  at  the  rate  of  $16,000  a  mile  from  the 
Missouri  River  to  the  eastern  base  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  $48,000  a  mile  for  300  miles  through 
those  mountains,  $32,000  a  mile  between  the 
Rocky  Mountaius  aud  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and 
$16,000  a  mile  from  the  western  slope  of  the  lat- 
ter range  to  the  sea.  In  addition  to  these  subsi- 
dies. Congress  granted  about  25,000,000  acres  of 
land  aloug  the  line  of  the  road.  Some  modifi- 
cations were  afterwards  made  in  these  grants. 
Work  was  begun  on  the  railway  in  1863,  by 
two  companies — the  "  Central  Pacific,"  proceed- 
ing from  California  and  working  eastward,  and 
the  "  Union  Pacific,**  working  westward.  The 
road  was  completed  in  1869,  when  a  contin- 
uous line  of  railroad  communication  between 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans  was  perfected. 
The  entire  length  of  the  road,  exclusive  of  its 
branches,  is  about  2000  miles.  It  crosses  nine  dis- 
tinct mountain-rangeB,  the  highest  elevation  on 
the  route  being  7123  feet,  at  Rattlesnake  Pass, 
west  of  the  Laramie  Plains.  The  rente  from  New 
York  to  San  F'rancisco,  by  way  of  Chicago  and 
Omaha,  is  travelled  in  six  or  seven  days,  the 
distauce  being  about  3400  miles.     Another  rail- 
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road  sabsidised  by  the  government,  and  called 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  to  extend  from 
Lake  Superior  to  Pnget's  Sound,  on  the  Pacific, 
waa  begun  in  1870,  but,  on  account  of  financial 
diificnUies,  the  work  was  Buspended  in  1873. 
It  was  on  May  10,  1869,  that  the  great  Pacific 
Railroad  was  completed,  in  the  presence  of  full 
3000  people,  civilized  and  barbarian.  These 
were  gathered  in  a  grassy  valley,  in  mid-conti- 
nent, to  witness  the  ceremony  of  fixing  the  last 
*'  tie.''  The  "  tie''  was  made  of  polished  laui'el- 
wood,  its  ends  bound  with  solid  silver  bands.  A 
spike  of  gold  had  been  sent  by  California,  one  of 
silver  by  Nevada^  and  one  of  gold,  silver,  and  iron 
by  Arizona,  and  these  were  driven  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  motley  assemblage,  with  religions  and 
other  ceremonies.  Then  the  telegraph  flashed 
across  the  continent,  and  under  the  sea  to  the 
enstern  world,  this  message :  *'  The  last  tie  is 
laid,  the  last  spike  is  driven,  and  the  Pacific 
Railroad  is  completed.'' 

Paoifio  Railway,  Explorations  for.  At 
the  session  of  Congress  of  185!^-^,  that  body 
anthorized  the  President  to  procure  surveys  for 
the  selection  of  the  best  route  for  railway  com- 
munication between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
oceans  by  the  corps  of  topograph ic^il  engineers. 
By  midsummer,  1853,  four  expeditions  for  this 
purpose  were  organized  to  explore  as  many  dif- 
ferent routes.  One,  under  Major  Stevens,  was 
instructed  to  explore  a  northern  route,  from  the 
Upper  Mississippi  to  Puget's  Sonud,  on  the  Pa- 
cific coast.  A  second  expedition,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Lien  tenant  Whipple,  was  directed  to 
cross  the  continent  from  a  line  adjacent  to  the 
36th  parallel  of  north  hititnde.  It  was  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  Mississippi  throngh  Walker's  Pass 
of  the  Rocky  Monntains,  and  strike  the  Pacific 
near  San  Pedro,  Los  Angeles,  or  San  Diego.  A 
thirtl,  under  Captain  Gunnison,  was  to  proceed 
through  the  Rocky  Mountains  near  the  head- 
waters of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  by  way  of  the  Huefer- 
no  River  and  the  Great  Salt  Lake  in  Utah.  And 
a  fourth  was  to  leave  the  Southern  Mississippi, 
and  reach  the  Pacific  somewhere  in  Lower  Cal- 
ifornia— perhaps  San  Diego.  These  sur^'eys  cost 
about  $1,000,000.  A  writer  (Edwin  Williams), 
in  1855,  declared  that  "when  these  gigantic 
plans  shall  be  consummated — when  the  shores 
of  the  Pacific  shall  be  reached  by  railways — 
when  the  telegraph  shall  ginlle  the  earth,  and 
ocean  steaniships  shall  ply  regularly  between 
their  tennini  and  farther  India,  whose  wealth 
the  commercial  world  has  so  long  coveted — the 
beaten  track  of  commerce  will  be  changed,  and 
a  new  and  wonderful  ]>age  in  the  history  of  the 
world  will  be  opened."  In  less  than  twenty 
years  after  that  paragraph  was  written  "  these 
gigantic  plans"  were  all  completed,  and  the 
prophecy  has  been  fulfilled. 

Pacification  of  Indian  Tribes.  Steps  were 
taken,  soon  after  the  close  of  the  War  of  181*^15, 
for  a  complete  pacification  of  all  the  Northwest- 
em  Indian  tribes.  At  a  council  held  at  Detroit 
(Sept.  1, 1815),  by  the  Senecas,  Wyandots,  Shaw- 
noese,  Delawares,  Potawatomies  of  Lake  Mich- 
igan, Ottawas,  Chippewas,  with  some,  also,  of 


the  Winnebagoes  and  Sacs,  and  at  which  the 
famous  prophet  (Bee  Tecumtha  and  the  Prophet) 
was  present,  the  hatchet  was  formally  bnrie«l 
as  between  all  these  tribes,  and  as  between  tbeni 
and  the  United  States.  Other  treaties  soon  fol- 
lowed with  the  Potawatomies  of  the  Illinois, 
the  Piaukesbaws,  Osages,  lowas,  Kansas,  Foxes, 
Kickapoos,  and  various  bands  of  the  great  Sionx 
confederacy,  with  several  of  which  formal  rela- 
tions wera  now  first  established. 

Padfioation  of  the  Indiana  in  the  "West 

(1763).  Through  the  generous  offices  of  the 
French,  a  general  pacification  of  the  Western 
and  Northwestern  tribes  was  secured  in  the 
autumn  of  1763.  Pontiac  accepted  the  peace 
which  "his  father,  the  French,"  had  sent  him, 
and  expressed  to  Gladwin,  the  English  com- 
mander at  Detroit,  his  desire  that  all  that  had 
passed  should  be  forgotten.  (See  Pontia(^s  War.) 

"Padficna"  and  "Helvldius."  Washing- 
ton's  proclamation  of  neutrality  (which  see) 
was  violently  assailed  by  the  Democratic  press 
throughout  the  country,  and  the  administration 
found  determined  opposition  growing  more  and 
more  powerful.  The  President  received  coarse 
abuse  from  the  opposing  politicians.  Under 
these  circumstances,  Hamilton  took  the  field 
in  defence  of  the  proclamation,  in  a  series  of 
articles  over  the  signature  of  "Pacificus."  In 
these  he  maintained  the  President's  right,  by  its 
issue,  to  decide  upon  the  position  in  which  the 
nation  stood.  He  also  defended  the  policy  of 
the  measure.  To  these  articles  a  reply  appeared 
(July  8, 1793),  over  the  signature  of  "  Helvidins/* 
which  was  written  by  Madison,  at  the  special 
request  of  Jefiei-son.  The  latter,  in  a  letter  urg- 
ing Madison  to  answer  Hamilton,  felt  compelled 
to  say  that  Genet  (see  Genet  in  the  United  Statea) 
was  a  hot-headed,  passionate  man,  without  Judg- 
ment, and  likely,  by  his  indecency,  to  excite  pub- 
lic indignation,  and  give  the  Secretary  of  St>ate 
grent  trouble.  Indeed,  Jefferson  afterwards  of- 
fered his  resignation,  but  Washington  persuaded 
him  to  withdraw  it. 

Paine  and  Deane.  Silas  Deane,  who  acted 
as  mercantile  as  well  as  diplomatic  agent  of  the 
Continental  Congress  during  the  earlier  portion 
of  the  war,  incurred  the  enmity  of  Arthur  Lee 
and  his  brothers,  and  was  so  misropresented  by 
them  that  Congress  recalled  him  from  France. 
It  had  been  insinuated  by  Carniichael  (which 
see)  that  Deane  hod  appropriated  the  public 
money  to  his  private  use.  Two  violent  parties 
arose,  in  and  out  of  Congress,  concerning  the 
doings  of  (he  agents  of  Congress  abroad.  Rob- 
ert Morris,  and  others  acquainted  with  financial 
matters,  took  the  side  of  Deane.  The  powerful 
party  against  him  was  led  by  RIchani  Henry 
Lee,  brother  of  Arthnr,  and  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  Deane  published 
(1779)  "  An  Addre88  to  the  People  of  the  United 
StateSy^  in  which  he  commented  severely  on  the 
conduct  of  the  Lees,  and  Justly^  claimed  credit 
for  himself  in  obtaining  supplies  from  Fi-auce 
through  Beaunmrchais.  Thomas  Paine,  who 
was  always  ready  for  contention,  was  then  the 
Secretary  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  A&urs. 
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Availing  bimsolf  of  docnments  iu  his  custody,  lie 
pnblislied  a  reply  to  Deane's  address,  in  wliicli 
lie  asserted  that  the  supplies  nominally  furnish- 
ed through  a  mercantile  house  came  really  from 
the  French  govemment.  This  avowal,  which 
the  French  and  Congress  botli  wished  to  con- 
ceal, drew  from  the  French  minister,  Gerard,  a 
warm  protest,  as  it  pnxyed  duplicity  on  the  paii; 
of  the  French  court ;  and,  to  appease  the  minis- 
ter. Congress,  by  resolution,  expressly  denied 
that  any  present  of  supplies  had  been  received 
from  France  previous  to  the  treaty  of  alliance 
(which  see).  Paine  was  dismissed  from  office 
f«>r  his  imprudence  iu  revealing  the  secrets  of 
diplomacy. 

Paine,  Robert  Treat,  LL.D.,  a  signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  was  born  in  Bos- 
ton, March  11,  1731;  died  there,  May  II,  1814. 
He  graduated  at  Harvard  University  in  1749; 
taught  school  to  help  support  his  parents,  and 
also  made  a  voyage  to  Europe.  He  studied  the- 
ology, and  in  1758  was  chaplain  of  provincial 
troops.  Then  he  studied  law,  and  practised  it  in 
Taunton  successfully  for  many  years.  He  was 
the  prosecuting  attoniey  iu  the  case  of  Captain 
Preston  and  his  men.  (See  Boston  Massacre.)  A 
delegate  to  the  Provincial  Congress  iu  1774,  he 
was  sent  to  the  Continental  Congress  the  same 
year,  where  he  served  until  1778.  On  the  or- 
ganization of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  he  was 
made  attoruey-genenil,  he  having  been  one  of 
the  committee  who  drafted  the  constitution  of 
tliat  commonwealth.  Mr.  Paine  settled  in  Bos- 
ton in  1780,  and  was  Judge  of  the  Massachusetts 
Supreme  Court  from  1790  to  1804. 

Paine,  Robert  Treat,  Jr.,  poet,  son  of  the 
signer,  was  bom  at  Taunton,  Mass.,  Dec.  9, 1773 ; 
died  at  Boston,  Nov.  13, 1811.  He  graduated  at 
Harvard  University  iu  1792.  He  was  originally 
named  Thomas,  but  in  view  of  the  character  of 
Thomas  Paiue,  author  of  Common  Sense  (which 
see),  he  had  it  changed  by  the  Legislature,  he 
<lesiring,  as  he  said,  to  bear  a  '^  Christian '^  name. 
He  became  a  journalist  and  a  poet,  and  was  the 
author  of  the  popular  ode  entitled  Adams  and 
lAberty  (which  see).  He  became  a  lawyer  in 
1802,  and  retired  from  the  profession  in  1809. 
His  last  important  poem — The  Steeds  of  Apollo — 
iBvas  written  iu  his  father's  house  in  Boston. 

Paine,  Thomas,  was  born  at  Thetford,  Eng., 
Jan.  29,  1737;  died  iu  New  York,  June  8,  1809. 
His  father  was  a  Friend,  or  Quaker,  from  whom 
Thomas  learned  the  business  of  stay-making. 
He  went  on  a  privateering  cruise  in  1755,  and 
afterwards  worked  at  his  trade  and  preached 
as  a  Dissenting  minister.  He  waa  an  excise- 
man at  Thetford,  and  wrote  (1772)  a  pamphlet 
on  the  subject.  Being  accused  of  snuiggling, 
be  was  dismissed  from  office.  Meeting  Dr. 
Franklin,  the  latter  advised  him  to  go  to  Amer- 
ica, where  lie  arrived  (at  Philadelphia)  in  De- 
cember, 1774,  and  vras  employed  as  editor  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Magazine.  In  that  paper  he  pub- 
lished (  October,  1775  )  "  Serious  Thoughts,"  in 
Avhich  he  declared  his  hope  of  the  abolition  of 
slavery  and  the  ultimate  independence  of  the 
American  colonies.     This  led  Dr.  Rnsh  to  incite 


him  to  write  his  powerful  pamphlet  Common 
iSeit«e,  which,  more  than  anything  else,  inspired 
the  people  with  a  desire  for  independence  and 
united  them  in  its  support.  It  opened  with 
the  oftep-quoted  words,  "  These  are  the  times 
that  try  men's  souls.''  It  was  strongly  opposed 
by  the  Tory  class,  but  it  touched  the  common 
heart.  (See  Common  Sense.)  It  was  first  pub- 
lished anonymously  and  without  a  copyright. 


For  a  short  time  after  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence Paine  was  in  the  military  service,  and 
was  aide-de-camp  to  General  Greene.  In  De- 
cember, 1776,  he  published  the  tirst  number  of 
his  CiisiSy  and  continued  it  at  intervals  during 
the  war.  (See  Cnsis.)  In  1777  Paiue  was  elect- 
ed secretary  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, but  w^as  compelled  to  resign  in  conse- 
quence of  some  indiscretions  iu  connection 
with  a  quarrel  with  Silas  Deane.  Late  iu  No- 
vember, 1779,  he  was  made  Clerk  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Assembly ;  and  in  that  capacity  read 
a  letter  to  that  body  from  General  Washington, 
intimating  that  a  mutiny  in  the  army  was  im- 
minent because  of  tiie  distresses  of  the  soldiers. 
The  Assembly  was  disheartened.  Paine  wrote  a 
letter  to  Blair  McClenaghan,  a  Philadelphia  mer- 
chant, stating  the  case,  and  enclosing  ^00  as  his 
contribution  to  a  relief  fund.  A  meeting  of  citi- 
zens waa  called,  when  a  subscription  was  circu- 
lated, and  very  soon  the  snm  of  £300,000  (Penn- 
sylvania currency)  was  collected.  With  this  cap- 
ital a  bank  (afterwards  the  Bank  of  North  Amer- 
ica) for  the  relief  of  the  army  was  established. 
With  Colonel  Laurens,  he  obtained  a  loan  of 
6,000,000  livres  from  France  in  1781.  In  1786 
Congress  gave  him  $3000  for  his  services  during 
the  war,  and  the  State  of  New  York  grant4)d  him 
a  fai-m  of  three  hundred  acres  of  land  at  New  Ro- 
chelle,  the  confiscated  estate  of  a  loyalist.  Sail- 
ing for  France  in  April,  1787,  his  fame  caused  him 
to  be  cordially  received  by  distinguished  men. 
In  1788  he  was  in  England,  superintending  the 
construction  of  an  iron  bridge  (the  first  of  its 
kind)  which  he  had  invented.  It  now  spans 
the  Wear,  at  Sunderland.  He  wrote  the  first 
part  of  his  Rights  of  Man  in  1791,  in  reply  to 
Burke's  Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in  France. 
It  had  au  immense  sale,  and  the  American  edi- 
tion had  a  preface  by  Thomas  Jefferson.     An 
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active  member  of  the  revolutionary  society  in 
England,  lie  was  elected  to  a  seat  in  tbe  French 
national  convention  in  1792.  He  had  a  tri- 
umphant reception  in  Parjs,  but  in  London  he 
was  indicted  for  se<liti(»nf  and  afterwanls  out- 
lawed.    Paine  assisted  iu  framing  tbe  French 


FAUnt'8  MOMUMXirr. 

constitution  in  1793;  and  the  same  year  be  op- 
posed the  execution  of  tlie  king,  and  proposed 
bis  banisbmeut  to  America.  This  action  caused 
the  imprisonment  of  Paine  by  the  Jacobins, 
and  be  had  a  narrow  escape  from  tbe  guillo- 
tine. It  was  at  that  perio<l  that  be  wrote  bis 
Age  ofJieason,  James  Monroe,  tbe  Amer- 
ican minister  to  France,  procured  his 
release  from  prison  in  1794.  After  an 
absence  from  the  United  States  for 
lifteen  years,  he  returned  iu  a  govern- 
ment vessel  in  1802.  His  admirers  hon- 
ored him  with  public  dinners ;  bis  polit- 
ical opponents  insulted  him.  Settled  in 
New^  York,  he  died  there,  and  was  burled 
on  bis  farm  at  New  Rocbelle,  tbe  Qua- 
kers, for  peculiar  treasons,  having  denied 
bis  request  to  be  interred  in  one  of  their 
burying-grounds.  Near  where  he  was 
buried  a  neat  monument  was  erected  in 
18:19.  In  1819  William  Cobbett  took 
bis  bones  to  England.  In  1875  a  me- 
morial building  was  dedicated  in  Bostou, 
having  over  the  entrance  tbe  inscrip- 
ion,  "  Paine  Memokial  Building  and 
Home  of  the  Boston  Investigator." 

Pakenham,  Sir  Edward  Michael, 
"was  born  in  the  northwest  of  Ireland 
in  1779;  killed  at  New  Orleans,  Jan.  8, 
1815.  At  the  age  of  about  fifteen  years 
be  was  appointed  major  of  Light  Dra- 
goons, and  at  twenty  lieutenant-colonel 
of  Foot.  In  1812  he  was  made  major- 
general  ;  served  with  distinction  under 
Wellington  in  tbe  Peninsular  campaign ; 
and  in  1814  was  intrusted  with  the  ex- 
pedition against  New  Orleans.  (See 
jVeir  Orleans,  Battle  of.)  The  body  of  Sir 
Edward  was  conveyed  to  Viller^'s,  when  tbe 
viscera  were  removed  and  buried  between  two 
pecan- trees  near  the  mansion.     The  rest  of 


tbe  body  was  placed  in  a  cask  of  rum  and  con- 
veyed to  England  for  interment.  Such  was  the 
disposition  of  the  bodies  of  two  or  three  other 
officers.  It  is  said  tbe  pecan-trees  never  bore 
fruit  after  that  year,  and  the  negroes  looked 
upon  the  8i>ot  with  superstitions  awe.  These 
trees  were  in  full  vigor  iu  1860,  when  tbe  writer 
made  tbe  sketch  below. 

Palatinea.  Early  in  tbe  18tb  century  many 
inhabitants  of  tbe  Lower  Palatinate,  lying  on 
both  sides  of  the  Rhine,  in  Germany,  were  driven 
from  their  homes  by  tbe  persecutions  of  Louis 
XVI.  of  France,  whose  armies  desolated  their 
country.  England  received  many  of  the  fugi- 
tives. In  the  spring  of  1708,  on  the  petition  of 
Joshua  Koekertbnl,  Evangelical  minister  of  a 
body  of  Lutherans,  for  himself  and  thirty-nine 
others  to  be  transported  to  America,  an  oi-der 
was  issued  by  the  Queen  iu  Council  for  such 
transportation  and  their  naturalization  before 
leaving  England.  The  queen  provided  for  them 
at  her  own  expense.  This  first  company  of  Pal- 
atines was  first  landed  on  Governor's  Island,  iu 
the  harbor  of  New  York,  and  afterwards  settled 
near  tbe  site  of  Newburgh,  in  Orange  County, 
N.  Y.,  in  the  spring  of  1709.  In  1710  a  larger 
emigration  of  Palatines  to  America  occurred, 
under  the  guidance  of  Robert  Hunter,  Governor 
of  New  York.  These,  about  three  thousand  in 
number,  went  farther  up  tbe  Hudson.  Some 
settled  on  Livingston's  Manor,  at  a  place  yet 
called  Germantown,  where  a  tract  of  six  thou- 
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sand  acres  was  bought  from  Livingston  by  tbe 
British  government  for  their  use.  Some  soon 
afterwards   crossed  the  Hudson    into  Greene 
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County  and  settled  at  a  place  called  West 
Camp;  otliers  went  far  np  the  Mohawk  and 
settled  the  district  known  as  the  German  Flats; 
-while  a  considerable  body  went  to  Berks  Coun- 
ty, Penn.,  and  were  the  ancestors  of  many  Ger- 
man families  in  that  state.  Among  the  emi- 
^ants  with  Hunter  a  violent  sickness  broke 
ont,  and  four  hundred  and  seventy  of  them 
died.  With  this  company  came  John  Peter 
Zenger  (see  Zengei'^8  Trial)  and  his  widowed 
mother,  Johanna.  Peter  was  then  a  lad.  He 
^as  soon  afterwards  apprenticed  to  William 
Bradford,  printer. 

Palfrey,  John  Gorham,  LL.D.,  was  born  in 
Boston,  May  2, 17%.  He  graduated  at  Harvard 
University  in  1815.  He  was  minister  (Unita- 
rian )  of  Brattle  Street  Church,  Boston,  from 
1818  to  1830.  He  was  Dexter  Professor  of  Sa- 
cred Literatnre  in  Harvard ;  editor  of  the  North 
uimetican  Bevietv  from  1835  to  1843;  a  member 
of  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts;  and  from 
1844  to  1848  was  secretary  of  the  state.  From 
1861  to  1866  he  was  postmaster  of  Boston.  Mr. 
Palfrey  is  distinguished  as  a  careful  historian, 
as  evinced  by  his  History  of  New  England  to 
1688  (three  volumes),  issued  in  1858-64.  He  de- 
livered courses  of  lectures  before  the  Lowell 
Institute,  and  was  an  early  and  powei-ful  anti- 
slavery  writer. 

Palmer,  Erastus  Dow,  scnlptor,  was  bom 
ftt  Pompey,  Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  April  2,  1817. 
Until  he  was  twenty-nine  years  of  age  he  was 
a  carpenter,  when  he  began  canieo-cuttiug  for 
jewelry,  which  was  then  fashionable.  He  re- 
moved from  Utica  to  Albany.  This  business 
injured  his  eyesight,  and  he  attempted  sculpt- 
ure, at  which  he  succeeded  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
iive.  His  first  work  in  marble  was  an  ideal 
bust  of  the  infant "  Ceres,"  which  was  exhibited 
nt  the  Academy'  of  Design,  New  York.  It  was 
followed  by  two  exquisite  bass-reliefs  represent- 
ing the  morning  and  evening  star.  Mr.  Palmer 
ranks  among  our  best  sculptors,  and  his  works 
in  bnss-relief  and  statuary  are  highly  esteemed. 
He  has  produced  more  than  one  hundred  works 
in  marble.  His  *'  Angel  of  the  Resurrection,"  at 
the  entrance  to  the  Rural  Cemetery  at  Albany, 
commands  the  highest  admiration.  He  went 
to  Europe  for  the  first  time  in  1873,  and  his 
latest  important  work  was  a  statue  of  Robert 
R.  Livingston  for  the  national  Capitol. 

Palmer,  Innes  N.,  was  bom  in  New  York  in 
1825;  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1846;  served 
in  the  war  against  Mexico ;  and  in  August,  1861, 
was  made  major  of  cavalry.  In  September  he 
was  made  brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  having 
been  engaged  in  the  battle  of  BulFs  Run  in  Jnly 
previous.  He  commanded  a  briga<le  in  the  Pen- 
insular campaign  in  1862;  a  division  in  North' 
Carolina  the  6rst  half  of  1863 ;  and  from  August 
that  year  until  April,  1864,  he  commanded  the 
defences  of  the  North  Carolina  coast.  He  was 
in  command  of  the  District  of  North  Carolina 
nntil  March,  1865,  participating  in  SIierman*s 
movements.  In  March,  1865,  he  was  breveted 
brigadier-general  United  States  Army. 

Palmer,  J^mes  S.,  was  born  in  New  Jersey  in 


1810 ;  died  of  yellow-fever  at  St.  Thomas,  W.  L, 
Dec.  7, 1867.  He  entered  the  navy  as  midship- 
man in  1825,  and  was  made  rear-admiral  in  186(3. 
He  served  in  the  East  India  seas  in  1838,  and  in 
blockading  the  coast  of  Mexico  from  1846  to 
1848.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War  he 
was  in  the  blockade  fleet  under  Dnpont.  In 
the  summer  of  1863  he  led  the  advance  in  the 
passage  of  the  Vicksbnrg  batteries,  and  later 
in  the  same  year  performed  the  same  service. 
Palmer  was  Farragut*s  flag-captain  in  the  ex- 
pedition against  New  Orleans  and  Mobile,  and 
fought  the  Confederate  **  ram  "  Arkansas  (which 
see).  In  1865  he  was  assigned  to  the  command 
of  the  North  Atlantic  squadron. 

Palmer,  John  McCauley,  was  born  in  Scott 
County,  Ky.,  Sept.  13,  1817;  became  a  resident 
of  Illinois  in  1832;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1840 ;  a  member  of  the  Stat«  Senate  from  1852 
to  1854 ;  and  a  delegate  to  the  Peace  Conventi<ui 
(which  see)  in  1861.  He  was  Colonel  of  the 
Fourteenth  Illinois  Volunteers  in  April,  1861 ; 
served  under  Fremont  in  Missouri;  and  in  De- 
cember was  made  brigadier-general.  He  was 
at  the  capture  of  New  Madrid  and  Island  Num- 
ber Ten,  and  commanded  a  brigade  in  the  Anny 
of  the  Mississippi.  He  commanded  a  division 
under  Grant  and  Rosecrans  in  1862,  and  was  with 
the  latter  at  the  battle  of  Stone's  River.  For 
his  gallantry  there  he  was  made  major-general. 
General  Palmer  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Chick- 
amauga,  and  commanded  the  Fourteenth  Corps 
in  the  Atlanta  campaign.  He  was  Governor  of 
Illinois  from  1869  to  1871. 
Palmetto  Cockades  were  made  of  blue  silk 
ribbon-,  with  a  button  in  the 
centre  bearing  the  image  of  a 
palmetto-tree.  They  were  also 
called  **  Secession  Cockades." 
"  Secession  Bonnets,"  made  by 
aNorthern  milliner  in  Charles- 
ton, were  worn  by  the  ladies 
of  that  city  on  the  streets  im- 
mediately after  the  passage 
of  the  ordinance  of  secession. 

Palmetto  State.  A  pop- 
ular name  given  to  the  State 
of  South  Carolina,  its  coat-of-amis  bearing  the 
figure  of  a  palmetto-tree. 

Palo  Alto  (tall  trees),  Battle  of  (1846).  On 
a  part  of  a  prairie  in  Texas,  about  eight  miles 
northeast  from  Matamoras,  Mexico,  flanked  by 
ponds  and  beautified  by  tall  trees  (which  gave  it 
the  name  of  Palo  Alto),  General  Taylor,  march- 
ing with  less  than  two  thousand  three  hnndred 
men  from  Point  Isabel  towards  Fort  Brown, 
encountered  about  six  thousand  Mexicans,  led 
by  General  Arista.  At  a  little  past  noon  a  furi- 
ous battle  was  begun  with  artillery  by  the  Mex- 
icans and  a  cavalry  attack  with  the  lance.  The 
Mexicans  were  forced  back,  and,  after  a  contest 
of  about  five  hours,  they  retreated  to  Resaca  de 
la  Palma  and  encamped.  They  fled  in  great  dis- 
order, having  lost  in  the  engagement  one  hun- 
dred men  killed  and  wounded.  The  Ameri- 
cans lost  fifty-three  men.  During  the  engage- 
ment Major  Ringgold,  commander  of  the  Ameri- 
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cau  Flyiug  Artillery,  which  did  tenible  work  iu 
tlie  rauks  of  the  Mexicaus,  was  mortally  wound- 
ed by  a  small  canuou-ball  that  passed  through 
both  thighs  and  through  his  horse.  Rider  and 
horse  both  fell  to  the  ground.  The  lat- 
ter was  dead ;  the  m^jor  died  at  Point  Is- 
abel four  days  afterwards.  (See  MexioOy 
War  with.) 

Panama,  Congress  at.  In  18*23  Simon 
Bolivar,  the  liberator  of  Colombia,  S.  A., 
and  then  president  of  that  republic,  in- 
vited the  governments  of  Mexico,  Peru, 
Cliili,  and  Buenos  Ayres  to  unite  with  him 
in  forming  a  general  congress  at  Panama. 
Arrangements  to  that  effect  were  made, 
but  the  congress  was  not  held  until  July, 
1826.  The  object  was  to  settle  upon  some 
line  of  policy  having  th«  force  of  in- 
ternational law  respecting  the  rights  of 
those  republics,  and  to  adopt  measures  for 
preventing  further  colonization  by  Euro- 
pean powers  ,on  the  American  continent. 
They  fully  accepted  the  "  Monroe  Dckj- 
trine  ^  (which  see).  In  the  spnng  of  1825 
the  United  St-ates  was  invited  to  send  dele- 
gates or  commissioners  to  the  congress.  These 
were  appointed  early  iu  1826,  and  appeared  at 
the  congress  early  iu  July;  but  its  results 
were  not  important  to  any  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned. 

Panama  Railway,  The,  was  the  first  railway 
cxt-ending  fjrom  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  side 
of  the  great  isthmus  that  connects  North  and 
South  America,  and  was  completed  at  the  be- 
ginning of  1855.  It  extends  from  Aspiuwall 
<;tty  on  the  Caribbean  Sea  to  Panama  on  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  The  first  train  passed  over  it 
on  Jan.  28, 1855. 

Paoli  Tavern,  Defeat  of  Wayne  near  the. 
Near  the  Paoli  Tavern,  on  the  Lanca.ster  road, 
General  Wayne  lay  encamped,  with  fifteen  hun- 
dred men  and  two  cannons,  iu  a  secluded  spot, 
on  the  night  of  Sept.  20, 1777.  A  Tory  informed 
Howe  of  this  encampment,  and  be  sent  General 
Grey,  with  a  considerable  force,  to  attack  it  at 
midnight.  The  night  was  dark  and  stormy. 
Grey  gave  orders  to  use  only  the  bayonet,  and 
give  no  quarter.  He  approached  stealthily, 
murdering  the  picket>s  near  the  highway.  Warn- 
ed by  this,  Wayne  immediately  paraded  his  men, 
but,  unfortunately,  in  the  light  of  his  camp-fires. 
Towards  midnight  Grey's  force,  in  two  divisions, 
crept  up  a  ravine,  and  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing (Sept.  21)  leaped  from  the  gloom  like  tigers 
from  a  jungle,  and  began  the  work  of  death  at 
different  points.  The  patriots,  not  knowing  at 
what  point  was  the  chief  attack,  fired  a  few  vol- 
leys, and,  breaking  into  fragments,  fled  in  confu- 
sion towards  Chester.  The  British  and  Hessians 
killed  one  hundred  and  fifty  Americans,  some  of 
them  in  cold  blood,  after  they  had  surrendered 
and  begged  for  quarter.  A  Hessiau  sergeant  j 
afterwards  said  :  *'  We  killed  three  hundred  of 
the  rebels  with  the  bayonet.  I  stuck  them  my- 
self like  so  many  pigs,  one  after  another,  until 
the  blood  ran  out  of  the  touchhole  of  my  mus- 
ket."    This  event  has  been  i)roperly  spoken  of 


as  a  massacre.  The  dead  were  buried  on  the 
site  of  the  encampment.  The  spot  is  enclosed 
by  a  wall,  aud  a  monument  of  marble  withiu 
commemorates  the  dead. 


PAOU  M05UMBHT. 

Papal  Representative.  The  reigning  Pope 
(Pius  VI.),  unfriendly  towards  England,  looked 
with  favor  upon  the  revolt  of4-he  colonies.  Soon 
after  the  treaty  of  peace  was  conclude<l  (Sept. 
3,  1783),  his  nuncio,  or  ambassador,  at  Paris, 
made  overtures  t^  Dr.  Franklin  on  the  subject 
of  appointing  an  apostolic  vicar  for  the  United 
Stat-es.  The  matter  was  referred  to  Congress, 
when  that  body  properly  replied  that  the  sub- 
ject being  purely  spiritual,  it  was  beyond  their 
control.  Thus  early  the  idea  of  total  separation 
between  the  Church  and  State  —  the  untram- 
melled exercise  of  freedom  of  conscience — was 
enunciated.  The  Pope  ap|K)int«d  Rev.  John 
Carroll,  of  Maryland,  to  the  high  office  of  apos- 
tolic vicar,  or  representative  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  in  the  United  States. 

Paper  Currency.     (See  BilU  of  Credit.) 

Paper  Currency  in  Canada.  In  the  course 
of  the  French  and  Indian  War,  the  French  offi- 
cers in  Canada,  civil  and  military,  had  been 
guilty  of  innnense  peculations.  At  the  close  of* 
hostilities  there  was  outstanding,  iu  unpaid  bills 
on  France  and  in  card  or  paper  money,  more 
than  $20,000,000,  a  large  portion  of  which,  the 
French  government  declared,  had  been  fraudu- 
lently issued.  The  holders  of  this  currency, 
payment  of  which  had  been  suspended  imme- 
diately after  the  fall  of  Quebec  (1759),  received 
but  a  small  indemnity  for  it. 

Paper  Currency  in  the  Colonies  Suppress- 

ed.  In  1748  the  British  Parliament  passed  an 
act  for  regulating  and  restraining  bills  of  credit 
in  the  English-American  colonies.  By  this  act, 
no  such  currency  was  allowed,  except  for  the 
current  expenses  of  the  year  and  in  case  of  an 
invasion ;  but  in  no  cose  might  it  be  a  legal 
tender  for  the  payment  of  debts,  on  pain  of  dis- 
mission from  office  on  the  part  of  any  provincial 
g()veriu)r  who  should  assent  to  it,  and  a  perpet- 
ual incapability  of  serving  in  any  public  em- 
ployment.   A  sudden  depreciation  iu  the  value 
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of  the  paper  curreDcy  eusued,  which  occasioned 
much  distress. 

Paper  Money  First  Issued  in  South  Car- 
olina. An  ill-advised  expedition  against  the 
Spaniards  at  St.  Augustine,  hy  land  and  sea, 
undertaken  by  Governor  Moore,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, in  September,  1702,  was  unsuccessful,  and 
involved  the  colony  in  a  debt  of  more  than 
$26,000,  for  the  payment  of  which  bills  of  credit 
were  issued,  the  first  emission  of  paper  money 
in  that  colony. 

Papineau,  Louis  Joseph,  political  leader  in 
Canada,  was  born  at  Montreal,  in  October,  1789 ; 
died  at  Monticello,  Sept.  23, 1871.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Seminary  of  Quebec ;  was  admitted 
to  the  bar,  and  entered  the  Lower  Canadian  Par- 
liament in  1809,  becoming  speaker  in  1815.  He  be- 
came a  leader  of  the  radical,  or  opposition,  party 
at  the  beginning  of  his  pnblic  life.  He  opposed 
the  union  of  the  two  Canadas,  at  which  the  Eng- 
lish party  aimed,  and  in  1823  he  was  sent  on  a 
mission  to  London,  to  remonstrate  against  that 
measure.  In  1827  he  was  again  a  member  of  the 
House,  and  elected  its  speaker;  and  in  1834  he 
introduced  to  that  body  a  list  of  the  demands  and 
grievances  of  the  Lower  Canadians,  known  as  the 
"Ninety-two  Resolutions."  He  supported  the 
resolutions  with  great  ability,  and  recommended 
constitutional  resistance  to  the  British  govern- 
ment aud  commercial  non-intercourse  with  Eng- 
land. Matters  were  brought  to  a  crisis  in  1837, 
-when  the  new  governor  (Lord  Gosford)  de- 
cided to  administer  the  goverument  withont 
the  assistance  of  the  Colonial  Parliament.  The 
]il)eral  party  flew  to  arms.  Papineau  urged 
peaceful  constitutional  opposition,  but  an  insur- 
rection was  begun  that  could  not  be  allayed  by 
persuasion,  and  he  took  refuge  in  the  United 
States  at  the  close  of  that  year.  (See  Canadian 
Hebellion.)  In  1839  he  went  to  France,  where 
lie  engaged  in  literary  pursuits  about  eight 
years.  After  the  union  of  the  Canadas,  in  1841, 
and  a  general  amnesty  for  political  offences  was 
proclaimed,  in  1844,  Papineau  returned  to  his 
native  country  (1847),  and  was  made  a  member 
of  the  Canacliau  Parliament.  After  1834  he 
took  no  part  in  public  affairs. 

Papists  and  Prelates  in  Maryland  Disfran- 
chised. The  Parliamentary  Commissioners,  in 
1654,  haviug  established  a  new  government  in 
Maryland,  called  a  new  Assembly,  one  of  the 
lirst  acts  of  which  was  to  so  modify  the  Act  of 
Toleration  of  1649  as  to  exclude  *'  Papists  and 
prelates"  from  its  benefits.  They  also  passed 
acts  nullifying  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
Proprietary,  and  denying  his  claim  to  be  "  abso- 
lute lord*'  of  the  province,  as  his  charter  called 
him.  The  Roman  Cctbolics  and  the  Episcopa- 
lians in  Maryland  equally  felt  the  oppressions 
of  the  commissioners.  Finally,  in  1649,  a  com- 
promise was  effected,  and  toleration  restored. 

Paredes,  BIariano,  was  an  active  participant 
in  the  political  events  in  Mexico  from  1820  un- 
til his  death,  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  Sept.  11, 1849. 
When,  upon  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the 
United  States  (1845),  President  Herrera  endeav- 
ozed  to  gain  the  acquiescence  of  the  Mexicans 
IL— 17 


to  the  measure,  Paredes  assisted  him,  and  with 
25,000  men  defeated  Santa  Afia,  who  was  bau- 
ished.  Afterwards  Paredes,  with  the  assistance 
of  Arista,  defeated  Herrera,  and  was  installed 
President  of  Mexico  June  12,  184.5.  Tbe  next 
day  he  took  command  of  the  armj',  leaving  civil 
affairs  in  the  hands  of  Vice-President  Bravo. 
He  was  at  the  head  of  the  government  on  the 
breaking- out  of  war  with  the  United  States 
(May,  1846),  but  when  Santa  Afia  reappeared  in 
Mexico,  Paredes  was  seized  and  confined,  but 
escaped  to  Havana.  Going  to  Europe,  he  sought 
I  to  place  a  Spanish  or  French  prince  at  the  head 
I  of  the  Mexicans.  He  afterwards  returned  to 
Mexico. 

I      Parke,  John  G.,  was  born  in  Pennsylvania, 
'  in  1827 ;  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1849.     En- 
'  tering  the  Engineer  Corps,  he  became  brigadier- 
I  general  of  volunteers  Nov.  23,  1861.     He  com- 
I  manded  a  brigade  nnder  Burnside  in  his  opera- 
!  tious  on  the  North  Carolina  coast  (see  Roanoke 
Island),  early  in  1862,  aud  with  him  joined  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac.     He  served  in  McClel- 
lan's campaigns  with  that  arm3',  and  when  Burn- 
side  became  its  commander  he  was  that  gener- 
al's chief-of-staff.      In  the   campaign   against 
Vicksburg  he  was  a  conspicuous  a<2tor.     He  was 
with  Sherman,  commanding  the  left  wiug  of  Lis 
army  after  the  fall  of  Vicksburg.     He  was  also 
engaged  in  the  defence  of  Knoxville  (see  Knox- 
ville,  Siege  of) ;  and  in  the  Richmond  campaign, 
in  1864,  he  commanded  the  Ninth  Corps,  and 
continued  to  do  so  until  the  surrender  of  Lee,  in 
April,  1865.      In  March,  1865,  he  was  breveted 
major-general  United  States  Army. 

Parker,  Sir  Peter,  was  born  in  1723 ;  died 
in  1811.  He  became  a  post-captain  in  the  Brit- 
ish navy  in  1747.  As  commander  of  a  fleet,  he  co- 


sir  PETER  PARKER.    (From  an  English  print: ) 

operated  with  Sir  Henry  Clinton  in  an  unsuc- 
cessful attack  on  Charleston,  Jan.  28, 1776.  (See 
CharUstoHy  Drfence  of.)    He  afterwards  assisted 
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both  General  and  Admiral  Lord  Howe  in  the  capt- 
ure of  New  York,  and  commanded  the  sqnadron 
which  took  possession  of  Rho<le  Island  lat«  in 
that  year.  Afterwanls  he  was  a  member  of 
Parliament;  was  made  Admiral  of  the  White, 
and  on  the  death  of  Lord  Howe  (1799),  as  the 
oldest  admiral  in  the  uavj,  he  became  Admiral 
of  the  Fleet. 

Parker,  Sm  Pkter,  in  the  Chesapeake. 
While  the  British  land  and  naval  forces  were 
engaged  in  the  expedition  against  Washington, 
Sir  Peter  Parker,  of  the  Royal  Navy,  appeared 
in  Chesapeake  Bay,  in  the  frigate  MenelanSy  thir- 
ty-eight guns.     He  was  a  yonng  and  handsome 


tUK   FKTKK   PAKKKK. 

officer,  and  was  really  humane  in  his  impulses ; 
but,  under  the  direction  of  Admiral  Cockburn, 
his  superior,  his  deportment  was  so  hanghty, 
and  his  acts  so  cruel,  that  he  Was  an  object  of 
bitter  hatred  to  tlie  Anioricnns.  He  freqnentlj' 
sent  parties  ashore  to  plunder  privat-e  property, 
and  he  swept  domestic  commerce  from  the  bay. 
He  boasted  that,  during  his  cruise  of  a  mouth 
in  those  waters,  not  a  siuglo  American  vessel  had 
crossed  the  bay.  In  an  nccount  of  his  exploits 
written  bj'  a  comrade  of  Sir  Peter,  it  is  related 
that  most  wan  ton  cruelty  was  often  exercised 
under  the  direction  of  Cockburn.  On  one  occa- 
sion the  admiral,  Sir  Peter,  the  writer,  and  a  few 
others  went  ashore,  and  stealthily  approached 
a  lonely  dwelling  near  the  beach  at  evening. 
The  door  was  open,  and  they  went  in,  when 
they  were  greeted  by  screams  from  three  young 
ladies  at  tea.  The  ladies  appealed  for  mercy 
with  tears.  Cockburn  told  them  he  knew  their 
iuther  t*)  be  a  colonel  of  American  militia;  that 
it  was  his  duty  to  buru  the  house  ;  and  he  gave 
them  ten  minutes  in  which  they  might  remove 
what  they  most  desired  to  save.  The  young 
women,  on  their  knees,  still  pleaded  for  mercy, 
and  begged  him  t^  spare  the  house,  while  the 
brutal  Cockburn  uoted  the  passing  time  by  his 


watch  CD  the  ti^ble.  At  the  end  of  the  ten  min- 
utes ho  ordered  his  incendiaries  to  fire  the  build- 
ing. With  Sir  Peter  the  girls  had  specially 
pleaded,  and  when  Cockburn  ordered  the  fire- 
balls to  be  lighted  and  thrown  he  wept  like  a 
child.  "We  reti-eated  from  the  scene  of  ruin," 
wrote  the  eye-witness,  **  leaving  the  three  daugh- 
ters gazing  at  the  work  of  destruction,  which 
made  the  innocent  houseless  and  the  affluent 
beggars.'*  On  the  capture  of  Washington,  Sir 
Peter  was  ordered  to  proceed  down  the  bay. 
"I  must  first  have  a  frolic  with  the  Yankees," 
he  said ;  and  on  the  night  of  August  30,  after  a 
jolly  dinner  with  his  officers  and  indulgence  in 
drinking  and  dancing,  he  proceeded  to  engage 
in  the  sport — to  surprise  and  attack  two  hun- 
dred militia  encamped  at  Moorfields,  on  the  east- 
ern shore.  He  ran  the  Menelaue  into  an  estnnry, 
landed,  near  midnight,  a  force  of  seamen  and 
marines,  armed  with  muskets,  pikes,  and  cut- 
lasses. They  fell  upon  the  Mary  landers  with 
great  fury.  The  latter,  under  the  vigilant  Colo- 
nel Rea<l,  who  was  apprised  of  the  expedition, 
were  reatly  to  receive  the  marauders,  and  afierc« 
conflictof  an  hour  ensued,  when  the  invaders,  i-e- 
pulsed,  fled  back  to  their  vessel,  leaving  thirteen 
dead  and  three  wounded  on  the  field.  Among 
those  moilally  hurt  waa  Sir  Peter,  a  gallant  yonng 
Irishman,  only  twenty-eight  years  of  age.  He 
was  at  the  head  of  his  men,  cheering  them  on, 
when  a  musket-ball  cut  the  main  artery  of  his 
thigh.  "They  have  hit  me,  Pearce,"  he  said 
to  his  lieutenant,  "but  it  is  nothing;  push  on, 
my  brave  boys,  and  follow  me ! "  He  attempted 
to  cheer,  but  fell,  exhausted,  in  Pearce's  arms, 
and  bled  to  death  before  he  could  procure  sur- 
gical attention.  His  body  waa  preserved  in  spir- 
its, and  sent  to  England. 

Parker,  Theodore,  a  Unitarian  clergyman, 
was  bom  at  Lexington,  Mass.,  Aug. 24,  IHIO;  died 
at  Florence,  Italy,  May  10, 1860.  His  grandfather, 
Captain  John  Parker,  commanded  the  company 
of  minute -men  in  the  skirmish  at  Lexington 
(which  see).  Theodore  began  to  study  Latin 
at  ten  yeai-s  of  age,  Greek  at  eleven,  and  meta- 
physics at  twelve.  He  was  an  earnest  natural- 
ist, and  before  he  was  ten  he  knew  all  the  trees 
and  shrubs  of  Mas»»acliusetts.  In  1829  he  en- 
tered Han-ard  College,  but  did  not  graduate; 
taught  school  until  1837,  when,  having  studied 
divinity  at  Cambridge,  he  was  settled  over  a 
Unitarian  society  at  West  Roxbury.  He  be- 
came an  acute  con|;roversiaIist,  for  he  was  a  pro- 
found thinker,  and  had  the  courage  of  his  con- 
victions. In  1846  he  became  minister  of  the 
Twenty-eighth  Congregational  Society,  in  Bos- 
ton, which,  in  November,  1852,  occupied  the 
great  Music  Hall  for  the  first  time.  Paiker  be- 
came the  most  famous  preacher  of  his  time. 
His  place  of  worship  was  always  crowded,  and 
people  came  from  all  parts  of  the  country  to 
hear  him.  He  urgently  opposetl  the  war  with 
Mexico  as  a  scheme  for  the  extension  of  slavery  ; 
was  an  early  advocate  of  temperance  and  anti- 
slavery  measures ;  and  after  the  passage  of  the 
F^ugitive  Slave  Law  (which  see)  he  was  one  of 
its  most  uncompromising  opponents.  So  niarketl 
was  his  sympathy  for  Anthony  Burns,  the  seized 
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fugitive  slave  at  Boston  (Jauaary,  1854),  as  to 
cause  his  indie tmeut  aud  tiial  fur  a  violation 
of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law.  It  was  quashed. 
In  1859  hemorrhage  of  the  lun<rs  terminat'ed  bis 
public  career.  He  sailed  first  to  Santa  Cniz, 
tbence  to  Europe,  spendiug  the  wiuter  of  1859-60 
in  Rome,  wheuce,  in  April,  he  set  out  for  home, 
but  only  reached  Florence,  where  he  died.  He 
bequeathed  his  13,000  valuable  books  to  the 
Public  Library  of  Boston. 

Parliament,  Actii>n  of  (1774-75).  The  elec- 
tion for  members  of  a  new  Parliament  that  took 
place  in  November,  1774,  resulted  in  a  large  min- 
isterial majority,  which  boded  no  good  fur  the 
Amencan  colonies.  The  king,  in  his  opening 
speech  (Nov.  30),  spoke  of  the  **  daring  spirit  of 
resistance  in  the  colonies/'  and  assured  the  Leg- 
islature that  he  had  taken  measures  and  given 
orders  for  the  restoration  of  peace  and  order, 
which  he  hoped  would  be  effectual.  A  largo 
iiinjurity  of  both  Houses  were  ready  to  support 
the  king  and  his  ministers  in  coercive  meas- 
ures; but  there  was  a  minority  of  able  men,  in 
:uid  out  of  Parliament,  utterly  opposed  to  sub- 
duing the  colonies  by  force  of  arms,  aud  anxious 
to  promote  an  amicable  adjustment.  The  mer- 
cantile and  trading  interests  of  every  kind, 
Avhose  business  was  seriously  menaced  by  the 
American  Association  (which  see),  formed  a 
powerful  class  of  outside  opponents  of  the  min- 
isters. The  English  Dissenters,  also,  were  in- 
clined, by  religions  sympathies,  to  favor  the 
Americans.  lu  the  House  of  Commons,  the  pa- 
X>ei'8  refen'ing  to  America  were  referred  to  a 
committee  of  the  whole ;  while  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  Cbatbam  (William  Pitt),  after  long 
absence,  appeared  and  proposed  an  address  to 
the  king  advising  a  recall  of  the  troops  from 
Boston.  This  proposition  was  rejected  by  a 
decisive  mnjority.  Petitions  for  conciliation, 
ipvhich  flowed  into  the  Honse  of  Commons  from 
all  the  trading  and  manufacturing  towns  in  the 
kingdom,  were  referred  to  another  committee, 
i^hich  the  opposition  called  the  '^  Committee  of 
Oblivion.''  Among  the  petitions  to  the  king 
iBvas  that  of  the  Continental  Congress,  present- 
ed by  Franklin,  Bollan,  and  Lee,  three  colonial 
agents,  who  asked  to  be  heard  upon  it,  by  coun- 
sel, at  the  bar  of  the  House.  Their  request  was 
refused  on  the  gronnd  that  the  Congress  was 
an  illegal  assembly  and  the  alleged  grievances 
only  pretended.  On  the  Ist  of  February  Chat- 
ham brought  forward  a  bill  for  settling  the 
troubles  in  America,  which  provided  for  a  full 
acknowledgment  on  the  part  of  the  colonies  of 
the  supremacy  and  superintending  power  of 
Parliament,  but  that  no  tax  should  ever  be 
levied  except  by  consent  of  the  colonial  assem- 
blies. It  provided  for  a  congress  of  the  colo- 
nies to  make  the  acknowledgment,  and  to  vote^ 
at  the  same  time,  a  free  grant  to  the  king  of  a 
certain  perpetual  revenue  to  be  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  Parliament.  His  bill  was  refused 
the  courtesy  of  lying  on  the  table,  and  was  re- 
jected b}'  a  vote  of  two  to  one  at  the  first  read- 
ing. The  ministry,  feeling  strong  in  their  large 
majority  of  supporters,  presented  a  bill  in  the 
House  of  Commons  (Feb.  3)  for  cutting  off  the 


ti-ade  of  New  England  elsewhere  than  to  Great 
Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  British  West  Indies. 
This  was  intended  to  offset  the  American  Asso- 
ciation. It  also  provided  for  the  suspension  of 
these  colonies  from  the  prosecution  of  the  New- 
foundland fisheries,  a  principal  branch  of  their 
trade  aud  industry.  In  an  address  to  the  throne 
proposed  by  ministers  (Feb.  7),  it  was  declared 
that  rebelliou  existed  in  Massachusetts,  counte- 
nanced and  fomented  by  unlawful  combinations 
in  other  colonies.  Effectual  measures  were  rec- 
ommended for  suppressing  the  rebellion.  The 
support  of  Parliament  was  pledged  to  the  king. 
Then  Lord  North  astonished  his  party  and  the 
nation  by  proposing  a  scheme  for  conciliation, 
not  much  unlike  that  of  Chatham,  except  in 
its  avowed  mischievous  intention.  It  propose<l 
that  when  any  colony  should  offer  to  make  a 
provision  for  raising  a  sum  of  mouey  disposa- 
ble by  Parliament  for  the  common  defence,  and 
should  provide  for  the  snpport  of  civil  govern- 
ment and  the  administration  of  Justice  within 
its  own  limits,  and  such  offer  should  be  ap- 
proved by  the  king.  Parliament  should  forbear 
the  levy  ot  any  duties  or  taxes  within  such  col- 
ony, so  long  as  it  should  be  faithful  to  it-s  prom- 
ises, excepting  such  as  might  be  required  for 
the  regulation  of  trade.  The  bill  was  warmly 
opposeil  by  the  ultra  advocates  of  parliamen- 
tary supremacy,  until  North  explained  that  he 
did  not  believe  it  would  be  acceptable  to  all 
the  colonies,  and  that  it  was  intended  to  di- 
vide and  weaken  them.  Then  the  bill  passed. 
With  a  similar  design,  a  bill  with  the  features 
of  the  New  England  "  Restraining  Bill "  was 
passed,  after  heanng  of  the  geuerai  support 
given  by  the  colonial  assemblies  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Congress.  It  extended  similar 
restrictions  to  all  the  colonies  excepting  New 
York,  North  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  the  first  and 
last  named  having  declined  to  adopt  the  Amer- 
ican Association,  and  the  ministers  entertaining 
hope  of  similar  action  by  the  Assembly  of  North 
Carolina.  North  hoped,  by  exempting  these,  to 
produce  a  division  iu  the  colonies.  Finally 
Burke  offered  a  series  of  resolutions  to  aban- 
don all  attempts  at  parliamentary  taxation  and 
to  return  to  the  old  method  of  raising  American 
supplies  by  the  free  grant  of  the  colonial  assem- 
blies. His  motion  was  voted  down.  Soon  af- 
terwards John  Wilkes  ( then  Lord  Mayor  of 
London,  as  well  as  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons),  whom  the  ministry  had  tried  to 
crush,  and  whom  they  regarded  as  their  mor- 
tal enemy,  presented  to  the  king,  iu  his  official 
capacity,  a  remonstrance  from  the  City  authori- 
ties expressing  "  abhorrence  "  of  the  measures 
iu  progress  for  ^^  the  oppressiou  of  their  fellow- 
subjects  in  the  colonies,^'  and  entreating  the 
king,  as  a  first  step  towards  the  redress  <if 
grievances,  to  dismiss  his  present  ministry.  In 
these  debates  the  speakers  exhibited  various 
phases  of  statesmanship,  from  the  sagacious  rea- 
soner  to  the  flippant  optimist,  who,  believing  in 
the  omnipotence  of  Great  Britain  and  the  cow- 
ardice and  weakness  of  the  Americans,  felt  very 
little  concern.  Mr.  Charles  James  Fox  advised 
the  administration  to  place  the  Americans  where 
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they  stood  in  1763,  and  to  repeal  every  act  passed 
since  that  time  which  affected  either  their  free- 
dom or  their  commerce.  Lord  North  said  if 
sncb  a  scheme  should  be  eftected  there  would 
be  an  end  to  the  dispute.  His  plan  was  to  send 
a  powerful  armament  to  America,  accompanied 
by  commissioners  to  offer  mercy  upon  a  proper 
submission,  for  he  believed  the  Americans  were 
aiming  at  independence.  This  belief  and  its 
conclusion  was  denied  by  General  Conway,  who 
asked,  *^  Did  the  Americans  set  up  a  claim  for 
independence  previous  to  1763  f '  and  answered, 
^^  No,  they  were  then  dutiful  and  peaceable  sub- 
jects, and  they  are  still  dutiful.'*  He  declared 
that  the  obnoxious  acts  of  Parliament  had  forced 
them  into  acts  of  resistance.  "  Taxes  have  been 
levied  upon  them,"  he  said ;  **  their  charters  have 
been  violated, nay, taken  away;  administration 
has  attempted  to  overawe  them  by  the  most 
cruel  and  oppressive  laws.''  Edmund  Burke 
condemned  the  use  of  discretionary  power  mode 
by  General  Gage  at  Boston.  Mr.  James  Gren- 
ville  deprecated  tbe  use  of  force  against  the 
Americans,  because  they  did  not  aim  at  inde- 
lieudeuce;  while  Mr.  Adam  thought  it  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  reduce  them  to  submission 
by  force,  because,  if  they  should  be  successful 
in  their  opposition,  they  would  certainly  ^'pro- 
ceed to  independence."  He  attempted  to  show 
that  their  subjugation  would  be  easy,  because 
there  would  be  no  settled  form  of  government 
in  America,  and  all  must  be  anarchy  and  confu- 
sion. A  fatal  mistake  of  British  statesmen.  By 
the  institution  of  colonial  assemblies  the  Amer- 
icans ha<l  learned  to  govern  themselves.  Mr. 
Burke  asked  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  compos- 
ing the  troubles  in  America,  and  for  quieting 
tiie  minds  of  the  colonists.  He  believed  con- 
cession to  be  the  true  path  to  pursue  to  reach 
the  happy  result.  He  proposed  a  renunciation 
of  the  exercise  of  taxation,  but  not  the  right ; 
to  preserve  the  power  of  laying  duties  for  the 
regulation  of  commerce,  but  the  money  raised 
was  to  l>e  at  the  disposal  of  the  several  general 
assemblies.  He  proposed  to  repeal  the  tea  duty 
of  1767,  and  to  proclaim  a  general  amnesty.  His 
speech  on  that  occasion  embraced  every  consid- 
eration of  justice  and  expediency,  and  warned 
ministei-s  that  if  they  persisted  in  vexing  the 
colonies  they  would  drive  the  Americans  to  a 
separation  from  the  mother  country.  The  plan 
was  rejected-  Mr.  Luttrell  proposed  to  ask  the 
king  to  authorize  commissioners  to  receive  pro- 
posals for  conciliation  from  any  general  con- 
vention of  Americans,  or  their  Congress,  as  the 
most  effectual  means  for  preventing  the  effu- 
sion of  blood.  It  was  rejected.  In  the  Honse 
of  Lords  the  Duke  of  Grafton  proposed  to  bring 
in  a  bill  for  repealing  every  act  which  had  been  j 
passed  by  Parliament  relative  to  America  since 
1763.  It  was  not  acted  upon.  Lord  Lyttelton  , 
severely  condemned  the  measures  of  the  admin-  ' 
istration,  and  united  with  the  Duke  of  Grafton  ; 
in  his  proposition  for  a  repeal  of  the  obnoxious 
acts.  He,  with  others,  had  believed  that  a  show 
of  determination  to  reduce  the  colonies  to  sub- 
mission would  cause  them  to  quail.  He  now 
knew  he  was  mistaken.     The  valiant  declara- 


tion went  forth,  backed  by  ten  thousand  men, 
but  it  had  not  intimidated  a  single  colony. 
Notwithstanding  the  strong  reasons  given  by 
the  opposition  for  ministers  to  be  conciliator^' 
towards  the  Americans,  the  minority  of  Parlia- 
ment were  in  favor  of  attempting  coercion  with 
a  strong  hand.  Towanls  the  end  of  the  session 
Burke  asked  leave  to  lay  before  the  Commons 
the  remonstrance  lately  voted  by  the  Assembly 
of  New  York.  (See  Sew  York  Aasenibly,)  The 
ministry  and  their  friends  had  counted  largely 
ou  the  defection  of  that  province ;  and  they 
were  so  sorely  disappointed  when  they  found 
the  document  so  emphatic  in  its  claims  of  the 
rights  of  Englishmen  that  Lord  North  opposed 
and  prevented  its  reception  by  the  House.  The 
act«  of  that  session  of  Parliament  widened  the 
breach  between  Great  Britain  aud  her  Ameri- 
can colonies. 

Parliament,  Acts  of,  concerning  America. 
The  first  act  was  passed  in  1548,  prohibiting 
the  exaction  of  any  reward  by  an  officer  of  the 
English  admiralty  from  English  fishermen  and 
mariners  going  on  tbe  service  of  the  fishery  at 
Newfoundland.  The  next  of  imi>ortance,  aud 
the  first  that  elicited  debate,  was  in  1621,  when 
the  House  of  Commons  denonuced  the  new  char- 
ter given  to  the  Plymouth  Company  as  a  "  griev- 
ance." {^e  riymouih  Cotnpany.)  The  king,  an- 
gered by  what  he  regarded  as  an  attack  upon 
his  prerogative,  ha<l  Sir  Edward  Coke,  Pym  (an- 
other eminent  hiwyer),  and  other  members  im- 
prisoned, or  virtually  so,  for  what  he  called  "  fac- 
tious conduct."  The  debates  involved  the  decla- 
ration of  the  right  of  Parliament  to  absolutely 
rule  colonial  affairs  and  a  flat  denial  of  the  right 
— the  course  of  debate  followed  before  the  war 
of  the  Revolution  began  in  1775.  At  that  ses- 
sion King  James  took  high-handed  measures 
against  the  representatives  of  the  people.  He 
(ieclui-ed  the  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons the  work  of  '^  fiery,  popular,  and  turbulent 
spirits."  To  which  they  replied  by  inserting  in 
their  journals  a  declaration  that  they  had  the 
right  of  discussing  all  subjects  in  such  order  as 
they  might  think  proper,  and  asserting  that  they 
were  not  responsible  to  the  king  for  their  con- 
duct. James  sent  for  the  book,  tore  out  the  ob- 
noxious entry  with  his  own  hand  and  suspended 
their  sittings. 

Parliament,  American  Affairs  in  (1768). 
The  second  Parliament  of  George  III.  opened  in 
December,  1768.  All  the  papers  relating  to  the 
American  colonics  were  laid  before  it.  The 
House  of  Lords  severely  denounced  the  public 
proceedings  in  Massachusetts,  particularly  a 
late  convention.  (See  Conrention  in  Massackn- 
setts,)  Approving  the  conduct  of  the  ministry, 
they  recommended  instructions  to  the  Governor 
of  Massachusetts  to  obtain  full  information  '*of 
all  treasons,"  and  to  send  the  offenders  to  Eng- 
land for  trial,  under  an  unrepealed  statute  of 
Henry  VIII.  for  the  punishment  of  treason  com- 
mitted out  of  the  kingdom.  These  recommen- 
dations met  powerful  opposition  in  the  Honse 
of  Commons,  in  which  Barr^,  Bnrke,  and  Powuall 
took  the  lead.     But  Parliament,  as  a  body,  con- 
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Ridered  the  late  proceedings  in  the  colonies  as 
indicative  of  a  factions  and  rebellions  spirit, 
and  the  recommendations  of  the  House  of  Lords 
^ere  tidopted  by  a  very  decided  m<gority ;  for 
each  member  seemed  to  consider  himself  insult- 
ed by  the  independent  spirit  of  the  Americans. 
*'  Every  man  in  England/'  wrote  Franklin,  ^^re- 
l^rds  himself  as  a  piece  of  a  sovereign  over 
America  —  seems  to  jostle  himself  into  the 
throne  with  the  king,  and  talks  of  our  subjects 
in  the  colonies.'' 

Parliament  before  the  King:  On  Feb.  9, 
1775,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Speaker,  and  a 
majority  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  sought  an 
audience  of  the  king  at  the  palace,  and,  iu  the 
presence  of  the  representatives  of  European 
courts,  presented  to  the  monarch  a  joint  ad- 
dress adopted  by  the  two  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, which,  in  its  sanguinary  tone,  *^  amount- 
ed," it  was  conceded,  **  to  a  declaration  of  war" 
against  the  colonies.  The  king  was  pleased, 
and  in  his  reply  he  pledged  himself  speedily 
and  effectnally  to  '*  enforce  obedience  to  the 
laws  and  the  authority  of  the  supreme  legis- 
lature." He  had  just  heard  of  tlie  seizure  of 
the  ammunition  iu  the  fort  at  Portsmonth, 
N.  H.,  and  he  made  his  utterances  strong,  that 
they  might  **  open  the  eyes  of  the  deluded  Amer- 
icans." 

Parliament,  Power  op  the,  in  the  Colo- 
l«nE8  A88ERTED.  lu  1763  the  extent  of  the  pow- 
ers of  Parliament  over  the  colonies  began  to  be 
seriously  questioned.  A  certain  supremacy  was 
admitted.  For  a  long  time  the  colonies,  espe- 
cially of  New  England,  had  carried  on  a  strug- 
gle with  Parliament  concerning  its  interfer- 
ence with  colonial  manufactures,  trade,  and 
commerce.  (See  Navigation  Acts.)  It  had  in- 
terfered with  their  currency,  with  joint-stock 
companies,  the  collection  of  debts,  laws  of  nat- 
uralization, assumed  to  legislate  concerning  the 
administration  of  oaths,  and  to  extend  the  op- 
erations of  the  mutiny  act  to  the  colonies. 
Against  these  and  other  interferences  in  their 
local  affairs  the  colonists  had  protested.  Par- 
liament had  persisted,  and,  by  a  sort  of  forced, 
though  partial,  acquiescence,  these  interferences 
came  to  be  regarded  as  vested  rights.  The  Par- 
liameut  had  never  ventured  to  impose  direct 
taxes  on  the  colonies — a  superemiuent  power — 
but  the  indirect  taxation,  by  means  of  custom- 
house officers,  was  regarded  as  an  equivalent 
by  the  colonists,  and  watched  with  jealous  vigi- 
lance. When,  iu  1765,  schemes  of  indirect  tax- 
ation were  put  iu  operation  to  increase  the  im- 
perial revenue,  and  not  for  the  mere  regulation 
of  trade,  the  colonists  rebelled,  and  that  rebell- 
ion finally  resulted  in  war  and  colonial  inde- 
I)endeuce.     (See  Stamp  Act.) 

Parliamentary  Commiflaionere  in  Virginia. 
(See  Berkeley  J  Sir  William.) 

Parliament-house  at  7ork  (1813).  When 
the  Americans  took  possession  of  York  (Toron- 
to), Upper  Canada  (April  27,  1813),  the  Parlia- 
ment-house and  other  public  buildings  were 
bnnied  by  an  unknown  hand.  It  was  said  that 
the  incendiaiy  was  instigated  by  the  indigna- 


I  tion  of  the  Americans,  who  found  hanging  upon 
the  wall  of  i^he  legislative  chamber  a  **  human 
scalp,''  for  which  commodity  Proctor  had  paid 
bounties  when  at  Fort  Maiden.  It  is  not  pleas- 
ant tx>  relate  a  &ot  so  discreditable ;  but,  as  one 
of  the  latest  British  historians  ( Auchinleck ), 
without  the  shadow  of  an  excuse,  has  intimated 
that  the  scalp  in  question  —  which  Commodore 
Chauncey  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  War  —  was 
taken  from  the  head  of  a  British  Indian  '^  shot, 
while  in  a  tree,"  by  that  officer  when  the  Amer- 
icans advanced,  the  fair  fame  of  a  dead  man 

j  seems  to  demand  the  revelation  of  the  truth. 

,  Chauncey  was  not  on  shore  at  York.  A  few 
days  after  the  capture  of  York  (which  see)  he 
wrote  from  Sackett's  Harbor  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy :  **  I  have  the  honor  to  present  to 
you,  by  the  hands  of  Lientenant  Dudley,  the 

'  British  standard  taken  at  York  on  the  27th  of 
April  last,  accomi)auied  by  the  mace,  over  which 
hung  a  human  scalp.    These  articles  were  taken 

I  from  the  Parliament-house  by  one  of  my  officers 

'  and  presented  to  me."   General  Dearborn  wrote : 

j  '*  A  scalp  was  found  in  the  legislative  council- 
chamber,  suspended  near  the  speaker's  chair,  ac- 
companied by  the  mace." 

Parrlfl,  Samuel,  first  minister  of  Dan  vers, 
Mass.  (168^96),  was  born  in  London  in  1653; 
died  at  Sudbury,  Mass.,  Feb.  27, 1720.  He  was 
fii-st  a  merchant  and  then  a  minister.  It  wns 
iu  his  family  that  "Salem  Witchcraft"  (which 
see)  began  its  terrible  work,  and  he  was  the 
most  zealous  prosecutor  of  peraons  accused  of 
the  "black  art."  In  April,  1693,  his  church 
brought  charges  against  him.  He  acknowl- 
edged his  error  and  was  dismissed.  He  preach- 
ed in  various  places  afterwards,  but  was  an  un- 
happy wanderer. 

Parrott,  Enoch  G.,  was  born  at  Portsmouth, 
N.  H.,  Dec.  10, 1814.  He  enteral  the  navy  as 
midshipman  im  1831,  and  was  with  Commodore 
M.  C.  Perry  on  the  coast  of  Africa  iu  1843.  In 
the  frigate  Congi'ess  he  assisted  at  the  capture 
of  G  nay  mas  and  Mazatlan  on  the  Mexican  Pa- 
cific coast,  and  in  1861  was  made  commander. 
He  assisted  in  the  destruction  of  the  war-ves- 
sels at  Norfork  and  the  navy-yard  opposite,  in 
April,  1861,  and  was  at  the  capture  of  the  Sor 
vannah  (which  see).  In  active  service  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  from  the  Chesapeake  to  Georgia, 
and  on  the  James  River,  he  was  in  command  of 
the  Monadnoc  iu  the  two  attacks  on  Fort  Fisher 
(which  see).    * 

Parry,  Sir  William  Edward,  Arctic  naviga- 
tor, was  bom  at  Bath,  Eug.,  Dec.  10, 1790 ;  died  at 
Ems,  July  7, 1855.  He  entered  tlie  royal  navy  at 
thirteen.  Being  engaged  in  blockading  the  New 
England' coast  in  1813,  he  ascended  the  Connec- 
ticut River  about  twenty  miles,  and  destroyed 
twenty-seven  privateers  and  other  vessels.  In 
1818  he  joined  Sir  John  Ross's  expedition  to  the 
polar  seas,  and  the  next  year  he  oonunandcd 
a  second  expedition,  penetrating  t-o  latitude 
70°  44'  20"  north  and  longitude  110°  west,  whicli 
entitled  him  io  receive  the  reward  of  $20,000 
oflTered  by  Parliament  for  reaching  thus  far  west 
within  the  Arctic  Circle.     He  was  promoted  to 
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commander  on  bis  retnrn,  in  1820,  and  was 
knighted  in  1829.  He  matle  another  expedition 
in  1821-23;  and  in  another,  in  1826,  he  reached 
the  latitude  of  82°  45'  in  boats  and  sledges,  the 
nearest  point  to  the  north  i>ole  which  had  then 
been  reached.  Parry  was  made  Renr-admiral 
of  the  White  in  1852,  and  in  1853  lieutenant- 
governor  of  Greenwich  Hospital. 

Parsons'  Case,  The.  A  short  crop  of  tobac- 
co in  Virginia  having  enhanced  the  value  of 
that  staple,  and  the  issuing  of  bills  of  credit 
(1755)  for  the  first  time  in  that  province  having 
depreciated  the  currency,  the  Assembly  passed 
a  tenipoi-ary  act  authorizing  the  payment  of  all 
tobacco  debts  in  the  depreciated  currency,  at  a 
stipulated  price.  Three  years  later  (1758)  an 
expected  short  crop  caused  the  I'e-enactment  of 
this  tender-law.  The  salaries  of  the  parish  min- 
isters, sixty-five  in  number,  were  payable  in  to- 
bacco, and  they  were  likely  to  become  losers  by 
this  tender-law.  The  clergy  sent  an  agent  to 
England,  who  obtained  an  order  in  council  pro- 
nouncing the  law  void.  Suits  were  brought 
to  recover  the  difference  between  twopence  per 
]H)und  in  depreciated  currency  and  the  tobacco, 
to  which,  by  law,  the  ministers  were  entitled. 
In  defending  one  of  these  suits  the  rare  eloquence 
of  Patrick  Henry  was  first  develoi)ed. 

Parsons,  Samuel  Holden,  was  born  at  Lynn, 
Conn.,  May  14,  1737 ;  drowned  in  the  Big  Bea- 
ver River,  Ohio,  Nov.  17,  1789.  He  graduated 
at  Harvard  University  in  1756,  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1759,  and  was  a  representative  in  the 
Connecticut  Assembly  for  eighteen  sessions.  He 
was  an  active  patriot  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Revolution.  He  was  made  colonel  of  a  Connec- 
ticut regiment  in  1775,  and  engaged  in  the  siege 
of  Boston.  In  August,  1776,  he  was  mad^  a  brig- 
adier-general, and  OS  such  engaged  in  the  battle 
on  Long  Island  (which  see).  In  1779  Parsons 
succee<lod  General  Putnam  in  command  of  the 
Connecticut  line,  and  in  1780  was  commissioned 
a  major-general.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  re- 
sumed the  practice  of  law,  and  was  appointed 
by  Washington  first  judge  of  the  Northwestern 
Territory.  Ho  wjis  also  employed  to  treat  with 
the  Indians  for  the  extinguishment  of  their  titles 
to  the  Connecticut  Western  Reserve  (which  see) 
in  northern  Ohio.  He  went  to  the  new  territo- 
ry in  1787,  and  settled  there. 

Parsons,  Thkophilus,  LL.D.,  an  eminent  ju- 
rist, was  born  at  Byfield,  Mass.,  .Fob.  24,  1750 ; 
died  in  Boston,  Oct.  30, 1813.  He  graduated  at 
Harvard  University  in  1769,  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1774,  and  at  the  same  time  was  at  the  head 
of  a  gi*am  mar-school  in  Falmouth  (now  Portland), 
Me.,  when  it  was  destroyed.  ( See  Falmouth 
Burned.)  He  began  practice  in  Newburyport,in 
1777,  and  in  1780  was  one  of  the  principal  framers 
of  the  state  constitution  of  Massachusetts.  He 
removed  to  Boston  in  IHOO,  where,  until  his 
death,  he  was  regarded  as  the  brightest  of  the 
legal  lights  of  New  England.  He  had  been  a 
zealous  advocate  of  the  national  Constitution 
in  1788,  and  in  1806  was  made  chief -justice 
of  the  Stat«  of  Massachusetts.  In  legal  knowl- 
edge he  had  no  superior.     His  decisions  are  em- 


braced i  n  si X  pri n  ted  volumes.  H is  memory  was 
wonderful,  and  he  was  eloquent  as  a  speaker. 
His  *^  Opinions''  were  published  in  New  York, 
in  1836,  under  the  title  of  Commentariet  on  Amer- 
ican Law. 

Party  Naxnas  (1789).  The  friends  of  the  na- 
tional Constitution  took  for  themselves  the  title 
of  Federalists,  and  called  their  opponents  Anti- 
federalists,  (^e  FederaltBia  a\h\  Republicans.)  The 
Anti-federalists  insiste<l  that,  as  the  new  Con- 
stitution aimed  at  more  than  a  federal  league, 
and  cont-emplated  a  consolidation  of  the  gov- 
ernment into  a  half-monarchical  central  pow- 
er, the  opponents  of  the  Constitution,  or  state- 
sovereignty  men,  should  be  called  Federalists, 
and  the  friends  of  the  Constitution  Anti-feder- 
alists. 

Patent  Laws.  Clause  8,  section  8,  article 
3  of  the  national  Constitution  gives  to  Con- 
gress power  to  "  promote  the  progress  of  sci- 
ence and  useful  arts  by  securing,  for  a  limited 
time,  to  authors  and  iuTentors,  the  exclusive 
right  to  their  respective  writings  and  discover- 
ies.'' The  first  law  framed  under  this  provision 
was  approved  April  10, 1790,  and  secnred  to  au- 
thors and  inventors  the  exclusive  rights  in  the 
use  of  their  productions  for  fourteen  years.  It 
remained  in  force  three  years,  when  it  was  re- 
l>ealed.  Only  three  patents  were  granted  the 
first  year,  thirty -three  the  second,  and  eleven 
the  third.  A  new  law  was  passed  in  1793.  It 
was  amended  from  lime  to  time,  and  renmiufHl 
in  force  until  1836,  when  all  existing  patent  laws 
were  repealed,  and  a  new  one  was  approved. 
During  the  ten  years  from  1790  to  1800  the  num- 
ber of  patents  granted  was  two  hundred  and 
sixty-six.  The  matter  of  infringement  of  pat- 
ents was  first  brought  under  the  equity  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States  courts  in  1819,  and  in 
1832  provision  was  made  by  Congress  for  the  re- 
issue of  patents  under  certain  conditions.  Prior 
to  the  new  law  of  1836,  only  ten  thousand  and 
twenty  patents  had  been  issued.  Since  then 
their  number  has  increased  to  about  two  hun- 
dred thousand.  In  1861  the  time  for  which 
patents  were  issued  was  extended  to  sevent'een 
years.  In  1870  the  Patent  Office  was  made  a 
branch  of  the  State  Department;  now  it  is  a 
bureau  of  the  Interior  Department. 

Patricians  and  Tribunes.  There  was  mnch 
timidity  among  professed  Republicans  in  New 
York  in  1774,  and  two  distinct  parties  were 
formed  among  them.  The  line  of  separation 
was  a  social  one — Patricians  and  Tribunes — 
the  merchants  and  gentry  and  the  mechanics. 
They  coalesced  in  choosing  delegates  to  the 
First  Continental  Congress. 

Patriotic  Settlement,  A.  Beyond  the  Alle- 
ghany Mountains,  on  the  headwaters  of  the 
TennesHee  River,  was  a  Scotch-Irish  settlement, 
chiefly  of  Pi-esby  terians,  where  they  ha<l  organ- 
ized a  church  and  a  civil  community.  They 
were  isolated,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  First 
Continental  Congress  were  slow  in  reaching 
them.  On  receiving  them,  the  people  assem- 
bled in  convention.  They  expressed  adhesion 
to  the  "American  Association"  (which  see), 
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and  named  as  tbeir  committee  to  arrauge  public 
Affairs  Charles  Cummings,  their  miuister,  and 
Messrs.  Preston,  Christian,  two  Campbells,  Evan 
Slielby,  and  a  few  of  less  note  among  them. 
They  adopted  the  representatives  of  Virginia 
as  their  own,  and  feeling  that  they  had  a  coun- 
try and  rights  to  defend,  said :  "  We  are  delib- 
erately and  resolutely  determined  never  to  sur- 
render any  of  our  inestimable  privileges  to  any 
power  upon  eartb  but  at  the  expense  of  our 
lives.  These  are  our  real,  thongh  unpolisbed, 
sentiments  of  liberty  and  loyalty,  and  in  them 
w6  are  i*esolved  to  live  and  die." 

Patriotism  Arouaed  (1796).  The  insolent 
tone  of  the  French  Directory  and  the  depreda- 
tions upon  American  commerce  aroused  a  patri- 
<itic  spirit  in  the  United  States  in  the  spring 
of  1798,  which  was  everywhere  manifest.  The 
younger  Republicans  wore  black  cockades  on 
their  hats,  as  in  the  Revolution,  and  popular 
songs  kept  the  flame  alive  among  the  people. 
Two  of  them — Hail  Columhia,  by  Joseph  Hop- 
kinson,  and  Adams  and  Liberty ^  by  Robert  Treat 
Paine — were  specially  iustrumental  in  stirring 
the  popular  mind  and  heart.  The  former,  al- 
most totally  destitute  of  poetic  merit,  is  still 
sung,  and  is  regaitled  as  a  sort  of  national  song ; 
the  latter,  full  of  genuine  poetry,  has  been  for- 
gotten. Both  were  the  product  of  the  spirit 
of  the  time,  to  serve  a  temporary  pnrpose.  (See 
Mail  Columbia  and  Adams  and  Liberty,) 

PatxlotiBm  Defiant.  Samuel  Adams  was  ear- 
ly marked  tw  an  inflexible  patriot  and  most  ear- 
nest promoter  of  the  cause  of  freedom.  'Gov- 
ernor Gage  sought  to  bribe  liim  to  desist  from 
his  opposition  t«  the  act-s  of  Parliament  concern- 
ing taxation  in  America.  The  governor  sent 
Colonel  Fenton  on  this  errand.  He  said  to  Ad- 
ams that  he  was  authorized  by  Gage  to  assure 
him  that  he  (the  governor)  had  been  empow- 
ered to  confer  upon  him  such  beneflts  as  would 
be  satisfactory,  upon  the  condition  that  he  would 
engage  to  cease  his  opposition  to  the  measures 
of  government.  He  also  obsei-ved,  that  it  was 
the  advice  of  Governor  Gage  to  him  not  to  incur 
the  further  displeasure  of  his  majesty ;  that  his 
conduct  had  been  such  as  made  liim  liable  to 
the  penalties  of  the  Act  of  Henry  VIII.,  by  which 
l>ersons  could  be  sent  to  England  for  trial  of 
treason  or  misprision  of  treason,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  governor  of  a  province ;  but  by  cliang- 
ing  his  political  course,  he  would  not  only  re- 
ceive great  personal  advantages,  but  w^ould 
thereby  make  his  peace  with  his  king.  Adams 
listened  attentively,  and  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  colonel's  remarks  be  asked  him  if  he  would 
deliver  a  reply  exactly  as  it  should  be  given. 
He  assented,  when  Adams,  rising  from  his  chair 
and  assuming  a  determined  manner,  said :  '^  I 
trost  I  have  loug  since  made  my  peace  with  the 
King  of  kings.  No  personal  consideration  shall 
induce  me  to  abandon  the  rigliteous  cause  of  my 
country.  Tell  Governor  Gage  it  is  the  advice 
of  Samuel  Adams  to  him  no  longer  to  insult  the 
feelings  of  an  exasperate<l  people.'^ 

PatxlotiBm  of  Mutinous  Soldiers.  When 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  heard  of  the  revolt  of  the 


Pennsylvania  line  (which  see),  mistaking  the 
spirit  of  the  mutineers,  he  despatched  two  em- 
issaries— a  British  sergeant  and  a  New  Jersey 
Tory  named  Ogden — to  the  insurgents,  with  a 
written  offer  that,  on  laying  down  their  arms 
and  marching  to  New  York,  they  should  receive 
their  arrearages  and  the  amount  of  the  depreci- 
ation of  the  Continental  currency  in  hard  cash ) 
that  they  should  be  well  clothed,  have  a  free 
pardon  for  all  past  offences,  and  be  taken  under 
the  protection  of  the  British  government;  that 
uo  military  service  should  be  required  of  them, 
unless  voluntarily  offered.  Sir  Henry  requested 
them  to  appoint  agents  to  treat  with  his,  and 
adjust  terms ;  and,  not  doubting  the  success  of 
his  plans,  he  went  to  Staten  Island  hitaiself,  with 
a  large  body  of  troops,  to  act  as  circumstances 
might  require.  Sir  Henry  entirely  misappre- 
hended the  temper  of  these  mutineers.  They 
felt  justifled  in  using  their  power  to  obtain  a 
redress  of  grievances,  but  they  looked  with  hor- 
ror upon  the  armed  oppressors  of  their  country,, 
and  they  regarded  the  act  and  stain  of  treason, 
under  any  circumstances,  as  worse  than  the 
iufliction  of  death.  Clinton's  proposals  were 
rejected  with  disdain.  "  See,  comrades,"  said 
one  of  them,  *'  he  takes  us  for  traitors ;  let  us 
show  him  that  the  American  army  can  furnish 
but  one  Arnold,  and  that  America  has  no  truer 
friends  than  we."  They  seized  the  emissaries,  and 
delivered  them,  with  Clinton's  papers,  into  the 
hands  of  Wayne,  and  they  were  tried,  condemn- 
ed, and  executed  as  spies.  The  reward  which 
had  been  offered  for  the  apprehension  of  the 
ofi'dnders  was  tendered  to  the  mutineers  who 
seized  them.  They  sealed  the  pledge  of  their 
patriotism  by  nobly  refusing  it,  saying:  "Ne- 
cessity wrung  from  ns  the  act  of  demanding 
justice  from  Congress,  but  we  desire  uo  rewai-d 
for  doing  our  duty  to  our  bleeding  country." 

Patrons  of  Husbandry.  Public  attention 
was  much  occupied  in  1873  with  the  subject  of 
cheap  transportation  along  the  courses  of  com- 
merce from  the  Western  States  to  the  seaboard. 
Congress  decided  that  the  national  government, 
under  express  provisions  of  the  Constitutiou, 
had  power  to  regulate  commerce  cari-ied  on  by 
railroads.  On  March  7,  1874,  a  bill  was  intro- 
duced, and  passed  the  House  of  Representatives, 
for  the  institution  of  a  Boai*d  of  Commissioners 
for  the  regulation  of  such  commerce  carried  on 
between  the  several  states.  In  that  movement 
a  new  organization,  known  as  **  Patrons  of  Hus- 
bandry," appeared  conspicnous.  It  was  a  secret 
order,  established  for  the  promotion  of  the  vari<> 
ous  interests  of  agriculture,  and  had  then  be- 
come powerful  in  numbers  and  in  influence. 
It  was  divided  into  local  associations,  called 
granges.  There  was  a  central,  or  parent,  organ- 
ization at  Washingt-on,  known  as  the  National 
Grange,  and  state  granges  were  formed.  The 
membership  consisted  of  men  and  women  en- 
gaged in  agricultural  pursuits.  These  granges 
first  appeared  in  1870,  when  tliei-e  were  only  nine- 
ty in  the  whole  Union.  In  1876,  when  they  reach- 
ed their  maximum  in  strength,  there  wci-e  19,000. 
Its  aims  were  excellent,  an<l  it  was  the  first  se- 
cret society  that  admitted  both  uieu  aud  women 
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to  membership.  The  foander  of  the  granges 
knew  the  value  and  iuflaetice  of  women  in  the 
work.  In  one  county,  of  the  animal  prmlnc- 
tion,  in  1876,  of  more  than  600,000,000  pounds 
uf  butter  and  250,000,000  ponuds  of  cheese,  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  manual  and  meutal 
labor  was  performed  by  womeii.  In  a  similar 
proportion  is  her  labor  seen  in  the  cultivation 
and  harvestiug  of  other  farm  products. 

PatxooDB.  To  induce  private  capitalists  to 
engage  in  making  settlements  in  New  Nether- 
land,  the  West  India  Company,  in  1629,  resolved 
to  grant  lands  and  manorial  privileges  to  such 
as  should  accept  the  conditions  of  a  proposed 
charter  of  *^  Privileges  and  Exemptions.''  Re- 
serving the  island  of  Manhattan,  they  oflfered 
to  grant  lands  in  any  part  of  New  Netherland, 
to  the  extent  of  sixteen  miles  along  any  navi- 
gable stream  (or  four  miles  if  on  each  shore), 
and  indefinitely  in  the  interior,  to  any  person 
who  should  agree  to  plant  a  colony  of  fifty 
adults  within  fuur  years;  or,  if  he  should 
bring  more,  his  domain  to  be  proportionately 
enlar^d.  He  was  to  be  absolutely  lord  of  the 
manor,  politically  and  otherwise,  holding  in- 
ferior courts  for  the  jurisdiction  of  petty  civil 
cases;  and,  if  cities  should  grow  up  on  his  do- 
main, he  was  to  have  power  to  appoint  the 
magisti-ates  and  other  officers  of  such  munici- 
palities, and  have  a  deputy  to  confer  with  the 
governor.  These  lords  of  manors  were  called 
patroons,  or  patrons,  and  the  settlers  under 
them  were  to  be  exempted  from  all  taxation 
and  tribute  for  the  support  of  the  provincial 
goveniment  for  ten  years;  and  for  the  same 
period  every  man,  woman,  and  child  was  bound 
not  to  leave  the  service  of  the  patroon  without 
his  written  consent.  The  colonists  were  forbid- 
den to  manufacture  cloth  of  any  kind,  on  pain 
of  banishment;  and  the  company  agreed  to 
furnish  them  with  as  many  African  slaves  **  as 
they  conveniently  could  ;"  also,  to  protect  them 
against  foes.  Each  colony  was  bound  to  sup- 
port a  minister  of  the  Gospel  and  a  schoolmas- 
ter, and  so  provide  a  comforter  of  the  sick  and  a 
teacher  of  the  illiterate.  Such  was  the  modified 
feudalism  introduced  into  the  young  Dutch  col- 
ony, which  naturally  fostered  aristocratic  ideas. 
It  recognized  the  right  of  the  Indians  to  the  soil 
by  compelling  its  purchase  from  them ;  it  invit- 
ed independent  farmers,  to  whom  a  homestead 
should  be  secured,  and  promised  protection  to 
all  in  case  of  war,  and  encouraged  religion  and 
learning.  Yet  the  free  New -England  system 
wa«  far  better  for  the  development  and  growth 
of  popular  liberty.  Several  of  these  patroon  do- 
mains were  secured  by  directoi-s  of  the  Amster- 
dam Chamber,  that  of  Van  Rensselaer  remain- 
ing in  the  family  until  early  in  the  present  cen- 
tury. (See  AnU-rentism.)  The  patroons  began 
vigorously  to  make  settlements  on  the  Hudson 
and  Delaware  rivera,  and  so  construed  the  char- 
t-er  of  "  Privileges  and  Exemptions "  that  they 
claimed  a  right  to  traffic  with  the  Indians. 
Tbis  brought  them  into  collision  with  the  oth- 
er directors,  w^hose  jealousy  was  aroused.  The 
patroons  persisted,  and  an  appeal  was  made  to 
the  States -General;  which  prudently  postponed 


a  decision,  ''in  order  to  enable  the  parties  to 
come  to  an  amicable  settlement.''  So  ended  the 
action  of  the  Dutch  government  in  the  matter. 
The  patroon  system  disconraged  individual  en- 
terprise. Private  persons  who  wished  to  emi- 
grate dared  not  attempt  it.  Some  of  the  best 
tracts  of  land  in  the  colony  were  appropri- 
ated by'  the  patroons.  The  latter,  ambitions 
and  grasping,  attempted  to  enlarge  their  privi- 
leges, and  boldly  presented  to  the  States-Gener- 
al a  new  plan  for  the  purpose,  in  which  they 
demanded  that  they  should  monopolize  more 
territory ;  have  longer  time  to  settle  colonists ; 
be  invested  with  larger  feudal  powers ;  be  made 
entirely  indei>endent  of  the  control  of  the  com- 
pany with  respect  to  the  internal  government 
of  the  colonies;  enjoy  free -trade  throughout 
and  around  New  Netherland;  have  a  vote  in 
the  Council  of  the  Director -General;  be  si\\\- 
plied  with  convicts  from  Holland  as  servants, 
and  with  negro  slaves ;  and,  finally,  that  all  pri- 
vate persons  and  poor  immigrants  should  be  for- 
bidden to  purchase  lauds  from  the  Indians,  and 
should  be  required  to  settle  themselves  within 
the  established  cohmies  and  under  the  control 
of  the  manorial  lords.  These  extravagant  de- 
mands caused  their  existing  privileges  to  be 
curtailed  by  a  new  charter  of  "  Privileges  and 
Exemptions,"  issued  in  1640.  A  host  of  smaller 
"  masters  of  colonies  "  was  created,  and  the  le- 
gal powers  of  the  old  patroons  were  abridged. 
Quarrels  between  theM)  lords  of  manors  and  the 
civil  government  of  New  Netherland  continued 
until  «the  province  passed  from  the  possession 
of  the  Dutch  to  that  of  the  English. 

Patten,  George  W.,  was  born  at  Newport^ 
R.  I.,  in  1808.  He  graduated  at  Brown  Univer- 
sity in  1825  and  at  West  Point  in  1830.  He 
served  in  the  war  against  Mexico,  and  was  brev- 
eted major  for  gallantry  at  Cerro  Gordo,  where 
he  lost  a  hand.  He  was  made  lientenaut-colo- 
nel  Second  Infantry,  June  7,  1862,  and  retired 
Feb.  17,  1864.  Colonel  Patten  has  been  a  con- 
tributor of  poetical  pieces  for  x)eriodicals  from 
his  youth,  and  a  volume  of  his  poems  was  pub- 
lished iu  1867.  He  is  also  author  of  an  Army 
Manual f  published  in  1863,  and  Tactics  and  Drill 
for  Infantry,  Artillery,  and  Cavalry,  three  volumea 
(1861-63). 

Patterson,  Daniel  T.,  was  bom  in  New  York, 
and  died  at  Washington,  D.  C,  Aug.  25,  1839. 
He  entered  the  navy  as  midshipman  in  1800; 
was  with  Bainbridge  at  Tripoli,  and  was  maa- 
t<er- commander  in  1813.  In  1814  he  command- 
ed the  naval  force  at  and  near  New  Orleans 
that  co-operated  efficiently  with  General  Jack- 
son in  defence  of  that  city.  ( See  Xew  Orleans, 
Battles  near.)  Patterson  was  active,  afloat  and 
ashore,  for  nearly  fort.y  years. 

Patterson,  Johx,  was  born  at  New  Britain, 
Conn.,  iu  1744;  died  in  Broome  County,  N.  Y., 
July  19, 1808.  He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in 
1762;  became  a  lawyer,  and  was  an  active  pa- 
triot in  Massachusetts  at  the  breaking -out  of 
the  Revolution,  being  a  member  of  the  Provin- 
cial Congress.  He  lived  in  Berkshire.  After 
the  aflair  at  Lexington  (April  19, 1775)  he  haat- 
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ened  with  a  regiment  of  minute-men  to  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  cast  up  the  first  redonht  of  the 
fortifications  aroand  Boston.  After  the  evacu- 
ation of  that  city  he  was  sent  to  Canada,  and  a 
part  of  his  regiment  was  engaged  at  the  Cedars 
(which  see).  When  the  army  left  Canada  he 
joined  Washington,  and  was  engaged  in  the 
battles  of  Trenton  and  Princeton;  and  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1777,  he  was  made  biigadier -general  and 
attached  to  the  Northern  Department,  where  he 
rendered  important  services  in  the  events  which 
ended  in  the  capture  of  Burgoyne.  At  the  bat- 
tle of  Monmouth,  the  next  year,  he  was  very 
efficient,  and  remained  in  the  service  until  the 
close  of  the  war.  In  1786  he  headed  a  detach- 
ment of  Berkshiro  militia,  sent  to  suppress 
Shays's  Insurrection  (which  see).  He  removed 
to  Lisle,  N.  Y.,  after  that,  where  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Legislatnro,  member  of  the  con- 
vention that  revised  the  state  ccmstitntion  in 
1801,  and  member  of  Congress  from  1803  to  1805. 

Patterson,  Robert,  was  born  in  Tyrone  Coun- 
ty, Ireland,  January  12,  1792,  and  was  brought 
to  America  by  his  parents  in  his  early  youth. 
He  engaged  in  mercantile  purauits ;  but  when 
the  War  of  1812  broke  out,  he  gratified  his  taste 
for  the  military  profession,  and  entered  the  army 
in  1813  as  first-lieutenant  of  infantry,  and  soon 
became  assistant  deputy -quartermaster  with 
the  rank  of  captain.  He  was  made  full  captain 
in  1814,  and  served  to  the  end  of  the  war.  He 
resumed  mercantile  life  and  became  largely  in- 
terested in  manufactures.  Commissioned  major- 
general  of  volunteers  when  the  war  with  Mexico 
broke  out,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  campaign 
under  Scott  from  Vera  Cruz  to  the  city  of  Mex- 
ico. When  the  Civil  War  broke  out,  in  1861, 
General  Patteraon  was  placed  in  command  of  a 
division  of  three  months'  men,  and  was  assigned 
to  a  military  department  composed  of  the  states 
of  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  Maryland,  and 
tbe  District  of  Columbia.  In  command  of  troops 
watching  the  forces  under  the  Confederate  gen- 
eral Johnston  at  Winchester,  Va.,  the  failure  of 
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General  Scott  to  send  him  orders  for  which  he 
bad  been  positively  directed  to  wait,  caused  him 
to  fail  to  co-operate  with  McDowell  in  his  move- 
ments that  resulted  in  the  battle  of  BulFs  Run. 


For  this  failure  he  was  unjustly  dismissed  from 
the  service,  and  he  was  under  a  cloud  for  some 
time.  Documentary  evidence  finally  exoner- 
ated him  from  all  blame.  He  did  not  re-enter 
the  service,  being  then  nearly  seventy  years  of 
age.  He  yet  (1880)  lives,  possessed  of  remark- 
able vigor  of  mind  and  body. 

Paulding,  Hiram,  was  born  in  Westchester 
County,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  11, 1797 ;  died  at  Huntington, 
L.  I.,  Oct.  20,  1878.  In  September,  1811,  he  en- 
tered the  United  States  Navy  as  midshipman ; 
was  under  Macdonough,  on  Lake  Cham  plain,  and 


received  a  sword  from  Congress  for  his  services 
there.  He  accompanied  Porter  against  the  pi- 
rates in  the  West  Indies  in  1823,  and  became 
master-commander  in  1837.  He  was  commis- 
sioned captain  in  1844,  and  was  in  active  ser- 
vice in  the  West  Indies  and  on  the  Pacific  coast ; 
and  for  the  important  services  which  he  rendered 
the  State  of  Nicaragua  in  suppressing  the  filli- 
buster  Walker  (see  Nicaragua,  Invasion  of),  that 
republic  gave  him  a  sword.  He  was  made  a  rear- 
admiral  on  the  retired  list  (1861).  In  command 
of  the  navy-yard  at  Brooklyn  (1862-65)  he  did 
excellent  service  in  preparing  ships  for  the  dif- 
ferent squadrons,  and  in  1866  was  governor  of 
the  Philadelphia  Naval  Asylum.  Admiral  Paul- 
ding was  a  son  of  John  Paulding,  one  of  the 
captors  of  Major  Andr^. 

Paulding,  James  Kirke,  was  bom  in  Duch- 
ess County,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  22,  1779 ;  died  at  Hyde 
Park,  in  the  same  county,  April  5, 1860.  He  was 
a  son  of  an  active  Revolutionary  soldier,  who 
was  commissary-general  of  New  York  troops  in 
the  Continental  service,  and  was  ruined  by  the 
non-acceptance  by  the  government  of  his  drafts, 
or  non  -  redemption  of  his  pledges,  and  he  was 
imprisoned  for  debt.  James  went  to  the  city 
of  New  York,  and  in  early  life  became  engaged 
in  literary  pursuits  with  Washington  Irving, 
whose  brother  William  married  Paulding's  sis- 
ter.    They  began,  in  1807,  the  popular  publica- 
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tioQ  Salmagundi,  He  was  iutrodnced  to  the  f!:ov- 
enimeut  through  his  pamphlet  ou  The  United 
States  and  England,  and,  in  1814,  he  was  made 
Mcretary  of  the  Board  of  Naval  Commissioners. 
Afterwards  he  was  Navy  Agent  at  New  York, 
and,  from  1839  to  1841,  he  was  Secretary  of  the 
Navy.  Mr.  Panldiug  was  a  facile  and  elegant 
writer  of  essays  and  stories,  and  was  possessed 
of  a  fund  of  humor  that  pervaded  his  composi- 
tions. He  contributed  to  the  periodicals  of  the 
day,  and  wrote  and  published  several  volumes. 

Paulding,  John,  one  of  the  captors  of  Andr^, 
was  bom  in  1758 ;  died  at  Staatsburg,  N.  Y.,  Feb. 
18,  1818.     Three  times  he  was  made  a  prisoner 


JOHK  PAULDIirO. 

during  the  war  for  independence,  and  hail  es- 
caped, the  second  time,  only  four  days  before 
the  capture  of  Andr6.  He  and  his  associates 
received  from  Congress  a  silver  medal  each,  and 
were  awarded  an  annuity  of  $200.  In  1827  a 
marble  monument  was  erected  by  the  corpora- 


PAULDIMG'8  MUMMKAT,  AMD  ST.  PKTKR'B  CHUBGH. 

tion  of  New  York  city  in  St.  Peter's  church-yard 
near  Peekskill  as  a  memorial  of  him. 
PauluB'8  Hook,  Surprise  of.    There  was  a 


British  military  work  at  Panlus's  Hook  (now 
Jersey  City),  gan'isoned  by  500  men,  under  Ma- 
jor Sutherland.  A  plan  was  formed  for  taking 
it  by  surprise,  and  its  execution  was  intrusted 
to  Major  Henry  Lee,  then  back  of  Bergen. 
With  300  picked  men,  followed  by  a  strong 
detachment  nnder  Lord  Stirling  as  a  reserve, 
at  half- past  three  oVlock  on  the  morning  of 
the  19th  of  August,  1779,  he  had  passed  the 
unguarded  outer  works  and  entered  the  main 
works  undiscovered ;  for  the  garrison,  feeling 
secure,  had  not  barred  the  sally-port,  and  the 
sentinels  were  all  absent  or  asleep.  The  sur- 
prise was  most  complete.  He  captured  159  of 
the  garrison,  including  officers.  The  remain- 
der retreated  to  a  circular  redoubt.  It  was  too 
strong  to  be  affected  by  small-arms,  and  Lee  re- 
treated, with  his  prisoners,  back  to  camp.  His 
loss  was  only  two  killed  and  three  wounded.  (See 
LeCj  Henry,)  In  September  following  Congi*e88 
voted  thanks  to  Lee  for  this  exploit,  and  a  gold 
medal,  represented  in  the  engraving  on  p.  1059. 
Pavonia.  Michael  Panw,  one  of  the  directors 
of  the  Dutch  West  India  Company  (which  see), 
bought  (1630)  a  large  tract  of  land  in  (present) 
New  Jersey  of  the  Indians,  including  Jersey  City 
and  Hoboken,  to  which  he  presently  ailded,  by 
purchase,  Staten  Island  and  neighboring  dis- 
tricts, and  became  a  patroon  (which  see).  This 
region  was  called  Pavonia. 

Pawnees.  This  \varlike  tribe  of  North  Amer- 
ican Indians  liveil  in  villages  of  earth-covered 
logs,  on  the  borders  of  the  Platte  River,  in  Ne- 
braska and  Kansas.  Tliey  appear  to  be  of  the 
Illinois  family,  divided  into  several  bands,  and 
were  continually  at  war  with  the  Sioux  and 
other  surrounding  tribes.  Hostile  to  the  Span- 
iards, they  have  ever  been  friendly  t-owards  the 
Americans.  Sometimes  they  sacrificed  prison- 
ers to  the  sun;  cultivated  a  few  vegetables; 
shaved  their  heads,  excepting  the  scalp-lock; 
the  women  dressed  decently,  and  the  men  went 
on  a  hunt  regularly  to  the  plains  for  buffalo. 
At  the  beginning  of  this  century  they  number- 
ed about  6000,  with  2000  warriors.  In  1833  they 
were  seated  upon  a  reservation  north  of  the 
Nebraska  River,  and  made  rapid  progress 
towards  civilization,  when  the  fierce  Sioux 
swept  down  upon  them,  ravaged  their  coun- 
try,nnd  killed  many  of  their  people.  Driven 
south  of  the  Nebraska,  they  lost  nearly  half 
their  number  by  disease.  In  1861  they  num- 
bered 3414,  and  assisted  the  government  in 
a  war  with  the  Sioux.  As  soon  as  the  lat- 
ter niaile  peace  with  the  government,  they 
fell  upon  the  Pawnees  and  slaughtered  them 
without  mercy.  In  1872  their  crops  were 
de8troye<l  by  locnnts,  and  they  removed  to 
another  section,  where  they  were  filaced  nn- 
der charge  of  the  Friends,  or  Quakers,  with 
a  perpetual  annuity  of  $30,000. 

Paxton  Mob,  Massacre  of  Indians  by 
THE.     The  atrocities  of  Pontiac's  confed- 
erates  on    the   frontiers   of  PenuRylvania 
(see  Pontiac^s  War)  aroused  the  ferocity  of  the 
Scotch-Irish  settlers  there,  and,  on  the  night  of 
Dec.  14, 1763,  nearly  fifty  of  them  fell  upon  some 
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peaceful  and  friendly  Indians  at  Conestoga,  on 
the  Susqnebanna,  wlio  were  living  quietly  there, 
under  the  guidance  of  Moravian  missionaries. 
These  Indians  were  wrougly  suspected  of  har- 
boring or  corresponding  with  hostile  barbarians. 
Very  few  of  the  Indians  were  ever  at  Conestoga, 
and  all  who  remained — men,  women^and  children 
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— were  murdered  by  the  "  Paxton  Boys,"  as  they 
called  themselves.  The  village,  with  the  winter 
stores,  was  laid  in  ashes.  The  citizens  of  Lancaster 
collected  the  scattered  survivors  into  the  work- 
house for  protection.  Tlie  "  Paxton  Boys"  burst 
into  it,  and  before  the  citizens  could  assemble, 
murdered  all  the  Indians  and  fled.  The  Mora- 
vian Indians  at  Wyalusing  and  Nain  hurried  to 
Phila^lelphia  for  protection,  but  the  "Paxton 
Boys"  threatened  to  go  there  in  large  numbers 
and  kill  them,  and  they  were  sent  to  Province 
Island,  put  under  the  charge  of  a  garrison  there, 
and  were  saved.  The  government  offered  a  re- 
ward for  the  arrest  of  the  murderers,  but  such 
woa  the  state  of  feeling  in  the  interior  of  Penn- 
sylvania that  no  oue  dared  to  move  in  the  mat- 
ter. It  assumed  a  political  and  religious  aspect. 
The  proprietary  governor  was  blamed  for  not 
removing  these  friendly  Indians  to  Philadelphia 
long  before,  as  he  had  promised  to  do.  The  Mo- 
ravians and  Quakers  were  blamed  for  fostering 
**  murderous  Indians."  The  citizens  of  Lancas- 
ter were  blamed  for  what  they  did  and  what 
they  did  not  do;  and  the  whole  Presbyterian 
Church  (the  Scotch -Irish  were  mostly  Presby- 
terians) was  charged  with  shielding  the  mur- 
derers from  the  hands  of  justice.  The  participa- 
tors in  the  crime  were  not  ignorant  and  vulgar 
boi*derers,  but  men  of  such  high  standing  and 
consequence  that  the  press,  in  denouncing  their 
acts,  forbore  to  give  their  names. 

Payne,  John  Howard,  was  born  in  New 
York,  June  9, 1792;  died  at  Tunis,  Africa,  April 
10,  1852.  He  was  very  precocious,  editing  The 
Thespian  Mirror  when  only  thirteen  years  of  age. 
He  became  a  poet,  a  dramatist,  and  an  actor  of 
renown.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  and  sixteen  he 
published  twenty- five  numbers  of  a  perio<lical 
called  The  Paatinie^  and  in  1809,  at  the  age  of 
seventeen,  he  made  a  successful  entrance  upon 
the  theatrical  profession  at  the  Park  Theatre, 
New  York,  as  "  Ycning  Norval."  In  1810  he  play- 
ed **  Hamlet "  and  other  leading  parts  with  great 


success,  and,  at  the  age  of  twenty  and  twenty- 
one,  ho  played  with  equal  success  at  Drnry  Lane, 
London.  While  there  he  produced  many  dramas, 
chiefly  adaptations  from  the  Freuch.  In  oue  of 
these  occurs  the  song  "  Home,  Sweet  Home,"  by 
which  he  is  chiefly  known.  Payne  became  a  cor- 
respondent of  Coleridge  and  Lamb ;  and,  in  1818, 
when  he  was  twenty-six 
years  of  ago,  his  tragedy 
of  Brutus  was  success- 
fully brought  out  at 
Drury  Lane.  Payne  re- 
tniTied  to  America,  after 
suft'eiing  many  vicissi- 
tudes abroad,  in  1832. 
In  1841  he  was  appoint- 
ed consul  at  Tunis ;  was 
recalled  in  1845,  and  re- 
appointed in  1851.  He 
died  in  office  there. 

Peabody,  George, 
D.C.L.,  was  born  at  Dan- 
ver8,Mass.,Feb.l8,1795; 
died  in  London,  Nov.  4, 
1869.  After  serving  as  clerk  in  his  uncle's  store 
iu  Georgetown,  D.  C,  in  1812-13,  he  became  a 
partner  with  Elisha  Riggs,  in  New  York,  and 
afterwards  in  Baltimoi*e.  In  July,  1843,  he  be- 
came a  banker,  in  London,  and  amassed  an  im- 
mense fortune,  which  he  used  in  making  prince- 
ly benefactions,  as  follows :  To  his  native  town, 
^00,000,  to  establish  a  lyceum  and  library ;  to 
the  first  Grinnell  expedition  in  search  of  Sir 
John  Franklin,  $10,000;  to  found  an  institute 
of  science,  literature,  and  the  fine  arts,  in  Balti- 
more, $1,400,000;  and,  in  1862,  to  the  city  of 
London,  $2,500,000,  for  the  benefit  of  its  poor, 
for  which  the  queen  gave  him  her  portrait,  the 
city  its  "freedom,"  and  the  citizens  erected  a 
statue  of  him.  In  1866  he  gave  to  Harvard  Uni- 
versity $150,000  to  establish  a  museum  and  pro- 
fessorship of  American  archieology  and  ethnol- 
ogy, and,  the  same  year,  to  the  Southern  Ed- 
ucational Fund,  just  created,  $2,000,000.  He 
also  gave  to  Yale  College,  to  found  a  geologi- 
cal branch  of  instruction,  $150,000. 

Peace  and  Loyalty  in  South  Carolina.  The 
fall  of  Charleston  in  May,  1780,  and  the  presence 
of  large  bodies  of  British  troops  marching  into 
the  interior,  caused  all  resistance  in  that  state 
to  cease  for  a  time.  On  June  3  Sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton issued  a* proclamation,  signed  by  himself 
alone,  in  which  he  required  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  province  who  were  then  prisoners  on  pa- 
role to  take  an  active  part  in  securing  the  royal 
government.  "  Should  they  neglect  to  return  to 
their  allegiance,"  said  the  proclamation,  '*  they 
will  be  treated  as  rebels  to  the  government  of 
the  king."  For  a  while  there  seemed  to  bo  ouly 
one  side  in  politics  iu  the  Palmetto  State;  and 
when  he  was  on  the  eve  of  departure  for  New 
York,  Sir  Henry  reported  to  Germain  that  "  the 
inhabitants  from  every  quarter  declare  their  al- 
legiance to  the  king,  and  ofier  their  services  in 
arms.  There  are  few  men  in  South  Carolina  who 
are  not  either  our  prisoners  or  in  arms  with  us." 
He  left  behind  him  a  slumbering  volcano. 
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Peace  CommissionerB.  General  and  Admi- 
ral Howe,  who  arrived  at  New  York  almost  simnl- 
taneously  (July,  1776),  were  authorized  as  Joint 
commissioners  to  treat  with  the  Americans  for 
reconciliation,  pursuant  to  a  recent  act  of  Par- 
liament. They  had  very  limited  powers.  They 
were  not  allowed  to  recognize  the  validity  of 
any  Congress,  or  of  the  commission  of  any  mili- 
tary officer  among  the  colonies ;  they  could  only 
treat  with  persons  as  individuals ;  grant  pardons 
to  individuals  or  commivnities  which  should  lay 
down  their  arms  or  dissolve  their  governments, 
but  they  might  not  be  Judges  of  any  complaints, 
nor  promise  any  redress.  They  began  the  busi- 
ness of  their  mission  in  the  spirit  of  these  in- 
structions by  addressing  the  American  comman- 
der-in-chief as  ''Mr.  Washington,  Esq.,''  in  su- 
perscribing a  note  which  they  sent  by  a  flag, 
accompanied  with  a  copy  of  the  declai-ation  of 
the  royal  clemency.  Washington  refused  to  re- 
ceive it.  An  officer  who  bore  a  second  note 
(which  also  was  not  received),  assured  Washing- 
ton that  the  commissioners  were  invested  with 
large  powers  to  effect  reconciliation.  "They 
seem  to  have  power  only  to  grant  pardons,"  said 
Washington — "having  committed  no  fault,  we 
need  no  pardon."  The  admiral  addressed  a  let- 
ter to  Dr.  Franklin,  whom  he  had  known  per- 
sonally in  England,  and  received  a  reply,  cour- 
teous in  tone,  but  in  nowise  soothing  to  his 
feelings  as  a  statesman  or  a  Briton.  As  they 
had  equal  power  to  negotiate  peace  or  wage 
war,  the  commissioners  now  prosecuted  the  lat- 
ter, and  not  long  afterwards  the  battle  on  Long 
Island  occurred,  in  which  the  Americans  were 
defeated.  General  Sullivan  was  among  the 
prisoners.  Thinking  it  to  be  a  favorable  time 
to  try  their  peace  measures  again,  the  connnis- 
sioners  sent  Sullivan,  on  his  parole,  to  Congress, 
to  induce  that  body  to  designate  some  person 
with  whom  the  admiral  might  hold  a  confer- 
ence. They  appointed  Messrs.  Franklin,  Adams, 
and  Rutledge  a  committee  to  meet  him,  infor- 
mally, at  a  place  on  Staten  Island  (which  he 
had  indicated )  opposite  Amboy.  They  met 
there  (Sept.  11,  1776)  at  the  house  of  the  loyal- 
ist Colonel  Billop.    Both  parties  were  very  cour- 


THE  BILLOP  HOUSE. 

teous.  Lord  Howe  told  them  he  could  not  re- 
ceive them  as  representatives  of  the  Congress, 
but  as  private  gentlemen,  and  that  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  colonivsts,  lately  declared,  could 
not  be  considered  for  a  moment.  "Yon  may 
call  us  what  you  please,"  they  said,  "  we  are, 
nevertheless,  the  representatives  of  a  free  and 


independent  people,  and  will  entertain  no  propo- 
sition which  does  not  recognize  oar  indepen- 
dence." Further  conference  was  unnecessar}' ; 
the  gulf  between  them  was  too  great. 

Peace  Commissionen,  American.      After 
the  total  destruction  of  the  Southern  Army  near 
Camden  (  August,  1780 ),  some  of  the  Southern 
members  of  Congress,  alarmed  at  the  progress 
of  the  British,  became  so  anxious  for  the  aid  of 
Spain  that  they  proposed  (  October,  17t<0 )  to 
abandon  all  claims  to  the  navigation  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi as  the  price  of  a  Spanish  subsidy  and 
alliance.     Meanwhile  (January,  1761)  the  Em- 
press of  Rnssia  had  been  Joined  by  the  Emperor 
of  Germany  in   an  offer  of  mediation.     Great 
Britain,  getting  weaned  of  the  war,  had  accept- 
ed the  offer.     These  facts  being  communicated 
to  Congress  oy  the  Fitiuch  minister,  a  commit- 
tee was  appointed  to  confer  with  him.     Their 
report,  the  opinions  of  the  French  ambassador, 
and  the  financial  pressure  made  Congress  great- 
ly modify  its  tenus  of  }>eace  on  which  they  had 
,  so  strenuously  insisted.     They  waived  an  ex- 
I  press  acknowledgment  of  independence.    They 
i  were  willing  (May)  to  accept  anything  which 
I  substantially  amounted  to  it.     The  treaty  with 
I  France  was  to  be  maintained  in  full  force,  but 
all  else  was  intrusted  to  the  discretion  of  the 
<  negotiators  for  ]>eace  who  might  be  appointed, 
former  instructions  indicating  the  wishes  of 
I  Congrc^ss.     These  concessions  (June)  were  op- 
posed by  the  New  England  delegates,  but  weix* 
;  adopted  by  the  votes  of  Southern  members,  who, 
I  again  invaded,  were  anxious  for  peace.     It  was 
!  proposed  to  have  Ave  commissioners  who  should 
I  represent  the  different  sections  of  the  Union, 
!  and  John  Adams,  John  Jay,  Benjamin  Franklin, 
^  Thomas  Jeffei-son,  and  Henry  Laurens  were  ap- 
pointed.    The  Russian  and  German  mediation 
resulted  in  nothing.     Great  Britain  haughtily 
refused  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  the 
United  States  in  any  form.    (See  Treaty  of  Peace^ 
Preliminary  and  Definitive.) 

Peace  Commlmrioners,  New.  On  June  4, 
1778,  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  George  Johnstone,  and 
William  Eden,  coniniissioners  appointed  by  the 
king  under  Lortl  North's  Conciliatory  Bills(  which 
see;,  arrived  at  Philadelphia  with  Adam  Fergu- 
son as  secretary.  The  brothers  Howe,  who  were 
to  be  of  the  commission,  could  not  join  them, 
but  Sir  Henry  Clinton  took  the  place  of  Sir  Will- 
iam. The  commission  era  sent  their  cretlentials 
and  other  papers  by  Ferguson  to  the  Congress 
at  York,  Penn.,  with  a  flag.  That  body  and  the 
American  people,  having  already  penised  the 
bills  and  found  in  them  no  word  about  indej^en- 
dence,  had  resolved  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
commissioners  that  might  be  sent,  and  to  meet  no 
advance  on  the  part  of  the  government  of  Great 
Britain  unless  the  fleets  and  armies  should  be 
withdrawn  and  the  independence  of  the  United 
States  be  declared.  Their  papers  were  returned 
to  them  with  a  letter  from  the  president  of  the 
Congress  saying  they  could  not  treat  excepting 
on  a  basis  of  acknowledged  independence.  The 
eoniinissioners  tried  by  various  arts  to  accom- 
plish their  purx)ose,  but  failed,  and,  after  issuing 
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an  angry  and  threatening  manifesto,  sailed  for 
England  in  October. 

Peace  Conferenoe  at  Hampton  Roads. 
Francis  P.  Blair,  Sr.,  conceived  the  idea  that 
through  his  personal  acqnaiutance  with  most  of 
the  Confederate  leaders  at  Richmond  he  might 
be  able  to  effect  a  peace  between  the  govern- 
ment and  the  iiimirgeiits.  So,  without  inform- 
ing the  President  of  his  purpose,  ho  asked  Mr. 
Lincoln  for  a  pass  throngh  the  National  lines  to 
the  Confederate  capital.  On  Dec.  26,  1864,  the 
President  handed  Mr.  Blair  a  card  on  which  was 
written,  "  Allow  Mr.  F.  P.  Blair,  Sr.,  to  pass  our 
lines  to  go  South  and  return,"  and  signed  his 
name  to  it.  Tiiis  self-constituted  peace  com- 
missioner went  to  Richmond,  hod  several  inter- 
views with  President  Davis,  and  made  his  way 
back  to  Washington  in  January,  1865,  with  a 
letter  written  to  himself  by  Jefferson  Davis,  in 
which  the  latter  expressed  a  willingness  to  ap- 
point a  commission  '^to  renew  the  effort  (see 
Greeley's  Peace  Mission)  to  enter  into  a  conference 
with  a  view  to  secure  peace  to  the  two  conn- 
tries."  This  letter  Mr.  Blair  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  President,  when  the  latter  wrote  a  not«  to 
Blair  which  he  might  show  to  Davis,  in  which  he 
expressed  a  willingness  now,  as  he  hud  ever  had, 
to  take  proper  measures  for  "  securing  peace  to 
the  people  of  our  common  country."  With  this 
letter  Blair  returned  to  Richmond.  Mr.  Lin- 
cobrs  expression,  "  our  common  country,"  as  op- 
posed to  Davis's  "  the  two  countries,"  deprived 
the  latter  of  all  hope  of  a  negotiation  on  terms 
of  independence  for  the  "Confederate  States." 
But  there  was  an  intense  popular  desire  for  the 
war  to  cease  which  he  dared  not  resist,  and  he 
appointed  Alexander  H. Stephens,  John  A.Camp- 
bell, and  R.  M.  T.  Hunter,  commissioners  to  pro- 
ceed to  Washington.  They  were  permitted  to 
go  on  a  Bt-eamer  only  as  far  as  Hampton  Roads, 
without  the  privilege  of  landing,  and  there,  on 
board  the  vessel  that  conveyed  them,  they  held 
a  conference  (Feb.  3, 1865)  of  several  hours  with 
President  Lincoln  and  Secretary  of  State  Sew- 
ard. That  conference  clearly  revealed  the  wish- 
es of  both  parties.  The  Confederates  wanted  an 
armistice  by  which  an  immediate  peace  might 
be  secured,  leaving  the  question  of  the  separa- 
tion of  the  "  Confederate  States  "  from  the  Union 
to  be  settled  afterwards.  The  President  told 
them  plainly  that  there  would  be  no  snspension 
of  hostilities  and  no  negotiations,  except  on  the 
basis  of  the  disbandnient  of  the  insurgent  forces 
and  the  recognition  of  the  national  authority 
throughout  the  Republic.  He  declared,  also, 
that  he  should  not  recede  from  his  position  on 
the  subject  of  slavery,  and  the  commissioners 
were  informed  of  the  ailoption  by  Congress  three 
days  before  of  the  Thirteenth  Amendment  to  the 
Constitntion  (which  see).  So  ended  the  Peace 
Conference.  In  a  speech  at  a  public  meeting  in 
Richmond  on  Jan.  6,  Davis,  in  reference  to  the 
words  of  President  Lincoln  —  "our  common 
country" — said,  "Sooner  than  we  should  ever 
be  united  again,  I  would  be  willing  to  yield  up 
everything  I  hold  on  earth,  and,  if  it  were  pos- 
sible, would  sacrifice  my  life  a  thousand  times 
before  I  would  succumb."    The  meeting  passed 


resolutions  spurning  with  indignation  the  terms 
offered  by  the  President  as  a  "  gross  insult"  and 
"  premeditated  indignity  "  to  the  people  of  the 
"  Confederate  States."  Davis  declared  that  in 
less  than  twelve  months  they  would  "compel 
the  Yankees  to  petition  them  for  peace  upon 
their  own  terms."  He  spoke  of  "  His  Majesty 
Abraham  the  First,"  and  said  that  "  before  the 
campaign  was  over,  Lincoln  and  Seward  might 
find  they  had  been  si)eaking  to  their  masters." 
At  a  war-meeting  held  a  few  days  afterwards  at 
Richmond,  it  was  resolved  that  they  would  nev- 
er lay  down  their  arms  until  their  independence 
was  won. 

Peace  Ck>iigre8s.  On  Jan.  19, 1861,  a  series  of 
resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  Virginia  Legis- 
lature, reconmieiiding  a  National  Peace  Conven- 
tion or  Congress  to  be  held  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington on  the  4th  day  of  February,  for  the  al- 
leged purpose  of  effecting  a  general  and  perma- 
nent pacification ;  conmiending  the  Crittenden 
Compromise  (which  see)  as  a  just  basis  of  settle- 
ment ;  and  appointing  two  commissioners,  one 
to  go  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  other  to  the  governors  of  the  seceding  states, 
to  ask  them  to  abstain  from  all  hostile  action 
pending  the  proceedings  of  the  proposed  con- 
vention. The  proposition  for  snch  a  convention 
was  received  with  great  favor.  The  President 
(Buchanan)  laid  it  before  Congress  with  a  com- 
mendatory message,  but  the  Virginians  accom- 
panied this  propoHition  with  a  menace.  On  the 
same  day  the  Legislature  resolved,  "That  if  all 
efforts  to  reconcile  the  unhappy  differences  be- 
tween the  sections  of  onr  country  shall  prove 
abortive,  then  every  consideration  of  honor  and 
interest  demands  that  Virginia  shall  unite  her 
destinies  with  the  slave-holding  states."  Dele- 
gates to  the  Peace  convention  were  chosen  from 
nearly  eveiy  state  but  the  seven  seceding  ones. 
They  met  at  Willard's  Hotel,  in  Washington  city, 
Feb.  4.  The  convention  was  permanently  or- 
ganized by  the  appointment  of  ex -President 
John  Tyler,  of  Virginia,  to  preside,  and  Crafts 
J.  Wright,  of  Ohio,  as  secretary.  The  conven- 
tion was  opened  with  prayer  by  Rev.  Dr.  P.  D. 
Gurley.  Mr.  Guthrie,  of  Kentucky,  opened  the 
business  by  offering  a  resolution  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  conimi  ttee  consisting  of  one  from  each 
state  represented,  to  whom  all  resolutions  and 
propositions  for  the  adjustment  of  difficulties 
might  be  refwri-ed,  wiih  authority  to  report  a 
plan  to  "restore  harmony  and  preserve  the 
Union."  The  committee  was  appointed,  and 
Mr.  Guthrie  was  chosen  its  chairman.  He  made 
a  report  on  the  15th,  in  which  several  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  were  offered.  It  pro- 
posed, f^rst  The  re-establishment  of  the  boun- 
dary between  slavery  and  freedom  on  the  line 
fixed  by  the  Missouri  Compromise  (which  see) 
— ;i6°  30'  north  latitude.  It  also  proposed  that 
when  any  territory  north  or  south  of  that  line 
should  contain  the  requisite  number  of  inhabi- 
tants to  form  a  state,  it  should  (the  national  Con- 
stitution says  maij)  be  admitte<l  into  the  Union 
on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  states,  ei- 
ther with  or  without  slavery,  as  the  constitu- 
tion of  the   new  state  may  determine.     Seo- 
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and.  That  territory  should  not  be  acquired  by 
the  United  States  unless  by  treaty,  nor,  except 
for  naval  or  commercial  stations,  unless  such 
treaty  shonld  be  ratified  by  four  fifths  of  all  the 
members  of  the  Senate.  Third.  That  neither  the 
Constitution  nor  any  amendment  thereof  shonld 
be  construed  to  give  i»ower  to  Congi-ess  to  in- 
terfere with  slavery  in  any  of  the  states  of  the 
Union,  nor  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  without 
the  consent  of  Maryland  and  the  slaveholders 
concerned,  com[)en8ation  to  be  made  for  slaves 
emancipated  to  owners  who  refuse  their  consent ; 
nor  to  interfere  with  slavery  under  the  juris<lic- 
tion  of  the  United  States,  such  as  iu  arsenals, 
navy-yards,  etc.,  in  states  where  it  was  recog- 
nized j  nor  to  interfere  with  the  transportation 
of  slaves  from  one  slave-labor  state  to  another ; 
nor  to  authorize  any  higher  taxation  on  slaves 
than  on  land.  Fourth,  That  the  clause  in  the 
Constitution  relating  to  the  rendition  of  slaves 
shonld  not  bo  construed  to  prevent  any  of  the 
states,  by  appropriate  legislation,  and  through 
the  action  of  their  judicial  and  ministerial  offi- 
cers, from  enforcing  the  delivery  of  fugitives 
from  labor  to  the  person  to  whom  such  service 
or  labor  shonld  be  due.  Fifth.  That  the  foreign 
slave-trade  shonld  be  forever  prohibited.  Sixth. 
That  the  1st,  2d,  3d,  and  5th  of  the  foregoing 
propositions,  when  in  the  form  of  ratified  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution,  and  the  clause  relat- 
ing to  the  rendition  of  fugitive  slaves,  should 
not  be  amended  or  abolished  without  the  con- 
sent of  all  the  states.  Seventh.  That  Congress 
should  provide  by  law  that  the  United  St»t«8 
should  pay  to  the  owner  the  fnll  value  of  his 
fugitive  slave  in  all  cases  where  the  law-officer 
whose  duty  it  was  to  arrest  such  fugitive  should 
be  prevented  from  doing  so  by  violence  or  in- 
timidation, or  where  such  fugitive  shonld  l>e 
rescued,  after  arrest,  and  the  claimant  thereby 
should  lose  his  property.  This  was  the  major- 
ity report,  and  was  substantially  the  Crittenden 
Compromise  then  before  the  Senate.  Two  mem- 
bers of  the  committee — Baldwin,of  Connecticut, 
and  Seddon,  of  Virginia — each  presented  a  mi- 
nority report.  The  former  proposed  a  general 
convention  of  all  the  states  to  consider  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution;  the  latter  objected  to 
the  msjority  report  because  it  fell  short  of  the 
demands  of  Virginia.  He  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  that  would  protect 
the  slaveholder  in  transporting  his  slaves  any- 
where, as  property;  also  that  should  foi-ever  ex- 
clude from  the  ballot-box  and  public  office  "  per- 
sons who  are  in  whole  or  in  part  of  the  African 
race."  He  also  proposed  an  amendment  recog- 
nizing the  right  of  peaceable  secession.  Seddon 
was  afterwards  the  Confederate  **  Secretary  of 
War."  Other  propositions  were  submitted  by 
members  in  open  convention,  among  them  one 
from  Sa4mon  P.  Chase,  of  Ohio,  proposing  an  a<i- 
journnieut  of  the  convention  to  the  4th  of  April, 
to  enable  all  the  states  to  be  i-epresented.  The 
various  propositions  were  earnestly  discussed 
for  several  days.  David  Dudley  Field,  of  New 
York,  proposed  (Feb.  26)  to  amend  the  majority 
report  by  striking  out  the  7th  section  and  in- 
serting the  words  **No  state  shall  withdraw 


from  the  Union  without  the  consent  of  all  the 
states  convened  iu  pnrsnance  of  an  act  passed 
by  two  thirds  of  each  House  of  Congress."  This 
was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  eleven  states  against 
ten.  The  votes  were  by  states.  When,  on  the 
same  day,  the  majority  report  was  taken  up  for 
final  action,  Baldwin's  proposition,  ofiereil  as  a 
substitute,  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  thirteen 
states  against  eight.  Seddon  then  offered  fain 
substitute,  and  it  was  rejected — sixteen  states 
against  four.  James  B.  Clay,  a  sou  of  Henry 
Clay,  then  ottered  Crittenden's  Conipmniise.  It 
was  rejected  by  fourteen  states  against  five. 
Guthrie's  reimrt  was  then  taken  up,  and  after 
some  modifications  was  adopted.  Following 
this,  T.  £.  Franklin  moved,  as  the  sense  of  the 
convention,  that  the  highest  political  duty  of 
every  citizen  of  the  United  States  is  allegiance 
to  the  national  government,  and  that  no  state 
has  a  constitutional  right  to  secede  therefrom. 
It  was  rejected  by  ten  states  against  seven.  Mr. 
Gnthiie  offered  a  preamble  to  his  propositions, 
which  was  agreed  to,  and  Mr.  Tyler  was  reqnest- 
e<l  to  present  the  plan  to  Congress  forthwith. 
This  ended  the  business  of  the  convention,  when 
Reverdy  Johnson,  of  Marylaud,  obtained  leave 
to  place  on  record  and  have  printed  with  the 
proceedings  of  the  convention  a  resolution  de- 
ploring the  secession  of  some  of  the  states ;  ex- 
pressing a  hope  that  they  would  return ;  that 
'Hhe  republican  institutions  guaranteed  each 
state  cannot  and  ought  not  to  be  maintained  by 
force,"  and  that  thei-efore  the  convention  depre- 
cated any  effort  of  the  Federal  goveniment  to 
coerce,  in  any  fonn,the  said  states  to  reunion  or 
submission,  as  tending  to  an  irreparable  breach, 
and  leading  to  incalculable  ills.  The  proceed- 
ings of  the  convention  were  immediately  laid 
before  the  Senate  (March  2, 1861).  After  a  long 
debate  on.  that  and  several  other  propositions,  it 
was  finally  decided  by  a  vote  of  twenty-five  to 
eleven  to  postpone  the  ^'  Guthrie  plan  "  in  favor 
of  a  proposition  of  amendment  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  which  provided  that 
'*  no  amendment  shall  be  made  to  the  Constitu- 
tion which  will  authorize  or  give  to  Congress 
the  power  to  interfere  within  any  state  with  the 
domestic  institutions  thereof."  The  Senate  con- 
curred, and  the  Crittenden  Compromise  being 
called  up,  it  was  rejected.  The  Peace  conven- 
tion was  a  failure.  It  was  a  vain  attempt  to 
conciliate  the  slave  power. 

Peace  Congress  at  Vienna  (1782).  Prince 
Kanuitz  agreed  with  Vergennes  that,  in  a  pro- 
posed peace  congress  at  Vienna,  the  Uniteil 
States  government  should  be  represented,  so 
that  direct  negotiations  between  it  and  Great 
Brit4iin  might  proceed  simultaneously  with  those 
of  the  European  powers.  The  pro]K>sition  was 
pronounced  by  the  able  Queen  of  France  to  be  a 
masterpiece  of  political  wisdom.  But  England 
refused  to  negotiate  for  i>eace  with  France  until 
that  pow^er  should  give  up  it«  connection  with 
the  Amencan  "rebels."  This  proposition  was 
embodied  by  Kaunitz  in  the  preliminary  aiti- 
clfs  which  he  prepared  for  the  peace  congress. 
He  cast  the  blame  of  its  ill-success  on  the  un- 
reasonable pretensions  of  the  British  ministry. 
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Peaoe  Establiahment  (1784).  When  the 
evacuation  of  the  seaboard  by  the  Bntish  was 
completed  (November,  1783)  the  Northern  and 
Western  frontier  posts  continued  to  be  held  by 
British  garrisons.  These  were  Oswegatchie 
(  now  Ogdensburg),  Oswego,  Niagara,  Presqne 
Isle  (now  Eric),  Sandusky,  Detroit,  Mjuskinaw, 
and  some  of  lesser  importance.  The  occupa- 
tion of  these  posts  by  garrisons  did  not  enter 
into  the  calculations  for  an  immediate  peace 
establishment  at  the  close  of  the  Revolution, 
and  the  military  force  retained  was  less  than 
seven  hundred  men.  These 
"were  under  the  command  of 
Knox,  and  placed  in  garri- 
son at  West  Point  and  Pitts- 
burgh. Even  these  were  dis- 
charged very  soon  aflerwanls, 
excepting  twenty -five  men 
to  guard  the  stores  at  Pitts- 
burgh and  fifty-five  for  West 
Point.  No  ofiScer  above  the 
Tank  of  captain  was  retained 
in  the  service.  It  was  pro- 
vided, however,  that  when- 
ever the  Western  posts  should 
be  surrendered  by  the  British, 
Connecticut,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania 
should  furnish  their  quota  of  seven  hundred 
twelve-months'  men  to  do  garrison  duty. 

Peace  EBtabliahment  (1815).  At  the  close 
of  the  war  President  Ma<lison  proposed  a  mili- 
tary peace  establishment  of  20,000  men.  When 
Congress  considered  it,  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives proposed  6000,  and  the  Senate  proposed 
15,000.  There  was  a  compromise,  and  10,000 
was  the  number  agreed  to.  Two  major-gener- 
als, four  brigadier-generals,  and  the  necessary 
stafl^,  regimental,  and  company  officers,  were  se- 
lected by  the  President  from  those  in  the  ser- 
vice.    The  supernumerary  officers  and  men,  ac- 


$200,000  annually  for  three  years  for  its  grad- 
ual increase.  A  board  of  three  naval  officers 
was  created  to  exercise,  under  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  the  general  superintendence  of  the 
Navy  Department.  The  grade  of  officers  in  the 
naval  service  remained  unaltered,  a  proposition 
to  create  the  offices  of  admiral  and  vice-admiral 
having  failed. 

Peace  Medals.  There  was  rejoicing  in  Great 
Britain  as  well  as  America  on  the  concluding 
of  fieace  in  1814,  particularly  among  the  manu- 
faicturing  and  mercantile  classes.    A  medal  was 


MKUAL  COMMBMORATIVK  OF  TUK  TRKATY  OF  PKACK. 

struck  in  commemoration  of  the  great  event, 
which  bore  upon  one  side  the  words  "  Treaty 
OF  Peack  and  Amity  between  Great  Britain 
AND  THE  United  States  of  America.  Signed 
at  Ghent,  Dec.  24, 1814  f  and  upon  the  other  a 
feminine  figure  standing  on  the  segment  of  a 
globe,  bearing  the  cornucopia  of  plenty,  and 
holding  in  one  hand  the  olive-branch  of  peace. 
Another  was  struck,  w^hich  is  represented  in 
the  above  engraving.  The  British  government, 
grateful  for  the  loyalty  of  Canada  during  the 
war,  caused  a  medal  of  gratitude  to  be  struck, 
as  seen  in  the  engraving  below. 


MEDAL  or  GRATITUOK. 


cording  to  the  original  t«rms  of  enlistment, 
were  to  be  discharged,  with  three  months'  ex- 
tra pay.  The  naval  establishment  was  left  as 
it  was,  with   an   additional  appropriation  of 


Peace  Party  (1812-15).  On  the  declaration 
of  war  (June,  1812),  an  organization  known  as 
the  **  Peace  party"  soon  appeared,  composed  of 
the  more  violout  opposers  of  the  administration 
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and  disaffected  Democrats,  whose  partisan  spir- 
it held  their  patriotism  in  complete  subordina- 
tion. Lacking  the  sincerity  and  integrity  of 
the  patriotic  members  of  the  Congressional  mi- 
nority, whose  protest  against  the  war  had  been 
conscientiously  made,  this  Peace  faction  endeav- 
ored— by  attempting  to  injure  the  public  credit, 
preventing  enlistments  into  the -armies,  spread- 
ing false  stories  concerning  the  strength  of  the 
British  and  the  weakness  of  the  Americans,  and 
public  8peeches,'sermons,  pamphlets,  and  news- 
paper essays  —  to  compel  the  government  to 
sheath  the  sword  and  hold  out  the  olive-branch 
of  peace  at  the  cost  of  national  honor  and  inde- 
pendence. Their  unscrupulous,  and  sometimes 
treasonable,  machinations  were  kept  up  during 
the  whole  war,  and  prolonged  it  by  embarrass- 
ing their  government.  The  bi'tter  portion  of 
the  Feilerul  party  discountenanced  these  acts. 
With  a  clear  perception  of  duty  to  the  country, 
rather  than  to  their  party,  leaders  like  Quincy, 
Emott,  and  a  host  of  others  gave  their  support 
to  the  government  in  its  hour  of  need. 

Peace  Paxty  (1861  > 65).  The  first  call  for 
the  marshalling  of  the  hosts  of  the  Peace  party, 
so  conspicuous  during  the  late  Civil  War,  was 
sounded  in  Congress  when  (July  10, 1861)  a  loan 
bill  was  introduced  authorizing  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  borrow  $250,000,000  for  the 
support  of  the  government  and  to  prosecute  a 
war  in  its  defence.  Clement  L.  Vallandigham, 
a  representative  in  Congress  from  Ohio,  made 
an  elaborate  speech  against  the  measure  and 
the  entire  policy  of  the  administration  in  its 
vindication  of  the  national  authonty  by  force 
of  arms.  He  charged  the  President  with  usur- 
pation in  calling  out  and  increasing  the  mili- 
tary and  naval  forces  of  the  country;  in  block- 
ading ports;  in  suspending  the  privilege  of  the 
writ  of  haheat  corpus;  and  other  acts  which  the 
safety  of  the  government  seemed  to  require — 
and  all  done  without  the  express  anthority  of 
Congress.  He  declared  that  the  denunciation 
of  slavery  and  slaveholders  was  the  cause  of 
the  war;  denounced  the  revenue  laws  as  inju- 
rious to  the  cotton-growei*s ;  charged  his  politi- 
cal opponents  with  being  anxious  for  war  in- 
stead of  peace,  and  of  having  adopted  a  war 
policy  for  partisan  purposes;  warned  the  coun- 
try that  other  usurpations  would  follow,  such 
as  the  denial  of  the  right  of  petition  and  the 
freedom  of  conscience ;  and  pronounced  the 
war  for  the  "  coercion  of  sovereign  states "  to 
be  "  unholy  and  unjnst."  From  that  time  until 
the  close  of  the  war,  and  afterwards,  Mr.  Vallan- 
digham used  all  his  powers  in  giving  *'aid  and 
comfort "  to  the  Secessionists.  He  and  the  Peace 
party  opposed  every  measure  of  the  adminis- 
tration for  suppressing  insurrection  during  the 
entire  war.  They  were  doubtless  sincere ;  but 
the  friends  of  the  Republic  regarded  them  as 
mistaken  and  mischievous.  Benjamin  Wood, 
repreaentative  from  New  York,  proposed  (July 
15)  that  Congress  should  take  measures  for  as- 
sembling a  border -state  convention  to  devise 
means  for  securing  peace.  Mr.  Powell,  of  Ken- 
tucky, introduced  (July  18)  an  addition  to  a  bill 
for  the  reorganization  of  the  army,  which  de- 


clared that  no  part  of  the  army  or  navy  shonld 
be  employed  in  "subjecting  or  holding  as  a 
conquered  province  any  sovereign  state  now  or 
lately  one  of  the  United  Statias."  To  this  J.  C. 
Breckinridge  (who  soon  afterwards  held  a  brig- 
adier-genera  Fs  commission  in  the  Confederate 
army)  added  "or  to  altolish  slavery  therein." 
From  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War  there  was 
a  faction,  composed  of  the  disloyal  politicians 
of  the  opposition,  who  used  every  means  in  their 
power  to  embarrass  their  government  and  give 
aid  and  comfort  to  the  Secessionists.  They  af- 
filiated with  the  "  Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle" 
(which  see),  and,  like  the  Peace  faction  in  181^ 
15,  they  were  practical  enemies  of  their  country. 
Matthew  F.  Manry,  formerly  Superintendent  of 
the  National  Oliservatiory,  in  a  letter  to  the  Dm^ 
don  Times  (Aug.  17, 1863),  said,  in  proof  that  there 
was  no  chance  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union, 
"  There  is  already  a  Peace  party  in  the  North. 
All  the  embarrassments  with  wliich  that  party 
can  surround  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  all  the  difficul- 
ties that  it  can  throw  in  the  way  of  the  War 
party  in  the  North,  o])erate  directly  as  so  much 
aid  and  comfort  to  the  South."  The  faction 
issued  many  publications  in  furtherance  of 
their  views,  and  never  ceased  their  operations 
until  the  close  of  the  war  which  they  had  pro- 
longed. 

Peace,  Prociamation  of  (1783).  When  the 
preliminary  treaty  of  ]>eace  arrived,  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  adopted  (April  11, 1783)  a  proc- 
lamation declaring  peace  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain ;  and  on  the  19th 
Washington  proclaimed,  in  the  camp  at  New- 
burgh,  the  cessation  of  hostilities.  This  was  just 
eight  years  after  the  skirmish  at  Lexington. 

Peace,  Resolutions  for  (1782).  During  the 
holiday  recess  of  Parliament  (1781-82)  the  peo- 
ple and  legislators  of  England  had  the  surren- 
der of  Cornwallis  to  reflect  upon,  and  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  further  efi'orts  to  subdne 
the  colonies  were  useless.  On  Feb.  22,  1782,  a 
motion  was  offered  by  Conway,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  against  continuing  the  war  in  Amer- 
ica. It  was  then  negative<l  by  a  majority  of 
one.  Five  days  later,  Conway's  resolution  for 
an  address  to  the  king  on  the  subject  was  car- 
ried by  a  majority  of  nineteen.  To  this  ad- 
dress the  stubborn  king  gave  an  equivocal  an- 
swer. On  March  4  Conway  brought  forward  an 
address  to  the  king  to  declare  that  the  House 
would  consider  as  enemies  to  the  king  and 
country  all  those  who  should  further  attempt 
the  prosecution  of  a  war  on  the  continent  of 
America  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  revolt- 
ed colonies  to  obedience.  It  was  adopted  with- 
out a  division.  The  next  day,  with  like  una- 
nimity, leave  was  given  by  the  House  to  bring  in 
an  '' enabling  bill,''  allowing  the  king  to  make 
a  peace  or  truce  with  America.  It  was  accord- 
ingly brought  in,  but  it  was  ten  weeks  before  it 
became  a  law  under  a  now  administration.  The 
North  administration  was  no  more.  Of  it  Dr. 
Johnson  said,  ^*  Such  a  bunch  of  imbecility  nev- 
er disgraced  the  country.  It  was  composed  of 
many  corrupt  and  greedy  men,  who  yielded  to 
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the  BtnbbornneBs  of  the  king  for  the  sake  of  the 
honors  and  emolnmeDts  of  office/' 

Peace,  Treaty  of  (1814-15).  The  British 
government  rejected  the  mediation  of  the  Em- 
press of  Russia  in  bringing  about  a  peace  with 
the  United  States  (see  Russian  Mediation)^  bnt 
finally  offered  to  treat  directly  witli  the  United 
States,  proposing  London  as  the  meeting-place 
of  commissioners;  or,  in  case  the  United  States 
government  objected,  Gothenburg,  in  Sweden. 
The  President  accepted  the  proposition,  and 
chose  the  latter  place.  The  ancient  city  of 
Ghent,  in  southern  Netherlands  (now  Belgium), 
was  substituted,  and  there  the  commissioners 
of  the  two  governments  met  in  the  summer  of 
1814.  The  American  commissioners  were  John 
Qiiincy  Adams,  James  A.  Bayard,  Henry  Clay, 
Jonathan  Russell,  and  Albert  Gallatin.  The 
Britisli  commissioners  were  Lord  Gambler,  Hen- 
ry Gonlbnm,  and  William  Adams.  These  joined 
the  American  commissioners  at  Ghent,  Aug.  6, 
1814.     Christopher  Hughes,  Jr.,  then  American 
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charge  d'affaires  at  Stockholm,  was  appointed 
secretary  to  the  American  commissioners.  Ne- 
gotiations were  speedily  opened,  when  a  wide 
difference  of  views  appeared,  which  at  first 
threatened  the  most  formidable  obstructions  to 
an  agreement.  The  discussions  continued  sev- 
eral months,  and  a  conclusion  was  reached  by  a 
mutual  agreement  t-o  a  treaty  on  Dec.  24, 1814, 
when  it  was  signed  by  the  respective  commis^ 
sioners.  It  provided  for  the  mutual  restoration 
of  all  conquered  territory,  and  for  three  com- 
missions—one to  settle  the  titles  to  islands  in 
Passamaquoddy  Bay,  another  to  mark  out  the 
northeastern  boundary  of  the  United  States  as 
far  as  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  a  third  to  run  the 
line  through  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Lakes  to 
the  Lake  of  the  Woods.  In  case  of  disagree- 
ment in  either  commission,  the  point  in  dispute 
XL— 18 


was  to  be  referred  to  some  friendly  power.  No 
provision  was  made  as  to  the  boundary'  west  of 
the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  nor  as  to  the  fisheries 
on  the  shores  of  British  America.  It  took  away 
from  the  British  a  nominal  right  (never  used), 
that  of  navigating  the  Mississippi ;  and  from 
the  New  England  fishermen  a  valuable  right, 
hitherto  used  from  the  earliest  time,  that  of 
catching  and  curing  fish  on  the  shores  of  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  It  was  agreed  that  both 
parties  should  use  their  best  endeavors  to  sup- 
press the  African  slave-trade.  Hostilities  on 
land  were  to  terminate  with  the  ratification  of 
the  treaty  of  peace,  and  on  the  ocean  at  speci- 
fied periods,  according  to  distance,  the  longest 
being  four  months.  It  did  not  secure  to  the 
Americans  what  they  went  to  war  for — namely, 
immunity  from  search  and  impressment.  The 
treaty  was  signed  by  the  commissioners,  with 
their  seals  attached,  as  seen  in  the  engraving  on 
pages  1066-7,  which  gives  a  fac-simile  of  the  last 
paragraph  of  the  treaty  and  of  their  signatures. 
These  were  carefully  copied  by  the  writer  from 
the  originals  at  Washington.  The  treaty  was 
ratified  on  the  28th  by  the  Prince  Regent,  and 
sent  to  America,  where  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  ratilied  it  (Feb.  17, 1815)  by  unanimous 
vote.  It  w^as  promulgated  the  next  day  by 
proclamation  of  President  Madison. 

Peace  with  the  Indiana.  The  energy  with 
which  the  French  and  Indian  War  had  been 
conducted  since  the  accession  of  Pitt  to  the  pre- 
miershrp  of  England,  especially  in  the  campaign 
of  1758,  had  alanned  the  Indian  allies  of  tTie 
French,  and  they  withdrew  from  the  field  in 
large  numbers.  The  blow  struck  by  Bradstreet 
at  Fort  Frontenac  had  been  severely  felt  on  the 
Ohio  in  the  failure  of  expect-ed  supplies  from 
that  quarter  ( see  Frontenac^  Forty  Capture  of)^ 
and  the  Indians,  from  the  Six  Nations  in  New 
York  to  the  Miamis  in  Ohio,  were  strongly  in- 
clined to  peace.  Before  the  capture  of  Fort 
Duqnesne  (November,  1758)  a  treaty  had  been 
concluded  with  the  Six  Nations,  Delawares,  and 
other  tribes,  by  which  all  existing  difficulties 
had  been  finally  settled  and  peace  restored  to 
the  frontiers  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  and 
Maryland  was  relieved  from  Indian  incursions. 
(See  Eastan,  Treaties  at.) 

Peacock  and  ^pervier.  In  March,  1814, 
the  Peacocky  18  guns.  Captain  Warrington,  sailed 
from  New  York  on  a  crnise.  She  was  off  the 
coast  of  Florida  for  some  time  without  encoun- 
tering any  conspicuous  a<l venture.  Finally,  on 
April  29,  Warrington  discovered  three  sail  to 
the  windward,  under  convoy  of  an  armed  brig 
of  large  dimensions.  The  two  war-vessels  made 
for  each  other,  and  very  soon  a  close  and  severe 
battle  ensued.  The  Peacock  was  so  badly  in- 
jured in  her  rigging  at  the  beginning  that  she 
was  compelled  to  tight  *'  running  at  large,''  as 
the  phrase  is.  She  could  not  manceuvro  much, 
and  the  contest  became  one  of  gunnery.  The 
Peacock  won  the  game  at  the  end  of  forty  min- 
utes. Her  antagonist,  which  proved  to  be  the 
ilperviery  18  guns,  Captain  Wales,  struck  her  col- 
ors.    She  was  badly  injured,  no  less  than  forty- 
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five  roand-shot  having  stmck  her  hull.  T wen- 
two  of  her  men  were  killed  or  wounded.  Only 
two  of  the  PeacocJ^s  men  were  wounded ;  and 
8o  little  was  she  injured  that  an  honr  after  the 
hattle  she  was  in  perfect  fighting  order.  The 
Eperrier  sohl  for  |55,000,  and  on  board  of  her 
was  found  $118,000  in  specie.     She  was  such  a 


B.  Nicholson y  came 
near  being  captnred 
by  two  English  frig- 
ates. She  entered 
the  Savannah  River 
ill  safety  on  May  1, 
1814.  The  Peacock 
reached  the  same 
port  on  May  4.  This 
capture  produced 
much  exultation. 
Congress  thanked 
Warrington  in  the 
name  of  the  nation, 
and  gave  him  a  gold 
medal.  In  another 
cruise  to  the  shores 
«)f  Portugal  soon  af- 
terwards, the  Pea- 
cock captured  four- 
teen vessels,  and  re- 
turned to  New  York 
at  the  end  of  Octo- 
ber. 

Peacock   and 
Nautilus.   After 
parting  with  Biddle 
(see  Hornet^  Chase  of 
the)f  Captain  War- 
rington pursued  his 
cruise  in  the  Peacock^ 
and  on  June  30, 1815, 
when  off  Aiijer,  iu 
the  Strait  of  Sunda, 
between  Sumatra 
and  Java,  he  fell  in  with  the  East  India  cruiser 
NautilMy  14   guns,  Lieutenant  Charles  Boyce. 
Broadsides  were  exchanged,  when  the  Nautilus 
struck  her  colors.     She  had  lost  six  men  kille<l 
and  eight  wounded.  The  Peacock  lost  none.  This 
event  occurred  a  few  days  after  the  period  set 
by  the  treaty  of  peace  for  the  cessation  of  hoe- 
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valnable  prize  that  Warrington  determined  to  \  tilities.    Warrington  was  ignorant  of  any  such 


take  her  into  Savannah  himself.  On  the  way, 
when  abreast  of  Amelia  Island,  on  the  coast  of 
Florida,  the  ^perviery  in  charge  of  Lieutenant  J. 


treaty,  but,  being  informed  the  next  day  of  its 
ratification,  he  gave  up  the  Nautilus  and  did 
everything  iu  his  power  to  alleviate  the  suffer- 
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iirgs  of  her  wonuded  crew.  He  then  returned 
home,  bearing  the  distinction  of  having  fired  the 
last  shot  iu  the  second  ^var  for  indepeudeuce. 
(See  Nautilu8,)  When  the  Peacock  reached 
America  every  craiser,  public  and  private,  that 
had  been  out  against  the  British  had  returned  to 
poi-t,  and  the  war  over. 

Peale,  Charles  Wilson,  was  born  at  Ches- 
t«rtown,  Md.,  AprU  16,  1741 ;  died  in  Philadel-* 
phia,  Feb.  22, 1827.  He  was  at  first  apprenticed 
to  a  saddler,  and  afterwards  carried  on  that  bus 
iuess,  as  well  as  silversmith,  wat-ch-niaker,  and 
carver.    He  finally  became  a  portrait-painter, 


CHARLB8  WILSON  PKALI. 

and  was  a  good  sportsman,  naturalist,  prcAerver 
of  animals,  an  inventor,  and  was  the  first  dentist 
iu  tlie  country  who  nia4le  sets  of  artificial  teeth. 
He  took  iustructions  from  Copley,  in  Boston,  in 
1770-71.  He  studied  at  the  Rttyal  Academy  in 
London.  In  1772  he  painted  the  first  porti-ait 
of  Washington  ever  executed,  iu  the  costume 
of  a  Virginia  colonel,  and  at  the  same  time  he 
painted  a  miniature  of  Mrs.  Washington.  He  did 
military  service  and  carried  on  portrait-painting 
during  the  war  for  independence ;  and  for  fifteen 
years  he  was  the  only  portrait-painter  in  Amer- 
ica. He  made  a  porti'ait  gallery  of  Revolution- 
ary worthies,  and  opened,  in  Philadelphia,  the 
first  museum  in  the  country,  and  was  the  first 
to  give  lectures  on  natural  history.  Mr.  Peale 
painted  several  portraits  of  Washington,  among 
them  one  for  Houdon's  use  in  making  his  statue 
of  the  patriot.  He  labored  long  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  academy  of  the  fine  art«  in 
Philadelphia,  and  when  it  was  founded  he  co- 
operated faithfully  iu  its  management,  and  con- 
tributed to  seventeen  annual  exhibitions.  Most 
of  his  family  inherited  his  artistic  and  philo- 
sophical tastes. — RRMBKANi>T,his  sou,  painted  a 
portrait  of  Washington  from  life,  which  is  now 
in  the  Senate-chamber  in  Washington,  and  was 
commended  by  personal  friends  of  the  patriot 
as  the  best  likeness  of  him  (excepting  Houdon's 
statue)  ever  made.  Rembrandt  was  born  in 
Bucks  County,  Penn.,  Feb.  22,  1778;  died  in 
Philadelphia,  Oct.  3,  1860.  He  studied  under 
West  iu  London,  aud,  going  to  Paris,  painted 
portraits  of  many  eminent  men  for  his  father's 
museum. — Charles  Wilson  Peale's  youngest  son, 
Titian,  yet  (1880)  living  in  Philadelphia,  is  also 


a  painter  and  naturalist.  He  was  painter  and 
naturalist  to  the  Wilkes  South  Sea  Exploiiug 
Expedition  (which  see). 

Pea  Rldge^  Battle  at.  When  the  Confed- 
erates under  General  Pnce  fled  into  Arkansas 
(see  Missouri  Purged)  in  February,  1861,  General 
Curtis  and  a  strong  force  of  Nationals  pursued 
him.  Cnrtis  crossed  the  Arkansas  line  on  Feb. 
18  and  drove  Price  and  his  fullowera  over  the 
Boston  Mountains.  He  then  fell  back  and  took 
a  position  near  Pea  Ridge,  a  spur  of  the  Ozark 
Mountains.  Meanwhile  Price  had  been  joined 
by  General  Earl  Van  Dom,  a  dashing  young  of- 
ficer who  was  his  senior  in  rank,  and  now  took 
chief  command  of  the  Confederates.  Forty 
heavy  guns  thundered  a  welcome  to  the  young 
general.  *^  Soldiei-s!''  cried  the  general,  **  behold 
your  leader  I  He  comes  to  show  you  the  way 
to  glory  aud  immortal  renown.  He  comes  to 
hurl  back  the  minions  of  the  despots  at  Wash- 
ington, whose  ignorance, licentiousness, and  bru- 
tality are  equalled  only  by  their  craven  natures. 
They  come  to  free  your  slaves,  lay  waste  your 
plantations,  bum  your  villages,  aud  abuse  your 
loving  wives  and  beautiful  daughters."  Van 
Dom  came  from  western  Arkansas  with  gener- 
als McCulloch,  Mcintosh,  and  Pike.  The  latter 
was  a  New  Englaud  man  and  a  poet,  and  came 
at  the  head  of  a  band  of  Indians  whom  he  hsu\ 
lured  into  the  service.  The  whole  insurgent 
force  then  numbered  25,000  men ;  the  National 
troops,  led  by  Curl  is,  did  not  exceed  11,000  men, 
with  fifty  pieces  of  ai'tUlery .  On  March  5,  Cur- 
tis was  informed  by  his  scouts  of  the  swift  ap- 
proach of  an  overwhelming  force  of  Confeder- 
ates; he  coucentinted  his  army  in  the  Sugar 
Creek  valley.  He  was  compelled  to  fight  or 
make  a  disastrous  retreat.  Choosing  the  for- 
mer, he  prepared  for  the  stmggle.  Meanwhile 
Van  Dom,  by  a  quick  movement,  had  flanked 
Curtis  aud  gained  his  rear,  and  on  the  morning 
of  the  7th  he  moved  to  attack  the  Nationals, 
not  doubting  his  ability  to  crush  him  and  capt- 
ure his  traiu  of  two  hundred  wagons.  Curtis^s 
troops  were  in  battle  order.  His  first  and  sec- 
ond divisions,  on  the  left,  were  connnanded  re- 
spectively by  Generals  Asboth  aud  Sigel;  the 
third  was  under  Geueral  J.  C.  Davis,  and  com- 
posed the  ceutre,  and  the  fourth,  on  the  right, 
was  commanded  by  Colonel  CaiT.  His  line  of 
battle  extended  about  four  miles,  and  there  waa 
only  a  broad  ravine  between  his  troops  and  the 
heavy  Confederate  force.  Towards  noon  the  bat- 
tle was  opened  by  a  simultaneous  att>ack  of  Na- 
tionals and  Confederates.  A  very  severe  conflict 
ensued,  and  continued  a  greater  part  of  the  day 
with  varying  fortunes  to  each  party,  the  lines 
of  strife  swaying  like  a  pendulum.  At  aboat 
eleven  o'clock  the  pickets  on  Curtis's  extreme 
right  under  Major  Weston  were  violently  as- 
sjiiled,  and  Colonel  Osterhans,  with  a  detach- 
ment of  Iowa  cavalry  and  Davidson's  Peoria 
Battery,  supported  by  Missouri  cavalry  and  In- 
diana infantry,  attacked  a  portion  of  Van  Dorn's 
troops  before  he  was  fairly  ready  for  battle. 
Colonel  Carr  went  to  the  assistance  of  Weston, 
and  a  severe  engagement  ensued.  Thus  the 
battle  near  Pea  Ridge  was  opened.    Osterhaus 
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met  witb  a  warm  reception,  for  the  woods  were 
Kwarming  with  Confederates.    His  cavalry  were 
•Iriven  back,  when  General  Davis  came  to  his 
rescne  with  General  Sigel,  who  attacked  the 
Confederate   flank.       Soon   afterwards   Davis 
fought  severely  with  McCalloch,  Mcintosh,  and 
Pike.  Then  the  battle  raged  most  fiercely.  The 
issue  of  the  strife  seemed  doubtful,  when  the 
Eighteenth  Indiana  attacked  the  Confederate 
flank  and  rear  so  vigorously  with  ball  and  bay- 
onet that  they  were  driven  from  that  part  of 
the  field,  when  it  was  strewn  with  the  dead 
bodies  of  Tezans  and  Indians.    Tiie  Confeder- 
ates now  became  fugitives,  and  in  their  flight 
the}''  left  their  dead  and  wounded  on  the  fleld. 
Among  the  latter  were  Generals  McCuUoch  and 
JMcIntosh,  mortally  hurt.     Osterhans,  and  Sigel 
with  his  heavy  gnns,  now  went  to  the  assistance 
of  Colonel  Carr  on  the  right.    But  Carr  had  held 
Ills  ground.   There  were  no  indications  that  the 
Confederates  wished  to  renew  the  fight,  for  it 
was  now  sunset.    The  Nationals  bivouacked  on 
the  battle-field  that  night  among  the  dead  and 
dying.      The  contest   was  renewed  at  dawn 
(March  8),  when  the  Nationals  hnrled  such  a 
cieetructive  tempest  of  shot  and  shell  upon  the 
Confederates  that  the  latter  seon  broke  and  fled 
in  every  direction  in  the  wildest  confusion.  Van 
Dorn,  who  had  been  a  greater  part  of  the  day 
with  the  troops  that  fought  Carr,  concentrated 
liis  whole  available  force  on  Cnrtis's  right.   The 
latter  had  been  vigilant,  and  at  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning  he  had  been  joined  by  Sigel  and 
his  command.    The  whole  four  divisions  of  the 
atiny  were  in  position  to  fight  Van  Dorn  at  day- 
light.   With  batteries  advantageously  planted, 
and  infantry  lying  down  in  front  of  them,  Cur- 
tis opened  a  terrible  cannonade.     Battery  aft'Cr 
battery  of  the  Confederates  were  silenced  in  the 
conrse  of  two  hours,  and  so  horrible  was  the 
tempest  of  iron  that  Van  Doni  and  his  followers 
were  compelled  to  fly  to  the  shelt-er  of  the  ra- 
vines of  Cross  Timber  Hollow.     At  the  same 
time,  Sigel's  infantry,  witb  the  troops  of  the  cen- 
tre and  right,  engaged  in  the  battle.    Van  Dorn 
fled  so  suddenly,  and  in  snch  a  scattering  man- 
ner, that  it  was  difficult  for  Curtis  to  determine 
the  main  route  of  his  retreat.     General  Price 
had  been  posted  some  distance  off,  and  he,  too, 
participated  in   the  flight.     The  Confederate 
army,  made  so  strong  and  hopeful  by  Van  Dorn's 
speech  twenty-four  hours  before,  was  now  bro- 
ken intiO  fragments.  This  conflict,  called  the  bat- 
tle of  Pea  Ridge  by  the  Nationals  and  Elkhom 
l>y  t  he  Confederates,  was  a  sanguinary  one.  The 
Indians  under  Pike  shamefully  tomahawked, 
scalped,  and  mangled  the  bodies  of  National 
soldiers.     It  is  said  they  were  maddened  with 
intoxicating  drink  before  the  battle.    The  Na- 
tionals lost  1351  killed,  wonnded,  and  missing. 
The  loss  of  the  Confederates  was  never  reported. 
It  was  probably  about  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Nationals. 

PearBon,  George  F.,  was  bom  at  Exeter, 
N.  H.,  in  1799;  died  at  Portsraonth,  N.  H.,  June 
30,  1867.  He  entered  the  navy  as  midshipman, 
March  11,  1815,  and  rose  to  captain  in  1855. 
While  be  was  at  Constantinople,  in  1837  (then 


lientenant),  the  Snltan  offered  to  give  him  com- 
mand of  the  Turkish  navy,  with  the  rank  of  ad- 
miral, and  the  salary  of  $10,000  a  year.  It  was 
declined.  He  effectually  cleai-ed  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  of  pirates.  In  1865-66  he  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  Pacific  squadron. 

Peck,  John  Jay,  was  bom  at  Manlins,  N.  Y., 
Jan.  4,  1821 ;  died  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  April  21, 
1879.  He  graduated  at  West  Point,  in  1843, 
entenng  the  Second  Artillery.  He  served  in 
the  war  against  Mexico,  and  resigned  in  1853, 
settling  in  Syracuse  as  a  banker.  In  August, 
1861,  he  was  made  brigadier-general  of  volun- 
teers, and  major-general  July  4, 1862.  He  per- 
formed excellent  service  during  the  whole  Civil 
War,  especially  in  defence  of  Suffolk.  (See  Suf- 
folkf  Siege  of.)  He  was  mustered  out  in  August, 
1865,  after  which  he  was  president  of  the  State 
Life  Insurance  Company,  Syracuse. 

Peerage  of  Mrs.  Pitt.  When,  on  Oct.  5, 1761, 
William  Pitt,  well  advanced  in  years,  feeble 
from  repeated  attacks  of  hereditary  gout,  and 
his  nervous  system  unstrung,  stood  before  young 
King  George,  and  offered  his  resignation  of  the 
seals  of  office,  his  appearance  and  the  recollec- 
tion of  his  great  sei-vices  stirred  the  generous 
nature  of  the  monarch,  and  he  made  the  retiring 
minister  unlimited  offers  of  reward.  Pitt,  melt- 
ed by  the  king's  generosity,  said:  "I  confess, 
sir,  I  had  but  too  mnch  reason  to  expect  your 
majesty's  displeasure.  I  did  not  come  prepared 
for  this  exceeding  goodness;  pardon  me,  sir,  it 
overpowers,  it  oppresses  me!"  and  he  burst  into 
tears.  The  next  day  he  offered  Pitt  the  gov- 
ernorship of  Canada,  with  a  salary  of  (20,000. 
"  I  should  be  doubly  happy,"  he  said,  "  could  I 
see  those  dearer  to  me  than  myself  comprehend- 
ed in  that  token  of  royal  approbation  and  good- 
ness." The  king  took  the  hint,  and  conferred 
a  peerage  on  his  wife,  with  a  grant  of  |12,000, 
to  be  paid  annually  during  the  lives  of  herself, 
her  husband,  and  their  eldest  son.  She  was 
named  Countess  of  Chatham. 

Pegraxn,  John,  was  born  at  Richmond,  Va., 
in  18:i2;  died  at  Petersburg,  Va.,  Feb.  6,  1865, 
of  wounds  received  in  battle.  He  gi'adnat-ed  at 
West  Point  in  1856.  He  left  the  army,  and  took 
command  of  a  Confederate  regiment,  which  he 
led  when  made  a  prisoner  by  General  McClellan. 
(See  Bich  Mountain.)  In  1862  he  was  made  a 
brigadier-general,  was  a  noted  leader  in  all  the 
campaigns  in  Virginia,  and  was  regarded  as  one 
of  the  ablest  of  the  Confederate  division  com- 
manders. Wounded  in  a  battle  at  Hatchee's 
Run  (which  see),  he  died  soon  afterwards. 

Peiice^  Benjamin,  LL.D.,  scientist,  was  bom 
at  Salem,  Mass.,  April  4, 1809,  and  gradnated  at 
Harvard  University  in  1829.  In  1831  he  became 
tutor  in  mathematics  there,  and  from  1842  to 
1867  he  was  Perkins  Professor  of  Astronomy  and 
Mathematics,  and  also  consulting  astronomer  to 
The  Ephemeris  and  Nautical  Almanac  since  its 
establishment  in  1849.  Dr.  Peirce  was  a  pnpil 
of  Dr.  Bowditch,  and  read  the  proof-sheets  of 
his  translation  of  the  M6canique  Celeste,  In 
September,  1867,  he  was  appointed  superintend- 
ent of  the  United  States  Coast  Survey,  which 
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position  he  now  (1880)  holds.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  leading  Bcientitic  societies  at  home  and 
abroad ;  an  ansociute  of  the  Royal  AstTonomi- 
cal  Society  of  Loudon  since  1842 ;  member  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  London  since  1852 ;  was 
president  of  tlie  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  in  1853;  and  one  of  the 
scientific  conncil  that  established  the  Dudley 
Observatory  at  Albany  in  1855.  Dr.  Peiree  has 
published  many  scientific  essays;  and  in  1851 
he  discovered  and  announced  the  fluidity  of 
Saturn's  rings. 

Pemaquid,  Bffaine.  On  Feb.  29,  1631,  the 
President  and  Conncil  for  New  England  grant- 
ed to  Robert  Aid  worth  and  Giles  Elbridge  one 
hundred  acres  of  land  for  every  person  whom 
they  should  transport  to  the  province  of  Maine 
within  seven  years,  who  should  continue  there 
three  years,  and  an  absolute  grant  of  twelve 
thousand  acres  of  land  as  ''their  proper  inher- 
itance forever,"  to  be  laid  out  near  the  Pemaquid 
River.  In  1(>77  Governor  Andros  sent  a  sloop, 
with  some  forces,  to  take  possession  of  the  ter- 
ritory in  Maine  called  Cornwall,  which  had  been 
granted  to  the  Duke  of  York.  He  caused  a  fort 
Frederick)  to  be  built  at  Pemaqnid  Point,  a 
headland  of  the  southwest  entrance  to  Bristol 
Bay.  The  Eastern  Indians,  who,  ever  since  King 
Philip's  War,  had  been  hostile,  now  appeared 
friendly,  and  a  treaty  was  made  with  them  at 
Cusco  (April  12,  1678)  by  the  commissioners, 
which  put  an  end  to  a  distressing  war.  In  1692 
Sir  William  Phipps,  with  four  hundred  and  fifty 
men,  built  a  large  stone  fort  there,  which  was 
superior  to  any  structure  of  the  kind  that  had 
been  built  by  the  English  in  America.  It  was 
called  Fort  William  Henry,  and  was  garrisoned 
by  sixty  men.  There,  in  1693,  a  treaty  was  made 
with  the  Indians,  by  which  they  acknowledged 
subjection  to  the  crown  of  England,  and  deliv- 
ered hostages  as  a  pledge  of  their  fidelity  ;  but, 
instigated  by  the  French,  they  violated  the  trea- 
ty the  next  year.  The  French,  regarding  the 
fort  at  Pemaquid  as  *'  controlling  all  Acadia," 
determined  to  expel  the  English  from  it.  An 
expedition  against  it  was  committed  to  Iberville 
and  Bonaventnre,  who  anchored  at  Pentagoet 
(Aug.  7, 1696),  where  they  were  joined  by  the  Bar- 
on de  Ciistinc,  with  two  hundied  Indians.  (See 
Castine,  Vincent.)  These  auxiliaries  went  forward 
in  canoes,  the  French  in  their  vessels,  and  in- 
vested the  fort  on  the  14th.  Major  Chubb  was 
in  command.  To  a  summons  from  Iberville  to 
surrender,  the  ninjor  replied :  "  If  the  sea  were 
covered  with  French  vessels  and  the  land  with 
Indians,  yet  I  would  not  give  up  the  fort." 
Sonic  skirmishing  occurred  that  day,  and,  hav- 
ing completed  a  battery,  the  next  day  Iberville 
threw  some  bombs  into  the  fort,  which  great- 
ly terrified  the  garrison.  Castine  sent  a  letter, 
assuring  the  garrison  that,  if  the  place  shonid 
be  taken  by  assault,  they  would  be  left  to  the 
Indians,  who  would  give  no  quarter;  he  had 
Heeii  the  king's  letter  to  that  effect.  The  gar- 
rison, compelling  Chubb  to  surrender,  were  sent 
to  Boston,  to  be  exchanged  for  French  and 
Indian  prisoners,  and  the  costly  fort  was  de- 
molished. 


Pemberton,  John  C,  was  bom  in  Philadel- 
phia in  1818,  and  graduated  at  West  Point  in 
1837.  He  served  in  the  Seminole  War,  and 
was  aide-de-camp  to  General  Worth  in  the  war 
against  Mexico.  He  entered  the  Confederate 
service  in  April,  1861,  as  colonel  of  cavalry 
and  assistant  adjutant-general  to  General  J.  E. 
Johnston.  He  rose  to  lieutenant-general,  and 
was  the  opponent  of  Grant  in  northern  Missis< 
sippi  in  1863,  to  whom  he  surrendered,  with  his 
army,  at  Vicksbnrg  (which  see). 

Pendleton,  Edmund,  was  bom  in  Caroline 
Comity,  Va.,  Sept.  9,  1721 ;  died  at  Richmond, 
Va.,  Oct.  2:),  1803.  He  was  a  leading  member  of 
the  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses  when  the  Revo- 
lution broke  out,  and,  as  a  conservative  patriot, 
!  was  opposed  t-o  radical  Patrick  Henry.  He  was 
j  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress  (1774-75), 
I  and  President  of  the  Virginia  conventions  of  De- 
cember, 1775,  and  May,  1776,  the  latter  instruct- 
ing their  representatives  in  Congress  to  vote  for 
independence.  Mr.  Pendleton  had  been  a  mem- 
ber of  tlie  C<immittee  of  Correspondence  before 
the  war,  and  during  the  earlier  period  of  the 
war  was  one  of  the  Committee  of  Safety,  which 
controlle<l  the  military  and  naval  affairs  of  Vir- 
ginia. On  the  organization  of  the  State  Sen- 
ate he  was  ap)>oint>ed  speaker  of  the  Assembly, 
and  with  Wythe  and  Jefferson  revised  the  co- 
lonial laws.  He  was  president  of  both  the 
Conrt  of  Chancery  and  Court  of  Appeals,  and  in 
1788  he  presided  over  the  convention  that  rati- 
fied the  national  Constitution,  of  which  he  was 
a  powerful  champion.  In  1789  Washington  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Pendleton  Judge  of  the  United  States 
District  Court  of  Virginia,  but  he  declined  it; 
and  when  war  with  France  seemed  imminent, 
in  1798,  he  protested  against  hostilities  towards 
a  sister  republic. 

Peninaular  Campaign  is  the  name  of  the 
campaign  conducted  by  General  McClellan  in 
1862  on  the  Virginia  peninsula,  between  the 
York  River  and  its  tributaries  and  the  James 
River,  which  rivers  empty  into  Chesapeake  Bay 
or  its  adjacent  waters.  On  the  extremity  of  the 
)>oiiit  of  land  between  them  stands  Fortress 
Monroe.  The  campaign  continued  from  the 
landing  of  General  Hcintzelman^s  corps  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  at  Fortress  Monroe,  March 
22,  1862,  until  the  departure  of  the  army  from 
Harrison's  Landing,  in  August,  of  the  same  year, 
including  the  famous  seven  days'  battle  before 
Richmond. 

Penn,  John,  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  was  born  in  Caroline  County, 
Va.,  May  17,  1741 ;  died  Seiitember,  1788.  He 
studied  law  with  Edmund  Pendleton,  was  an 
eloquent  and  efi^ective  speaker,  and  possessed 
a  high  order  of  talent.  In  1774  he  settled  in 
Greenville  County,  N.  C,  and  was  a  delegate  in 
the  Continental  Congress  from  there  in  1775-76, 
and  from  1778  to  1780.  Mr.  Penn  was  placed  in 
charge  of  public  affairs  in  North  Carolina  when 
Coruwallis  invaded  the  state  in  1781. 

Penn,  John,  called  the  "  American  Penn,"  be- 
cause born  hei*e,  was  a  native  of  Philadelphia,  and 
died  in  Bucks  County,  Penn.,  in  February,  1795. 
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His  government  of  Pennsylvania  was  ended  by 
the  Revolution,  yet  he  remained  in  America. 
Id  1777,  having  refused  to  sigu  a  parole,  be  was 
confined  at  Fre<lerick8burg,  Va.  His  estate  was 
confiscated,  and  he  claimed  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment, for  himself  and  brother  Richard,  as 
compensation  for  their  losses,  about  $4,700,000, 
but  they  received  only  a  part  of  that  sum. 

Penn,  William,  was  the  founder  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  of  Friends,  or  Quakers,  as  a 
preacher  and  writer.  His  father  was  Admiral 
Sir  William  Penn,  of  the  royal  navy,  and  his 
mother  was  an  excellent  Dutchwoman,  of  Rot- 
tenlam.    William  was  bom  in  Loudon,  Oct.  14, 


WILUAM  PKMN. 

1644;  died  at  Ruscombe,  Berkshire,  July  30, 
1718.  He  received  very  strong  i-eligious  im- 
pressions while  he  was  yet  a  child.  At  the  age 
of  fifteen  years  ho  entered  Christ  Church  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  where,  through  the  preaching  of 
Thomas  Loe,  he  became  a  convert  to  the  doc- 
^trine  of  the  Quakers.  He,  with  two  or  three 
others,  refused  to  conform  to  the  worship  of  the 
Established  Church,  or  to  wear  the  surplice,  or 
l^own,  of  the  student.  He  and  his  companions 
even  went  so  far  as  to  strip  some  of  the  stu- 
dents of  their  robes,  for  which  he  was  exi>elled 
from  the  college.  For  this  offence  his  father 
Iteat  him  and  turned  him  out  of  the  house. 
The  mother  reconciled  them,  and  the  youth  was 
sent  to  France,  with  a  hope  that  gay  society  in 
Paris  might  redeem  him  from  his  almost  mor- 
bid soberness.  It  failed  to  do  so,  and,  on  his  re- 
turn, in  16(54,  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of 
liis  father,  he  became  a  student  of  law.  The 
great  fire  in  London,  in  166.'),  drove  him  from 
the  city  and  deepened  his  serious  convictions. 
Then  he  was  sent  to  the  management  of  his  fa- 
ther's estates,  near  Cork, Ireland,  where  he  again 
fell  in  with  Thomas  Loe,  and  became  a  Quaker 
in  all  but  garb.  On  returning  to  England,  his 
father  tried  to  persuade  him  to  conform  to  the 
customs  of  polite  society,  but  he  steadily  refused. 
He  soon  became  a  Quaker  preacher  and  a  power- 
ful controversial  writer,  producing  several  no- 


table pamphlets.  He  att-acked  the  generally  re- 
ceived doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  but  afterwards 
partially  retracted,  when  it  had  produced  great 
excitement  in  the  religious  society  of  England. 
He  was  confined  in  the  Tower  nine  months,  dur- 
ing which  he  wrote  his  principal  work,  entitled 
No  CrosSf  no  Crown.  The  Duke  of  York,  under 
whom  Admiral  Penn  had  served,  procured  his 
release.  Penn  was  aii'ested  for  preaching  in  the 
streets,  iu  Loudon,  charged  with  creating  a  tu- 
mult and  disturbing  the  peace.  His  trial  took 
place  in  the  mayor's  court.  The  jury  declai*ed 
him  not  guilty,  but  the  court  detei*mined  to 
convict  him,  and  ordered  the  jury  to  bring  in  a 
verdict  of  guilty.  They  refused,  and  were  fined 
and  sent  to  Newgate  Prison.  Afterwards  he  suf- 
fered much  persecution  for  his  non-conformity. 
He  travelled  in  Holland  and  Germany  to  prop- 
agate the  doctrines  of  Friends,  and  there  in- 
t'Crceded  in  behalf  of  his  persecuted  brethren. 
In  1672  Penn  married  a  daughter  of  Sir  Will- 
iam Springett,  and,  the  next  few  years,  de- 
voted his  time  to  preaching  and  writing.  In 
1674  he  became  umpire  in  a  dispute  between 
Fen  wick  and  Byllinge,  both  Quakers,  concern- 
ing their  pro|>erty  rights  in  New  Jersey.  Penu 
decided  in  favor  of  Byllinge,  and  afterwards 
bought  the  domain  from  him.  Penn  at  once  be- 
came zealously  engaged  in  the  work  of  coloni- 
zation, and,  desiring  to  have  a  safe  asylum  from 
pei*secution  for  his  brethren,  he  obtained  a  grant 
of  a  large  domain  in  America  from  Charles  II., 
in  1681,  in  payment  of  a  debt  of  about  $80,000 
due  to  his  father  from  the  crown.  The  char- 
ter vested  the  perpetual  proprietorship  of  the 
vast  region  (with  Delaware,  which  was  then 
annexed  to  it)  containing  forty -five  thousand 
square  miles,  in  him  and  his  heirs,  in  the  feal- 
ty of  an  annual  payment  of  two  beaver -skins. 
Penn  wished  to  call  the  domain  New  Wales, 
and  afterwards,  on  account  of  extensive  forests, 
he  suggested  Sylvania.  The  king  ordered  it  to 
be  called  Penu  Sylvania,  because  he  had  great 
admiration  for  Penn's  father.  Penn  tried  to 
get  the  secretary  to  change  the  name,  but  could 
not,  and  it  was  called  Pennsylvania  in  the  char- 
ter. Penn,  with  othei-s,  purchased  East  Jersey, 
which  was  already  a  fionrishing  colony.  (See 
New  Jersey.)  He  proposed  a  liberal  scheme  of 
government  for  his  colony.  In  September,  1682, 
he  embarked  for  America  on  the  ship  Weloomey 
and,  at  the  end  of  six  weeks,  landed  (Oct.  28, 
O.  S.)  near  the  site  of  New  Castle,  Del.,  where 
he  was  joyfully  received  by  the  settlers.  Aft-er 
conferring  with  Indian  chiefs  and- making  some 
unimportant  treaties,  he  went  up  the  Delaware 
to  the  site  of  a  portion  of  Philadelphia,  and 
there  made  a  famous  treaty,  which  gave  great 
satisfaction  to  the  natives.  (See  Penn^s  TVeaty.) 
Then  he  purchased  land  from  the  Swedes,  be- 
tween the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill  rivers,  upon 
which  he  caused  Philadelphia  to  be  laid  out. 
(See  Brotherly  Love^  City  of.)  Penu  visited  New 
York  and  New  Jersey,  and,  after  meeting  a  Gen- 
eral Assembly  (see  Pennsylvania^  he  sailed  for 
England,  August,  1684.  The  king  died  a  few 
months  after  Penu's  arrival  in  England.  He 
was  succeeded  by  James,  Duke  of  York,  who 
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was  a  warm  friend  of  Penn.  The  latter  took 
lodgings  near  the  court,  where  he  constantly 
ased  his  induence  in  obtaining  relief  for  his 
suffering  brethren,  who  thronged  his  house  by 
hundreds,  seeking  his  aid.  He  finally  obtained 
a  royal  decree,  by  which  more  than  twelve  hun- 
dred Quakers  were  released  from  prison.  This 
was  followed  by  a  proclamation  of  the  king 
(April,  1687),  declaring  liberty  of  conscience  to 
all,  and  removing  tests  and  penalties.  Mean- 
while Penn  had  made  a  tour  on  the  Continent, 
and,  by  order  of  James,  had  a  conference  with 
the  monarch's  son-in-law,  William  of  Orange, 
and  tried  to  persuade  him  to  adopt  the  princi- 
ples of  universal  toleration.  Because  Penn  had 
been  personally  intimate  with  James,  soon  after 
the  Revolution  (1688)  he  was  summoned  before 
the  Privy  Council  to  answer  a  charge. of  trea- 
son. No  evidence  appearing  against  him,  he 
was  discharged.  Not  long  afterwards,  a  letter 
from  the  exiled  monarch  to  Penn,  asking  him 
to  come  to  France,  having  been  intercepted,  he 
was  again  brought  before  the  council,  in  pres- 
ence of  King  William.  Penn  declared  his  friend- 
ship for  James,  but  did  not  approve  bis  policy, 
and  he  was  again  discharged.  In  1690  he  was 
a  third  time  accused,  and  was  arrested  on  a 
charge  of  conspiracy,  tried  by  the  Court  of  the 
King's  Bench,  and  acquitted.  The  charge  was 
renewed,  in  1691,  by  a  man  who  was  afterwards 
branded  by  the  House  of  Commons  as  a  cheat, 
a  rogue,  and  a  false  accuser.  In  the  meantime 
Pennsylvania  had  been  much  disturbed  by  civil 
and  religious  quarrels,  and,  in  1692,  the  mon- 
archs  de])rived  Penn  of  his  authority  as  gov- 
ernor of  the  province,  and  directed  Governor 
Fletcher,  of  New  York,  to  assume  the  adminis- 
tration of  Pennsylvania.  Powerful  friends  in- 
terceded in  Penn's  behalf,  and  he  was  honora- 
bly acquitted  (November,  1693)  by  the  king  and 
council.  Three  montlis  later  his  wife,  Guliel- 
ma  Maria,  died,  and,  within  two  years,  he  mar- 
ried Hannah  Callowhill,  a  Quaker  lady  of  great 
excellence.  His  proprietary  rights  having  been 
fully  restored  to  him  (August,  1694),  he  sailed 
for  Pennsylvania  with  his  wife  and  daughter,  in 
September,  1699.  He  was  soon  recalled  by  tid- 
ings that  the  House  of  Lords  was  considering  a 
measure  for  bringing  all  the  proprietary  gov- 
ernments in  America  under  the  crown.  Penn 
hastened  to  England,  giving  to  Philadelphia  a 
city  charter,  dated  Oct.  25, 1701.  It  was  one  of 
his  last  official  acts.  The  measure  which  hast- 
ened his  departure  from  America  was  soon  aban- 
doned; but  he  was  deeply  moved  with  anxiety 
about  his  affairs  in  Pennsylvania,  where  his 
son,  whom  he  had  sent  as  his  deputy,  had  been 
guilty  of  disgraceful  conduct  At  the  same 
time  his  confidential  agent  in  London,  who  was 
a  Friend,  had  left  to  his  executors  false  charges 
against  Penn  to  a  very  large  amount.  To  avoid 
extortion,  Penn  suflfered  hiniself  to  be  confined 
in  Fleet  Prison  (debtor's  jail)  for  a  long  time 
(1708),  until  his  friends  compromised  with  his 
creditors.  In  1712  Penn  made  arrangements 
for  the  transfer  of  his  proprietary  rights  to  the 
crown  for  ^60,000,  when  he  was  prostrated  by 
repeated  shocks  of  paralysis.    He  lived  six  years 


longer,  much  of  the  time  nnable  to  move,  and 
never  regained  his  mental  vigor.  Penn's  re- 
mains wei-e  buried  in  Jordan's  Cemetery,  near 
the  village  of  Chalfont  St.  Giles,  in  Bucking- 
hamshire. William  Penn's  character  was  fre- 
quently assailed  by  the  wicked  and  envious, 
during  his  life,  but  always  withont  success,  and 
Lord  Macanlay,  in  our  day,  has  been  equally  un- 
snocessful  in  his  assaults  upon  the  honor,  hones- 
ty, purity,  and  integrity  of  the  founder  of  Penn- 
sylvania, for  official  records  have  diHproved  the 
truth  of  allegations  made  by  contemporaries  and 
the  eminent  historian.  William  Penn'  hsuX  a  fine 
country  residence,  sometimes  called  <*The  Pal- 
ace," on  the  bank  of  the  Delaware  River,  near^ 
ly  opposite  Bordentown.  It  was  constructed  in 
1683,  at  an  expense  of  about  $35,000.  In  1700  his 
city  residence  in  Philadelphia  was  the  '*  Slate- 
roof  House,"  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Second 
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Street  and  Norris's  Alley.  It  was  a  spaclons 
building  for  the  time,  constnicted  of  brick  and 
covered  with  slate.  It  was  built  for  another 
in  1690.  Penn  occupied  it  while  he  remained  in 
America,  and  there  his  son,  John  Penn,  govern- 
or of  Pennsylvania  when  the  Revolution  broke 
out,  was  born.  In  that  house  the  ngent  of  Penn 
(James  Logan)  entertained  Lord  Cornbnry,  of 
New  York,  and  his  suite  of  fifty  persons.  The 
house  was  purchased  by  William  Trent,  the 
founder  of  Trenton.  Arnold  occupied  it  as  his 
headquarters  in  1778,  and  live<l  there  in  extrav- 
agant style. 

Penn's  Advertisement  and  Code.  When 
he  had  secured  his  charter  for  Pennsylvania, 
William  Penn  issued  an  advertisement  which 
contained  inducemeuta  for  persons  to  emigrate 
to  the  new  province,  and  a  scheme  of  adminis- 
tration of  Justice  suited  to  the  disposition  of  the 
Quakers.  He  declared  that  his  object  was  to 
establish  a  just  and  righteous  government  in 
the  province,  that  would  be  an  example  for  oth- 
ers. He  assupned  that  government  is  a  part  of 
religion  itself,  as  sacred  in  its  institution  and 
end ;  that  any  government  is  free  to  the  people 
under  it,  whatever  be  its  frame,  where  the  laws 
rule  and  the  people  are  a  party  to  the  laws.  He 
declared  that  governments  depend  upon  men,  not 
men  upon  governments ;  and  he  guaranteed  lib- 
erty of  conscience.  He  declared  that  none  should 
be  molested  or  prejudiced  in  matters  of  faith  and 
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worship,  and  that  nobody  should  be  compelled, 
at  any  time,  to  frequent  or  maintain  any  relig- 
ions place  of  worship  or  ministry  whatsoever.  He 
said  that  prisons  must  be  converteil  into  schools 
of  reformation  and  edncatiou ;  that  litigation 
onght  to  give  way  to  arbitration ;  that  an  oath 
was  a  superfluity,  and  made  lying  punishable  as 
a  crime.  Trial  by  Jury  was  established,  and  in 
all  cases  where  an  Indian  was  involved,  the  jury 
should  consist  of  six  white  men  and  six  barba- 
rians ;  and  that  the  person  of  an  Indian  should 
be  held  as  sacred  as  that  of  a  white  man.  Penu 
advertised  his  land  at  forty  shillings  an  acre, 
and  servants  could  hold  fifty  aci-es  in  fee-simple. 
Penn  was  so  well  known  in  his  own  country 
and  on  the  Continent,  that  perfect  confidence 
was  placed  in  his  declarations  of  every  sort. 
English  Friends,  in  large  numbers,  proposed  to 
come  over,  and  a  German  company,  led  by  Franz 
Pastorius,  bought  fifteen  thousand  acres.  This 
wan  the  commencement  of  Gennan  emigration 
to  Pennsylvania.     The  colony  flourished.    The 
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motto  on  Penn's  seal — "  Mercy  and  Justice  " 
— expressed  prominent  traits  of  his  character. 

Penn'B  Treaty.  After  William  Penn  had 
completed  the  annexation  of  the  territory  of 
Delaware  to  Pennsylvania,  and  stood  upon  his 
own  domain,  among  almost  a  thousand  new  em- 
igrants, on  the  site  of  New  Castle,  he  went,  in  a 
boat,  many  miles  up  the  river  to  the  present 
Kensington  District,  Philadelphia.  There,  un- 
der a  wide-spreading  elm,  then  just  shedding  its 
later  foliage,  he  met  representatives  of  many 
neighboring.tribes,  and  concluded  a  treaty  with 
them  for  the  purchase  of  their  lands,  which  con- 
firmed former  treaties  made  by  his  cousin,  Will- 
iam Markham,  his  general  agent.  It  was  to  be 
an  everlasting  covenant  of  peace  and  friendship 
between  the  two  races.  "  We  meet,''  said  Penu, 
''  on  the  broad  pathway  of  good  faith  and  good- 
will ;  no  advantage  shall  be  taken  on  either 
side,  but  all  shall  be  openness  and  love.  I  will 
not  call  you  children,  for  parents  sometimes 
chide  their  children  too  severely;  nor  broth- 
ers only,  for  brothers  dift'er.  The  friendship 
between  me  and  you  I  will  not  compare  to  a 
chain,  for  that  the  rains  might  rust,  or  a  falling 
tree  might  break.  We  are  the  same  as  if  one 
man's  body  was  to  be  divided  into  two  parts ; 
we  ai-e  all  one  flesh  and  blood."  Then  Penn 
gave  the  chiefs  presents,  and  they,  in  turn,  hand- 
ed him  a  belt  of  wampum,  an  official  pledge  of 


their  fidelity.  Delighted  with  his  words,  and 
with  implicit  faith  in  his  promises,  they  said : 
"We  will  live  in  love  with  William  Penn  and 
his  children  as  long  as  the  sun  and  moon  shall 
endure."  This  promise  was  kept ;  not  a  drop 
of  the  blood  of  a  Quaker  was  ever  shed  by  an 
Indian.  Penu  had  achieved  a  mighty  victory 
by  the  power  of  justice  and  love.  There  is  no 
written  record  of  that  treaty  extant ;  it  seemed 
an  ineradicable  tradition  among  both  races.  Of 
the  personal  character  of  the  European  actors  in 
it  we  have  more  information.  Penn  was  then 
thirty-eight  years  of  age.  Most  of  his  compan- 
ions —  the  tleputy-governor  and  a  few  others — 
were  younger  than  he,  and  were  dressed  in  the 
garb  of  Friends  —  the  fashion  of  the  more  sim- 
ple Puritans  during  the  Protectorate  of  Crom- 
well. The  Indians  were  partly  clad  in  the  skins 
of  beasts,  for  it  was  on  the  verge  of  winter  (Nov. 
4, 1682),  and  they  had  brought  their  wives  and 
children  to  the  council,  as  was  their  habit.  The 
scene  must  have  been  a  most  interesting  one  — 
Europeans  and  Indians  mingling  around  a  great 
fire,  kindled  under  the  high  branches  of  the  elm, 
and  the  contracting  parties  smoking  the  calu- 
met. That  tree  was  blown  down  in  1810,  and 
was  found  to  be  two  hundred  and  thirty -three 
years  old.  Upon  its  site  the  Penn  Society,  of 
Philadelphia,  erected  a  commemorative  mouu- 
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ment.     It  stands  near  the  intersection  of  Beach 
and  Hanover  streets. 

PennBylvania,  Colony  op,  one  of  the  thirteen 
original  states  of  our  Union,  has  for  its  entire 
eastern  boundary  the  Delaware  River,  so  called 
(with  the  bay)  in  compliment  to  Lord  De  la 
Warr,  or  Delaware,  governor  of  Virginia.  (See 
Virginia.)  The  Dutch  claimed  jurisdiction  over 
the  waters  of  the  bay  and  river,  and  this  right 
was  first  assailed  by  a  colony  of  Swedes,  who 
settled  upon  the  west  side  of  those  waters  in 
1638,  but  were  subdued  and  absorbed  by  the 
Dutch  in  1655.  (See  New  Stceden.)  The  ter- 
ritory west  of  the  Delaware  was  granted  bj' 
Charles  II.,  in  1684,  to  William  Penn,  son  of  the 
eminent  Admiral  Penn,  and  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  Friends.  .  (See  Penny  William.)     Ho 
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sent  settlers  to  colonize  the  doraain,  nnder  the  I 
geueral  siiperinteDdeiice  of  \yilliam  Markham, ' 
who  kiudly  treated  the  Swedes  already  there. 
Peuo  purchased  the  land  from  the  Indians 
(see  Penn^a  IV«afy),  and  founded  a  capital  city. 
The  present  area  of  the  State  of  Delaware 
was  originally  included  in  Penn's  grant,  and, 
to  prevent  any  difHculty,  the  territory  was  for- 
mally surrendered  to  Penu  by  the  Duke  of  York 
in  the  autumn  of  1682,  on  the  arrival  of  the  pro- 
prietor of  Pennsylvania.  That  territory  was  af- 
terwards known  as  the  Lower  Counties.  (See 
Delaware^  The  Colon}/  and  State  of,)  They  con- 
tinned  in  that  dependent  relation  until  the 
dose  of  the  century,  when  an  independent  leg- 
islature was  granted  them,  but  not  a  separate 
government.  Penn  arrived  at  the  site  of  New 
Castle,  Del.,  in  the  fall  of  1662,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived with  joy  by  the  inhabitants  —  Dutch, 
English,  and  Swedes.  The  settlers  were  quite 
numerous,  and  the  domain  was  divided  into  six 
counties.  He  proceeded  up  the  Delaware,  and, 
after  making  a  treaty  with  the  Indians,  he  call- 
ed representatives  of  the  counties  to  meet  him 
at  the  newly  laid  out  city  of  Philadelphia  in 
March  following.  They  were  there  at  the  ap- 
pointed time  —  Dutch,  English,  Swedes,  and 
Welsh,  for  many  of  the  latter  people  had  set- 
tled in  Pennsylvania.  A  "  Charter  of  Liberties'' 
was  then  granted  to  the  colonists  and  signe<l 
and  sealed  by  Penn's  own  hand.  (Se«  PentCs 
Charter  of  Liberties.)  Population  increased,  and 
when  the  proprietor  left  for  England  (August, 
1684)  there  were  twenty  settled  townships  and 
seven  thousand  inhabitants  in  Pennsylvania. 
He  left  Thomas  Lloyd,  a  Quaker  preacher,  gov- 
ernor of  the  prtivince,  with  five  members  of  the 
council  to  assist  him  in  administering  the  gov- 
ernment. Because  of  his  personal  regard  for 
King  James,  Penn  was  accused  of  disaffection 
to  the  new  government  aft-or  the  accession  of 
William  and  Mary  (1689),  and  sufFere<l  impris- 
onment and  deprivation  of  his  colonial  rights 
for  a  time.  Meanwhile  discontents  had  sprung 
up  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the  "  three  lower  coun- 
ties on  the  Delaware,"  offended  at  some  action 
of  the  council,  seceded  (April,  1691),  and,  with 
the  reluctant  assent  cif  Penn,  set  up  a  distinct 
and  separate  government,  with  William  Mark- 
ham  as  governor.  Ponn's  colonial  government 
was  taken  from  him  in  1692,  and  the  province 
was  placed  under  the  authority  of  Governor 
Fletcher,  of  New  York,  who  reunited  the  Dela- 
ware counties  (May,  1693)  to  the  pai-ent  prov- 
ince. All  suspicion  of  Penn's  loyalty  being  re- 
moved, his  chartered  rights  were  restored  to 
him  (Aug.  30),  and  he  appointed  his  original 
agent,  Markham,  deputy  -  governor.  Penn  re- 
turned to  America  in  December,  1699,  and  was 
pained  to  find  discontents  rife  again.  There 
was  a  clamor  for  greater  political  privileges. 
He  gave  them  a  new  charter  (Nov.  6,  1701),  far 
more  liberal  in  its  concessions  than  the  former. 
The  people  of  Pennsylvania  cheerfully  accepted 
it,  but  those  of  the  lower  counties,  whose  dele- 
gates had  withdrawn  from  the  Assembly,  de- 
clined it.  The  people  of  these  territories  evi- 
dently aimed  at  independence.   Penn  acquiesced 


in  their  decision,  and  allowed  them  a  distinct 
Assembly.  This  satisfied  them,  and  their  fimfr 
independent  Legislature  convened  at  New  Cas- 
tle in  1703.  Although  Pennsylvania  and  Dela- 
ware each  had  a  distinct  Legislature,  they  were 
under  one  government  until  1776.  The  boun- 
daries between  the  provinces  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Maryland  continued  to  be  a  topic  of  dis- 
pute for  many  years ;  it  was  finally  settle<l  by 
a  snrvey  by  Mason  and  Dixon  (1763-67).  (See 
Ma^on  and  Dixon's  Line,)  The  peaceful  policy 
with  the  Indians  inaugurated  by  Penn  at  the 
beginning  kept  the  commonwealth  quiet  while 
the  descendants  of  Penn  ruled  it.  Members  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  had  been  the  chief  set- 
tlers until,  between  1715  and  1725,  there  was  a 
heavy  immigration  of  German  and  Scot«h-Irish 
families,  and  a  few  years  later  there  was  anoth- 
er large  immigration.  During  the  Franch  and 
Indian  War,  west«m  Pennsylvania  was  the  the- 
atre of  stirring  events,  in  which  George  Wash- 
ington became  first  distinguished,  and  when  the 
quarrel  with  Great  Britain  waxed  hot,  the  peo- 
ple of  Pennsylvania  were  conspicuous  partici- 
pators, notwithstanding  there  was  diflference  of 
opinion  concerning  the  policy  of  political  inde- 
l>endence.  In  the  war  that  was  waged  for  lib- 
erty her  sons  were  found  everywhere  engaged 
on  the  side  of  the  patriots.  A  state  constitn- 
tion  was  adopted  on  Sept.  28, 1776,  when  Penn- 
sylvania took  her  place  in  tbe  union  of  states. 

Pennsylvania  Applies  for  a  Royal  Goireni- 
ment.  An  attempt  of  the  Pennsylvania  As- 
sembly, in  1764,  to  enact  a  new  militia  law 
brought  on  another  quarrel  between  the  pro- 
prietaries and  the  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple. One  of  the  fonner,  John  Penn,  was  now 
governor.  He  claimed  the  right  to  appoint  the 
ofiicers  of  the  militia,  and  insisted  upou  several 
other  provisions,  to  which  the  Assembly  would 
not  give  its  assent.  At  the  same  time  a  contro- 
versy arose  concerning  the  interpretation  of  the 
decision  of  the  Lords  of  Trade  and  Plantations, 
authorizing  the  t-axation  of  the  proprietary  es- 
tates. At  the  annual  election  (May,  1764)  the 
proprietary  party  in  Philadelphia,  by  great  ex- 
ertions, defeated  Franklin  in  that  city.  Yet  the 
anti  -  proprietary  party  had  a  large  majority  in 
the  Assembly.  The  new  Assembly  sent  Frank- 
lin to  England  again  as  their  agent,  authorized 
to  ask  fur  the  abrogation  of  the  proprietary 
authority,  auil  the  establishment  of  a  royal 
government.  The  muttcrings  of  the  gathering 
tempest  of  revolution  which  finally  gave  inde- 
pendence to  the  Americans  were  then  growing 
louder  and  louder,  and  nothing  more  was  done  in 
the  matter.  The  opponents  of  the  proprietaries 
in  Pennsylvania  were  by  no  means  unit4.'d  on 
this  point.  The  Episcopalians  and  Quakers  were 
favorable  to  a  change,  while  the  Scotch- Irish 
Presbyterians  were  opposed  to  it,  because  they 
feared  the  ascendency  of  the  Church  of  England. 
The  patronage  of  the  proprietaries  attached 
many  to  their  int^irests,  and  the  sweet  memories 
of  William  Penn  inclined  many  to  favor  them. 

Pennsylvania  Committee  of  Safety.  (See 
PennsylFania  Volunteers,) 
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Peniuiylvaxiia  Conventkm  (1774).  A  state 
convention  assembled  at  Philadelphia  in  1774, 
and  took  the  govenitHent  of  Pennsylvania  into 
its  own  hands.  Tiie  regnlar  Assembly  contin- 
ne<l  to  meet,  but  no  quorum  conld  be  obUiined; 
and  finally,  with  an  im|>otent  protest,  the  old 
colonial  legislatnre  expired  in  September. 

Pennsylvania  for  Independence.  On  June 
18,  1774,  there  was  a  general  conference  of  the 
committees  of  the  several  conuties  in  the  state. 
They  assembled  at  Carpenters'  Hall.  In  this 
conference  few,  if  any,  of  the  old  Assembly  ap- 
peared. Thomas  McKean  was  chosen  president, 
and  on  the  19th  the  one  hundred  and  four  mem- 
bers present  unanimously  approved  the  action 
of  Congress  respecting  the  formation  of  states. 
They  condemned  the  present  government  of  the 
colony  as  incompetent,  and  a  new  one  was  or- 
dered to  be  formed^ on  the  authority  of  the  x>6o- 
ple.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  24th,  with  equal 
unanimity,  the  delegates  declared,  fur  themselves 
and  their  constituents,  their  willingness  to  con- 
cur in  a  vote  of  Congress  for  independence. 

Pennsylvania  Legislatare  Hesitates  Ti- 
midity marked  the  course  of  the  Legislature  of 
Pennsylvania  in  the  autunni  of  1775,  while  the 
people  at  large,  especially  in  Philadelphia,  were 
sealonsly  in  favor  of  the  martial  proceedings  of 
Congress.  The  Assembly  was  under  the  influ- 
ence of  John  Dickinson,  who  opposed  indepen- 
dence to  the  last.  When  the  Assembly  met 
(Oct.  16,  1775),  all  of  the  members  present  sub- 
scribed to  the  usual  engagement  of  allegiance 
to  the  king.  In  a  few  days  the  Quakers  pre- 
sented an  address  in  favor  of  conciliatory  meas- 
ures, and  deprecatiug  everything  ^Mikely  to 
widen  or  perpetuate  the  breach  with  the  parent 
stAte."  The  Committee  of  Sixty  for  the  City 
and  Liberties  of  Philatlelphia,  headed  by  George 
Clynier  and  Thomas  McKean,  went  in  proces- 
sion, two  by  two,  to  the  State-house,  and  deliv- 
ered a  remonstrance,  calculated  to  counteract 
the  influence  of  Dickinson  and  the  Quakers. 
This  halting  spirit  in  the  Pennsylvania  Assem- 
bly appeared  several  months  longer,  and  on  the 
vote  fur  independence  (July  2,  1776)  the  Penn- 
sylvania delegates  were  divided. 

Pennsylvania  Paper -ouzrenoy.  In  1723 
Pennsylvania  made  its  first  issue  of  a  paper- 
currency.  It  issued,  in  March,  paper  bills  of 
credit  to  the  amount  of  $60,000,  made  them  a 
legal  tender  in  all  payments  on  pain  of  confis- 
cating the  debt  or  forfeiting  the  commodity, 
imposed  snflScient  penalties  on  all  persons  who 
presumed  to  make  any  bargain  or  sale  on  cheap- 
er terms  in  case  of  being  paid  in  gold  or  silver, 
and  provided  for  the  gradual  reduction  of  the 
bills  by  enacting  that  one  eighth  of  the  princi- 
pal, as  well  as  the  whole  interest,  should  be  paid 
annually.  It  made  no  loans  but  on  land  secu- 
rity or  plate  deposited  iu  the  loan  office,  and 
obliged  borrowers  to  pay  five  per  cent,  for  the 
sums  they  took  up.  The  scheme  worked  so 
well  that,  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year,  the  gov- 
ernment emitted  bills  to  the  amount  of  $150,000 
on  the  same  terms.  In  1729  there  was  a  new 
Bmission  of  $150,000  to  be  reduced  one  sixteenth 


a  year.  Pennsylvania  was  one  of  the  last — if  not 
the  very  last — provinces  that  emitted  a  paper- 
currency. 

Pennsylvania,  Position  op  ( 1861).  The  great 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  with  3,000,000  inhabi- 
tants, was  profoundly  moved  by  the  rising  tem- 
pest of  secession  at  near  the  close  of  1860.  There 
was  an  immense  assemblage  of  citizens  in  Inde- 
pendence Square,  Philadelphia  (called  by  Mayor 
Alexander  Henry),  on  Dec.  13.  In  his  procla- 
mation, the  mayor  said  disunion  was  inevitable, 
unless  *'  the  loyal  people,  casting  off"  the  spirit 
of  party,  should  iu  a  special  manner  avow  their 
unfailing  fidelity  to  the  Union  and  their  abid- 
ing faith  in  the  Constitution  and  laws.''  The 
Protestant  bishop  of  the  diocese  (Alonzo  Pot- 
ter, D.D.)  opened  the  meeting  with  prayer,  and 
it  was  mldresseil  by  patriotic  men  of  all  par- 
ties. The  prevailing  sentiment  expressed  iu 
the  speeches  was  highly  conservative,  and  even 
submissive  to  the  demands  of  the  slaveholder, 
while  some  more  earnest  souls  reconunended  a 
manly  and  energetic  assertion  of  the  sovereign- 
ty of  the  national  government.  The  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  meeting  proposed  the  repeal  of 
the  Personal  Liberty  Act  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  obligations  of  the  people  to  assist  iu  the  full 
execution  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law;  pointed 
with  '*  pride  and  satisfaction  to  the  recent  con- 
viction and  punishment,  in  Philadelphia,''  of 
those  who  had  attempted  to  rescue  an  alleged 
fugitive  slave  from  bondage ;  recommended  the 
passage  of  a  law  providing  for  the  payment  of 
full  remuneration  to  the  owner  of  a  slave  who 
might  lose  him  by  such  rescue ;  declared  they 
regarded  slaves  as  property,  in  accordance  with 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Unit- 
ed States ;  and,  also,  '*  that  all  denunciation  of 
slavery,  as  existing  in  the  United  States,  and 
of  our  fellow-citizens  who  maintain  that  insti- 
tution and  who  hold  slaves  under  it,  are  incon- 
sistent with  the  spirit  of  brotherhood  and  kind- 
ness which  ought  to  animate  all  who  live  under 
and  profess  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the 
American  Union."  These  obsequious  resolu- 
tions were  passed  a  week  before  tlie  South  Car- 
olina Oi-dinance  of  Secession  was  passed.  They 
did  not  express  the  sentiments  of  the  people  of 
Pennsylvania,  as  was  made  manifest  immediate- 
ly afterwards.  On  Jan.  15, 1861,  Andrew  J.  Cur- 
tin — a  Republican — was  inaugurated  governor 
of  the  state,  and  his  address  on  that  occasion 
was  a  foreshadowing  of  the  energy  and  loyalty 
to  the  Union  which  he  displayed  throughout 
the  war  that  ensued.  Two  days  afterwards  the 
Legislatnre,  by  resolutions,  approved  the  course 
of  Mnjor  Anderson  in  Charleston  and  of  Govern- 
or Hicks  of  Maryland.  (See  Maryland^  Position 
of.)  In  a  series  of  resolutions  adopted  on  the 
24th,  they  pointedly  condemned  the  secession 
movements  in  the  South,  and  pledged  *^  the  faith 
and  power  of  Pennsylvania"  to  the  support  of 
measures  for  suppressing  the  rising  insurrec- 
tion, saying :  "  All  plots,  conspiracies,  and  war- 
like preparations  against  the  United  States,  in 
any  section  of  the  country,  are  treasonable  in 
their  character,"  and  that  all  the  powers  of  gov- 
ernment should  be  used,  if  necessary,  to  sup- 
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press  tbem  "  without  delay."  By  its  loyal  gov- 
ernor and  finii  Legislatui-e,  Peunsylvauia  was 
placed  scjiuirely  as  a  stanch  supporter  of  the 
goverumeiit,  and  fully  redeemed  all  its  ple<lges. 
PemiBylvaiiia,  Rapid  Growth  of  the  Col- 
ony OP.  The  same  year  that  Penn  landed 
(1682),  twenty-three  ships  sailed  up  the  Dela- 
ware. In  less  than  a  year  eighty  houses  aud 
cottages  had  been  built,  three  hundred  farms 
laid  out,  and  plentiful  crops  had  been  gathered. 
In  1684  there  were  three  hundred  and  fifty-seven 
large  aud  well-built  houses,  and  fifty  townships 
ha<l  been  settled.  There  were  six  hundred  houses 
in  1685,  and  in  one  year  ninety  vessels  brought 
more  than  seven  thousand  emigrants  to  the  prov- 
ince. 

Pexmaylvania  Reserves.  General  Patter- 
son, commander  of  the  Department  of  Pennsyl- 
vania (see  Military  Departments  in  1861),  com- 
prehended the  wants  of  government,  and,  while 
the  capital  was  cut  off  from  communication  with 
the  loyal  people  of  the  state,  he  took  the  respon- 
sibility of  officially  requesting  (April  25)  the 
governor  of  Pennsylvania  to  direct  the  orgau- 
ization  in  that  state  of  twenty-five  regiments 
of  volunteers.  It  was  done.  These  were  in  ad- 
dition to  the  sixteen  regiments  called  for  by  the 
Secretary  of  War.  Tbe  Legislature  took  the 
twenty-five  regiments  into  the  service  of  the 
state,  the  Seci-etary  of  War  first  declining  to  re- 
ceive them.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  fine 
body  of  soldiers  known  as  the  Pennsylvania 
Reserves,  who  were  gladly  accepted  by  the  Sec- 
retary after  the  battle  of  BulFs  Run. 

PexmBjlvania  State  Oovemment.  The  first 
attempt  to  organize  a  state  government  in  Peuu- 
sylvauia  was  a  failure.  A  new  state  constitution 
had  been  formed,  and  an  election  for  members  of 
Assembly  had  been  held.  A  very  large  and  infiu- 
ential  party  in  the  state,  regarding  the  new 
constitution  as  too  democratic,  had  plotted 
against  it  in  some  counties,  and  these  had  pro- 
duced a  neglect  to  choose  the  councillors  in 
whom  the  executive  authority  was  vested.  In 
consequence  of  these  machinations,  when  the 
Assembly  met  (Nov.  28,  1776),  they  were  com- 
pelled to  adjonrn  without  organizing  a  legis- 
lature. Councillors  were  afterwards  elected, 
and  a  new  state  government  was  organized  on 
March  4,  1777,  with  Thomas  Wharton,  Jr.,  as 
president. 

Pennaylvania,  The  Statk  of,  was  governed  by 
a  code  framed  by  William  Penn,  and  several  times 
amended,  until  1776,  when  a  provisional  consti- 
tution was  prepared  by  a  convention,  of  which 
Benjamin  Franklin  was  president.  In  1790  a 
new  constitution  was  adopted,  which  has  since 
been  several  times  amended.  In  1838  provision 
was  made  for  electing,  instead  of  appointing, 
county  officers  ;  the  right  of  voting  was  limited 
to  white  persons,  and  the  term  of  judicial  offices 
was  reduced  from  life  to  ten  and  fifteen  years. 
In  1850  the  judiciary  was  made  elective  by  the 
people ;  subscriptions  to  internal  improvements 
by  municipal  authorities  was  prohibited,  aud  in 
1864  the  right  of  suffrage  was  guaranteed  to  sol- 
diers in  the  field.     An  ameuded  constitution 
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went  into  force  on  Jan.  1, 1874.  Philadelphia, 
the  oldest  and  largest  city  of  Pennsylvania,  was 
the  scene  of  very  important  events — the  meet- 
ing of  the  Continental  Congress,  the  adoption 
and  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
and  the  framing  of  the  National  Constitution. 
It  was  the  national 
capital  for  several 
years.  In  Pennsyl- 
vania occurred  the 
first  very  severe 
strain  that  tested 
the  strength  of  the 
national  govern- 
ment, in  the  Whis- 
key Insurrection 
(which  see), in  1794. 
Lancaster  was  chos- 
en as  the  seat  of  the 
state  government  in 
1799,  and  in  1812  Harrisburg  became  the  st^ito 
capital.  In  the  Civil  War  Pennsylvania  was  in- 
vaded by  the  Confederates,  and  on  its  soil  the 
decisive  battle  of  the  war  occurred,  at  Gettys- 
burg (which  see).  The  next  year  (1864)  the 
Confederates  penetrated  to  Chambersburg,  and 
nearly  destroyed  the  town  by  fire.  At  tbe  be- 
ginning of  the  Civil  War,  Pennsylvania  raised  a 
large  body  of  reserve  troops  (see  Pennsylvania 
Reserves),  aud  during  the  war  furnished  to  the 
national  army  387,284  troops. 

Pennsylvania  Troops  at  the  CapitaL  Penn- 
sylvania has  the  honor  of  having  sent  the  first 
troops  to  the  National  capital  for  its  defence, 
in  April,  1861.  The  troops  comprised  five  com- 
panies from  the  interior  of  the  state— namely, 
"Washington  Artillery^' and  "National  Light 
Infantry,"  of  Pottsville,  Schuylkill  Co.;  the 
"  Ringgold  Light  Artillery,"  of  Reading,  Bucks 
Co. ;  the  "  Logan  Guards,"  of  Lewistown,  Mif- 
flin Co.;  aud  the  "Allen  Infantry,"  of  Allen- 
town,  Lehigh  Co.  On  the  call  of  the  President, 
the  commanders  of  these  companies  telegraphed 
to  Governor  Curtin  that  their  rauks  were  full 
and  ready  for  service.  They  were  assembled  at 
Harrisburg  on  the  evening  of  April  17.  Accom- 
panied by  forty  regular  soldiers  destined  for 
Fort  McHenry,  they  went  by  rail  to  Baltimore 
the  next  morning,  and  while  passing  from  one 
railway  station  to  another  were  subjected  to 
gross  insults  and  attacked  with  missiles  by  a 
mob.  They  were  without  anns,  for  their  ex- 
pected new  muskets  were  not  reatly  when  they 
got  to  Harrisburg.  They  found  Maryland  a  hos- 
tile territory  to  pass  through,  but  they  reached 
the  capital  in  safety  early  in  the  evening  of 
April  18.  They  were  received  by  the  govern- 
ment and  loyal  people  there  with  heartfelt  joy, 
for  rumors  that  the  minute-men  of  Maryland 
and  Virginia  were  about  to  seize  W^ashingtou 
city  had  been  prevalent  all  day.  The  Pennsyl- 
vanians  wei*e  hailed  as  deliverers.  They  were 
marched  to  the  capitol-gTounds,greet'ed  by  cheer 
aft^r  cheer,  and  assigned  to  quarters  in  the  hall 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  startling 
rumor  soon  spread  over  the  city  that  2000  Na- 
tional troops  had  arrived,  well  armed  with  Miui^ 
rifles.    The  real  number  was  530.   The  disuuion- 
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ists  and  the  sympathizers  were  overawed  just 
ill  time  to  save  the  capital  from  seizure. 

PexuiBylvania  Volunteers.  The  skirmishes 
at  Lexingtou  and  Coucord  caused  gi-eat  commo- 
tiou  in  other  colonies.  A  large  public  meeting 
was  held  at  Philadelphia  (April  24,  1775),  at 
which  measures  wei-e  taken  for  entering  into 
a  volunteer  military  association,  the  spirit  of 
which  ))ervaded  the  whole  province.  Many  of 
the  young  Quakers  took  part  in  the  organiza- 
tion, in  spite  of  the  remonstrance  of  their  elders, 
and  were  disowned.  They  afterwards  formed  a 
society  called  *^  Free  Quakers."  Thomas  Mifflin 
(afterwards  a  major-general)  was  a  leading  spirit 
among  these.  John  Dickinson  (which  see)  ac- 
cepted the  command  of  a  regiment ;  so,  also,  did 
Thomas  McKean  and  James  Wilson,  both  after- 
wards signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence. The  Assembly,  which  met  soon  after- 
wards, voted  £ldOO  towards  the  expenses  of 
these  volunteers.  They  also  appointed  a  Com- 
mittee of  Safety,  with  Dr.  Franklin  as  chairman, 
which  not  only  took  measures  for  the  defence 
of  Philadelphia,  but  soon  afterwards  assumed 
the  whole  executive  authority  of  the  province. 

Pennymite  and  Yankee  War.  Trouble  be- 
gan in  Wyoming  valley  between  Connecticut 
settlers  under  the  auspices  of  the  Susquehanna 
Company  and  the  Pennsylvanians  in  1769,  when 
the  former  made  a  second  attempt  to  clear  the 
way  for  planting  a  colony  in  that  region.  (See 
Suiquehunna  Company.)  In  1768  the  proprietary 
of  Pennsylvania  purchased  of  the  Six  Nations  the 
whole  Wyoming  valley,  and  leased  it  for  seven 
years  to  three  Pennsylvanians,  who  built  a  for- 
titied  trading-house  there.  In  February,  1769, 
forty  pioneers  of  the  Susquehanna  Company 
entered  the  Wyoming  valley  and  invested  the 
block -house,  garrisoned  by  ten  men,  who  gave 
Governor  Penn  notice  of  the  situation.  Three  of 
the  Connecticut  men  were  lured  into  the  block- 
Louse  under  pretence  of  making  an  adjustment 
of  difficulties,  and  were  seized  by  the  sheriff  and 
taken  to  jail  at  Easton.  Other  emigrants  flock- 
ed in  from  Connecticut,  and  the  sherift'  called 
upon  the  posse  of  the  county  to  assist  in  their 
arrest.  The  Connecticut  people,  also,  had  built 
a  block-house,  which  they  named  Forty  Fort. 
The  sheriff  broke  down  its  doors,  arrested  thirty 
of  the  inmates,  and  sent  them  to  Easton  jail. 
When  admitted  to  bail,  they  returned  with 
about  two  hundred  men  from  Connecticut,  who 
built  Fort  Dnrkee,  just  below  Wilkesbarre,  so 
named  in  honor  of  their  commander,  John  Dnr- 
kee, the  "  bold  Bean-hiller  of  Norwich."  Then 
the  sheriff  reported  to  the  governor  that  the 
whole  power  of  the  county  was  insufficient  to 
oppose  the  **  Yankees."  Meanwhile  the  com- 
pany had  sent  commissioners  to  Philadelphia 
to  confer  upon  a  compromise.  The  governor 
(Penn)  refhsed  to  receive  them,  and  sent  an 
armed  force,  under  Colonel  Francis,  into  the 
valley.  The  sheriff  joined  Francis  with  a 
strong  armed  party,  with  a  6 -pound  cannon. 
Colonel  Durkee  and  several  of  the  inhabitants 
were  captured,  and  the  fort  was  surrendered 
upon  conditions  which  were  immediately  vio- 


lated. The  next  year  Colonel  Durkee,  released, 
took  command  of  the  Connecticut  people,  and 
captured  the  sheriff's  cannon ;  also  one  of  the 
leading  Pennsylvanians  (Amos  Ogden),  who  had 
fortified  his  house.  Imitating  the  bad  faith  of 
their  opponents,  the  Yankees  seized  his  prop- 
erty and  burned  his  house.  Groveruor  Penn 
now  (1770)  called  upon  Qeneral  Gage,  in  com- 
mand of  the  British  troops  at  New  York,  for  a 
detachment  "to  restore  order  in  Wyoming." 
He  refused.  In  the  autumn  Ogden  marched  by  • 
the  Lehigh  route,  with  one  hundred  and  forty 
men,  to  surprise  the  settlers  in  Wyoming.  From 
the  mountain-tops  he  saw  the  farmers  in  the 
valley  pursuing  their  avocations  without  sus- 
picion of  danger.  He  swooped  down  upon  the 
settlement  in  the  night,  and  assailed  Fort  Dur- 
kee, then  filled  with  women  and  children.  The 
fort  and  the  houses  of  the  settlement  were  plun- 
dered, and  many  of  the  chief  inhabitants  were 
sent  to  Easton  jail.  The  Yankees  left  the  val- 
ley, and  the  "Pennymites,"  as  the  Pennsylva- 
nians were  called,  took  possession  again.  On 
the  night  of  Dec.  18  the  Connecticut  people,  led 
by  Lazarus  Stewart,  returned,  and,  attacking 
Fort  Durkee,  with  the  shout  of  "Huzza  for 
King  George !"  captured  it  and  drove  the  Penny- 
mites  out  of  the  valley.  In  January  following 
they  returned  in  force,  wheu  Stewart,  perceiv- 
ing that  he  could  not  long  resist  them,  fled 
from  the  valley  (Jan.  20, 1771),  leaving  a  garri- 
son of  twelve  men  in  the  fort,  who  were  made 
prisoners  and  sent  to  Easton.  Peace  reigned 
there  until  near  midsummer,  when  Captain  Zeb- 
ulon  Butler,  with  seventy  armed  men  from  Con- 
necticut aud  a  party  under  Stewart,  suddenly 
descended  from  the  mountains  and  menaced  a 
new  furt  which  Ogden  had  built.  The  besieged, 
within  strong  works,  were  well  supplied  with 
provisions,  and  defied  their  assailants.  Ogden 
managed  to  escape,  went  to  Philadelphia,  and 
induced  the  governor  (then  Hamilton)  to  send 
a  detachment  of  one  hundred  men  to  Wyoming. 
The  expedition  was  unsuccessful.  The  besiegers 
kept  them  at  bay,  aud  the  siege,  during  which 
several  persons  were  killed,  was  ended  Aug.  11. 
By  the  terms  of  capitulation,  the  Pennsylvani- 
ans were  to  leave  the  valley.  So  ended  the 
contest  for  1771.  The  Yankees  held  the  covet- 
ed domain,  and,  under  the  advice  of  the  Con- 
necticut Assembly,  they  organized  civil  govern- 
ment there  upon  a  democratic  system.  The 
government  was  well  administered,  the  colony 
rapidly  increased,  and  the  people  were  prosper- 
ous and  happy.  The  settlement  was  incorpo- 
rated with  the  colony  of  Connecticut,  after  a 
judicial  decision  in  England.  (See  Susquehanna 
Company.)  The  ten-itory  was  called  Westnjore- 
land,  and  attached  to  Litchfield  County,  Conn., 
and  its  representatives  were  admitted  into  the 
General  Assembly.  Wilkesbarre  was  laid  out, 
and  for  four  years  peace  smiled  upon  the  beau- 
tiful valley.  Suddenly,  in  the  autumn  of  1775, 
the  Pennsylvanians,  encouraged  by  Governor 
Penn,  renewed  the  civil  war,  killing  and  im- 
prisoning the  inhabitants.  The  Continental 
Congress  interfered  in  vain ;  but  when  the 
proprietary  government  was  abolished,  in  the 
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progress  of  the  contest  for  indepeDdence,  this 
**  Penny  mite  and  Yankee  War''  was  suddenly 
ended. 

Penobsoot  The  fint  permanent  English 
occupation  of  the  region  of  the  Penobscot — to 
'which  tlie  French  laid  claim — was  acquired  in 
1759,  when  Qovernor  Pownall,  of  Massachnsetts, 
with  the  couHent  of  the  Legislature,  caused  a 
fi)rt  to  be  built  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
Penobscot  (now  Fort  Knox),  near  the  village  of 
Prospect,  which  was  named  Fort  Pownall.  An 
arme<l  force  from  Massachusetts  took  possession 
of  the  region,  built  the  fort,  cut  off  the  commu- 
nications of  the  Eastern  Indians  (the  only  ones 
then  hostile  to  the  English),  and  so  ended  the 
contest  for  the  Penobscot  i-egion  by  arms. 

Penobscot;  Expedition  to  the.  A  British 
force  of  several  hundred  men  fnim  Nova  Scotia 
unt'ered  eastern  Maine  and  establisliefl  them- 
selves in  a  fortifie<l  place  on  the  Penobscot 
Kiver.  Miuisachusetts  sent  a  force  to  dislodge 
the  intruders.  The  expedition  consisted  of 
nineteen  armed  vessels  (three  of  them  Conti- 
nental), under  Captain  Saltonstali,  of  Connecti- 
cut, and  fifteen  hundred  militia,  commanded  by 
General  Lovell.  These  were  borne  on  the  fleet 
of  Sultonstall,  and  landed  (July  26,  1779)  near 
the  obnoxious  post,  with  a  loss  of  one  hundred 
men.  Finding  the  works  too  strong  for  his 
troops,  Lovell  sent  to  General  Gates,  at  Bos- 
ton, to  forward  a  detachment  of  Continentals. 
Hearing  of  this  expedition.  Sir  George  Collins, 
who  had  boon  made  chief  naval  commander  on 
the  American  station,  sailed  for  the  Penobscot 
with  tive  heavy  war-ships.  Tlie  Massachusetts 
troops  re-embarked  (Aug.  l'{)  when  Sir  George 
approached,  and,  in  the  smaller  vessels,  fled  up 
the  river.  When  they  found  they  could  not  es- 
ca|>e,  they  ran  five  frigates  and  ten  smaller  ves- 
sels ashoro  and  blew  them  up.  The  others  were 
captured  by  the  British.  The  soldiers  and  sea- 
men escaped  to  the  shore,  and  suffered  mnch 
for  want  of  provisions  while  traversing  an  un- 
inhabited country  for  one  hundred  miles. 

Penobscot  Taken  PosaeBaion  of  by  the 
Frenoh.  The  "Company  of  New  France,"  which 
hud  purchased  Sir  W.  Alexander's  rights  to  ter- 
ritory in  Nova  Scotia  through  Stephen,  Lord  of 
La  Tour,  in  1630,  conveyed  the  territory  on  the 
banks  of  the  River  St.  John  to  this  nobleman  in 
1635.  Rossellon,  commander  of  a  French  fort 
in  Aca<lia,  sent  a  French  man-of-war  to  Penob- 
scot and  took  possession  of  the  Plymouth  trad- 
ing-house thei-e,  with  all  its  goods.  A  vessel 
was  sent  from  Plymouth  to  recover  the  prop- 
erty. The  French  fortified  the  place,  and  were 
so  strongly  intrenched  that  the  expedition  was 
abandoned.  The  Plymonth  i>eople  never  after- 
wards recovered  their  interest  at  Penobscot. 

Penaacola  (  1814 ).  In  April,  1814,  Andrew 
Jiickson  was  commissioned  a  miioor-general  in 
the  anny  of  the  United  Stat-es  and  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  Seventh  Military  District. 
While  he  was  yet  an*anging  the  treaty  with 
the  conquered  CreekH,  he  had  been  alarmed  by 
reports  of  succor  and  refuge  given  to  some  of 
them  by  the  Spanish  authorities  at  Peusacola, 


and  of  a  commnnication  opened  with  them  by 
a  British  v'essel  which  had  landed  arms  and 
agenta  at  Appalachicola.  In  consequence  of  his 
report  of  these  doings,  he  received  oitiers  to  take 
possession  of  Pensacola.  But  these  orders  were 
six  months  on  the  way.  Meanwhile  two  British 
sloops- of- war,  with  two  or  three  smaller  vessels, 
had  arrive<l  at  Pensacola,  and  were  pi'oclaim- 
ed  (Aug.  4)  as  the  van  of  a  mnch  larger  naval 
force.  Colonel  Edward  Nichols  had  been  permit- 
ted to  land  a  small  bo<ly  of  troojis  at  Pensacola, 
and  to  draw  around  him,  arm,  and  train  hostile 
refugee  Creeks.  Jackson's  headqnart'ers  were 
at  Mobile.  Late  in  August  the  mask  of  Span- 
ish neutrality  was  removed,  when  nine  British 
vessels  of  war  lay  at  anchor  in  the  harbor  of 
Pensacola,  and  Colonel  Nichols  was  made  a  wel- 
come giiest  of  the  Spanish  governor.  A  British 
flag,  raised  over  one  of  the  Spanish  forts  there, 
proclaimed  the  alliance  ;  and  it  was  found  that 
Indian  runners  had  been  sent  out  from  Pensa- 
cola among  the  neighboring  Seminole -Creeks, 
inviting  them  to  Pensacola,  there  to  be  enrolled 
in  the  service  of  the  British.  Almost  one  thou- 
sand of  these  barbarians  were  gathered  there, 
where  they  i-eceived  arms  and  ammunition  in 
abundance  from  the  British  officers.  Nichols 
also  sent  out  proclamations  to  the  inhabitAnta 
of  the  Gulf  region  ctmtaining  inflammatory  apr 
peals  to  the  prejudices  of  the  French  and  the 
discontent  of  others ;  and  he  fold  his  trooi»s 
that  they  were  called  upon  to  make  long  anil 
tedious  marches  in  the  wilderness  and  to  con- 
ciliate the  Indians.  At  this  juncture  Jackson 
acted  promptly  and  effectively,  without  the  ad- 
vice of  his  tardy  government.  He  caused  a 
beat-up  for  volunteers,  and  very  soon  two  thou- 
sand sturdy  young  men  were  r^^d.v  for  the  field. 
After  they  arrived  Jackson  took  some  time  to 
get  his  forces  well  in  hand;  and  early  in  No- 
vember he  marched  from  Fort  Montgomery, 
which  was  due  noith  from  Pensacola,  with  four 
thousand  ardent  troops — some  Mississippi  dra- 
goons iu  the  advance — and  encamped  within 
two  miles  of  Pensacola  on  the  evening  of  Nov. 
6.  He  sent  word  to  the  Spanish  governor  that 
he  had  come,  not  to  make  war  on  a  neutral 
]mwer,  nor  to  injure  the  town,  bnt  to  deprive 
the  enemies  of  the  Republic  of  a  place  of  ref- 
uge. His  messenger  (Major  Pierre)  was  in- 
struct«4l  to  denmnd  the  sniremler  of  the  forts. 
When  Pierre  approached,  under  a  flag  of  truce, 
he  was  flrotl  Ufmn  by  a  12-)K>under  at  Fort 
St.  Michael,  which  was  garrisoned  by  British 
troops.  Jackson  sent  Pierre  again  at  midnight 
with  a  proposition  to  the  governor  to  allow 
Americans  to  occupy  the  forts  at  Pensacola  nn- 
til  the  Spanish  government  could  send  a  suffi- 
cient force  to  maintain  neutrality.  This  propo- 
sition was  rejected ;  and  Jackson,  satisfied  that 
the  governor's  protestations  of  inability  to  re- 
sist the  British  invasion  were  only  pretexts, 
marched  upon  Pensacola  before  the  dawn  with 
three  thtuisand  men.  They  avoided  the  fire  of 
the  forts  and  the  shipping  in  the  harbor,  and 
the  centre  of  the  column  made  a  gallant  charge 
into  the  town.  They  were  met  by  a  two-gnn 
battery  in  the  principal  street,  and  showers  of 
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bullets  from  the  bouses  and  gardeiis.  TLe  Amer- 
icans, led  by  Captiiiu  Laval,  captured  the  bat- 
tery, when  the  fi-ighteued  governor  appeai*ed 
Avith  a  white  flag  ami  promised  to  comply  with 
Ally  terms  if  Jackson  would  spara  the  town. 
All  iustant  surrender  of  all  the  forts  was  de- 
manded and  promised,  and,  aft-er  some  delay,  it 
vifiH  done.  The  British,  also  alarmed  by  this 
midden  attack,  blew  up  Fort  Barancas,  six  miles 
from  Pensacola,  which  they  occupied  ;  and  early 
in  the  moniing  (Nov.  7, 1814)  their  ships  left  the 
harbor,  bearing  away,  besides  the  British,  the 
Spanish  commandant  of  the  forts,  with  four 
hundred  men  and  a  considerable  number  of 
Indians.  The  Spanish  governor  (Manreqnez) 
was  indignant  because  of  the  flight  of  his  Brit- 
ish friends,  and  the  Creeks  were  deeply  im- 
pressed with  a  feeling  that  it  would  be  impru- 
dent to  again  defy  the  wrath  of  General  Jack- 
son. He  had,  by  this  expedition,  accomplished 
three  important  results — namely,  the  expulsion 
of  tbe  British  from  Pensacola,  the  scattering  of 
the  gathering  Indians  in  great  alarm,  and  the 
punishing  of  the  Spaniards  for  such  perlidy. 

Pensacola  Occupied  by  the  Spaniards. 
When  Iberville,  the  Canailiau  (which  see),  was 
on  his  way  to  plant  a  colony  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi  River,  he  attempted  to  enter 
Pensacola  Bay,  but  found  himself  confronted 
by  Spaninnls  in  arms,  who  had  come  from  Vera 
Cruz  and  built  a  fort  there,  under  the  guns  of 
which  lay  two  Spanish  ships.  The  Spaniards 
Btill  claimed  the  whole  circuit  of  the  Qnlf  of 
Mexico,  and,  jealous  of  the  designs  of  the  French, 
had  hastened  to  occupy  Pensacola  harbor,  the 
best  on  the  Gulf.  The  barrier  there  construct- 
ed ultimately  established  the  dividing  line  be- 
tween Florida  and  Louisiana.  In  1696  Don  An- 
dre d'Arriola  was  appointed  the  first  governor 
of  Pensacola,  and  took  possession  of  the  prov- 
ince. He  built  a  fort  with  four  bastions,  which 
lie  called  Fort  Charles;  also  a  church  and  some 
houses. 

Pensacola  Taken  bj  the  Spaniards  (1781). 
On  Feb.  28,  1781,  Galvez,  the  Spanish  governor 
of  Louisiana,  sailed  from  New  Orleans  with 
fourteen  hundred  men  to  seize  Pensacola,  Fla. 
He  could  etfect  but  little  alone;  but  finally  he 
was  Joined  (May  9)  by  an  arme4  squadron  from 
Havana,  and  by  a  reinforcement  from  Mobile. 
Galvez  now  gained  possession  of  the  harbor  of 
Pensacola,  and  soon  afterwards  Colonel  Camp- 
bell, who  commanded  the  British  garrison  there, 
surrendered.  Pensacola  and  the  rest  of  Florida 
hud  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  British  by 
the  treaty  of  1763.  Two  years  after  Galvez  capt- 
ured the  place  (1783)  the  whole  province  was 
retroceded  to  Spain. 

Pensions  of  Revolutionary  Soldiers.  In 
1820  a  curtaibnent  of  the  public  expenses  was 
clamored  for,  and  the  first  act  in  that  direction 
was  to  weed  out  the  Revolutionary  |>ensioners. 
Their  number  then  was  alnmt  sixteen  thousand, 
the  greater  part  citizens  of  the  Northern  States. 
Their  aggregate  pensions  amounted  to  $3,000,000 
aninially.  An  act  was  passed  to  restrict  pen- 
sioners to  such  applicants  as,  upon  a  schedule 


of  their  property,  exhibited  under  oath,  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  (Calhoun)  should  judge  indigent. 
All  were  excluded,  with  a  very  few  exceptions, 
whose  scheilules  exceeded  |200.  Under  this 
stringent  rule  the  list  of  pensionei-s  was  re- 
duced about  one  half. 

Pepperell,  Sir  Wiluam,  was  born  at  Kittery 
Point,  Me.,  June  27,  1696;  died  there,  July  6, 
1759.  His  father,  a  Welshman,  came  to  New 
England  ns  apprentice  to  a  fisherman,  where 
he    married.      The   son    been  me    a   merchant, 
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amassed  a  largo  fortune,  and  became  an  influ- 
ential man.  Fitted  by  temperament  for  mili- 
tary life,  l^e  was  frequently  engaged  against  the 
Indians,  and  attained  much  distinction.  About 
1727  he  was  appointed  one  of  his  majesty's 
council  for  the  province  of  Massachusetts,  and 
held  the  office,  by  re-election,  thirty-two  con- 
secutive yeai-s.  Appointed  Chief-justice  of 
Common  Pleas  in  1730,  he  became  eminent  as  a 
jurist.  In  1745  he  commanded  the  successful 
expedition  against  Lonisburg,  and  was  knight- 
ed. On  visiting  England  in  1749,  he  was  com- 
missioned colonel  in  the  British  army ;  became 
m^or-general  in  1755;  and  lieutenant-general 
in  1759.  From  1756  to  1758  Sir  William  was 
acting  governor  of  Massachusetts  before  the 
arrival  of  Pownall. 

Pequod  Port,  Attack  on  the.  The  princi- 
pal fort  of  the  Pequods,  or  rather  their  pali- 
saded village,  was  upon  a  hill  near  the  Mystic 
River,  in  the  town  of  Stonington,  Conn.  It  was 
crowded  with  men,  women,  and  children,  all  nn- 
snspicious  of  danger  near,  when,  on  the  night 
of  May  25, 1637,  Captain  Jolin  Mason,  with  about 
two  hundred  New-Euglanders  and  several  hun- 
dred Indians,  lay  near,  like  crouching  tigers, 
ready  to  spring  upon  their  prey.  Sounds  of 
mirth  were  heard  in  the  fort  until  late  in  the 
night.  Just  at  dawn,  when  deep  slumber  made 
the  Indian  cnnip  silent,  Mason  and  his  follow- 
ei-s,  led  by  Uncas  and  a  Pequod  sachem  who 
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had  deserted  his  people,  crept  silently  to  within 
a  rod  of  the  palinades  and  completely  surround- 
ed the  fort.  The  sleepers  were  awakened  hy 
the  barking  of  a  dog,  when  a  Peqnod  sprang  to 
his  feet  and  cried,  **  Englishmen !  Englishmen  T 
There  were  two  sally-jHirts  to  the  fort.  Into 
one  of  these  Mason  entered,  and  Captain  John 
Underbill  (which  see)  rushed  in  at  the  other, 
each  followed  by  white  men  and  Indians.  There 
was  no  chance  for  escape  to  the  doomed  Pe- 
quods  but  by  overpowering  the  assailants.  In 
the  confusion  of  a  sudden  awakening,  the  resist- 
ance was  feeble.  The  women  and  children  tried 
to  hide  themselves.  The  assailants  made  indis- 
criminate slaughter.  The  weapons  were  not 
swift  enough  in  the  work  of  destruction.  "  We 
must  bum  them,"  Mason  cried,  and,  snatching  a 
firebrand,  he  thrust  it  into  the  dried  branches 
and  mats  that  covered  the  wigwams.  Others 
followed  the  example,  and  very  soon  the  whole 
palisaded  village  was  ablaze.  Through  the  fire 
and  smoke  the  Indians  attempted  to  escape,  but 
they  met  the  guns  and  swords  of  Englishmen 
first,  and  the  weapons  of  a  circle  of  hostile  bar- 
barians more  remote.  "  Such  a  dreadful  terror 
did  the  Almighty  let  fall  upon  their  spirits," 
wrote  Mason,  **  that  they  would  fly  from  us  and 
run  into  the  very  flames,  where  many  of  them 
perished."  Of  the  whole  six  or  seven  hundre<l 
people  who  lay  quietly  slumbering  before  the 
dawn  within  the  palisades,  only  seven  escaped 
the  fii-e  and  sword.  "  Thus,"  piously  exclaimed 
Captain  Mason,  *'did  the  Lord  Judge  among  the 
heathen !"  Only  two  Englishmen  were  killed, 
and  about  twenty  wounded.  The  Indians  who 
escaped  carried  the  dreadful  news  to  Sassacus, 
who,  a  few  miles  distant,  had  still  about  three 
hundrad  warriors  at  his  command.  Fearing 
these,  the  treacherous  Narragansets  deserted 
the  English,  but  Uncas  remained  true.  The 
Peqnod  War  continued  five  mouths.  (See  Fe- 
quod  War.) 

Pequod,  "War,  The.  The  most  powerful  of 
the  New  England  tribes  were  the  Pequods  (see 
Indians),  whoso  territory  extended  from  Narra- 
ganset  Bay  t^  Hndson's  River,  and  over  Long 
Island.  Sassacus,  their  emperor,  ruled  over 
twenty-six  native  princes.  He  was  bold,  cruel, 
cool,  calculating,  treacherous,  haughty,  fierce, 
and  malignant.  Jealous  of  the  friendship  of 
the  English  for  the  Mohegans,  and  believing  the 
garrison  at  the  month  of  the  Connecticut  River 
would  soon  be  strengthened  (see  Sayhrook)  and 
endanger  his  dominions,  Sassacus  determined  to 
exterminate  the  white  people.  He  tried  to  in- 
dnce  the  Narragansets  and  the  Mohegans  to  join 
him  in  the  business.  The  united  tribes  might 
put  4000  braves  on  the  war-path  at  once,  while 
there  were  not  more  than  250  Englishmen  in  the 
Connecticut  valley  capable  of  bearing  arms. 
Sassacus  undertook  the  task  alone.  First  his 
people  kidnapped  children,  murdered  men  alone 
in  the  forests  or  on  the  waters,  and  swept  away 
fourteen  families.  A  Massachusetts  trading- ves- 
sel was  seized  by  the  Indians  at  Block  Island, 
plundered,  and  its  commander,  John  Oldham, 
munlered.  They  were  allies  of  the  Pequods, 
who  protected  them.    The  authorities  at  Boston 


sent  Eudicott  and  Captain  Gardiner  to  chastiae 
them.  With  a  small  military  force  in  three  ves- 
sels they  entered  Long  Island  Sound.  They 
killed  some  Indians  at  Block  Island,  and  left 
the  domain  a  blackened  desolation.  Then  they 
went  over  to  the  mainland,  made  some  demands 
which  they  ooald  not  enforce ;  desolated  fieldii, 
bunied  wigwams,  killed  a  few  people  acd  de- 
parted. The  exasperated  Peqnods  sent  ambas- 
sadors to  the  Narragansets  urging  them  to  join 
in  a  war  of  extermination.  Through  the  influ- 
ence of  Boger  Williams,  who  rendered  good  for 
evil,  the  Narragansets  were  not  only  kept  from 
Joining  the  Pequods,  but  became  allies  of  the 
English  in  making  war  upon  them.  All  through 
the  next  winter  the  Pequods  harassed  the  set- 
tlements in  the  Connecticut  valley,  and  in  the 
spring  of  1637  the  colonists  determined  to  make 
war  upon  the  aggressors.  They  had  slain  more 
than  thirty  Englishmen.  Massachusetts  sent 
troops  to  assist  the  Connection t  people.  The 
English  were  Joined  by  the  Mohegans  nnder 
Uncas,  and  the  entire  army  was  nnder  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  John  Mason,  who  had  been  a 
soldier  in  the  Netherlands.  The  little  army  pro- 
ceeded by  water  to  the  Narragauset  country-, 
whence  the  Peqnods  would  least  expect  attack, 
and  marched  npon  their  rear.  The  Indians,  see- 
ing them  sail  eastward,  concluded  the  English 
had  abandoned  the  ex|»edition  and  the  Connec- 
ticut valley.  It  was  a  fatal  mistake.  The  white 
people  were  Joined  by  many  Narragansets  and 
Niantics,  and  while  Sassacus  was  dreaming  of 
the  flight  of  the  Europeans,  more  than  five  huD- 
dred  warriors,  pale  and  dusky,  were  mai-chiug 
swiftly  to  attack  his  stronghold  near  the  waters 
of  the  Mystic  River.  Mason  was  accompanied 
by  Captain  Underbill,  another  brave  soldier. 
When  the  invaders  reached  the  foot  of  the  hill 
on  which  the  fort  of  Sassacus  stood — a  circular 
structure  strongly  palisaded,  embracing  seventy 
wigwams  covered  with  matting  and  thatch — 
they  were  yet  undiscovered.  The  sentinels  could 
hear  the  sounds  of  reveli*y  among  the  savages 
within  the  fortress.  At  midnight  all  was  still. 
Two  hours  before  the  dawn  (May  26,  1637)  the 
invaders  marched  upon  the  fort  in  two  columns. 
The  Indian  allies  grew  fearful,  for  Sassacus  was 
regai*ded  as  all  but  a  god.  Uncas  was  firm.  The 
dusky  warriors*lingered  behind,  and  formed  a 
cordon  in  the  woods  around  the  fortress  to  kill 
any  who  might  attempt  to  escape.  The  moon 
shone  brightly.  Stealthily  the  little  army  crept 
up  the  hill,  when  an  aroused  sentinel  awakened 
the  sleepers  within  the  fort.  Mason  and  Under- 
bill, approaching  from  opposite  directions,  burst 
in  the  sally-ports.  The  terrified  savages  rushed 
out,  but  were  driven  back  by  swords  and  mus- 
ket-balls. Their  thatched  wigwams  were  fired, 
and  within  an  hour  about  six  hnndre<l  men, 
women,  and  children  were  slain.  The  blood- 
thirety  and  the  innocent  shared  the  same  fate. 
Only  a  few  of  the  Pequods  escaped  death,  and 
Cotton  Mather  afterwards  wrote,  "  It  was  sup- 
posed that  no  less  than  five  or  six  hundred  Pe- 
quod  souls  were  brought  down  to  hell  that  day." 
Sassacus  was  not  there ;  he  was  at  another  fort 
near  the  Thames,  opposite  the  site  of  New  Loo'^ 
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don.  Sassacns  sat  stately  and  sullen  when  told 
of  the  massacre  at  the  Mystic.  His  warriors 
were  furious,  and  they  threatened  his  life  if  he 
did  not  immediately  lead  them  against  the  in- 
vaders. Just  then  the  blast  of  a  trumpet  was 
heard.  The  white  invaders  were  near,  full  two 
hundred  strong.  The  savages  fled  with  their 
women  and  children  across  the  Thames,  through 
the  forest  and  over  green  savannas  westwai-d, 
closely  pursued.  The  fugitives  took  refnge  in 
Sosco  Swamp,  near  Fairfield,  where  they  all  sur- 
rendered to  the  English  excepting  Sassacus  and 
u  few  followers  who  escaped.  A  nation  had  per- 
ished in  a  day.  That  blow  gave  peace  to  New 
England  for  forty  years.  Tlie  last  representa- 
tive of  the  pnre  blood  of  the  Peqnods,  probably, 
was  Eunice  Mauwee,  who  died  at  Kent,  Conn., 
about  the  year  1860,  aged  one  hundred  years. 
Sassacus  took  refuge  with  the  Mohawks,  who, 
at  the  request  of  the  Narragansets,  cut  off  his 
head. 

Percy  (Earl),  Hugh,  was  born  Aug.  25,  1742; 
died  July  10, 1817.  Entering  the  army  in  his 
youth,  he  first  saw  service  under  Prince  Ferdi- 
nand in  Germany.  He  com- 
manded as  brigadier- general 
against  the  Americans  in  1775- 
76.  To  Lexington,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  affray  there  (April, 
1775),  he  led  a  timely  rein- 
forcement, and  in  the  fall  of 
1776  he  assisted  in  the  re- 
duction of  Fort  Washington 
(which  see).  The  next  month 
his  mother  died,  when  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  baronetcy  of  Percy,  and  returned 
to  England.  He  became  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land in  June,  1786. 

Perkins,  Jacob,  inventor,  was  born  at  New- 
buryport,  Mass.,  July  9,  176(5;  died  in  London, 
July  30,  1849.  So  early  as  his  fifteenth  year  he 
carried  on  the  business  of  a  goldsmith  in  New- 
buryport,  and  he  early  invented  a  method  for 
plating  shoe-buckles.  He  made  dies  for  coining 
money  when  the  United  States  Mint  was  under 
consideration.  He  was  then  twenty -one,  and 
when  he  was  twenty-four  he  invented  a  machine 
for  making  nails  at  one  operation,  and  steel 
plates  for  bank-notes,  which,  it  was  supposed, 
could  not  be  counterfeited.  After  living  in  Bos- 
ton, New  York,  aiid  Philadelphia,  he  went  to  Eng- 
land (1815),  where  he  perfected  steam-engines, 
and  for  many  years  carried  on  a  large  manufac- 
tory in  London.  He  originated  the  process  used 
by  bank-note  engravers  for  transfeiTiug  an  en- 
graving from  one  steel  plate  to  another,  and  per- 
fected many  other  inventions,  for  which  he  re- 
ceived the  gold  medal  of  the  Society  of  Arts  in 
Loudon. 

Perry,  Matthew  Calbbaith,  was  bom  at 
Newport,  R.  I.,  in  1794 ;  died  in  New  York,  March 
4, 1858,  He  was  a  brother  of  Commodore  O.  H. 
Perry,  and  entered  the  navy  as  midshipman  in 
1809.  In  command  of  the  CyanCj  in  1819,  he  fixed 
the  locality  of  the  settlement  of  Liberia.  (See 
Colonization  Society y  Jmeiican.)  Ho  captured  sev- 
eral pirate  vessels  in  the  West  Indies  from  1821 
U.— 19 
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to  1824,  and  was  employed  on  shore  from  1833  to 
1841,  when  he  again,  as  commodore,  went  to  sea 
in  command  of  squadrons  for  several  years,  en- 
gaging in  the  siege  of  Vera  Cruz  in  1847.  From 
1852  to  1854  he  commanded  the  expedition  to  Ja- 
pan, and  negotiated  a  very  important  treaty  with 
the  rulers  of  that  empire,  which  has  led  to  won- 
derful results  in  the  social  and  religious  condi- 
tion of  that  people,  and  secured  great  advan- 
tages to  America. 

Perry,  Ouver  Hazard,  was  bom  at  South 
Kingston,  R.  I.,  Aug.  23, 1785;  died  in  Trinidad, 
W.  I.,  of  yellow  fever,  Aug.  23, 1819.   He  entei-ed 
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the  navy  as  midshipman  in  1799 ;  served  in  the 
Tripolitan  War;  had  charge  of  a  flotilla  of  gun- 
boats in  New  York  harbor  in  1812;  and  in  1813 
was  called  to  the  command  of  a  fleet  on  Lake 
Erie.  He  first  served  under  Chauncey  on  Lake 
Ontario.  His  squadron  was  built  at  Presque 
Isle  (now  Erie),  and  on  Sept.  10,  1813,  he  gained 
a  complete  victory  over  a  British  squadron.  (See 
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Lake  EHe,  Battle  of,)  He  was  then  only  master- 
commander,  but  was  immediately  promoted  to 
captain,  and  received  the  thanks  of  Congress 
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and  a  medal.  He  assisted  HaiTison  in  retaking 
Detroit  late  in  1813.  In  1815  Perry  commanded 
the  Java  in  Decatnr's  squadron  in  the  Mediter- 
rauean^  and  in  1819  he  T^as  sent  against  the  pi- 
rates in  the  West  Indies.  The  name 
and  fame  of  Perry  is  held  in  loving 
rememhrance  hy  the  Americans.  In 
1860  a  tine  marhle  statue  of  him  by 
Walcutt  was  erected  in  a  public  square 
in  Cleveland,  O.,  >vith  imposing  cere- 
monies, and  a  fine  monument  to  his 
memory  has  been  erected  in  Newport, 
R.L  At  the  unveiling  of  the  statue 
at  Cleveland,  George  Bancroft,  the  his- 
torian, delivered  an  a<ldress;  Dr.Usher 
Parsons,  Perry's  surgeon  in  the  light 
on  Lake  Erie,  read  an  historical  dis- 
course, and,  at  a  dinner  afterwards, 
about  three  hundred  surviving  sol- 
diers of  the  War  of  1812-15  sat  down. 
The  average  of  their  ages  was  about 
seventy  years,  and  the  aggregate  of 
the  venerable  company  was  about 
20,000  years! 

Perry's  Battle-flag.  On  the  even- 
ing of  the  9th  of  September,  1813,  Com- 
modore Perry  called  around  him  the 
officers  of  his  squadron  and  gave  in- 


structions to  eaeh  in  writing,  for  he  had  de- 
termined to  attack  the  British  squadron  at  it.s 
anchorage  the  next  day.  The  conference  ended 
at  about  ten  o'clock.  The  unclouded  moon  wan 
at  its  full.  Just  before  the  officers  departed. 
Perry  brought  out  a  square  battle-flag  which 
had  been  privately  prepared  for  him  at  Erie.  It 
was  blue,  and  bore  in  large  white  letters  made 
of  muslin  the  alleged  dying  words  of  Lawrence 
— "  Don't  give  up  the  ship."  **  When  this  flag 
shall  be  hoiste<l  at  the  main-yard,"  said  Perry, 
'Mt  shall  be  your  signal  for  going  into  action.*^ 
This  flag  is  at  the  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis. 
(See  Lake  Ei-ity  BaUle  of.) 

Perry's  Famooa  Despatch.  When  Commo- 
dore PeiTy  had  fought  the  victorious  battle  on 
Lake  Erie  (which  see),  and  his  eye  saw  at  a 
glance  that  victory  was  secure,  he  wrote  in  pen- 
cil on  the  back  of  an  old  letter,  resting  the  paper 
on  his  navy  cap,  the  following  despatch  to  Gen- 
eral Harrison,  the  first  clause  of  which  has  often 
been  quoted : 

"We  have  met  the  enemy  and  they  are  ours:  two  ships, 
two  brigs,  one  Khooner.  and  one  eloup. 

Yours,  with  great  respect  and  esteem, 

O.  H.  Pkbrt.  " 

Many  songs  were  written  and  sung  in  commem- 
oration of  Perry's  victory.  One  of  the  most  pop- 
ular of  these  was  "  American  Perry,"  beginning, 

*'  Bold  Barclay  one  day  to  Proctor  did  say, 
Tin  tired  or  Jamaica  and  cherry; 
So  let  us  go  down  to  that  new  floating  town 
And  get  some  American  Terry. 
Oh.  cheap  American  Perry  I 
Most  pleasant  American  Perry! 
We  need  only  bear  down,  knock  and  call. 
And  we'll  have  the  American  Perry.  ^' 

Among  the  caricatures  of  the  day  was  one  by 
Charles,  of  Philadelphia,  representing  John  Bull, 
in  the  person  of  the  king,  seate^l,  with  his  hand 
pressed  upon  his  stomach,  indicating  pain,  which 
the  fresh  juice  of  the  pear,  called  perry,  will  pro- 
duce. Queen  Charlotte,  the  king's  wife  (a  fair 
likeness  of  whom  is  given),  enters  with  a  bottle 
labelled  *'  Perry,"  out  of  which  the  cork  has  flown, 
and  in  the  foam  are  seen  the  names  of  the  vessels 
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composing  tbe  American  squadron.  She  says, 
"Johnny,  -won't  you  take  some  more  Pen-yt" 
John  Bull  replies,  while  writhing  in  pain  pi*o- 
duced  hy  perry, "  Oh !  Perry !  I !  Curse  that  Perry ! 
One  disaster  after  another — I  have  not  half  re- 
covered of  the  hloody  nose  I  got  at  the  boxing- 


they  made  Richard  Hawes  *^  Provisional  Govern- 
or of  Kentucky  '^  while  Bragg's  plundering  bfinds 
were  scouring  the  state  and  driving  away  south- 
ward thousands  of  hogs  and  cattle  and  numer- 
ous trains  bearing  bacon,  breadstuffs,  and  stoi-e- 
goods  taken  from  merchants  in  various  large 


^^6^^i,Ctr*xtX/     ^   <^-n^ 
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match !"  This  last  expression  refers  to  the  capt- 
ure of  tbe  ^oxej'  by  the  American  schooner  Etx- 
ierprUe.  This  caricature  is  entitled  ''Queen 
Charlotte  and  J(»huny  Bull  got  their  dose  of 
PeiTy."  The  point  will  be  better  perceived  by 
remembering  that  one  of  the  principal  vessels  of 
the  British  squadron  was  named  the  Queen  Char- 
lotte^ in  honor  of  the  royal  consoii;.  In  a  ballad 
of  the  day  occur  the  following  lines: 

•'Od  Erie's  wave,  while  Barclay  brave, 
With  Charlotte  nnaking  merry. 
He  chanced  to  take  tbe  belly  ache, 
Wo  drenched  him  so  with  Perry.  ^* 


towns.  As  a  show  of  honesty,  these  raiders  gave 
Confederate  scrip  in  exchange.  Regarding  Ken- 
tucky as  a  part  of  the  Confederacy  (see  Kentucky 
Ordinance  of  Seoeenon),  conscription  was  put  in 
force  by  Bragg  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  The 
loyal  people  cried  for  help.  The  cautious  Buell 
made  a  tardy  response.  He  had  been  engaged 
in  a  race  for  Louisville  with  Bragg,  and  on  the 
Ist  of  October  turned  to  strike  his  opponent. 
His  army,  100,000  strong,  was  arranged  in  three 
corps,  commanded  respectively  by  Generals  Gil- 
bert, Crittenden,  and  McCook.     General  George 


Sluteti  Cimtidk  andStJutrnf  UuHjot  tAfirtkre  ^  ffhr&^ 


PenTville,  Battle  at.  Bragg^s  troops  f(»rmed 
A  j auction  with  those  of  General  E.  Kirby  Smith 
(see  Bichmond,  Ky,)  at  Frankfort,  Oct.  1,  when 


H.  Thomas,  Buell's  second  in  command,  had 
charge  of  the  right  wing,  and  soon  began  to  feel 
the  Confederates.    Bragg,  outflanked,  fell  slow- 
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ly  back  towards  Springfield,  when  Bnell,  in- 
formed that  he  was  moving  to  concentrate  his 
army  at  Harrodsbnrg  or  Perry  ville,  ordered  the 
central  division  of  his  army  nnder  Gilbert  to 
march  for  the  latter  place.  The  head  of  this 
division,  under  General  R.  B.  Mitchell,  fell  in 
with  a  heavy  force  of  Confederates  (Oct.  7)  with- 
in five  miles  of  Perry ville,  drawn  np  in  battle 
order.  These  were  pressed  back  about  thi'ee 
miles,  when  General  Sheridan's  division  was  or- 
dered up  to  an  eligible  position.  Bnell  was 
there,  and,  expecting  a  battle  in  the  morning, 
he  sent  for  the  flank  corps  of  Crittenden  and 
McCook  to  close  up  on  his  right,  and,  if  possible, 
surround  the  Confederates.  There  was  a  delay 
in  the  arrival  of  Crittenden,  and  Bragg,  perceiv- 
ing his  peril,  had  begun  to  retreat.  He  was 
anxious  to  secure  the  exit  of  the  plunder-trains 
from  the  state.  As  Crittenden  did  not  speedily 
arrive,  Bragg  resolved  to  give  battle  in  his  ab- 
sence. His  army  was  immediately  commanded 
by  General  Polk.  There  had  been  a  sharp  en- 
gagement on  the  morning  of  the  8th,  when  the 
Confederates  were  repulsed  and  driven  back  by 
troops  under  Colonel  D.  McCook,  of  Sheridan's 
division,  with  Bamett's  battery,  some  Michigan 
cavalry,  and  a  Missouri  regiment.  The  Confed- 
erates were  repulsed,  and  so  ended  the  prelim- 
inary battle  of  that  day.  Mitchell,  Sheridan, 
Rousseau,  and  Jackson  advanced  with  troops 
to  secure  the  position,  and  a  Michigan  and  an  In- 
diana battery  were  planted  in  commanding  po- 
sitions. A  recounoisance  in  force  was  now  made. 
Bragg  was  stealthily  approaching,  being  well 
masked,  and  Cheatham's  division  fell  suddenly 
and  heavily  upon  McCook's  flank  with  horrid 
yells,  when  the  raw  and  outnumbered  troops  of 
General  Terrell  broke  and  fled.  General  Jack- 
son had  been  killed.  In  an  attempt  to  rally  his 
troops,  Terrell  was  mortally  wounded.  When 
Terrell's  force  was  scattered,  the  Confederates 
fell  with  equal  weight  upon  Rousseau's  division. 
An  attempt  to  destroy  it  was  met  by  Stark- 
weather's brigade  and  the  batteries  of  Bush  and 
Stone,  who  maintained  their  positions  for  near- 
ly three  hours,  until  the  ammunition  of  both 
infantry  and  artillery  was  nearly  exhanst'Cd. 
Bush's  battery  had  lost  thirty-five  horses.  Mean- 
while, Rousseau's  troops  fought  stubbornly,  and 
held  their  position  while  resisting  Confederates 
commanded  by  Brngg  in  person.  The  Con  fed 
erates  finally  made  a  tierce  charge  on  the  brigade 
of  Lytle,  hurling  it  back  with  heavy  loss.  They 
pressed  forward  to  Gilbert's  flank,  held  by  Mitch- 
ell and  Sheridan.  The  latter  held  the  king-point 
of  the  Union  position.  He  quickly  turned  his 
guns  on  the  assailants,  when  Mitchell  sent  Car- 
lin's  brigade  to  the  support  of  Sheridan's  right. 
This  force  charged  at  the  double-quick,  broke 
the  Confederate  line,  and  drove  them  through 
Perry  ville  to  the  protection  of  their  batteries  on 
the  bluflf  beyond.  Meanwhile,  Colonel  Good- 
ing's brigade  had  been  sent  to  the  aid  of  McCook, 
and  fought  with  great  persistence  for  two  hours 
against  odds,  losing  full  one  third  of  its  number, 
its  commander  being  made  prisoner.  General 
Bnell  did  not  know  the  magnitude  of  the  san- 
guinary battle  until  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 


noon, when  McCook  sent  a  request  for  reinforce- 
ments. They  were  promptly  sent.  The  conflict 
ended  at  dark  in  a  victory  for  the  Nationals, 
the  Confederates  having  been  repulsed  at  all 
points,  and  during  the  night  they  retired  to 
Harrodsbnrg,  where  Bragg  was  Joined  by  Kirby 
Smith  and  General  Withers.  All  fled  towards 
East  Tennessee,  leaving  1200  of  their  sick  and 
wonnded  at  Harrodsbnrg,  and  about  25,000  bar- 
rels of  pork  at  various  points.  The  retreat  was 
conducted  by  General  Polk,  covered  by  Wheel- 
er's cavalry.  Buell's  effective  forco  that  ad- 
vanced on  Perry  ville  was  58,000,  of  whom  22,000 
were  raw  troops.  He  lost  in  the  battle  at  Per- 
ry ville  4348  men,  of  whom  916  were  killed.  The 
Confederate  loss  was  estimated  at  about  the 
same.  Bragg  claimed  to  have  captured  fifleen 
guns  and  400  prisoners.  It  is  believed  that  the 
Confederates  lost  more  than  they  gained  by 
their  plundering  raid.  Buell  was  soon  super- 
seded in  command  by  General  Rosecrans,  and 
the  name  of  the  Army  of  the  Ohio  was  changed 
to  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland. 

Penonal  Liberty  Laws.  The  unrighteous 
provisions  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  (which 
see),  and  the  danger  to  the  liberty  of  free  col- 
ored citizens,  caused  several  states  to  pass  laws 
for  their  protection.  The  laws  of  Maine  pro- 
vided that  no  public  officer  of  the  8tat«  should 
arrest  or  aid  in  so  doing,  or  in  detaining  in  any 
building  belonging  to  the  state, or  county  or  town 
within  it,  any  alleged  fugitive  slaves;  so  that 
business  was  left  to  the  United  States  officers. 
The  laws  of  New  Hampshire  provided  that  any 
slave  coming  into  that  state  by  the  consent  of 
the  master  should  be  free,  and  declared  that  an 
attempt  to  hold  any  person  as  a  slave  within 
the  state  was  a  felony,  unless  done  by  an  officer 
of  the  United  States  in  the  execution  of  legal 
process.  This  was  to  relieve  the  people  of  the 
duty  of  becoming  slave-catchers  by  command  of 
the  United  States  officers.  The  law  in  Vermont 
provided  that  judicial  officers  of  the  state  should 
take  no  cognizance  of  any  warrant  or  process  un- 
der the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  and  that  no  person 
should  assist  in  the  removal  of  any  alleged  fugi- 
tive from  the  state,  excepting  United  States  of- 
ficers. It  also  ordered  that  the  privilege  of  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpuSf  and  a  trial  of  facts  by  a 
Jury,  should  be  given  to  the  alleged  fugitive, 
with  the  state's  attorney  for  counsel.  This  was 
a  nullification  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law.  The 
law  in  Massachusetts  provided  for  trial  by  jury 
of  alleged  fugitive  slaves,  who  might  have  the 
services  of  any  attorney.  It  forbade  the  issuing 
of  any  process  under  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  by 
any  legal  officer  in  the  state,  or  "  to  do  any  offi- 
cial act  in  furtherance  of  the  execution  of  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Law  of  1793  or  that  of  1850."  It 
forbade  the  use  of  any  prison  in  the  state  for 
the  same  purpose.  All  public  officers  were  for- 
bidden to  assist  in  the  arrest  of  alleged  fugitive 
slaves,  and  no  officer  in  the  state,  acting  as  Unit- 
ed States  commissioner,  was  allowed  to  issue  any 
warrant,  excepting  for  the  summoning  of  wit- 
nesses, nor  allowed  to  hear  and  try  any  cause 
under  the  law.  This,  also,  was  a  virtual  nulli- 
fication of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law.   The  law  in 
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Connecticat  was  intended  only  to  prevent  the 
kidnapping  of  free  persons  of  color  within  its 
borders,  by  imposing  a  heavy  penalty  apon  those 
who  should  cause  to  be  arrested  any  free  colored 
person  with  the  intent  to  redace  him  or  her  to 
slavery.  The  law  in  Rhode  Island  forbade  the 
carrying  away  of  any  person  by  force  out  of  the 
^state,  and  provided  that  no  public  officer  should 
officially  aid  in  the  execution  of  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Law,  and  denied  the  nse  of  the  Jails  for 
that  purpose.  Neither  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
nor  Pennsylvania  passed  any  laws  on  the  sub- 
ject, their  statute-books  already  containing  acts 
which  they  deemed  sufficient  to  meet  the  case. 
The  law  in  Michigan  secured  to  the  person  ar- 
rested the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  fMheas  eorpusy 
a  trial  by  jury,  and  the  employment  of  the  state's 
attorney  as  connsel.  It  denied  the  nse  of  the  jails 
in  the  execution  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  and 
imposed  a  heavy  penalty  for  the  arrest  of  free 
colored  persons  as  fugitive  slaves.  The  law  in 
Wisconsin  was  precisely  like  that  of  Michigan. 
The  remainder  of  the  free-labor  states  refrained 
from  passing  any  laws  on  the  subject. 

Peters,  Hugh,  was  bom  at  Fowey,  Cornwall, 
Eng.,  in  1599 ;  execute<l  in  London,  Oct.  16, 1660. 
He  was  a  clergyman  and  politician,  and  after 
imprisonment  for  non-conformity  he  went  to 
Rotterdam,  where  he  preached  several  years. 
He  came  to  New  England  in  1635,  succeeded 
Roger  Williams  us  pastor  at  Salem,  aud  excom- 
muuicatecl  his  adherents.  In  politics  and  com- 
merce he  was  equally  active.  In  1641  he  sailed 
for  England,  to  procure  an  alteration  in  the  nav- 
igation laws,  and  had  several  interviews  with 
the  king  (Charles  I.).  He  preached  to  and  com- 
manded a  regiment  of  Parliamentary  troops  in 
Ireland  in  1649,  and  afterwards  held  civil  offices. 
After  the  restoration  he  was  committed  to  the 
Tower,  and  soon  afterwards  beheaded  for  high- 
treason,  as  having  been  concerned  in  the  death 
of  Charles  I.  He  wrote  a  work  called  A  Good 
Work  for  a  Good  MagUiratey  in  1651,  in  which  he 
recommended  burning  the  historical  records  in 
the  Tower.  Differing  estimates  have  been  made 
of  his  character. 

Peters,  Richard,  was  bom  near  Philadelphia, 
Aug.  S^2, 1744 ;  died  there,  Aug.  21, 1828.  He  was 
a  distinguished  lawyer,  a  good  German  scholar, 
and  a  bright  wit.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Rev- 
olution he  commanded  a  company,  but  Congress 
placed  him  with  the  Board  of  War,  of  which  he 
was  made  secretary  in  June,  1776,  and  served  as 
snch  nntil  December,  1781.  In  1782-83  he  was 
a  member  of  Congress,  and  from  1789  nntil  his 
death  he  was  Uuite<l  States  District  Judge  of 
Pennsylvania.  Our  country  is  indebted  to  Judge 
Peters  for  the  introduction  of  gypsum  as  a  fer- 
tilizer. In  1797  he  published  an  account  of  his 
exiierience  with  it  on  his  own  farm.  He  was 
President  of  the  Philadelphia  Agricultural  So- 
ciety. 

Petera^  Samuel  Andrew,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  was 
born  at  Hel>ron,  Conn.,  Dec.  12,  1735 ;  died  in 
New  York,  April  19,  1826.  He  graduated  at 
Yale  College  in  1757,  became  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  in  1762  took  charge  of 


the  Episcopal  churches  at  Hebron  and  Hartford. 
He  opposed  the  movements  of  the  patriots,  and 
became  exceedingly  obnoxious  to  them,  and  in 
1774  he  was  obliged  to  flee  to  England.  In  1781 
he  published  A  General  History  of  Connedumty 
which  has  been  characterized  as  the  "  most  un- 
scrupulous and  malicious  of  lying  narratives.'' 
In  it  he  gave  pretended  extracts  from  the  "  Blue 
Laws"  (which  see),  and  the  whole  narrative  ' 
shows  an  'Mndependence  of  time,  place,  and 
probabilities.''  In  1794  he  was  chosen  bishop 
of  Vermont,  but  was  never  consecrated.  In 
1805  he  returned  to  America,  and  towards  the 
latt<er  years  of  his  life  lived  in  obscunty  in  New 
York  city,  chiefly  on  a  small  pension. 

Peterabiirg,  Final  Struggle  at.  The  Army 
of  the  Potomac  had  its  winter  quarters  in  front 
of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  in  1864-^ 
The  left  of  the  former  held  a  tight  grasp  upon 
the  Weldon  road,  while  the  Army  of  the  James, 
on  the  north  side  of  that  river,  and  forming  the 
right  of  the  besiegers  of  Petersburg  and  Rich- 
mond, had  its  pickets  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
latter  city.  Sheridan,  at  the  same  time,  was  at 
Kernstown,  neor  Winchester,  full  master  of 
the  Shenandoah  valley  from  Harper's  Ferry  to 
Staunton.  Grant's  chief  business  during  the 
winter  was  to  hold  Lee  tightly  while  Sherman, 
Thomas,  and  Canby  were  making  their  impor- 
tant conquests,  in  accordance  with  the  compre- 
hensive plan  of  the  lieutenant-general.  The 
leaders  in  the  Confederate  government  at  Rich- 
mond contemplated  the  abandonment  of  Vir- 
ginia and  the  concentration  of  the  troops  of 
Lee  and  Johnston  south  of  the  Roanoke.  The 
politicians  of  Virginia  would  not  allow  such  a 
movement,  nor  would  Lee  have  led  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia  out  of  that  state ;  so  Davis 
aud  his  compeers  had  to  abandon  their  pn>Ject. 
Besides,  Grant  held  Lee  so  flrmly  that  he  had 
no  free  choice  in  the  matter.  It  was  near  the 
close  of  Mai^ch,  1865,  before  Grant  was  ready 
for  a  general  movement  against  Lee.  Early  in 
December  Warren  had  seized  the  Weldon  road 
farther  south  than  had  yet  been  done.  He  de- 
stroyed it  (Dec.  7)  all  the  way  to  the  Meherin 
River,  meeting  with  little  opposition.  A  few 
weeks  later  there  was  some  sharp  skirmishing 
between  Confederate  guuboat«  and  National  bat- 
teries near  Dutch  Gap  Canal.  (See  Amphibioiu 
Engagement  on  the  James  River,)  A  little  later  a 
movement  was  made  on  the  extreme  left  of  the 
Nationals  to  seize  the  Southside  Railway  and 
to  develop  the  strength  of  Lee's  right.  The 
entire  army  in  front  of  Petersburg  received 
marching  orders,  and,  on  Feb.  6,  the  flanking 
movement  began.  After  a  sharp  flght  near 
Hatcher's  Run,  the  Nationals  permanently  ex- 
tended their  left  to  that  stream.  (See  Hatcker^s 
liuny  Battle  of)  Grant  now  determined  to  cut 
off  all  communication  with  Richmond  north  of 
that  city.  The  opportunity  offered  towards  the 
middle  of  February.  Lee  had  drawn  the  greater 
portion  of  his  forces  from  the  Shenandoah  val- 
ley, and  Sheridan,  under  instructions,  made  a 
grand  cavalry  raid  against  the  northern  com- 
munications with  the  Confederate  capital,  and 
especially  for  the  seizure  of  Lyudibnrg.    It  was 
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a  most  destrnctive  march,  and  very  bewildering 
to  the  Confederates.  (See  Sheridan's  Raid,  1865. ) 
This  raid,  the  Jttuctiou  of  the  National  armies  in 
North  Carolina,  and  the  operations  at  Mobile 
(which  see)  and  in  central  Alabama  (see  Wil- 
«(m'«  Baid)f  satisfied  Lee  that  he  conld  no  longer 
maintain  his  position,  unless,  by  some  means, 
his  army  might  be  vastly  increased  and  new 
and  ample  resources  for  its  snpply  obtained. 
He  had  recommended  the  emancipation  of  the 
slaves  and  making  soldiers  of  them,  but  the 
slave  interest  was  too  powerful  in  the  civil 
conncils  of  the  Confederacy  to  obtain  a  law  to 
that  effect.  Viewing  the  situation  calmly,  he 
saw  no  hope  for  the  preservation  of  his  anny 
from  starvation  or  capture,  nor  for  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Confederacy,  except  in  breaking 
through  Grant's  lines  and  forming  a  junction 
with  Johnston  in  North  Carolina.  He  knew 
such  a  movement  would  be  perilous,  but  he  re- 
solved to  attempt  it;  and  ho  prepared  for  a 
retreat  from  the  Appomattox  to  the  Roanoke. 
Grant  saw  symptoms  of  such  a  movement,  and, 
on  March  24  (1865),  issued  an  order  for  a  general 
forward  movement  on  the  29th.  On  the  25th 
Lee's  army  attempted  to  break  the  National 
line  at  the  strong  point  of  Fort  Steadman,  in 
front  of  the  Ninth  Corps.  (See  Fort  Steadman,) 
They  also  assailed  Fort  Haskell,  on  the  left  of 
Fort  Steadman,  but  were  repulsed.  These  were 
sharp  but  fruitless  struggles  by  the  Confeder- 
ates to  break  the  lino.  The  grand  movement  of 
the  whole  National  army  on  the  29th  was  begun 
by  the  left,  for  the  purpose  of  turning  Lee's  right, 
with  an  overwhelming  force.  At  the  same  time 
Sheridan  was  approaching  the  Southside  Rail- 
way to  destroy  it.  Lee's  right  intrenched  lines 
extended  beyond  Hatcher's  Run,  and  against 
these  and  the  men  who  held  them  the  turning 
column  marched.  General  Onl,  with  three  di- 
visions of  the  Army  of  the  James,  had  been 
drawn  from  the  north  side  of  that  river  and 
transferred  to  the  left  of  the  National  lines  be- 
fore Petersburg.  The  remainder  of  Ord's  com- 
mand was  left  in  charge  of  General  Weitzel,  to 
hold  the  extended  lines  of  the  Nationals,  full 
thirty- five  miles  in  length.  Sheridan  reached 
Dinwiddle  Court-house  towards  the  evening 
of  March  29.  Early  that  morning  the  corps 
of  Warren  (Fifth)  and  Humphreys  (Second) 
moved  on  parallel  roads  against  the  flank  of 
the  Confederates,  and,  when  within  two  miles 
of  their  works,  encountered  a  line  of  battle.  A 
sharp  fight  occnrred,  and  the  Confederates  were 
repulsed,  with  a  loss  of  many  killed  and  wonnd- 
ed  and  100  made  prisonere.  Warren  lost  370 
men.  Lee  now  fully  comprehended  the  perils 
that  menaced  him.  The  only  line  of  communi- 
cation with  the  rest  of  the  Confederacy  might 
bo  cut  at  any  hour.  He  also  perceived  the  ne- 
cessity of  strengthening  his  right  to  avert  the 
impending  shock  of  battle;  likewise  of  main- 
taining his  extended  line  of  works  covering 
Petersburg  and  Richmond.  Not  aware  of  the 
withdrawal  of  troops  from  the  north  side  of  the 
James,  he  left  Longstreet's  corps,  8000  strong, 
to  defend  Richmond.  Lee  had  massed  a  great 
body  of  his  troips — some  15,000—  at  a  point  in 


front  of  the  corps  of  Warren  and  Humphreys, 
the  former  on  the  extreme  right  of  the  Confed- 
erates. There  Lee  attempted  (March  30)  to 
break  through  the  National  lines,  and  for  a 
moment  his  success  seemed  assured.  A  part  of 
the  line  was  pushed  back,  but  Griffin's  division 
stood  firm  and  stemmed  the  fierce  torrent,  while 
Ayres  and  Crawford  re-formed  the  broken  col- 
umn. Wan-en  soon  assumed  the  offensive,  made 
a  countercharge,  and,  by  the  aid  of  a  part  of 
Hancock's  corps,  drove  back  the  Confederates. 
Lee  then  struck  another  blow  at  a  supposed 
weak  point  on  the  extreme  left  of  the  Nation- 
als, held  by  Sheridan.  A  severe  battle  ensued. 
(See  Five  ForkSy  Battle  of.)  Both  parties  lost 
heavily.  On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  all 
the  National  guns  in  front  of  Petersburg  open- 
ed on  the  Confederate  lines  from  Appomattox  to 
Hatcher's  Run.  Wright,  Parke,  and  Onl,  hold- 
ing the  intrenchments  at  Petersburg,  were  or- 
dered to  follow  up  the  bombardment  with  an 
assault.  The  bombardment  was  kept  up  un- 
til four  o'clock  in  the  morning  (April  2),  and 
the  assault  began  at  daybreak.  Parke  carrie<l 
the  outer  line  of  the  Confederate  works  in  his 
front,  but  was  checked  at  an  inner  line.  Wright 
drove  everything  before  him  to  the  Boydtou 
plank-road,  where  he  turned  to  the  left  towards 
Hatchei*'s  Run,  and,  pressing  along  the  rear  of 
the  Confederate  intrenchments,  captui^ed  sever- 
al thousand  men  and  many  guns.  Ord's  divi- 
sion broke  the  Confederate  division  on  Hateh- 
er's  Run,  when  the  combined  forces  swung 
round  to  the  right  and  pushed  towards  Peters- 
burg from  the  southwest.  On  the  same  day 
the  Southside  Railway  was  firat  struck  at 
three  points  by  the  Nationals,  who  had  driv- 
en the  Confederat-es  from  their  ihtrenchments 
and  captured  many.  This  achievement  effect- 
ually cut  off  one  of  Lee's  most  important  com- 
munications. Gibbon's  division  of  Oi'd's  com- 
mand captured  two  strong  redoubts  south  of 
Petersburg.  In  this  assault  Gibbon  lost  about 
500  men.  The  Confederates  were  now  confined 
to  an  inner  line  of  works  close  around  Peters- 
burg. Longstreet  went  to  the  help  of  Lee,  and 
the  latter  ordered  a  charge  to  be  made  to  recov- 
er some  of  the  lost  intrenchments.  It  failed; 
and  so  ended  the  really  last  blow  struck  for  the 
defence  of  Richmond  by  Lee's  army.  General 
A.  P.  Hill,  one  of  Lee's  best  officers,  was  shot 
dead  while  reconnoitring.  Lee  now  perceived 
that  he  could  no  longer  hold  Petersburg  or  the 
capital  with  safety  to  his  army.  At  half- past 
ten  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning  (April  2)  he 
telegraphed  to  the  government  at  Richmond: 
''My  lines  are  broken  in  three  places;  Rich- 
mond must  be  evacuated  this  evening."  Then 
Lee's  troops  withdrew  from  Pctei-sburg,  and  the 
struggle  there  ended. 

Petersburg,  Operations  against  (1864). 
This  city,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Appomattox 
River,  about  twenty  miles  from  Richmond  and 
fift-een  from  City  Point,  was  occupied,  in  the 
snnmier  of  1864,  by  a  large  Confederate  force, 
who  cast  up  strong  intrenchments  upon  its  ex- 
posed sides.  When  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
was  led  to  the  south  side  of  the  James  River 
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(June  14-16),  it  began  immediate  operations 
ugaiDst  Petersburg,  which  was  now  the  strong 
flefence  of  Richmond.  Butler,  at  Bermuda  Hun- 
dred, was  very  securely  intrenched.  Grant  sent 
General  Smithes  troops  quickly  back  to  him  after 
the  battle  at  Cool  Arbor  (which  see),  and  di- 
rected him  to  co-operate  with  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  in  an  attempt  to  capture  Petersburg. 
On  June  10  Butler  sent  10,500  men,  under  Gill- 
more,  and  1500  cavalry,  under  Kantz  (which  see), 
to  attack  the  Confederates  at  Petersburg ;  at  the 
same  time  two  guuboato  went  up  the  Appomat- 
tox to  bombard  an  earthwork  a  little  below  Pe- 
tersburg. The  troops  crossed  the  Appomattox 
four  miles  above  City  Point,  and  marched  on 
Petersburg,  while  Kantz  swept  rouud  to  attack 
on  the  south.  The  enterprise  was  a  failure,  and 
the  Nationals  retired.  Five  days  later  there  was 
another  attempt  to  capture  Petersburg.  Smith 
arrived  at  Bermuda  Hundred  with  his  troops 
on  June  14,  and  pushed  on  to  the  front  of  the 
defences  of  Petersburg,  northeastward  of  the 
city.  Tliese  were  found  to  be  very  formidable, 
and,  ignorant  of  what  forces  lay  behind  these 
works,  he  proceeded  so  cautiously  that  it  waa 
near  sunset  (June  15, 1864)  before  he  was  pre- 
pared for  an  assault.  The  Confederates  wore 
<iriven  from  their  strong  line  of  rifle-pits.  Push- 
ing on,  they  captured  a  powerful  salient,  four 
redonbts,  and  a  connecting  line  of  intreuch- 
inents  about  two  miles  and  a  half  in  extent, 
with  15  guns  and  300  piisoners.  Two  divi- 
sions of  Hancock's  corps  had  come  up,  and  rested 
upon  their  arms  within  the  works  jnst  captured. 
While  these  troops  were  reposing,  nearly  the 
whole  of  Lee's  army  were  crossing  the  James 
River  at  Richmond,  and  troops  were  streaming 
down  towards  Petersburg  to  assist  in  its  de- 
fence. During  the  night  (June  15-16)  very 
strong  works  were  thrown  np,  and  a  cloud  of 
warriors  wei-e  behind  tliem.  The  coveted  prize 
was  lost  Twenty-fonr  hours  before,  Petersburg 
might  have  been  easily  taken ;  now  it  defied  the 
Nationals,  and  endured  a  most  distressing  siege 
for  ten  months  longer.  Now,  at  the  middle  of 
June,  a  large  portion  of  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia  was  holding  the  city  of  Petersburg  and 
the  surrounding  intrenchments,  and  a  great  part 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  with  the  command 
of  Smith  upon  it«  right,  confronted  the  Confed- 
erates. On  the  evening  of  the  16th  a  heavy 
bombardment  was  opened  upon  the  Confederate 
works,  and  was  kept  up  until  six  o'clock  the  next, 
morning.  Birney,  of  Hancock's  corps,  stormed 
and  carried  a  redoubt  on  his  front,  but  Burn- 
Mide's  corps  could  make  no  impression  for  a  long 
t  ime,  in  the  face  of  a  ninrderons  fire.  There  was 
a  general  advance  of  the  Nationals,  but  at  a 
fecirful  cost  of  life.  At  dawn  General  Potter's 
division  of  Bumside's  corps  charged  upon  the 
works  in  their  front,  carried  them,  and  captured 
fonr  guns  and  400  men.  He  was  relieved  by  Gen- 
eral Ledlie's  column,  which  advanced  to  within 
half  a  mile  of  the  city,  and  held  a  position  from 
which  shells  might  be  cast  into  the  town.  They 
were  driven  back  with  great  loss.  On  the  same 
day  (June  16)  General  Butler  sent  out  General 
Torry  to  force  Beauregard's  lines,  and  destroy 


and  hold,  if  possible,  the  railway  in  that  vicin- 
ity. He  had  gained  possession  of  the  track,  and 
was  proceeding  to  destroy  it,  when  he  was  at- 
tacked by  a  division  of  Longstreet's  corps,  on 
its  way  from  Richmond  to  Petersburg.  Terry 
was  driven  back  to  the  intrenchments  at  Ber- 
muda Hundred  before  aid  could  reach  him.  On 
the  morning  of  the  17th  the  Seventh  and  Ninth 
corps  renewed  the  attack  upon  the  works  at  Pe- 
tersburg, when  the  hill  upon  which  Fort  Stead- 
man  was  afterwards  built  was  carried  and  held 
by  the  former.  Another  attack  was  made  by 
the  Ninth  in  the  afternoon,  and  a  severe  battle 
began,  and  continued  until  night,  with  great 
slaughter.  Desperate  attempts  had  been  made 
to  recapture  what  the  Confederates  had  lost, 
and  that  night  a  heavy  Confedemte  force  drove 
back  the  Ninth  (Bnrnside's)  Corps.  A  general 
assault  was  made  on  the  18th,  with  disaster  to 
the  Nationals,  who  were  repulsed  at  every  point. 
And  now,  after  a  loss  of  nearly  10,000  men,  fur- 
ther attempts  to  take  Petersburg  by  storm  were 
abandoned  for  a  while,  and  Grant  prepared  for 
a  regular  siege.  He  at  once  began  intrenching, 
and  to  extend  his  loft  in  the  direction  of  the  Pe- 
tersburg and  Weldon  Railway,  which  he  desired 
to  seize,  and  thus  envelop  Petersburg  with  bis 
army.  He  moved  the  corps  of  Hancock  and 
Wright  stealthily  to  the  left,  to  attempt  to  turn 
the  Confederate  right.  The  former  was  pushed 
back.  On  the  following  morning  (June  22)  the 
Nationals  were  attacked  by  divisions  of  the 
cori>s  of  A.  P.  Hill,  driving  back  a  portion  of 
them  with  heavy  loss.  At  sunset  Meade  came 
up  and  ordered  both  corps  to  advance  and  re- 
take what  had  been  lost.  It  was  done,  when 
Hill  retired  with  2500  prisoners.  The  next 
morning  Hancock  and  Wright  advanced,  and 
reached  the  Weldon  road  without  much  oppo- 
sition, until  they  began  to  dostroy  it,  when  a 
part  of  Hill's  corps  drove  off  the  destroyers. 
The  National  line  had  now  been  extended  to  the 
Weldon  road.  Meanwhile  a  cavalry  expedition, 
8000  strong,  under  Kantz  and  Wilson,  had  been 
raiding  upon  the  railways  leading  southward 
from  Petersburg,  the  latter  being  in  chief  com- 
mand. They  destroyed  the  buildi ugs  at  Reams's 
Station,  ten  miles  south  of  Petersburg,  and  the 
track  for  a  long  distance.  They  then  struck 
the  Southside  Railway,  and  destroyed  it  over  a 
space  of  twenty  miles,  fighting  and  defeating 
a  cavalry  force  under  Fitzhugh  Lee.  Kautz 
pushed  on,  and  tore  np  the  track  of  the  South- 
side  and  Danville  Railway,  at  and  near  their 
junction.  The  united  forces  destroyed  the  Dan- 
ville road  to  the  Staunton  River,  where  they 
were  confronted  by  a  large  force  of  Confeder- 
ates. They  were  compelled  to  fight  their  way 
back  to  Reams's  Station,  on  the  Weldon  road, 
which  they  had  left  in  the  possession  of  the  Na- 
tionals; but  they  found  the  cavalry  of  Wade 
Hampt-ou  there,  and  a  considerable  bo<ly  of  Con- 
federate infantry.  In  attempting  to  force  their 
way  through  them,  the  Nationals  were  defeated, 
with  heavy  loss,  and  they  made  their  way  sadly 
back  to  camp  with  their  terribly  shattered  army 
of  troopers.  Their  estimated  loss  during  the 
raid  was  nearly  1000  men.    Now,  after  a  Ban- 
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gajnary  Btroggle  for  two  months,  both  armies 
were  willing  to  seek  repose,  and  for  some  time 
there  was  a  loll  in  the  storm  of  strife.  The 
Union  army  lay  in  front  of  a  formidable  line 
of  redans  and  redoubts,  with  lines  of  intrench- 
ments  and  abatis,  altogether  foi-ty  miles  in 
length,  extending  from  the  left  bank  of  the 
Appomattox  around  to  the  western  side  of  Pe- 
tersburg, and  to  and  across  the  James  to  the 
northeastern  side  of  Richmond.  Within  eight 
or  nine  weeks,  the  Union  army,  then  investing 
Petersburg,  had  lost,  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
prisoners,  abont  70,0(X)  men.  Reinforcements 
had  kept  up  its  numbers,  but  not  the  qnality 
of  its  materials.  Many  veterans  remained,  but 
a  vast  number  were  raw  troops.  The  Nationals 
had  been  building  fortifications  at  the  same  time, 
and  preparing  for  an  effective  siege.  Butler,  by 
a  qnick  movement,  had  thrown  Foster's  brigade 
across  the  James  River  at  Deep  Bottom,  and 
formed  an  intrenched  camp  there,  within  ten 
miles  of  Richmond,  and  conuected  with  the 
army  at  Bermuda  Hundred  by  a  pontoon  bridge. 
By  this  movement  a  way  was  provided  to  move 
heavy  masses  of  troops  to  the  north  side  of  the 
James  at  a  moment's  warning,  if  desired.  Lee 
met  this  by  laying  a  similar  bridge  at  Drewry's 
Bluff.  By  the  close  of  July,  1864,  Grant  was  in 
a  position  to  choose  his  method  of  warfare — 
whether  by  a  direct  assault,  by  the  slower  proc- 
ess of  a  regular  siege,  or  by  heavy  operations  on 
the  flanks  of  the  Confederates. 

Peteraburg,  Sikoe  of  (1864).  The  regular 
siege  of  Petersburg  began  in  July.  General 
Grant  had  caused  strong  works  to  be  bnilt  in 
front  of  those  of  the  Confederates.  On  the  25th 
of  June  operations  began  for  mining  under  the 
Confederate  forts  so  as  to  blow  them  up.  One 
of  these  operations  was  in  charge  of  Lieuten- 
ant-colonel Pleasants,  who  completed  it  on  the 
2Sd  of  Jnly.  When  the  mine  was  ready  Grant 
sent  Hancock  to  assist  Foster  to  flank  the  Con- 
federates at  Deep  bottom,  and,  pushing  on  to 
Chapin's  Bluff,  below  Drewry^s  Bluff,  to  men- 
ace Lee's  line  of  communication  across  the  riv- 
er. (See  Petersburg y  Operations  against,)  It  was 
done;  and,  to  meet  the  seeming  impending  dan- 
ger to  Richmond,  Lee  withdrew  five  of  his  eight 
remaining  divisions  on  the  south  side  of  the 
James,  between  the  27th  and  the  29th.  Grant's 
opportunity  for  a  grand  assault  now  offered. 
The  mine  under  one  of  the  principal  forts  was 
exploded  early  on  the  morning  of  July  30,  with 
terrible  effect.  In  the  place  of  the  fort  was 
left  a  crater  of  loose  earth,  200  feet  in  length, 
full  50  feet  in  width,  and  from  20  to  30  feet  in 
depth.  The  fort,  it«  guns,  and  other  munitions 
of  war,  with  300  men,  were  thrown  high  in  air 
and  annihilated.  Then  the  great  guns  of  the 
Nationals  opened  a  heavy  cannonade  upon  the 
remainder  of  the  Confederate  works,  with  pre- 
cision and  fatal  effect,  all  along  the  line;  but, 
owing  partly  to  the  slowness  of  motion  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  assaulting  force,  the  result  was  a  most 
disastrous  failure  on  the  part  of  the  assailants. 
A  fortnight  later  General  Grant  sent  another  ex- 
pedition to  the  north  side  of  the  James,  at  Deep 
Bottom,  composed  of  the  divisions  of  Birney  and 


Hancock,  with  cavalry  under  Gregg.  They  had 
sharp  engagements  with  the  Confederates  on  tbo 
13th,  16th,  and  18th  of  Angnst,  in  which  the  Na- 
tionals lost  abont  6000  men  without  gaining  any 
special  advantage  excepting  the  incidental  one 
of  giving  assistance  to  troops  sent  to  seise 
the  Weldon  Railway  south  of  Petersburg.  Thia 
General  Warren  effected  on  the  18th  of  Angnst. 
Three  days  afterwards  he  repulsed  a  Confeder- 
ate force  which  attempted  to  recapture  the  por- 
tion of  the  road  held  by  the  Unionists ;  and  on 
the  same  day  (Aug.  21;  General  Hancock,  who 
had  returned  from  the  north  side  of  the  Jamee, 
struck  the  Weldon  road  at  Reams's  Station  and 
destroyed  the  track  for  some  distance.  The  Na- 
tionals were  finally  driven  from  the  road  with 
considerable  loss.  (See  Beam^s  StaHonf  Battle  of.) 
For  a  little  more  than  a  month  after  this  there 
was  comparative  qniet  in  the  vicinity  of  Peters^ 
burg  and  Richmond.  The  National  troops  were 
moved  simultaueously  towards  each  city.  Gen- 
eral Butler,  with  the  corps  of  Birney  and  Ord, 
moved  npon  and  captnred  Fort  Harrison  (whicli 
see)  on  Sept  29.  These  troops  chained  npon  an- 
other fort  near  by,  but  were  repulsed  with  heavy 
loss.  Among  the  slain  was  General  Bnmhani, 
and  Ord  was  severely  wonnded.  In  honor  of  tbi* 
slain  general  the  captnred  works  were  named 
Fort  Burnham.  In  these  assaults  the  gallantry 
of  the  colored  troops  was  conspicuous.  Mean- 
while, Meade  had  sent  Generals  Warren  and 
Parke,  with  two  divisions  of  troops  each,  to  at- 
tempt the  extension  of  the  National  left  to  the 
Weldon  road  and  beyond.  It  was  a  feint  in  fa- 
vor of  Bn tide's  movement  on  the  north  side  of 
the  James,  but  it  resulted  in  severe  fighting  on 
Oct.  1  and  2,  with  varying  fortunes  for  both  par- 
ties. Now  there  was  another  pause,  but  not  a  set- 
tled rest,  for  abont  two  months,  when  the  greater 
portion  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  mass- 
ed on  the  Confederate  light,  south  of  the  James. 
On  Oct.  27  they  assailed  Lee's  works  on  Hateher'M 
Run,  westward  of  the  Weldon  road,  where  a  se- 
vere struggle  ensued.  (S<'e  Boydfon  Plank-road.) 
The  Nationals  were  repulsed,  and,  on  the  29th, 
they  withdrew  to  their  intrenchmenta  in  front 
of  Petersburg.  Vei-y  1  i  ttle  was  done  by  the  Anuy 
of  the  Potomac  until  the  opening  of  the  spring; 
campaign  of  1865.  The  losses  of  that  army  had 
been  fearful  during  six  months,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  May  until  November,  1864.  The  aggre- 
gate number  in  killed,  wounded,  missing,  and 
prisoners  was  over  80,000  men,  of  whom  nearly 
10,000'were  killed  in  battle.  Add  to  these  thi^ 
losses  of  the  Army  of  the  James  during  the  same* 
period,  and  the  sum  would  be  full  100,000  men. 
The  Army  of  the  Potomac  had  captured  15,37f< 
prisoners,  sixty -seven  colors,  and  thirty -t\v«> 
guns.  They  had  lost  twenty -five  guns.  The 
Confederates  had  lost,  including  15,000  prison- 
ers, about  40,000  men. 

Petition  of  Congress  Refdsed.  On  the  26th  of 
January,  1775,  Dr.  Franklin,  William  Bollan,  and 
Arthur  Lee,  agents  of  the  colonies  in  England, 
by  authority  of  the  First  Continental  CongrenB 
(which  see),  presented  a  petition  to  the  king 
from  that  body.  It  was  referred  to  Parliament, 
and  the  agents  solicited  a  hearing  at  the  bar  of 
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the  House,  iu  explanation  and  defence  of  tbe  pe- 
tition. This  request  elicited  a  violent  debate. 
Tbe  frienda  of  the  ministry,  while  they  refused 
to  bear  and  discuss  the  petition,  iusulted  it,  as 
containing  nothing  but  pretended  grievances. 
It  was  rejected  by  a  large  minority. 

Petition  to  the  King.  A  petition  to  tbe  king 
was  adopted  and  signed  by  tbe  members  of  the 
Continental  Congress  present  July  8,  1775,  in 
which,  after  allusion  to  tbe  oppression  tbe  colo- 
nists bad  been  subjected  to,  they  declared  their 
loyalty  to  tbe  tbroue.  It  was  taken  to  England 
from  Philadelphia  by  Richard  Penu,  who  deliv- 
ered it  to  Lord  Dartmouth.  Penu  assured  him 
tbe  colonies  bad  no  designs  for  independence. 
On  the  strength  of  that  testimony  the  Duke  of 
Bichmond  moved  in  the  House  of  Lords  that  the 
petition,  which  had  been  laid  before  Parliament, 
be  made  the  basis  of  a  conciliation  with  Ameri- 
ca. After  a  warm  debate  tbe  motion  was  reject- 
ed, and  no  further  notice  was  taken  of  the  peti- 
tion. 

Petitioiui  and  Remonatranoea  against  Tax- 
ation Sohemea.  In  1764,  when  tbe  Stamp  Act 
and  other  Parliamentary  schemes  for  taxing  the 
colonies  attracted  attention  and  opposition  in 
America,  a  committee  of  the  Massachusetts  As- 
sembly adopted  a  strong  petition  to  Parlia- 
ment, drawn  by  James  Otis,  which  was  really  a 
remonstrance.  The  Council  refused  to  concur, 
when  a  joint -committee  was  charged  with  the 
duty  of  drafting  another  petition.  It  was  drawn 
by  Thomas  Hutchinson,  a  strong  loyalist,  bnt  was 
too  tame  to  suit  tbe  more  ardent  spirits  in  tbe 
Massachusetts  government.  After  some  altera- 
tions it  was  adopted,  and  intrusted  to  Dr.  Frank- 
lin, lately  appointed  agent  of  tbe  colony  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  England  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
proprietary  government.  Their  instructions  to 
tbe  agent  were  more  decided  in  tone,  especially 
on  the  topic  of  self-taxation  as  a  right,  not  as  a 
mere  usage  or  favor.  Connecticut  sent  a  peti- 
tion couched  in  the  same  moderate  language. 
But  one  from  New  York  was  so  strong  and  de- 
cided that  no  member  of  Parliament  could  be 
found  to  present  it.  It  was  re-echoed  by  Bbode 
Island.  In  Virginia  a  committee  composed  of 
the  leading  members  of  tbe  House  of  Burgesses 
was  appointed  to  draw  up  a  petition  to  the 
king,  a  memorial  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  a 
remonstrance  to  tbe  House  of  Commons,  in  tones 
moderate  bnt  firm,  on  tbe  subject  of  self-  taxa- 
tion. But  all  these  petitions  and  remonstrances 
produced  no  sensible  effect  on  the  king  and  Par- 
liament. Tbe  Stamp  Act  was  passed.  (See 
Stamp  Act, ) 

Petrel,  The  Privateer  (1861).  The  United 
States  revenue  cutter  Jikenj  which  had  been  sur- 
rendered to  tbe  insurgents  at  Charleston,  in  De- 
cember, 1860,  was  converted  into  a  privateer, 
manned  by  a  crew  of  thirty  -  six  men,  mostly 
Irish,  and  called  the  Petrel  On  July  28, 1861, 
she  went  to  sea,  and  soon  fell  in  with  tbe  Na- 
tional frigate  St,  Lawrence^  which  she  mistook 
for  a  merchantman.  She  was  regarded  as  a 
rich  prize,  and  tbe  Petrel  bore  down  upon  her, 
while  she  appeared  to  be  trying  to  escape. 


When  the  latter  came  within  fair  range,  the 
St  Lawrence  opened  her  ports  and  gave  her  tbe 
contents  of  three  heavy  guns.  One  of  these  sent 
a  shell  known  as  the  *' Thunderbolt,''  which 
exploded  in  the  hold  of  the  Petrel^  while  a 
32-ponnd  shot  struck  her  amidships,  below  the 
water-mark.  In  an  instant  she  was  made  a  to- 
tal wreck,  and  went  to  the  bottom  of  tbe  ocean, 
leaving  tbe  foaming  waters  over  her  grave 
thickly  strewn  with  splinters  and  her  strug- 
gling crew.  Four  of  these  were  drowned ;  the 
remainder  were  saved.  They  were  so  dazed  that 
they  did  not  know  what  had  happened.  A  flash 
of  tire,  a  thunder-peal,  the  crash  of  timbers,  and 
engulf  men  t  in  tbe  sea  had  been  the  incidents  of 
a  moment  of  their  experience.  Her  surviving 
crew  were  sent  to  prison  to  answer  the  charge 
of  piracy,  but  received  the  same  treatment  as 
those  of  the  Savannah,  (See  Savannah,  The  Pri- 
vateer.) 

Petroleum.  The  early  settlers  around  the 
headwaters  of  the  Alleghany  Biver,  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  York,  were  acquainted  with  the 
existence  of  petroleum  there,  where  it  oozed  out 
of  the  banks  of  streams.  Springs  of  petroleum 
were  stnick  in  Ohio,  in  1820,  where  it  so  much 
interfered  with  soft- water  wells  that  it  was  con- 
sidered a  nuisance.  Its  real  value  was  suspect- 
ed by  S.  P.  Hildreth,  who  wrote,  in  1826 :  "It  af- 
fords a  clear,  bri^k  light  when  burned  in  this 
way  [in  lamps  in  workshops],  and  it  will  be  a 
valuable  article  for  lighting  the  street-lamps  in 
tbe  future  cities  of  Ohio."  It  remained  unap 
predated  until  1859,  when  Messrs.  Bowditch 
&  Drake,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  bored  througli 
the  rock  at  Titusville,  on  Oil  Creek,  Penn.,  and 
struck  oil  at  the  depth  of  seventy  feet.  They 
pumped  1000  gallons  a  day,  and  so  the  regular 
boring  for  petroleum  was  begun.  From  1861  un- 
til 1876  tbe  average  daily  product  of  all  the  wells 
was  about  11,000  barrels.  Tbe  total  yield  with- 
in that  period  was  about  2,250,000,000  gallons  of 
crude  oil.  The  first  export  of  petroleum  was  in 
1861,  of  27,000  barrels,  valued  at  11.000,000.  Tho 
export  in  1875  was  222,000,000  gallons,  in  vari- 
ous forms, besides  more  than  100,000  barrelsof 
rosiduuni,  in  the  form  of  tar,  etc.,  from  which  the 
bodies  bad  been  distilled.  Of  the  amount  ex- 
ported, 191,500,000  gallons  were  in  tbe  form  of 
kerosene  and  other  illuminating  oils. 

Phelpa,  John  Wolcott,  was  born  at  Gnil- 
ford,  Vt.,  Nov.  13, 1813,  and  graduated  at  West 
Point  in  1H36,  serving  in  tbe  ortillery  in  tbe 
Seminole  War.  He  served  in  tbe  war  against 
Mexico,  and  in  the  Utah  expedition  in  1858. 
(See  Mormons.)  He  resigned  in  1859.  In  May, 
1861,  be  became  colonel  of  a  Vermont  volun- 
teer regiment,  with  which  he  established  an  in- 
trenched camp  at  Newport-Newce,  and  was  soon 
afterwards  made  brigadier-general.  Attached 
to  General  Butler's  expedition  against  New  Or- 
leans, he  landed  on  Ship  Inland,  Miss.,  on  Dec.  4, 
1861,  when  he  issued  a  proclamation  hostile  U> 
slavery.  It  was  disavowed  by  bis  superiors, 
and  the  temporizing  policy  which  be  believe<l 
was  to  rule  caused  bis  resignation.  He  woh 
the  first  officer  who  enlisted  and  disciplined 
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negro  soldiers  in  the  Civil  War.  (See  New  Or- 
leau$y  Capture  of.) 

Phelpfl^  Oliver,  was  born  at  Windsor,  Conn., 
in  1749 ;  died  at  Cauandaigna,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  21, 
1809.  He  >vns  a  successful  merchant,  and  dar- 
ing the  war  for  independence  was  in  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Commissary  Department.  In  1788 
he,  with  Nathaniel  Qorham,  purchaAed  a  large 
tract  of  land  (2,200,000  acres)  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  at  Cauandaigua  opened  the  first 
land-office  established  in  America.  (See  Hol- 
land Land  Company.)  In  1795  he  and  William 
Hart  bought  the  Connecticut  Western  Reserve, 
iu  Ohio,  comprising  3,300,000  acres.  (See  West- 
em  Reserve.)  Mr.  Phelps  afterwards  set  I  led  with 
his  family  at  Canandaigna,  then  a  wilderness; 
represeuted  that  district  in  Congress  from  1803 
to  1805 ;  and  was  Judge  of  a  circuit  court. 

PhUadelphia.    (See  Brotherly  Love,  City  of.) 

Philadelphia  Abandoned  (1777).  After  the 
battle  at  the  Brandy  wine,  Washington  fell  back 
to  Philadelphia,  and  on  Sept.  16  he  recrossed  the 
Schuylkill  and  marched  against  the  advancing 
British.  The  armies  met  twenty  miles  from 
Philadelphia,  and  began  to  skii-mish,  when  a 
violent  storm  of  rain  prevented  the  impending 
battle.  Washington  again  retired  across  the 
Schuylkill,  and,  while  manoeuvring  to  prevent 
Howe  from  crossing  that  river  above  him,  the 
«meniy  crossed  below  him,  and  was  thns  placed 
l)ctweon  the  American  army  and  Philadelphia. 
Nothing  bnt  a  battle  and  a  victory  could  now 
save  that  city.  Washington's  troops,  inferior 
iu  numbers  and  much  fatigued  by  recent  march- 
es, were  also  sadly  deficient  in  shoes  and  cloth- 
ing; their  arms  were  in  a  bad  condition;  and 
the  regular  supply  of  food  had  been  rendered 
very  precarious.  Under  these  circumstances,  it 
seemed  too  hazardous  to  risk  a  battle.  The 
Congress  had  already  left  Philadelphia,  and 
Washington  was  compelled  to  abandon  it.  He 
formed  a  camp  at  Skippack  Creek,  about  twen- 
ty miles  from  Philaclelphia.  Howe  found  a 
large  number  of  loyalists  in  Philadelphia,  who 
welcomed  him.  He  stationed  the  bulk  of  his 
army  near  Gcrmantown,  about  five  miles  from 
the  city  (Sept.  25).  Four  regiments  were  quar- 
tered in  the. city,  and  Joseph  Galloway,  a  Tory 
who  had  accompanied  the  army,  was  made 
chief  of  police  there. 

Philadelphia  Bzoited  (1814).  The  opera- 
tions of  the  British  blockading  fieet  on  the  New 
England  coast,  the  capture  of  Washington  city 
by  the  Biitish,  and  the  attack  on  Baltimore,  iu 
the  summer  of  1814,  alarmed  Philadelphia  as 
well  as  New  York,  and  the  greatest  patriotic 
efibrts  were  exerted  in  the  preparation  of  de- 
fences iu  both  cities.  (See  yew  York  Excited.) 
In  Philadelphia  a  public  meeting  was  held  in 
the  State  -  house  yard  on  Aug.  26,  and  a  com- 
mittee of  defence  was  appointed,  with  ample 
powers  to  adopt  snch  measures  as  the  exi- 
gency seemed  to  require.  "  They  determined," 
says  Wescott,  "  that,  for  the  safety  of  the  city, 
field  fortifications  should  be  thrown  up  in  the 
most  eligible  situations  on  the  western  side  of 
the  town,  and  where  an  attack  might  be  ex- 


pected. A  fort  was  planned  near  Gray's  Ferry 
and  Darby  roads ;  also  a  redonbt  opposite  Ham- 
ilton's Grove,  another  upon  the  Lancaster  road, 
and  a  third  upon  the  site  of  an  old  British  re- 
donbt on  the  son  them  side  of  the  hill  at  Fair- 
mount,  which  would  command  the  bridge  at 
Market  Sti*eet  and  the  roads  leading  to  it.''  To 
construct  these  works,  the  volunteer  assistance 
of  the  citizens  was  given,  and  a  hearty  enthu- 
siasm was  shown  in  the  service.  Societies, 
trades,  and  religious  associations  of  every  kind 
organized  bands  of  workers — as  in  New  York — 
to  i>erform  the  work  systematically  nnder  the 
direction  of  the  committee.  Labor  begun  on 
Sept.  3,  and  ende^l  on  Oct.  1,  when  the  field- 
works  were  completed.  Physicians,  lawyers, 
clergymen,  colored  people,  and  persons  in  all 
walks  of  life  participated  in  the  patriotic  work  ; 
and  when  all  the  defences  were  finished,  it  ap- 
peared that  about  fifteen  thousand  persons  had 
labored  on  them.  Those  unable  or  unwilling 
to  labor  gave  money  in  lieu  of  service.  Abont 
$6000  were  so  contribnted.  The  method  of  pro- 
cedure in  the  labor  was  as  follows:  "Arriving 
at  the  fortifications,"  says  Wescott,  "  the  citi- 
zens, having  been  previously  divided  into  com- 
panies, were  put  to  work.  At  ten  o'clock  the 
drum  beat  for  'grog,'  when  liqnor  sufficient  for 
each  company  was  dealt  out  by  its  captain.  At 
twelve  o'clock  the  dnim  beat  for  dinner,  when 
more  'grog'  was  furnished.  This  was  also  the 
case  at  three  and  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
At  six  o'clock  the  drum  beat  the  retreat,  when, 
it  was  suggested  in  general  orders, '  for  the  hon- 
or of  the  cause  we  are  engaged  in,  freemen  to  live 
or  die,  it  is  hoped  that  every  man  will  retire  so- 
ber.' "  The  enemy  did  not  come,  and  the  beau- 
tiful city  was  spared  the  horrors  of  war.  The 
origin  of  the  word  "  grog,"  used  above,  was  as 
follows :  Admiral  Vernon  wore  a  heav}-  coat  at 
sen,  made  of  thick  stuff  composed  of  silk  and 
hair,  which  was  ctflled  "grogram."  He  was 
usually  called  by  the  sailors,  on  this  account, 
**  Old  Grog,"  the  latter  word  the  short  f<ir  grog- 
ram.  "Old  Gn>g"  was  the  first  to  introduce 
spirits  and  water  not  sweetened  among  his 
crew,  and  they  gave  it  the  name  of  "grog." 

Philadelphia,  The  Frigate,  Destkuctiox  of. 
The  Philadelphia,  Captain  Bainbridge,  chased  a 
corsair  into  the  harbor  of  Tripoli  on  Oct.  3, 
1803.  In  endeavoring  to  beat  off,  the  Philadel- 
phia struck  a  sunken  rock  not  laid  down  in  the 
charts.  In  that  helpless  condition  Bainbridge 
and  his  men  were  made  prisoners,  and  the  ves- 
sel was  finally  released  and  taken  into  the  har- 
bor of  Tripoli.  Bainbridge  found  means  to  in- 
form Preble,  at  Malta,  of  his  misfortune,  and 
suggested  the  destruction  of  the  Philadelphia^ 
which  the  Tiipolitans  were  fitting  for  sea.  The 
Americans  had  captured  a  ketch,  which  was 
taken  into  the  service  and  named  Intrepid,  She 
was  devoted  to  the  service  of  cutting  out,  or 
destroying,  the  Philadelphia,  Lieutenant  Ste- 
phen Decatur  was  placed  in  command,  and,  with 
seventy  determined  young  men,  saile<l  for  Trip- 
oli, accompanied  by  the  brig  Siren,  Lieutenant 
Charles  Stewart.  On  a  moonlight  evening  (Feb. 
16, 1804)  the  Intrepid  sailed  into  the  harbor,  and 
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was  warped  alongside  the  Philadelphia  withont 
exciting  snspiciou,  for  she  seemed  like  an  inno- 
cent merchant-vessel  with  a  small  crew,  as  most 
of  the  officers  and  men  were  concealed  below. 
At  a  signal  given,  officers  and  men  rnshed  from 
their  concealment,  sprang  on  board  the  Phila- 
delphia, and,  after  a  desperate  struggle,  drove 
her  tnrbaned  defenders  into  the  sea.  She  was 
immediately  burned,  and  the  Intrepid  and  Siren 
departed  for  Syracuse. 

Philadelphia  Troops  Attacked  in  Baltimore 
(1861).  Ten  companies  of  the  Washington  Bri- 
gade of  Philadelphia  accompanied  the  Sixth 
Massachusetts  regiment  to  Washington,  under 
General  W^ilson  C.  Small.  They  were  entirely 
unarmed.  These  remained  at  the  President 
Street  Station  in  Baltimore,  while  the  Sixth 
Massachusetts  went  on  to  the  Camden  Street 
Station.  After  the  latter  had  encountered  the 
mob  (see  Massachusetts  Troop$  in  Baltimore) ,  the 
Philodelphians,  who  had  remained  in  the  cars, 
were  attacked.  The  mob  had  tried  in  vain  to 
seize  arms.  Quite  a  large  number  of  Union 
men  of  Baltimore  hsid  gathered  around  these 
troops,  and  many  of  the  latter  sprang  ont  of  the 
ears  and  engaged  in  a  hand-to-hand  fight  with 
the  rioters  for  about  two  hours,  assisted  by  the 
Baltimore  Unionists.  The  soldiers  were  dis- 
comfited by  numbers.  Order  was  finally  re- 
stored, and  the  Philadelphians  went  on  to 
Washington. 

Philip,  King,  Sachem  of  the  Wampanoags, 
whose  Indian  name  was  Pometnconi,  or  Meta- 
coniet,  was  the  youngest  son  of  Massasoit,  the 
friend  of  the  English.  (See  Massasoit,)  His 
brother  Alexander  died,  and  in  1662  Pliilip  be- 
came sachem.  His  wife  was  Woo-to-nek-a- 
nus-ke,  daughter  of  Witnmo,  the  feminine  sa- 
chem of  the  Pokanokets,  on  the  eastern  shore 
<»f  Narraganset  Bay.  Philip's  tribe  was  the 
Wampanoags.  Both  he  and  they  had  been 
corrupted  by  contact  with  the  English — with 
imaginary  wants  —  and  they  were  so  anxious 
to  have  things  like  the  white  people  that  they 
had  sold  off  a  large  portion  of  tiieir  lands  to 
procure  snch  luxuries.  Of  Philip's  life  before 
ho  became  sachem  very  little  is  known.  He 
had  witnessed  frequent  broils  between  the  Eng- 
lish and  the  Narragansets,  and  felt  that  his  peo- 
ple were  often  wronged.  Yet  he  respected  the 
treaty  made  by  his  father  and  renewed  by  his 
dead  brother.  In  1665  he  went  to  Nantucket 
to  kill  an  Indian  who  had  profaned  the  name 
of  bis  father,  according  to  an  Indian  law  that 
whoever  should  speak  evil  of  the  dead  should 
be  put  to  death  by  the  next  of  kin.  In  1671 
the  English  were  alarmed  by  warlike  prepara- 
tions made  by  Philip.  A  conference  was  held 
with  Philip  and  some  of  his  warriors  in  the 
meeting-house  at  Plymouth,  when  he  averred 
that  his  warlike  preparations  were  not  against 
the  English,  but  the  Narragansets.  This,  how- 
over,  it  is  said,  he  confessed  was  false,  and  that 
he  had  formed  a  plot  against  the  English  "out 
of  the  naughtiness  of  his  own  heart."  He  and 
four  of  his  chief  men  signed  a  submission,  and 
agreed  to  give  up  their  arms  to  the  Plymouth 


authorities.  Subsequently  he  was  compelled 
to  pay  a  sum  of  money  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  colony  caused  by  his  conduct.  These 
things,  especially  the  disarming  of  the  Wampa- 
noags, caused  great  iudiguation  in  the  tribe. 
His  warriors  urged  him  to  strike  a  blow  for  the 
extermination  of  the  English,  but  he  hesitated 
long.  Finally  he  niade  open  war  in  July,  1675, 
and  perished  at  its  close  in  1676.  (See  King 
Philip^s  War,)  The  death  of  Philip  occuiTcd  in 
this  wise :  An  Indian  deserter  came  to  Captain 
Church,  in  Rhode  Island,  and  told  him  that 
Philip  was  at  Mount  Hope,  at  the  same  time 
offering  to  guide  him  to  the  place  and  help  to 
kill  him,  for  the  sachem  had  killed  his  (the  in- 
formant's) brother,  and  it  was  his  duty  to  kill 
the  murderer.  This  was  the  "  faithless  Indian  " 
who  shot  Philip.  The  barbarons  law  of  Eng- 
land that  a  traitor  should  be  quartered  was 
carried  out  in  the  case  of  Philip.  Church's  In- 
dian executioner  performed  that  service  with 
his  hatchet  upon  the  dead  body  of  the  sachem. 
(See  King  Philip's  War.) 

PhiUppi  (Va.),  Skirmish  at  (1861).  One  of 
the  earliest  contests  in  the  Civil  War  occurred 
at  Philippi,  a  small  village  on  Tygart's  Valley 
River,  about  sixteen  miles  southward  from  Graf- 
ton. Ohio  and  Indiana  volunteers  gathered  at 
Grafton  (on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad), 
and  loyal  armed  Virginians  who  had  assembled 
there,  were  divided  into  two  columns,  one  com- 
manded by  Colonel  Benjamin  F.  Kelley,  and  the 
other  by  Colonel  E.  Dnmont,  of  Indiana.  Colo- 
nel Porterfield,with  fifteen  hundred  Virginians, 
one  thinl  of  theui  mounted,  was  at  Philippi. 
The  two  Union  columns  marched  against  him, 
by  different  routes,  to  make  a  simultaneous  at- 
tack. In  darkness  and  a  drenching  rain  the 
coluniTis  moved  over  the  rugged  hills,  through 
hot  valleys,  and  across  swollen  sti-eams.  Kel- 
ley was  misled  by  a  treacherous  guide,  and  Dn- 
mont approached  Philippi  first.  His  troops 
were  discovered  by  a  woman,  who  fired  a  pistol 
at  Colonel  Lander,  and  sent  her  boy  to  alarm 
Porterficld.  The  lad  was  caught  and  detained, 
but  Porterfield's  camp  was  put  in  commotion 
by  the  pistol.  Dumont  took  position  on  the 
heights,  with  cannon  commanding  a  bridge,  the 
village,  and  the  insurgent  camp.  Colonel  Lan- 
der had  taken  command  of  the  artillery,  and, 
without  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  Kelley,  he 
opened  heavy  guns  upon  the  insurgents.  At 
the  same  time  Dnmont's  infantry  swept  down 
to  the  biidge,  where  the  insurgents  had  gath- 
ered to  dispute  their  passage.  The  Confeder- 
ates were  panic-stricken,  and  fled.  Kelley,  ap- 
proaching rapidly,  struck  the  flank  of  the  flying 
insurgents,  who  were  driven  in  wild  confusion 
through  the  village  and  up  the  Beverly  Road. 
The  two  columns  pursued  them  about  two  miles, 
when  the  fugitives,  abandoning  their  baggage- 
train,  escaped.  Colonel  Kelley  was  severely 
wounded  by  a  pistol-shot  that  passed  through 
his  right  breast,  and,  fainting  from  loss  of  blood, 
fell  into  the  arms  of  some  of  his  soldiers.  For 
a  long  time  his  recovery  was  doubtful,  but,  un- 
der the  watchful  care  of  a  devoted  daughter,  he 
finally  recovered,  and  was  commissioned  a  brig- 
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adier- general.  Colonel  Dnmont  asBamed  the 
command  of  the  combined  colnmna.  Lacking 
transportation,  the  Indiana  troops  were  recalled 
to  Grafton  by  the  chief-commander,  T.  A.  Morris. 

Phillipa,  John,  was  born  at  Andover,  Mass., 
Dec.  6,  1719 ;  died  at  Exeter,  N.  H.,  April  21, 
1795.  He  graduated  at  Harvani  University  in 
1735;  studied  theology;  preached  a  while;  and 
then,  becoming  a  merchant,  was  very  success- 
ful. He  endowed  a  professoi-ship  in  Dartmouth 
College ;  contributed  largely  to  the  college  at 
Princeton,  N.J. ;  and  gave  to  the  Phillips  Acad- 
emy at  Andover  |31,000,  besides  a  third  inter- 
est in  his  estate.  He  also  founded  the  Phil- 
lips Academy  at  Exeter  ( 1781 ),  and  endowed 
it  with  $134,000. — His  nephew,  Samuel  Phil- 
lips, Jr.,  LL.D.,  also  generously  endowed  the 
academy  at  Andover,  planning  and  organizing 
it  and  giviug  it  lands  and  money.  He  was  born 
at  Andover,  Feb.  7, 1751,  and  died  there,  Feb.  lOJ 
1802.  He,  also,  graduated  at  Harvard  Univer- 
sity (1771);  was. a  member  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Provincial  Congress  four  years;  assisted 
in  framing  a  state  constitution  in  1779;  was 
state  senator  twenty  years;  and  president  of 
the  Senate  fifteen  years.  He  was  a  judge  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas ;  commissioner  of 
the  state  to  deal  with  Shays's  insurrection 
(which  see);  and  was  lieutenant-governor  of 
the  state  at  his  death.  He  left  ^5000  to  the 
town  of  Andover,  the  interest  of  which  was  to 
be  applied  to  educational  purposes.  Mr.  Phillips 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  at  Boston. 

Phillip8k  Wendell,  orator  and  reformer,  was 
bom  in  Boston,  Nov.  29, 1811.  He  graduated  at 
Harvard  University  in  1831,  and  at  the  Cam- 
bridge Law  School  in  1833,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1834.  At  that  time  the  agitation  of  the 
slavery  question  was  violent  and  wide-spread, 
and  in  1836  Mr.  Phillips  joined  the  Abolition- 
ists. He  conceived  it  such  a  wrong  in  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  in  sanctioning 
slavery  that  he  could  not  conscientiously  act 
under  his  attorney's  oath  to  that  Constitution, 
and  be  abandoned  the  profession.  From  that 
time  until  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in 
1863  he  did  not  cease  to  lift  up  his  voice  against 
the  system  of  slavery  and  in  condemnation  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  His  first 
great  speech  against  the  evil  was  in  Faneuil 
Hall,  in  December,  1837,  at  a  meeting  *^  to  notice 
in  a  suitable  manner  the  murder,  in  the  city  of 
Alton,  111.,  of  Rev.  Elijah  P.  Lovejoy,  who  fell 
in  defence  of  the  freedom  of  the  press."  Mr. 
Phillips  is  an  eloquent,  logical,  and  effective 
speaker.  He  conscientiously  abstained  from 
voting  under  the  Constitution,  and  was  ever 
the  most  earnest  of  "  Garrisonian  abolitionists.'' 
He  is  an  earnest  advocate  of  other  reforms — 
temperance,  labor,  and  other  social  relations. 
He  was  president  of  the  American  Anti-Slavery 
Society  at  the  time  of  its  dissolution,  April  9, 
1870. 

Phlppa,  Sir  William,  was  born  at  Woolwich, 
Me.,  Feb.  2, 1631 ;  died  in  London,  Feb.  18, 1695. 
He  was  one  of  twenty-six  children  by  the  same 


father  and  mother,  twenty-one  of  whom  were 
sons.  Nurtured  in  comparative  poverty  in 
childhood  and  youth,  he  was  at  first  a  shep- 
herd-boy, and  at  eighteen  years  of  age  became 
an  apprentice  to  a  ship-carpenter.  He  went  to 
Boston  in  1673,  w  here  he  learned  to  read  and 
write.  In  1684  he  went  to  England  to  procare 
means  to  recover  a  treasure>ship  wrecked  near 
the  Bahamas.  With  a  ship  furnished  by  the 
government,  he  was  nnsnccessfnl ;  but  with  an- 
other furnished  by  the  Duke  of  Albemarle,  he 
recovered  treasure  to  the  amount  of  about  $1,- 
400,000,  uf  which  his  share  amounted  to  about 
|75,000.  The  king  knightetl  him,  and  he  was 
appointed  High  Sheriff  of  New  England.  In 
1690,  in  command  of  a  fleet,  he  captured  Port 
Royal  (Acadia),  and  late  in  the  same  year  he 
led  an  unsuccessful  expedition  against  Quebec 
Phipps  went  to  England  in  1692  to  solicit  an- 
other expedition  against  Canada.  There  he 
was  appointed  Captain-general  and  Governor 
of  Massachusetts  under  a  new  royal  charter, 
Just  issued,  and  he  retunied  in  May  of  that  year, 
bringing  the  charter  with  him.  In  1694  he 
was  summoned  to  England  to  answer  charges 
preferred  against  him,  and  there  he  died  of  a 
malignant  fever.  Sir  William  was  a  member 
of  the  congregation  over  which  Cotton  Mather 
preached.  He  was  dull  of  intellect,  rudely  ed- 
ucated, egotistical,  superstitions,  headstrong,  and 
patriotic,  but  totally  unfitted  for  statesmanship 
or  to  be  a  leader  in  civil  or  military  affairs. 

Phonograph,  The,  is  a  machine  that  may  be 
attached  to  pianofortes  or  other  keyed  instru- 
ments of  music,  by  which  any  air  played  may 
be  written  down  on  blank  paper.  It  rules  and 
prints  the  notes  simultaneously  by  the  motive 
power  of  electro-magnetism.  It  was  patented 
by  Mr.  Fenby,  June  13, 1863.  Machines  for  a 
similar  purpose  were  produced  in  1747, 1774,  and 
1827.  In  1877-78  Thomas  A.  Edison,  a  remarka- 
ble inventor,  produced  a  little  instrument  which 
he  called  a  **  phonograph,^  because  it  made  a 
permanent  record  of  sounds  on  tin-foil  by  means 
of  indentations.  By  this  simple  contrivance 
wonls  may  be  caught,  as  it  were,  exactly  as  they 
fall  in  modulations  of  the  voice  from  a  speaker's 
lips,  laid  away,  and  reproduced  a  hundred  years 
hence  in  exactly  the  same  t-ones  and  modulations 
as  they  were  spoken.  Had  a  phonograph  caught 
an  oration  of  Demosthenes,  av ho  lived  more  than 
twenty-two  hundred  yeara  ago,  it  might  have 
been  reproduced,  and  so  have  settled  the  vexed 
question  among  philologists, ''  How  did  Demos- 
thenes pronounce  the  Greek  language  f " 

PiokeiiB,  Andrew,  was  bom  in  Bucks  Coun- 
ty, Penu.,  Sept.  13, 1739;  died  in  Pendlet-on  Dis- 
trict, S.  C,  Aug.  17, 1817.  His  parents,  who  were 
of  Huguenot  descent,  went  to  South  Carolina 
in  1752.  Andrew  served  in  the  Cherokee  War 
(which  see)  in  1761,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Revolution  he  was  made  a  captain  of  militia, 
and  soon  rose  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general. 
He,  with  Marion  and  Sumter,  by  their  zeal  and 
boldness,  kept  alive  the  spirit  of  resistance  in 
the  South  when  Comwallis  overran  South  Car- 
olina.    He  performed  excellent  service  in  the 
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field  dnring  the  war,  and  for  his  conduct  at  the 
battle  of  the  Cowpeos  (  which  see )  Congress 
voted  him  a  sword.  He  led  the  Carolina  mili- 
tia  in  the  battle  of  Eutaw  Spring,  and  in  1782 


▲NDBBW  PICKJUTi). 

he  led  a  snccessfiil  expedition  against  the  Cher- 
okees.  From  the  close  of  the  war  till  1793  be 
vras  in  the  South  Carolina  Legislature,  and  was 
ill  Congress  from  1793  to  1795.  In  the  latter 
year  he  was  made  major-general  of  militia,  and 
was  in  the  Legislature  from  1801  to  1812.  A 
successful  treaty  made  by  him  with  the  Cher- 
okees  obtained  from  the  latter  the  region  of 
South  Carolina  now  known  as  Pendleton  and 
Greenville  districts,  and  he  settled  in  the  for- 
mer district. 

Pickena,  Francis  W.,  Governor  of  South  Car- 
olina, was  born  in  St.  Paul's  Parisb,  S.  C,  April 
7,  1807;  died  at  Edgefield,  S.  C,  Jan.  25,  1869. 
He  became  a  lawyer,  and  was  a  distinguished 
debater  in  the  South  Carolina  Legislature  dur- 
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iDg  the  nullification  excitement.  He  spoke  and 
wrote  much  against  the  claim  that  Congress 
might  abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of  Colum- 


bia. He  was  minister  to  Russia  (1857-60);  and 
when  South  Carolina  declared  its  secession  from 
the  Union,  be  was  elected  the  first  governor,  or 
president,  of  that  ^^  sovereign  nation.^'  He  main- 
tained the  dignity  of  his  office  until  he  relin- 
quished it  in  1862.  Governor  Pickens  was  a 
successful  planter,  of  great  wealth,  and  was 
popular  in  his  state  as  a  speaker  befoi-e  colleges 
and  literary  institutions. 

Piokeiiiig,  Timothy,  LL.D.,  was  bom  at  Sa- 
lem, Mass.,  July  17,  1745 ;  died  there,  Jan.  29, 
1829.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  University  in 
1763,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1768.  Pick- 
ering was  the  leader  of  the  Essex  Whigs  in  the 
controversy  preceding  the  war  for  independence ; 
was  on  the  Committee  of  Correspondence,  and 
wrote  and  delivered  the  address  of  the  people 
of  Salem  to  Governor  Gage,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  Boston  Port  Bill  (which  see),  iu  1774.  The 
first  armed  resistance  to  British  troops  was  by 
Pickering,  as  colonel  of  militia,  in  February, 
1775,  at  a  drawbridge  at  Salem,  where  the  sol- 
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diers  were  trying  to  seize  military  stores.  He 
was  a  judge  in  1775,  and  in  the  fall  of  1776  he 
joined  Washington,  in  New  Jersey,  with  his  reg- 
iment of  seven  hundred  men.  In  May,  1777,  he 
was  made  adjutant-general  of  the  army,  and  af- 
ter he  bad  participated  in  the  battles  of  Bran- 
dywine  and  Germantown,  lie  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  War.  He  succeeded 
Greene  as  quartermaster-general  in  August,  1780, 
and  after  the  war  resided  in  Phila<lelphia.  In 
1786  he  was  sent  to  the  Wyoming  Settlement,  to 
adjust  difificulties  there  (see  Suttquehanna  Company 
and  Pcnnymiteand  Yankee  Ffar),  where  he  was  per- 
sonally abused,  imprisoned,  and  put  in  jeopanly 
of  his  life.  He  was  an  earnest  advocate  of  the 
national  Constitution,  and  succeeded  Osgood 
(which  see)  as  United  States  Postmaster-gen- 
eral. In  1794-95  he  was  Secretary  of  War,  and 
Secretary  of  State  from  1795  to  1800.  Pickering 
left  ofiice  poor,  and  settling  on  some  wild  land 
in  Pennsylvania,  he  thei-e  lived,  with  his  fami- 
ly, in  a  log  hut ;  but  the  liberality  of  friends  en- 
abled him  to  return  to  Salem  in  1801.  He  was 
made  Chief  Judge  of  the  Essex  County  Court 
of  Common  Pleas  in  1802,  and  United  States  Sen- 
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ator  from  1803  to  1811,  Tvben  be  was  made  a 
member  of  tbe  Council.  Dunug  tbe  war  of 
1812-15  be  was  a  member  of  the  Massacbusetto 
Board  of  War,  aud  of  CoDgress  from  1815  to  1817. 

Piotures  for  tAe  CapitoL  In  1816  Congress, 
by  joint  resolution,  authorized  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  procure,  for  tbe  ornamenting 
of  the  new  Capitol,  then  building,  four  large 
paintings  of  Revolutionary  scenes  from  the  hand 
of  John  Trumbull,  a  worthy  pupil  of  Benjamin 
West.  He  possessed  a  large  number  of  portrai ts 
of  the  prominent  actors  in  the  events  of  the  Rev- 
olution, painted  by  himself,  and  these  he  used 
in  his  compositions.  These  pictures  are  now  in 
the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol,  under  the  magnifi- 
cent new  dome,  and  are  of  peculiar  historic  value, 
as  they  perpetuate  correct  likenesses  of  the  men 
whom  Americans  delight  to  pay  homage  to. 
These  paintings  represent  tbe  *^  Signers  of  tbe 
Declaration  of  Independence,"  the  "Surren- 
der of  Burgoyne"  at  Saratoga,  the  "Surrender 
of  Cornwallis"  at  Yorktown,  and  the  "  Resigna- 
tion of  Washington's  Commission''  at  Annapo- 
lis. To  these  have  since  been  added  four  oth- 
ers, of  tlie  same  general  size — namely,  the  "Land- 
ing of  Columbus,"  by  John  Vanderlyn ;  the 
"Burial  of  De  Soto,"  by  George  Powell;  tbe 
"  Ba})tism  of  Pocahontas,"  by  J.  G.  Chapman  ; 
and  the  "  Embarkation  of  the  Pilgrims,"  by 
Robert  W.  Weir. 

Picture-writing  among  the  Indians.  There 
was  no  written  language  in  all  North  America 
when  Europeans  came,  excepting  in  the  form 
of  pictography,  which  had  a  near  relationship 
to  the  hieroglyphics  of  the  Egyptians.  It  was 
used  in  aid  of  historic  and  other  traditions,  and 
in  illustration  of  their  mythology,  which  was 
rich  in  symbolism,  and  formed  a  part  of  their 
religious  system.  They  personified  their  ideas 
by  delineations  of  natural  objects.  An  excellent 
illustration  is  given  in  the  act  of  To-nio-cbi-chi, 
an  aged  Creek  chief,  when  he  first  visited  Ogle- 
thorpe on  the  site  of  Savannah.  He  presented 
a  buffalo's  skin  ornamented  with  a  picture  of 
an  eagle,  saying:  "The  eagle  is  an  emblem  of 
speed,  and  tbe  bufPalo  of  strength.  The  Eng- 
lish are  as  swift  as  the  bird,  for  they  fly  over 
vast  seas,  and,  like  the  buffalo,  are  so  strong 
nothing  can  withstand  them.  The  feathers  of 
the  bird  are  soft, and  signify  love;  the  buffalo's 
skin  is  warm,  aud  signifies  protection.  There- 
fore love  aud  protect  our  little  families." 

Piedmont,  Battle  at.  General  Hunter,  with 
nine  thousand  men,  advanced  on  Staunton  early 
in  June,  1864.  At  Piedmont,  not  far  from  Staun- 
ton, he  encountered  (June  5)  an  equal  force  of 
Confederates,nnder  Generals  Jones  and  McCaus- 
land.  An  obstinate  and  hard-fought  battle  en- 
sued, which  ended  with  the  day,  and  resulted  in 
the  complete  defeat  of  the  Confederates.  Their 
leader.  General  Jones,  was  killed  by  a  shot 
through  the  head,  and  fifteen  hundred  Confed- 
erates were  made  prisoners.  The  spoils  of  vic- 
tory were  battle-fiags,  three  guns,  and  three 
thousand  small-arms. 

Pierce,  Franklin,  fourteenth  President  of 
the  United  States,  was  born  at  Hillsborough, 


N.  H.,  Nov.  23,  1804  ;  died  at  Concord,  N.  H., 
Oct.  8, 1869.  He  graduated  at  Bowdoin  College 
in  1824,  became  a  lawyer,  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1827,  and  in  1838  made  bis  permanent  i 
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idence  at  Concord.  He  was  in  Congress  from 
1833  to  1837;  United  States  Senator  from  1837 
to  1842 ;  served  first  as  colonel  of  Unite<l  S/ates 
infantry  in  the  war  against  Mexico,  and  as  A>rig- 
adier-general,  under  Scott,  in  1847,  leading  a 
large  reinforcement  for  that  general's  arniy  on 
its  march  for  the  Mexican  capital.  In  [June, 
1852,  the  Democratic  Convention  nominated  him 
for  President  of  the  United  States,  and  he  was 
elected  in  November.  (See  Inauguration  ofPren- 
ident  Pierce.)  President  Pierce  used  his  official  in- 
fluence to  promote  the  interests  of  tbe  pro-slaverj- 
party  in  Kansas,  and  in  January,  1856,  in  a  mes- 
sage to  Congress,  he  denounced  the  formation  of 
a  free-state  government  in  Kansas  as  an  act  of 
rebellion.  During  the  Civil  War,  ex-President 
Pierce  was  in  full  sympathy  with  the  Confeder- 
ate leaders. 

Pierce'B  Cabinet  On  the  7th  of  March,  1853, 
President  Pierce  nominated  the  following  per- 
sons for  his  cabinet  ministers:  William  L.  Mar- 
cy,  of  New  York,  Secretary  of  State ;  James  Guth- 
rie, of  Kentucky,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ; 
Jefferson  Davis,  of  Mississippi,  Secretary  of 
War;  James  C.  Dobbin,  of  North  Carolina,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy ;  Robert  McClelland,  of  Mich- 
igan, Secretary  of  tbe  Interior;  James  Camp- 
bell, of  Pennsylvania,  Postmaster-general ;  aud 
Caleb  Cushing,  of  Massachusetts,  Attorney-gen- 
eral. The  Senate  confirmed  these  nominations 
the  same  day. 

Pierson,  Abraham,  first  President  of  Yale 
College  ( 1701-7),  was  born  at  Lynn,  Mass.,  in 
1641;  died  Marcli  5,  1707.  He  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1668.  Ho  was  ordained  a 
colleague  of  his  father,  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  in 
March,  1672,  and  from  1694  till  his  death  was 
minister  of  Killing  worth.  His  father  (Abra- 
ham) was  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Newark 
(1667),  and  was  the  first  minister  in  that  town. 
He  also  preached  to  the  Long  Island  Indians 
in  their  own  language. 

Pike,  Albert,  poet,  born  in  Boston,  Dec  29, 
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1809.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  years  he  eutered 
Harvard  University,  but,  unable  to  support  him- 
self there,  he  taught  school  at  Newburyport  and 
Fairhaveu,  and  iu  1831  travelled  (mostly  on  foot) 
to  St.  Louis,  where  he  Joined  an  expedition  to 
New  Mexico,  acting  tis  merchant's  clerk  and  pe<l- 
ler  in  Sauta  F^.  Roving  with  trappers  awhile, 
he  became  editor  and  proprietor  of  a  newspaper 
in  Arkansas  in  1834,  and  in  1836  was  admitted 
to  the  bar.  Pike  was  an  advocate  for  state  su- 
premacy, served  in  the  war  against  Mexico  in 
command  of  Arkansas  cavalry,  and  in  the  Civil 
War  he  organized  and  led  a  body  of  Cherokee 
Indians,  himself  disguised  in  barbarian  costume, 
in  the  battle  of  Pea  Ridge  (which  see).  After 
the  war  he  edite<l  the  Memphis  Appeal  for  a  while. 
A  collection  of  his  poems  was  printed  in  Phila- 
delphia, iu  1854,  but  was  not  published. 

Pike,  Zebulon  Montgomery,  was  bom  at 
Lamberton,  N.  J.,  Jan.  5, 1779;  killed  at  York, 
Upper  Canada,  April  27, 1813.  He  was  appoint- 
e«l  a  cadet  in  the  regiment  of  his  father  (a  cap- 
tain in  the  army  of  the  Revolution)  and  brevet 
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lientenant-colonel  in  the  United  States  army 
when  he  was  twenty  years  of  age.  He  was 
made  captain  in  1806,  and  was  appointed  (1805) 
to  lead  an  expediti(»n  in  search  of  the  sonrces 
of  the  Mississippi  River,  which  performed  the 
required  duties  satisfactorily  in  eight  months 
and  twenty  days  of  most  fatiguing  explorations. 
In  1806-7  he  was  engaged  in  a  geographical  ex- 
ploration of  Louisiana,  when  he  was  seized  by  the 
Spaniards,  taken  to  Santa  F^,  and,  after  a  long 
examination  and  the  seizure  of  his  papers,  was 
escorted  to  Natchitoches  (July  1, 1807)  and  dis- 
missed. The  government  rewarded  him  with 
a  major's  commission  (May,  1808).  Passing 
through  the  various  grades,  he  was  commis- 
sioned brigadier-general  March  12, 1813.  Early 
in  that  year  he  had  been  appointed  adjutant 
and  inspector-general  of  the  army  on  the  north- 
ern frontier.  He  lost  his  life  in  an  attack  upon 
York,  Upper  Canada.     (See  Torky  Capture  of,) 


Pikeville,  Battle  near.  General  William 
Nelson  was  in  command  of  about  three  thousand 
loyalists  in  eastern  Kentucky  in  November, 
1861.  About  one  thousand  insurgents,  under 
Colonel  J.  S.  Williams,  were  at  Pikeville,  the  cap- 
ital of  Pike  County,  Ky.  Nelson  sent  Colonel 
Sill,  with  Ohio  and  Kentucky  troops,  to  gain  the 
rear  of  Williams,  while,  with  the  remainder,  he 
should  attack  his  front.  A  battalion  of  Ken- 
tucky volunteers,  under  Colonel  C.  A.  Mai'shall, 
moved  in  advance  of  Nelson.  On  the  9th  these 
were  attacked  by  Confederates  in  ambush,  and 
a  battle  ensued,  which  lasted  about  an  hour  and 
a  half,  when  the  insurgents  tied,  leaving  thirty 
of  their  number  dead  on  the  field.  Nelson  lost 
six  killed  and  twenty-fonr  wounded.  He  did 
not  pursue,  as  he  had  no  cavalry.  Williams 
fled  to  the  mountaius  at  Pound  Gap,  carrying 
with  him  a  large  number  of  cattle  and  other 
spoils.  Nelson  joined  Sill  (who  had  fought  his 
way)  at  Pikeville,  where  he  said  to  his  troops : 
"  In  a  campaign  of  twenty  days  yon  have  driven 
the  rebels  from  Eastern  Kentucky,  and  given  re- 
pose to  that  portion  of  the  States.'' 

Pilgrim  Fathers.  The  following  are  the 
names  of  the  forty-one  persons  who  signed  th« 
constitution  of  government  on  board  the  May- 
floweTj  and  are  known  as  the  Pilgrim  Fathers: 
John  Carver,  William  Bradford,  Edward  Wins- 
low,  William  Brewster,  Isaac  Allerton,  Miles 
Standish,  John  Alden,  Samuel  Fuller,  Christo- 
pher Martin,  William  Mullins,  William  White, 
Richard  Warren,  John  Howland,  Stephen  Hop 
kins,  Edward  Tilley,  John  Tilley,  Francis  Cook, 
Thomas  Rogers,  Thomas  Tinker,  John  Ridge^ 
dale,  Edwanl  Fuller,  John  Turner,  Francis  Ea- 
ton, James  Ciiilton,  John  Crackston,  John  Bil- 
lington,  Moses  Fletcher,  John  Goodman,  Dego- 
ry  Priest;  Thomas  Williams,  Gilbert  Winslow, 
Edward  Margeson,  Peter  Brown,  Richard  Brit- 
teridge,  George  Soule,  Richard  Clarke,  Richartl 
Gardiner,  John  Allerton,  Thomas  English,  Ed- 
ward Doty,  Edward  Lister.  Each  subscriber 
placed  opposite  his  name  the  uumber  of  his  fam- 
ily. Edward  Winslow  buried  his  young  wife 
iu  the  spring  of  1621.  William  White  was  also 
one  of  the  victims  of  the  fever  that  desolated  the 
colony.  Winslow,  the  young  widower,  marrie^l 
the  young  widow.  This  was  the  second  nup- 
tial ceremony  celebrated  among  the  Pilgrims  at 
New  Plymouth,  and  the  first  wf^ite  mother  in 
New  England  became  the  second  white  bride. 
(See  Maiden  BridCy  The  First,  in  New  England.) 

Pilgrlma'  First  Landing  at  Cape  Cod.  The 
Mayflower  first  anchored  in  Cape  Cod  Bay,  just 
within  the  cape,  on  Nov.  21  (N.  S.),  in  what  is 
now  the  harbor  of  Provincetown,  the  only 
windwani  port  for  many  a  league  where  the 
vessel  could  have  long  safely  laid.  It  was  there 
that  the  coustitutiou  of  the  Plymouth  colony  , 
(see  Pilgrim  Fathers)  was  signed  by  the  adult 
male  members  of  the  company.  Nearly  all  the 
company  went  ashore,  glad  to  touch  land  after 
the  long  voyage.  They  first  fell  on  their  knees, 
and  thanked  God  for  the  preservation  of  their 
lives.  The  waters  were  shallow,  and  they  ha<l 
waded  ashoi-e — the  men  to  explore  the  country. 
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the  women  to  wash  their  clothes  after  the  long 
voyage.     (See  PilffrinUj  The.) 

Pilgrims  Prepare  for  America.  Thenon-con- 
fonuist  Euglish  refugees  iu  Uollaud  under  the 
pastorate  of  Rev.  Mr.  Robinson,  yearning  for  a 
secluded  asylum  from  persecution  under  the  Eng- 
lish government,  proposed  to  go  to  Virginia  and 
settle  there  iu  a  distinct  body  nnder  the  general 
government  of  that  colony.  They  sent  Robert 
Cushmuu  (vrhich  see)  and  John  Carver  to  Eng- 


^ 


at  Norwich,  who,  after  many  difficulties,  mad^ 
their  way  to  Amsterdam  iu  small  companies  iu 
KiOH,  and  at  Leyden  they  formed  a  congregation 
with  John  Robinson  as  pastor;  and  there,  with 
their  families,  they  were  happy.  At  length  they 
heard  of  *<  beautiful  Virginia,"  and  longed  to  en- 
joy the  freedom  of  the  forest ;  so  they  formed  a 
plan  for  emigrating  to  America.  The  Dutch  of- 
fered them  a  seat  in  the  region  of  the  newly  dis- 
covered Mauritius  or  Hudson's  River,  bat  they 
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laud  in  1617  to  treat  with  the  London  Company, 
and  to  ascertain  whether  the  king  would  grant 
them  liberty  of  conscience  iu  that  distant  coun- 
try. The  company  were  anxious  to  have  these 
]>eople  settle  in  Virginia,  and  offered  them  ample 
privileges,  but  the  kiug  would  not  promise  not 
tiO  molest  them.  These  agents  retunied  to  Ley- 
den. The  discouraged  refugees  sent  other  agents 
to  England  in  February,  1619,  and  fiually  made 
an  arrangement  with  the  company  and  with 
Loudon  merchants  and  others  for  their  settle- 
ment in  Virginia,  and  they  at  once  prepared  for 
the  memorable  voyage  in  the  Mayflower  in  1620. 
Several  of  the  congregation  at  Leyden  sold  their 
estates  and  made  a  common  bank,  which,  with 
the  aid  of  their  London  partners,  enabled  them 
to  purchase  the  Speedwell,  a  ship  of  sixty  tons, 
and  to  hire  in  England  the  Mayflower ,  a  ship  of 
one  hundred  and  eighty  tons,  for  the  intended 
voyage.  They  left  Leyden  for  England  in  the 
Speedwell  (July,  1620),  and  in  August  sailed  from 
Southampton,  but  on  account  of  the  leakiness  of 
the  ship,  were  twice  compelled  to  return  to  port. 
Dismissing  this  unseaworthy  vessel,  101  of  the 
number  who  came  from  Leyden  sailed  in  the 
Mayflower,  Sept.  6  (O.  S.).  These  were  the  ♦'  Pil- 
grim Fathers,"  so  called  (which  see). 

Pilgrims,  The.  Persecution  of  the  Puritans 
in  England  during  the  earlier  years  of  the  reign 
of  King  James  I.  caused  large  numbers  of  them 
to  seek  refuge  in  Holland,  the  asylum  for  the 
oppressed.  (See  Puritans.)  Among  these  refu- 
gees were  the  members  of  a  dissenting  church 


were  loyal  to  England,  notwithstanding  its  gov- 
ernment oppressed  them,  so  they  declined,  as 
they  wished  to  settle  on  *'  English  land.''  They 
sent  two  agents  to  England  to  ask  permission  of 
the  Plymouth  Company  to  settle  within  their  do- 
main, and  to  get  a  guarantee  from  the  king  that 
they  should  not  be  molested  in  their  new  home. 
The  company  readily  gave  their  permission,  bnt 
the  king  would  not  give  them  a  written  promise 
— only  his  word — which  could  not  be  trusted. 
A  stock  company  was  formed  by  London  mei^ 
chants  and  others,  by  the  terms  of  which  the 
services  of  such  of  the  "  Pilgrims,"  as  they  called 
themselves,  as  could  not  furnish  money,  should 
be  considered  as  the  equivalent  of  cash.  The 
shares  were  |50  each.  All  profits  were  to  be  re- 
served for  seven  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
the  lands,  houses,  and  every  product  of  their 
joint  industry  were  to  be  valued,  and  an  equal 
portion  to  be  divided  among  the  shareholders. 
Capt-ain  Smith,  the  founder  of  Virginia,  offered 
to  accompany  them,  but  his  aristocratic  notions 
wero  a  bar  to  their  acceptance  of  him.  It  was 
agreed  that  only  a  portion  of  the  congregation 
— "the  youngest  and  strongest" — should  first 
go  to  America,  under  the  spiritual  guidance  of 
Elder  William  Browster,  then  a  little  more  than 
fifty  years  of  age.  The  larger  portion  were  to 
remain  in  Holland  with  Mr.  Robinson,  and  emi- 
grate the  next  year.  Two  small  vessels — Speed- 
well and  Mayflower — were  employed  (the  former 
purchased,  the  latter  hired)  for  the  voyage,  and 
in  the  summer  of  1620  a  portion  of  the  Leyden 
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congregation  embarked  at  Delft  Haven  for  Eng- 
land. On  the  6th  uf  August  the  two  ships  sailed 
for  America.  The  Speedwell,  springing  aleak,  re- 
turned ;  and  being  reported  nnseaworthy,  she 
was  left  behind,  while  the  Mayflower,  a  stanch 


vessel  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  tons,  proceed-   that  direction,  bnt  were  turned  back  by  shoals 


the  youngest  of  the  Pilgrims,  being  only  twenty- 
one  years  of  age ;  John  AUerton,  and  Dr.  Edward 
Fuller.  After  a  voyage  of  sixty-three  days,  the 
Mayflower  arrived  off  Cape  Cod ;  but  as  they  in- 
tended to  land  farther  south,  they  proceeded  in 
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ed  on  her  voyage  (Sept.  6)  with  forty-one  men 
and  their  families,  making  in  all  one  hundred  and 
one  souls.  Among  the  moat  prominent  of  these 
*' Pilgrim  Fathers"  were  William  Brewster  and 
his  numeron8family,William  Bra<lfonl,  John  Car- 
ver, a  deacon  in  the  church  at  Leyden,  young  Ed- 
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ward  Winslow  and  his  bride,  the  richest  couple 

of  the  flock ;  Miles  Standisli,  a  fiery  little  soldier, 

aud  his  wife  Rose;  John  Aldeu,  a  cooper,  and 

II.— 20 


I  (Nantucket  f),  and  entered  Cape  Cod  Bay,  where 
I  they  anchored.  Some  of  those  who  embarked 
from  England  had  intimated  that  they  would  be 
governed  by  no  law  when  ashore,  when  the  fol- 
lowing agreement  was  drawn  np  on  the  lid  of 
Elder  Brewster's  chest  (see  Breicster,  William), 
and  every  man  (forty -one  in  all)  was  re- 
quired to  sign  it:  "In  the  name  of  God,  Amen. 
We  whose  names  are  hereunder  written,  the 
loyal  subjects  of  our  dread  sovereign  lord,  King 
James,  by  the  grace  of  God,  of  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Ireland,  King,  Defender  of  the 
Faith,  etc.,  having  undertaken  for  the  glory  of 
God  and  advancement  of  the  Christian  Faith, 
and  honor  of  onr  King  and  Country,  a  voyage 
to  plant  the  first  colony  in  the  northern  parts 
of  Virginia,  do  by  these  presents  solemnly  and 
mutually,  in  the  presence  of  God  and  of  one 
another,  covenant  and  combine  ourselves  to- 
gether into  a  civil  body  politic  for  our  better  or- 
dering and  preservation  and  furtherance  of  the 
ends  aforesaid;  and  by  virtue  hereof  to  enact, 
constitute,  and  frame  such  just  and  equal  laws, 
ordinances,  acts,  constitution,  and  offices,  fmm 
time  to  time,  as  shall  be  thought  most  meet  and 
convenient  for  the  general  good  of  the  colony, 
unto  which  we  promise  all  due  submission  anil 
obedience.  In  witness  whereof  we  have  hereunto 
subscribed  onr  names,  at  Cape  Cod,  the  llth  of 
November  [O.  S],  in  the  year  of  the  reign  of  our 
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Bovereign  IoihI,  Kiug  James,  of  England,  France, 
and  Ireland,  the  eigbteenth,  and  of  Scotland  the 
fifty-fonrth,  An  no  Domini  16'^/'  Thus  was  signed 
on  the  lid  of  Elder  Brewster's  chest  the  first  con- 
stitution of  government,  to  which  the  signatures 
of  a  whole  people  were  attached.  (See  P%Wm  Fa- 
thers,) More  than  a  month  passed  after  this  act 
befox«  the  Pilgrims  landed.  Some  of  them  ex- 
]dored  the  coast  for  a  good  place  to  plant  a  set- 
tlement. The  weather  became  biting  cold,  and 
snow  fell  to  a  great  depth.  The  savages  were 
shy  and  some  were  hostile.  At  length  all  of  the 
people  of  the  Mayflower  landed  upon  a  rock  in  a 
snug  harbor  (Dec.  22  [N.  S.],  1G20).  Just  before 
landing,  the  wife  of  William  White  gave  biilh 
to  a  boy,  who  was  named  Peregrine.  This  was 
the  first  European  child  born  in  New  England, 
if  we  except  Snorre.  (See  Northmen  in  America.) 
In  the  midst  of  snow  they  built  log  cabins,  but 
before  spring  flowers  appeared  nearly  one  half 
of  the  emigrants  were  in  the  grave.  (See  Mas- 
sachmette.)  John  Carver  was  chosen  governor, 
and  the  remnant  of  the  Pilgrims  persevered,  un- 
der great  deprivations  and  perils,  in  their  eflbrts 
to  establish  a  permanent  colony. 

PUlo'w,  Gideon  Johnson,  was  bom  in  Will- 
iams County,  Tenn.,  June  8,  1806 ;  died  at  his 
residence  at  the  month  of  the  St.  Francis  River, 
Ark.,  Oct.  8, 1878.  He  graduated  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Nashville,  studied  law,  and  rose  to  the 
first  rank  in  his  profession.  At  the  head  of  a 
brijjade  of  Tennessee  volunteers  he  joined  Gen- 
eral Scott  at  Vera  Cruz  in  1847,  and  pei-fonned 
gallant  service  throughout  the  w^ar  against  Mex- 
ico. Scott  made  serious  charges  against  him, 
but  a  court  of  inquiry  acquitted  him  and  left  his 
fnme  untarnished.  Pillow  entered  heartily  into 
the  great  insurrection  against  the  government 
in  1861,  but  his  military  career  was  cut  short 
early  in  1862  by  his  conduct  at  Fort  Douelsou 
(which  see). 

Pinckney,  Charles,  LL.D.,  was  born  in 
Charleston,  S.  C,  in  1758 ;  died  there,  Oct.  29, 
1824.  He  was  made  prisoner  at  the  capture  of 
Charleston  (1780),  and  sent  to  St.  Augustine. 
(See  Gadsden,  Christopher.)  He  was  a  member 
of  Congress  from  1784  to  1787,  and  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  convention  that  framed  the  national 
Constitution  in  the  latter  year.  He  was  gov- 
ernor of  South  Carolina  (1789-92,  1796-98,  and 
1806-8) ;  United  States  Senator  from  1798  to 
1801,  and  minister  to  Spain  from  1802  to  1805, 
when  he  negotiated  a  release  from  that  power 
of  all  claims  to  the  territory  purchased  by  tlw 
United  States  from  France.  (See  Louisiana.)  In 
Congress,  from  1819  to  1821,  he  was  an  opponent 
of  the  Missouri  Compromise  (which  see). 

Pinckney,  Charles  Cotesworth,  LL.D.,  was 
born  in  Charleston,  S.C., Feb. 25, 1746;  died  there, 
Aug.  16,  1825.  He  was  educated  in  England; 
i*ead  law  in  Londou  ;  passed  nine  months  in  a 
military  academy  in  France,  and  returning  in 
1769  began  the  practice  of  law.  He  ,was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  first  Provincial  Congress  of  South 
Carolina,  and  was  made  colonel  of  a  regiment. 
After  the  defence  of  Fort  Sullivan  (which  see), 
he  joined  the  army  in  the  North,  and  was  aid  to 


Washington  in  the  battles  of  Brandywine  and 
Germantown.  He  was  engaged  in  the  uusnc- 
cessful  expedition  into  Florida  in  1778,  and  the 


CHARLES  COTS8WOKTU  flXCKKKY. 

next  year  presided  over  the  Stat<e  Senate  of  Sontli 
Carolina.  On  the  surrender  of  Charleston  (May, 
1780),  he  was  made  a  prisoner,  and  suffered  cnu*l 
treatment  until  exchanged  early  in  1782.  He 
was  made  brigadier-general  in  November,  1783, 
and  in  1787  was  a  member  of  the  convention  that 
framed  the  national  Constitution.  In  July,  1796, 
he  was  appointed  minister-plenipotentiary  to  the 
French  republic,  but  the  French  Directory,  fail- 
ing to  bribe  him  into  a  compliance  with  their 
deniauds,  ordered  him  to  leave  the  country,  wheu 
he  withdrew  to  Amst>erdam  in  February,  1797. 
General  Washington  created  him  a  msjor-geueral 
on  his  return  home,  and  in  1800  he  was  a  candi- 
date for  the  vice-presidency  of  the  United  States. 
Pinckney,  Thomas,  Governor  of  South  Caro- 
lina (1787-89),  was  bom  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  Oct. 
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23,  1750 ;  died  there  Nov.  2, 1828.     He  was  edu- 
cated in  England,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
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in  1770.  He  joiued  the  army  in  1775;  became  a 
major  and  aid  to  General  LiiicolD,  and  after- 
wards to  Count  d'Estaing  in  the  siege  of  Savan- 
nah (which  see).  He  was  distinguished  in  the 
battle  at  Stono  River,  and  was  aid  to  Greneral 
Gates  in  the  battle  near  Camden  (see  Sanders's 
Creek,  Battle  of),  where  he  was  wounded  and 
ma<le  prisoner.  In  1792  he  was  sent  as  minister 
to  Great  Britain,  and  in  1794  Xjo  Spain,  where  he 
negotiated  the  treaty  of  St.  Ildefuuso  (see  Trea- 
ties)^ which  secured  to  the  United  States  the  free 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi  River.  In  1799  he 
was  a  member  of  Congress,  and  in  March,  1812, 
President  Madison  appointed  him  commander 
of  the  Sixth  Military  District.  His  last  military 
service  was  under  General  Jackson  at  the  last 
decisive  battle  with  the  Creeks  at  Horseshoe 
Bend  (which  see).  General  Pinckney  married  a 
daughter  of  Rebecca  Motte  (which  see). 

Pine,  Robert  Edge,  painter  of  i>ortrait8,  was 
born  in  England  in  1742;  died  in  Philadelphia, 
October,  178B.  He  had  gained  considerable  rej*- 
ntation  in  England  before  he  came  to  America 
at  the  close  of  the  Revolution.  In  Philadelphia 
he  exhibited  the  first  cast  of  the  Venus  de'  Medi- 
ci ever  seen  in  America.  Mr.  Pine  was  befriend- 
ed by  Francis  Hopkinson,  and  painted  from  life, 
at  Mount  Vernon,  a  portrait  of  Washington.  He 
also  painted  portraits  of  other  worthies  of  the 
period  of  the  Revolution. 

Pine  Blufi^  Battle  at.  Fifty  miles  below 
Little  Rock,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Arkansas 
River,  is  Pine  Bluff,  the  capital  of  Jefferson 
County.  lu  October,  1863,  it  was  occupied  by 
Colonel  Powell  Clayton,  with  about  350  men 
and  four  guns.  Marmaduke  attempted  to  capt.- 
ure  it  with  over  2000  men  and  twelve  guns.  He 
advanced  upon  the  post  in  three  columns.  Clay- 
ton had  just  been  reinforced  by  Indiana  cavalry, 
making  the  number  of  his  tigh ting-men  about 
600.  About  200  negroes  had  built  barricades 
of  cotton-bales  in  the  streets.  The  attack  was 
made  (October  25)  by  Marmaduke,  and  was  kept 
up  for  about  five  hours.  The  Confederates  wei*e 
repulsed  with  a  loss  of  183  men  killed,  wounded, 
and  prisoners;  the  Nationals  lost  57, of  whom  17 
were  killed.  The  town  was  badly  shattered, 
and  the  court-house  and  many  dwellings  were 
laid  in  ashes. 

Pinkney,  William,  LL.D.,  was  bom  at  An- 
napolis, Md.,  March  17, 1764 ;  died  Feb.  25, 1822. 
His  father,  an  Englishman,  was  a  loyalist  in  the 
Revolution,  but  the  son  espoused  its  principles. 
He  studied  law  with  Judge  Chase,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  practice  in  1786,  in  which  profession 
he  soon  acquired  great  reputation  for  his  impas- 
sioned oratory.  He  wns  a  delegate  in  the  Mary- 
land convention  that  ratified  the  national  Con- 
stitution. After  serving  a  term  in  the  Maryland 
Legislature,  he  was  married  to  a  sister  of  Com- 
modore Rodgers  (1789),  and  the  next  year  was 
elected  to  a  seat  in  Ctmgress,  but  declined  the 
honor  on  account  of  the  state  of  his  private  af- 
fairs. In  1796  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  com- 
missioners in  London  under  Jay's  treaty,  and 
obtained  for  the  State  of  Maryland  a  claim  on 
the  Bank  of  England  for  $800,000.     Pinkney 


was  made  attorney-general  of  his  state  in  1805, 
and  the  next  year  he  was  sent  to  England  as 
miuist«r-extraordinary  to  treat  with  the  British 
goveniment  in  conjunction  with  Monroe.     He 
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was  resident  minister  there  from  1807  to  1811, 
and  in  the  autumn  of  the  latter  year  he  was  cho- 
sen to  his  State  Senate  from  Baltimore.  From 
December,  1811,  until  1814,  he  was  United  States 
Attorney-general.  In  the  latter  year  he  entered 
the  military  service  to  ivpel  a  British  invasion 
of  his  state,  and  was  severely  wounded  in  the 
battle  of  Bladensbnrg.  Again  in  Congress  (1815- 
16),  he  took  a  leading  part.  lu  1816  he  went  to 
Naples  as  special  minister  there,  and  became  res- 
ident minister  at  St.  Petersburg,  whence  he  re- 
turned home  in  1818.  From  1820  until  his  death 
he  held  a  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate.  In 
that  body  he  opposed  with  all  his  powers  of  ora- 
tory the  admission  of  Missouri  into  the  Union 
under  the  terms  of  the  Compromise.  (See  Mis- 
souri Compromise.)  His  death  was  occasioned 
by  over-exertion  in  a  case  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States. 

Pins,  American.  Our  country  was  supplied 
with  pins  by  England  until  the  War  of  1812-15, 
when  the  interruption  of  conmierce  caused  a 
great  rise  in  all  imported  articles.  Pins  sold 
for  $1  a  paper.  Their  manufacture  was  first  at- 
tempted here  by  two  Englishmen  in  the  State 
Prison  at  New  York,  but  the  eflbrt,  renewed  in 
1820  at  the  Bellevue  Hospitiil,  New  York,  was 
unsuccessful.  Wellman  Wright,  an  American, 
procured  a  patent  in  England  for  a  machine  for 
making  solid-headed  pins,  and  the  first  of  these 
ever  manufactured  were  introduced  into  London 
in  18:J3.  An  invention  of  a  machine  for  making 
pins,  by  John  I.  Howe,  was  put  iuto  operation 
in  New  York  in  18:i6.  The  Howe  Manufacturing 
Company  removed  to  Birmingham,  Conn.,  in 
1838,  and  there,  in  1840,  made  solid-headed  pins 
by  a  process  invented  by  Mr.  Howe.  Earlier 
than  this,  Samuel  Slocum  invented  a  machine 
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fur  makiug  solid-beaded  pi  us,  and  with  Mr.  Gill- 
son  establisbed  a  oiaunfactory  iu  Poaghkeepsie, 
N.  Y.y  iu  1838.  He  iuveuted  a  piu-sticking  xna- 
chiue  iu  1840,  which  was  uever  patented,  and  is 
used  secretly  iu  the  factory  at  Poughkeepsie  car- 
ried on  by  Messrs.  Peltou.  Great  improvements 
have  siuce  been  made.  In  1870  tbere  were  near- 
ly forty  establish  men  t«  for  the  manufacture  of 
pins  in  the  United  States,  the  annual  product  of 
which  amounted  to  about  $1,000,000. 

Pinzoxi,  Ambition  of.  Martin  Alonzo  Pin- 
zou,  who  accompanied  Colnmbus  .on  his  first 
voyage  across  tbe  Atlantic,  was  led  by  his  am- 
bition to  attempt  to  deprive  that  navigator  of 
the  honor  of  his  great  discovery.  He  com- 
manded the  Pittta,  one  of  the  three  vessels  of 
the  squadron  of  Columbus.  When  he  heard 
of  the  wreck  of  the  vessel  in  which  Colupibus 
sailed,  on  the  northern  shores  of  Cuba  (see  Co- 
lumbus, ChiHsiopher),  instead  of  going  to  his  re- 
lief, he  kidnapped  some  natives  of  the  West  In- 
dia Islands  and  sailed  for  Spain.  Columbus, 
having  lost  all  confidence  iu  the  honor  of  Pin- 
zon,  immediately  followed  him  in  the  Nina,  He 
saw  the  Pinia,  but  the  two  vessels  soon  parted 
company.  TeiTible  stoi-ms  swept  over  the  At- 
lantic; and  \Yhen  the  Pinta  readied  the  port  of 
Bayoniie,  Pinzon,  believing  the  Xina  had  gone 
to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  sent  a  letter  to  the 
Spanish  monarchs  recounting  his  adventures  and 
discoveries,  hoping  thereby  to  gain  honors  and 
rewards.  Meanwhile  the  Xina  had  reached  the 
month  of  the  Tagus,  and  Columbus  sent  a  cou- 
rier to  the  court  of  Spain  to  announce  his  great 
discoveries.  Then  he  put  to  sea,  and  soon  af- 
terwards entered  the  port  of  Palos,  where  he 
w:is  receiveil  with  delight.  The  same  evening 
the  Pinta  entei-ed  that  harbor,  and  when  Pinzon 
saw  the  fiag  of  the  Xina  his  lieart  failed  him. 
He  was  in  expectation  of  being  greeted  with 
great  honors  by  the  citizens  and  his  sovereigns. 
He  hastened  into  seclusion,  filled  with  mortifi- 
cation and  fear.  Then  came  a  letter  from  the 
monarchs,  in  answer  to  his,  filled  with  reproach- 
es for  attempting  to  defraud  tbe  admiral  of  his 
just  fame,  and  forbidding  Pinzon  to  appear  at 
court.  The  blow  was  fatal.  Pinzon  died  of 
mortified  pride  and  ninbitiou  a  few  days  after 
reading  the  i-oyal  epistle. 

Pinzon,  Vincent  YaSez,  who  commanded  the 
Xina  in  the  fii*st  voyage  of  Columbus  (1492),  in 
1499  led  an  expedition  composed  of  four  cara- 
vels, which  sailed  from  Palos  in  December,  and 
first  saw  the  continent  of  South  America  at  Cape 
Augustine,  Brazil.  There  he  took  possession  of 
the  country  in  the  name  of  the  crown  of  Castile. 
Sailing  northward,  he  explore<l  the  coasts  of 
Brazil,  and  discovered  und  named  the  River  Am- 
azon. He  lost  two  or  three  of  his  ships  on  the 
homeward  voyage.  Martin  Alonzo  Pinzon,  who 
conimsinded  the  Piuta,  one  of  the  ships  of  Co- 
lumbus in  his  first  voyage  to  America,  was  a 
brother  of  Vincent  Yanez. 

Pioneer  Bishop  in  North  America.  John 
Talbot,  who  was  chaplain  of  the  British  ship 
Centurion  in  1673,  visited  Virginia,  where  he  had 
lived  ten  years  before.    He  soon  afterwards  left 


the  service  of  the  admiralty  and  became  a  mis- 
sionary among  the  Indians,  sometimes  travel- 
ling five  hundred  miles  on  horseback  to  attend 
to  their  spiritual  wants.  Satisfied  that  the 
Church  of  England  needed  a  bishop  iu  Amer- 
ica, he  frequently  spoke  of  it.  In  1704  he  was 
made  rector  of  St.  Mary's  Chureh,  New  Brans- 
wick,  N.  J.  The  next  year  the  clergy  of  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania  i>etitioned 
for  a  bishop,  and  Talbot  was  persuaded  to  carry 
the  petition  to  London  himself.  He  was  fa- 
vored by  Queen  Anne  in  his  efforts  to  have  the 
prayer  of  the  petition  granted,  but  failed  to  ob- 
tain the  appointment  of  a  suffragan,  and  he 
resolveil  to  ask  for  consecration  for  himself 
by  nonjuring  bishops.  This  was  done  by  two 
bishops  in  172*2,  and  in  1724  he  returned  to 
America  and  assumed  episcopal  authority.  Tbe 
governor  of  Pennsylvania  (Keith)  complained 
of  him  to  the  Loitls  of  the  Privy  Seal,  and  he 
was  summoned  to  England.  He  did  not  go. 
Bishop  Talbot  died  at  Burliugton,  Nov.  30, 1727, 
having  exercised  the  episcopal  office  with  fidel- 
ity for  three  years,  as  the  iMoueer  bishop  of 
North  America. 

Piqua,  Cou^'CIL  at  (1751).  Late  in  1750  the 
Ohio  Land  Company  (which  see)  sent  Christo- 
pher Gist,  a  dweller  near  the  Yadkin,  to  explore 
the  Ohio  region  as  far  as  the  falls  (Louisville). 
He  arrived  at  the  Scioto  valley  early  iu  1751, 
and  was  kindly  received  by  the  great  sachem 
of  the  Miami  Confederacy,  rivals  of  the  Six  Na- 
tions, with  whom  they  were  at  peace.  Agents 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  were  there,  come 
to  nmke  a  treaty  of  friendship  and  alliance; 
and  there,  also,  were  white  traders.  The  council 
was  held  at  Piqua,  far  up  the  Scioto  valley.  It 
was  a  town  of  four  hundred  families,  the  largest 
in  the  Ohio  region.  On  Feb.  21  the  treaty  was 
concluded,  and  just  as  it  was  signed  some  Otta- 
was  came  with  presents  from  the  governor  of 
Canada.  They  were  admitted  to  the  council, 
and  expressed  a  desire  for  a  renewal  of  friend- 
ship with  the  French.  A  sachem  arose,  and, 
setting  up  the  colors  of  the  English  and  tbe 
French,  denounced  the  latter  as  enemies  of  the 
Miamis.  Having  delivered  his  speech,  he  strodo 
out  of  the  council,  when  an  Ottawa  chief,  the 
envoy  of  the  French,  wept  and  howled,  pre- 
tending great  sorrow  for  the  Miamis.  After 
one  or  two  more  speeches  by  braves  in  favor  of 
the  English,  the  great  war-chief  of  the  Miamis, 
in  the  presence  of  the  Ottawa  ambassadors, 
spoke  as  if  to  the  French,  saying,  "  Fathers,  you 
have  desired  we  should  go  home  t'O  you;  but  I 
tell  you  it  is  not  our  home,  for  we  have  made  a 
path  to  the  sun-rising,  and  have  been  taken  by 
the  hand  by  our  brothers,  the  English,  the  Six 
Nations,  the  Delawares,  the  Shawnoese,  and  the 
Wyandots;  and,  we  assure  you,  in  that  road  wo 
shall  go.  And  ns  you  threaten  us  with  war  in 
the  spring,  we  tell  you,  if  you  are  angry  we  are 
ready  to  receive  you,  and  resolve  to  die  here  be- 
fore w^e  will  go  to  you.  That  you  may  know 
this  is  our  mind,  we  send  you  this  string  of 
black  wampum.  Brothers,  the  Ottawa^,  yon 
hear  what  I  say.  Tell  that  to  your  fathers,  the 
French ;  for  that  is  our  mind,  and  we  speak  it 
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from  our  hearts."  The  colors  of  the  French 
were  taken  down  and  their  ambassadoi-s  were 
dismissed.  On  March  1  Gist  took  his  leave, 
bearing  this  message  to  the  English  beyond  the 
Alleghanies:  *^Our  friendship  shall  stand  like 
the  loftiest  mountain."  In  the  spring  the 
French  and  Indians  from  Sandnsky  strnck  the 
Miarois  a  stunning  blow.  Piqna  wa^  destni}-- 
ed,  and  the  great  chief  of  the  Miami  confeder- 
acy was  taken  captive,  sacrificed,  and  eatea  by 
the  savage  allies  of  the  French. 

Piracy,  New  Act  concerning  (1820).  Pri- 
vateersmeu  cruising  nnder  the  Spanish -Amer- 
ican flags  degenerated  into  downright  pirates. 
Ill  1819  Commodore  Perry  had  been  sent  to  the 
West  Indies  in  the  frigate  John  Adams  to  crnise 
against  the  pirates  who  swarmed  there;  but 
before  he  had  accomplished  much  he  was  smit- 
ten by  yellow -fever^  and  died  (Aug.  23,  1819) 
just  as  his  ship  was  entering  the  port  of  Trini- 
dad. Two  other  small  vessels  wei*e  sent  to 
cruise  against  them.  Many  convictions  and 
executions  for  piracy  had  taken  place ;  but  as 
there  had  been  many  escapes  through  loop-holes 
ill  the  law,  the  act  on  that  subject  was  revised 
and  strengthened.  In  one  of  the  sections  of 
the  new  act  the  name  of  piracy  and  the  punish- 
ment of  death  were  extended  to  the  detention 
or  transportation  of  any  free  negro  or  mulatto 
iu  any  vessel  as  a  slave. 

Pirate,  or  Patriot,  of  the  Thousand  lalanda, 
The.  William  (commonly  known  as  "Bill") 
Johuston  had  been  an  American  spy  on  the  Can- 
ada frontier  during  the  War  of  1812-15.    He  was 


WILLIAM  JOIINSTOX. 

living  at  Clayton,  N.  Y.,  on  the  bank  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  when  the  "patriot"  war  in  Canada 
broke  out  in  1837.  (See  Canadian  JRcbeUion.)  Be- 
ing a  bold  and  adventurous  man,  and  cordially 
hating  the  British,  Johnston  was  easily  persuad- 
ed by  the  American  sympathizers  in  the  move- 
ment to  join  in  the  strife.  Tlie  leaders  regarded 
him  as  a  valuable  assistant;  for  he  was  thoroughly 


acquainted  with  the  whole  region  of  the  Thou- 
sand Islands,  in  the  St.  Lawrence,  from  Kings- 
ton to  Ogdensburg.  He  was  employed  to  capt- 
ure the  steamboat  Robert  Peel^  that  carried  pas- 
sengers and  the  mail  between  Pi*escott  and  To- 
ronto, and  also  to  seize  the  Great  BHiainj  another 
steamer,  for  the  nse  of  the  "patriots."  With  a 
desperate  band,  Johnston  nished  on  board  of  the 
Peel  at  Wells's  Island,  not  far  below  Clayton,  on 
the  night  of  May  29,  1838.  They  were  armed 
with  muskets  and  bayonets  and  painted  like 
iLndians,  and  appeared  with  a  shout,  "  Remem- 
beb^he  Caroline  P^ — a  vessel  which  some  per- 
sons fi:^in  Canada  had  cut  loose  at  Sclilosser  (on 
Niagara  Eiver),  set  on  lire,  and  sent  blazing  over 
Niagara  Fi!tUs.  The  passengers  and  baggage  of 
the  Feel  were  init  on  shore  and  the  vessel  was 
burned,  because  her  captors  could  not  manage 
her.  Governor  Marcy,  of  New  York,  declared 
Johnstcm  an  outlaw,  and  offered  a  reward  of 
$500  for  his  person.  The  Governor  of  Canada 
(Earl  of  Durham)  offered  $5000  for  the  convic- 
tion of  any  person  concerned  in  the  "  infamous 
outrage."  Johnston,  in  a  proclamation  issued 
from  "  Fort  Watson,"  declared  himself  the  lead- 
er of  the  band  ;  that  his  companions  were  near- 
ly all  Englishmen  ;  and  that  his  headquarters 
were  on  an  island  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States.  Fort  Watson  was  a  myth.  It 
was  wherever  Johnston  was  seated  among  the 
Thousand  Islands,  where  for  a  long  time  he  was 
concealed,  going  from  one  island  to  another  to 
avoid  arrest.  His  daughter,  a  handsome  maiden 
of  eighteen  years,  who  was  an  expert  rower, 
went  to  his  retreat  at  night  with  food.  At 
length  he  was  arrested,  tried  at  Syracuse  on  a 
charge  of  violating  the  neutrality  laws,  and  ac- 
quitted. Again  arrested  and  put  in  jail,  he 
managed  to  escape,  when  a  reward  of  $200  was 
offered  for  him.  He  gave  himself  up  at  Albany, 
was  tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  one  year's 
imprisonment  in  the  jail  there,  and  to  pay  a  fine 
of  $250.  His  faithful  daughter,  who  had  ac- 
quired the  title  of  "The  Heroine  of  the  Thou- 
sand Islands,"  hastened  to  Albany  and  shared 
the.  prison  with  her  father.  He  procured  a  key 
that  would  unlock  his  prison-cloor.  His  daugh- 
ter departed  and 
waited  for  him  at 
Rome.  He  left 
tlie  jail,  walked 
forty  miles  the 
first  night,  and 
soon  joined  her. 
They  went  home, 
and  Johnston  was 
not  molested  af- 
terwards. The 
"  patriots  "  urged 
him  to  engage  in 
the  straggle  again. 
He  had  had  enough 
of  it.     They  sent 

jouxsTox's  COMMISSION.  ^^^  ♦^^  comuiis- 

sioii  of  commo- 
dore, dated  at  "  Windsor,  U.  C,  Sept.  5^  1839,"  and 
signed  "H.  S.  Hand,  Commander-in-chief  of  the 
Northwestern  Army,  on  Patriot  Service  in  Upper 
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Canada/'  On  tbut  comiuission  was  the  device 
seen  iii  the  eufi^raving — the  American  eagle  cur- 
rying off  the  British  liou.  The  maple-leaf  is  an 
emblem  of  Canada.  But  he  refused  to  serve, 
and  remained  quietly  at  home.  President  Pierce 
appointed  him  light-house  keeper  on  Rock  Isl- 
and, in  the  St.  Lawrence,  in  sight  of  the  place 
where  the  Peel  was  burned.  There  the  writer 
saw  him  in  1858.  He  was  a  man  of  medium 
height,  a  native  of  Canada,  and  was  then  seventy- 
eight  years  of  age. 

Pirates  In  CheBapeake  Bay.  On  June  28, 
1861,  the  steamer  Si.  Nicholas f  Captain  Kirwan, 
that  plied  between  Baltimore  and  Point  Look- 
out, at  the  mouth  of  the  Potomac  River,  left  the 
former  place  with  forty  or  fifty  passengers,  in- 
cluding about  twenty  who  passed  for  mechan- 
ics. There  were  a  few  women  ainong  them — 
one  who  professed  to  be  a  young  Frenchwoman. 
When,  on  the  following  morning,  the  steamer 
was  near  Point  Lookout,  the  Frenchw^omnn  was 
suddenly  transformed  into  a  stout  young  man, 
and  the  twenty  mechanics  into  well-armed 
Marylanders,  who  demanded  the  surrender  of 
the  St.  Nicholas.  Kirwan  had  no  means  for  re- 
sistance, and  yielded.  The  other  passengers 
were  landed  on  the  Virginia  shore,  and  the 
captaiu  and  crew  kept  as  prisoners.  Then  one 
hundred  and  fifty  armed  accomplices  of  the 
pirates  went  on  board  the  steamer,  which  was 
destined  for  tiie  Confederate  navy.  She  cruised 
down  the  Chesapeake,  captured  three  brigs,  aud, 
with  her  prizes,  went  up  the  Rappahannock 
River  to  Fredericksburg,  where  the  pirates  sold 
their  plundfer,  divided  the  prize-money,  and 
were  entertained  at  a  public  dinner  by  the  cit- 
izens. There  the  young  Marylander  produced 
much  merriment  by  a])peuring  in  the  costume 
of  a  Frenchwoman.  His  name  was  Thonnis — a 
sou  of  a  citizeiL  of  St.  Mary's  County,  Md.  A 
few  days  afterwards  some  of  Kenly's  Baltimore 
police  were  on  the  steamer  Mary  Washington, 
going  homo  from  a  post  on  the  Chesapeake. 
On  board  were  Captain  Kirwan  aud  his  crew ; 
also  Thomas  and  his  associates,  evidently  in- 
tending to  repeat  their  operation  on  the  Mary 
Washington.  The  captain  was  directed  to  land 
at  Fort  McHeury.  When  the  pirates  perceived 
the  destination  of  the  vessel  young  Thomas  re- 
monstrated. Finally  he  drew  his  revolver,  and, 
calling  his  fellow-pirates  around  him,  he  threat- 
ened to  throw  the  officers  overboard  and  seize 
the  vessel.  The  pirates  were  overcome  bj'  num- 
bers. General  Banks  sent  a  squad  of  men  on 
board  to  seize  Thomas  aud  his  confederates. 
The  former  was  found  concealed  in  a  drawer  in 
the  la<lies'  cabin  of  the  boat.  He  was  drawn 
out,  and,  with  his  accomplices,  lodged  in  Fort 
McHenry. 

Pirates  Suppressed.  For  a  long  time  mer- 
chants and  ship-masters  suffered  from  the  dep- 
redations of  pirates  on  the  southern  coasts  of 
what  are  now  the  United  States  and  in  the  West 
Indies.  (See^ttocaneer«.)  In  1718  King  George 
I.  ordered  a  naval  force  to  suppress  them.  At 
the  same  time  he  issued  a  proclamation  prom- 
ising pardon  to  all  pirates  who  should  surren- 


der themselves  in  the  space  of  twelve  months. 
Captaiu  Woods  Rogers,  with  a  few  vessels,  took 
the  islaud  of  New  Pravidence,  the  chief  rendez- 
vous of  the  pirates,  in  the  name  of  the  crown 
of  England.  All  the  pirates,  excepting  about 
ninety  who  escaped  in  a  sloop,  took  advantage 
of  the  king's  proclamation.  Rogers  was  made 
governor  of  the  island.  He  built  forts,  and  had 
a  military  establishment.  Fi-om  that  time  the 
West  Indies  wore  fairly  protected  from  the  pi- 
rates. They  yet  infested  the  coast  of  the  Caroli- 
nas.  About  thirty  of  them  took  possession  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Cape  Fear  River.  Governor  John- 
son determined  to  extirpate  them.  He  sent  out 
au  armed  vessel  under  the  command  of  William 
Rhett,  who  captured  a  piratical  sloop  with  its 
commander  aud  about  thirty  men,  and  took 
them  to  Charleston.  Johnson  soon  afterwaixls 
embarked  in  person,  aud  sailed  after  aud  capt- 
ured another  armed  sloop.  All  the  pirates  ex- 
cepting two  were  killed  during  the  desjierate 
fight  that  occurred,  and  those  two  were  hanged. 
Those  first  taken  into  Charleston  were  also 
hauged,'excepting  one  man.  Altogether,  forty- 
two  pirates  were  executed  at  Charleston ;  and 
so  the  waters  of  the  coast  were  relieved  of  these 
desperate  men. 

Pttoaim,  John,  a  British  oflQcer,  was  killed  at 
the  battle  of  Bunkei-'s  Hill,  June  17, 1775.  He 
was  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  was  made  mnjor 
iu  the  British  army  in  1771.  Leading  troops  to 
seize  stores  at  Concord,  he  engaged  in  the  open- 
ing skirmish  of  the  war  for  independence  at 
Lexington  (which  see).  He  was  shot  dead  on 
entering  the  redoubt  on  Bunker*s  (Breed's)  Hill. 

Pitt  and  the  American  Colonie&  Willium 
Pitt,  the  ablest  statesman  in  England  at  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  when  he  became  the 
first  minister  of  the  realm,  saw,  with  enlight- 
ened vision,  the  justice  and  the  policy  of  treat- 
ing the  American  colonies  with  generosity  and 
confidence.  This  treatment  gained  their  affec- 
tions, and,  under  the  guidance  of  Pitt,  they  gave 
such  generous  support  to  the  government  in  the 
war  with  the  French  and  Indians  that  the  con- 
quest of  Canada  was  achieved,  and  the  French 
dominion  in  America  was  destroyed.  At  the 
same  time  Halifax,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
spiritless  and  undiscerniug  George  U.,  was  urg- 
ing schemes  of  taxation  which  irritated  the  col- 
onists and  alienated  their  regard.  The  project 
of  au  American  Stamp  Act  wi^s  pressed  (1757), 
which  Pitt  disdained  to  favor  in  the  day  of  the 
distress  of  the  colonists.  He  was  thwarted  in 
his  efforts  to  be  just  to  all,  aud,  through  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  Pitt  and  Tem- 
ple were  both  driven  from  office  in  April,  1757, 
leaving  the  government  in  a  state  of  anarchy 
in  the  hands  of  incompetent  and  very  unscrupu- 
lous men.  The  immense  energies  of  the  British 
government  were  paralyzed  by  a  haughty  aris- 
tocracy. Affairs  in  America  were  in  a  wretched 
condition.  The  laziness  and  stupidity  of  Lord 
Loudoun  was  leading  to  ruin  by  his  inefficiency 
and  his  zeal  in  overawing  colonial  assemblies. 
In  this  strait  the  confused  aristocracy  turned 
to  Pitt,  the  great  commoner  of  England  (then 
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snfTering  from  goat,  out  of  office,  aud  pliyaically 
feeble  but  morally  stroug),  as  the  ouly  man  who 
could  save  the  nation  from  ruin.  Like  a  giant, 
he  directed  the  affairs  of  the  nation — in  Eug- 
land,  on  the  Continent,  and  in  America — with 
so  much  wisdom  that  in  two  short  years  that 
country  was  ph&ced  at  the  head  of  nationalities 
in  power  and  glory.  So  to  the  people  the  aris- 
tocnicy  were  compelled  to  look  for  salvation. 

Pitt  as  Earl  of  Chatham.  When  Pitt  ac- 
cepted a  peerage  as  Earl  of  Chatham,  aud  aban- 
doned the  House  of  Commons,  the  theatre  of  his 
great  exploits  in  statesmanship,  he  lost  caste 
in  the  estimation  of  the  people,  and  the  terror 
of  his  name  in  continental  Europe  vanished. 
When  Frederick  the  Great  heard  of  it,  he  said, 
"  My  friend  has  harmed  himself  by  accepting  a 
peerage."  The  King  of  Poland  remarked,  "It 
argues  a  senselessness  to  glory  to  forfeit  the 
name  of  Pitt  to  any  title."  He  was  everywhere 
known  as  **  The  Great  Commoner  of  England." 
His  health  was  too  much  shuttered  to  lead  the 
Commons  any  longer,  aud  he  probably  felt  will- 
ing to  secure  dignity  and  a  competence  in  his  old 
age.  He  descended  from  the  pedestal  of  a  great- 
er dignity  to  the  level  of  au  English  earl,  a  title 
per  8e  that  conferred  no  real  special  honor.  "  He 
no  longer  represented  the  enthusiastic  nation- 
ality of  the  British  people." 

Pitt  on  the  Stamp  Act  William  Pitt,  tort- 
ured with  the  gout,  had  been  for  some  time  with- 
drawn from  public  affairs.  In  January,  1766,  he 
appeared  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  declared  that  "the  king  had  no  right  to 
levy  a  tax  on  the  colonies,"  and  said  they  had 
invariably,  by  their  representatives  in  their 
several  assemblies,  exercised  the  constitutional 
right  of  giving  and  granting  their  own  money. 
"  They  would  have  been  slaves,"  he  said,  "  if 
they  had  not.  .  .  .  The  colonies  acknowledge 
your  authority  in  all  things,  with  the  sole  ex- 
ception that  yon  shall  not  take  their  money  ont 
of  their  pockets  without  their  consent."  This 
avowal  of  the  great  commoner  made  a  profound 
impression  on  the  House.  Grenville  arose  to 
vindicate  the  Stamp  Act,  and,  looking  steadily 
at  Pitt,  he  said,  with  great  emphasis:  "The  se- 
ditious spirit  of  the  colonies  owes  its  birth  to 
factions  iu  this  House.  Gentlemen  are  careless 
of  the  consequences  of  what  they  say,  provided 
it  answers  the  purpose  of  opposition !"  This 
challenge  bronght  Pitt  to  his  feet,  and  he  de- 
clared that  he  would  fight  him  (Grenville)  on 
every  foot  of  the  field  of  combat.  He  made  a 
powerful  speech  against  the  Stamp  Act,  to  which 
the  new  miuistry  were  compelled  to  give  heed. 
Franklin  was  summoned  to  the  bar  of  the  House 
to  testify.  He  gave  reasons  why  the  Stamp  Act 
could  uot  be  enforced  in  America,  and  a  bill  for 
its  repeal  was  carried  (March  18, 1766)  by  a  large 
majority ;  and  the  non  -  importation  leagues  in 
America  were  dissolved. 

Pitt,  WiLUAM,  the  "  Great  Commoner"  of  Eng- 
land, exercised  great  influence  in  American  af- 
fairs for  about  twenty  years.  Born  at  West- 
minster, Nov.  15, 1708 ;  died  May  11, 1778.  Ed- 
ucated at  Oxford  aud  Eton,  he  entered  Parlia- 


ment in  1735,  where  he  was  the  most  formidable 
opponent  of  Robert  Walpole.  In  1744  the  fa- 
mous Duchess  of  Marlborough  bequeathed  him 
$50,000  "  for  having  defended  the  laws  of  his 


WILLIAM  PITT.    (From  an  English  print) 

country  aud  endeavoring  to  save  it  from  min." 
Afterwards  Sir  William  Pynsent  left  him  the 
whole  of  his  fortnne.  He  held  the  oflSce  of 
Vice-treasurer  of  Ireland  (1746),  aud  soon  after- 
wards was  made  paymast-er  of  the  army  and  one 
of  the  Privy  Council.  In  1755  he  was  dismissed 
from  ofl3ce,  but  in  1757  was  made  Secretary  of 
State,  and  soon  infused  his  own  energy  into  ev- 
ery part  of  the  public  service,  placing  England 
in  the  front  rank  of  nations.  By  his  energy  in 
pressing  the  war  in  America  (see  French  and  In- 
dian War)  he  added  Canada  to  the  British  em- 
pire. In  1761  he  letired  from  office  and  received 
a  pension  of  $15,000  a  year,  and  all  through  the 
progress  of  the  disputes  between  Great  Britain 
and  its  American  colonies  he  advocated  a  con- 
ciliatory and  righteous  policy  towards  the  Amer- 
icans. In  1766  he  was  called  to  the  head  of  af- 
fairs again  ;  was  created  Earl  of  Chatham ;  but 
quitted  office  forever  in  1768.  In  the  House  of 
Lords  he  opposed  coercive  measures  towards  the 
Americans,  in  speeches  remarkable  for  their  vig- 
or and  eloquence.  He  was  opposed  to  the  po- 
litical independence  of  the  Americans,  for  he 
deprecated  a  dismemberment  of  the  empire, 
and,  while  opposing  a  motion  to  that  effect,  iu 
an  earnest  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  (April, 
1778),  he  swooned,  and  was  carried  to  his  home 
so  much  exhausted  that  he  never  rallied.  He 
had  risen  from  a  sick-bed  to  take  bis  place  iu 
Parliament  on  that  occasion,  and  the  excite- 
ment overcame  him.  His  funeral  was  a  public 
one,  at  the  national  expense,  and  he  was  buried 
iu  Westminster  Abbey,  and  a  handsome  marble 
monument  was  erected  to  his  memory. 

Pitt,  William  (the  younger),  on  the  War. 
On  hearing  of  the  disastrous  victory  won  at 
Guilford  Court-house  (March  15, 1781),  young 
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Pitt,  then  ouly  twenty  -  one  years  of  age,  de- 1  nal  marble  tablet,  bearing  the  inscriptioD,  as 


uounced,  iu  the  House  of  Commons,  the  war 
against  the  Americans  as  a  *^  most  accursed  ^' 
one,  ^'  wicked,  barbarous,  cruel,  and  unnatural. 
Conceived  iu  injustice,"  he  said,  **  its  footsteps 
are  marked  with  slaughter  and  devastation, 
while  it  meditates  destruction  to  the  misera- 
ble people  who  are  the  devoted  objects  of  the 
resentments  which  protluced  it."  His  senti- 
ments were  shared  by  other  statesmen,  and 
were  widely  echoetl  among  the  people.  There 
was  plain  talk  in  Parliament.  Charles  James 
Fox  said :  **  Auierica  is  lost,  irretrievably  lost, 
to  the  country."  He  had  moved  (June  12)  to 
recommend  ministers  to  conclude  a  peace  with 
the  Americans.  "  We  can  lose  nothing,"  he  said, 
"  by  a  vote  declaring  them  indei)eudent." 

Pitt's  Compliment  to  Franklin.  In  Janu- 
ary, 1775,  the  Earl  of  Chatham  (William  Pitt) 
introduced  Dr.  Franklin  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  when  the  former  made  un  elo- 
({ueut  plea  for  justice  towards  the  Americans. 
This  was  in  support  of  a  measure  which  he  pro- 
posed. Lord  Sandwich,  speaking  for  the  major- 
ity in  the  House  of  Lords,  grew  very  petulant. 
He  declared  that  the  measure  ought  to  be  in- 
stantly rejected.  "  1  can  never  believe  it  to  be 
the  production  of  a  British  peer,"  he  said.  "  It 
appears  to  me  rather  the  work  of  some  Ameri- 
can ;"  and,  turning  his  face  towards  Franklin, 
who  stooil  leaning  on  the  bar,  **  I  fancy,"  he 
continued,  *'  I  have  in  my  eye  the  person  who 
drew  it  up,  one  of  the  bitterest  and  most  mis- 
chievous enemies  this  country  ever  had."  The 
eyes  of  the  peers  wei*e  turned  on  Franklin,  when 
Chatham  retorted:  **The  plan  is  entirely  my 
own ;  but  if  I  were  the  first  minister,  and  had 
the  care  of  settling  this  momentous  business,  I 
should  not  be  ashamed  of  publicly  calling  to 
my  assistance  a  ])erson  so  perfectly  acquainted 
witli  the  whole  of  American  aifairs,  one  whom 
all  Europe  ranks  with  our  Boyles  and  Newtons, 
as  an  honor,  not  to  the  English  nation  ouly,  but 
to  human  nature." 

Pitt's  Statue  at  Charleston.  In  token  of 
their  gratitude  to  the  Earl  of  Chatham  for  his 
successful  efforts  in  procuring  a  repeal  of  the 
Stamp  Act  (which  see),  in  1766,  the  Americans 
ordered  tw^o  statues  of  their  friend  to  be  erect- 
ed, one  iu  New  York  and  the  other  in  Charles- 
ton. The  Legislature  of  South  Carolina  (like 
that  of  New  York)  caused  a  statue  of  marble 
to  be  erected  at  the  intersection  of  Broad  and 
Meeting  streets,  Charleston.  During  the  siege 
of  that  city  in  17B0,  a  canuon-ball  from  the  Brit- 
ish besiegers  broke  off  one  of  the  arms.  Regard- 
ing  the  mutilated  statue  as  an  obstruction  iu 
the  streets,  it  was  removed  many  years. after- 
^vards.  Dragging  it  from  its  pedestal  with 
ropes,  its  head  was  broken  off  wheu  it  fell. 
The  fragments  were  stored  away  until  the  Or- 
phan-house iu  Charleston  was  built,  when  the 
commissioners  had  the  statue  restored,  as  far 
as  possible,  excepting  the  dissevered  arm,  and 
placed  it  upon  a  pedestal  in  front  of  their 
building,  where  it  stood  as  late  as  1876.  Judge 
Grimke,  of  Charleston,  had  preserved  the  origi- 


follows :  ^^  In  gi*ateful  memory  of  his  services  to 
his  country  iu  general  and  to  America  in  partic- 
ular, the  Commons  House  of  Assembly  of  South 


PITT'S  BTATUB  AT  CHABLSSTOIT. 

Carolina  uuanimously  voted  this  statue  of  the 
Right  Hon.  William  Pitt,  Esq.,  who  gloriously 
exerted  himself  iu  defending  the  freedom  of 
Americans,  the  true  sons  of  England,  by  pro- 
moting a  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  in  the  year 
1776.  Time  shall  sooner  destroy  this  mark  of 
their  esteem  than  erase  from  their  minds  the 
just  sense  of  his  patriotic  virtue." 

PixaxTO,  Francisco,  was  a  native  of  Estre- 
madura,  Spaiu  ;  born  about  the  year  1471 ;  died 
at  Lima,  Peru,  June  26, 1541.  Low-born,  he  re- 
ceived little  care  from  his  parents,  and  was  a 
swineherd  in  his  earlier  years.  He  went  with 
Ojeda  (which  see)  from  Santo  Dpmingo  to  Cen- 
tral America  in  1510,  and  assisted  Vasco  de  Bal- 
boa Nnfiez  (which  see)  in  establishing  the  set- 
tlement at  Darien.  Trafl9cking  with  the  na- 
tives on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  in  1515,  he  set- 
tled near  the  city  of  Panama  founded  there,  aud 
engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  laud  by  Indian 
slaves.  With  a  priest  and  another  illiterate  ad- 
venturer named  Almagro,  he  explored  the  south- 
ern coast,  in  1524,  with  one  hundred  followers  iu 
one  vessel  aud  seventy  in  another,  under  the 
last-named  person.  Their  explorations  were 
fruitless,  except  in  information  of  Peru,  the  land 
of  gold.    He  went  as  far  as  the  borders  of  that 
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land,  plniidered  the  people,  carried  some  of  them 
liway,  and  took  them  to  Spuiu  in  the  summer  of 
1588.  His  cieditora  imprisoned  him  at  Seville, 
but  the  king  ordered  his  i-elease  aud  received 
him  at  court  with  distiuotion.  From  the  mou- 
arch  (Charles  Y.)  he  received  a  commission  to 
conquer  Peru,  \^'ith  the  title  of  governor  or  cap- 
tain-general of  the  province  when  he  had  sub- 
dued it.  With  four  of  his  brothers  he  crossed 
the  Atlantic  early  in  1530.  The  following  year 
he  left  Panama  with  one  hundred  and  eighty 
men  and  twenty-seven  hoi-ses,  on  an  expedition 
against  Pern,  leaving  Almagro  behind  to  pro- 
cure provisions  aud  reinforcements.  After  a 
voyage  of  about  fourteen  days,  he  lauded  on  the 
^hores  of  a  bay  in  1°  north  latitude,  aud  plnu- 
ciered  a  town  on  the  borders  of  the  empire  of 
the  lucas,  which  was  then  distracted  by  civil 
war.  There  he  was  reinforced  by  one  hnndi'ed 
and  thirty  men,  aud  marched  to  meet  Atahual- 
pa,  who  had  contended  with  his  brother  for  the 
kingdom,  and  had  just  made  the  latter  a  prison- 
er. With  one  hundred  and  seventy -seven  men 
Pizarro  went  with  pretended  friendship  to  the 
successful  Inca,  in  September,  1532,  and  treach- 
erously made  him  prisoner.  The  Inca's  army 
fled  in  dismay.  Atahualpa  offered  for  his  own 
ransom  to  fill  the  room  he  was  in  with  gold. 
The  precious  metals  and  golden  ornaments  of 
the  temples,  worth,  when  melted  down,  more 
than  $17,000,000,  were  'laid  at  Pizarro's  feet, 
when  the  treacherous  Spaniard  caused  his  roy- 
al captive  to  be  murdered  (Aug.  29,  1533). 
Marching  to  Cnzco,  in  November,  Pizarro  pro- 
claimed the  half-brother  of  the  dead  Inca,  Man- 
co  Capac,  his  successor,  and  then  foimded  a  new 
capital  nearer  the  coast,  now  Lima.  The  new 
Inca  escaped,  rebelled,  slaughtered  many  Span- 
iards, and  laid  siege  to  Lima,  which  they  soon 
raised.  A  dispute  between  Pizarro  and  Alma- 
gro led  to  open  warfare.  Almagro  was  defeat- 
ed and  slain  in  1538.  The  empire  of  the  Incas 
lay  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  the  Spaniards,  with 
Pizarro  as  ruler.  The  latter  married  a  daugh- 
ter of  Atahualpa.  The  son  of  Almagro,  contin- 
uing the  war  begun  by  his  father,  led  a  faction 
to  attack  the  Spanish  ruler  in  his  palace,  aud 
the  latter  was  slain.  Pizarro  never  learned  to 
read  or  write.  He  was  cunning,  treacherous, 
and  cruel,  his  chief  merits  being  courage  and 
fortitude. 

Plagne  In  Ne'w  England.  About  four  years 
before  the  landing  of  "the  Pilgi-ims"  a  devas- 
tating plague  had  destroyed  a  greater  portion  of 
the  barbarians  of  that  region  where  they  founded 
New  Plymouth.  Indeed,  they  were  informed  by 
a  friendly  Indian  that,  for  a  long  distance  along 
the  coast  and  far  back  into  the  forest,  not  "  a 
man,  woman,  or  child  remained.'^  So  it  was  that 
in  taking  possession  of  the  land  the  "Pilgrims" 
did  not  displace  any  people  to  make  room  for 
the  English.  English  navigators  had  made 
known  in  England  the  effects  of  this  plague  be- 
fore King  James  gave  a  charter  to  the  Plymouth 
Company  (Nov.  3, 1620).  And  he  gave,  in  the 
charter  itself,  as  a  reason  for  granting  it,  that 
the  country  had  been  desolated  "  so  that  there  is 
not  left;  for  many  leagues  together  on  the  main, 


any  that  doe  claime  or  challenge  any  kind  of 
interest  therein." 

Plan  of  the  Advance  against  Richmond 
(1864).  Lieutenant-general  Grant  arrived  at 
the  headquarters  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
at  Culpepper  Court-house,  March  23, 1864 ;  and 
before  the  close  of  the  mouth  he  and  Meade  had 
formed  a  plan  for  the  grand  advance  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  and  its  auxiliaries.  The 
main  army  was  to  make  an  overland  mareh 
from  the  Rapid  Anna  to  the  James,  with  auxili- 
ary forces  menacing  the  communications  with 
Richmond.  General  Butler  was  to  advauoe 
from  Fortress  Monroe  with  about  30,000  troops, 
aud  form  an  intrenched  camp  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Appomattox  River,  to  attack  Richmond 
or  join  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  as  circum- 
stances might  require.  General  Franz  Sigel, 
then  protecting  West  Virginia,  was  to  form 
his  army  into  two  colamns,  one  of  them,  10,000 
strong,  under  General  Crook,  to  operate  against  * 
the  Virginia  and  East  Tennessee  Railway ;  the 
other,  7000  strong,  led  by  Sigel,  to  go  up  the 
Shenandoah  valley  and  menace  Lee's  westward 
lines  of  sui)ply.  Lee's  army  was  then  occupying 
a  line  nearly  twenty  miles  long  on  each  side  of 
Orange  Coiu't  -  house,  its  left  covered  by  the 
Rapid  Anna,  and  its  right  by  strong  works  on 
Mine  Run  (which  see).  Volunteering  was  now 
rapidly  increasing,  and  the  governors  of  Ohio, 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin  tendered 
to  the  President  (April  21, 1864)  100,000  men  for 
one  hundi-ed  days,  without  requiring  any  boun- 
ty to  be  paid  or  the  services  charged  or  credited 
to  any  draft.  This  patriotic  offer  was  accepted. 
On  the  evening  of  the  3d  of  May  the  army  of 
the  Potomac  was  ready  to  advance,  aud  at  mid- 
night began  its  march. 

Plantation^  Contempt  for  the.  On  the 
accession  of  James  II.  that  monarch  declared, 
without  the  formality  of  law,  the  charter  of 
Massachusetts  to  be  void,  and  appointed  Joseph 
Dndley  president  of  the  couutry  from  Rhode 
Island  to  Nova  Scotia.  The  people  of  England, 
misinformed  by  their  rulers,  approved  the  meas- 
ure, and  the  tone  of  society  there  was  one  of  con- 
tempt for  the  plantations.  The  poet  Dryden,  who 
was  then  a  supple  servant  of  the  crown,  in  a  dra- 
matic prologue,  wrote  as  follows: 

♦•  since  ractlon  ebba,  and  rogues  go  out  of  fafihion, 
Thoir  penny  ecribea  take  aire  to  inform  the  nation 
How  well  men  thrive  in  thia  or  that  Plantation. 

'*  How  Pennsylvania's  air  Agrees  with  Quakers, 
And  Carolina's  with  Associators; 
Both  e'en  too  good  for  madmen  and  for  traitors. 

'*  Truth  is,  our  land  with  saints  is  so  run  o'or, 
And  every  age  produces  such  a  store. 
That  now  there's  need  of  two  New  Englands  more." 

Planter,  The.  Robert  Small  was  an  intelli- 
gent slave,  aud  pilot  of  the  little  steamer  Plant- 
er, in  Charleston  harbor.  Small  and  eight  of 
his  dusky  companions,  on  the  evening  of  May 
11,  1663,  after  the  white  officers  of  the  vessel 
had  gone  ashore  to  spend  the  night,  went  out 
of  the  harbor  with  the  Planter ,  hearing  the  fam- 
ilies of  Small  and  the  engineer  on  board.  She 
did  not  reach  Fort  Sumter  uutil  daylight,  when 
a  proper  signal  was  given,  and  she  passed  on  uu- 
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snspected.  Wheo  out  of  the  range  of  Confeder- 
ate batteriea,  Small  raised  a  white  flag  and  went 
out  to  Dnpout's  blockading  squadron,  where  he 
gave  up  the  vessel  to  the  captain  of  the  Augusta. 
She  was  sent  to  the  fVabash,  the  flag-ship,  where 
6niall  gave  Commodore  Dupont  valuable  infor- 
mation, who  sent  the  colored  families  to  Hilton 
Uea<l  and  took  the  pilot  and  the  other  colored 
men  into  the  National  service. 

PlatUburg,  Battles  at,  on  Land  and  Water 
(1814).  When  General  Izard  marched  from  Cham- 
plain  for  Sackett's  Harbor,  with  4000  men  (Au- 
gust, 1814),  he  left  1500  soldiers  there,  under  the 
command  of  Geuenil  Alexander  Macomb.  Dur- 
ing the  spring  and  summer  of  that  year  both 
parties  had  been  busy  in  the  preparation  of  war- 
vessels  for  Lake  Champlain,  and  the  command 
of  the  Americau  squadron  there  was  held  by 
Captain  Thomas  Macdonongh.  Keleaseil  from 
duty  in  Europe  by  the  downfall  of  Napoleon,  a 
number  of  Wellington's  troops  ha4l  arrived  in 
Canada.  There  were  about  15^000  Biitish  troops 
(chiefly  these  veterans) 
at  Montreal  at  ihe  close 
of  August,  and  Sir  George 
Prevost,Governor  of  Can- 
ad  a  and  general-in-chief 
of  the  forces  there,  pro- 
ceeded to  invade  New 
York.  Izard  had  made  a 
requisition  for  militia  and 
light  dragoons, and  at  the 
beginning  of  September 
Macomb  found  himself  at 
the  head  of  about  3500 
men.  These  he  gathered 
at  Plattsburg,  to  repel 
an  expected  invasiun. 
Prevost  advanced  from 
the  St.  Lawrence  with 
about  14,000  men,  assist- 
ed by  General  De  Rotten- 
burg  as  his  second,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  Brit- 
ish flotilla,  under  Captain 
Pringle,  came  out  of  the 
Sorel  River,  the  outlet  of 
Lake  Champlain.  Pre- 
vost announced  his  inten- 
tion to  seize  and  hold 
northern  New  York  as  far 
down  as  Ticonderoga, 
and  he  called  upon  the 
inhabitants  to  cast  off 
their  allegiance  and  fur- 
nish him  with  supplies, 
comb,  with  untiring  energy,  preparetl  for  a  de- 
fence of  the  threatened  region.  He  had  com- 
pleted redoubts  and  block-houses  at  Plattsburg, 
to  prevent  the  invaders  crossing  the  Saranac 
River.  The  militia  were  under  the  command 
of  General  Benjamin  Mooers.  He  had  been  very 
active  in  gathering  them,  and  when  Prevost  a*!- 
vanced  he  was  at  the  head  of  about  5000  men. 
Prevost  arrived  at  Champlain  on  Sept.  3,  and 
two  days  afterwards  pushed  to  a  point  with- 
in eight  miles  of  Plattsburg.  At  the  same  time 
Macomb  divided  his  troops  into  detachments^  to 


complete  fortifications  already  begun.  Detach- 
ments were  sent  northward,  to  watch  the  move- 
ments of  the  British.  On  the  6th  Prevost  moved 
upon  Plattsburg  with  his  whole  force,  in  two 
columns,  the  right  crossing  ou  to  the  Beekmau- 
town  road.  Informed  of  this,  Macomb  sent  the 
gallant  Major  John  E.  Wool  (who  volunteered  for 
the  purpose),  with  some  regulars,  to  snppon  the 
militia  under  Mooers,  who  was  out  in  that  direc- 
tion, and  to  oppose  the  advance  of  the  foe.  His 
force  was  280  strong.  At  Beekmantowu  he  en- 
countered Pi-evost's  advanced  guard.  The  mili- 
tia broke,  and  fled  towards  Plattsburg,  but  the 
regulars  stood  firm.  He  fought  the  invaders, 
inch  by  inch,  all  the  way  to  Plattsburg.  His 
and  other  detachments  were  pushed  back  by 
the  overwhelming  force  of  the  British,  and  i-e- 
tired  to  the  south  side  of  the  Saranac,  tearing 
up  the  bridges  beliind  them,  and  using  the  tim- 
bers for  breastworks.  The  invaders  tried  to 
force  a  passage  across  the  stream,  but  were  re- 
pulsed by  a  small  company  of  volunteers  in  a 


In  the  meantime  Ma- 


OLD  STONE  MiLL. 

stone  mill  near  the  site  of  the  lower  bridge,  who 
fired  sharp  volleys  of  musketry  upon  them  from 
that  strong  citadel.  Prevost  now  perceived  that 
he  had  serious  work  before  him,  and  employed 
the  time  from  the  7th  to  the  11th  in  bringing  up 
his  batteries  and  supply-trains,  and  constnictiug 
works  to  command  those  of  the  Americans  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Saranac.  Meanwhile  the 
naval  force,  under  the  conunand  of  Commodore 
Downie,  ha<l  approached  Cumberland  Head.  His 
flag-ship  was  the  Confiance^  38  guns,  and  with  it 
were  one  brig,  two  sloops-of-war,  and  twelve  gun- 
boats.    Macdonongh's  squadron  lay  in  Platts- 
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burg  Bay,  and  cousisted  of  tbe  Saratoga,  26  guns 
(liis  tlag-Hliip),  with  one  brig,  two  schooners,  and 
teu  giinboatfi,  or  galleys.  The  British  came 
around  Cumberland  Head,  with  a  fair  wind,  on 
the  morning  of  the  llth,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  British  laud-forces  were  moving  for  a  com- 
bined attack  upon  the  Americans  by  land  and 
water.  Macdonough  had  skilfully  prepared  his 
vessels  for  action,  and  when  all  was  in  readiness 
be  knelt  on  the  deck  of  the  Saratoga,  and  otTertMl 
up  a  fervent  prayer  to  G<m1,  imploring  divine 
aid.  His  officers  were  around  him,  and  very 
soon  after  he  arose  the  guns  of  both  squadrons 
opened,  and  a  sharp  naval  action  began.  A 
shot  from  one  of  the  British  vessels  demolished 
a  hen-coop  on  the  deck  of  the  Saratoga,  in  which 
was  a  young  game-cock.  The  released  fowl, 
startled  by  the  noise  of  cannons,  flew  upon  a 
guu-slide,  and,  flapping  his  wings,  crowed  lust- 


British  commodore  (Downie)  was  killed,  and  his 
remains  were  buried  at  Plattsburg.  The  Amer- 
icans lost  110  men;  the  British  loss  was  over 
200  men.  While  this  naval  battle  was  raging, 
there  was  a  sharp  conflict  on  tbe  land.  The 
British  troops  hatl  attempted  to  force  their  way 
across  the  Saranac  at  two  places,  but  after  a 
short  and  desperate  struggle  they  were  repulsed 
by  the  gallant  regulara  and  militia  led  by  Ma- 
comb and  Mooers.  Some  of  the  British  htul 
crossed  the  stream  near  the  site  of  the  upper 
bridge,  and  the  Americans  were  driving  them 
back,  when  tidings  came  that  the  British  fleet 
had  just  surrendered.  The  Americans  gave  three 
hearty  cheers.  The  British  took  them  as  indr 
cations  of  good  news  for  their  antagonists,  and 
their  line  wavered.  Soon  Prevost  was  notifled 
of  the  disaster  on  the  water,  and,  naturally  tim- 
id in  the  presence  of  danger,  saw  with  alarm 
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ily  and  defiantly.  The  sailors  cheered,  and  the 
incident  was  regarded  by  them  as  ominous  of 
victory.  Their  courage  was  strengthened.  The 
Conjiance  and  Saratoga  fought  desperately.  A 
broadside  from  the  former  had  a  terrible  effect 
npon  the  latter.  Forty  of  the  Saratoga's  people 
were  disabled.  Tliis  stunning  blow  was  felt 
only  for  a  moment.  The  battle  became  general, 
and  lasted  about  two  hours  and  twenty  minutes. 
The  vessels  were  all  terribly  shattered.  "  There 
was  not  a  mast  in  either  squadron,"  wrote  Mac- 
donough, **  that  eonid  stand  to  make  sail  on." 
One  of  the  officers  of  the  Confiance  wrote :  "  Our 
masts,  yards,  and  sails  were  so  shattered  that 
one  looked  like  so  many  bundles  of  matches 
nnd  the  other  like  so  many  bundles  of  nigs." 
The  contest  was  witnessed  by  hundreds  of  spec- 
tators on  the  headlands  of  the  Vermont  shore. 
It  ended  with  victory  for  the  Americans.    The 


the  rapid  gathering  of  the  nelghboting  militia, 
who  menaced  his  flanks  and  rear.  At  twilight 
(Sept.  11, 1814)  he  censed  fighting,  and  prepared 
for  flight  back  to  Canada.  At  midnight,  some- 
tliing  having  given  him  greater  alarm,  he  re- 
treated in  such  haste  that  he  left  his  sick  and 
wounded  and  a  vast  amount  of  stores  behind. 
Light  troops,  militia,  and  volunteers  started  in 
pursuit,  but  a  heavy  fall  of  rain  compelled  them 
to  give  it  up.  Prevost  halted  and  encamped  at 
Champlain,  and  on  the  24th  he  left  the  United 
States  territory,  and  returned  to  Montreal  with 
the  main  army.  The  loss  of  Prevost,  after  he 
crossed  the  international  boundary,  in  killed, 
wounded,  missing,  and  deserters,  did  not  fall 
much  short  of  2000.  The  loss  of  the  Americans 
on  the  land  was  less  than  150.  The  whole  coun- 
try rang  with  the  praises  of  Macomb  and  Mac- 
donough, the  chief  leaders  in  the  battles  atPlatts- 
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bnrg.  In  almost  every  village  and  city  ia 
the  land  there  were  boufii'es  aud  illuminations. 
Governor  Tompkins  presented  Macomb  with  a 
sword  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  Dewitt  Clinton,  Mayor  of  New 
York,  presented  him,  in  the  name  of  the  corpo- 
ration, with  the  freedom  of  the  city.  (See  Free- 
dom of  a  City.)  Congress  gave  him  the  thanks 
of  the  nation,  and  voted  him  a  gold  medal.   The 


which  the  fugitives  and  their  pursuers  were  ad- 
vancing General  Dwight  formeil  his  brigade,  mid 
on  his  left  was  anotiier  brigade,  commanded  by 
Colonel  Lewis  Beuedict.  Another  was  held  iu 
reserve.  Their  ranks  were  o[»ened  to  receive 
the  flying  columns,  which  passetl  through  to  the 
rear,  the  Confederates  close  upon  their  heels. 
In  strong  force  they  assailed  Emory's  troops.  A 
severe  battle  ensued,  which  lasted  an  hour  aud 


XACOXB'8  ItXDAL. 


State  of  New  York  gave  Macdonongli  two  thou- 
sand acres  of  land.  The  Stat43  of  Vermont  pur- 
chased two  hundred  acres  on  Cunibeiland  Head, 
and  presented  them  to  him,  the  house  upon  it 
overlooking  the  scene  of  his  gallant  exploits. 
"Thus,"  said  Macdonongh  to  a  friend,  while 
tears  filled  his  eyes,  "from  a  poor  lieutenant  I 
became  a  rich  man."  Congress  gave  him  the 
thanks  of  the  nation  and  a  gold  medal. 


a  half,  the  Confederates  making  the  most  des- 
l)erate  efforts  to  turn  the  National  left,  firmly 
held  by  Benedict.  The  assailants  were  repulsed, 
and  very  soon  the  battle  ceased  on  that  part  of 
the  field.  Everywhero  else  the  Confederates 
were  thrown  back,  with  great  slaughter.  Then 
the  Nationals  retired  to  Pleasant  Hill,  fifteen 
miles  distant  (see  Bed  Biter  Expedition)^  folloxved 
by  the  Confederates. 


MACDOXOCQU'S  MKDAL. 


PleaBant  Grove,  Battle  at.  At  Pleasant 
Grove,  three  miles  from  Sabine  Cross-roads 
(which  see),  General  Emory,  advancing  with  his 


Pleasant  wm,  Battle  at.  When  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  Confederates  were  followiiij; 
the  Nationals  in  strong  force  after  the  battle  at 


fine  corps,  had  halted  at  six  o'clock  (April  8,,  Pleasant  Grove  (which  see).  Banks  formed  a 
1864),  when  the  Nationals,  defeated  at  the  Cross-  battle-line  nt  Pleasant  Hill,  fifteen  miles  east 
roads,  were  i-etreating.     Across  the  road  along  |  of  the  latter  place,  with  Emory's  division  in  the 
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front,  the  right  occupied  by  D wight's  brigade, 
another,  under  General  Millan,  in  the  centre, 
and  a  third,  under  Colonel  Benedict,  on  the  left. 
A  New  York  battery  was  planted  on  a  conimnnd- 
ing  hill.  The  army  trains,  gaarded  by  Lee's  cav- 
alry, a  brigade  of  colored  troops,  and  Ransom's 
shattered  columns,  were  sent  some  distance  on 
the  road  towards  Grand  Ecore.  Towards  noon 
(April  9, 1863),  the  Confederate  advance  appear- 
ed, and  between  Hve  and  six  o'clock  a  furious 
battle  began.  The  assailants  fell  heavily  on 
Emory's  left,  held  by  Benedict's  brigade,  with 
crushing  force,  and  pushed  it  back.  At  the  first 
onset,  and  while  trying  to  rally  his  men  to  charge, 
Benedict  was  slain  by  a  bullet  which  passed 
tbrongli  his  bead.  While  the  left  was  giving 
way,  and  the  Confederates  had  captured  four 
guns,  Emory's  right  stood  finn  until  enveloped 
on  three  sides  by  a  superior  force,  when  it  fell 
back  a  little.  Then  the  tide  was  changed  by  a 
heavy  countercharge  by  Smith's  veterans,  un- 
der General  Mower.  The  right  of  the  Confed- 
erates was  driven  more  than  a  mile  by  this 
charge.  Then  the  whole  of  Smith's  reserves 
Tvere  ordered  up,  when  the  Confederates  were 
routed  and  pursued  until  dark.  General  Banks 
reported  his  losses  in  the  battles  of  the  7th,  8th, 
and  9th  of  April  at  3969,  of  whom  289  were 
killed  and  2150  missing,  most  of  the  latter  taken 
prisoners.  The  Nationals  had  also  lost,  thus  far, 
20  pieces  of  artillery,  160  wagons,  and  1200 
horses  and  mules.  They  had  captured  2300  pris- 
oners, 25  cannons  (chiefly  by  the  fleet),  and  3000 
bales  of  cotton.  The  (Confederate  losses  were 
never  reported.     (See  Bed  Rivet*  Expedition,) 

PleaBanton,  Alfred,  was  bom  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  in  January  1824,  and  graduated  at 
West  Point  in  1844,  entering  the  dragoons.  He 
served  in  the  war  against  Mexico,  and  after- 
wards in  California,  New  Mexico,  and  Texas. 
For  several  years  he  wns  assistant  adjutant- 
general  and  adjutant-general  to  General  Har- 
ney, and  hi  the  fall  of  1861  was  acting  colonel 
of  the  Second  Cavalry.  Ho  was  made  briga- 
dier-general of  volunteers  in  July,  1862,  and  took 
command  of  Stonenian's  cavalry  brigade,  lead- 
ing the  van  when  McClellan  crossed  the  Poto- 
mac, in  October.  Pleasanton  was  in  the  battles 
at  Fredericksburg,  Chancellorsville,  and  Gett5'8- 
bnrg,  and* was  afterwards  efficient  in  driving 
Price  out  of  Missouri,  in  1864.  He  resigned  in 
1868.  In  March,  1865,  he  was  breveted  major- 
general  United  States  Army  for  "meritorious 
services  during  the  rebellion."  He  was  after- 
wards engaged  in  mining,  and  was  United  States 
Collector. 

Pledge  Signed  by  Patrlota  Two  days  after 
the  aifairs  at  Lexington  and  Concord,  the  peo- 
ple of  New  York  city  held  a  convention,  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty,  at  which 
they  formed  a  patriotic  association,  and  adopted 
a  pledge,  copies  of  which  were  sent  to  every 
county  in  the  province  for  signatures.  The  ob- 
ject was  to  winnow  out  the  Tories — -'to  ascertain 
who,  in  every  community,  was  an  adherent  to 
the  American  cause,  and  who  was  not.  Com- 
mittees were  appointed  in  each  county;  town, 


and  precinct,  to  visit  the  inhabitants,  and  ob- 
taiu  the  signatni'es  of  persons  willing  to  sign 
and  the  names  of  persons  who  should  refuse  to 
sign.  A  thorough  canvass  of  the  province  was 
thus  maile.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the 
pledge :  **  Persuaded  that  the  salvation  of  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  America  depend,  under 
God,  on  the  firm  union  of  its  inhabitants  in  a 
vigorous  prosecution  of  the  measures  necessary 
for  its  safety,  and  convinced  of  the  necessity  of 
preventing  the  anaixshy  and  confusion  which  at- 
tend a  dissolution  of  the  powers  of  government, 
we,  the  freemen,  freeholders,  and  inhabitants 

of ,  being  greatly  alarmed  at  the  avowed 

design  of  the  ministry  to  raise  a  revenue  in 
America,  and  shocked  by  the  bloody  scenes  now 
acting  in  Massachusetts  Bay,  do,  in  the  most  sol- 
emn manner,  resolve  never  to  become  slaves, 
and  do  associate,  under  all  the  ties  of  religion, 
honor,  and  love  to  our  country,  to  adopt,  and 
endeavor  to  carry  into  execution,  whatsoever 
measures  may  be  recommended  by  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  or  resolved  upon  by  our  Pro- 
vincial Convention  for  the  purpose  of  preserv- 
ing our  Constitution  and  of  opposing  the  sev- 
eral arbitrary  acts  of  the  British  Parliament, 
until  a  reconciliation  between  Great  Britain  and 
America,  on  constitutional  principles  (which  wo 
most  solemnly  desire),  can  be  obtained;  and 
that  we  will  in  all  things  follow  the  advice  of 
our  General  Conunittee  respecting  the  purposes 
aforesaid,  the  preservation  of  peace  and  good 
order,  and  the  safety  of  individuals  and  prop- 
erty." 

Plot  against  Washington.  Toryism  was 
more  rampant  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  the 
summer  of  1776  than  anywhere  else  on  the  con- 
tinent. The  Provincial  Congress  was  timid, 
and  Tryon,  the  royal  governor,  was  active  in 
fomenting  disaffection  from  his  marine  retreat. 
Washington  made  his  summer  headquarters  in 
New  York  at  Richmond  Hill,  at  the  intersection 
of  Charlton  and  Varick  streets,  and  Tryon,  on 
board  the  Duchess  of  Gordon^  fonned  a  plot  for 
the  uprising  of  the  Torj^s  in  the  city  and  in  the 
lower  valley  of  the  Hudson  to  cut  off  all  com- 
nnniication  with  the  mainland,  to  fire  the  mag- 
azines, to  mnnler  Washington,  his  staff-officers, 
and  other  leaders  of  the  American  army,  or  to 
seize  them  and  send  them  to  England  for  trial 
on  a  charge  of  treason,  and  to  make  prisoners 
of  the  great  body  of  the  troops.  The  ramifica- 
tions of  the  plot  were  extensive,  and  a  large 
number  of  peraons  were  employed.  The  mayor 
of  New  York  (Mathews)  was  implicated  in  it, 
and  even  the  Life-guard  of  Washington  was 
tami)ered  with.  An  Irishman  named  Hickey, 
of  that  guard,  was  employed  to  poison  Wash- 
ington. He  tried  to  make  the  housekeeper  at 
headquarters — the  faithful  daughter  of  Fran  nee, 
the  famous  innkeeper — his  accomplice.  She 
feigned  compliance.  Hickey  know  that  Wash- 
ington was  fond  of  green  pease,  and  he  made  an 
arrangement  for  her  to  have  poison  in  a  mess 
of  them  served  at  the  table  of  the  commander- 
in-chief.  The  maiden  gave  warning  to  Wash- 
ington. Hickey  put  arsenic  in  the  pease.  She 
conveyed  them  to  Washington,  who  declined  to 
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take  any,  bat  caused  the  immediate  arrest  of  the 
fuitbless  Life-guanlsman,  aod  he  was  hanged. 
The  horrible  plot  was  revealed,  and  traced  to 
Trvou  as  its  author. 

Plough  Patent,  or  Ligonia.  In  1630  a  pat- 
ent was  granted  by  the  Plynionth  Company  of 
rights  and  soil  to  a  i-egion  in  (present)  Maine, 
forty  miles  square,  between  Cape  Porpoise  and 
Casco,  called  Ligonia.  Several  husbandmen 
agreed  to  emigrate  to  it«  and  formed  an  agri- 
cultural colony.  They  came  over  in  a  vessel 
of  sixty  tons,  called  the  Plough^  in  compliment 
to  them.  The  idea  of  agriculture  there  was 
treated  with  so  much  contempt  by  other  ad- 
venturersy  who  engaged  in  fishing  and  trade, 
that  the  patent  itself  was  called,  in  ridicule,  the 
*'  Plough  Patent."  After  a  brief  experiment  the 
settlement  was  abandoned.  (See  jjigonia^  Prov- 
ince of.) 

Plongluk  Thomas  Jefferson  appears  to  have 
been  the  first  American  who  made  experiments 
to  solve  the  problem  of  the  true  form  of  the 
mould-board  of  the  plough,  then  the  great  want. 
He  communicated  his  theory  to  the  French  In- 
stitute, and  in  1793  he  put  it  into  practice  on  his 
own  farm  in  Virginia.  His  mould-board  was 
about  the  same  in  form  as  the  most  approved 
of  our  day.  In  1797  Charles  Newbold,  of  Bur- 
lington, N.  J.,  obtained  a  patient  for  a  cast-iron 
plough.  Others  made  improvements,  the  best 
of  which  was  by  Jethro  Wood,  of  Scipio,  N.  Y., 
patented  in  1810  and  1819.  One  of  the  most  use- 
ful is  the  *^  sub-soil  plough,"  of  comparatively 
recent  introduction.  Ploughs  movo<l  by  steam 
have  been  used  on  the  Western  prairies.  E.  C. 
Bellinger,  of  South  Carolina,  obtained  a  patent 
for  one  in  1833.  Improvements  in  this  have 
been  made.  The  great  want,  yet  unsatisfied,  is 
a  traction  engine  or  locomotive.  The  business 
of  manufacturing  ploughs  in  the  United  States 
has  greatly  increased  within  twenty-five  years. 
The  number  of  ploughs  made  in  this  country  in 
1870  was  about  865,000. 

Plymouth  (N.  p.),  Capture  of.  About  7000 
Confederates,  under  General  R.  F.  Hoke,  attack- 
ed Plymouth,  at  the  month  of  the  Roanoke  Riv- 
er, April  17,  1864.  The  post  was  fortified,  and 
garrisoned  by  2400  men,  under  General  H.  W. 
Wessells.  Hoke  was  assisted  by  the  powerful 
"ram"  J /ftcmar/e.  The  town  was  closely  be- 
sieged. A  gunboat  that  weut  to  the  assistance 
of  the  gariison  was  soon  disabled  and  captured. 
On  April  20  the  Confederates  made  a  geuei-al 
.'issault,  and  the  town  and  Fort  Williams  wei-e 
compelled  to  suri*ender.  There  were  1600  men 
HUiTendei-ed,  with  25  cannons,  2000  small-arms, 
and  valuable  stores. 

Plymouth  Company.  The  domain  in  Amer- 
ica assigned  to  this  company  extended  from  lat. 
41°  to  45°  north,  {^e London  Company.)  Members 
of  this  company  were  in  the  field  of  adventure 
before  it  was  organized.  Adventurers  from 
England  had  been  on  the  coast  of  New  Eugland, 
but  had  failed  U\  plant  a  permanent  settlement. 
(See  Isew  England.)  The  principal  members  of 
the  company  were  Sir  John  Popham  (then  Chief- 
Justice  of  England,  who  had,  with  scandalous 


injustice,  condemned  Raleigh  to  die  on  the  scaf- 
fold), his  brother  George  Popham,  Sir  Ferdi- 
nando  Gorges,  Sir  John  and  Raleigh  Gilbert  (sous 
of  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  who  perished  in  the 
Squirrel)  (see  Gilberty  Sir  Humpkreg)^  William 
Parker,  and  Thomas  Hanham.  In  1606  Justice 
Popham  sent  a  vessel  at  his  own  cost,  command- 
ed by  Henry  Challons,  to  make  further  discov- 
eries of  the  North  Virginia  region.  Challons 
and  his  crew  of  about  tliirty  persons  were  capt- 
ured by  the  Spaniards,  and  tlie  vessel  was  con- 
fiscated. Soon  after  the  departure  of  Challons, 
Thomas  Hanham,  afterwards  one  of  the  compa- 
ny, sailed  in  a  small  vessel  for  America,  accom- 
panied by  Martin  Pring  (see  ^>ir  England)^  to 
discover  a  good  place  for  a  settlement ;  and  his 
report  was  so  favorable,  so  confirmatory  of  Gos- 
noUVs  statements  (see  GoenoUy  Bartholomew) y 
that  the  above-named  gentlemen  and  others 
formed  an  association  called  the  Plynionth 
Company,  and  receiv<Hl  a  charter  from  King 
James  late  in  that  year.  (See  London  Compa- 
ny.) In  the  spring  of  1607  they  sent  three 
small  vessels  to  the  domain  with  one  hundred 
emigrants,  and  George  Popham  as  governor  of 
the  colony.  They  landed,  lat«  in  August,  at 
a  rather  sterile  place  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Kennebec,  Me.,  now  known  as  Parker*s  Island, 
where,  after  a  sermon  had  been  delivered,  and 
the  patent  and  other  laws  read,  they  dug  a  well, 
built  a  stone  house^  a  few  log-huts,  and  a  stock- 
ade, which  they  called  Fort  St.  George.  They 
experienced  the  bitter  fruit  of  Weymouth's  kid- 
napping in  the  hostility  of  the  natives,  who  re- 
fused t4)  furnish  them  with  maize  or  other  food. 
The  season  was  too  far  advanced  to  raise  food 
for  the  colony,  so,  on  the  5th  of  December  (1607), 
two  of  the  ships  returned  to  England,  leaving 
forty-five  persons,  with  sufficient  stores,  Popham 
being  president  of  the  colony,  and  Raleigh  Gil- 
bert admirol.  During  the  severe  winter  their 
storehouse  was  burned  by  accident.  The  next 
spring  a  vessel  airived  at  Fort  St.  George  with 
supplies,  and  with  the  sad  intelligence  of  the 
death  of  Chief-justice  Popham  and  Sir  John  Gil- 
bert, two  of  the  most  iufinential  members  of  the 
Plymouth  Company.  Discouraged  and  disheart- 
ened by  the  severity  of  the  winter,  during  which 
their  houses  wei-e  almost  covei-ed  with  snow, 
their  losses  by  disease,  and  the  death  of  their 
governor,  Henry  Popham,  the  colonists  forsook 
their  new  abode  and  returned  to  England.  For 
a  few  years  the  operations  of  the  company  were 
confined  to  fishing  voyages  and  a  little  traffic 
with  the  natives.  Their  pros|>ects  brightened 
by  the  first  successful  voyage  of  Captain  Smith, 
but  were  again  darkened  by  subsequent  misfort- 
unes. (See  Xeto  England.)  The  company  had  in- 
dignantly dismissed  Hnnt  from  their  service  on 
hearing  of  his  conduct,  and  when  they  found 
Squanto  had  escaped  from  Spain  and  made  his 
way  to  England,  they  sought  him  out,  loaded 
him  with  presents,  and  sent  him  to  New  Eug- 
land with  Captain  Dermer  (see  Dernier,  Thomas) 
to  pacify  the  nati  ves.  But  they  were  still  too  in- 
dignant to  listen,  and  they  attacked  and  danger- 
ously wounded  Dermer  and  several  of  his  party. 
The  company  now  abandoned  all  thoughts  of 
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Astablisbing  colonies  in  New  England  at  that 
time,  and  looked  forward  to  receiving  large  prof- 
its by  the  fiBheries  and  by  traffic.  The  Loudon 
Company  had  by  its  second  charter  obtained 
new  territory.  The  Plymouth  Company  desired 
to  secure  greater  privileges  by  a  distinct  and 
separate  grant,  by  which  they  might  have  the 
monopoly  of  the  fisheries  on  the  New  England 
coast.  The  London  Company  and  private  trad- 
ers waimly  opposed  them,  for  they  wished  to 
keep  these  fisheries  free;  but  they  obtaine<l  a 
chiirtor  from  the  king,  Nov.  3, 1620,  known  as 
the  **Oreat  Patent,"  and  the  popular  name  of 
the  association  was  changed  to  *'The  Council 
of  Plymouth."  By  the  new  charter  all  North 
America,  from  lat.  40°  to  48°  north,  excepting 
places  possessed  by  '*any  Christian  prince  or  peo- 
ple," was  granted  in  full  property,  with  exclusive 
rights  of  jurisdiction,  settlement,  and  traffic,  to 
forty  wealthy  niid  influential  persons,  incorpo- 
rated as  *'The  Council  established  at  Plymouth, 
in  the  County  of  Devon,  for  the  Planting,  Rul- 
ing, Ordering,  and  Govemiug  of  New  England, 
in  America."  The  line  between  the  Loudon 
and  Plymouth  colonies  was  nearly  coincident 
with  that  between  the  late  slave -labor  and 
free-labor  states.  But  that  powerful  organiza- 
tion wns  not  permitted  to  make  the  first -per- 
manent English  settlement  within  its  domaiti ; 
it  was  dune  by  a  handful  of  feeble  liberty- 
loving  people  fleeing  from  perseoation  in  Eng- 
land. (See  Plymouth,  Neto,)  The  pretences  of 
the  council  to  an  exclusive  right  of  fishing  on 
'  the  New  England  coast  was  denounced  in  the 
House  of  Connnons  (1621)  soon  nft'Crthe  granting 
of  the  charter  as  a  '*  grievance,"  and  a  committee 
reported  that  the  charter  was  vitiated  by  the 
clanse  in  it  which  forfeited  the  ships  of  intruders 
without  the  sanction  of  Parliament.  That  body 
had  not  met  for  seven  years,  and  were  strongly 
tinctured  with  the  idea  that  the  people  had  '*  di- 
vine rights  "  as  well  as  the  king,  and  acted  ac- 
cordingly. Sir  Ferdinaudo  Gorges  appeared  be- 
fore i  t  i  u  defence  of  the  charter.  So  also  was  the 
king  there  to  defend  his  prerogative  if  it  should 
be  assailefl.  Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  the  wise  states- 
man and  friend  of  Virginia  (see  SandySy  Sir  Ed- 
trt»),  opposed  Gorges.  Sir  Edward  Coke,  a  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  and  of  the  Privy  Council  (who 
had  been  Lord  Chief-jnstice  of  England),  also 
opposed  the  monopolists ;  and  then  began  his 
famous  contest  with  King  James  which  resulted 
in  a  notable  exhibition  of  wrath  and  despotism 
on  the  part  of  the  sovereign.  Sandys  pleaded 
for  freedom  in  fishing  and  in  general  commerce, 
which  was  then  the  staple  source  of  wealth  for 
England.  "  America  is  not  annexed  to  the  realm, 
nor  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Parliuraent,"  said 
Greorge  Calvert,  a  supporter  of  the  monopoly. 
**  You  therefore  have  no  right  to  interfere."  (See 
Calvert,  George.)  "  We  make  laws  for  Virginia," 
i-etorted  another  member ;  *^  a  bill  passed  by  the 
Commons  and  the  Lords,  if  it  receive  the  king's 
assent,  will  control  the  patent."  Coke  argued 
(referring  to  many  stetutes  of  the  i-ealm)  that, 
as  the  charter  was  granted  without  regard  to 
pre-existing  rights,  it  was  necessarily  void.  This 
attack  upon  his  prerogative  stirred  the  angei-  of 


the  monarch,  who  was  sitting  near  the  Speaker's 
chair,  and  he  blurted  out  some  silly  words  about 
the  **  divine  right  of  kings,"  when  the  Commons, 
in  defiance  of  his  wrath,  passed  a  bill  giving 
freedom  to  commerce  in  spite  of  the  charter. 
Before  the  bill  had  passed  through  the  form  of 
legislation  the  king  dissolved  the  Parliament, 
and  forbade  by  proclamation  any  vessel  to  ap- 
proach the  shores  of  New  England  without  the 
special  consent  of  the  Council  of  Plymouth.  He 
also  caused  the  imprisonment  of  Coke,  Pym,  and 
other  leaders  of  the  Commons,  after  adjourn- 
ment, for  their  alleged  factious  behavior.  The 
next  Pai'liament  proceeded  to  perfect  what  the 
former  one  had  begun.  Under  the  king's  proc- 
lamation, the  Council  sent  out  Francis  West  as 
admiral  of  New  England,  to  impose  a  tribute 
upon  fishing-vessels  on  the  northeast  coast ;  but 
the  final  decision  of  Parliament  took  away  his 
occupation,  and  virtually  destroyed  the  power 
of  the  Council.  Many  of  the  parties  withdrew 
their  interest-s  in  the  company,  and  those  who 
remained,  like  Gorges,  did  little  more  than  issue 
grants  of  domain  in  the  northeastern  parts  of 
America.  (See  Gorges,  Sir  Ferdinando.)  After 
the  accession  of  Charles  I.  (16*i5)  there  was 
much  restiveness  concerning  the  monopoly,  even 
in  its  weakened  state,  and  the  merchant's  prayed 
for  a  revocation  of  the  charter.  The  Commons, 
growing  more  and  more  democratic,  regarded  it 
as  a  royal  instrument;  churchmen  looked  upon 
it  as  a  foe  to  prelacy,  because  Puritans  were 
shelt'Cred  on  ito  domain  ;  and  Charles,  as  bigoted 
a  believer  in  the  doctrine  of  the  **  divine  right 
of  kings  "  as  his  father,  suspected  the  New  Eng- 
land colonists  were  enjoying  liberties  incousist- 
eut  with  the  royal  prerogative.  The  company 
prepared  for  its  dissolution  by  dividing  North 
Virginia  into  twelve  royal  provinces,  assigning 
each  to  persons  named,  and  at  their  last  meet- 
ing (April,  1635)  they  caused  to  be  eutered  upon 
their  minutes  the  following  record:  "We  have 
been  bereaved  of  friends ;  oppressed  by  losses, 
expenses,  and  troubles ;  assailed  before  the 
Privy  Council  again  and  again  with  groundless 
charges;  weakened  by  the  French  and  other 
foes  without  and  within  the  realm ;  and  what 
remains  is  only  a  breathless  carcass.  We  there- 
fore now  resign  the  patent  to  the  king,  first  re- 
serving all  grants  by  us  made  and  all  vested 
rights — a  patent  we  have  holden  about  fifteen 
years." 

Plymouth  Declaration  of  Rights.  In  1636 
the  Plynumth  Colony  adopted  a  body  of  laws 
called  "  The  General  Fundamentals."  The  finst 
aiticle  declared  "That  no  act,  imposition,  law, 
or  ordinance  be  nnule  or  imposed  upon  us  at 
present  or  to  come  but  such  as  shall  be  enacted 
by  the  consent  of  the  body  of  freemen  or  associ- 
ates, or  their  representatives  legally  assembled ; 
which  is  according  to  the  free  liberties  of  the 
freeborn  people  of  England."  The  second  arti- 
cle read :  "  And  for  the  well  governing  of  this 
colony,  it  is  also  ordered  that  there  be  free  elec- 
tions annually  of  governor,  deputy -governor, 
and  assistants  by  the  vote  of  the  freemen  of  this 
corp(»ration."  These  and  other  fundamentals 
are  dated  1636,  and  were  revised  in  1671.     The 
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style  of  enactment  is :  "  We,  the  associates  of 
tUe  colony  of  New  Plimonth,  coming  hither  as 
freeborn  subjects  of  the  kingdom  of  England, 
endowed  with  all  and  singular  the  privileges 
belonging  to  each,  being  assembled,  do  eniict," 
etc.  The  seal  adopted  by  the  Plymontli  Colony 
is  represented  on  p.  990,  and  is  called  the  "  OUl 
Colony"  seal,  because  Plymontii  Colony  was  es- 
tablished before  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony. 

Plymouth,  New,  was  founded  by  '^pilgrims'' 
from  Holland  in  1620.  (Sue  Pilgrims,)  Their  first 
care  on  landing  from  the  Mayflower  was  to  build 
a  rude  fort  and  plant  tivo  cannons  upon  it  which 
tliey  bad  brouglit  with  them.  Then  they  ''fell 
to  building  houses.''  Distributed  into  nineteen 
fanii lies,  they  all  worked  diligently  until  nearly 
all  were  prostrated  by  sickness.  There  were  no 
delicacies  for  the  sick  and  very  little  wholes4)nie 
food.  The  sailoi-s  of  the  Ma^ower  had  unkind- 
ly  refused  to  let  the  passengei-s  have  a  variety 
by  sharing  their  own  coai*8e  fooil  with  them.  At 
times  that  winter  the  huts  at  New  Plymouth 
were  half  buried  in  snow-drifts.  The  pilgrims 
trembled  in  fear  of  the  surrounding  savages,  but 
felt  comforted  by  the  voice  of  one  of  them  as  he 
went  through  the  new  village,  crying  "Welcome, 
Englishmen!  Welcome,  Englishmen T'  It  was 
Samosot,  who  hnd  learned  a  few  Englinh  words 
from  English  sailors  at  Mohegan.  He  after- 
wanls  brought  to  New  Plymouth  Squanto,wbom 
Hunt  kidnapped.  Squanto  had  returned,  and 
through  him  an  aetiuaintauce  and  friendship 
were  formed  with  Massasoit.  The  town  lay 
on  a  slope;  and  when,  six  years  after  the  ar- 
rival of  the  MayfloiceVy  it  was  visited  by  Dutch 
commissioners  (see  Dutch,  The,  at  Xew  P/ynioutA), 
the  houses  were  built  of  hewn  timber,  and  the 
whole  village  was  surrounded  by  a  palisade  of 
timbers  driven  into  tlM)  ground  and  pointed  at 
the  top,  a  mile  in  circuit,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
streets  were  three  gates  made  of  strong  beams. 
In  the  centre  of  the  village  was  the  governor's 
house,  before  which  was  a  square  enclosure  bear- 
ing four  mounted  swivels.  Upon  an  eminence 
was  a  square  house,  with  a  flat  roof,  made  of 
thipk  sawed  planks,  stayed  with  oak  beams, 
upon  which  were  mounted  six  5-pounder  can- 
nons. The  lower  part  of  this  building  was  used 
for  a  church,  where  worshippers  were  seen  with 
loaded  muskets. 

Plymouth  Rock.  The  passengers  on  the 
Mayflower,  on  acconnt  of  great  privations  nnd 
exposure  in  their  winter-houses  at  New  Plym- 
outh, sickeiie<l,  and  a  large  number  of  them 
died  before  the  warm  spring  weather  of  1621 
arrived.  They  were  buried  near  the  rock  on 
which  the  great  body  of  the  "  Pilgrims"  liindcd. 
Lest  the  Indians  who  nii^ht  come  there  should 
see  their  w^eakness  by  the  great  mortality,  the 
graves  were  seeded  over,  and  the  rock  remained 
the  enduring  monument  and  guide.  Thomas 
Faunce,  who  died  in  1746,  aged  ninety-nine  years, 
was  a  ruling  elder  in  the  first  church  at  New 
Plymouth,  and  knew  some  of  the  Mayfloicer's 
passengers,  who  showed  him  the  rock  on  which 
they  ]ande<l.  On  hearing  that  it  was  about  to 
be  covered  by  the  erection  of  a  wharf,  the  ven- 


erable man  was  so  affected  that  he  wept.  His 
tears  probably  saved  that  rock  ftom  oblivion,  a 
fragment  of  which  is  carefully  preserved  at  New 
Plymouth.  Before  the  Revolution  the  sea  had 
washed  up  sand  and  buried  the  rock.  This  sand 
was  removed,  and  in  attempting  to  move  the 
rock  it  split  asunder.  The  upper  half,  or  shell, 
was  taken  to  the  middle  of  the  village.  In 
1834  it  was  removed  from  the  town  square  U* 
a  position  in  front  of  Pilgrim  Hall,  where  it  was 
enclosed  in  an  iron  railing,  lost  all  its  historical 
interest,  and  was  reduced  to  a  vulgar  stone.  In 
Sept.,  18H0,  the  citizens  wisely  took  the  fragment 
back  and  reunited  it  to  the  other  portion,  when 
it  resumed  its  original  dignity  and  significance. 
Pooahontas.  When  Captain  John  Smith  wan 
on  trial  before  Powhatan,  two  of  the  emperor's 
daughters  occupied  seats  near  him,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  "  throne.''  One  of  these  was  Matoa, 
or  Pocahontas,  who  subsequently  made  a  con- 
spicuous figure  in  Virginia  iiistorj'.  When 
Smith  was  brought  before  Powhatan,  the  scene 
that  ensued  was  impressive.  There  were  at 
least  two  hundred  warriors  present.  The  em- 
peror wore  a  mantle  of  raccoon  skins  and  a 
head-dress  of  eagle's  feathers.  The  room  was  a 
long  house,  or  arbor,  made  of  boughs.  The  war- 
riors stood  in  rows  on  each  side  in  their  gayest 
attire,  and  back  of  them  as  many  women,  with 
their  necks  painted  red,  their  heads  covered 
with  the  white  down  of  birds,  and  strings  of 
white  beads  falling  over  their  bosoms.  The 
captive  was  received  with  a  shout,  when  the 
"  Queen  of  Appomattox"  brought  water  for  him 
to  wash  his  hands,  and  another  woman  a  bunch 
of  feathers  to  dry  them  with.  Then  he  was 
feasted,  and  afterwards  a  solemn  council  was 
held,  by  which  he  was  doomed  to  die.  Two 
large  stones  were  brought  before  the  emperor, 
when  Smith  was  dragged  to  them,  his  arms 
were  pinioned,  and  his  head  placed  n^ion  them. 
Pocahontas  petitioned  her  father  to  sparo  th» 
captive's  life,  but  in  vain.  Huge  clnlw  were 
raised  by  strong  men  to  beat  out  his  brains, 
when  Pocahontas,  the  "king's  dearest  daugh- 
ter," who.  Smith  says  in  his  narrative,  was  "  six- 
teen or  eighteen  years"  old,  sprang  from  her  fa- 
ther's side^  clasped  the  prisoner's  head  with  her 
arms,  and  laid  her  own  head  upon  his.  Pow- 
hatan yielded  to  his  daughter,  and  consented  to 
spare  Smith,  who  was  released  and  sent  with  an 
Indian  escort  to  Jamestown.  The  emperor  and 
his  ][>eople  promised  to  be  friends  of  the  English. 
Two  years  after  this  event  the  Indians  conspired 
to  exterminate  the  white  people.  Again  Poca- 
hontas was  an  angel  of  deliverance  to  them. 
She  heard  of  the  plan,  and  on  a  dark  and  stormy 
night  left  her  father's  cabin,  si>ed  to  Jamestown, 
informed  Smith  of  the  danger,  and  was  back  to 
her  couch  before  the  dawn.  The  English  re- 
garded the  gentle  Indian  princess  with  great 
afiection ;  and  yet,  when  Smith  had  left  the  col- 
ony, and  the  Indians,  ofiendcd,  would  help  them 
to  food  no  longer,  that  kind  girl  was  ruthlessly 
torn  from  her  kindred  by  a  rude  sea  captain  and 
kept  a  prisoner  several  months.  (See  Argail, 
Samuel,)  That  wicked  act  proved  a  blessing  to 
the  colony.    While  she  was  a  captive  mutual 
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lovo  was  engendered  between  Pocahontas  and 
John  Rolle,  a  young  Englishman  of  good  family 
and  education.  He  was  a  Christian,  she  was  a 
pagan.  '•''  Is  it  not  my  duty/'  he  saitl,  '^  to  lead 
the  blind  into  light  f  He  labored  for  her  en- 
lightenment and  conversion,  and  succeeded.  The 
young  princess  was  baptized  at  a  font  '*  hol- 
lowed out  like  a  canoe''  in  the  little  chapel  at 
Jamestown,  whose  columns  were  rough  pine- 
trees;  it«  rude  pews  were  of  "sweet -smelling 
cedar/'  aiul  the  rough  communion-table  and  pul- 
pit of  black  walnut.  She  received  the  Christian 
name  of  Rebecca — the  first  Christian  convert  iu 
Virginia.  Not  long  afterwards — m\  a  charming 
day  in  April,  1613— Pocahontas,  with  her  father's 


consent,  stood  before  the  chancel  of  the  chapel 
with  Rolfe,'a  j^oung  widower,  her  affianced,  and 
was  married  to  him  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wliittaker, 
tho  rector.  All  the  people  of  Jnmestown  were 
pleased  spectators.  The  chapel  was  trimmed 
with  evergreens,  wild  flowers,  and  scarlet-ber- 
ried holly.  Pocahontas  was  dressed  in  a  simple 
tunic  of  white  muslin  from  the  looms  of  Dacca. 
Her  arms  were  bare  even  to  her  shoulders,  and 
hanging  loosely  t«  her  feet  was  a  robe  of  rich 
stuff  presented  by  the  governor.  Sir  Thomas 
Dale,  fancifnlly  embroidered  by  herself  and  her 
maidens.  A  gaudy  fillet  encircled  her  head,  and 
held  the  plumage  of  birds  and  a  veil  of  gauze, 
while  her  wrists  and  ankles  were  adorned  with 
the  simple  jewelry  of  the  native  workshops. 
When  the  ceremony  was  ended,  the  encharist 
Avas  administered,  with  bread  from  the  wheat- 
iields  around  Jamestown  and  wine  fix)m  the 
grapes  of  the  adjacent  forest.  Her  brothers  and 
sisters  and  forest  maidens  were  present ;  also  the 
governor  and  council,  and  five  Englishwomen — 
all  that  were  in  the  colony — who  afterwards 
i-eturned  to  England.  Rolfe  and  his  spouse 
"  lived  civilly  and  lovingly  together"  until  Gov- 
ernor Dale  returned  to  England  (1616),  when 
they  and  the  Englishwomen  in  Virginia  accom- 
panied him.  The  "Lady  Rebecca"  received  great 
attentions  at  court  and  from  all  below  it.  She 
Avas  entertained  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London, 
II.— 21 


and  at  court  she  was  treated  with  the  respect 
due  to  the  daughter  of  a  monarch.  The  silly 
King  James  was  angry  because  one  of  his  sub- 
jects dared  marry  a  lady  of  royal  blood  !  And 
Captain  Smith,  for  fear  of  displeasing  the  ro^'al 
bigot,  would  not  allow  her  to  call  him  "  father/' 
as  she  desired  to  do,  and  her  loving  heart  was 
grieved.  The  king,  in  his  absurd  dreams  of  the 
divinity  of  the  royal  prerogative,  imagined  Rolfe 
or  his  descendants  might  claim  the  crown  of 
Virginia  on  behalf  of  his  royal  wife;  and  he 
asked  the  Privy  Conncil  if  the  husband  had  not 
committed  treason!  Pocahontas  remained  in 
England  about  a  year;  and  when,  with  her  hus- 
band and  son,  she  was  about  to  return  to  Vir- 
ginia, with  her  father's  chief  councillor,  she  was 
seized  with  small-pox  at  Graveseud,  and  died  iu 
June,  1617.  Her  remains  lie  within  the  parish 
churoh-yard  at  Graveseud.  Her  son,  Thomas 
Rolfe,  afterwanls  became  a  distinguished  man 
iu  Virginia, and  bis  descendants  are  found  among 
the  most  honorable  citizens  of  that  common- 
wealth. 

Point  Pleasant,  Battle  at.  Colonel  Andrew 
Lewis  led  the  left  wing  of  the  Virginia  forces  in 
Dunmore's  War  (which  see)  in  the  summer  and 
autumn  of  1774.  He  had  about  1200  men,  and, 
crossing  the  mountain -ranges,  struck  the  Great 
Kanawha  and  followed  it  to  the  Ohio,  and  there 
encamped,  Oct.  6.  Expecting  Dunmore  with 
the  right  wing,  he  did  not  cast  up  intrench- 
nients,  and  in  this  exposed  situation  was  at- 
tacked (Oct.  10)  by  1000  chosen  warriors  of  the 
Western  Confederacy,  led  by  the  giant  chief 
Cornstalk,  who  came  from  Pickaway  Plains,  and 
Logan,  the  Mingo  chief.  So  stealthily  did  the 
Indians  approach  that  within  an  hour  after  they 
were  discovered  a  blo<Hly  battle  was  raging.  It 
continued  sevetal  hours,  the  Indians  slowly  re- 
treating from  tree  to  tree,  while  Cornstalk  en- 
couraged them  with  the  words  "  Be  strong!"  A 
desultory  tire  was  kept  up  until  sunset;  and 
during  the  night  the  Indians  retreated,  having 
lost,  in  killed  and  wounded,  about  150  men.  The 
Virginians  lost  about  one  half  their  commis- 
sioned officers.  Their  entire  loss  was  about  70 
killed  and  a  large  number  wounded. 

Policy  of  France  Avowed  ( 1797).  The  con- 
sul-general of  the  United  States  in  France  com- 
plained of  the  condemnation  of  American  vessels 
unjustly.  Merlin,  the  French  Minister  of  Jus- 
tice, made  a  reply  (1797),  iu  which  he  openly 
avowed  the  intention  to  humble  the  Americans 
and  compel  Congress  to  conform  to  the  wishes 
of  France  by  depredations  upon  American  com- 
merce. "  Let  your  government,"  wrote  this  min- 
ister of  justice  (who  was  also  a  speculator  in  pri- 
vateers), "return  to  a  sense  of  what  is  due  to 
itself  and  its  true  friends,  become  just  and  grate- 
ful, and  let  it  break  the  incomprehensible  treaty 
which  it  has  concluded  with  our  most  implaca- 
ble enemies,  and  then  the  French  Republic  will 
cease  to  take  advantage  of  this  treaty,  which  fa- 
vors England  at  its  expense,  and  no  appeals  will 
then,  I  can  assure  you,  be  made  to  any  tribunal 
against  injustice."  This  insolent  reply  made 
sensible  men  of  the  opposition  pause. 
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Polloy  of  'William  m.  towards  the  Colo- 
nies. Though  the  Revolution  in  England  (1688) 
found  its  warmest  friends  among  the  Low 
Churchmen  and  Non-conformists  there,  who  com- 
posed the  English  Whig  party,  the  high  ideas 
which  William  entertained  of  royal  authority 
made  him  naturally  coalesce  with  the  Tories 
and  the  High-Church  party.  As  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  colonies,  he  seems  not  to  have  ahat- 
e<l  any  of  the  pretensions  set  up  hy  his  predeces- 
sors. The  colonial  assemblies  had  hastened  to 
enact  in  behalf  of  the  people  the  Bill  of  Rights 
of  the  Convention  Parliament.  To  these  Will- 
iam gave  frequent  aud  decided  negatives.  The 
provincial  acts  for  establishing  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  were  also  vetoed  by  the  king.  He  also 
continued  the  order  of  James  II.  prohibiting 
printing  in  the  colonies.  Even  men  of  liberal 
tendencies,  like  Locke,  Soraers,  and  Chief-justice 
Holt,  conceded  prerogatives  to  the  king  in  the 
colonies  which  they  denied  him  at  home.  The 
most  renowned  jurists  of  the  kingdom  had  not 
yet  comprehended  the  true  nature  of  the  con- 
nective principle  between  the  parent  country 
aud  her  colonies. 

Political  Aspect  in  1813.  The  events  of  the 
war  on  land  during  1812  had  been  discouraging, 
but  these  discouragements  were  lessened  by  tiie 
victories  achieved  on  the  ocean.  There  was 
much  opposition  to  the  war  among  the  Federal- 
ists, especially  in  New  England;  but,  on  the 
whole,  the  administration  was  well  sustained, 
especially  in  Congress.  Madison  had  been  re- 
elected iu  the  autumn  of  1812.  According  to  a 
law  passed  in  February  (1813)  before  MaclisoiiV 
Hecond  inauguration,  the  new  Congress  ( Thir- 
teeuth)  assembled  on  May  24,  when  Henry  Clay 
was  chosen  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. In  that  body  ardent  young  men  like 
Cheves,  Calhoun,  Lowndes,  Qrundy,  and  Troup 
had  become  leaders.  Quincy  had  declined  a  re- 
election, and  was  active  in  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature ;  but  the  extreme  Federalists  were 
well  represented  by  the  venerable  revolutionary- 
patriots  Timothy  Pickering  and  Egbert  Benson. 
In  both  Houses  there  was  a  strong  administra- 
tion working  party,  notwithstanding  there  had 
lieen  decided  gains  for  the  Peace  party  in  New 
England  at  the  spring  elections.  In  New  York, 
where  the  Federalists  were  expecting  a  tri- 
umph, they  had  been  defeated;  aud  in  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  and  all  the  Sontheni 
States,  and  their  children  in  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  wore  decided  friends  of  the  admin- 
istration. 

Political  Organization  in  Maaaachnsetts 

(1774).  At  the  close  of  1774,  political  power  in 
Massachusetts  was  widely  distributed,  so  that 
it  was  felt  in  every  nerve  of  the  body  politic. 
There  was  a  Provincial  Congress  having  the 
general  and  supreme  direction  of  public  affairs. 
The  efforts  of  this  body  were  zealously  second- 
(^d  in  every  town  by  a  Committee  of  Safety, 
vested  with  general  executive  powers,  a  Com- 
mittee of  Correspondence,  and  a  Committee  of 
Inspection.  The  duty  of  the  latter  was  to  look 
after  and  enforce  the  observance  of  the  re- 


quireoMnts  of  the  American  AMociation  (which 
see). 

PoUtioal  Parties  in  Bnipland  (1765).  In  July 
a  change  of  ministry  occurred  in  England  which 
gave  hopes  of  Justice  to  the  American  colonies. 
The  old  Whig  aristocracy  which  had  governed 
the  kiugdom  since  Queen  Ann^^s  reign  had  been 
split  into  factions,  bidter  and  hostile,  chiefly  on 
account  of  personal  considerations.  The  acces- 
sion of  George  III.  had  given  rise  to  a  new  party, 
headed  by  the  Earl  of  Bute,  who  called  them- 
selves '*The  King's  Friends,"  and  which  had 
driven  Pitt  from  the  office  of  premier.  It  was 
largely  composted  of  political  adventurers  from 
among  the  Whigs,  and  also  of  representatives  of 
the  old  Tory  party.  Their  distinguishing  doc- 
trine was  that  the  authority  of  the  monarch  had 
been  usur|)ed  and  encroached  upon  by  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  they  were  regarded  as  hostile 
to  popular  rights.  The  new  minister,  the  Mar- 
quis of  Rockingham,  who  was  a  leader  of  the 
old  Whig  party,  was  liberally  disposed ;  but-,  as 
yet,  there  hardly  existed  a  popular  party  in  Eug- 
land,  in  our  American  sense.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons represented  a  naiTow  aristocracy,  a  major- 
ity of  the  members  being  substantially  nominat- 
ed by  the  great  landholders.  They  debated  with 
closeil  doors,  and  to  publish  an  account  of  their 
proceedings  was  a  breach  of  privilege;  therefore 
only  brief  sketches  of  the  debates  found  their 
way  to  the  public  in  print.  There  were  theu 
only  faint  signs  of  that  great  aud  lieneficent  so- 
cial revolution  which  has  since  given  complete 
publicity  to  the  proceedings  of  all  legislative 
bodies  in  America  and  Europe. 

Polltloal  Pxoscilption  ( IHOl ).  When  Mr. 
Jefferson  became  President  of  the  United  States, 
he  found  that  he  was  not  his  own  master.  He 
had  been  elected  by  a  party  whose  leaders,  like 
those  of  all  parties,  were  lustful  for  office,  and 
he  was  compelled  to  listen  to  their  clamorous 
assertion  that  '^  to  the  victors  belong  the  spoils^ 
—  an  assertion  of  a  doctrine  first  formulated 
in  these  words  by  Governor  Marcy,  of  New  York. 
He  proceeded  acconlingly  to  fill  the  most  impor- 
tant offices  with  his  political  friends,  dismissing 
faithful  men  who  had  been  appointed  by  Wash- 
ington and  Adams.  Then  was  commenced  that 
system  of  political  proscription  in  appointments 
to  office  which  has  grown  to  alarming  pro- 
portions, and  has  worked  much  mischief  in  the 
administration  of  our  state  and  national  govern- 
ments. 

Polk,  James  Knox,  eleventh  President  of  the 
United  States,  was  born  in  Mecklenburg  Coun- 
ty, Tenn.,  Nov.  2, 1795 ;  died  at  Nashville,  Tenn., 
June  15, 1849.  His  ancestral  name  was  Pollock, 
and  he  was  of  Scotch -Irish  descent.  He  was 
gratluated  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
in  1818,  and  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1820.  Three 
years  afterwards  he  was  a  member  of  the  State 
Legislature  of  Tennessee,  and  was  sent  a  dele- 
gate to  Congress  in  1825,  where  he  was  a  con- 
siucuous  opponent  of  the  administration  of  John 
Quincy  Adams.  He  was  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  from  1835  to  1837,  and  in  1839, 
having  served  fourteen  years  in  Congress,  he 
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declined  a  re-election.  He  was  a  candidate  for 
tlie  vice-presidency  in  1840,  but  wslb  defeated, 
ill  1844  the  Democratic  National  Convention  at 
Baltimore  nominated  bim  for  tbe  presidency, 


JAMES  KKOX  POLK. 


chiefly  becanse  be  was  strongly  in  favor  of  tbe 
annexation  of  Texas  (  wbich  see ),  a  favorite 
fueasnre  of  the  Sontbern  politicians.  During 
liis  administration,  tbe  most  important  event 
was  a  war  with  Mexico  (which  see)  from  1846  to 
1848.  The  other  chief  events  of  bis  administra- 
tion were  the  establishment  of  an  independent 
treasury  system,  tbe  enactment  of  a  low  tariff 
system,  and  tbe  creation  of  the  Department  of 
tlie  Interior.  Three  months  after  he  retired 
from  office,  Mr.  Polk  was  seized  with  illness  and 
died  in  a  few  days. 

Polk,  James  K.,  Nomination  of,  for  Presi- 
DRNT.  In  tbe  spring  of  1844  preparations  were 
made  for  the  presidential  campaign  of  that  year. 
Henry  Clay  was  the  favorite  candidate  for  nomi- 
nation by  tbe  Whigs,  and  a  larger  portion  of  the 
Democratic  party  seemed  to  prefer  Martin  Van 
Buren.  Letters  of  inquiry  concerning  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas  were  addressed  to  both.  Their 
replies  showed  that  both  were  unfavorable  to  the 
immediate  annexation  of  Texas.  That  was  in 
April,  1844.  Tbe  Democrats  of  the  South  deter- 
mined to  oppose  Mr.  Van  Buren's  nomination, 
aud  in  the  Democratic  National  Convention  held 
at  Baltimore  May  27, 1844,  in  which  all  the  states 
excepting  South  Carolina  were  represented,  that 
opposition  to  Mr.  Van  Buren  appeared  formi- 
dable. On  tb©  first  ballot,  however,  Van  Buren 
iieceived  a  majority  of  tbe  votes,  but  the  con- 
vention had  adopted  a  rule  requiring  a  vote  of 
two  thirds  of  the  members  present  to  nominate. 
Several  ballotings  ensued,  and,  finally,  a  bargain 
Avas  made  by  wbich  the  delegates  concentrated 
their  votes  on  James  K.  Polk,  of  Tennessee,  and 
lie  was  nominated.  The  Whig  Nominating  Con- 
vention put  forward  the  names  of  Henry  Clay 
for  President,  and  Theodore  Frelingbuysen,  of 
New  Jersey,  for  Vice-President,  George  M.  Dal- 
las, of  Pennsylvania,  bad  been  nominated  for 
Vice-President  with  Mr.  Polk,  and  both  were 
elected  in  tbe  fall  of  1844. 

Polk,  Lbonidas,  was  bom  at  Raleigh,  N.  C, 


in  1806.  He  was  graduated  at  tbe  West  Point 
Military  Academy  in  1827 ;  ordained  a  clergyman 
in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  America, 
and  was  chosen  bishop  of  tbe  diocese  of  Lonisi- 
ana  in  1841.  In  1861  ho  joined  tbe  enemies  of 
the  Union,  and  became  a  major-general  in  tbe 
Confederate  army,  in  wbich  capacity  he  was  dis- 
tinguished for  his  zeal  aud  activity.  He  first 
appeared  conspicuous  as  a  soldier  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  Columbus,  Ky.,  late  in  1861.  He  com- 
manded a  division  at  the  battle  of  Shiloli  (April, 
1862),  and  was  in  tbe  great  battle  at  Stone's 
River  at  the  close  of  that  year,  when  he  was 
lieutenant-general.  He  led  a  corps  at  the  battle 
of  Cbickamauga  (September,  1863).  For  disobe- 
dience of  orders  in  this  battle  he  was  relieved 
of  command  and  placed  under  aiTest.  In  tbe 
winter  and  spring  of  1864  he  was  in  temporary 
charge  of  the  Department  of  tbe  Mississippi. 
With  Johnston  when  opposing  Sherman's  march 
on  Atlanta,  he  was  killed  by  a  cannon-shot,  iii 
June,  1864,  on  Pine  Knob,  not  many  miles  from 
Marietta,  Ga.  Lieutenant -colonel  Freeman  tie, 
of  the  British  army,  who  became  acquainted 
with  Polk  while  in  the  military  service,  says  he 
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expressed  tbe  intention  of  resuming  tbe  prelacy 
at  tbe  close  of  tbe  war.  "  He  (Polk)  is  very 
rich,"  said  Freemantle,  "  and,  I  am  told,  owns 
seven  hundred  negroes." 

Polk's  Cabinet  Ministers.  The  Senate  be- 
ing in  sessioi)  at  tbe  time  of  his  inangnration. 
President  Polk  sent  in  his  nominations  for  cab- 
inet-officers as  follows:  James  Buchanan,  of 
Pennsylvania,  Secretary  of  State ;  Robert  J. 
Walker,  of  Mississippi,  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury ;  William  L.  Marcy,  of  New  York,  Secretary 
of  Waf ;  George  Bancroft,  of  Massachusetts,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy ;  Cave  Johnson,  of  Tennessee, 
Postmaster-general ;  and  John  Y.  Mason,  of  Vir- 
ginia, Attorney -general.  With  these  coustitn- 
tional  advisors  President  Polk  entered  npon  bis 
important  duties  at  a  critical  period  in  the  for- 
eign relations  of  tbe  United  States. 

Pomexoy,  Seth,  was  a  captaJn  in  tbe  provin- 
cial army  of  Massachnsetts  in  1744;  and  was  at 
tbe  capture  ^of  Lonisburg  in  1745.  Ih  1775  he 
took  command  of  Colonel  Williams's  regiment, 
after  his  death,  in  tbe  batstle  of  Lake  George. 
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(See  Saeramenty  Lake. )  lo  1774-75  he  was  a  dele- 
gat-e  to  tlie  Pi-oviDcial  Congress,  and  was  chosen 
a  brigadier-general  of  militia  in  Febmary,  1775, 
bnt  fonght  as  a  private  soldier  at  the  battle  of 
Bnnkers  (Breed's)  Hill.  On  bis  appoiutnioiit  as 
senior  brigadier  of  the  Continental  arniyi  some 
difficnity  arose  aboat  rank,  when  he  resigneil 
and  retired  to  his  farm ;  bnt  when,  late  in  1776. 
New  Jersey  was  invaded  by  the  Bi-itish,  he  again 
tiook  the  iield,  and  at  the  head  of  militia  march- 
ed to  the  Hudson  River,  at  Peekskill,  where  he 
died  in  February,  1777. 

Ponoe  de  Leon,  Juan,  was  the  discoverer  of 
Florida.  He  was  a  distingnished  Spanish  cava- 
lier in  the  wars  with  the  Moors  in  Granada.  Ac- 
companying Colnmbns  ou  his  second  voyage, 
Ponce  was  made  commander  of  a  portion  of  San- 
to Domingo,  and  in  1509  he  conquered  and  was 
made  governor  of  Poi-to  Rico,  whore  he  amassed 
a  large  fortune.  There  he  was  told  of  a  Foun- 
tain of  Youth — a  fountain  whose  waters  would 
restore  youth  to  the  aged.  It  was  situated  in 
one  of  the  Bahama  Islands,  surrounded  by  mag- 
nificent trees,  and  the  air  was  laden  with  the 
delicious  perfumes  of  flowers ;  the  trees  bearing 
golden  fi'Uit  that  was  plucked  by  beautiful  uiaid- 
nis,  who  presented  it  to  strangers.  It  was  the 
old  story  of  the  Garden  of  the  Hesperides,  and 
inclination,  prompted  by  his  credulity,  made 
Ponce  go  in  search  of  the  miraculous  fountain, 
for  his  hair  was  white  and  his  face  was  wrinkled 
with  age.  Ponce  de  Leon  sailed  north  fmm  Por- 
to Rico  in  March,  1513,  and  searched  for  the 
wonderful  spring  among  the  Bahama  Islands, 
drinking  and  bathing  in  the  waters  of  ever>' 
fountain  that  fell  in  Ids  way.  But  he  experi- 
enced no  change,  saw  no  magnificent  trees  with 
golden  fruit  plucked  by  beautiful  mnidens,  and, 
tlisappointed  but  not  disheartened,  he  sailed 
towanls  the  northwest  until  westerly  winds 
came  laden  with  the  perfumes  of  sweet  flowers. 
Then  he  landed,  and  in  the  imperial  magnolia- 
trees,  laden  with  fragrant  blossoms,  he  thought 
he  behold  the  introduction  to  the  paradise  he 
was  seeking.  It  was  on  the  morning  of  Easter 
Sunday  when  Ponce  de  Leon  landed  ou  the  site 
of  the  present  St.  Augustine,  in  Florida,  and  ho 
took  possession  of  the  country  in  the  name  of 
the  Spanish  monarch.  Because  of  its  wealth  of 
flowera,  or  because  of  the  holy  day  when  he  first 
saw  the  land  (Pascua  de  Flores),  he  gave  the 
name  of  Florida  to  the  great  island  (as  ho  sup- 
pose«l)  he  had  discovered.  There  he  sought  the 
Fountain  of  Youth  in  vain.  Sailing  along  the 
coast  southward,  he  discovered  aiul  named  the 
Tortugas  (Turtle)  islands.  At  another  group  he 
found  a  single  inhabitant — a  wrinkled  6ld  In- 
dian woman — not  one  of  the  beautiful  maidens 
lie  expected  to  find.  Abandoning  the  search 
himself,  but  leaving  one  of  his  vessels  to  con- 
tinue it,  he  returned  to  Porto  Rico  a  wiser  and 
an  older  man,  but  bearing  the  honor  of  discov- 
ering an  important  portion  of  the  continent  of 
America.  lu  1514  Ponce  returned  to  Spain  and 
i-eceived  permission  from  Ferdinand  to  colonize 
the  "  Island  of  Florida,"  and  was  appoint/ed  its 
governor;  but  he  did  not  proceed  to  take  pos- 
session until  1521,  having  in  the  meantime  con- 


ducted an  unsuccessful  expedition  against  the 
Caribs.  On  going  to  Florida  with  two  ships  and 
many  followers,  he  met  the  determined  hostilities 
of  the  natives,  and  after  a  sharp  conflict  he  was 
driven  back  to  his  ships  mortally  wounded,  and 
died  soon  afterwanls  in  Cuba.  U|ion  his  tomb 
was  placed  this  inscription :  **  In  this  Skpcl- 

CURK  HE8T  THE  BoNE»  OF  A  MaN  WHO  WAS  LkON 

BY  Name  and  still  more  by  Nature." 

Pontlao,  an  Ottawa  chief,  was  bom  on  the 
Ottawa  River  in  1720;  died  in  Illinois  in  1769. 
He  became  an  early  ally  of  the  French.  With 
a  bo<ly  of  Ottawas  he  defended  the  French  trvl- 
iug-post  of  Detroit  against  more  northerly  tribes, 
and  it  is  supposed  he  led  the  Ottawas  who  as- 
sisted the  French  in  defeating  Braddock  on  the 
Monongahela.  (See  Braddock*a  Defeat)  In  1760, 
after  the  c^mquest  of  Canada,  Major  Rogers  was 
sent  to  take  possession  of  the  Western  posts. 
Pontiac  feigned  friendship  for  the  English  for  a 
while,  but  in  1763  he  was  the  leader  in  a  con- 
s]iiracy  of  many  tribes  to  drive  the  English  fi-om 
the  Ohio  country  back  beyond  the  Alleghany 
Mountains.  (See  Pontiac'B  ITar,)  The  tribes 
made  peace,  but  Pontiac  remained  hostile  and 
endeavored  to  stir  up  the  Indians  on  the  Miami 
I  and  other  portions  of  Ohio  and  Michigan,  and, 
'  in  vain,  asked  the  co-operation  of  the  Fi-ench  at 
I  New  Orleans.  His  followers  deserted  him,  and 
;  in  1766  he  submitted  to  the  English  and  made 
I  his  abode  with  the  Illinois.  Near  Cahokia,  ou 
the  Mississippi,  a  Peoria  Indian,  bribtnl  by  an 
English  trader  with  a  barrel  of  rum,  killed  Pon- 
tiac. He  was  an  able  sachem  and  wamor,  and, 
like  King  Philip,  was  doubtless  moved  by  patri- 
otic impulses ;  for  the  mighty  flow  of  emignilioii 
over  the  mountains  thi*eatened  his  race  with  dis- 
placement if  not  with  destruction. 

Pontiac*8  War.  After  the  capture  of  Fort 
Duquesne,  settlers  from  Pennsylvania,  Mary- 
land, and  Virginia  went  over  the  mountains  into 
the  Ohio  region  in  large  numbers.  They  were 
not  kindly  disposed  towards  the  Indians,  and 
Fi-ench  traders  fanned  the  embers  of  hostility  be- 
tween the  races.  The  Delawares  and  Shawnoese, 
who  had  lately  emigrated  from  Pennsylvania,  and 
were  on  the  banks  of  the  Muskingum,  Scioto,  an^ 
Miami,  nursed  hatred  of  the  English  and  stirred 
up  the  W^estern  tribes  against  the  white  people. 
Pontiac,  a  sagacious  chief  of  the  Ottawas,  took 
the  lead  in  a  wide-spread  conspiracy,  and  organ- 
ized a  confederacy  for  the  nurpose  of  driving  the 
English  back  beyond  the  AUeghanies.  The  con- 
j  federacy  was  c-om posed  of  the  Ottawas,  Miamis, 
Wj'andots,  Delawares,  Shawnoese,  Ontagamies, 
Chipf»ewas,  Potawatomies,  Mississagas,  Foxes, 
and  Winnebagoes.  These  had  been  allies  of 
the  French.  The  Senecas,  the  most  westerly  of. 
the  Six  Nations,  joined  the  confederacy,  but  the 
other  tribes  of  the  Iroquois  confederacy  were 
kept  quiet  by  Sir  William  Johnson.  It  was  ar- 
ranged for  a  simultaneous  attack  to  be  made 
along  the  whole  froutier  of  Pennsylvania  aud 
Virginia.  The  conspiracy  was  unsuspected  un- 
til it  was  ripe  and  the  first  blow  had  been 
struck,  in  June,  1763.  English  traders  scatter- 
ed through 'the  frontier  regions  were  plundered 
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ftnd  Blain.  At  almost  the  same  iuetant  they  at- 
t<acked  all  of  the  English  outposts  taken  from 
the  French,  and  mode  themselves  masters  of 
nine  of  them,  massacring  or  dispersing  the  gar- 
risons. Forts  Pitt,  Niagara,  and  Detniit  were 
Haved.  Colonel  Bouquet  saved  Fort  Pitt  (now 
Pittshargh) ;  Niagara  was  not  attacked,  and  De- 
troit, after  a  long  siege  by  Poutiac  in  ])cr8on,  was 
relieved  by  Colonel  Bnidstreet  in  1764.  The 
Indians  were  speedily  subdued,  but  Pontiac  re- 
mained hostile  until  his  death  in  17(59. 

Pontiao*8  War,  Origin  op.  The  French  had 
won  the  affection  and  respect  of  the  Indian 
tribes  with  whom  they  came  in  contact,  by 
their  kindness,  sociability,  and  religious  influ- 
ence; and  when  the  English,  formidable  ene- 
mies of  the  red  men,  supplanted  the  French  in 
the  alleged  possession  of  the  vast  domain  ac- 
qniretl  by  the  treaty  of  Paris  (which  see),  ex- 
pelled the  Roman  Catholic  priests,  and  haugh- 
tily assumed  to  be  absolute  lords  of  the  ludiaus' 
counti'>',  the  latter  were  exasi>erated,  and  re- 
solved to  stand  firmly  in  the  way  of  English 
pretensions.  '^  Since  the  French  must  go,  no 
other  nation  should  take  their  place/'  The  con- 
spiracy known  as  Ponriac's  began  with  the  low- 
er nations.  The  Senecas,  of  the  Six  Nations,  the 
Delawares  and  Shawnoese,  had  for  some  time 
urged  the  Northwestern  Indians  to  take  up  arms 
against  the  English.  They  said :  '^  The  English 
mean  to  make  slaves  of  us,  by  occupying  so  many 
posts  in  our  country/'  The  British  had  erected 
log  forts  here  and  there  in  the  western  wilder- 
ness. *'  We  had  better  attempt  something  now 
to  recover  our  liberty,  than  to  wait  till  they  are 
better  established,''  said  the  nations,  and  their 
peranasions  had  begun  to  stir  up  the  patriotism 
of  the  Northwestern  barbarians,  when  an  Aben- 
ake  prophet  from  eastern  New  Jersey  appeared 
among  them.  He  was  a  chief,  and  had  first  sat- 
isfied his  own  people  that  the  Great  Spirit  had 
given  him  wisdom  to  proclaim  war  agaiust  the 
new  invaders.  He  said  the  great  Maniton  had 
appeared  to  him  iu  a  vision,  saying,  '^I  am  the 
Lord  of  life ;  it  is  I  who  made  all  men ;  I  wake 
for  their  safety.  Therefore  I  give  you  warning, 
that  if  you  sutfer  the  Englishmen  to  dwell  in 
your  midst,  their  diseases  and  their  poisons 
shall  destroy  yon  utterly,  and  you  shall  die." 
This  chief  preached  a  crusade  against  the  Eng- 
lish among  the  Westeru  tribes,  and  so  prepared 
the  way  for  Pontiac  to  easily  form  his  conspira- 
cy.   (See  PoHtiac'8  War.) 

Poor,  Enoch,  was  born  at  Andover,  Mass.,  in 
1736;  killed  in  a  duel  with  a  French  officer  near 
Hackensack,  N.  J.,  Sept.  8, 1780.  He  became  a 
merchant  in  Exeter,  N.  H.  After  the  aftair  at 
Lexiugton  (April  19,  1775)  he  was  appointed 
colonel  by  the  Provincial  Congress,  and  after 
the  evacuation  of  Boston  (which  see)  his  regi- 
ment was  ordered  to  Join  the  troops  in  New 
York  that  iuvaded  Canada.  In  February,  1777, 
he  was  appointed  brigadier-general,  and  as  such 
XM>mmaaded  troops  iu  the  campaign  against  Bur- 
goyne,  after  whose  surrender  he  Joined  the  army 
under  Washington  in  Pennsylvania.  He  was 
in  the  movemeut«  near  Philadelphia  late  in  the 


year ;  Bi>ent  the  winter  amid  the  snows  of  Val- 
ley Forge  (1777-78),  and  iu  Jiuie,  1778,  was  en- 
gaged in  the  battle  of  Monmouth.  He  accom- 
panied Sullivan  on  his  expedition  against  the 
Indians  iu  1779  (which  see).  When  the  corps  of 
light  infantry  was  formed  (August,  1780),  Poor 
was  placed  iu  command  of  one  of  the  two  bri- 
gades. In  announcing  his  death,  Washington 
said  he  ^*  was  an  officer  of  distinguished  merit, 
who,  as  a  citizen  and  a  soldier,  had  every  claim 
to  the  esteem  of  his  country." 

Poor  Riohard.  A  fictitious  name  assumed  by 
Benjamin  Franklin.  In  1732  he  began  the  pub- 
lication in  Philadelphia  of  an  almanac,  with  the 
nauie  of  Richard  Saiulers  as  author.  Jt  contin- 
ued twenty-five  yeara.  Sometimes  the  author 
called  himself"  Poor  Bichard,"and  the  publica- 
tion was  generally  known  as  Poor  RichartTe  Al- 
manac. It  was  distinguished  for  its  numei-ons 
maxims  on  temperance,  frugality,  order.  Justice, 
cleanliness,  chastity,  and  the  like.  It  has  been 
said  that  its  precepts  are  "  as  valuable  as  any 
that  have  descended  from  Pythagoras.*' 

Pope,  John,  was  born  in  Kentucky,  March  16, 
1823,  and  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1842,  en- 
tering the  corps  of  topographical  engineers. 
He  served  under  General  Taylor  in  the  war 
against  Mexico.  In  1849-50  he  conducted  ex- 
plorations in  Minnesota,  and  from  1854  to  1859 
he  was  exploring  the  Rocky  Mountains.  In  1856 
he  was  made  captain,  and  iu  1860,  in  an  address 
at  Cincinnati  on  "  Fortifications,"  he  boldly  de- 
nounced the  policy  of  President  Buchanan,  for 
which  offence  he  was  court-nuirtialled,  but  the 
matter  was  dropped.  Captain  Pope  was  one  (if 
the  officers  who  escorted  Mr.  Lincoln  to  Waish- 
ington  (February,  1861),  and  in  May  was  made 
brigadier  -  general  of  volunteers  and  appointed 
to  a  command  iu  Missouri,  where  he  operated 
successfully  until  the  capture  of  Island  No.  Ten 
(which  see)  in  1862.  In  March,  1862,  he  became 
major-general  of  volunteers,  and,  in  April,  he 
took  command  of  a  grand  division  of  Halleck's 
army.  Late  in  June  he  was  summoned  to 
Washington  to  take  command  of  the  Army  of 
Virginia,  where,  for  fifteen  days  from  Aug.  18, 
he  fought  the  Confederate  army  under  Lee  con- 
tinuously ;  but  finally,  for  want  of  adequate  sup- 
port, was  compelled  to  take  refuge  behind  the 
defences  of  Washington.  At  his  own  request, 
he  was  relieved  of  the  connnaud  of  the  Army 
of  Virginia  and  assigned  to  that  of  the  North- 
west. In  March,  1865,  he  was  breveted  major- 
general  in  the  United  States  Army  for  the  capt- 
ure of  Island  No.  Ten. 

Pope's  Gift,  The.  On  the  return  of  Colum- 
bus from  his  first  voyage  of  discovery  (see  Co- 
lumhttSj  Christopher)^  the  Portuguese,  who  had 
previously  explored  the  Azores  and  other  At- 
lantic islands,  instantly^  claimed  a  title  to  the 
newly  discovered  lauds,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
Spaniards.  Simultaneous  with  the  order  given 
to  Columbus  at  Barcelona  to  return  to  Hispanio- 
la  (see  Santo  Domingo)  an  ambassador  was  sent 
to  Rome  to  obtain  the  i>ope's  sanction  of  their 
claims  to  the  region  discovered,  and  to  make  a 
conquest  of  the  West  Indies.   The  reigning  pope 
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(see  Alexander  VI,,  Pope\  who  was  a  native  of 
Spain,  readily  assented  to  the  proposal,  and,  on 
the  3d  of  May,  1493,  he  issued  a  bull,  in  which 
the  lofty  pretensions  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  to 
be  the  sole  arbiter  of  the  world  were  fully  set 
forth,  and  a  grant  given  to  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella of  all  the  countries  inhabited  by  "  infi- 
dels'' which  they  had  discovered  or  should  dis- 
cover, extending  the  assignment  to  their  heirs 
and  successors,  the  kings  and  qneens  of  Castile 
and  Leon.  (See  OjetUif  Alonzo  de.)  To  prevent  the 
interference  of  this  grant  with  one  previously 
given  to  the  Portuguese,  he  directed  that  a  line, 
supposed  to  be  drawn  from  pole  to  pole,  at  the 
distance  of  one  hundred  leagues  westward  of 
the  Azores,  should  serve  as  a  boundary.  All  the 
countries  to  the  east  of  this  imaginary  Hue,  not 
in  possessiou  of  a  Christian  prince,  he  gave  t-o 
the  Portuguese,'  and  all  westward  of  it  to  the 
Spaniards.  On  account  of  the  dissatisfaction 
with  the  pope's  partition,  the  line  was  fixed 
two  hundred  and  seventy  leagues  farther  west. 
Other  nations  of  Europe  subsequently  paid  no 
attention  to  the  pope's  gifts  to  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal, but  planted  colonies  on  the  Western  Con- 
tinent without  the  leave  of  the  sovereigns  of 
Spain  or  the  pope.  A  little  more  than  a  cen- 
tury afterwards  the  English  Parliament  iusist- 
od  that  occupancy  confers  a  good  title,  by  the 
law  of  nations  and  nature.  This  remains  a 
law  of  nations.  Portugal  soon  disregarded  the 
|>ope'8  donation  to  Spain,  and  sent  an  expedi- 
tion to  North  America  in  1500.  (See  Coi^tereal, 
Gasper.) 

Popham  Colony.  Sir  John  Popham,  chief- 
justice,  and  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  inspired  by 
information  given  of  New  England  by  Indians 
carried  to  Old  England  by  Weymouth  (which 
see),  sent  ont  a  colony  of  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty persons,  in  May,  1607,  of  whom  Richard  Sey- 
mour was  chaplain.  Among  the  colonists  were 
mechanics  and  farmers  and  a  good  ship-builder. 
One  of  the  Indians  kidnapped  by  Weymonth 
came  with  the  colonists  as  guide  and  interpret- 
er. They  landed  on  the  shores  of  the  Sagada- 
hock  River,  in  the  middle  of  August,  and  there 
they  built  a  fort  and  a  vessel  of  thirty  tons  call- 
ed the  Virginia,  The  rigors  of  the  winter  dis- 
couraged the  colonists,  and  before  it  was  over 
about  two  thirds  of  them  returned  to  England 
in  the  Virginia.  The  neighboring  Indians  be- 
came hostile.  Popham  (the  commander),  made 
governor  of  the  colony,  died.  Then  came  news 
of  the  death  of  Chief- Justice  Popham.  These 
various  niisfortnnes  caused  the  remainder  of  the 
colonists  (forty-five  in  number)  to  abandon  New 
England  and  return  home  in  the  spring. 

Popham,  Georgb,  president  of  the  first  com- 
pany of  settlers  in  New  England,  sailed  from 
Ply  mouth,  Eng.,  May  31, 1607,  with  two  ships  and 
one  hundred  men.  Popham  commanded  one  of 
the  vessels  and  Raleigh  Gilbert  the  other.  The  ex- 
pedition was  a  failure.  Popham  died  Feb.  5, 1608. 
(See  New  England,)  —  His  brother,  SlR  John, 
who  was  Lord  Chief-Justice  of  the  King's  Bench, 
and  an  earnest  promoter  of  settlements  in  Amer- 
ica, was  born  in  Somersetshire;  Eng.,  in  1531,  and 


died  in  June,  1607. 
1592. 


He  became  chief -Jastice  in 


Pofnilatioii  of  the  Ck>loiiiM  at  the  Begin- 
ning of  tJie  French  and  Indian  "War  (which 
see).  There  was  no  exact  enumeration  of  the 
inhabitants  at  that  time  (1754),  the  period  when 
the  American  people  **set  up  for  themselves" 
in  political  and  social  life ;  but  from  a  careful 
examination  of  official  records,  Mr.  Bancroft  es- 
timates the  number  as  follows : 


WhiU. 

Colon!. 

}  8,000 

8.500 

4,500 

11,000 

5,000 

11,000 

44,000 

116.000 

20,000 

40,000 

2.000 

MoaMrhiiwUii 

ao7,ooo 

60.000 

133,000 

35.000 

85.000 

73,000 

105,000 

104.000 

168,000 

70.000 

40.000 

6,000 

1,165,000 

New  Hampsbira. 

Connecti -ut. 

Rhode  Island 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania  and  Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia. 

North  Carolina. 

South  Carolina 

Georgia. 

Total 

260,000 

The  population  of  the  English -American  colo- 
nies in  the  year  1700  was  estimated  at  S62,000. 

Poronpine'a  Gasette.  William  Cobbett,  a 
British  soldier,  emigrated  to  America  in  1792. 
He  was  a  vigorous  but  often  cosrse  writer,  inde- 
pendent and  fearless  in  spirit,  fumiliar  with  the 
French  language,  a  complete  master  of  the  Eng- 
lish tongue,  and  possessed  of  very  ardent  feel- 
ings. Then  only  thirty  years  of  age,  he  began 
the  publication  of  political  paniphleta  in  1794. 
His  hatred  of  the  French  and  loyalty  to  Eng- 
land caused  him  to  writ«  a  bitter  satirical  one 
on  Dr.  Joseph  Priestley's  emigration  to  and  re- 
ception in  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  The 
pamphlet  was  so  favorably  received  by  the  Fed- 
eralists that  it  was  followed  up  by  several  oth- 
ers, principally  relating  to  Jay's  treaty,  and 
published  over  the  name  of  '^  Peter  Porcupine." 
He  was  so  successful  that  he  set  up  a  shop  in 
Philadelphia  for  the  publication  and  sale  of  his 
own  writings,  and,  simultaneous  with  the  be- 
ginning of  Adams's  administration  (1797),  he 
began  the  publication  of  a  small  dail}'  paper 
called  PorcupiM^a  Gazette.  It  was  a  formidable 
and  dreaded  adversary  of  the  "  French  "  (or  Re- 
publican) party ;  and  the  Gazette  fought  the  Au- 
rora with  the  keen  and  eftective  weapons  of 
scathing  satire.  But  he  did  not  spare  the  oth- 
er side,  and  often  came  into  sharp  collision  with 
the  Minerva,  the  leading  Federalist  paper  of  New 
York,  edited  by  Noah  Webster,  afterwards  the 
lexicographer.  Cobbett  assailed  leading  citi- 
zens in  his  Gazette,  and  was  prosecuted  for  li- 
bels. He  was  fined  $5000  for  a  libel  on  Dr. 
Bush,  aud  this  caused  the  death  of  the  Gazette. 

Porey,  John,  was  an  English  traveller  and 
anthor,  and  a  prot^g6  of  Hakluyt,  but  his  repu- 
tation was  clouded  by  intemperate  habits.  Ed- 
ucated at  Cambridge,  he  travelled  much,  and 
ma<le  intelligent  observations.  While  in  Italy, 
in  1613,  he  was  imprisonefl  for  debt,  from  which 
he  was  released  by  Sir  Dudley  Carle  ton,  who 
wrote  to  a  friend:  ^'I  fear  he  has  fallen  too 
much  in  love  with  the  pot  to  be  much  esteem- 
ed."   At  about  the  same  time  another  wrote  of 
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Porey :  "  He  mnst  have  both  meat  and  money ; 
for  drink  he  will  find  ont  himself,  if  it  be  above 
^^nud,  or  no  deeper  than  the  cellar."  Porey 
was  made  Secretary  of  the  Virginia  Colony  in 
1619,  but,  on  account  of  his  exactions,  was  re- 
called in  1622.  Early  in  that  year  he,  with 
some  friends,  penetrated  the  country  southward 
beyond  the  Roanoke  River,  with  a  view  to  mak- 
ing a  settlement.  (See  North  (Jarolinaj  Colony 
of.)  On  his  arrival  in  London,  Porey  joined  the 
disaffected  members  of  the  London  Company, 
which  so  excited  the  mind  of  the  king  against  the 
corporation  that,  in  1624,  he  deprived  them  of 
their  charter.  He  had  been  sent  early  in  that  year 
aa  one  of  the  commissioners  to  inquire  into  the 
state  of  the  Virginia  colony,  and  while  tbere  he 
bribed  the  Clerk  of  the  Council  to  give  him  a 
copy  of  their  proceedings,  for  which  offence  the 
poor  scribe  was  made  to  stand  in  the  pillory  and 
lose  one  of  his  ears. 

Port  GUbsoD,  Battle  at  ( 1863 ).  Gran  t  crossed 
the  Mississi ppi at  Brui nsburg  on  the gu uboat«  and 
transports  which  had  run  by  Grand  Gulf  (which 
see).  His  troops  consisted  chiefly  of  General 
McCleruand's  Thirteeuth  Army  Corps.  These 
troops  pushed  forward  and  were  met  (May  1, 
1863),  eight  miles  from  Bruinsburg,  by  a  Con- 
federate force,  which  was  pushed  back  to  a  point 
four  miles  from  Port  Gibson.  There  McCler- 
iiaud  was  confronted  by  a  strong  force  from 
Vicksburg,  under  General  Bowen,  advantage- 
ously posted.  The  Nationals  were  divided  for 
the  occasion.  On  McClernaud's  right  were  the 
divisions  ofGenerals  Hovey,  Carr,  and  Smith,  and 
on  his  left  that  of  Osterhaus.  The  former  press- 
ed the  Confederates  steadily  back  to  Port  Gib- 
sou,  Tho  troops  of  Osterhaus  were  reinforced 
by  a  brigade  of  General  Logan's  division  of  the 
advance  of  McPherson's  corps,  and  others  were 
«ent  to  help  McClernand.  Late  in  the  after- 
noon the  Confederates  were  repulsed  and  pur- 
sued to  Port  Gibson.  Night  ended  the  conflict, 
and  under  its  cover  the  Confederates  fled  across 
a  bayou,  burning  the  bridges  behind  them,  and 
•  retreated  towards  Vicksburg.  The  Nationals 
lost  in  this  battle  840  men,  of  whom  130  were 
killed.  They  captured  guns  and  flags  and  580 
prisoners. 

Port  HndBon,  Sikgb  and  Capture  of.  Port 
HndsoUf  or  Hickey's  Lauding,  was  on  a  high  bluff 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  in  Louisiana, 
at  a  very  sharp  bend  in  the  stream.  At  the  foot 
of  the  bluff  was  Hickey's  Landing.  The  Con- 
federates had  erected  a  series  of  batteries,  ex- 
tending along  the  river  from  Port  Hudson 
to  Thompson's  Creek  above,  a  distance  of  about 
three  miles.  They  were  armed  with  very  heavy 
guns.  There  were  field  batteries  that  might 
be  moved  to  auy  part  of  the  line.  Immediate- 
ly after  Banks  took  command  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Gulf  (Doc.  18, 1862),  he  determined 
to  attempt  to  remove  this  serious  obstruction  to 
the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  at  Port  Hud- 
sou.  He  sent  General  Grover  with  10,000  men 
to  occupy  Baton  Rouge,  but  the  advance  on  Port 
Hudson  was  delayed,  because  it  would  require 
a  larger  force  than  Banks  could  then  spare.    So 


he  operated  for  a  while  among  the  rich  sugar  and 
cott-on  regions  of  Louisiana,  west  of  the  river. 
In  March,  1863,  he  concentrated  his  forces  — 
nearly  25,000  strong  —  at  Baton  Rouge.  At  the 
same  time  Conmiodore  Farragut  had  gathered 
a  small  fleet  at  a  point  below  Port  Hudson,  with 
a  determination  to  run  by  the  batteries  there 
and  recover  the  control  of  the  river  between 
that  place  and  Vicksburg.  To  make  this  move- 
ment, Banks  sent  towards  Port  Hudson  (March 
13)  12,000  men,  who  drove  in  the  pickets,  while 
two  gunboats  and  some  mortar-buats  bombarded 
the  works.  That  night  Farragut  attempted  t>o 
pass,  but  failed,  and  Banks  returned  to  Baton 
Rouge.  Aft«r  more  operations  in  Louisiana, 
Banks  returned  to  the  Mississippi  and  began  the 
investment  of  Port  Hntlson,  May  24, 1863.  His 
troops  were  commanded  by  Generals  Weitssel, 
Auger,  Grover,  Dwight,  and  T.  W.  Sherman,  and 
the  beleaguered  gamson  was  under  the  command 
of  General  Frank  K.  Gardner.  On  his  march 
from  Baton  Rouge  to  Port  Hudson,  Auger  had 
encountered  and  repulsed  a  Confederate  force, 
which  lost  150  of  its  men.  Farragut,  with  his 
flag-ship  (Hartford)  and  one  or  two  other  ves- 
sels, was  now  above  Port  Hudson,  holding  the 
river,  while  four  other  gunboats  and  some 
mortar-boats,  under  Commander  C.  H.  B.  Cald- 
well, held  it  below.  On  the  morning  of  May  27 
Banks  opened  his  cannons  on  the  works  in  con- 
nection with  those  on  the  water,  preparatory  to 
a  general  assault.  The  attack  was  made  at  ten 
o'clock  by  a  portion  of  the  troops,  but  others  did 
not  come  up  in  time  to  make  the  assault  gen- 
eral. A  very  severe  battle  was  fought,  the  Na- 
tionals making  desperate  charges,  from  time  to 
time,  and  gaining  ground  continually.  In  this 
contest  was  the  first  fair  trial  of  the  mettle  of 
negro  troops.  The  Confederates  had  been  driv- 
en to  their  fortifications,  and,  at  sunset,  they 
were  all  behind  their  works.  Close  up  to  them 
the  Nationals  pressed,  and  they  aud  their  antag- 
onists held  opposite  sides  of  the  parapet.  This 
position  the  Nationals  on  the  right  continued 
to  hold,  but  those  on  the  left,  exposed  to  a  flank 
fire,  withdrew  to  a  belt  of  woods  not  far  off.  So 
ended  the  first  general  assault  on  Port  Hudson, 
in  which  the  Nationals  lost  1842  men,  of  whom 
293  were  killed.  The  Confederate  loss  did  not 
exceed  300  in  killed  and  wounded.  Banks,  un- 
dismayed by  this  disastrous  failure,  continued 
the  siege.  His  great  guns  and  those  of  Farra- 
gut hurled  destructive  missiles  upon  the  works 
daily,  wearing  out  the  gaiTison  by  excessive 
watching  and  fatigue.  Their  provisions  and 
medical  stores  were  failing,  and  famine  threat- 
ened the  brave  defenders  of  the  post.  It  was 
closely  hemmed  in,  and  so,  also,  was  the  besieg- 
ing force  of  about  12,000  men  by  a  hostile  pop- 
ulation and  concentrating  Confederate  cavalry 
in  its  rear,  while  General  Richard  Taylor  was 
gathering  a  new  army  in  Louisiana,  west  of  the 
river.  A  speedy  reduction  of  the  fort  had  be- 
come a  necessity  for  Banks,  and  on  June  11  an- 
other attempt  was  made,  aud  failed.  This  was 
followed  by  an  attempt  to  take  the  fort  by 
storm  on  the  14th.  At  that  time  the  Nation- 
als lay  mostly  in  two  lines,  forming  a  right  an- 
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f;le,  with  a  right  aud  left  bnt  uo  centre.  When 
i»  final  disposition  for  assault  was  mode,  Gener- 
al Gardner  was  entreated  to  surrender  and  stop 
the  effusion  of  blood,  bnt  be  refused,  hoping, 
as  did  Pemberton,  at  Vicksbnrg,  that  Johnston 
wonld  come  to  his  relief.  The  grand  assault 
began  at  dawn  (June  14)  by  Generals  Grover, 
Weitze),  Auger,  and  Dwight.  A  desperate  bat- 
tle ensued,  and  the  Nationals  were  repulsed  at 
all  points,  losing  about  700  men.  Again  the 
siego  went  on  as  usual.  The  foi-titude  of  the 
half-starved  garrison,  daily  enduring  the  afflic- 
tion of  missiles  from  the  laud  aud  water,  was 
wonderful.  Gun  after  gun  on  the  Confederate 
works  was  disabled,  nntil  only  fifteen  remained 
on  the  land  side;  and  only  twenty  rounds  of 
ammunition  for  small-arms  was  left.  Famine 
was  about  to  do  what  the  National  arms  could 
not  effect — comi^el  a  surrender — when  the  gar- 
rison was  startled  (July  7)  by  the  thunder  of 
cannons  along  the  whole  Hue  of  their  assailants, 
and  shout«  from  the  pickets,  *'  Vicksbnrg  is  tak- 
en !''  That  night  Gardner  sent  a  not«  to  Banks, 
asking  if  the  report  were  true,  and  if  so,  request- 
ing a  cessation  of  hostilities.  The  surrender 
of  the  post  and  all  its  men  and  property  was 
completed  on  July  9,  when  6408  men,  including 
455  officers,  were  made  prisoners  of  war.  The 
little  hamlet  of  Port  Hudson  was  in  ruins.  The 
loss  of  Banks  during  the  siege  of  forty-five  days 
was  about  3000  men,  aud  that  of  Gaixlner,  exclu- 
sive of  prisoners,  about  800.  The  spoils  of  vic- 
tory were  the  important  post,  2  steamers,  51 
pieces  of  artillery,  5000  small-arras,  and  a  large 
amount  of  fixed  ammunition.  Banks  reported 
that  his  winnings  in  Louisiana  up  to  that  time 
were  the  partial  repossession  of  large  areas  of 
territory,  10,584  prisoners,  73  great  guns,  6000 
small-arms,  3  gunboats,  8  transports,  and  a  large 
amount  of  cotton  aud  cattle.  This  conquest 
gave  the  final  blow  to  the  obstruction  of  the 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi  River.  On  July 
16,  1863,  the  steamer  Imperialf  from  St.  Louis, 
arrived  at  New  Orleans,  the  first  communica- 
tion of  the  kind  between  the  two  cities  in  two 
years.  Then  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi,  as 
President  Lincoln  said,  "went  nn vexed  to  the 
nea."  Powerful  portions  of  the  Confederacy  were 
thns  severed. 

Port  of  Boston,  Closing  of  the.  The  Bos- 
ton Port  Bill  (which  see)  went  into  operation 
on  June  1,  1774.  General  Gage,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded Hutchinson  as  Governor  of  Massiichn- 
Kctts,  went  to  Boston  (May  13)  t.o  execute  the 
measure,  aud  was  received  with  much  respect  by 
an  immense  crowd  that  met  him  at  the  wharf. 
The  same  evening  Hutchinson  was  burned  in 
offigy  on  the  Common.  The  people  met  in 
Faneuil  Hall.  Samuel  Adams  presided.  They 
voted  that  it  was  their  opinion  that  ^*  if  the 
other  colonies  come  into  a  joint  resolution  to 
stop  all  importation  from,  and  exportation  to. 
Great  Britain  and  every  part  of  the  West  Indies 
till  the  act  be  repealed,  the  same  will  prove  the 
salvation  of  North  America  and  her  liberties; 
and  that  the  impolicy,  injustice,  inhumanity, 
and  cruelty  of  the  act  exceed  all  our  powers  of 
expression.    We,  therefore,  leave  it  to  the  just 


censure  of  others,  aud  appeal  to  God  aud  the 
world/'  Paul  Revere,  an  active  patriot  of  Bos- 
ton, was  sent  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia  to 
invoke  sympathy  and  co-operation.  Gage  pro- 
ceeded, under  instructions,  to  transfer  the  gov- 
ernment to  Salem.  The  last  session  of  the  As- 
sembly held  in  Boston  was  on  May  31, 1774.  It 
was  adjourned  to  the  7th  of  June,  at  Salem,  and 
the  port  of  Boston  was  clo8e<l,  by  proclamation, 
at  noon  on  June  1.  No  vessels  were  allowed  to 
enter,  and  none  to  depart,  after  the  14th.  Two 
regiments  of  soldiers  arrived  at  the  same  time, 
an<l  soou  afterwards  several  others  came  from 
Halifax,  making  Boston  an  immense  garrisou. 
All  business  wjis  utterly  prostrated.  The  rich, 
deprived  of  their  rents,  became  poor;  and  the 
poor,  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  labor,  were 
reduced  to  beggary.  But  the  fortitude  of  all 
classes  was  remarkable.  In  every  part  of  the 
colonies  the  warmest  sympathies  for  them  were 
excited,  and  from  various  points,  even  so  far 
south  as  Georgia,  substantial  aid  was  sent  to 
the  sufferers.  The  city  of  London,  in  its  corpo- 
rate capacity,  subscribed  $150,000  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor  of  Boston.  The  people  of  Marble- 
head  and  Salem  offered  the  Bost<ni  merchants 
the  fi'«e  use  of  their  wharves  and  stores,  for 
they  scorned  to  enrich  themselves  at  the  ex- 
IMsnse  of  their  oppressed  neighbors.  This  cruel 
net  hastened  the  impending  war  for  iudepen- 
tlence.  It  was  denounced  from  the  pulpit  and 
forum,  and  newspapers  placed  at  their  heads  a 
<levice  employed  during  the  Stamp  Act  excite- 
ment— a  serpent  cut  into  ten  pieces,  with  the 
inscription  "Join  or  DieT 

Port  Republic,  Battle  at  (1862).  Before  the 
battle  at  Cross  Keys  (which  see),  "Stonewall" 
Jackson  had  crossed  the  Shenandoah  River,  and 
was  encamped  at  Port  Republic.  The  vangnard 
of  Shields's  force,  under  General  Carroll  —  less 
than  1000  infantry,  150  cavalry,  and  a  battery  of 
six  gnus — had  arrived  there  almost  simnltane- 
onsly  with  Jackson.  With  his  cavaliy  and  five 
pieces  of  artillery,  CjirroU  dashed  into  the  vil- 
lage, drove  Jackson's  cavalry  out  of  it,  and  took 
possession  of  the  bridge  that  spanned  the  river. 
Had  he  burned  that  structure,  he  might  have 
mined  Jackson,  for  he  would  have  cut  him  off 
from  Ewell  at  Cross  Keys.  But  he  waited  for 
his  infantry  to  come  up,  and  was  attacked  by  a 
superior  force  and  driven  to  a  point  two  miles 
from  the  town,  where  he  was  afterwards  joined 
by  General  £.  B.  Tyler  and  his  brigade,  3000 
strong,  Tyler  taking  command.  Meanwhile, 
Ewell  had  escai>ed  from  Fremont,  crossed  the 
bridge,  aud  reinforced  Jackson.  A  flanking 
movement  was  now  begun  by  the  Confeder- 
ates, which  Tyler  resisted  with  his  whole  force, 
about  3000  in  number.  With  these  he  drove 
8000  Confederates  into  the  woods.  At  the  same 
time  an  angmented  force  attacked  T^Oer's  right, 
and  a  severe  battle  ensued.  General  Dick  Tay- 
lor's Louisiana  brigade  made  a  sudden  dasli 
thi-ongh  the  woods  and  captured  a  National 
battery,  when  Colonel  Candy,  with  Ohio  troops, 
made  a  countercharge  and  recaptured  it,  with 
one  of  the  guns  of  the  Confederates.  The  artil- 
lery-horses having  been  killed,  he  could  uot 
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parry  off  the  battery ;  but  he  touk  back  ivith 
him  sixty-seveu  Coufederates.  So  oyerwhehn- 
iug  was  Jackson's  force  that  Tylor  was  coiii- 
]»elled  to  retreat,  and  was  pui-sued  about  five 
miles,  covered  by  Carroll's  cavalry.  The  battle 
was  disastrous  to  the  Nationals,  but  it  was  rec- 
oj^nized  by  both  sides  as  one  of  the  most  brill- 
iant of  the  war.  In  the  engagement  and  re- 
treat the  Confederates  captured  450  prisoners 
and  800  muskets.  The  National  army  now  fell 
back  to  Harrisonburg  (June  9),  when  Fi-^mont 
went  on  to  Mount  Jackson,  and  Shields  to  New- 
market. 

Port  Royal  Perry,  Battle  at  (1862).  After  an 
expedition  from  Hampton  Roads,  under  Admiral 
Dupont  and  General  T.  W.  Sherman,  had  taken 
possession  of  Port  Royal  Sound  (which  see)  and 
the  neighboring  islands  (Nov.  7, 1861),  the  only 
stand  made  by  the  Confederates  in  defence  of 
the  South  Carolina  coast  islands  was  at  Port 
Royal  Ferry,  on  the  Coosa,  at  the  close  of  the 
year.  General  R.  S.  Ripley,  of  the  United  States 
Army,  who  hud  joined  the  Confederates,  was  in 
command  of  that  sea-coast  district,  and  had  es- 
tablished a  fortified  post  at  the  ferry.  Wlien 
the  Nationals  lauded  at  Beaufort  it  had  a  garri- 
son estimate<l  to  be  eight  thousand  strong,  un- 
der Generals  Gregg  nnd  Pope.  The  Nationals 
proceeded  to  expel  them.  For  this  purpose  a 
joint  land  and  naval  force,  the  former  com- 
manded by  Brigadier-general  Stevens,  and  the 
latter  by  Commodore  C.  R.  P.  Rogers,  proceeded 
to  attack  them.  Stevens  had  about,  fonr  thou- 
HsStid  troops — of  New  York,  Pen  n  sylvan  in,  and 
Michigan ;  and  tlie  naval  force  consisted  of  four 
gunboats,  an  armed  ferry-boat,  and  four  large 
row-boats,  each  carrying  a  12-pounder  howitzer. 
The  expedition  moved  on  the  evening  of  Dec. 
31.  The  land  and  naval  forces  were  joined 
three  miles  below  the  feiTy  on  the  morning  of 
June  1,  1862,  and  pressed  forward  to  the  at- 
tack. The  first  onset  was  sharp  and  quick. 
A  concealed  battery  near  the  feriy  that  was 
opened  upon  the  Nationals  was  soon  silenced 
by  a  close  encounter,  in  which  the  Eighth  Mich- 
igan bore  the  brunt.  But  very  little  fighting 
occurred  afterwards.  The  Confederates,  seeing 
the  gunboats  coming  forwanl,  abandoned  their 
works  and  fled,  and  the  Pennsylvania  '^  Round- 
heads ''  passed  over  the  ferry  and  occupied  them. 
The  works  were  demolished,  and  the  houses  in 
the  vicinity  were  burned.  Stevens  had  nine 
men  wounded,  one  mortally. 

•  Port  Royal  Island,  British  Attempt  to 
TAKB  (1779).  When  Prevost  joined  Campbell 
at  Savannah  (see  Sunbury)  the  British  com- 
manders determined  to  extend  a  ]>art  of  their 
forces  in  14)  South  Carolina.  Major  Gardiner 
was  detached,  with  two  hnndi-ed  men,  to  take 
possession  of  Poi*t  Royal  Island;  but  soon  af- 
ter he  landed.  General  Mtmltrie,  with  the  same 
number  of  men  (only  nine  of  whom  were  regu- 
lars), attacked  and  drove  him  ofi'  the  island. 
Two  field-pieces,  well  served  by  some  militia 
under  Captains  Heywartl  and  Rutledge,  were 
principally  gainers  of  this  ailvantage.  A  small 
body  of  horsemen,  under  Captain  John  Barn- 


well, who  gained  the  rear  of  the  British,  were 
also  efficient  in  contributing  to  the  result. 

Port  Royal  Island,  Setflkment  upon.  In 
168*2  Loi-d  Cardross  (afterwards  Earl  of  Buchan), 
a  Scotch  nobleman,  led  a  colony  from  his  native 
land,  whei-e  the  Presbyterians  were  persecuted. 
Some  of  their  agents  went  to  England  tty  treat 
with  the  proprietaries  of  Carolina  for  a  lodg- 
ment there.  It  is  believed  that  one  of  these 
agents  was  Lord  Cardross,  and  that  his  colony 
were  Presbyterians,  who  prefen-ed  exile  in  peace 
to  their  native  land,  where  they  were  continual- 
ly harassed.  When  Cardross  arrived  there  were 
instant  premonitions  of  trouble.  In  pursuance 
of  some  agreement  or  understanding  with  the 
proprietaries.  Lord  Cardross  claimed  for  himself 
and  associates  co-ordinate  authority  with  the 
governor  and  grand  council  at  Charleston. 
This  claim  the  provincial  government  disallow- 
ed, and  the  colony  at  Port  Royal  was  compelled 
to  acknowledge  submission.  Soon  afterwards 
Lord  Cardross  returned  home.  Some  time  after- 
wards his  colonists  were  dislodged  by  the  Span- 
iards at  St.  Augustine  (1686),  who  accused  them 
of  inciting  the  Indians  to  invade  their  ten'itory. 

Port  Royal  Sound,  Expedition  to.  On  the 
morning  of  Oct.  29, 1861,  a  land  and  naval  ar- 
mament left  Hampton  Roads  for  a  destination 
known  only  to  the  officers.  It  was  composed 
of  fifty  ships  of  war  and  transports,  commanded 
by  Admiral  S.  F.  Dupont,  and  fifteeu  thousand 
troops  under  General  T.  W.  Shei-man.  Dupont's 
flag-ship  Wabdah  led  the  way  out  to  sea,  and 
each  ship  sailed  under  sealed  orders,  to  be  open- 
ed in  case  of  the  dispersion  of  the  fleet.  Off 
Cape  Hatteras  the  fleet  was  so  terribly  smitten 
by  a  tempest  that  very  soon  only  one  vessel 
could  be  seen  from  the  deck  of  the  flag-ship. 
The  sealed  oinlers  were  opeued,  and  each  com- 
mander was  oitlored  to  rendezvous  at  Port  Roy- 
al Sound,  on  the  coast  of  South  Carolina.  There 
all  but  four  transports  that  were  lost  were  gath- 
ered on  the  evening  of  Nov.  4.  No  human  life 
on  the  perished  transports  had  been  lost.  The 
entrance  to  the  sound  is  between  Hilton  Head 
and  Phillip's  Island,  and  was  guarded  by  the 
Confederates  with  a  strong  battery  on  each  side 
— Forts  Walker  and  Beauregard.  Within  the 
sound  was  a  small  Confederate  flotilla,  com- 
manded by  the  veteran  Commmlore  Tatnall,  of 
the  United  States  Navy,  who  had  joined  the 
enemies  of  his  government.  It  was  called  the 
*^  Mosquito  Fleet."  The  guns  of  the  guarding 
forta  were  silenced,  and  on  the  morning  of  Nov. 
7  Dupont's  fleet  passed  into  the  sound  and  drove 
TatnalPs  fleet  into  shallow  water.  The  Na- 
tional f<»rces  took  possession  of  Port  Royal  Isl- 
and and  the  neighboring  ones,  and  found  them 
deserted  by  tlTe  planters  and  their  families.  Most 
of  the  slaves  remained.  They  refused  to  follow 
their  masters,  for  they  had  a  mysterious  faith 
and  belief  that  the  people  of  the  North  in  the 
ships  were  their  friends.  Groups  of  them  ac- 
tually st-ood  upon  the  shore,  with  little  bundles 
containing  all  their  worldly  possessions,  ready 
to  go  on  board  the  ships  of  the  invwlers,  who, 
they  had  been  told,  were  coming  to  steal  or  sell 
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tlie  negroes  iu  Cuba,  or  to  kill  and  bnry  them 
in  tbe  sound.  In  the  conflict  with  the  fortii  at 
the  entrance  of  the  sonnd  Dupont  had  lost  eight 
killed  and  twenty -three  wouiMled.  The  Con- 
federate officers  reporte<1  their  loss  in  both  forts 
(Walker  and  Beauregard)  at  ten  killed  and  forty 
wounded.  Troops  having  t4iken  possession  of 
Hilton  Head  also,  General  Sherman  went  vigor- 
ously to  work  to  strengthen  the  itosition.  The 
Nationals  held  the  islands  and  controlled  Port. 
Royal  Sound  until  the  end  of  the  war. 

Port  Royal  (N.  S.)  Taken  (1690).  The  In- 
dians having  taken  the  fort  at  Peniaqnid  (which 
see),  and  French  privateers  from  Acadia  infest- 
ing the  coasts  of  New  England,  the  General 
Court  of  Massachusetts  determined  to  seize  Port 
Royal.  A  fleet  of  eight  small  vessels,  bearing 
about  eight  hundred  men,  under  the  command 
of  Sir  William  Phipps,  sailed  for  that  purpose 
on  April  28, 1690.  The  weak  fort  at  Port  Roy- 
al was  surrendered  without  resistance,  and  the 
whole  sea-coast  from  that  town  to  the  north- 
<'a8t  settlements  was  taken  possession  of  by  Sir 
William. 

Porter  and  Smyth,  Generals.  (See  Smffth 
and  Porter,) 

Porter,  Andrew,  was  bom  in  Montgomery 
County,  Penn.,  Sept.  24, 1743,  died  at  Hairis- 
burg,  Pa.,  Nov.  16, 1813.  In  1776  he  was  made 
captain  of  marines  and  ordered  on  board  the 
frigate  Effingham,  but  was  soon  transfen-ed  to 
the  artillery  service.  He  served  with  great  dis- 
tinction, and  at  the  end  of  the  war  was  colonel 
of  the  Pennsylvania  artillery.  In  the  battle  of 
German  town  nearly  all  his  company  were  killed 
or  made  prisonei-s.  He  was  with  Sullivan  in 
hirt  ex(>edition  in  1779,  when  he  rendered  im- 
portant service  by  the  exercise  of  his  scientific 
knowledge.  In  1784  he  was  a  commissioner  to 
run  the  state  boundary-lines,  and  in  1800  was 
made  mnjor-general  of  the  state  militia.  He 
was  appointed  Surveyor-general  of  Pennsylva- 
nia in  1809,  and  on  account  of  his  age  aud  in- 
firmities he  declined  a  seat  in  Madison's  cabinet 
as  Secretary  of  War. 

Porter,  Commodouk,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
The  cruise  of  Commodore  Porter,  in  the  EsseXj 
on  the  broad  Pacific  Ocean  was  one  of  the  most 
i-emarkable  recorded  in  history.  He  had  swept 
around  the  southern  cape  of  South  America, 
and  up  its  western  coast,  and  on  March  14, 1813, 
after  being  enveloped  in  thick  fogs  several  days, 
he  saw  the  city  and  harbor  of  Valparaiso,  the 
chief  seaport  town  of  Chili.  There  he  learned, 
for  the  first  time,  that  Chili  had  become  an  in- 
dependent state,  and  that  the  Spanish  Viceroy 
of  Pern  had  sent  out  crnisers  against  the  Amer- 
ican cruisers  in  that  region.  Porter's  appear- 
ance with  a  strong  frigate  was  very  opportnii«, 
for  American  commerce  then  lay  at  the  mercy 
of  English  whale-ships  armed  as  privateers  and 
of  Peruvian  corsairs.  The  Essex  was  cordially 
welcomed  by  the  Chilian  authorities.  She  put 
to  sea  on  the  25th.  She  pressed  up  the  coast, 
and  soon  overhauled  a  Peruvian  corsair  which 
had  captured  two  American  vessels.  He  took 
from  her  all  the  captured  Americans,  cast  her 


armament  overboard,  and  sent  her  into  Callao, 
with  a  letter  to  the  viceroy,  in  which  he  de- 
nounced the  piratical  conduct  of  her  command- 
er. Recapturing  one  of  the  American  vessels. 
Porter  sailed  for  the  G&lapagos  Islands,  tbe  re- 
sort of  English  whalers.  There  were  over  twen- 
ty of  them  in  that  region,  most  of  them  armed, 
and  bearing  letters-of-marque.  Porter  cruised 
eagerly  among  the  Galapagos  Islands  for  nearly 
a  fortnight  without  meeting  a  vessel.  On  the 
29th  of  April  he  discovered  two  or  three  Eng- 
lish whale-ships.  He  first  captured  the  Monte- 
zuma. He  had  made  a  flotilla  of  small  boats, 
which  he  placed  under  the  command  of  Lien- 
tenant  Downes.  These  pushed  forwanl  and 
captured  the  Geargiana  and  Policy^  From  these 
Porter  procured  ample  supplies  of  provisions 
and  naval  stores. .  W^ith  the  guns  of  tbe  Polieg 
added  to  those  of  the  Georgiana^  the  latter,  fitted 
up  OS  a  cruiser,  became  a  worthy  consort  of  the 
Essex.  Her  armament  now  consisted  of  sixteen 
guns,  and  she  was  placed  under  the  command 
of  Lieutenant  Downes.  Other  English  vessels 
were  soon  captured  and  fitted  up  as  cruisers; 
and  at  the  end  of  eight  months  aft«r  he  soiled 
from  the  Delaware  in  the  solitary  Eseex,  Porter 
found  himself  in  command  of  a  squadron  of  nine 
armed  vessels,  prepared  for  formidoble  naval 
warfare.  In  July  he  captured  the  Seringapaiam^ 
an  English  vessel  built  for  a  cruiser  for  Sultan 
Tippoo  Sahib.  She  was  the  most  formidahlo 
enemy  of  American  ships  on  the  Pacific.  Ho 
now  admitted  a  large  number  of  his  crowd  of 
prisoners  t4>  their  parole,  ond  sent  them  to  Bio 
Janeiro.  With  his  squadron.  Porter  sailetl  for 
the  Marquesas  Islands,  capturing  other  English 
vessels  on  the  way,  and  lato  in  October  he  an- 
chored in  the  bay  of  Nooaheevah  with  his  prizes. 
The  Essex  was  the  first  vessel  that  carried  the 
American  pennant  to  these  far -distant  seas. 
She  was  more  than  ten  thonsond  miles  from 
home,  with  no  friendly  port  to  steer  to.  3ho 
had  swept  the  Pacific  of  her  enemies,  aud  now 
lay,  surrounded  by  her  trophies,  iu  the  quiet 
waters  of  an  almost  unfrequented  island  on  the 
mighty  ocean.  The  Essex  had  Just  cast  anchor, 
when  a  canoe  shot  out  from  the  shore  contain- 
ing three  white  men— one  an  Englishman  who 
had  been  there  twenty  years.  The  other  two 
were  Americans — one  of  them  Midshipman  John 
Maury,  of  the  United  States  Navy.  They  in- 
formed Porter  that  a  war  was  raging  on  the  isl- 
and between  native  tribes,  and  that,  in  order  to 
obtain  supplies,  he  would  have  to  take  part  with 
the  Taeehs,  who  dwelt  in  the  valley  that  opened 
out  upon  the  bay.  Porter  sent  a  message  to  the 
enemies  of  the  Taeehs  that  he  had  a  force  suf- 
ficient to  subdue. the  whole  island,  and  that  if 
they  ventured  into  the  valley  of  the  Taeehs 
while  he  remained  he  would  pnnish  them  se- 
verely. He  gave  them  permission  to  biing 
hogs  and  fruit  to  the  ship  to  sell,  and  promised 
them  protection  while  trafidcking.  In  an  inter- 
view with  the  King  of  the  Taeehs,  Porter  agreed 
to  assist  him  in  his  wars.  With  muskets  and  a 
cannon,  Port^i-'s  men  drove  the  enemies  of  the 
king  from  hill  to  bill,  until  they  made  a  stand, 
four  thousand  strong,  and  sent  stones  aud  jave- 
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lins  agaiust  their  assailants.  The  hostile  tribes 
soon  sued  for  peace,  and  on  the  19th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1813,  Porter  took  possession  of  the  island  in 
the  name  of  the  United  States.  One  tribe  had 
remained  hostile.  These  Porter  snbdued.  On 
Dec.  12  he  started  for  home  in  the  EsaeXy  taking 
wiMi  him  the  three  white  men.  They  reached 
Valparaiso  Feb.  3^  1814.  In  that  harbor  the  Es- 
sex was  captnred  by  the  British  ship  PhcehCy  and 
the  great  conqueror  on  the  Pacitic  Ocean  be- 
came a  prisoner.     (See  Ewex,  Ci*uise  of  the,) 

Porter,  David,  commodore,  was  born  in  Bos- 
ton, Feb.  1, 1780;  died  at  Pera,  near  Constanti- 
nople, Mai*ch  3, 1843.  He  was  appointed  a  mid- 
shipman April  16, 1798,  and,  passing  through  the 
next  grades,  was  commissioned  a  captain  Jnly 
2, 1812.  Porter,  as  lieutenant  on  boanl  the  frig- 
ate CanstelluHon,  fought  VInsurgente  in  Febru- 
ary, 1799,  and  was  promoted  soon  afterwards. 
He  was  wounded  in  an  engagement  with  a  pi- 
i-ate  (January,  1800)  off  Santo  Domingo,  and  was 
first-lieutenant  of  the  Enterpriaej  which  captured 
a  Tripolitan  corsair.  He  afterwards  command- 
ed an  expedition  that  destro3'ed  some  feluccas, 
laden  with  wheat,  under  the  batteries  at  Tripoli, 
where  he  was  wounded.  In  October,  1803,  he  was 
captnred  in  the  Philadelphia  when  she  grounded 
in  the  harbor  of  Tripoli,  and  was  a  prisoner  and 
slave  for  eighteen  months.  In  1806,  in  command 
of  the  Entayriee,  he  fonght  and  severely  handled 
twelve  Spanish  gunboats  near  Gibraltar.  In 
1812  he  was  commissioned  captain  and  placed 
in  command  of  the  Essex,  in  which  he  made  a 
long  and  successful  cruise  lu  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
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bnt  finally  lost  his  vessel  in  an  engagement  near 
Valparaiso,  S.  A.  .  He  was  one  of  the  Naval  Com- 
missioners from  1815  to  1823,  and  in  the  latter 
year  he  made  a  successful  cruise  ugaiust  pirates 


in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  In  consequence  of  some 
irregularity,  he  was  suspended  from  command 
for  six  months ;  and  in  1826  he  resigned,  and 
entered  the  Mexican  navy  as  its  commander-in- 
chief.  He  was  appointed  United  States  Consul 
at  Algiers  in  1829 ;  and  when  that  country  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  French  he  was  made 
charge  d'affaires  at  Constantinople,  where  he 
afterwards,  as  American  minister,  negotiateil 
several  important  treaties.  He  was  minister 
there  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Porter,  David  D.,  admiral,  was  boni  in  Phil- 
adelphia in  June,  1813,  and  entered  the.Uniteil 
States  Navy  as  midshipman  Feb.  2,  1829.  He 
was  attached  to  the  Coast  Survey  (which  see) 
from  1836  to  1840.    Then  he  cruised  in  Brazilian 
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waters,  and  served  in  the  Naval  Observatory  at 
Washington  for  a  while.  He  engaged  in  the 
war  against  Mexico  on  laud  and  on  water,  and 
in  1861  joined  the  Gulf  scjuadron,  in  command 
of  the  Powluitan,  He  was  in  the  expedition  up 
the  Mississippi  agaiust  New  Orleans  in  1862,  in 
command  of  twenty-one  mortar-boats  and  sev- 
eral steamers.  Porter  did  important  service  on 
the  Mississippi  and  Red  rivers  in  1863-^,  and 
was  conspicuous  in  the  siege  of  Vicksburg 
(  which  see ).  For  the  latter  service  he  was 
made  rear-admiral  July  4,  1863.  In  1864  he 
was  in  command  of  the  North  Atlantic  block- 
ading squadron,  and  rendered  efficient  service 
in  the  capture  of  Fort  Fisher  (which  see)  in 
January,  1865.  He  was  made  vice-admiral  in 
Jnly,  1866,  and  admiral  Oct.  17,  1870.  He  was 
Superintendent  of  the  Naval  Academy  at  An- 
napolis from  1866  to  1870.  ^ 

Porter,  Fitz-John,  was  born  at  Portsmouth, 
N.  H.,  in  1822,  and  graduated  at  West  Point  in 
1845,  entering  the  artilh'iy  corps.  He  was  ad- 
jutant of  that  post  in  1853-54,  and  assistant  in- 
structor of  cavalry  and  artillery  in  1854-55.  In 
1856  he  was  made  assistant  adjutant-general. 
In  May,  1861,  he  was  nnide  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers  and  chief-of-staff  to  Generals  Patter- 
son and  Banks  until  August,  when  he  was  as- 
signed to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  in  command 
of  a  division.     In  May,  1862,  he  took  command 
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rtf  tlio  Fiftli  Army  Corps;  directed  tlie  siege  of 
Yorktowii,  Va.,  and  was  oue  of  McClellaii's  luost 
efficient  conituandurs  during  the  Peninsular  cam- 
paign ending  with  the  battle  of  Malvern  Hills 
(which  see).  For  services  in  that  campaign  he 
was  promote<l  to  ra^or-general  of  volunteerK. 
Temporarily  attached  to  the  Army  of  Virginia 
(Pope\s),  and  formal  charges  having  beeu  made 
against  him,  he  was  deprived  of  his  command. 
At  the  request  of  General  McCIellan,  he  was  re- 
stored, and  accompanied  that  general  in  the 
campaign  in  Maryland.  In  November  be  was 
oixiered  to  Washington  for  trial  by  court-mar- 
tial, on*  charges  preferred  by  General  Pope,  and 
on  Jan.  21,  1863,  ho  was  cashiered  for  violation 
of  the  ninth  and  fifty-second  Articles  of  War.  In 
1870  he  appealed  to  the  President  for  a  reversal 
of  this  sentence,  and  in  1878  a  commission  of  in- 
quiry was  instituted  to  determine  whether  there 
was  new  evidence  in  bis  favor  sufficient  to  war- 
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rant  the  ordering  of  a  new  trial, 
ed  in  the  affirmative. 


They  report- 


ry,  and  received  the  thanks  of  Congress  and  a 
gold  medal.  President  Madison  offered  him  the 
position  of  commauder-tu-chief  of  the  army  in 


Porter,  Mosks,  was  born  at  Danvers,  Mass., 
in  1755 ;  died  at  Cambridge,  April  14, 1822.  He 
was  in  the  battle  of  Bunker's  (Bree<rs)  Hill,  and 
many  of  the  prominent  battles  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  was  one  of  the  few  old  officers  selected 
for  the  first  Peace  Establishment  (which  see). 
In  1791  he  was  promoted  to  captain,  and  served 
under  Wayne  in  1794.  In  March,  1812,  he  was 
colonel  of  light  artillery,  and  was  distinguished 
at  the  capture  of  Fort  George  (which  see),  in 
May,  1813.  He  accompanied  Wilkinson's  army 
on  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1814 
he  was  breveted  brigadier-general,  and  ordered 
to  the  defence  of  Norfolk,  Va. 

Porter,  Pktkr  Buel,  was  born  at  Salisbury, 
Conn.,  Aug.  14,  1773;  died  at  Niagara  Falls, 
March  20,  1844.  He  studied  law,  ami  began  its 
practice  at  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.,  in  1795.  Porter 
was  a  member  of  Congress  fi*om  1H09  to  1813, 
and  again  in  1815-16.  He  settled  at  Black  Rock, 
near  Buffalo,  where  he  and  his  brothers  made 
large  purchases  of  land  along  the  Niagara  River. 
A  leader  of  volunteers  on  the  Niagara  frontier, 
be  became  distinguished  for  his  skill  and  brave- 
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1815,  which  he  declined.  He  was  Secretai-y  of 
State  of  New  York  (1815-16),  and  wasSt'cuMary 
of  War,  under  President  J.  Q.  Adams,  in  1828. 
General  Porter  was  one  of  the  early  pmjectors 
of  the  Erie  Canal,  and  oue  of  the  first  Boaixl  of 
Commissioners. 

Porter,  W^illiam  David,  was  born  in  New 
Orleans,  in  1810;  died  in  New  York  city.  May  1, 
1864.  He  was  a  bi-other  of  Admiral  Porter.  He 
entered  the  navy  in  1823.  In  the  sloop-of-war 
St.  Martfj  on  the  Pacific  station,  wlien  the  Civil 
War  broke  out,  he  was  wrongly  susi^ected  of  dis- 
loyalty. He  was  ordered  to  duty  on  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  in  fitting  out  a  gunboat  fleet,  and 
was  put  in  command  of  the  E»8ex,  which  took 
liart  in  the  attacks  on  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson, 
I  when  Porter  was  severely  scalded.  He  fought 
his  way  past  all  the  batteries  between  Cairo  and 
New  Orleans,  taking  part  in  the  attack  on  Vicks- 
burg.  He  caused  the  destruction  of  the  Con- 
federate "  ram  "  Arkansas,  near  Baton  Rouge,  and 
assisted  in  the  attack  on  Port  Hudson.  For 
these  services  he  was  made  commodore  in  July, 
1862.  His  feeble  health  prevented  his  doing 
much  afterwards. 

Portrait-painter,  First,  in  America.  Among 
the  persons  who  accompanied  Dean  Berkeley  to 
Rhode  Island  was  John  Smybert,  born  at  Edin- 
burgh, about  1684.  He  served  his  time  with  a 
common  house-painter.  Aspiring  to  something 
higher  in  art,  he  went  to  London,  wheiv  he  sub- 
sisted by  coach -painting  while  studying   the 

I  best  works  he  could  find.  He  obtained  admit- 
tance into  an  academy  of  fine  arts  there.  He 
finally  went  to  Italy,  where  he  spent  three  yearn, 

I  copying  from  the  best  pictures  of  the  masters. 
He  returned,  prosecuted  portrait-painting,  and, 

I  by  iuvitation  of  Dean  Berkeley,  embarked  iu 
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his  scheme  for  establishing  a  college  in  the  Ber- 
iiintlasy  whicli  was  to  be  one  of  niiiversal  sci- 
ence and  art.  He  accompanied  Berkeley  to 
Newport,  and  remained  there  during  the  two 
years  and  a  half  that  the  dean  lived  there,  and 
on  the  departure  of  the  latter  for  England,  Smj^- 
bert  went  to  Boston,  where  he  married  a  New 
£ng1and  woman  with  a  considerable  for  rune, 
and  succeeded  in  his  art.  He  died  in  1751,  leav- 
ing a  widow  and  two  children.  Smybeit  intro- 
duced portrait-painting  into  America.  He  was 
not  an  artist  of  the  first  rank,  for  the  arts  were 
then  at  a  low  ebb  in  England ;  but  the  liest  por- 
traits that  we  have  of  the  eminent  magistrates 
and  divines  in  New  England  and  New  York,  who 
lived  between  1725  and  1751,  are  from  hieC  pencil. 
While  with  Berkeley  at  Newport  he  painted  a 
group  of  portraits,  including  the  dean  and  a  part 
of  his  family,  in  wliich  the  figure  of  the  artist 
appears.    The  picture  belongs  to  Yale  College. 

Port8moath,N.H.,  was  founded  at  Strawberry 
Bonk,  at  the  mouth  of  tlie  Piscataqua  River,  by 
Miison,  who  tried  to  be  **  lord  of  the  manor ; " 
but  his  people  were  too  independent  to  allow 
special  privileges  to  any  one.  An  Episcopal iau 
named  Gibson  was  the  first  minister  at  Ports- 
month,  for  whom  a  chapel  was  built  in  1638. 
He  was  dismissed  by  the  Genenil  Court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, which  claimed  jurisdiction  over  that 
i-egion,and  a  Puritan  niiuister — Juuies  Parker — 
was  put  in  his  place. 

Pooay,  Thomas,  was  bom  in  Virginia,  July  9, 
1750;  died  at  Shawueetowu,  III.,  March  19, 1818. 
At  tlie  age  of  nineteen  he  removed  to  western 
Virginia,  and  was  quartermaster  to  Lewis's  di- 
vision in  Dunmore's  army  in  1774.  He  raised  a 
company  in  Virginia,  and  assisted  in  the  defeat 
of  Dunmore  at  Q wyu's  Island.  He  joined  Wash- 
ington, in  New  Jersey,  early  in  1777;  was  trans- 
ferred to  Morgan's  rifle  regiment,  and  with  them 
ilid  valuable  service  on  Bemis's  Heights  and  at 
Saratoga.  He  commanded  the  regiment  in  the 
spring  of  1778,  and  was  finally  placed  in  com- 
inoud  of  a  battalion  of  Febiger's  regiment,  un- 
der Wayne,  participating  in  the  capture  of 
Stony  Point  in  July,  1779,  where  he  was  one  of 
the  first  to  enter  the  works.  Colonel  Posey  was 
sit  the  surrender  of  Yorktown,  and  was  after- 
wards with  Wayne  until  the  evacuation  of 
SAvannah,  in  1782.  In  February,  1793,  he  was 
made  brigadier-genenil ;  settled  in  Kentucky; 
became  State  Senator ;  was  lieutenant-governor 
four  years ;  in  1809  was  mnjor-general  of  Ken- 
tucky levies,  and  in  1812-13  was  United  States 
Senator.  He  suooeeded  Harrison  as  Governor 
of  Indiana  Territory  in  March,  1813,  and  in  1816 
was  made  Agent  for  Indian  Affairs,  which  post 
he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Position  of  Tirgiiiia  (1861).  The  politicians 
who  controlled  Virginia  early  in  1861  assumed 
nn  arrogant  tone  towards  all  sections  of  the 
Union,  especially  towards  the  North.  An  epi- 
;rnimmati8t  of  the  day  (in  the  New  York  Commer- 
tHnl  Advertim-f  March  1,1861)  defined  Virginia's 
position  by  making  her  say  to  the  North  : 

•♦/•/rjt— Move  not  a  finger;  'tis  coercion— 

Tbe  signal  for  our  prompt  diepenion. 


"&oon<L~Walt  till  /  speak  my  fbll  decision, 
Be  it  Tor  union  or  division. 

*'  Third.  —  ir  /  declare  my  ultimatum. 

Accept  my  terms  as  I  shall  state  'em. 

^^  Fourth.— Then  I'll  remain  while  I'm  inclined  toi, 
Seceding  when  I  have  a  mind  to." 

Postal  Service  in  the  Colonies.  The  first 
Parliamentary  act  for  the  establishment  of  a 
post-ofiice  in  the  English-American  colonies  was 
passed  in  April,  1692,  and  a  royal  patent  was 
granted  to  Thomns  Neale  for  the  purpose.  Ue 
wsu)  to  transport  letters  and  packets  ''at  such 
rates  as  the  planters  should  agree  to  give.'' 
Rates  of  postage  were  acconlingly  fixed  and 
authoria^d,  and  measures  were  talceu  to  estab- 
lish a  iN>Bt-otfice  in  each  town  iu  Virginia, 
when  Neale  began  bis  operations.  Massachu- 
setts aud  other  colonies  soon  passed  postal-laws, 
and  a  very  imperfect  post-office  system  was  es- 
I  tablisbed.  Neale's  patent  expired  in  1710,  when 
;  Parliament  extended  the  English  postal  system 
to  the  colonies.  The  chief  office  was  established 
iu  New  York,  to  which  letters  were  conveyed 
by  regular  packets  across  the  Atlantic.  A  line  of 
post-offices  was  soon  after  est^iblished  on  Neale's 
old  routes,  north  of  the  present  city  of  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H.,  aud  south  to  Philadelphia,  and  ir- 
regularly extended,  a  few  years  later,  to  Will- 
iamsburg, Va.  The  post  left  for  the  South  as 
often  as  letters  enough  were  deposited  to  pay 
the  expense.  The  rates  were  fixed,  and  the  poet- 
riders  had  certain  privileges  of  travel.  Finally 
an  irregular  postal  comiuuuication  was  estab- 
lished with  Charleston.  In  1753  Dr.  Franklin 
was  appointed  deputy  postmaster-general  for 
the  colonies.  It  was  a  lucrative  office,  and  he 
held  it  until  1774,  when  he  was  dismissed  be- 
cause of  his  active  sympathy  with  the  colonists 
iu  their  qunrrel  with  the  ministry.  For  a  while 
the  colonial  postal  system  was  iu  confusion. 
William  Qoildard,  a  printer,  went  from  colony 
to  colony,  making  efforts  to  establish  a  '^  consti- 
tutional post-office,"  iu  opposition  to  the  '^  royal 
mail.''  When,  iu  1775,  almost  every  vestige  of 
royal  power  was  swept  from  the  colonies,  the 
!  Continental  Congress  appointed  (July  26)  Dr. 
Franklin  Postmaster-general.  In  the  autumn 
of  1776,  when  independence  had  l>eeu  declared, 
aud  Franklin  sailed  for  France,  the  whole  num- 
ber of  post-offices  in  the  United  States  was  sev- 
enty-five ;  length  of  iwst-routes,  eighteen  huu-. 
dred  and  seventy-five  miles;  revenue  for  about 
fifteen  months,  $27,965 ;  annual  expenditures, 
$32,142. 

Postal  Servioe  of  the  Army.  This  admira- 
bly arranged  service  was  begun  at  Fort*  Henry 
and  Douelson,  under  the  auspices  of  General 
Grant,  to  whom  it  waa  suggested  by  Colonel  A. 
H.  Markland,  special  agent  of  the  national  post- 
office.  W  hen  General  Gran  t  began  h  Ts  mo vemen  t 
on  Fort  Henry,  he  matle  arrangements  for  the 
mails  to  be  promptly  sent  to  the  army.  "With- 
in an  hour,"  wrote  General  Grant,  iu  a  letter  to 
the  author,  "  after  the  troops  began  to  march 
into  Fort  Douelson  "  (which  see),  **  the  mail  was- 
being  distributed  to  them  from  the  mail- wag- 
ons. The  same  promptness  was  always  ob- 
served iu  the  armies  uuder  my  command,  up  to. 
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the  period  of  final  diBbanclmeut.  It  is  a  source 
of  oongratulatiou  that  tlie  postal  service  was  so 
ooiidiicted  that  oflScers  and  men  were  iu  con- 
stant comnniDication  ivith  kindred  and  friends 
at  home,  and  with  as  much  re|(nlarity  as  the 
most  favored  in  the  large  cities  of  tlie  Uuion.^ 
This  was  not  attended  with  any  additional  ex- 
pense to  the  service.  The  chaplain  of  each  reg- 
iment was  recognized  at  first  as  **  Regimental 
Postniast-er/'  Afterwards  the  mails  wei*e  *^  bri- 
gaded.'' They  were  placed  in  canvas  bags  at  the 
general  Post-oflSce  in  Washington,  and  sent  to 
each  brigade,  under  charge  of  military  author- 
ity. The  Post-office  Department  had  no  further 
control  over  the  army  mails  after  they  left  tlie 
office  at- Washington.  In  this  service  Colonel 
Markland  (who  had  the  management  of  it)  and 
Ills  assistants  were  often  exposed  to  the  appall- 
ing dangers  that  awaited  the  soldiers,  yet  they 
never  lost  a  mail  over  which  they  had  personal 
control.  The  number  of  letters  carried  in  this 
service  was  enormous.  "For  months,''  wrote 
the  postmaster  at  Washington  to  the  author, 
*^  we  received  and  sent  an  average  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  military  letters  per  day." 
The  only  loss  which  the  service  entailed  upon 
the  department  was  in  mail-bags.  At  least  thir- 
ty thousand  were  sent  out  that  never  found  their 
way  back  to  the  department. 

Postal  System,  First,  in  America.  In  1693 
an  act  was  passed  bj'  the  Virginia  Assembly, 
setting  forth  a  royal  patent  granted  to  Thomas 
Neale  to  establish  a  post  in  the  American  colo- 
nies for  the  transportation  of  lettei-s  and  pack- 
ets at  such  rates  as  the  planters  should  agree  to 
give.  The  act  authorized  rates  of  postage,  and 
the  establishment  of  a  post-office  in  every  town 
in  the  colony.  Other  colonies  passed  similar  acts, 
and  a  colonial  post-offlce  system,  very  limitecl 
and  imperfect,  was  established  under  tlie  patent. 

Post-office  fServloe.  Very  soon  after  the 
commencement  of  the  first  session  of  the  first 
national  Congress,  Ebenezcr  Hazard,  Postmas- 
ter-general, suggested  (July  17, 1789)  the  impor- 
tance of  a  reorganization  of  the  Post-office  De- 
partment. A  bill  for  the  temporary  establish- 
ment of  the  General  Post-office  was  passed  soon 
afterwards.  The  subject  wa«  brought  up  in 
Congress  from  time  to  time,  nntil  tlie  present 
system  in  its  general  features  was  adopted  in 
1792.  When  Franklin  resigned  the  position  of 
Postmaster-general  in  the  fall  of  1776,  the  whole 
number  of  post-offices  in  the  United  States  was 
75;  the  whole  number  in  1875  ivas  about  35,000. 
The  entire  length  of  post -routes  in  1776  was 
1875  miles ;  in  1875  it  was  277,873  miles.  Of  the 
latter,  70,000  miles  of  travel  was  by  railroad, 
and  16,000  by  steamboat.  The  entire  receipts 
of  the  Post-office  Department  during  the  admin- 
istration of  Dr.  Franklin — about  fifteen  months 
—  were  $27,985,  and  the  expenditures  $32,142; 
in  1875  the  receipts  of  the  Post-office  Depart- 
ment for  the  fiscal  year  were  $26,671,218,  and  the 
expenditures  $33,611,309.  Inclnded  in  the  re- 
ceipts were  about  $6,000,000  of  grants  from  the 
national  treasury  for  special  purposes.  The 
rates  of  postage  from  the  organization  of  the 


department  nntil  1816  were:  For  a  letter  com- 
posed of  a  single  piece  of  paper,  under  40  miles, 
8  cents;  under  90  miles,  10  cents;  under  150 
miles,  12^  cents;  under  300  miles,  17  cents;  un- 
der 500  miles,  20  cents;  and  over  500  miles,  25 
cents.  The  rates  were  made  by  law  in  1816  for 
a  single  letter,  not  over  30  miles,  6)-  cents ;  over 
30  and  under  80  miles,  10  cents ;  over  80  and  un- 
der 150  miles,  18)  cents ;  over  400  miles,  25  cents, 
and  an  additional  rate  for  every  additional  piece 
of  paper.  If  a  letter  weighed  an  ounce,  fonr  times 
these  rates  were  charged.  After  railroad  facil- 
ities were  established,  these  high  rates  caused 
many  letters  to  be  carried  by  express  between 
the  several  cities,  at  rates  much  below  those  of 
the  poiA-office.  So  early  as  1836,  Edward  Ever- 
ett, in  Congress,  proposed  measures  for  reducing 
the  postage.  The  matter  was  agitated  in  pub- 
lic discussions  nntil  1843,  when  the  general  dis- 
content was  manifested  by  resolutions  passed 
by  various  legislatures  instructing  their  sena- 
tors and  requesting  their  representatives  in  Con- 
gress to  adopt  measures  for  reduction.  The 
Postmaster -general  (Wickliflb),  in  an  elaborate 
report,  recommended  a  moderate  reduction,  and 
in  1845  the  following  rates  were  established :  For 
a  letter  not  exceeding  half  an  ounce  in  weight, 
under  300  miles, 5  cents ;  over  300  miles,  10  cents, 
and  an  additional  rate  for  every  additional  half- 
ounce  or  fraction  thereof.  In  the  next  Congress 
unsuccessful  efforts  were  made  to  increase  the 
rates  on  letters,  but  on  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines they  were  raised,  and  prepayment  was  re- 
quired. Postage  on  circulars  was  raised  to  3 
cents,  and  newspaper  postage  to  Oregon  and 
California,  at  the  close  of  the  war  with  Mexico, 
was  fixed  at  4i  cents  each.  The  letter  chai^ge 
to  California  via  Chagrcs  and  Panama  was  40 
cents.  In  1851  a  law  was  passed  establishing 
the  following  rates  of  letter  postage:  For  a  let- 
ter of  half  an  ounce  in  weight,  under  3000  miles, 
if  prepaid,  3  cents ;  or  if  not  prepaid,  5  cents ; 
over  3000  miles,  6  or  12  cents ;  to  foreign  coun- 
tries not  over  2500  miles,  except  where  postal 
arrangements  had  been  made,  10  cents;  over 
2500  miles, 20  cents.  Transient  newspapers, cir- 
culars, and  other  printed  matter,  1  cent  an  ounce 
under  500  miles,  and  greater  distances  in  propor- 
tion. Books,  under  32  ounces,  1  cent  an  ounce, 
if  prepaid ;  2  cents  an  ounce  if  not.  The  next 
year  the  law  was  modified.  Letters  sent  over 
3000  miles  and  not  prepaid  wero  charged  10 
cents ;  newspapers,  etc.,  under  3  ounces,  1  cent. 
Books  weighing  less  than  4  pounds,  under  3000 
miles,  1  cent  an  ounce ;  over  3000  miles,  2  cents. 
By  an  act  of  the  same  year  (1852),  stamps  aud 
stamped  envelopes  were  oi-dei-ed.  By  a  law  of 
March  3,  1855,  the  rates  on  single  inland  letters 
were  reduced  to  3  cents  for  all  distances  under 
3000  miles,  and  10  cents  for  all  over  that ;  and 
all  inland  letter-postage  was  to  be  prepaid.  In 
1863  the  rate  of  postage  wos  made  uniform  nt 
3  cents  on  all  domestic  letters  not  exceeding  half 
an  ounce  in  weight,  and  3  cents  additional  for 
every  half-ounce  or  fraction  thereof.  The  rates  on 
printed  matter  were  also  modified.  In  1868  the 
law  was  so  amended  as  to  allow  weekly  news- 
papers to  be  sent  free  to  regular  subscribers  re- 
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siding  ia  the  couuty.  By  the  act  of  1855,  pro- 
vision was  made  for  the  preseut  system  for  the 
registration  of  valuable  letters  on  the  payment 
of  a  specitic  fee ;  bnt  the  government  is  not  li- 
able for  the  loss  of  any  registered  mail-matter ; 
the  system  simply  provides  for  greater  certainty 
in  transmission.  In  1874  the  cost  of  registration 
was  reduced  from  15  cents  to  8  cents,  in  addition 
to  the  regular  postage.  In  June,  1875,  it  was 
raised  to  10  cents.  The  money-order  system 
was  established  in  the  United  States  Nov.  1, 
1864,  in  order  to  promote  public  convenience 
and  insure  safety  in  the  transfer  by  mail  of 
small  sums  of  money.  That  secnrity  is  obtained 
by  omitting  from  the  order  the  name  of  the 
payee,  which  is  added  on  the  receipt  of  the  or- 
der. Orders  are  issued  for  sums  not  exceeding 
^0;  larger  sums  by  increasing  the  number  of 
orders  acconlingly.  The  charge  for  issuing  a 
money-order  for  a  sum  not  exceeding  $10  is  10 
cents,  and  increases  acconliug  to  the  amount; 
the  charge  for  an  order  of  over  $40  is  20  cents. 
Certain  post-offices  are  designated  as  '^  money- 
order  offices.^'  At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
1875,  thei-e  were  3100  of  these.  By  act  of  June 
8,  1872,  the  Postmaster-general  was  authorized 
to  issue  postal-cards  to  the  public  at  a  cost  of  one 
cent  each.  The  first  cards  were  issued  in  May, 
1873.  The  object  was  to  facilitate  letter  cor- 
respondence. In  1875  about  100,000,000  of  these 
cai^s  were  issued.  The  rates  of  postage  estab- 
lished by  acts  prior  to  1876  were  as  fullows: 
Single  letters  (domestic),  uniform  for  any  dis- 
tance, 3  cents  for  every  half-ounce,  and  for  each 
Mlditional  half-ounce,  3  cents.  This  applies  to 
all  sealed  matter,  whether  in  manuscript  or  print- 
ed. There  are  two  other  classes  of  mail-matter ; 
one  embraces  all  regularly  supplied  newspapers, 
magazines,  and  penodicals,  exclusively  iu  print, 
and  the  other  embraces  pamphlets,  transient 
newspapers,  magazines,  and  articles  of  merchan- 
dise, seeds,  roots,  scions,  engravings,  etc.,  fur  all 
of  which  there  are  graded  prices.  Letters  not 
taken  from  a  post-office,  or  the  directions  of 
which  are  not  clear,  are  sent  to  the  Deail-letter 
Office  in  Washington,  where  they  are  examined, 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  they  and  their  contents 
are  returned  to  the  sender.  The  quantity  of 
these  letters  is  very  large.  In  1875  the  number 
of  dead  letters  received  was  3,628,808,  an  aver- 
age of  11,878  for  each  working-day.  These  con- 
tained current  funds,  bills  of  exchange,  commer- 
cial paper,  Jewelry,  samples  of  merchandise,  pho- 
tographs, and  souvenirs  of  every  variety.  In 
31,799  letters  was  found  in  the  aggregate  $61,769 
iu  current  funds.  Postal  arrangements  have 
been  made  with  foreign  govennnent«  by  which 
great  facility  and  secnrity  is  obtained  in  the 
transmission  of  letters.  In  1875  the  total  num- 
ber of  letters  exchanged  with  foreign  countries 
was  25,135,581.  Of  this  number  12,854,333  were 
sent  from,  and  12,281,248  were  received  in,  the 
United  States. 

PotawBtomies.  This  Algonquin  family  oc- 
cupied the  lower  peninsula  of  Michigan,  and 
spoke  one  of  the  rudest  dialects  of  that  nation. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  ceutury 
they  were  in  scattered  and  apparently  indepeu- 1 


dent  bands,  without  the  faintest  sign  of  any 
civil  government.  Hunters  and  fishers,  and  cul- 
tivators of  a  little  maize,  they  were  wanderers, 
and  were  frequently  engaged  iu  wars  with  neigh- 
boring tribes.  The  Iroquois  finally  drove  them 
to  the  shores  of  Qreen  Bay,  where  the  French 
Jesuits  established  a  mission  anioug  them.  They 
became  allies  of  the  French  in  the  wars  with 
the  Iroquois  and  the  English,  and  they  gradual- 
ly spread  over  southern  Michigan  and  northern 
Illinois  and  Indiana.  The  Potawatomies  Joined 
Pontiac  (see  Pontiac),  and  were  the  friends  of 
the  English  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution  and 
subsequently,  but  Joined  in  the  treaty  at  Green- 
ville in  1795.  (See  Greenville,  Treaty  at)  In  the 
War  of  1812  they  again  Joined  the  English,  un- 
der the  influence  of  Tecumtha.  Afterwanls  they 
made  treaties  with  the  United  States  for  the  ces- 
sion of  their  lands,  when  a  large  tract  was  as- 
signed them  in  Missouri,  and  the  whole  tribe, 
numbering  about  4000,  settletl  there  iu  1838.  A 
portion  of  them  are  Roman  Catholics,  and  the 
remainder  are  pagans.  They  are  divided  into 
the  St.  Joseph,  Wabash,  and  Huron  bauds,  who 
are  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  Prairie  band,  who 
are  pagans.  Missions  among  the  latter  have 
failed,  and  they  have  scattered,  some  of  them 
having  gone  to  Mexico.  The  experiihent  of  giv- 
ing a  certain  amount  of  laud  to  each  individual 
was  undertaken  with  1400  of  them  in  1867,  and 
was  partially  successful.  In  1874  there  were  467 
of  the  Prairie  band  on  a  reservation  in  Kansas, 
under  the  control  of  the  Society  of  Friends  or 
Quakers,  who  had  established  schools. 

Potter,  Robert  B.,  son  of  Bishop  Alonzo  Pot- 
ter, is  a  native  of  New  York,  where  he  was  a  suc- 
cessful lawyer  when  the  Civil  War  broke  out. 
He  entered  the  military  service  as  major  of  the 
Shepard  Rifles,  and  led  the  attack  on  Roanoke 
Island  (which  see)  early  in  1862.  He  was  wound- 
ed at  Newberu ;  behaved  gallantly  at  the  heail 
of  his  regiment  in  battles  in  Virginia,  and  at 
Antietani  carried  the  stone  bridge  on  the  Na- 
tional left,  when  he  was  again  wounded.  He 
was  iu  the  battle  at  Fredericksburg,  and  was 
made  brigadier -general  in  March,  1863.  He 
commanded  a  division  in  the  siege  of  Vicksbnrg, 
was  active  in  the  defence  of  Knoxville,  and  com- 
manded a  corps  against  Longstreet  in  Tennes- 
see. In  command  of  a  division  in  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  he  was  distinguished  throughout 
the  Richmoiul  campaign  in  1864-65,  and  was 
shot  through  the  body  at  Petersburg  (April  2, 
1865),  but  recovered. 

Poreity  of  the  Government  of  the  United 

States (1789).  So  low  were  the  funds  in  the  pub- 
lic treasury  of  the  United  States  at  the  close  of 
1789,  that  the  Attorney-general  and  several  mem- 
bers of  Congress  were  indobt<^d  to  the  private 
credit  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (Hamil- 
ton) to  discharge  their  personal  expenses.  £ven 
the  Pi-esident  of  the  United  States  (Washington) 
was  obliged  to  pass  his  note  to  Tobias  Lear,  his 
private  secretary,  to  meet  his  household  ex- 
lienses;  and  that  note  was  disconnted  at  the 
rate  of  two  per  cent,  a  month.  Members  of 
Congress  were  paid  in  due-bills,  which  the  col- 
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lectors  were  ordered  to  receive  in  paymeDt  for 
duties. 

Powers  Hiram,  sculptor,  was  bom  at  Wood- 
stock, Vt.,  July  29, 1805 ;  died  in  Florence,  Italy, 
June  27,  1873.  He  went  to  Ohio  in  early  life, 
and  on  the  death  of  his  father  niacle  his  resi- 
dence in  Cincinnati,  where  he  was  employed  in 
a  reading -room,  a  produce  -  store,  and  with  a 
clock-maker.  He  learned  the  art  of  modelling 
iu  plaster  from  a  German,  and  soon  made  sever- 
al busts  of  considerable  merit,  and  was  mana- 
ger of  the  wax-work  department  of  the  museum 
at  Cincinnati.  In  1835  he  went  to  Washington, 
Avhere  he  successfully  mo<lelled  busts  of  distin- 
guished men,  and  with  the  assistance  of  Nicho- 
las Longworth,  of  Cincinnati,  he  w»is  enabled 
to  establish  himself  at  Florence,  Italy,  in  1837, 
Avhere  he  resided  until  his  death.  There  he 
soon  rose  to  eminence  in  his  profession,  making 
an  ideal  statue  of  Eve  which  Thurwaldseu  pro- 
nounced a  msisterpiece.  The  next  year  he  pi-o- 
duced  the  exquisit-e  figure  of  the  Greek  Slave, 
the  most  widely -known  of  his  works,  and  of 
which  six  duplicates  in  marble  have  beeu  made, 
besides  casts  and  reduced  copies.  He  was  ac- 
curate in  his  portraits,  and  the  greater  portion 
of  his  works  consists  of  busts  of  distinguished 
men.  He  ma<le  portrait  statues  of  Washington 
for  the  State  of  Louisiana,  of  Calhoun  for  South 
Carolina  (which  has  been  called  his  best  work 
of  the  kind),  and  of  Webster  for  Massachusetts. 

Powhatan  was  a  powerful  Indian  sagamore, 
or  emperor,  on  the  Virginia  Peninsula  between 
the  York  and  James  rivers,  and  farther  to  the 
Patuxent,  when  the  English  first  settled  there 
iu  1(507.  His  name  was  Wah-un-so-na-cook.  He 
lived  about  a  mile  below  the  foot  of  the  falls  of 
the  James  River,  Richmond,  and  there  Captain 
Smith  and  his  companions, exploring  the  stream, 
found  him.  By  his  Avisdom  and  prowess  he  had 
raised  himself  to  the  rank  of  sagamore,  or  civil 
ruler,  over  thirty  Indian  tribes,  and  was  entitled 
Powhatan,  having  a  signiticance  like  that  of 
Pharaoh,  the  official  title  of  a  line  of  kings  of 
Egypt.  His  subjects  numl)ere<l  about  8000,  aud 
he  is  known  in  history  simply  as  Powhatan. 
His  domains  included  the  region  just  mention- 
ed, and  back  to  the  falls  of  the  great  rivers  of 
the  territory.  When  he  became  emperor  he  re- 
sided chiefly  at  Weroworomoco  (now  Shelly), 
on  the  York  River,  iu  Gloucester  County,  Va. 
He  treated  the  English  people  hospitably,  but 
his  younger  brother,  Opechancanough,  King  of 
Paniuukey,  was  always  hostile  to  them.  When 
Captain  Smith  was  taken  prisoner  by  him,  he 
conducted  the  captain  first  to  his  own  village, 
and  then  to  the  palace  of  Powhatan  on  the  York. 
At  the  former  place  the  Indians  held  incanta- 
tions for  three  days  to  discover  Smith's  charac- 
ter, for  they  were  in  doubt  whether  he  was  the 
incarnation  of  the  good  or  the  evil  spirit.  Then 
they  took  him  to  Powhatan  and  asked  him  to 
decide  the  prisoner's  fate.  The  emi>eror,  seated 
upon  a  raised  ])latform  in  a  stately  arbor  cov- 
»5red  with  branches,  and  with  a  favorite  daugh- 
ter on  each  side  of  him,  with  solemn  words  ad- 
Judged  Smith  to  death.    (See  Smith,  John,)  The 


sympathy  of  one  of  Powhatan's  danghters  saved 
him,  and  through  her  influence  friendship  was 
maintained,  with  some  interrnpttons,  between 
the  emperor  and  the  English  until  Powhatan 
dietl.  (See  Pocahontas,)  Afterwards,  Newport 
brought  a  crown  for  Powhatan  from  England, 
and  he  was  crowned  with  much  ceremony,  in 
return  for  which  honor  the  nmuareh  gave  New- 
port his  mantle  and  shoes.  Powhatan's  friend- 
ship was  almost  destroyed  when  Captain  Argall, 
a  nmgh,  half-piratical  mariner,  kidnap]ied  Po- 
cahontas to  extort  favors  from  her  father.  Pow- 
hatan was  grieved,  but  remained  Ann.  Mean- 
while Pocahontas  became  betrothed  to  an  Eng- 
lishman, and  with  the  consent  of  her  father  was 
married  to  him.  Aftor  that  Powliatan  was  the 
fast  fiiend  of  the  settlers.  He  died  in  1619,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Opecliancanongh,  an  enemy 
of  the  English. 

Powhatana.  This  branch  of  the  Algonquin 
family  composed  a  confederacy  of  about  thirty 
bands,  including  the  Accohannocks  and  Acco- 
macs,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Chesapeake  Bay. 
Their  sagamore,  or  em|»en)r,  was  called  Powhat- 
an, a  title  having  a  significance  like  that  of 
Phara<di,  of  a  line  of  Egyptian  kings.  His  name 
was  Wah-un-so-na-cook,  and  he  raised  himself  by 
his  ability  from  the  rank  of  a  chief  to  that  of 
sagamore.  He  was  in  the  height  of  his  power 
when  in  1607  the  English  appeared  on  the  James 
River,  and  ruled  des[K>tically.  Fear  and  (tolicy 
maile  him  and  his  people  nominal  friends  of  the 
English,  which  Avas  sincere  on  his  part  after  the 
nuirriage of hisdaugliter toanEnglishman.  After 
Powhatan's  death  his  |)eople  made  two  attempts 
(1622, 1644)  to  extenninat«  the  English,  but  they 
themselves  were  so  Aveakened  by  the  contest 
that  the  confederacy  fell  in  pieces  at  the  death 
of  Opechancanough,  Powhatan's  brother  and 
successor.  Of  all  that  once  great  confederacy 
in  lower  Virginia,  not  one  representative,  it  is 
believed,  exists  on  the  earth,  nor  one  tongue 
s|K«aks  the  dialect. 

Pownall,  Thomas,  LL.D.,  was  bom  at  Liu- 
c<dn,  England,  in  1722 ;  dietl  at  Bath,  Feb.  25, 
1805.  He  grmlnated  at  Cambridge  in  1743,  and 
in  1745  was  made  secretary  to  the  Commission- 
ers of  Trade  and  Plantations  (which  see).  Ho 
came  to  America  in  1753  as  secretary*  to  Grovern- 
or  Osborn,  of  New  York,  Avhoiu  be  succeeded  as 
lieutenant-governor.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Colonial  Congress  at  Albany  (which  see)  in  1754, 
and  was  governor  of  Massachusetts  from  1757 
to  1760.  In  1760-61  he  was  governor  of  South 
Carolina,  aud  returning  to  England  Avas  made 
director -general  of  the  office  of  control  Avith 
the  rank  of  colonel.  Entering  Parliament  in 
1768,  he  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  friends 
of  the  Americans  in  that  body.  Pownall  retired 
&om  Parliament  iu  1780.  (See  Prophecy  of  Potc- 
nalL) 

Prairie  Orove,  Battle  at.  General  T.  C. 
Hindman  had  gathered  about  40,000  men,  large- 
ly ma<le  up  of  guerilla  bands,  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Ozark  Mountains.  Scho6eld,  leaving  Curtis 
in  command  of  his  district,  marched  against 
them  late  in  September,  1862,  with  8000  men 
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under  General  J.  G.  Blnnt.  This  officer  attacked 
a  portion  of  them  at  Fort  Wayne,  near  Mays- 
ville  (Oct.  22),  and  drove  them  into  the  Indian 
country.  A  week  later  a  cavalry  force  nnder 
General  F.  J.  Herron  struck  another  portion  on 
the  White  River  and  drove  them  into  the  moun- 
tains. Ill-health  compelled  Schofield  to  relin- 
quish coniniand,  which  was  assumed  by  Blunt. 
Hindman  now  determined  to  strike  a  decisive 
blow  for  the  recovery  of  Arkansas  from  Nation- 
al control.  Late  in  November  he  had  in  one 
bo<ly  about  20,000  men  on  the  western  borders 
of  Arkansas,  and  on  the  28th  moved  against 
Blunt.  His  advance,  composed  of  Marmaduke^s 
cavalry,  was  attacked  and  defeated  by  Blunt  on 
Boston  Mountains.  The  latter  now  took  posi- 
tion at  Cane  Hill,  where  Hindman  tried  to  crush 
liim.  Hindman  crossed  the  Arkansas  River  at 
Van  Buren  (Dec.  1, 1862)  with  about  11,000  men, 
including  2000  cavalry,  and  joined  Marmaduke. 
Informed  of  this.  Blunt  sent  for  Herron,  then 
jnst  over  the  Missouri  border,  for  assistance. 
He  immediately  marched  into  Arkansas  at  the 
rate  of  twenty  miles  a  day,  with  guns  and  trains. 
He  had  sent  forwanl  cavalry,  but  on  the  morn- 
ing of  Dec.  7  he  met  a  part  of  them  who  had 
been  driven  back  by  Marmaduke's  horsemen. 
Meanwhile,  Blunt  bad  been  skirmishing  Avith 
the  Confederates,  who  had  turned  his  left  flank 
and  were  making  for  his  trains.  Both  he  and 
Herron  were  now  in  a  perilous  condition.  Her- 
ron had  arrived  with  his  main  army  on  Dec.  7, 
and  marching  on  met  the  mounted  guanl  of  the 
Confederates  at  a  little  settlement  called  Prairie 
Grove.  Divested  of  his  cavalry,  he  had  only 
about  4000  effective  men.  Ignorant  of  the  near 
presence  of  a  heavy  force  under  Hindman,  he 
left  a  strong  position,  drove  the  Confederate 
cavalry  across  the  river,  and  was  there  confront- 
ed by  about  20,000  men,  well  posted  on  a  wooded 
ridge.  Herron  did  not  suspect  their  number, 
and,  pushing  on,  was  instantly  driven  back.  He 
pushed  a  battery  forward  which  did  such  exe- 
cution that  the  Confederates  supposed  his  force 
was  much  larger  than  it  was.  He  now  threw 
three  full  batteries  across  a  creek,  supported  by 
three  full  regiments,  opened  on  the  flank  of  the 
Confederates  with  a  terrible  storm  of  grape  and 
canister,  silenced  their  guns,  and  pressed  up  to 
the  ridge  and  captured  a  battery  there.  The 
Nationals,  nnable  to  hold  it,  fell  back ;  and  for 
a  while  the  result  was  doubtful.  While  Herron 
was  thus  struggling,  Blunt  came  np  and  fell 
upon  the  Confederate  left  where  troops  had  been 
massed  to  turn  Herron *8  right.  A  severe  battle 
ensued  which  continued  for  nearly  four  hours. 
Night  ended  the  conflict.  The  Nationals  slept 
on  their  arms  on  the  battle-field.  The  Confed- 
erates retreated  under  cover  of  the  night,  march- 
ed rapid  I  J',  and  escaped.  The  National  loss  at 
the  battle  of  Prairie  Grove  was  1148,  of  which 
167  were  killed.  Blnnt  estimated  the  Confeder- 
ate loss  at  3000,  as  his  command  buried  about 
1000  killed  on  the  battle-field.  Hindman  report- 
ed his  loss  at  1317. 

Preble,  Edward,  was  bom  at  Portland,  Me., 
Aug.  15, 1761 ;  died  there,  Aug.  25, 1807.    At  the 
age  of  sixteen  years  he  made  a  Voyage  to  Bu- 
ll.—22 


rope  in  an  American  privateer,  and  in  1779,  when 
eighteen  years  of  age,  he  served  as  midshipman 
in  the  Protector.  He  was  made  prisoner  and 
was  in  the  Jersey  prison-ship  (which  see)  for  a 
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while.  After  the  war  he  occupied  himself  as 
ship-master  until  1798,  when  he  w^  named  one 
of  the  five  lieutenants  appointed  by  the  govern- 
ment. In  1799  he  was  commissioned  captain, and 
made  a  voyage  to  the  East  Indies  in  the  Essex  for 
the  protection  of  American  commerce.  Ill-health 
kept  him  ashore  until  1803,  when  he  took  com- 
mand of  the  frigate  ConstitiUiony  and  in  June 
took  charge  of  the  squadron  sent  against  Tripoli. 
By  a  series  of  skilful  bombardments  of  Tripoli 
(which  see)  he  brought  its  mler  to  terms.  He 
was  superseded  by  BaiTon,  in  September,  1804, 
and  returned  home,  when  Congress  voted  him 
the  thanks  of  the  nation  and  a  gold  medal. 

Preble,  George  Henry,  U.  S.  N.,  was  born  at 
Portland,  Me.,  Feb.  25, 1816;  entered  the  navy  as 
midshipman,  Oct.  10, 1835;  served  in  the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  West  Indies ;  became  passed- 
niidahipman  in  1841 ;  served  in  the  Florida  War, 
and  in  the  St.  Louis  went  ronnd  the  world  as 
acting-master  and  acting-lieutenant.  He  also 
served  in  the  war  with  Mexico  as  executive 
oflicer  of  the  Pebel.  He  became  lieutenant  early 
in  1848,  while  yet  in  service  against  Mexico ; 
and  from  1849  to  1851  he  was  attached  to  the 
Coast  Survey,  also  in  1852-53.  He  was  in  the 
expedition  to  Japan  and  China  (1852-56)  and 
destroyed  Chinese  pirates  in  1854.  Afterwards 
he  was  with  the  South  Pacific  sqnailron ;  and 
during  the  Civil  War  ( 1861-65)  he  wjis  an  active 
commander  in  the  Gulf  region.  He  was  with 
Farm  gut  at  New  Orieans  in  May,  1862,  and  in 
July  was  commissioned  commander.  He  com- 
manded the  naval  brigade  at  the  battle  of  Honey 
Hill,  South  Carolina.  In  1867,  he  was  commis- 
sioned captain  and  became  chief-of-staflf  of  the 
Pacific  squadron.    After  some  important  duties 
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At  WashiogtoD,  he  was  appointed  commandant  of 
the  Naval  Rendezvons  at  Boston  in  1871-72.  On 
Nov.  12, 1871,  he  was  made  commodore,  and  from 
1873  to  1876  was  commandant  of  the  navy-yard 
at  Philadelphia.  On  Sept.  30, 1876,  be  was  made 
rear-admiral;  commanded  the  South  Pacitic 


|)erior  was  carried  on  at  a  rery  remote  period  is 
attested  by  pits  in  which  the  earlier  operations 
were  carried  on  and  in  one  of  which  a  mass  of  ore 
was  found,  prepared  for  hoisting  ont,  which 
weighed  about  eight  tons.  (See  Copper-mines.) 
It  had  been  hammered  and  chopi>ed  off  until 
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squadron  in  1877-78;  and  was  retired  aa^rear- 
admiral  Feb.  25, 1878. 

Preble,  Jedediah,  was  born  at  Wells,  Me.,  in 
1707;  died  at* Portland  about  1784.  He  was  a 
sailor  in  early  life,  and  in  1746  was  a  captain 
in  a  provincial  regiment  He  was  a  lieutenant- 
colonel  under  General  Winslow  at  the  disper- 
sion of  the  Acadiaus  in  175(>.  He  rose  to  tlie 
rank  of  brigadier-general  in  1759,  and  was  twelve 
years  a  representative.  In  1774,  the  Provincial 
Congress  of  Massachusetts  made  him  a  briga- 
dier-general. He  was  a  Stato  Senator  in  1780, 
and  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Precious  Metals.  Very  little  of  the  precious 
met^ils  had  been  ionnd  within  the  domain  of  the 
United  States  bef«n*e  the  discovery  of  gold  in 
California  in  1848.  The  chief  product  was  in 
the  Southern  States.  The  total  amount  of  gold 
mined  in  these  states  from  the  discovery  of  the 
metal  until  1873  was  $20,000,000.  From  1848 
till  1873,  the  tot^l  value  of  the  gold  product  of 
the  United  States  was  $1,241,000,000.  Until 
1859-60,  very  little  silver  had  been  found  in  our 
country.  Miners  then  "prospecting"  for  gold 
discovered  in  Nevada  and  elsewhere  immense 
deposits  of  silver,  and  the  average  yield  for  a 
year  in  1876  was  not  less  than  $100,000,000,  and 
was  continually  increasing.  The  United  States 
has  been  the  richest  gold  and  silver  producing 
country  on  the  globe. 

Pre-emption  Rights.  In  1816  the  first  pre- 
emption right  of  settlors  on  public  lands  was 
passed  by  Congress,  not,  however,  without  much 
opposition.  This  act  allowed  settlera  on  the 
public  domain  the  right  to  purchase  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty  acres.  This  was  the  initial 
of  a  long  series  of  similar  enactments. 

Prehistoric  Mining  near  Lake  Snpexior. 
That  copper-mining  in  the  region  of  Lake  Su- 


the  surface  had  been  made  sroootli.  It  lay  upon 
sticks  of  oak  wood,  not  now  known  to  grow  in 
that  region,  and  over  it  had  accumulated  a 
layer  of  gravel  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  in  depth, 
upon  which  were  growing  large  forest  trees. 
The  pre^nt  race  of  Indians  have  no  knowledge 
of  the  ancient  miners.  They  were  of  a  prehis- 
toric race  who  evidently  possessed  much  culti- 
vation.    ■ 

Preliminary  Treaty  of  Peace.  (See  Treatif 
of  Peace,  17S2.) 

Prentiss,  Benjamin  Matberry,  was  l)om  at 
Belleville,  Va.,  Nov.  23, 1819.  He  served  as  cap- 
tain in  the  war  against  Mexico,  and  in  April, 
1861,  he  became  colonel  of  a  i*eginient  of  volun- 
teers of  Illinois,  in  which  stat«  he  had  resided 
since  1841.  He  was  made  brigadier-general  of 
three-months  troops,  and  was  in  command  at 
Cairo  (which  see),  then  a  position  of  great  im- 
portance. He  was  made  brigadier-general  of 
United  States  volunteers  in  May,  1861,  and  served 
in  Missouri  until  April,  1862,  when  he  joined  Gen- 
eral Grant,  and  fought  in  the  buttle  of  Shiloh 
(which  see),  where  he  was  taken  prisoner.  In 
November  he  was  made  major-general,  and  ear- 
ly in  July,  1863,  he  defeated  a  Confederate  force 
under  Generals  Holmes  and  Price,  at  Helena, 
Ark. 

Prepourations  ftn:  "War  (1774).  To  wise  and 
thoughtful  men,  war  between  Great  Britain  and 
her  American  colonies  seemed  inevitable.  All 
through  the  summer  of  1774  Samuel  Adams  pro- 
claimed it  as  his  belief.  Joseph  Hawley,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, submitted  to  the  delegation  from  his 
colony,  in  the  First  Continental  Congress,  a  series 
of  wise  "  hints,"  beginning  with  these  remark- 
able words:  "We  mwBtfightf  if  we  cannot  oth- 
erwise rid  ourselves  of  British  taxation.  There 
is  not  heart  enough  yet  for  battle/'  he  contiu- 
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ned.  "  CoD8tant  and  a  sort  of  negative  resist- 
ance to  government  will  increase  the  heat  and 
blow  the  fire.  There  is  not  military  skill  enongh. 
That  is  improving,  and  must  he  encouraged  and 
improved,  but  will  daily  increase.  Figh t  we  mwaf , 
finally  f  unless  Britain  retreats  J'  When  John  Ad- 
ams read  these  words  to  Patrick  Henry,  the  lat- 
ter exclaimed,  with  emphasis,  ''I  am  of  that 
man's  mind/'  (See  Bawley,  Joseph. )  All  the 
sninmer  and  antnmn  of  1774  the  people,  impress- 
ed Avith  this  idea,-  had  practised  daily  in  militiv- 
ry  exercises,  especially  iu  Massachusetts.  There 
provision  was  made  for  arming  the  people  of  the 
pix>vince  and  for  the  collection  of  munitions  of 
-war.  The  Provincial  Convention  of  Massachu- 
setts appropriated  $60,000  for  that  purpose,  and 
leatliiig  soldiers  in  the  Fi*euch  and  ludian  War 
were  commissioned  general  officers  of  the  mili- 
tia. Mills  were  erected  for  the  mannfacture  of 
gniipowdcr,  and  establishments  were  set  up  for 
'  making  arms.  Enconragement  was  given  to  the 
production  of  saltpetre,  and  late  in  December, 
1774,  the  Massachusetts  Provincial  Congress 
authorized  the  enrolment  of  twelve  thousand 
minute-men.  Very  soon  there  was  an  invisible 
army  of  determinetl  patriots,  ready  to  resist  ev- 
ery act  of  military  coercion  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain.     (See  Minute-men,) 

Preparatloiis  for  "War  (1812).  When  it  was 
determined,  early  in  1812,  to  declare  war  against 
Great  Britain,  preparations  were  at  once  made 
for  the  crisis.  In  Febrnaiy  the  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means  reported  a  tinaucial  scheme, 
which  was  adopted.  It  was  a  system  adapted 
to  a  state  of  war  for  three  years.  It  contem- 
plated the  support  of  war  expenses  wholly  by 
loans,  and  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  govern- 
ment, including  interest  on  the  national  debt, 
by  revcunes.  The  estimated  expense  of  the 
war  the  fii-st  year  was  $11,000,000.  Duties  on 
imports  were  doubled,  a  direct  tax  of  $3,000,000 
was  levied,  and  an  extensive  system  of  internal 
duties  and  excise  was  devised.  In  March  Con- 
gress authorized  a  loan  of  $11,000,000,  at  an  an- 
imal interest  not  to  exceed  six  per  ceut.,  reim- 
bursable in  twelve  years.  When  war  was  de- 
clared, only  little  more  than  half  the  loan  was 
taken,  and  the  President  was  authorized  to  issue 
treasury  notes,  payable  in  one  year,  bearing  an 
anunal  interest  of  five  and  two-fifths  per  cent. 
Measures  were  also  devised  for  strengthening 
the  military  force.  It  was  weak  when  war  was 
declared.  Congress  passed  an  act  (June  26, 1812) 
for  the  consolidation  of  the  old  army  with  new 
levies,  the  regular  force  to  consist  of  twenty  regi- 
ments of  foot,  four  of  artillery,  two  of  dragoons, 
and  one  of  riflemen,  which,  with  engineers  and 
artificers,  would  make  a  force  of  36,700  men. 
Little  reliance  could  be  placed  on  the  militia, 
who  would  not  be  compelled,  by  law,  to  go  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  their  respective  states.  The 
navy  was  very  weak,  in  comparison  with  that 
of  the  haughty  enemy,  the  acknowledged  **  Mis- 
tress of  the  Seas.''  It  consisted  of  only  twenty 
vessels,  exclusive  of  one  hundred  and  seventy 
gnuboats,  and  actually  carrying  an  aggregate 
of  little  moi-e  than  five  hundred  gnus.  (See 
United  States  Naryy  1812.) 


PreparationB  for  "War  with  France  (1798). 
President  Adams,  in  a  special  message  in  March, 
1798,  asked  Congi-ess  to  make  provision  for  war 
that  seemed  impending.  It  was  promptly  com- 
plied with.  A  provisional  army  of  twenty  thou- 
sand regular  soldiers  was  voted,  and  provision 
was  made  for  the  employment  of  volunteers  as 
well  as  militia.  Provision  was  also  made  for  a 
national  navy,  and  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  was  created  (see  Navy  of  the  United  States), 
and  the  incumbent  was  made  a  member  of  the 
cabinet.  Party  spirit  disap^teared  in  the  nation- 
al Legislature  in  a  degree,  and  a  war  spirit  every- 
where  prevailed.  There  were  a  few  members  of 
Congress  who  made  tlie  honor  of  the  nation  sub- 
servient to  their  partisanship.  They  opposed  a 
war  with  France  on  any  account ;  and  so  unpop- 
ular did  they  become,  that  some  of  the  most  oh- 
noxious,  particularly  from  Virginia,  sought  per- 
sonal safety  in  flight,  under  the  i)retext  of  needed 
attention  to  private  affairs. 

PreparationB  for  "War  with  Mexico  (1846). 
The  Congress  of  the  United  States  having  de- 
clared (May  13, 1846)  that  a  state  of  war  existexl 
between  Mexico  and  their  government,  and  au- 
thorized the  President  to  accept  fifty  thousand 
volunteers,  and  appropriated  ten  million  dollars 
for  can-ying  on  the  contest,  the  Secretary  of  War 
and  General  Winfield  Scott  (chief  of  the  armies 
of  the  United  States)  foimed  a  plan  of  magnifi- 
cent proportions  for  prosecuting  the  contest.  •  A 
fleet  was  to  sweep  around  Cape  Horn  and  at- 
tack the  Pacific  coast  of  Mexico ;  a  force  calle<l 
the  "  Army  of  the  West "  was  to  gather  at  Fort 
Leavenworth,  on  the  Missouri  River,  to  invade 
New  Mexico  and  co-operate  with  the  Pacific 
fleet ;  and  an  "  Ai-my  of  the  Centre"  was  to  ren- 
dezvous at  San  Antonio  de  Bexar,  in  the  heart 
of  Texas,  to  invade  old  Mexico  from  the  north. 
(See  Mexico,  War  toith.) 

PreparationB  to  meet  Rebellion  (1774). 
Governor  Hutchinson  having  reported  that  the 
military  power  was  insufficient  in  Massachu- 
setts, because  no  civil  officer  would  sanction  its 
employment,  the  crown  lawyers  decided  that 
snch  power  belonged  to  the  governor ;  and  Lord 
Dartmouth,  Secretary  of  State  for  the  colonies, 
ordered  General  Giige,  in  case  the  inhabitants 
should  not  obey  his  commands,  to  bid  the  troops 
to  fire  upon  them  at  his  discretion.  He  was  as- 
sured that  all  trials  of  officers  or  troops  in  Amer- 
ica for  murder  would,  by  a  recent  act,  be  re- 
move*! to  England. 

Presbyterians  and  Independents  in  Par- 
liament. In  the  Long  Parliament  (which  see), 
'  which  was  the  result  of  a  contest  between  an  ar- 
bitrary king  and  the  establishment  of  a  per- 
manent legislature,  was  lodged  a  power  that 
made  strong  impressions  on  tlie  destinies  of  the 
English-American  colonies.  Soon  after  the  be- 
ginning of  the  civil  war  the  Parliament  became 
a  body  whose  duration  legally  depended  on  its 
own  will.  The  majority  of  that  Parliament 
soon  became  the  despots  of  England,  especially 
after  one  hundred  and  eighteen  royalist  mem- 
bers, obeying  the  call  of  their  sovereign  to  Ox- 
ford, had  left  it.     Royalty  had  no  longer  any 
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power  in  tbat  legislatare ;  and  with  the  depart- 
nre  of  the  royalist  members  departed  also  the 
power  of  the  Established  Chnrch  in  tbat  body. 
It  was  at  once  divided  into  Presbyterians  and 
Independents.  The  former  were  a  sort  of  com- 
promise, politically,  between  churchmen  and 
conservative  Puritans.  They  were  favorable  to 
monarchy,  with  Presbyterian  ism  as  a  state  form 
of  religion,  and  had  hopes  of  making  peace  with 
the  king  if  he  would  consent  to  such  a  revolu- 
tion in  the  Chni'ch  as  would  secure  to  them  the 
ascendency.  They  had  a  majority  in  the  Com- 
mons, and  while  the  House  of  Lottls  existed 
they  had  exclusive  possession  of  it.  They  also 
held  control  of  the  army,  and  were  favored  by 
the  people  of  England  and  Scotland.  Tlie  Iii- 
dependeufs  were  republicans,  and  wished  to  ef- 
fect a  complete  revolution  in  society  on  the 
principle  of  equality.  They  had  the  common- 
ers, the  peers,  the  commanders  of  the  anny,  all 
Scotland,  and  the  mass  of  the  English  people 
against  them.  They  became  the  bold  cham- 
pions of  religious  liberty  and  the  power  of  the 
people.  Their  tendencies  were  all  towards  de- 
mocracy, and  they  dreamed  of  emancipating 
England  from  the  thrall  not  only  of  feudal  insti- 
tutions, but  of  feudal  ideits.  This  tendency  the 
Presbyterian  nobility  opposed  as  heartily  as  any 
royalist.  Henry  Vane,  who  had  been  Governor  of 
Massachusetts,  was  a  good  representative  of  the 
better  principles  of  the  Independents,  but  Oli- 
ver Ci*omwell  became  the  acknowledged  leader 
of  the  party.  With  Cromwell's  sword  and  the 
fanaticism  of  unreasoning  men  subjected  to  ex- 
citement, the  Independents  finally  prevailed,  the 
king  lost  his  head,  and  the  House  of  Lords  was 
abolished. 

PreBbyterlans  at  Boston.  Several  persons 
arriving  at  Boston  from  England  attempted,  in 
1643,  to  establish  Presbyterian  government  there 
under  the  authority  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines 
at  Westminster.  They  failed,  meeting  with  stren- 
uous opposition  from  ministers  and  magistrates. 

Presbyteilaiui  in  the  United  States.  The 
Presbyterians  soon  followed  the  Episcopalians 
in  arranging  their  Church  on  a  national  basis. 
The  Synod  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  was 
divided  into  four  synocls,  delegates  from  which 
annually  met  in  a  general  assembly.  A  sort  of 
alliance  had  been  formed  between  the  Presbyte- 
rian and  Congregational  churches  of  New  Eng- 
land. The  consociation  of  Connecticut  sent  del- 
egates to  the  general  assembly,  not  as  members, 
but  as  friendly  ambassadors.  This  practice  was 
afterwards  imitated  by  other  Congregational  as- 
sociations. In  New  England,  Latitudinarianism 
(which  see)  yet  prevailed  among  the  learned, 
and  the  new  doctrine  of  Universal  ism  began  to 
spread. 

Presoott,  Robert,  a  British  general,  came  to 
Cana<la  in  1773  as  brevet-colonel  of  Foot.  On 
the  capture  of  Montreal,  lat«  in  1775,  Prescott, 
who  had  the  local  rank  of  brigadier,  attempted 
to  escape  to  Quebec  with  the  British  troops, 
but  was  compelled  to  surrender.  He  was  ex- 
changed the  following  September  for  General 
Sullivan,  and  was  soon  afterwards  made  colonel 


of  his  regiment.  On  the  capture  of  Rhode  IkI- 
land,  late  in  1776,  he  was  placed  in  command 
theit^,  and  was  ma<le  a  prisoner  in  July,  1777,  by 
Colonel  Barton.  (See  PrescoH^  Robtrt,  Capture 
of.)  He  was  finally  exchanged  for  General 
Lee ;  went  back  to  Rho<lo  Island,  and  remained 
in  command  ther-^  until  it  was  evacuated,  Oct. 
25,  1779.  He  was  made  major-generul  in  1777, 
and  lieutenant-general  in  17ti2.  He  died  in  Oc- 
tober, 1788. 

Presoott,  RoBBKT,  Capture  of.  General 
Prescott,  the  captor  of  Ethan  Allen  at  Mont- 
real, was  in  command  of  the  British  occupying 
a  portion  of  Rhmle  Island  in  1777,  and  had  his 
quarters  at  a  farm-house  a  short  distance  from 
Newport  (see  illustration  on  opposite  page). 
His  conduct  had  become  very  offensive  to  the 
Whigs,  and  to  the  inhabitants  generally,  who 
wished  to  get  rid  of  him.  Lien  tenant-colonel 
Barton,  with  thirty-eight  picked  men,  in  four 
whale-boats,  accompanied  by  a  negro  nanie<l 
Prince,  crosseil  Narragnnset  Bay  fnmi  Warwick 
Point  at  nine  o'clock  on  a  warm  evening  (July 
10, 1777)  to  accomplish  the  task.  Barton  divided 
his  men  into  small  parties,  and  to  each  assigned 
a  special  duty.  Misleading  the  sentinel  at  the 
gate  of  the  house,  belonging  to  a  Quaker  (Samuel 
Overton),  Barton  entered.  Prescott  was  sleep- 
ing in  an  upper  nxmi.  Ascending  to  it,  the  ne- 
gro burst  in  a  panel  of  the  door,  through  which 
Barton  entered,  seized  the  general,  bade  him  be 
perfectly  silent,  and,  hurrying  him  to  one  of  the 
bi>ats,  thrnst  him  in,  and  there  allowed  him  to 
dress.  He  was  taken  to  Warwick  Point,  and 
from  thence  he  was  sent  to  Washington's  head- 
quarters in  New  Jersey. 

Presoott,  William,  a  distingnished  officer  of 
the  Revolution,  was  born  at  Grotou,  Mass.,  Feb. 
20,  1726 ;  died  at  Pepperell,  Oct.  13,  1795.  He 
was  a  provincial  colonel  at  the  capture  of  Cape 
Breton  in  1754,  and  was  one  of  General  Wins- 
low's  captains  in  Nova  Scotia  in  1756,  when  the 
dispersion  of  the  Acadians  took  place.  (See 
AcadianSf  Expvlnan  of  the,)  Pi-escott  inherited 
a  large  estate  at  Pepperell,  and  held  several  of- 
fices of  trust  there.  When  the  news  of  the 
affair  at  Lexingttm  reached  him  he  assembled 
a  regiment  of  niinnte-men,  of  which  he  became 
colonel,  and  marched  to  Cambridge.  When  it 
was  decided  to  fortify  Bunker^s  Hill,  Pi-escott 
was  chosen  to  conduct  the  enterprise.  He  cast 
up  a  redoubt  and  breastworks  on  Breed's  Hill, 
and  defended  it  bravely  the  next  day  (Jnne  17, 
1775)  until  his  amnninition  was  exhausted,  when 
he  was  compelled  to  retreat,  after  a  severe  bat- 
tle with  three  thousand  troops  under  Generals 
Howe  and  Clinton.  He  was  among  the  Inst  to 
quit  the  field.  Prescott  resigned  his  commis- 
sion early  in  1777,  and  returned  home ;  but  in 
the  autumn  of  the  same  year  he  entered  the 
Northern  army  under  Gates  as  a  volunteer,  and 
was  present  at  the  capture  of  Burgoyne.  After 
the  war  he  was  in  the  Massachusetts  Legislat- 
ure several  years. 

Presoott,  William  Hickltno,  LL,D.,  histo- 
rian, was  bom  at  Salem,  Mass.,  May  4,  1796; 
died  in  Boston,  Jan.  26, 1859.     He  graduated  at 
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Harvard  University  in  1814.  He  was  a  grand- 
son of  Colonel  Pi-escott  of  Bnnker  Hill  fame. 
He  adopted  a  literary  rather  tlian  a  professional 
career,  in  consequence  of  an  injury  to  bis  eye 
i/ehile  in  c«»llege.  From  1815  to  1817  lie  travelled 
extensively  in  Euro}>e,  consulted  eniinent  ocu- 
lists, and  found  no  relief.  The  injury  to  his  eye 
being  permanent,  it  impaired  his  whole  sight  to 
such  a  degree  that  all  through  life  he  was  com- 
pelled to  use  the  eyes  of  others  in  his  literary 
pnrsnits.  In  1824  he  began  contributions  to 
the  North  American  RerieWj  and  in  June,  1826,  he 
began  his  Mistory  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  pub- 


]i«hnl,  ill  t-in'o  V 
uiiirM,  ill  IKt'^.  Til  lis 
\^  imIv  pLirt  (1  him  Iti 
tin'  iV^aiT  rauli  •»t"liis- 
torians.  His  Conquest 
of  Mexico  appeared  in  three  volumes  in  1843; 
bis  Conquest  of  Pen*,  two  volumes,  in  1847 ;  and 
the  three  volumes  of  his  Histori/  of  rhilip  IL 
of  Spain  appeared  in  1855-58.  He  intended  to 
ad<l  three  volumes  mons  but  he  did  not  live  to 
C4miplete  them.  In  1856  he  published  Robert- 
son's Charles  F.,  witli  notes  and  a  supplement. 
Mr.  Prescott's  works  have  been  translated  into 
iMsveral  European  languages,  and  he  was  an 
bonored  member  of  many  literary  societies  in 
Curo()e  and  the  United  States. 

Presents  to  United  States  Blinlstera  In 
1798  the  subject  of  receiving  presents  from  for- 
eign governments  by  American  ministers  was 
brought  before  Congress  in  the  case  of  Thom- 


as Pinckney,  who  bad  represented  the  United 
States  at  the  Spanish  and  English  courts.  Pres- 
ents, according  to  old  diplomatic  usage,  had 
been  tendere<l  to  him  by  both  these  courts  at 
the  termination  of  his  mission  to  each,  which, 
on  account  of  the  last  clause,  section  10,  article 
II.  of  the  Constitution,  respecting  presents  from 
foreign  powera  and  provinces,  he  had  declined 
to  iticeive  till  leave  should  be  given  by  Con- 
gress. A  resolution  authorizing  him  to  accept 
was  passed  by  the  Senate,  but  was  lost  in  the 
House ;  but  by  nnauimous  vote  it  was  declared 
that  motives  of  general  policy,  and  nothing  per- 
sonal to  Mr.  Pinckney, 

-^    caused   its   rejection. 

The  usage  since  has 
been  for  ministers  to 
receive  the  presents 
tendered,  but  to  de- 
posit them,  on  their 
return,  with  the  De- 
partment of  State. 

Presidency,  Va- 
cancy IN  THE — How 
FILLED.  The  method 
of  temporarily  filling 
the  office  of  President 
of  the  United  States, 
in  case  of  a  vacancy 
caused  by  inability, 
resignation,  removal, 
or  death  of  both  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-Presi- 
dent, was  left  to  the 
judgment  of  Congress. 
The  question  had  been 
much  discussed  in  that 
body,  and  the  Secret-a- 
ry  of  State,  the  Chief- 
justice,  the  President 
(if  the  Senate,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury had  all  been  re- 
sjiectively  proposed 
for  that  purpose.  An 
act  was  finally  passed 
(1792)  for  selecting  the 
resident  pro  tcmpmr  of  the  Senate;  or,  in  cast^ 
tlii'm  \\erv>  mnw,  til*'  speaker  of  the  House  of 
K<'|ir«\s*-iihilive!4  lu  int  till  the  removal  of  the 
ili-srilMliiy  i»i  u  iM  \\  i'lfction,  to  Iw  held,  in  such 
cases,  on  the  lirst  Wednesday  in  December,  after 
two  months'  notice  of  the  vacancy  being  given 
by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

President  and  Belvidera.  Commodore  Rod- 
gers  was  in  the  port  of  New  York  when  war  was 
declared,  in  connnaud  of  a  small  squadn>n — the 
President  (his  flag-ship),  44  guns;  the  J?««er,  32, 
Captain  Porter;  and  the  Hornelj  18,  Captain 
Lawrence.  He  received  ordei-s  (June  21, 1812) 
to  sail  immediately  on  a  cruise.  He  had  re- 
c-eived  information  that  a  fleet  of  West  India 
merchantmen  had  sailed  for  England  under  a 
convoy,  and  he  steered  for  the  Gulf  Stream  to 
intercept  them.  He  had  been  joined  by  a  small 
squadron  under  Commodore  Decatur — the  Unit- 
ed States  (flag-ship),  44  guns;  Congress,  38,  Cap- 
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tain  Smith ;  and  ArguSf  16,  Lieutenant  -  coni- 
inauder  St.  Clair.  Meeting;  a  vessel  which  had 
been  boarded  by  the  British  sliip  Belvidera,  36, 
Captain  R.  Byron,  RcMlgers  pi-ejwed  sail,  and  in  the 
coiii-se  of  tbirry-six  boui-s  be  discovered  the  Bel- 
ridera,  gave  chase,  and  overtook  her  off  Nantuck- 
et Shoals.  Rodgers  pointed  and  discharged  one 
of  the  forecastle  chase-guns  of  the  Prendtntf  and 
his  shot  went  crashing  through  the  stern-fi-ame 
into  the  gun -room  of  his  antagonist,  driving 
her  people  from  it.  That  was  the  "  iirst  hostile 
shot  of  the  war  tired  afloat.''  A  few  moments 
afterwards  one  of  the  Pretidenfs  guns  burst, 
killed  and  wounded  sixteen  men,  blow  up  the 
forecastle,  and  threw  Rodgers  several  feet  in  the 
air.  As  he  fell  his  leg  was  broken.  Then  a 
shot  from  a  stern-chaser  came  from  the  Belri- 
rfera,  killing  a  midshipman  and  one  or  two  men. 
The  Belridera  now  lightened  her  bnrtlen  by  cut- 
ting away  anchors  and  casting  heavy  things 
overboard.  She  gained  on  the  FreeideHif  tuid  at 
twilight  (June  23)  the  chase  was  abandoned. 
The  President  lost  twenty-two  men  (sixteen  by 
accident)  killed  and  wounded.  The  Belvidera 
lost  about  twelve  men  killed  and  wounded. 

President  and  Endymion.  In  the  summer 
of  mi4  Commodore  Decatur,  who  had  long  been 
blockaded  in  the  Thames,  above  New  London, 
was  transferred  to  tlie  President,  44  guns,  which 
Commodore  Rodgers  had  left  for  the  new  ship 
Gueriiere.  In  November  he  had  under  his  com- 
mand at  New  York  a  sqnailron  composed  of  his 
Ibig-sliip;  the  Hornctj  IH  guns,  Captain  Blddle; 
the  Peacock,  18,  Captain  Warrington ;  and  Tom 
lioicUney  store-ship.  He  had  been  watching  the 
British  who  bad  ravnged  the  coasts  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Chesapeake  Bay.  Finally  he  received 
orders  to  prepare  for  a  cruise  in  the  East  Indies 
to  spread  havoc  among  the  British  shipping 
there.  On  the  night  of  June  14, 1815,  the  Pres- 
ident dropped  down  to  Sandy  Hook,  leaving  the 
other  vessels  of  his  8qua4ltf>n  at  anchor  near 
Stateii  Island,  and  before  morning  she  evaded 
the  British  blockmlera  and  cleared  the  coast 
He  kept  the  President  close  along  the  Long  Isl- 
and shore  for  a  while,  believing  that  a  gale  that 
blew  on  the  14th  had  driven  the  blockadcrs  to 
the  leeward.  Then  he  sailed  boldly  out  to  sea, 
and  by  starlight  that  evening  he  saw  a  strange 
sail  ahead,  within  gunshot  distance.  Two  oth- 
ers soon  made  their  appearance,  and  at  dawn  the 
President  was  chase<l  by  four  Biitish  ships  of 
war,  two  on  her  quarter  and  two  astern.  These 
were  the  Endymion,  40  guns ;  Pomone,  38 ;  Tene- 
dos,  38 ;  and  JUaJesfic,  razee,  which  had  been 
blown  off  the  coast  by  the  gale.  The  President, 
deeply  laden  with  stores  for  a  long  cruise,  soon 
found  the  Endymion,  Captain  Hope,  rapidly  over- 
taking her.  Decatur  lightened  his  ship  to  in- 
crease her  speed,  but  to  little  purpose.  At  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  (Sept.  16)  the  Endymion 
came  down  with  a  fresh  breeze,  which  the  Pres- 
ident did  not  feel,  and  opened  her  bow  guns  upon 
the  latter,  which  she  quickly  returned.  At  five 
o'clock  the  Endymion  gained  an  advantageous 
position  and  terribly  bruised  the  President,  while 
the  latter  could  not  bring  a  gun  to  bear  on  her 
antagonist.    It  was  evident  that  the  Endymion 


was  endeavoring  to  gradually  bring  the  Presi- 
dent to  an  unmanageable  wreck,  and  so  secure  a 

I  victory.  Perceiving  this,  Decatur  resolved  to 
run  down  upon  the  Endymion  atid  seize  her  as  a 
prize  by  a  hand-to-hand  fight.  But  the  com- 
mander of  the  British  vessel,  wary  and  skilful, 
was  not  to  be  caught  so,  and  managed  his  ves- 
sel BO  that  they  were  brof^ght  abeam  of  each 
other,  when  both  delivei^l  tremendous  broad- 
sides. Every  attempt  of  Decatur  to  lay  the 
President  alongside  the  Endymion  was  foiled  by 
Captain  Hoi>e,  who  adroitly  kept  his  ship  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  fnnn  his  antagonist.  Decatur  now 
determined  to  dismantle  his  antagonist.  The 
two  frigates  ran  side  by  side  for  two  hours  and 
a  half,  discharging  broadsides  at  each  other, 
until  the  Endymion,  having  had  most  of  her 
sails  cut  fnim  the  yards,  fell  astern,  and  would 
have  struck  her  colors  in  a  few  minutes.  At 
that  moment  the  other  vessels  in  chase  were 

I  seen  by  the  dim  starlight  approaching,  when 
the  President  kept  on  her  course  and  vainly 
tried  to  escape.  The  pursuers  closed  upon  bcr, 
and  at  eleven  o'clock  made  a  simultaneous 
attack.  Further  resistance  would  have  been 
useless,  and  the  colors  of  the  President  were 
hauled  down.  Decatur  delivei*ed  his  sword  to 
Captain  Hayes,  of  the  Majestic,  which  was  the 
first  vessel  that  came  ahuigside  the  PresideuL 
Decatur  lost  twenty-four  men  killed  and  fifty- 
six  wounded.  The  Endymion  had  eleven  killed 
and  fourteen  wounded.  The  Endymion,  with 
her  prize,  sailed  for  Bermuda,  and  both  vessels 
were  dismasted  by  a  gale  before  reaching  port. 
When  the  details  of  the  wiiole  battle  became 
known,  the  i>rai80  of  Decatur  and  his  men  was 
upon  every  lip. 

President  and  Uttle  Belt.  Minist«r  Pink- 
ncy,  at  the  British  court,  had  arranged  the  dif- 
ficulties concerning  the  afiair  of  the  Chesapeake 
and  Leopard  (which  see),  by  which  full  atone- 
ment by  the  British  government  was  secured, 
and  the  fonnal  completion  of  the  business  had 
been  reserved  for  the  new  British  minister  (Mr, 

I  Foster),  when  another  collision  between  war- 
vessels  of  the  two  nations,  more  sanguinary  than 
the  former,  occurred.  A  favorable  arrangement 
with  the  French  by  the  United  States  had  caused 
British  cruisers  on  the  American  coast  to  becotne 

'  more  and  more  annoying  to  American  commerce. 
A  richly-laden  vessel  bound  to  France  was  capt- 
ured within  thirty  miles  of  New  York,  and  earl^- 
in  May,  1811,  a  British  frigate,  suppose«l  to  be 

I  the  Guerrih'e,  stopped  an  American  brig  only 
eighteen  miles  from  New  York.     The  govem- 

'  mcnt  resolve<l  to  send  out  one  or  two  of  the 
new  frigates  to  pt^»tect  American  commerce  from 
British  cruisers.  The  President,  lying  at  Anna])- 
olis,  was  ordered  (May  6)  to  put  to  sea  at  once, 

j  nnder  the  command  of  Commodore  Rodgers,  and 

\  on  the  10th  he  weighed  anchor  and  proceeded 
down  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  on  the  14 tb  pa.ssed 
the  Capes  of  Virginia  out  into  the  Atlantic. 
Rodgers  saw  a  vessel  on  the  eastern  horizon. 
They  approached  each  other.  Having  exchange<l 
signals,  the  stranger  bore  off  southwanl.  Think- 
ing she  might  be  the  Guerriere,  Rodgers  gave 

.  chase.    Early  in  the  evening  of  May  16  Rodgera 
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was  80  uciir  that  be  inquired,  "  What  ship  is 
that  V*  The  question,  I'epeated,  caiue  fioin  the 
strauger.  Rodgers  immediately  reitemted  his 
4luestion,  which,  before  be  could  take  his  trnm- 
l»et  from  his  mouth,  was  answered  by  a  shot  that 
lodged  ill  tlie  main-mast  of  the  PresideHt  Rod- 
gers was  about  to  respond  in  kind  when  a  single 
^iin  from  his  ship  was  accidentally  discharged. 
It  was  followed  by  three  shots  from  his  antago- 
nist, and  then  by  a  broadside,  with  musketry. 
Then  Rodgers, '*  equally  determined,''  he  said, 
*^iiot  to  be 'the  aggressor,  or  suffer  the  flag  of 
my  country  to  be  insulted  with  impunity,"  gave 
iirders  for  a  general  fire.  His  antagonist  was 
silenced  within  six  minutes,  and  the  gnus  of  the 
Fretident  ceased  firing,  when  suddenly  her  an 
tagonist  oi>ened  fire  anew.  Again  she  was  si- 
lenced, and  at  dawn  the  Pretident  saw  her  sev 
vral  miles  to  the  leeward.  He  ascertaineil  that 
hhe  was  his  majesty's  ship  lAitle  Belt,  Captain  A. 
B.  Bingham,  which  was  searehing  for  the  Guer- 
rih'e  on  the  American  coast.  This  event  greatly 
increased  the  number  and  zeal  of  a  rapidly  grow- 
ing war-party  in  the  United  States.  While  the 
two  governments  were  willing  to  bury  the  affair 
iu  oblivion,  the  i)eople  of  each  were  filled  with 
more  bitter  mutual  animosity. 

President  JohnBoxi,  Secretary  Stanton,  and 
General  Grant  When  the  cabinet  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson  resigned,  the  fiiends  of  Mr.  Stan- 
ton, Secretary  of  War,  urged  him  to  retain  the 
office,  for  it  was  believed  the  chief  magistrate 
was  contemplating  some  revolutionary  move- 
ment. The  Tenure  of  Office  Act  seemed  to 
(guarantee  Mr.  Stanton  against  removal.  The 
Fortieth  Congress  met  immediately  aft-er  the 
ivdjourument  of  the  Thirty-ninth,  and  adjourned 
(Biiirch  31, 1867)  to  meet  on  the  first  Wednesday 
in  July  following  for  the  express  purpose  of 
preventing  President  Johnson  from  doing  seri- 
ous mischief.  After  removing  obstructions  oast 
iu  the  way  of  reorganization  by  the  President, 
Congress  adjourned  (July  20)  to  meet  Nov.  21, 
hoping  the  President  would  no  longer  disturb 
the  public  jieace  by  his  conduct.  They  were 
mistaken.  As  soon  as  Congress  ailjourued,  in 
violation  of  the  Tenure  of  Office  Act  (which 
Hee),  he  proceeiled  to  remove  Mr.  Stanton  from 
office.  He  first  asked  him  (Aug.  5)  to  resign. 
**  Grave  public  considerations,"  he  said,  "  con- 
strain me  to  request  your  resignation  as  Secre- 
tary of  War."  Stanton  replied,  "Grave  public 
considerations  constrain  me  to  continue  in  the 
office  of  Secretary  of  War  until  the  next  meet- 
ing of  Congress."  He  shared  in  the  general 
Buspicion  that  Johnson  was  contemplating  a 
revolutionary  movement  in  favor  of  the  Con- 
federates. A  week  later  the  President  directed 
General  Grant  to  assume  the  position  and  du- 
ties of  Secretary  of  War.  As  a  dutiful  soldier, 
he  obeyed  his  commander-in-chief.  Stanton, 
knowing  the  firmness  and  incorruptible  imtri- 
otism  of  Grant,  withdrew  under  protest.  This 
change  was  followed  by^  such  arbitrary  acts  on 
the  part  of  the  President  that  the  country  was 
thoronghly  alarmed.  Even  the  President's  pri- 
vate friends  were  amazed  and  mortified  by  his 
conduct.    He  gave  uusatisfactoiy  reasons  for 


dismissing  Stanton.  On  Jan.  13, 1868,  the  Sen- 
ate reinstated  Stanton,  when  Grant  quietly  with- 
drew. The  enraged  President  reproached  the 
latter  for  yielding  to  the  Senate,  charged  him 
with  having  broken  his  promises,  and  tried  to 
iigure  his  reputation  as  a  citizen  and  a  soldier. 
A  question  of  veracity  between  them  arose, 
when  the  general-in-chief  felt  compelled  to  say, 
in  a  letter  to  the  President :  ^^  When  my  honor 
as  a  soldier  and  my  integrity  as  a  man  have 
been  so  violently  assailecl,  pardon  me  for  saying 
that  1  can  but  regaM  this  whole  matter,  from 
beginning  to  end,  as  an  attempt  to  involve  me 
iu  the  resistance  of  law  for  which  you  hesitated 
to  assume  the  responsibility  iu  orders,  and  thus 
to  destroy  my  character  before  the  country." 
The  President  did  not  deny  the  truth  of  this 
damaging  charge.  His  conduct  concerning 
Stanton  led  immediately  to  his  impeachment. 

President  Johnson's  Tour.  On  Aug.  14, 
1866,  a  convention  was  held  in  Philadelphia, 
composed  largely  of  Confederate  leaders  and 
their  sympathizers  in  the  North,  for  the  purpose 
of  organizing  a  new  political  party,  with  Presi- 
dent Johnson  as  its  standanl-bearer.  Where- 
upon Johnson  and  a  pait  of  his  cabinet  made  a 
cireuitous  journey  to  Chicago,  ostensibly  for  the 
purpose  of  being  present  at  the  dedication  of  a 
monument  to  Senator  Douglas.  He  harangued 
the  people  on  the  way  in  language  so  unbecom- 
ing the  dignity  of  a  chief  magistrate  of  the  Re- 
public that  the  nation  felt  a  relief  from  mortifi- 
cation aft^r  his  return  in  September.  He  had 
denounced  Congress  ns  an  illegal  body,  deserv- 
ing of  no  i-espect.  The  tour,  macle  wholly  for 
political  effect,  extended  to  St.  Louis.  His  con- 
duct at  Cleveland  and  St.  Louis  was  so  offensive 
that  the  Common  Councils  of  Cincinnati  and 
Pittsburgh  refused  to  accoi*d  him  a  public  re- 
ceptit»n.  The  attempt  to  establish  a  new  party 
with  President  Johnson  as  a  leader  was  a  failure. 

President  Lincoln  and  Virginia  Commis- 
sionera  On  April  13, 1861,  commissioners  from 
the  Virginia  convention  had  a  formal  audience 
with  President  Lincoln  to  ascertain  his  inten- 
tions towards  the  Secessionists.  He  told  them 
frankly  that  it  was  his  determination  to  pur- 
sue the  policy  marked  out  in  his  inaugural 
address.  He  informal  them  that  if  an  attack 
had  been  made  upon  Fort  Sumter,  as  it  was  at 
that  moment  rumored,  he  should  feel  at  liberty 
to  take  means  to  repossess  it.  "  In  any  event," 
he  said,  '•*'  1  shall,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  rei)e] 
force  by  force."  He  also  told  them  that  he 
might  feel  it  his  duty  to  withdraw  the  United 
States  mail  service  from  all  the  states  which 
claimed  to  have  seceded,  as  the  commencement 
of  war  by  the  insurgents  would  justify  such  a 
course.  It  was  this  explicit  declaration  of  the 
President,  that  he  should  defend  the  life  of  the 
Republic,  that  made  the  Secessionists  in  Vir- 
ginia desperate  and  resort  t-o  desperate  meas- 
ures.    (See  Virginia  Ordinance  of  Secession,) 

President  Lincoln's  First  Call  for  Troops. 
Mr.  Lincoln  had  said,  in  a  little  s^ieech  at  Tren- 
ton (Feb.  1, 1861),  while  on  his  journey  to  Wash- 
ington, '^  It  may  be  uecessai*y  to  put  the  foot 
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dowu  firmly."  The  attack  on  Fort  SiiDiter,  iu 
Charleston  harbor,  and  its  enforced  evacnation 
(April  14, 1861)  oraated  that  necessity ;  and  on 
April  15  he  issued  a  proclamation  declaring  that 
the  laws  of  the  Republic  hail  been  for  some 
time,  and  were  then,  opposed  in  the  States  of 
South  Candiua,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Florida,  Mis- 
sissippi, Lonisiaua,  and  Texas  **  by  combinations 
too  powerful  to  be  suppressed  by  the  ordinary 
course  of  judicial  proceediugs,  or  by  tlie  powers 
vested  in  the  marshals  by  law ;"  and  he  there- 
fore, by  virtue  of  the  power  in  him  vested  by 
the  Constitution  and  laws,  called  forth  the  mi- 
litia of  the  several  states  of  the  Union,  to  the 
aggregate  number  of  seventy-live  thousand,  in 
order  to  snppi-ess  those  combinations  and  to 
cause  the  laws  to  be  duly  executed.  The  Pres- 
ident appealed  to  all  loyal  citizens  to  '*  favor, 
facilitate,  and  aid  in  this  effort  to  maintain  the 
honor,  the  integrity,  and  existence  of  our  na- 
tional Union  and  the  perpetuity  of  popular  gov- 
ernment, and  to  redress  wrongs  already  long 
enough  endured."  He  said  tbe  tirst  service  as- 
signed the  forces  thereby  called  foi*th  would 
probably  be  ^^  to  repossess  the  forts,  places,  and 
property  which  had  beeu  seized  from  the  Union." 
He  assured  the  people  that  in  every  event  the 
utmost  care  would  be  observed,  consistently 
with  the  objects  stated,  to  *'  avoid  any  devas- 
tation, any  destruction  of,  or  auy  int'Crference 
with,  property,  or  any  disturbance  of  peaceful 
citizens  of  auy  part  of  the  country."  He  com- 
manded the  persons  composing  the  combina- 
tions mentioned  to  disperse  aud  retire  peace- 
fully to  their  respective  abodes  within  twenty 
days  from  the  date  of  the  proclamation.  In  the 
same  proclamation  he  summoned  a  meeting  of 
Congress  at  Washington  at  noon  on  Wednes- 
day, July  4,  next  ensuiug. 

President  of  New  England.  In  1686  James 
II.  commissioned  Joseph  Dudley  President  of 
New  England.  The  royal  conmiission  was  re- 
ceived May  15,  aud  published  on  the  25th,  at 
Avhich  time  Dudley's  administration  was  begun. 
It  was  short  and  unsatisfactory.  The  House  of 
Delegates  was  laid  aside,  but  the  ancient  ordi- 
nances of  the  General  Court  were  declared  to  be 
in  force.  Dudley  was  superseded  by  Edmund 
Andros. 

President  of  the  Peace  Convention.  Ex- 
President  John  Tyler,  of  Virginia,  was  chosen 
President  of  the  Peace  Convention  (which  see) 
in  February,  1861.  At  the  close  of  the  conven- 
tion he  was  thanked  by  that  body,  and  iu  his 
closing  speech  he  said :  '^I  cannot  but  hope  and 
believe  that  the  blessing  of  God  will  follow  and 
rest  upon  the  result  of  your  labors,  and  that 
such  result  will  bring  to  our  country  that  quiet 
and  peace  wrhich  every  patriotic  heart  so  ear- 
nestly desires.  ...  It  is  probable  that  tbe  result 
to  which  you  have  arrived  is  the  best  that,  un- 
der the  circumstances,  could  be  expected.  So 
far  as  iu  me  lies,  tlierefore,  I  shall  recommend 
its  adoption."  Mr.  Tyler  hastened  to  Rich- 
mond, where  his  views  of  the  Peace  Conven- 
tion seem  to  have  been  modifie<l,  for  thirty-six 
hours  after  the  atljournment  of  that  body  he,  in 


a  speech,  denounced  the  convention  as  a  wortli- 
less  affair;  declared  tliat  the  South  had  nutli- 
ing  to  hope  fi-om  the  Republican  party;  and 
entered  warmly  into  the  plans  fur  severing  Vir- 
ginia from  the  Union. 

Presidential  Election  (1798).  The  people 
voted  for  presidential  elect4irH  to  fill  the  place 
of  the  retiring  President  (Washington)  iu  the 
autumn  of  1796.  The  vote  in  the  electoral  col- 
lege (which  see)  stood  for  John  Adams,  71; 
Thomas  Jefferson,  68 ;  C.  C.  Pinckney,  59 ;  Aanm 
Burr,  30;  Oliver  Ellsworth,  11;  George  Clinton, 
7 ;  Johu  Jay,  5,  aud  ten  votes  were  scatt«red  be- 
tween five  other  candidates.  Mr.  Adams  was 
chosen  to  the  Presidency  and  Mr.  Jefferson  to  tbe 
Vice-Pi-esidency.  The  latter  lost  the  office  by 
three  scattering  votes.  These  votes  for  Mr.  Ad- 
ams were  accidentxil  tributes  of  personal  esteem. 
"  He  felt  the  insecurity  of  his  position,"  says  hie 
family  biographer,  "as  a  President  of  throe 
votes." 

Presidential  Election  (180d).  Mr.  JeffersiMi 
had  been  re-elected  President  in  1804,  with 
George  Clinton,  of  New  York,  as  Vice-President. 
As  the  time  for  the  election  of  President  in  18(1H 
approached  there  was  much  excitemeut  in  the 
political  field.  Early  in  the  year  a  caucus  of 
Democrats  iu  Congress  nominated  James  Madi- 
son for  President  and  George  Clinton  for  Vice- 
President.  The  ambition  of  leaders  had  thus 
caused  a  schism  iu  the  Democratic  party.  Mad- 
ison, Monroe,  and  Clinton  were  each  candi- 
dates for  the  Presidency.  The  Federalists,  per- 
ceiving, as  they  thought,  some  chance  for  suc- 
cess iu  cousequence  of  tliis  schism,  nominated 
,  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney,  of  South  Caroli- 
na, for  President,  and  Rnfus  King,  of  New  York, 
for  Vice-President.  Madison  was  elected  Pres- 
ident, and  Clinton  Vice-President. 

Presidential  Election  (18:28).  This  took 
place  in  the  midst  of  a  highly  excited  st^ate  of 
public  feeling,  bronght  on  by  the  long  discus- 
sion of  the  characters  of  the  prominent  candi- 
dates, John  Quincy  Adams  and  Andrew  Jackson. 
Immediately  after  the  election  of  Adams  to  the 
Presidency  ( 1824 )  there  was  a  combination 
n gainst  him  of  a  mnjority  of  the  friends  of 
Crawford  with  those  of  Jackson,  and  ovei-y  ef- 
fort of  the  new  President  to  conciliate  his  polit- 
ical enemies  was  in  vain.  So  early  as  Novem- 
ber, 1815,  Aaron  Burr,  in  a  letter  to  his  sou-in- 
law,  ex -Governor  AUston,  of  South  Carolina, 
asked  that  gentleman  to  advocate  the  nomina- 
tion of  Andrew  Jacksou  for  the  Presidency.  The 
latter  had  constantly  grown  in  popularity,  and 
the  result  of  the  electiiui  iu  1828  was  that  the 
electoral  college  gave  him  178  votes  to  83  for 
Adams.  Mr.  Calhoun  Avas  re-elected  Vice-Pi-esi- 
dent  by  171  votes.  The  number  of  electoral 
votes  received  by  Mr.  Adams  was  one  less  than 
he  received  in  1824,  while  those  given  for  Jack- 
son exceeded  by  one  the  united  votes  for  Jack- 
son, Crawford,  and  Clay  in  1824. 

Presidential  Election  (1836).  The  candi- 
dates for  Pivsident  and  Vice-President  in  183G 
were  Martin  Van  Buren,  as  the  party  successor 
of  Jacksou,  with  Kichard  M.  Johuson  as  Vice- 
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Presideut;  aud  William  Heur}'  Harrison  was 
iioniiuated  by  the  opposition,  with  Fraucis  Gran- 
ger for  Vicc-PrsMideiit.  The  opiiositiou  was  di- 
vided in  i-egard  to  nominees,  the  great  bo4ly  of 
them  suppoi-tiiig  Harrison,  but  a  considerable 
f»ictioQ  in  tlie  South  and  Southwest  supported 
Hugh  L.  Wbite,  of  Tennessee,  with  John  Tyler, 
of  Virginia,  for  Vice-President.  The  opposition 
in  Massachusetts  voted  for  Daniel  Webster  for 
Pi-esident,  and  the  South  Cai-oliuiaiis  gave  their 
votes  to  Willie  P.  Mangum,  of  North  Caniliiia. 
The  election  was  warmly  conteste<l.  The  differ- 
ent sections  of  the  opposition,  unable  to  couceu- 
tmte  their  forces  upon  a  single  candidate,  had 
hopes  that  the  election  of  President  would  de- 
volve upon  the  House  of  Reiu'eseutatives.  The 
i-esult,  determined  by  the  electoral  college,  was 
.•18  follows:  For  President,  Martin  Van  |Juren, 
170;  William  H.  Harrison,  73;  Hugh  L.  Whit«, 
26;  Daniel  Webster,  14;  Willie  P.  Mangum,  11. 
Mnjority  for  Van  Buren,  over  all,  46.  For  Vice- 
Preaident,  Richard  M.  Johnson,  147  ;  Fraucis 
Granger,  77;  John  Tyler,  47;  William  Smith,  of 
Alabama  (vote  ca^t  by  the  Virginia  electors),  23. 
Van  Buren  was  elected  President,  but  there  waa 
no  choice  for  Vice-President.  Then  the  Senate, 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Consti- 
tntion,  proceeded  to  elect  that  officer,  aud  chose 
Richanl  M.  Johnson,  of  Kentucky. 

Presidential  Election  (1840).  Preparations 
for  the  presidential  election  began  to  be  made 
early.  The  two  grand  political  parties  in  the 
^countiy  were  then  known  as  Whigs  (as  the  op- 
position wiis  first  called  in  1834)  aud  Democrats. 
The  f(»riner  met  in  national  convention  at  Uarris- 
bnrg,  Penn.,  Dec.  4, 1839,  and  nominated  General 
William  Henry  Harrison,  of  Ohio,  for  President, 
and  John  Tyler,  of  Virginia,  for  Vice-President. 
The  Deiuocrats  held  a  convention  at  Baltimore, 
Md.,  May  5, 1840,  and  unanimously  renominated 
Martin  Van  Buren  for  President.  No  nomina- 
tion for  Vice-President  was  then  made,  but  af- 
terwards Richard  M.  Johnson  and  James  K. 
Polk  were  nominated  in  different  states  for  that 
office.  Never  before  was  the  country  so  excited 
and  so  widely  demoralized  by  any  election  as  it 
was  during  the  "  Hard-cider  Campaign  "  (which 
see)  in  1840.  Harrison  and  Tyler  were  elected 
by  overwhelming  majorities. 

Pxesidential  Election  (1852).  When  the  ad- 
ministration of  Mr.  Fillmore  drew  to  a  close, 
nominations  for  his  successor  were  made.  The 
Democratic  national  convention  assembled  at 
Baltimore  (June  1, 1852)  and  nominated  General 
Fnwklin  Pierce,  of  l^ew  Hampshire,  for  Presi- 
«1ent,  and  William  R.  King,  of  Alabama,  for 
Vice-President.  A  Whig  national  convention 
assembled  at  the  same  place  in  the  same  month 
(June  16)  and  nominated  General  Wiutield  Scott 
for  President,  and  William  A.  Graham,  of  North 
Carolina,  for  Vice-President.  There  were  sev- 
eral other  candidates  for  nomination  in  the  Dem- 
ocratic convention — namely,Lewi8Cas8,of  Mich- 
igan; James  Buchanan,  of  Pennsylvania;  Will- 
iam L.  Marey,  of  New  York;  Stephen  A.  Doug- 
laa,  of  Illiuois;  Samuel  Houston,  of  Texas;  Jo- 
aeph  Laue,  of  Indiana,  and  others.     On  the 


thirty-third  ballot  Gtenoral  Pierce  was  voted  for 
for  the  first  time,  and  the  votes  for  him  rapidly 
increased  aa  the  balloting  went  on.  It  required 
192  votes  to  nominate ;  on  the  forty-ninth  ballot 
he  received  282  votes  against  six  candidates.  In 
the  Whig  con veu lion  there  were  three  promi- 
nent candidates  :  Millard  Fillmore,  Winiield 
Scott,  and  Daniel  Webster.  On  tlie  first  ballot 
Fillmore  ixjceived  133,  Scott  131,  and  Webster 
29;  and  this  relative  proportion  was  kept  up 
through  fifty  ballotings,  149  votes  being  neces- 
sary to  a  phoice.  On  the  fifty-third  ballot  Scott 
receive<l  159  votes,  and  was  declared  nominated. 
A  national  convention  of  the  Free -soil  party 
(which  9ee),  held  at  Pittsburgh  on  Ang.  11,  nom- 
inated John  P.  Hale,  of  New  Hampshire,  for 
President,  and  G.  W.  Julian,  of  Indiana,  for 
Vice-Presideut.  A  national  ccmventiou  of  the 
Liberty  party  (not  acquiescing  in  the  fusion 
with  the  Free-soil  party)  met  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
on  Sept.  30,  and  nominated  William  Goodell  for 
President,  and  S.  M.  Piper  for  Vice-Pi-esident.  A 
Southern  Rights  convention  in  Georgia  nomi- 
nated George  M.  Troup,  of  that  state,  for  Pi'e«i- 
dent,  and  General  Quitman,  of  Mississippi,  for 
Vice-President,  but  they  did  not  accept  the  nom- 
ination. In  November,  Pierce  aud  King  were 
elected,  each  receiving  the  electoral  votes  of 
twenty  seven  states,  254  in  number. 

Presidential  Election  (1876).  A  Republican 
national  convention  assembled  at  Cinciuimti, 
June  16,  lb76,  aud  nominated  Rutherford  Birch- 
ard  Hayes,  of  Ohio,  for  President,  and  William 
A.  Wheeler,  of  New  York,  for  Vice-President. 
On  the  27th  of  June  a  Democratic  national  con- 
vention assembled  at  St.  Louis  and  nominated 
Samuel  J.  Tilden,  of  New  York,  for  President, 
and  Thomas  A.  Hendricks,  of  Indiana,  for  Vice- 
President.  A  very  excited  canvat^s  succeeded, 
and  so  vehement  became  the  lawlessness  in  s(mio 
of  the  Southern  States  that  at  times  local  civil 
war  seemed  inevitable.  The  result  of  the  elec- 
tion was  in  doubt  for  some  time,  each  i>arty 
claiming  for  its  candidate  a  majority.  In  the 
electoral  college  185  votes  were  necessary  to  the 
success  of  a  candidate.  It  was  decided  after  the 
election  that  Mr.  Tilden  had  184.  Then  ensued 
a  long  and  bitter  contest  in  South  Carolina, 
Florida,  and  Louisiana  over  the  official  returns, 
each  party  charging  the  other  with  fraud.  There 
was  intense  excitement  in  the  Gulf  region.  In 
order  to  secure  fair  play.  President  Grant  issued 
an  oi-der  (Nov.  10, 1876)  to  General  Sherman  U* 
instruct  military  officei-s  in  the  South  to  be  vig- 
ilant, to  preserve  peace  and  good  order,  and  see 
that  legal  boards  of  canvassers  of  the  vot-es  cast 
at  the  elections  were  unmolested.  He  also  ap- 
pointed distinguished  gentlemen  of  both  politi- 
cal parties  to  go  to  Louisiana  and  Florida  to  \w. 
present  at  the  reception  of  the  returns  and  the. 
counting  of  the  votes.  The  result  was  that  it 
waa  decided,  on  the  count  by  returning  boards, 
that  Hayes  had  a  majority  of  the  electoral  votes. 
The  friends  of  Mr.  Tilden  were  not  satisfied. 
They  had  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives in  the  Forty- fourth  CongrcKs,  and  they 
proposed,  inst<ead  of  submitting  to  the  usual 
course  in  counting  the  votes  of  the  several  elec- 
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toral  colleges,  to  appoint  a  oommiasioii  (see  Elec- 
toral CkunnUsaion)  to  decide,  after  careful  iuquiiy, 
at  the  filial  counting  of  the  votes,  what  retunis 
were  legal.  This  .electoral  coutiuissiou,  com- 
posed of  members  of  both  houses,  decided  that 
Hayes  was  lawfully  elected,  with  Wheeler  as 
Vice -President.  Tliey  were  duly  inaugurate<l 
on  March  5  (the  4th  falling  on  Sunday),  1877. 

Presidential  Etiquette.  Washington  was 
anxious  so  to  i^egulate  his  intercourse  with  the 
public  at  large  that  the  dignity  of  his  office 
siiould  be  maintained  consist^^ntly  with  a  propter 
degi-ee  of  republican  simplicity.  He  resolved  at 
the  outset,  in  oi-der  to  give  his  time  to  the  pub- 
lic business,  not  to  return  any  visits.  To  pro- 
vent  iHjing  overrun  with  mere  callers,  he  ap- 
pointed the  hour  between  three  and  four  o'clock 
each  Tuesday  afternoon  for  the  reception  of  gen- 
tlemen. He  met  ladies  at  the  receptions  given 
by  Mrs.  Washington,  who  also  had  stated  times 
for  the  ceremony.  These  receptions  by  Mrs. 
Washington  were  confined  to  persons  connected 
with  the  government  and  their  families,  foreign 
ministers  and  their  families,  and  persons  moving 
in  the  best  circles  of  refined  society,  who  were 
expected  to  appear  in  full  dress.  On  these  oc- 
casions Washington  generally  stood  by  the  side 
of  his  wife,  dressed  in  a  plain  suit  of  brown 
cloth,  with  bright  buttons,  without  hat  or  dress- 
sword.  At  his  own  levees  he  wore  a  suit  of 
black  velvet,  black-silk  stockings,  silver  knee 
and  shoe  buckles,  and  yellow  gloves.  He  held 
in  his  hand  a  cocked  hat  with  a  black  cockade. 
His  hat  was  trimmed  with  an  ostrich  feather 
around  the  edge,  about  an  inch  deep.  An  ele- 
gant dress-sword  hung  upon  his  hip  in  such  a 
manner  that  only  the  point  of  the  scabbard 
might  be  seen  below  the  skirt  of  his  coat.  His 
friend  Colonel  Hnmjihreys  was  master  of  cere- 
monies. As  visitors  came  in  they  were  intro- 
<luced  to  the  President  by  Humphreys,  when 
they  were  an'anged  iu  a  circle  around  the  room. 
The  door  was  closed  at  a  quarter  past  three 
o'clock,  when  the  company  for  the  day  was  com- 
pleted. The  President  then  began  on  tTie  right, 
and  spoke  to  each  visitor,  calling  him  by  name 
and  addressing  a  few  words  to  hint.  When  he 
had  completed  the  circuit,  he  returned  to  his 
first  position,  when  the  visitors  approached  him, 
bowed,  and  retired;  and  by  four  o'clock  the  cer- 
emony was  over.  It  was  almost  as  free  to  the 
])roniiKCUOus  public  as  are  the  President's  lev- 
ees now.  Colonel  Humphreys,  who  had  lived 
in  Paris,  arranged  the  etiquette  of  the  "repub- 
lican court."  The  "  court  life"  was  not  pleasing 
to  Washington,  and  was  positively  distasteful 
to  his  wife.  "I  think  I  am  more  like  a  state 
prisoner,"  she  wrote  to  a  friend.  **  There  are 
certain  bounds  which  I  may  not  dei)art  from ; 
and,  as  I  cannot  do  as  I  like,  I  am  obstinate,  and 
stay  at  home  a  great  deal." 

Presidential   Nominatioiui   and  Bleotion 

(185fi).  The  American,  or  Know-nothing,  party 
held  a  national  convention  at  Philadelphia,  com- 
mencing Feb.  18, 185<5.  It  was  called  a  special 
session  of  the  *'  Council  of  the  American  Order." 
It  had  assumed  the  attitude  of  a  strong  political 


IK>wer,  ita  chief  bond  of  union  being  oppoaitioii 
to  foreignei*s,  and  especially  to  Roman  Catho- 
lics. At  the  February  gathering  a  natioaal 
platform  was  considered.  In  June,  1855,  the  same 
council  had,  iu  a  section  of  its  platform,  depre- 
cated all  further  action  ou  the  subject  of  slav- 
ery. A  motion  to  strike  that  out  was  warmly 
debated,  when  they  decided  to  make  an  entirely 
new  platform,  which  virtually  recognized  thn 
Kansas-Nebraska  Act  (which  see),  and  the  duty 
of  all  to  comply  with  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law 
(which  see).  On  Feb.  22, 1856,  a  national  nom- 
inating convention  of  the  American,  or  Know- 
nothing,  party  was  held  iu  Philadelphia  and 
nominated  Millard  Fillmore,  of  New  York,  for 
President,  and  Andrew  Jackson  Donelson,  of 
Teuuessee,  for  Vice-President.  Forty  members 
seceded  from  the  convention,  and  this  was  the 
beginning  of  the  dissolution  of  the  party.  (See 
AmeiioaH,  or  Know-nothing^  Party,  The.)  The  Re- 
publican party,  just  forming,  held  a  national 
nominating  convention  at  Pittsburgh,  Peiiu.,  on 
Feb.  22,  1856,  over  which  Francis  P.  Blair,  of 
Maryland,  presided.  It  put  forth  an  elaborate 
statement  of  the  principles  and  purposes  of  the 
Republican  party.  They  declared  that  for  nmny 
years  the  powers  of  the  national  government 
had  been  '^systematically  wielded  for  the  pro- 
motion and  extensionof  the  interests  of  slavery, 
in  direct  hostility  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
Constitution,  iu  flagrant  disregard  of  other  great 
interests  of  the  country,  and  in  oiien  contempt 
of  the  public  sentiment  of  the  American  people 
and  of  the  Christian  world."  Opposition  to  the 
spread  of  slavery  in  the  Republic  was  the  strong 
feature  of  this  party  now  organized,  and  a  con- 
vention to  nominate  candidates  for  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  United  States  was  called  to  meet 
at  the  same  )dace  in  June  following.  It  con- 
vened, and  Henry  S.  Lane,  of  Indiana,  was  cho- 
sen chairman  of  the  convention.  A  platform 
was  adopted,  the  substance  of  which  was  as  fol- 
lows :  1.  The  Constitution  must  be  preserve*!. 
2.  The  existence  of  any  constitutional  jmwer  to 
gi  ve  legal  continuance  to  slavery  was  denied.  3. 
The  sovereignty  of  Congress  over  all  territories 
was  afilrme<l,  and  the  exercise  of  its  power  to 
prohibit  slavery  and  polygamy  was  denmnded. 
4.  It  declared  that  the  rights  of  the  people  had 
been  violated  under  the  sanction  and  ]>rocnre- 
meut  of  the  administration.  5.  It  urge<l  the  ad- 
mission of  Kansas  iuto  the  Union  under  its  free 
constitution.  6.  The  principles  in  respect  to  for- 
eign i>olicy  contained  in  the  Ostend  Manifesto 
(which  see)  were  denounced.  7.  The  construc- 
tion of  a  railway  to  the  Pacific  through  the  aid 
of  the  national  government  was  advocated.  8. 
Government  apprepriations  for  internal  im- 
provements were  favored.  9.  Men  of  all  parties 
were  asked  to  co-operate  with  the  Republicans, 
and  it  repudiated  legislation  which  iiiterfere«l 
with  the  liberty  of  conscience  and  the  equal 
rights  of  citizens.  The  convention  nominated 
for  President  of  the  United  States  John  C.  Fi*6- 
inont,  of  California,  and  W^illiam  L.  Dayton,  of 
New  Jersey,  for  Vice  -  President.  On  the  12th 
of  June  (1856)  the  secedera  from  the  nominating 
convention  of  the  American,  or  Know-nothtugy 
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party,  calling  themselves  ''Noi-tk  Americans," 
met  in  convention  in  New  York  and  pi*e8ented 
to  the  Republican  convention  the  name  of  N.  P. 
Banks,  of  Massachnsetts,  for  President,  and  W. 
F.  Johnson,  for  Vice-President.  After  the  Re- 
pnblicau  convention  the  North  Americans  for- 
mally nominated  John  C.  Fremont  and  W.  F. 
Johnson  for  President  and  Vice-President.  Tlie 
national  nominating  convention  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party — a  party  formed  in  18ii9 — assem- 
bled at  Cincinnati  (Jane  2,  1856),  with  J.  E. 
Ward,  of  Georgia,  as  chairman.  Their  platform 
condemned  all  political  organizations  based  upon 
religious  principles  or  accidental  birth-place 
(ainied  at  the  American,  or  Know-nothing,  par- 
ty [which  see]);  recognized  the  principles  of  the 
Kansas-Nebraska  Act,  as  the  only  safe  solution 
of  the  slavery  question;  affirmed  the  duty  of 
firmly  upholding  *' state  rights"  (state  suprem- 
acy) and  the  Union  ;  deprecated  monopolies  and 
partial  legislation ;  recommended  a  iirm  adher- 
ence to  the  compromises  of  the  Constitution ; 
affirmed  the  Monroe  doctrine,  and  assented  gen- 
erally to  that  of  the  Ostend  Manifesto.  On  the 
5th  the  convention  nominated  James  Buchan- 
an, of  Pennsylvania,  for  President,  and  John  C. 
Bi-eckinridge,  of  Kentucky,  for  Vice-President. 
Tliree  candidates  for  President  were  now  in  the 
field — Buchanan,  Fremont,  and  Fillmore.  The 
Democratic  and  Republican  candidates  a<lopted 
tlieir  respective  platforms ;  Mr. Fillmore  referred 
liis  countrymen  to  his  past  acts  as  the  exponents 
of  his  principles.  Buchanan  and  Breckinridge 
were  elected,  receiving  the  electoral  votes  of 
nineteen  states.  Fremont  and  Dayton  received 
the  votes  of  eleven  states;  and  Fillmore  and 
Johnson  the  votes  of  one  state — Maryland. 

Presidential  NominatioiiB  and  Election 
(1880).  The  Democratic  national  convention 
assembled  at  Charleston  April  23, 1H50,  and,  af- 
ter a  stormy  session  and  the  secession  of  South- 
ern delegates,  it  reassembled  at  Baltimore,  June 
18,  and  nominated  Stephen  A.  Dou<;la«,  of  Illi- 
nois, for  President,  and  Herschel  V.  Johnson, 
of  Georgia,  for  Vice-President.  The  Southern 
R4*ceders  also  assembled  at  Baltimore,  June  23, 
1860,  and  uomiinited  John  C.  Breckinridge,  of 
Kentucky,  for  President,  and  Joseph  Lane,  of 
Oregon,  for  Vice -Presi< lent.  A  recent  politi- 
cal or<vanization,  calling  themselves  the  '^  Na- 
tional Constitutional  party,"  had  already  mot 
in  delegate  convention  in  Baltimore  (May  9, 
1860),  over  which  ex -Governor  Washington 
Hunt  presided.  They  adopted  as  their  plat- 
form the  national  Constitution,  with  the  le- 
gend— "The  Union,  the  Constitution,  and  the 
enforcement  of  the  laws."  They  nominated 
John  Bell,  of  Tennessee,  for  President,  and  Ed- 
wavd  Everett,  of  Massachusetts,  for  Vice-Presi- 
<lent.  On  May  16  a  vast  concourse  of  Republi- 
cans assembled  in  a  building  erected  in  Chicago 
for  the  pnrpoae,  called  "The  Wigwam,"  to  nom- 
inate a  Repablican  candidate  for  the  Presidency. 
George  Asbmun,  of  Massachusetts,  presided  over 
the  convention.  They  a^lopted  a  platform  of 
principles  in  the  form  of  seventeen  resolutions, 
in  which  it  was  declared  that  each  state  has 
the  absolute  right  of  control  in  the  manage- 


ment of  its  own  domestic  concerns ;  that  the 
new  dogma,  that  the  national  Constitution,  of 
its  own  force,  caiTies  slavery  into  any  or  all  of 
the  territories  of  the  United  States,  was  a  dan- 
gerous political  heresy,  revolutionary  in  its  ten- 
dency, and  subversive  of  the  peace  and  harmony 
of  the  country ;  that  the  noimal  condition  of  all 
the  teiTitories  of  the  United  States  is  that  of 
freedom,  and  that  neither  Congress  nor  a  terri- 
torial legislature  nor  any  individuals  have  au- 
thority to  give  legal  existence  to  slavery  in  any 
territory  in  the  United  States ;  and  that  the  re- 
opening of  the  African  slave-trade  (then  recent- 
ly commenced  in  the  Southern  States  nnder  the 
cover  of  our  national  flag,  aided  by  a  perversion 
of  judicial  power)  was  a  crime  against  human- 
ity and  a  burning  shame  to  our  country  and 
age.  On  the  19th  the  convention  proceeded  to 
ballot  for  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States.  Henry  S.  Lane,  of  Indiana,  nom- 
inated Abraham  Lincoln,  of  lllinolM,  for  that 
high  office;  and  on  the  thii*d  ballot  he  was 
chosen  as  the  standard-bearer  of  the  Republi- 
can party.  Hannibal  Hamlin,  of  Maine,  was 
nominated  for  Vice-President.  There  were  now 
four  candidates  for  President  in  the  tield.  The 
candidate  of  the  Republicans,  who  declared  free- 
dom to  bo  the  normal  condition  of  all  territory, 
and  that  slavery  could  exist  onlj-^  by  authority 
of  municipal  law,  Avas  Abraham  Lincoln.  The 
candidate  of  the  radical  pro-slavery  wing  of  the 
Democratic  party,  who  declared  that  no  power 
existed  that  might  lawfully  control  slavery  in 
the  ten-itories,  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
national  government  to  protect  the  institution, 
was  John  C.  Breckinridge.  The  cautlidate  of 
the  wing  of  the  divided  Democratic  party 
whose  platform  assumed  not  to  know  positive- 
ly Avhether  slavery  might  or  might  not  have 
lawful  existence  in  the  territories,  but  express- 
ed a  willingness  to  abide  by  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  in  all  cases,  was  Stephen  A. 
Douglas.  The  candidate  of  the  National  Con- 
stitnlional  Union  party,  which  declined  to  ex- 
press any  opinion  upou  any  subject,  was  Johu 
Bell.  The  conflict  was  desperate  from  July  un- 
til November,  when  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Han- 
nibal Hamlin  were  elected.  Of  three  hundred 
and  three  presidential  electors  chosen,  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  voted  for  Mr.  Lincoln.  An 
analysis  of  the  popular  vote  showed  that  three 
fourths  of  the  whole  nuud)er  were  given  by  men 
opposed  to  the  extension  of  the  slave-labor  sys- 
tem. This  significant  fact  notified  the  sup]>ort- 
ers  of  the  slave  system  that  the  days  of  their 
long  political  dominatitm  in  the  councils  of  the 
nation  had  ended,  i>erhap8  forever,  and  they 
acted  accordingly. 

Presidential  NominationB  (1872).  Early  in 
the  year  several  political  national  conventions 
were  held  for  the  purpose  of  nominating  candi- 
dates for  the  Presidency.  The  first  was  that  of 
the  "  Labor  Reform  party,"  held  at  Columbus, 
O.jin  February,  and  nominated  David  Davis,  of 
Illinois,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Sujireme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  fin*  President.  He  de- 
clined, and  Charles  0*Connor,  of  New  York,  was 
uomiuated.     In  April  a  national  couventiou  of 
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colored  ineu  was  held  in  New  Orleans,  bnt  re- 
fraiued  from  noniinntiiig  a  candidate.    A  move- 
meut,  be^au  in  Missouri  in  1870,  for  a  union  of  . 
Democrats  and  so-called  "  Liberal  Republicans,^ 
culminated  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1872  in  ; 
the  fusion  of  these  two  ]K>litical  elements.     On 
the  1st  of  May  a  national  convention  of  Liberal 
Republicans  assembled  at  Cincinnati  and  nom- ' 
inated  the  late  Horace  Greeley,  editor  of  the 
Xetc  York  Tribunej  for  President,  and  B.  Gratz 
Brown,  of  Missouri,  for  Vice-President.     The 
regular  Republican  Convention   assembled  at 
Philadelphia  June  5,  and  nominated  President 
Grant  for  re-election,  and  Henry  Wilson,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, for  Vice-President.     On  July  9  a 
Democratic  national  convention  assembled  at 
Baltimore  and  adopte<l  the  nominees  of  the  Lib- 
eral Republicans  (Greeley  and  Brown)  by  an  al- ' 
most  unanimous  vote.     The  opposition  party 
expected  much  strength  from  the  coalition,  but 
failed.     Grunt  and  Wilson  were  elected,  the  for-  i 
mer  by  a  larger  majority  than  he  received  at  | 
his  firat  election.     They  were  inaugurated  on  : 
March  4, 1873.  | 

Presidential  Titles.    On  the  day  when  Wash- 
ington arrived  in  New  York  as  President-elect 
(April  23, 1789)  the  Senate  appointed  a  commit-  < 
tee  to  confer  with  such  committee  as  the  House  ^ 
might  appoint  as  to  what  titles,  if  any,  it  would  * 
be  proper  to  annex  to  the  office  of  President  and  | 
Vice-President.     The  joint-committee  i*eported  , 
that  it  would  not  be  proper  to  use  any  other  I 
than  that  "expressed  in  the  Constitution'' — 
'*  plain  "  President  and  Vice  -  President.      The 
Senate  was  not  satisfied,  and  referred  the  sub- 
ject to  a  new  committee,  who  reported  in  favor 
of  adopting  the  style  of"  His  Highness  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  and  Protector  of  their 
Liberties."    A  long  and  animated  debate  ensued  i 
in  the  House,  when  a  proposition  was  made  to 
appoint  a  new  committee  to  confer  with  that  | 
of  tlie  Senate.     The  House  finally  appointed  a ' 
committee.     To  this  the  Senate  responded,  but  I 
no  report  was  ever  made.     The  House  had  al- ' 
ready  carried  their  views  into  practice  by  ad- 
dressing Washington,  in  reply  to  his  first  mes- 
sage, as  "  President  of  the  United  States."    The 
Senate  saw  fit  to  follow  the  example.     Before 
long  it  became  common  to  prefix  the  title  "  His 
Excellency." 

President's  March,  Thr.     President  Wash- : 
iugton  and  his  family  attended  the  little  theatre  ! 
in  John  Street,  New  York,  occasiodally  by  par- 
ticuhir  desire  of  the  manager.     On  these  occa- 
sions the  play-bills  would  be  headed  "  BY  pak- 
TICULAR  DESIRE,"  and  the  house  would  be  crowd- 
ed with  as  many  to  see  Washington  as  the  play. 
On  one  of  these  occasions,  on  the  entering  of  the  ; 
President,  he  was  greeted  Avith  a  new  air  by  | 
the  orchestra,  composed  by  a  German  musician 
named  Fayles  (1789),  which  was  called  The  Pres- 
ideiiVs  March,  in  ccmtra'distinction  to  The  March 
of  the  ReroliUionj  then  very  popular.   Ever  after- 
wards this  air   was  played  by   the  orchestra 
when  the  President  entered  the  theatre.     But 
the  public  would  call  feu*  The  March  of  the  Revo- 
lution as  soon  as  Tlie  President's  March  was  end- . 


od.    The  latter  air  is  now  known  as  Hail  Co- 
lumbia (which  see). 

Presidents'  Messages.  Washington  and 
Adams,  like  the  mouarchs  of  England,  read 
their  speeches  at  the  opening  of  the  national 
Legislature  in  person  ;  but  the  inaugural  ad- 
dress of  Jeflerson,  which  was  more  to  the  peo- 
ple than  to  Congi'ess,  was  the  last  delivered 
orally.  After  that  his  messages  at  the  opening 
of  Congress  and  on  special  occasioni;,  made  in 
writing,  were  sent  to  the  presiding  ofiScer  of 
the  House  addressed,  by  his  private  secretary — 
a  pi-actice  ever  since  followed.  Jefferson  also 
discontinued  the  practice  of  holding  levees,  hut 
it  was  reintroduced  by  Madison  and  his  charm- 
ing wife  after  he  became  President. 

Presidents  of  the  United  States.  The  nniou 
of  the  English-American  colonies  and  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Republic  of  the  United  States  was 
begun  at  the  organization  of  the  First  Conti- 
nental Cougi-ess,  in  1774.  The  Presidenta  of 
that  and  succeeding  Congresses  properly  rank 
as  President-s  of  the  United  States.  So  rank- 
ing, Peyton  Randolph,  of  Virginia,  was  chosen  the 
first  President,  in  September,  1774.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Henry  Middleton,  of  South  Carolina, 
Oct.  23, 1774,  on  account  of  Mr.  Randolph's  sick- 
ness. He  served  only  t  hi-ee  days,  when  the  Con- 
gress adjourned.  On  May  19, 1775,  John  Hancock, 
of  Massachusetts,  was  chosen  President,  and  held 
the  office  until  the  autunm  of  1777.  Henfy  Lau- 
rens, of  South  Caix)lina,  became  President  Nov. 
1, 1777.  John  Jay,  of  New  York,  succeeded  Lau- 
rens. Dec.  10, 1778,  soon  after  which  the  latter  was 
appointed  minister  to  Holland.  Samuel  Hunting- 
ton, of  Connecticut,  was  chosen  President  Sept. 
28,  1779,  when  Jay  was  appointed  minister  to 
Spain.  He  was  succeeded  by  Thomas  McKoan, 
of  Pennsylvania,  July  10,  1781,  who,  in  turn, 
gave  place  to  John  Hanson f.of  Maryland,  Nov.  5, 
1781.  £lias  Boudinoty  of  Hagnenot  descent,  a 
native  of  Philmlelphia,  was  chosen  President 
Nov.  5,  1782.  Tliomas  Mifflin,  also  a  native  of 
Philadelphia,  was  chosen  President  Oct.  3, 1783, 
and  was  followed  by  Richard  Henry  Lee,  of  Vir- 
ginia, Nov.  30, 1784.  Nathaniel  Gorham,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, followed  Lee,  by  appointment,  June  6, 
1786,  and  gave  place  to  General  Arthur  Si,  Clair, 
Feb.  2, 1787.  Cyi^  GHffin,  chosen  Jan.  22, 1788, 
to  succeed  St.  Clair,  who  was  appointed  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Northwest  Ten-itory,  was  the  last 
of  the  Presidents  of  the  Continental  Congress, 
which  expired  March  4,  1789.  Then  the  new 
government,  under  the  national  Constitution, 
went  into  operation,  and  George  Washington,  who 
hiui  been  chosen  President,  became  the  first 
chief  magistrate  of  the  new  nation.  The  table 
on  the  following  page  gives  some  important  Bt4i- 
tistics  of  the  succeeding  Presidents  from  Wash- 
ingt-on  to  Hayes,  with  the  names  of  the  Vice- 
Presidents. 

President's  Proclamations  (18(i5).  On  April 
11,1865,  President  Lincoln  issued  two  proclama- 
tions: one  declaring  the  closing,  until  further 
notice,  of  ceitain  ports  in  the  Southern  StJites, 
whereof  the  blockade  liad  been  raised  by  their 
capture,  respectively;   and  the  other  demaud- 
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George  WasbiDgtou. . 
John  Adams. 

Thomas  JefTereon. . . . 

James  Hadisoa 

James  Monroe. 

JohnQ.  Adams 

Andrew  Jackson 

Martin  Van  Buren. . . 
William  H.  Harrison. 

John  Tyler 

James  K.  Polk 

Zachary  Taylor 

Millard  Fillmore..... 

Franklin  Pierce 

James  Buchanan 

Abraham  Lincoln — 

Andrew  Johnson. . . . . 

Ulysses  S.  Grant . . . . 

Rutherford  B.  Hayes. 


l1 

si 

'^Sd 

Bora. 

DM. 

II 

VicB.PaBin>B3m. 

Vn. 

1732 

1799 

1789 

John  Adama 

Mass. 

1735 

1826 

1797 

Thomas  Jefferson.* 

Va. 

1743 

1826 

1801 

(Aaron  Burr, 
t  George  Clinton. 

Va. 

1751 

1836 

1809 

( George  Clinton, 
t  Elbridge  Gerry. 

Va. 

1758 

1831 

1817 

Daniel  0.  Tompkins. 

Mass. 

1767 

1848 

1825 

John  C.  Calhoun. 

Tenn. 

1767 

1845 

1829 

f  John  C.Calhoun. 
( Martin  Van  Buren. 

N.Y. 

1782 

1862 

1837 

Richard  M.  Johnson. 

Ohio. 

1773 

1841 

1841 

John  Tyler. 

Va. 

1790 

1862 

1841 

Tenn. 

1796 

1849 

1845 

George  M.  Dallas. 

La. 

1784 

1860 

1849 

Millard  Fillmore. 

N.Y. 

1800 

1874 

1850 

N.H. 

1804 

1869 

1853 

William  R.  King. 

Penn. 

1791 

1868 

1857 

J.  C.  Breckinridge. 

IlL 

1809 

1865 

1861 

(Hannibal  Hamliu. 
1  Andrew  Johnson. 

Tenn. 

1808 

1875 

1865 

111. 

1822 

.... 

1869 

(Schuyler  Colfax. 
I  Henry  Wilson. 

Oh'o. 

1822 

.... 

1877 

William  A.  Wheeler. 

ing,  henceforth,  for  American  vessels  in  foreign 
ports,  on  penalty  of  retaliation,  those  privileges 
and  iinmnnities  which  had  hitherto  been  denied 
them  on  the  plea  of  according  eqnal  belligerent 
rights  to  the  Repnblic  and  its  internal  enemies. 

Presqne  Isle,  Fort,  was  the  chief  point  of 
commnnication  between  Fort  Pitt  (now  Pitts- 
Unrgh)  and  Fort  Niagara.  It  was  on  the  site  of 
Erie,  Penn.  It  was  garrisoned  by  twenty-fonr 
men.  On  Jnne  20,  1763,  it  was  attacked  by  In- 
dians, and,  after  defending  it  two  days,  the  com- 
mander, paralyzed  by  teiTor,  snrreiidered  the 
post.  Several  of  the  garrison  were  murdered, 
and  the  commander  and  a  few  others  were  car- 
rietl  to  Detroit     (See  Pontitui'B  War,) 

Preston,  William,  was  born  near  Louisville, 
Ky.,  Oct.  16, 1816;  died  in  1862.  He  served,  in 
the  war  against  Mexico,  as  lienten  ant-col  on  el 
of  Kentucky  volunteers,  and  afterwards  was  in 
his  state  Legislature.  In  1851  he  was  elected 
to  Congress,  and  in  March,  185^,  President  Bu- 
chanan appointed  him  envoy -extraordinary  to 
the  court  of  Spain.  When  the  Civil  War  broke 
out,  Mr.  Preston  resigned  his  ofiSce,  and  hastened 
home  to  join  the  Secessionists  of  Kentucky  in 
efforts  to  carry  that  state  out  of  the  Union.  At 
the  Secession  Convention  at  Russellville,  he  was 
appointed  a  commissioner  to  visit  Richmond, 
and  negotiate  for  the  admission  of  Kentucky 
into  the  Confederacy,  and  accepted  the  commis- 
sion of  brigadier- general  in  the  Confederate 
army.  He  was  aid  to  his  brother-in-law,  Gen- 
eral A.  Sidney  Johnston,  at  the  battle  of  Shiloh 
(which  see),  and  he  served  under  Bragg  in  his 
invasion  of  Kentucky. 

PrevoBt,  AuGUSTiXE,  was  horn  at  Geneva, 
Switzerland;  died  at  Burnet,  Eng.,  May  5,  1768. 
Ho  served  as  captain  under  Wolfe  at  Quebec. 
He  came  to  America,  a  British  colonel,  in  1778, 
and  distinguished  himself  in  Georgia  (see  Sun- 
hurp  and  Brier  Creek,  Battle  at\  especially  in  his 
defence  of  Savannah,  in  1779,  for  which  lie  was 
promoted  to  mnjor-general.  (See  Siefje  of  Savan- 
mah.)    He  had  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 


capture  Charleston  a  few 
months  before. 

Provost,  Sir  George, 
was  born  in  New  York, 
May  19, 1767;  died  in  Eng- 
land, Jan.  5, 1816.  He  en- 
tered the  army  in  his  youth, 
and  served  with  distinc- 
tion in  the  military  opera- 
tions of  the  British  in  the 
West  Indies,  especially  at 
St.  Lucia.  In  January, 
1805,  he  was  made  a  major- 
general,  and  in  November 
a  baronet.  He  was  second 
in  conmiand  at  the  capture 
of  Martinique  (1808),  and 
the  same  year  he  became 
Governor  of  Nova  Scotia. 
He  was  made  lieutenant- 
general  in  1811,  and  in 
June  of  that  year  he  suc- 
ceeded Sir  James  Craig  as 
Governor  of  Canada,  which  office  he  retained 
until  his  return  to  England,  in  1814.  He  ably 
defended  Canada  in  the  War  of  181^15.  With 
a  large  force  of  Wellington's  veterans,  he  in- 
va<led  New  York  in  Septenjber,  1814,  and  was 
defeated  in  battle  at  Plattsburg  on  the  11th. 
(See  Plattsburg f  Battles  at,  on  Land  and  Water.) 

PrevoBt'B  Flight  from  Plattsburg.  The  cause 
of  the  sudden  panic  of  the  British  troops  at 
Plattsburg,  and  their  pi-ecipitons  flight  on  the 
night  of  the  battle  there  (»e>e  Plattsburg,  Battles  at, 
on  Land  and  Water),  was  inexplicable.  The  late 
Rev.  Eleazar  Williams  (which  see)  informed  the 
writer  that  it  Avas  the  result  of  a  clever  trick  ar- 
ranged by  him  (Williams),  who  was  then  in  the 
military  service,  as  commander  of  a  secret  corps 
of  observation,  or  "  spies,"  as  they  wei-e  called  in 
the  Western  Army.  Governor  Chittenden,  of  Ver- 
mont, restrained  the  militia  of  his  state  from 
leaving  it-  A  few  days  before  the  battle,  an 
officer  (Colonel  Fassett)  fi-oni  that  state  assured 
Macomb  that  the  militia  would  cross  the  lake 
in  spite  of  the  governor.  After  the  officer  left, 
Williams  suggested  to  Macomb  that  a  letter 
from  Fassett,  declaring  that  a  heavy  body  of 
militia  wei-e  about  to  cross  the  lake,  sent  so  as 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  British  general, 
would  have  a  salutary  effect.  Macomb  directed 
Williams  to  carry  out  the  plan.  Ho  went  over 
to  Burlington,  and  received  from  Fassett  a  let- 
ter to  Macomb,  in  which  he  said  Chitt^judeu  was 
marching  with  10,000  men  for  St  Albans,  that 
5000  men  were  marching  from  St.  Lawrence 
County,  and  that  4000  from  Washington  Coun- 
ty were  in  motion.  This  letter  Williams  placed 
in  the  hands  of  a  shi-ewd  Irishwoman  at  Cum- 
berland Head,  who  took  it  to  Provost  just  after 
the  battle  at  Plattsburg  had  ended.  Prevost, 
who  was  naturally  timid,  was  greatly  alaimed 
by  the  "intercepted"  letter,  and  at  a  little  past 
midnight  his  whole  army  were  flying  in  haste 
towards  the  Canada  frontier. 

Price  on  Liberty.  Dr.  Price  (see  Price,  Rich- 
ard), in  his  essay  entitled  Obsertations  on  Civil 
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Liberty  and  the  Justice  and  Policy  of  the  War  wiih 
Americay  defined  liberty  to  be  a  goveninient  of 
laws  made  by  coninaon  consent.  Ai-oinid  this 
detinition  clustered  his  argiiiueiits.  But  bis 
masterly  plea  (like  tliat  of  all  otbers)  for  tbe 
Americans  wa«  unavailing,  tbongh  bis  tract 
bad  great  influence  at  bonie,  in  applying  to  the 
actual  condition  of  the  representation  of  bis  owu 
country  the  piinciple  ou  which  America  Justi- 
fied her  resistance.  He  raise«l  a  cry  of  i-efonn 
which  proved  the  death-knell  of  many  abuses. 
Tories  and  Churchmen  denounced  him  us  an 
enemy  to  the  throne  and  Christianity,  and  cari- 
cature was  employed  in  vain  against  him.  A 
print  by  Gillray  exhibited  Price,  Priestley,  and 
others  teanug  in  pieces  acts  of  Parliament  and 
pulling  dowu  churches.  Under  the  picture  were 
these  lines : 

"From  such  implacable  tormontora, 
Fanalirg,  hypocrUeti,  dissenters, 
Cruel  in  power,  and  restless  out. 
And,  when  most  factious,  mopt  devout. 
May  God  preserve  the  Church  and  throne, 
And  George  the  good  that  sits  thereon. 
Nor  may  their  plots  exclude  his  heirs 
From  reigning,  when  the  right  is  theirs  1 
For  should  the  Toot  the  head  command, 
And  Taction  gain  the  up(>erhAnd, 
We  may  expioct  a  ruined  land." 

Price,  Richard,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  a  British  author, 
was  born  at  Tynton,  Glamorganshire,  Wales, 
Feb.  23,  1723 ;  died  in  London,  March  19,  1791. 
He  was  a  dissenting  minister,  and  was  connect- 
ed with  churches  at  Stoke-Newiugton  and  Hack- 
ney, as  pastor  and  preacher,  from  1743  until  a 
short  time  before  his  death.  He  wrote  much 
and  well  on  morals,  politics,  and  political  and 
social  economy.  His  Appeal  on  the  Suhfect  of  the 
National  Debt  is  said  to  have  been  the  founda- 
tion of  Pittas  Sinking  Fund  scheme.  In  1776  he 
published  Observations  on  Civil  Liberty  and  the 
Justice  and  Policy  of  the  War  mth  America.  It 
was  a  powerful  plea  for  justice  and  right,  and 
sixty  thousand  copies  were  distributed.  The 
corporation  of  London  gave  him  a  vote  of  thanks 
and  the  freedom  of  the  city ;  and  in  1778  the 
American  Congi^ess  invited  him  to  become  a  cit- 
izen of  the  United  States,  and  to  aid  them  in  the 
management  of  their  flnances,  promising  him  a 
liberal  remuneration.  In  1783  Yale  College  con- 
ferred on  him  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.,  and 
in  1784  he  published  Observations  on  the  Impor- 
tance of  the  American  Revolution.  His  philosoph- 
ical waitings  procured  for  him  a  fellowship  in 
the  Royal  Society  in  1764. 

Price,  Steruxg,  was  bom  in  Prince  Edward 
County,  Va.,  in  September,  1809  ;  died  at  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  Sept.  29,  1867.  Ho  was  a  member 
of  Congress  from  Missouri  (where  he  settled  in 
1830)  in  1845,  was  colonel  of  Missouri  cavalry  in 
the  war  against  Mexico,  and  in  1847  was  made  a 
brigadier-general  and  military  governor  of  Clii- 
'  hualina.  He  was  Governor  of  Missouri  from  1853 
to  1857,  and  President  of  the  State  Convention 
in  February,  1861.  He  was  made  general-in- 
cliief  of  Missouri,  and  served  tbe  Confederacy 
faithfully  as  a  leader  of  insurgent  forces  through- 
out the  Civil  War.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he 
went  to  Mexico,  but  returned  to  Missouri  in 
1867,  and  died  soon  afterwards. 


Prideaiuc,  John,  was  born  in  Devonshifp, 
Eng.,  in  1718;  died  at  Niagara,  July  19,1759. 
Son  of  Sir  John  Prideanx,  he  entered  the  army, 
and  was  appointed  captain  in  1745,  colonel  in 
1758,  and  brigadier-genei-al  in  1759.  Intrusted 
with  the  duty  of  reducing  Fort  Niagara,  be  led 
a  strong  force  against  it,  and  during  a  siege  he 
was  instantly  killed  by  the  bursting  of  a  cauuon. 

Prince  Regent,  Maniff^to  of  the.  (See 
Manifesto  of  the  Prince  Regent.) 

Prince  (  or  Prence ),  Thomas,  Governor  of 
Plymouth  Colony,  was  born  in  England  in  1601; 
died  at  Plymouth,  Mass.,  March  29,  1673.  He 
arrived  in  America  in  1628,  and  wos  either  As- 
sistant (which  see)  or  Governor  of  Plymouth 
from  1634  to  1673.  He  was  one  of  the  first  set- 
tiers  at  Nauset,  or  Eustlmm,  in  1644,  and  lived 
there  until  1663.  He  was  a  zealous  opposer  of 
the  Quakers,  as  heretics,  though  not  a  i>ei-secntor 
of  them,  and  was  an  earnest  champion  of  popu- 
lar education.  In  spite  of  the  opposition  and 
clamors  of  the  ignorant,  he  procured  i*esources 
for  the  support  of  granunar-schools  in  the  colony. 

Prince,  Thomas,  chronologist,  was  bom  at 
Sandwich,  Mass.,  May  15, 1687  ;  died  in  Boston, 
Oct.  22,  1758.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege in  1707.  He  was  a  minister  of  the  Gospel, 
and,  going  to  Englaiul  in  1709,  he  preached  there 
until  1717,  when  he  returned  to  America,  and  was 
ordained  minister  of  the  ^'  Old  South  Church,'^ 
Boston  (1718),  as  colleague  of  Dr.  Sewall.  In 
1703  Mr.  Prince  began  a  collection  of  private  and 
public  papers  relating  to  the  civil  and  religions 
history  of  New  England,  and  continued  these 
labors  for  fifty  years.  These  he  published  in 
the  form  of  annals  (1736  and  1756>  The  history 
was  brought  down  only  to  1633,  as  he  spent  so 
nnich  time  on  the  introductory  epitome,  begin- 
ning with  the  creation.  His  manuscripts  were 
deposited  in  the  Old  South  Chui-ch,  and  Avere 
partially  destroyed  by^  the  British  while  they 
occupied  Boston,  in  1775-76.  The  remains,  with 
his  books,  form  a  part  of  the  Public  Library'  of 
Boston. 


■■^■^ 


BTBRLIXa   PRICK. 


Princeton,  Battle  at.  Alarmed  by  the  blow 
at  Trenton  (see  Trenton^  Battle  at),  the  British 
broke  up  their  encampments  along  the  Dela- 
ware, and  retired  to  Princet-ou.  'Washington 
thereupon  reoccupied  Trenton,  where  he  was 
speedily  joined  by  three  thousand  six  hundred 
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Pennsylvania  militia.  At  tbat  moment  the  term 
uf  enlistment  of  the  New  England  regiments  ex- 
pired, bat  tlie  persuasions  of  their  officers  and  a 
bounty  of  $10  induced  them  to  remain  for  six 
weeks  longer.  Howe  detained  Cornwallis  (who 
was  about  to  sail  for  England),  and  sent  him  to 
take  command  of  the  concentrated  troops  at 
Princeton,  abont  t«n  miles  northeast  of  Trenton. 
Reinforced  by  ti*oops  from  New  Brunswick,  he 
nmrched  on  Trenton  (Jan.  2, 1777),  where  Wash- 
ington was  encamped  on  high  ground  east  of  a 
small  stream,  near  where  it  enters  the  Delaware. 
After  a  sharp  cannonade  at  a  bridge  and  a  ford, 
the  Britisli  encamped,  feeling  sura  of  capturing 
the  whole  of  Washington's  army  in  the  morning. 
The  position  of  the  latter  was  a  perilous  one. 
He  had  five  thousand  men,  half  of  them  militia 
who  had  been  only  a  few  days  in  camp.  To 
figbt  the  veterans  before  him  would  be  mad- 
ness; to  attempt  to  recross  the  Delaware  in  the 
.fi»oe  of  the  enemy  wouhl  bo  futile.  Washington 
called  a  council  of  war,  and  it  was  decided  t.o 
attempt  to  gain  the  rear  of  the  enemy  during 
the  night,  beat  up  his  quarters  iit  Princeton, 
anil^  it  |n)H!sil>lf',  fjill  on  iiis  hhm  ><  tii  Xi'w  Unms- 
wick.  \Vasliiii>(tnii  ki'iii  liis  cainp-lirrH  biiglttly 
burniii*(,  wilt  hiH  Im^^w^^i^  i^iU-iitly  duwn  tlif  riv- 
er til  Bnvliii^rtiJH  Jiad  small  partii'R  tlirowinH;  ii|i 
intreiiebiiii'iitH  ivitliiii  lu'ariiijT of  Hh*  British  hoii- 
tineli!!^,  iiiicl  at  aliciut  niiiliiiii^lit^  tlu*  wt-athi-r  liav- 
ing  HiKldiMily  l^ecomty  vrry  tuld  and  the  ^j^rnnnil 
hard  fiuzeiu  tlic  uhuli!  Ainerjcan  army  marebfd 


tie  army  had  mysteriously  di8api)eared.  Faint 
sounds  of  cannonading  at  Princeton  reached  the 
ear  of  Cornwallis  at  Trenton.  Although  it  was 
a  keen  winter  morning,  he  thought  it  the  rum- 
bling of  distant  thunder.  General  Erskine  more 
i-eadily  comprehended  the  matter,  and  exclaim- 
ed, "  Thunder  T  To  arms,  general !  Washington 
has  outgeneralled  us !  Let  us  ily  to  the  rescue 
at  Princeton !"  The  anny  was  now  on  the  move 
in  that  direction.  In  the  meantime  the  battle 
at  Princeton  was  sharp  and  decisive.  Mercer's 
forces  wei-e  furiously  attacked  with  the  deadly 
bayonet,  and  they  fled  in  disorder.  The  enemy 
pursued  until,  on  the  bi-ow  of  a  hill,  they  dis- 
covered the  American  regulai-s  and  Pennsylva- 
nia militia,  under  Washington,  marching  to  the 
support  of  Mercer,  who,  in  trying  to  rally  his 
men,  had  his  horse  disabled  under  him,  and  was 
finally  knocked  down  by  a  clubbed  musket,  and 
mortally  wounded.  Just  then  Washington  ap- 
peared, check- 
ed the  flight  ^_^^^d^:^z^^^==z-_^ 
of  the  fugi-  1=^-^--— "=^  ^^  ;!^:H>^-■ 
ti  ves,and ,  with  \~-'^.  ^-^— = -"  ^  IVJ^  =^^i^ 
tlin  III '1[>  fif  \^ 
MoiiUlnrH  ar-  - 
tilk*ry,  iiitLT-  \7 
rt'j>ri*dTlienth- 
fr  lii  it  iaU  rcgi- 
nioiif.  Maw- 
hrMHlwiiwWaHh- 
iigtoQ   briiig- 


VllW  OP  TEK  BATTLV-OROUXD  KRAR  PRIXCKTOX. 


away  utiobserved  by  the  enemy.  By  a  circui- 
tous it>nte,  they  reached  Princeton  (Jan.  3, 1777) 
before  sunrise.  Two  of  three  British  regiments 
lying  at  Princeton  had  just  begun  their  march 
to  join  Cornwallis  at  Trenton.  Their  command- 
er. Colonel  Mawhood,  iirat  discovered  the  ap- 
proaching Americans,  under  General  Mercer,  and 
a  sharp  engagement  ensued,  each  having  two 
field -pieces.  Meanwhile  the  British  at  Trenton 
were  greatly  surprised,  in  the  morning,  to  find 
their  expected  prey  had  escaped.  The  Ameri- 
can camp-fires  were  still  burning,  but  the  lit- 


ing  order  out  of  confusion,  and,  charging  with 
his  artillery,  tried  in  vain  to  seize  Moulder's 
cannon.  At  this  onset  the  Pennsylvanians, 
first  in  line,  began  to  waver,  when  Washing- 
ton, to  encourage  them,  rode  to  the  forefront 
of  danger.  For  a  moment  ho  was  hidden  in 
the  battle-smoke,  and  a  shiver  of  dread  lest 
he  had  fallen  ran  through  the  army.  When 
he  appeared,  unhurt,  a  shout  of  joy  rent  the 
air.  A  fresh  force  of  Americans,  under  Colonel 
Hitchcock,  came  up,  and,  with  Hand's  riflemen, 
were  turning  the  Britisli  left,  when  Mawhood 
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ordere*!  a  retreat.  His  force  (the  Seventieth 
Regiment)  fled  ncross  the  snow-covered  tiehls, 
leaving  two  bra88  cannons  behind  them.  The 
Fifty-fifth  Regiment,  which  had  att^^nipted  to 
reinforce  them,  were  pressed  by  the  New  Eng- 
hmd  trcM)p8,  nnder  Stark,  Poor,  Patterson,  Reed, 
.and  others,  and  were  joined  in  their  flight  tow- 
ards New  Bninswick  by  the  Fortieth,  who  had 
not  taken  part  in  the  action.  A  British  regi- 
ment in  the  strong  stone-built  Nassau  Hall,  of 


NASflAU  HALL,  PKINCKTON  OOLLfitiK. 

the  College  of  Now  Jersey,  was  cannonaded, 
and  soon  surrendered.  In  tliis  short  but  sharp 
battle  the  British  lost,  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
prisoners,  about  four  hundred  and  thirty  men. 
The  American  loss  was  about  one  hundred,  in- 
cluding Colonels  Haslet  and  Ptitter,  Mjgor  Mor- 
ris, and  Captains  Sliippen,  Fleming,  and  Neal. 
Mercer  died  nine  days  after  the  battle.  When 
Cornwallis  amved  at  Princeton,  Washington 
and  his  little  army  and  ]irisoners  were  far  un 
their  way  towanls  the  Millstone  River,  in  hot 
pnrsnitof  the  Fortieth  and  Fifty-fifth  regiments. 
Washington  relinquished  the  chase  because  of 
the  great  fatigue  of  the  American  soldiei*s ;  and 
moving  on  to  Movristown,  in  East  Jersey,  there 
established  the  winter-qnart«'rs  of  the  army.  He 
was  nniversally  applniuled.  It  is  said  that  Fred- 
erick the  Great,  of  Prussia,  declared  that  the 
achievements  of  Wasliington  and  his  little  band 
<»f  patriots,  between  the  25tli  of  December,  1776, 
and  the  4th  of  January,  1777,  were  the  most 
brilliant  of  any  rccordefl  in  military  history. 

Pring,  Martin.     (See  Xeic  England.) 

Printing.  The  first  printing  in  America  was 
done  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  in  1539.  There  were 
then  about  two  hundred  printing-offices  in  Eu- 
rope. The  second  press  was  set  up  at  Lima,  Pern, 
in  1586,  and  the  third  was  erected  at  Cambridge, 
Miiss.,  in  1639.  In  1638  Rev.  Jesse  Glover  start- 
ed for  Massachusetts  with  his  family,  having  in 
his  care  a  printing-press  given  to  the  colony  by 
some  friends  in  Holland.  He  was  accompanied 
by  Stephen  Day,  a  competent  printer.  Mr.  Glov- 
er died  on  the  voyage, and  his  widow  became  the 


wife  of  the  first  president  of  Hanrard  Collega 
Under  the  direction  of  the  authorities  at  Boston, 
Day  set  up  the  press  at  Cambridge,  and  began 
printing  there  in  January,  1639.  Its  fii-st  produc- 
tion was  2'he  Freeman's  Oaik,  and  the  fii-st  litera- 
ry work  issued  by  it  was  a  new  metrical  version 
of  the  Psalms,  a  revision  of  those  of  Sternhold 
and  Hopkins.  This  was  the  beginning  of  l>o«ik- 
printing  in  the  United  States.  It  was  f*irty 
years  before  another  printing-press  was  set  up 
in  this  country.  The  first  printiiig- 
press  at  work  west  of  the  Alleghany 
Mountains  was  in  Cincinnati,  in  1793, 
and  the  first  %vest  of  the  Mississippi  was 
in  St.  LouiH,  in  1808. 

Prlnting-preBs,  The.  Wonderful  im- 
j»rovements  have  been  made  in  the  con- 
struction of  printing-pi-esses  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  within  the  present  centnry. 
The  press  on  which  Benjamin  Franklin 
worked  as  a  jonrneyman  printer,  in 
1725,  was  very  little  impi*oved  nntil 
1H17,  when  Ge«»rge  Clymer,  of  Philadel- 
phia, invented  the  "  Ctdnmbian  "  pi^ess. 
It  was  the  first  important  improvement. 
The  power  was  applied  by  a  compound 
lever.  In  1829  Samuel  Rust  invented 
the  "Washington  '*  press,  which  super- 
seded others  for  a  while.  The  dubbing- 
balls,  before  used,  were  sncceeded  by 
inking-rollers,  and  later  a  self-inking 
apparatus  was  used.  With  that  ma- 
chine a  good  workman  could  turn  off 
two  thousand  sheets  a  day.  Daniel  Treadwell, 
of  Boston,  invented  the  first  **  power -press," 
and  in  1830  Samuel  Adams,  of  the  same  citj', 
invented  the  celebrated  "Adams"  pi-ess,  which 
is  still  used  for  fine  book-work.  It  was  im- 
proved by  his  son  Isaac.  Every  operation, 
excepting  the  feeding  of  the  sheets  (and  souie- 
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times  that)  is  done  automatically.  The  first 
"rotary"  press  for  rapid  newspaper -printing 
was  mnde  by  a  German  mechanic  in  Loudon, 
and  used  to  print  the  London  Ttmes^  in  1814. 
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It  gave  eii^ht'een  huudred  impressions  in  an 
Itotir.  An  improved  machine  was  made  for 
the  TimeSjiu  1848,  which  threw  off  ten  thonsand 
sheets  au  bonr.  The  Hoes,  of  New  York,  made 
many  and  great  improvements  in  printing-ma- 
chines, and  between  1850  and  1860  they  made 
sucoessfnl  attempts  to  print  from  a  roll  of 
paper,  on  both  sides  of  the  sheet.  Difficulties 
that  at  first  appeared  have  been  overcome,  and 
now  Hoe's  *' Perfecting''  press  prints  a  newspa- 
lier  on  both  sides  and  folds  it,  ready  for  deliv- 
ery, at  the  rate  of  fifteen  to  eighteen  thonsand 
im  honr.  It  was  a  good  day's  work  when  Frank- 
lin's old  press  gave  two  hundred  and  fifty  im- 
pressions an  hour. 

Pzinting  Pzobibited  in  Virginia.  In  reply 
to  qnestions  of  the  Plantation  Committee  (see 
Board  of  Trade  and  Plantations),  Governor  Berke- 
ley, in  1671,  report45d :  "  We  have  forty-eight  par- 
ishes, and  our  ministers  are  well  paid,  and  by  my 
consent  should  be  better  if  they  would  pray  of- 
tener  and  preach  less.  But  as  of  all  other  com- 
modities, so  of  this — the  worat  are  sent  out  to  us ; 
und  there  are  few  that  we  can  boast  of,  since 
the  persecution  in  Cromweirs  tyranny  drove 
divers  worthy  men  from  hither.  But  I  thank 
God  there  are  no  free  schools  nor  priuting,  and 
I  hope  we  shall  not  have  theui  these  hundred 
years;  for  learning  has  brought  disobedience 
and  heresy  and  sects  into  the  world,  and  print- 
ing has  divulged  them,  and  libels  against  the 
best  government.  God  keep  us  from  both!" 
The  authorities  in  Virginia  continued  t<o  hold 
this  view  after  Berkeley  had  left.  In  1680  John 
Bnckner,  having  brought  a  printing-press  to 
Virginia,  printed  the  laws  of  that  session  for 
a  while.  Governor  Culpepper  and  his  Coun- 
cil called  him  to  account  and  compelled  him 
to  give  bonds  that  he  would  print  no  more 
until  his  majesty's  pleasure  should  be  known. 
Royal  instructions  came  positively  forbidding 
any  printing  in  the  colony.  (See  Navigation 
Acta,) 

PiiflonerB,  Exchanqb  of,  during  the  Civil 
War.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War  pris- 
oners were  taken  on  both  sides.  The  question 
instantly  occurred  to  the  government,  Can  we 
exchange  prisoners  with  rebels  against  the  na- 
tional anthority  without  thereby  ackno\r1edg- 
iiig  the  Confederate  government,  so  called,  as  a 
government  in  fact  f  They  could  not ;  but  hu- 
manity took  precedence  of  policy,  and  an  ar- 
rangement was  made  for  an  exchange  of  pris- 
oners. Colonel  W.  H.  Ludlow  was  chosen  for 
the  service  by  the  national  government ;  Rob- 
ert Quid  was  chosen  by  the  Confederates.  The 
former  commissioner  had  his  headqnartera  at 
Fortress  Monroe ;  the  latter  at  Richmond.  Pris- 
oners were  sent  in  boats  to  and  from  each  place. 
This  business  went  regularly  on  until  it  was  in- 
terrupted by  Jefferson  Davis  near  the  close  of 
1862.  Because  the  government  chose  to  use 
the  loyal  negroes  as  soldiers,  Davis's  fiery  an- 
ger was  kindled.  On  Dec.  23  he  issued  a 
most  extraoi-dinary  proclamation,  the  tone  of 
which  more  than  anything  else  doubtless 
cansed  foreign  governments  to  hesitate  aboat 
II.— 23 


introducing  the  Confederacy  into  the  family 
of  nations.  In  it  he  outlawed  a  major-general 
of  the  Union  army  (see  Butler  in  New  Orleans 
and  Woman  Order,  The),  and  he  directed  in  that 
proclamation  that  all  negro  soldiers  who  might 
be  taken  piisonei-s,  and  all  commissioned  offi- 
cers serving  in  company  with  them  who  should 
be  captured,  should  be  handed  over  to  state 
governments  for  execution,  the  negroes  as  in- 
surgent slaves,  the  white  officers  as  inciters  of 
servile  insurrection.  The  government  felt  mor- 
ally bound  to  aiford  equal  lA'oteqtion  to  all  its 
citizen  soldiers  of  whatever  hue.  When  Davis, 
in  a  message  to  the  Confederate  Congress  (Jan. 
12, 1863),  announced  his  determination  to  deliv- 
er all  white  officers  commanding  negro  troops, 
who  might  be  captured,  to  state  authorities  to 
be  hung,  and  to  treat  those  troops  as  rebels 
against  their  masters,  the  national  Congress 
took  the  matter  up.  Davis's  proclamation  and 
message  were  followed  by  his  instructions  to 
Robert  Ould  not  to  consider  captive  negro  sol- 
diers as  prisoners  of  war.  After  that  no  quarter 
was  given,  in  many  instances,  where  colored 
troops  were  employed,  and  the  black  flag  was 
carried  against  officers  commanding  them.  The 
government  felt  compelled  to  refuse  any  more 
exchanges  until  the  Confederates  should  treat 
all  prisoners  alike.  In  August,  1863,  when  the 
national  commissioner  of  prisoners  demanded 
that  negro  captives  should  be  treated  as  prison- 
ers of  war  and  exchanged,  Commissioner  Ould 
replied :  ^^  We  will  die  in  the  last  ditch  before 
giving  up  the  right  to  send  slaves  back  to  slav- 
ery." The  Confederat'C  government  thns  effect- 
ually shut  the  door  of  exchange,  and  fearfully 
increased  the  number  and  terrible  sufferings  of 
the  Union  prisoners  in  their  hands.  These  suf- 
ferings have  been  detailed  in  official  reports, 
personal  narratives,  and  otherwise ;  and  there 
seems  to  be  conclusive  testimony  to  show  that 
the  order  of  Davis  concerning  negro  prisoners 
was  to  deliberately  stop  exchanges  and  enable 
the  Confederates  to  destroy  or  permanently  dis- 
able Union  prisoners  by  the  slow  process  of 
physical  exhaustion,  by  means  of  starvation  or 
unwholesome  food.  General  Meredith,  commis- 
sioner of  prisoners  at  Forti*ess  Monroe,  said  in  a 
letter:  <'0n  the  25th  of  November  I  offered  to 
send  immediately  to  City  Point  12,000  or  more 
Confederate  prisoners,  to  be  exchanged  for  Na- 
tional soldiers  confined  in  the  South.  This  prop- 
osition was  distinctly  and  unequivocally  refused 
by  Mr.  Ould.  And  why  f  Because  the  damna- 
ble plans  of  the  rebel  goyernment  in  relation  to 
out  poor  captured  soldiers  had  not  been  fully 
earned  out."  The  testimony  seems  clear  that 
the  Union  prisoners  at  Richmond,  Danville,  Sal- 
isbury, and  Anderson ville  were  subjected  to  cru- 
elties and  poisonous  food  for  the  double  purpose 
of  crippling  and  reducing  the  National  force 
and  of  striking  terror  int«  the  Northern  popula- 
tion, in  order  to  prevent  enlistments.  When 
General  John  Winder,  Davis's  general  commis- 
sary of  prisoners,  went  from  Richmond  to  take 
charge  of  the  Union  prisoners  at  Anderson  ville-, 
the  Examiner  of  that  city  exclaimed :  *^  Thank 
God  that  Richmond  is  at  last  rid  of  old  Winder! 
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Qod  have  mercy  upon  those  to  whom  he  hms 
been  seutP  (See  Andenonrille  and  other  Con" 
federate  FrUons.)  Meanwhile  the  Confederate 
prisouers  of  war  had  been  well  fed  and  ha- 
manely  treated.  This  the  Confederate  anthor- 
Ities  well  knew;  and  when,  in  all  the  Confed- 
erate priftons,  the  Union  captives  wore  no  bet- 
ter, as  soldiers,  than  dead  men  —  an  army  of 
40,000  skeletons — Mr.  Ould  proposed,  in  a  letter 
to  Qeueral  Butler  (Aug.  10,  1864)  a  resnniption 
of  exchange,  man  for  man.  And  when  such  re- 
sumption began,  the  difference  between  Union 
skeletons  and  vigorous  Confederate  soldiers  was 
acknowledged  by  On  Id,  who  wrote  exult  ingly 
from  City  Point  to  General  Winder:  "The  ar- 
rangement I  have  made  works  largely  in  onr 
favor.  We  get  rid  of  a  set  of  miserable  wretch- 
es, and  receive  some  of  the  best  material  I  ever 
saw.^  At  the  middle  of  autumn  ( 1864 )  ar- 
rangement's fur  special  exchanges  were  made, 
and  Lieutenant-colonel  Mulfonl  went  with  ves- 
sels to  Savannah  to  receive  and  take  to  Annap- 
olis 12,000  Union  prisoners  from  Andorsonville 
and  elsewhere.  In  these  the  writer  saw  (De- 
cember, 1864)  the  horrible  effects  of  treatment 
in  Confederate  prison-pens.  The  records  of  the 
War  Department  sh<iw  that  during  the  war 
220,000  Confederate  soldiers  were  captured,  of 
whom  26,436  died  of  wounds  or  diseases  during 
their  captivity ;  while,  of  126,940  Union  soldiers 
captured,  nearly  22,576  died  while  prisoners — 
or  a  little  more  than  11  per  cent,  of  the  Confed- 
erates, and  more  than  17  per  cent,  of  the  Union- 
ists. 

Prloonera^  First  Exchanob  of.  Late  in 
1776  an  arrangement  was  made  for  an  exchange 
of  prisonei-s  between  the  Americans  and  British. 
The  latter  had  taken  about  five  thousand  pris- 
oners, and  many  of  these  had  suffered  terribly 
in  the  prisons  in  and  around  New  York.  (See 
Prisons  and  Prison-ships.)  The  Americans  held 
about  three  thousand.  At  first  the  British  re- 
fused to  exchange,  on  the  ground  that  tlie  Amer- 
icans were  rebels;  but  after  Howe's  arrival  at 
New  York  he  hod  opened  negotiations  on  the 
subjectu  A  good  deal  of  obstruction  had  oc- 
curred on  account  of  the  refusal  of  Congress  to 
fulfil  the  stipulations  made  by  Arnold  at  the  Ce- 
dars. (See  CedarSy  Affair  at  the.)  But  finally  a 
cartel  was  arranged,  and  a  partial  exchange  was 
effected  early  in  1777.  As  the  Americans  had 
no  prisoner  of  equal  rank  with  General  Charles 
Lee  (which  see),  they  offered  in  exchange  for 
him  six  Hessian  field-officers  captured  at  Tren- 
t-on.  Lee  was  claimed  by  Howe  as  a  deserter 
from  the  British  army,  and  the  exchange  was  at 
first  refused.  Howe  had  received  orders  to  send 
Lee  to  England ;  but  the  fear  of  retaliation  upon 
British  prisoners,  and  some  important  revela- 
tions made  by  Lee,  caused  him  to  be  kept  in 
America,  and  finally  exchanged  for  General 
Robert  Prescott.  (See  Treason  of  General  Lee.) 
There  were  other  reasons  for  delay  in  the  ex- 
change of  prisoners.  The  prisoners  in  the  hands 
of  the  British  were  returned  half-starved  and 
disabled,  and  Washington  refused  to  send  back 
an  equal  number  of  healthy  British  and  Hessian 
prisoners.    JBesldes,  those  who  came  back  were 


persons  whose  terms  of  service  generally  bad 
expired,  and  would  be  lost  to  the  Continental 
army;  while  every  person  sent  to  the  British 
army  waa  a  healthy  recruit.  For  this  reason 
Congress  was  in  no  haste  to  exchange. 

Prifloners  lor  Debt.    The  suffering  of  pris- 
oners for  debt,  which  impelled  General  Ogle- 
thorpe to  propose  colonizing  a  region  in  Amer- 
ica with  them,  was  terrible  in  the  extreme.  The 
writings  of  Howard  and  the  pencil  of  Hogarth 
have  vividly  depicted  them ;  yet  these  do  not 
convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  old  debtors'  pris- ' 
ons  of  England.     The  merchant,  nnfortnnate  in 
his  business,  was  often  plunged  from  afflnenoe 
and  social  honor  and  usefulness  to  the  dreadful 
dens  of  filth  and  misery  called  prisons.     Ogle- 
thor|)e  had  stood  before  one  of  the  victims  of 
the  cruel  law.     He  had  been  a  distinguished 
London  alderman,  a  thrifty  merchant,  and  high- 
ly CHteemed  for  his  integrity  and  benevolence. 
As  a  *'  merchant  prince,''  he  had  been  a  commer- 
cial leader.    Great  losses  made  him  a  banknipt 
His  creditors  sent  him  to  prison.     In  a  moment 
he  was  coni|)eIled  to  leave  a  happy  home,  de- 
lightful society,  and  luxurious  ease  for  a  loath- 
some prison -cell,  there  to  herd  with  debased 
and  criminal  society.     One  by  one  his  friends 
who  could  aid  him  in  keeping  famine  from  his 
wretched  abode  disappeared,  and  he  was  forgot- 
ten by  the  outride  world.    He  had  been  twenty- 
three  years  in  Jail  when  Oglethorpe  saw  him. 
Gray -haired,  ragged,  haggard,  and  perishing 
with  hunger,  he  lay  upon  a  heap  of  filUiy  straw 
in  a  dark,  damp,  uuveutilated  room.     His  de- 
voted wife,  who  had  shared  his  misery  for  eigh- 
teen years,  had  just  starved  to  death,  and  her 
bo<ly  lay  in  rags  by  his  side,  silent  and  cold. 
An  hour  befora  he  had  begged  his  Jailer  to  re- 
move her  body  to  the  prison  burying-ground. 
The  inhuman  wretch,  who  was  acquainted  with 
the  prisoner's  history,  had  refused  with  an  oath, 
and  said,  with  cruel  irony, "  Send  for  your  al- 
derman's coach  to  take  her  to  Westminster  Ab- 
bey !"     The  scene  led  to  the  foundation  of  the 
colony  of  Georgia,   {^e  Georgia^  Colony  of  .)   The 
fate  of  this  London  alderman  was  worse  than 
that  of  the  debtors  of  Greece  and  Rome,  who 
were  sold  into  slavery  bj'  their  creditors.    Laws 
for  the  imprisonment  of  debtors  disgraced  the 
statute-books  of  our  states  until  within  a  com- 
paratively few  years.     When  Lafayett-e  visited 
our  country  in  1824-25  he  found  Colonel  Barton, 
the  captor  of  General  Prescott  in  Rhode  Inland, 
in  a  prison  for  debt,  and  released  him  by  the 
payment  of  the  creditor's  demand.    Robert  Mor- 
ris, whose  financial  ability  was  the  main  de- 
pendence of  the  colonies  in  carrying  on  the  war 
for  independence,  was  a  prisoner  for  debt  in  his 
old  age.     Red- Jacket,  the  Seneca  chief,  once 
Raw  a  mau  put  in  jail  in  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  for  debt. 
His  remark — "He  no  catch  beaver  there!" — 
fully  illustrated  the  unwisdom  of  such  laws; 
for  surely  a  man  in  prison  cannot  earn  money 
to  pay  a  debt.     Public  attention  was  thorough- 
ly aroused  to  the  cruelties  of  the  law  when  John 
G.  Whittier  wrote  his  stirring  poem.  The  Pi-ison- 
erfor  Debt,  in  which  he  thus  alluded  to  Colonel 
Barton : 
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**  What  hath  the  gray-haired  prisoner  done  f 
Hath  marder  stained  his  hands  with  gore? 

Ah,  no!  his  crime's  a  fouler  one- 
God  made  the  old  man  poor. 

For  this  he  shares  a  felon's  cell,  ^ 

The  Attest  earthly  type  of  hell  I 

For  this,  the  boon  for  which  he  poured 

His  young  blood  on  the  invader's  sword, 

And  counted  light  the  fearful  cost— 

His  blood-gained  liberty  is  lost ! 
*  •  •  *  •  * 

*'Down  with  the  law  that  binds  him  there! 
Unworthy  freemen,  let  it  find 

No  refbge  fjnom  the  withering  curse 
Of  God  and  human  kind  ! 

Open  the  prisoner's  living  tomb, 

And  usher  fh)m  its  brooding  gloom 

The  victims  of  your  savage  code 

To  the  free  sun  and  air  of  God ! 

No  longer  dare  as  crime  to  brand 

The  chastening  of  the  Almighty's  hand !" 

It  is  believed  tbat  this  poem  did  much  to  bring 
ubont  a  repeal  of  tbe  cruel  laws  of  imprison- 
ineiit  for  debt.  It  was  abolished  in  tbe  State 
of  New  York,  except  in  certain  specified  cases, 
in  the  year  1831.  Such  laws  have  since  beeu 
;;radual1y  dropped  from  the  statnte- books  of 
other  states;  and  now  the  legislation  of  the 
State  of  New  York  may  be  assumed,  in  its  gen- 
oral  features,  as  the  prevalent  system  through- 
ont  the  United  States  in  respect  to  the  coercive 
remedy  for  the  collection  of  debts  by  process 
against  tbe  person. 

PriaoneiB  from  Qtiebea  The  pi-isoners  of 
war  captured  at  Quebec  Dec.  31, 1775,  five  hun- 
dred in  number,  and  released  on  parole  by  Carle- 
ton,  arrived  at  £lizabetht4)wn  Point,  N.  J.,  on 
Sept.  24,  1776.  They  were  so  overjoyed  on 
reaching  the  shore,  just  before  midnight,  that 
they  could  not  sleep,  *^  but  ran  a  race  to  Eliza- 
bethtown,^  and  *^  passed  the  night  in  singing, 
dancing,  screaming,  and  raising  the  Indian  halloo 
from  excess  of  joy."  Among  them  was  Colonel 
Daniel  Morgan,  the  intrepid  leader  of  riflemen, 
who  was  soon  afterwards  exchanged. 

PxlBoners  of  War,  Measures  for  Release 
OF.  On  April  15, 1783,  Congress  resolve<l  "  Tbat 
the  agent  of  mariners  cause  all  tlie  naval  prison- 
ers to  be  set  at  liberty ;"  also,  "  Tbat  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  in  conjunction  with  the  commander- 
in-chief,  make  proper  airrangements  for  setting 
at  liberty  all  land  prisoners." 

PxlBons  and  Prison-shipfl,  British,  at  New 
York.  The  British  in  New  York  confined  the 
American  prisoners  of  war  in  various  large 
buildings,  the   most   spacious  of  which   were 


TAlf  OORTLANDT'S  SUOAR-HOUaiC. 

churches   and   sugar  -  houses.      In   the  North 
Dutch  Church,  corner  of  Fulton  and  William 


streets,  were  confined  at  one  time  eight  hun- 
dred prisoners;  and  in  the  Middle  Dutch 
Chnrch,  corner  of  Nassan  and  Liberty  streets, 
room  was  made  for  thi'ee  thousand  prisoners. 
Both  churches  were  stripped  of  their  pews, 
and  floore  were  laid  from  one  gallery  to  the 
other.  Smaller  churches  were  used  for  hospi- 
tals. Rbinelander's,  Van  Cortlandt's,  and  Liv- 
ingston's sugar-houses  contained  hundreds  of 
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prisoners,  whose  sufferings  for  want  of  firesh 
air,  food,  and  cleanliness  were  dreadful.  Under 
Commissaries  Loriug,  Sprout,  and  others,  and 
particularly  under  the  infamous  Provost-mar- 
shal Cfunningham,  the  prisoners  in  these  build- 
ings and  the  provost  Jail  received  the  most 
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bmtal  treatment.  Hundreds  died  and  were 
cast  into  pits  without  any  funeral  ceremonies. 
The  heat  of  summer  was  suffocating  in  the 
sugar-house  prisons.  ^^  I  saw,"  says  Dunlap,  in 
describing  the  one  in  Liberty  Street,  "every 
narrow  aperture  of  those  stone  walls  filled  with 
human  heads,  face  above  face,  seeking  a  portion 
of  the  external  air."  For  many  weeks  the  dead- 
cart  visited  this  prison  (a  fair  type  of  the  oth- 
ers), into  which  from  eight  to  twelve  corpses 
were  flung  and  piled  up.  They  were  then 
dumped  into  ditches  in  the  outskirts  of  the 
city  and  covered  with  earth  by  their  fellow- 
prisoners,  who  were  detailed  for  the  work.  The 
prison-ships — dismantled  old  hulks  —  lying  in 
the  waters  around  the  city,  were  more  intolera- 
ble than  the  prisons  on  land.  Of  these,  the  Jer- 
sey, lying  at  the  Wallabout,  near  the  site  of  the 
Brooklyn  Navy -yard,  was  the  most  famous. 
She  was  the  hulk  of  a  64  -  gun  ship,  in  which 
more  than  a  thousand  prisoners  were  some- 
times confined  at  one  time.  There  they  suf- 
fered indescribable  horrors  from  unwholesome 
food,  foul  air,  filth,  and  vermin,  and  from  small- 
pox, dysentery,  and  prison-fever  that  slew  them 
by  scores.     Despair  reigned  there  incessantly; 
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for  their  treatment  was  generally  brntal  in  the 
extreme.  Every  night  the  living,  dying,  and 
dead  were  hnddled  together.  At  sunset  each 
day  was  heard  the  savage  order,  accompanied 
by  horrid  imprecations,  "  Down,  rebels,  down !" 
aud  in  the  morning  the  siguiticaut  cry,  ^'  Rebels, 
tnm  out  your  dead  V*  The  latter  were  selected 
from  the  living,  sewed  np  in  blankets,  carried 
on  shore,  aud  buried  in  shallow  graves  iu  the 
sand.  Full  eleven  thousand  were  so  taken  from 
the  Jeney  and  buried  during  the  war.     In  1808 
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the  bones  of  these  martyrs  were  gathered  by 
the  Tammany  Society  and  placed  in  a  vault 
near  the  entrance  to  the  navy-yard,  and  a  few 
years  ago  a  magnificent  monument  was  erected 
and  dedicated  to  their  memory  iu  Trinity  Church- 
yard, near  Broadway. 

Private  Taxation  in  Virginia.  In  1662,  by  a 
reorganization  of  the  judiciary  in  Virginia,  the 
governor  and  council  became  the  highest  tribu- 
nal, and  these  were  all  appointed,  directly  or  in- 
directly, by  the  crown.  In  each  county  were 
eight  empowered  justices  of  the  peace,  appoint- 
ed by  the  governor  during  his  pleasure,  who  held 
uiouthly  courts  in  their  respective  counties.  The 
administration  of  justice  in  the  counties  was  in 
tlie  hands  of  persons  holding  these  offices  at  the 
good-will  of  the  governor,  while  the  governor 
himself  and  bis  council  constituted  the  General 
Court.  The  county  courts,  thus  made  indepen- 
dent of  the  people,  exercised  the  arbitrary  power 
of  levying  county  taxes,  which,  iu  amount,  gen- 
erally exceeded  the  public  levy.  The  comniis- 
sioners  themselves  levied  taxes  to  meet  their 
own  expenses ;  and,  in  like  manner,  the  self- 
perpetuating  vestries  made  out  their  lists  of  tax- 
nblee,  and  assessed  taxes  without  the  consent  of 
the  parish.  These  private  taxes,  unequal  and 
oppressive,  were  seldom  audited ;  and  the  power 
,  was  often  exercised  by  men  who  combined  to 
defraud  the  public. 

Privateering.  This  is  really  legalized  piracy 
— the  right  given  to  private  individuals  to  roam 
the  ocean  and  seize  and  plunder  the  vessels  of 
an  enemy  in  time  of  war.  It  is  still  the  accept- 
e<l  rule  among  nations.  On  this  subject  Thom- 
as Jetlersou  wrote  (July  4, 1812)  aft^ir  the  decla- 
ration of  war,  and  after  asking  ^^  What  is  war  f 
answered, ''  It  is  simply  a  contest  between  na- 
tions of  trying  which  can  do  the  other  the  most 
harm."  Again  he  asked,  "  Who  carries  on  war  T" 
aud  answered,  '^  Armies  are  formed  and  navies 
manned  by  individuals.  W^hat  produces  peace? 
The  disljress  of  individuals.  What  difference  to 
the  sufferer  is  it  that  his  property  is  taken  by  a 
national  or  private  armed  vessel  T  Did  our  mer- 
chants, who  have  lost  917  vessels  by  British 


captures,  feel  any  gratification  that  most  of 
them  were  taken  by  his  majesty's  men-of-war f 
Were  the  spoils  less  rigidly  enforced  by  a74-gim 
ship  than  by  a  privateer  of  4  guns,  aud  were 
not  all  equally  condemned  f  .  .  .  Iu  the  United 
States  every  possible  encouragement  should  he 
given  to  privateering  iu  time  of  war  with  a  com- 
mercial nation.  We  have  tens  of  thousands  of 
seamen  that  without  it  would  be  destitute  of 
the  means  of  support  and  useless  to  their  coun- 
try." The  same  argument  was  used  by  the  Dey 
of  Algiers  when  Colonel  Humphreys  remonstrat- 
ed against  his  piratical  expeditions,  and  exhort- 
ed liim  to  make  peace  with  the  United  States. 
'*  If  I  were  to  make  peace  with  everybody,"  he 
said,  **  what  should  I  do  with  my  corsairs?  what 
should  I  do  with  my  soldiers  ?  They  would  take 
off  my  head  for  the  want  of  other  prizes,  not 
being  able  to  live  on  their  miserable  allowauee." 
Mr.  Jefferson  continued,  "  Our  national  ships  are 
too  few  in  number  to  give  employment  to  one 
twentieth  part  of  them  [the  seamen],  or  retali- 
ate the  acts  of  the  enemy.  By  licensing  private 
armed  vessels,  t  he  whole  naval  foi-ce  of  the  nation 
is  tnily  brought  to  l)ear  on  the  foe;  and  while 
the  contest  lasts,  that  it  may  have  the  speedier 
termination,  let  every  individual  contribute  his 
mite  in  the  best  way  he  can  to  distress  and 
harass  the  enemy  and  compel  him  to  peace." 

Privateering  in  the  Revolution.  Early  in 
the  war  privateering  was  entered  upon  with 
much  zeal  and  vigor  by  the  Americans,  especial- 
ly by  the  New-£uglanders  (see  Frirateeiing) ; 
and  the  scarcity  produced  by  the  interruption 
of  regular  commerce  was  partially  supplied  by 
successful  cruisers.  It  was  kept  up  during  the 
whole  war.  Shares  in  vessels  practising  it  were 
held  by  many  (»f  the  lemlcrs  in  the  revolution- 
ary struggle.  Robert  Morris  made  large  profits 
by  the  business,  and  Washington  was  part  own- 
'er  of  one  or  more  privateers.  The  homeward- 
bound  British  vessels  from  the  West  Indies, 
deeply  laden,  and  passing  a  long  distauce  along 
the  American  coast,  offered  rich  and  tempting 
prizes.  In  the  first  year  of  this  naval  warfare 
nearly  thi-ee  hundred  and  fifty  British  vessels 
had  been  captured,  woith,  with  their  cargoes, 
t5,000/)00. 

Privateen  Authorised  (1776).  When  the 
act  of  Parliament  prohibiting  all  trade  with  the 
colonies  aud  coufiscatiug  their  ships  and  effects 
as  if  they  were  the  ships  and  effects  of  open  en- 
emies was  received  by  Congress, the  first  instinct 
was  to  retaliate.  On  March  16  (1776)  a  commit- 
tee of  the  whole  considered  the  propriety  of  au- 
thorizing the  inhabitants  of  the  colonies  to  fit^ 
out  privateers.  Franklin  expressed  a  wish  that 
such  an  act  should  be  preceded  by  a  declaration 
of  war,  as  of  one  independent  nation  against  an- 
other. Two  days  afterwards,  after  an  able 
debate,  privateers  were  authorized  to  cniise 
against  ships  and  their  cargoes  belonging  to 
any  inhabitant,  not  of  Ireland  and  the  W^est  lor 
dies,  but  of  Great  Britain.  All  New  England  and 
New  York,yirgi Ilia,  and  North  Carolina  voteil  for 
it.  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  voted  against 
it.    On  the  following  day  (March  19),  Wythe, 
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Jay,  and  Wilson  were  appointed  to  prepare  a 
prenuible  to  tbe  resolutions,  and  when  on  the 
22d  Lee  presented  their  report  (being  in  the  mi- 
nority), he  moved  an  amendment,  charging  the 
king  himself  with  their  grievances,  inasmuch 
as  he  had  ^'rejected  their  petitions  with  sconi 
and  contempt/'  This  was  new  and  bold  ground, 
and  was  objected  to  as  severing  the  king  from 
the  colonies.  Never  before  had  they  disclaimed 
allegiance  to  their  monarch,  and  Congress  hesi- 
tated; but  on  the  following  day  (the  23cl)  the 
amendment  was  accepted.  This  was  nearly  three 
mouths  before  Lee  offered  his  resolution  for  in- 
dependence.    He  voted  for  this  amendment. 

Pxlvateen,  Exploits  of  American.  The 
records  of  the  American  privateers  during  the 
War  of  1812-15  show  the  wonderful  boldness 
and  skill  of  American  seamen,  most  of  them  un- 
taught in  the  art  of  naval  warfare  and  the  gen- 
eral character  of  privateering  service.  After 
tbe  first  six  months  of  tbe  war  most  of  the  na- 
val conflicts  on  the  ocean  were  earned  on,  on  the 
part  of  the  Americans,  by  private  armed  vessels, 
which  *'  took,  burned,  and  destroyed  "  about  1600 
British  merchantmen  of  all  classes  in  the  space 
of  three  years  and  nine  months,  while  the  num- 
ber of  American  merchant-vessels  destroyed  dur- 
ing the  same  period  by  British  privateers  did 
not  vary  much  from  500.  The  American  nrmed 
vessels  which  caused  such  disasters  to  British 
commerce  numbered  about  250.  Of  these,  46 
were  letters -of- marque  (which  see),  and  the 
I'emainder  were  privateers.  Tbis  was  115  less 
tlian  were  enrolled  while  there  were  difficul- 
ties with  France  in  tbe  yeara  1789  and  1799. 
The  number  of  private  armed  vessels  then  was 
365.  Of  the  whole  number  in  1812-15, 184  were 
sent  out  from  the  four  ports  of  Baltimore,  New 
York,  Boston,  and  Salem.  The  aggregate  num- 
ber sent  out  from  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  Philadel- 
phia, and  Charleston,  was  35.  The  remainder 
went  out  from  other  ports.     The  "clippers" 
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were  the  fastest  sailers  and  most  successful  of 
the  privateers.  These  were  mostly  built  at  Bal- 
timore, or  for  parties  in  that  city,  and  wei-e 
known  as  "Baltimore  clippers."     They  were 


schooners  with  raking  masts.  They  usually 
carried  from  six  to  ten  guns,  with  a  single  long 
one,  which  was  called  "Long  Tom,"  mounted 
ou  a  swivel  in  the  centre.  They  were  usually 
manned  with  fifty  persons  besides  officers,  all 
armed  with  muskets,  cutlasses,  and  boarding- 
pikes,  and  commissioned  to  "  bum,  sink,  and  de- 
stroy the  property  of  tbe  enemy,  either  on  the 
high  seas  or  in  his  ports."  A  complete  history 
of  American  privateering  would  fill  several  vol- 
umes; an  outline  of  it  is  contained  in  Cogge- 
shulPs  History  of  American  PritxUeera,  in  one  vol- 
ume. The  most  famous  and  desperate  combat 
recorded  in  the  history  of  American  privateering 
is  that  of  the  General  Arm8tron{f,  Captain  8.  C. 
Reid,  in  September,  1814.  (  See  General  Arm- 
strong,  2'he  Piivateer.) 

Privy  Council.  Formerly  a  body  of  men  se- 
lected by  the  kings  of  England  for  their  chief 
advisers  and  executors.  Fii-st  it  was  a  small 
permanent  committee  selected  out  of  the  great 
council  of  the  kingdom,  which  was  composed  of 
all  the  great  tenants  of  the  crown.  It  appears 
in  the  early  rolls  of  Parliament  as  a  permanent 
council,  and  under  the  Plautagcnet  monarchs  it 
consisted  of  the  five  great  officers  of  state,  the 
two  archbishops,  and  from  ten  to  fifteen  other 
persons,  spiritual  or  temporal,  sitting  constant- 
ly as  a  court,  and  invested  with  extensive  pow- 
ers. Under  the  Stuarts,  the  Star-chamber  Court 
and  Court  of  Requests  were  committees  of  the 
Privy  Council.  The  privy-counci Hoi's  are  cho- 
sen by  the  king  without  patent  or  grant.  Un- 
der Charles  II.  their  number,  which  had  become 
large,  was  reduced  (1679)  to  thirty.  It  soon  be- 
came indefinite  again  and  so  continued.  Those 
only  who  were  specially  summoned  ever  attend- 
ed its  meetings.  Under  its  jurisdiction  the  king, 
in  council,  might  issue  proclamations  binding  ou 
the  subject  if  consonant  with  the  laws  of  the 
land ;  temporarily  regulate  various  matters  of 
trade  and  international  intercourse ;  inquire 
into  offences  ngainst  the  government 
and  commit  offenders  to  take  their 
tnal  according  to  law,  and  had  appel- 
late jurisdiction  in  the  last  resort 
from  all  the  colonies.  The  lord-presi- 
dent of  the  council  was  the  fourth 
great  officer  of  state.  This  office  was 
ci-eated  by  Henry  VIII.  In  the  reign 
of  William  IV.  a  judicial  committee 
of  the  Privy  Council  was  constituted 
with  high  powers.  It  consisted  of  the 
chief-justice  of  the  king's  bench,  the 
master  of  the  rolls,  the  vice-chancel- 
lor of  England,  and  several  other  per- 
sons, ex  officio^  and  any  two  privy- 
councillors  might  be  added  by  the 
sovereign.  The  functiou  of  advisers 
of  the  sovei-eign  in  all  weighty  mat- 
ters is  now  discharged  by  the  cabinet, 
or  ministers  of  state. 

Prise-money,  Distribution  of.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  second  war  for  indepen- 
dence (which  see),  Congress  decreed  that  in  the 
distribution  of  prize-money  arising  from  the 
captures  by  national  vessels,  one  half  should  go 
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to  tbe  United  States,  and  the  oth^r  half,  divided 
into  twenty  equal  parts,  shonld  be  distributed 
iu  the  following  manner:  to  captains,  three 
parts;  to  the  lieutenants  and  sailing- masters, 
two  parts ;  to  the  marine  officers,  snrgeons,  pur- 
sers, boatswains,  gunners,  carpenters,  master's 
mates,  and  chaplains,  two  parts;  to  midship- 
men, surgeon's  mates,  captain's  clerks,  school- 
masters, boatswain's  mates,  gunner's  mates,  car- 
penter's mates,  stewards,  sail-raakeni,  masters- 
at-arms,  armorers,  and  coxswains,  three  parts; 
to  gunner's  yeomen,  boatswain*s  yeomen,  quar- 
termasters, quarter-gunners,  coopers,  sail-mak- 
er's mates,  sergeants  and  corporals  of  marines, 
drummers  and  lifers,  and  extra  petty  officers, 
three  parts ;  to  seamen,  ordinary  seamen,  ma- 
rines and  boys,  seven  parts. 

Prooes  Verbal,  the  French  term  for  an  of- 
ficial report  or  record  of  proceedings  in  a  court 
of  Justice  or  elsewhere.  The  French  discoverers 
and  explorers  in  America  set  up  a  cross  and  a 
column,  and  placed  the  royal  arms  of  France 
upon  the  latter,  and  then  proclaimed  the  coun- 
try discovered  to  be  a  part  of  the  dominions  of 
France.  Then  a  report  of  the  whcile  proceed- 
ings was  written  and  signed  by  the  leader  and 
his  companions.  (See  ha  Salle,  Bobertf  Cavalier 
de.)  Sometimes  they  deposited  a  tablet  of  lead 
with  an  appropriate  inscription.  La  Salle  did 
so  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  and  iu  the 
next  century  C^lorou,  who  led  a  French  expe- 
dition from  Canada  to  the  Ohio  country  (1749), 
buried  several  of  them  at  different  points  as 
an  euduriug  proch  verbal.  One  of  these  plates, 
stolen  by  an  Indian  from  the  French  interpreter 
at  Fort  Niagara,  was  taken  to  Colonel  (after- 
wards Genei*al)  William  Johnson  by  a  Caynga 
sachem  for  an  interpretation  of  its  meaning. 
The  following  is  a  translation  of  the  inscription : 
**  In  the  year  1749,  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.,  King 
of  France,  we,  C^loron,  commander  of  a  det^ich- 
ment  sent  by  Monsieur  the  Marquis  de  la  Galis- 
soni^re,  Governor-general  of  New  France,  to  re- 
establish tranquillity  in  some  Indian  villages  of 
these  cantons,  have  buried  this  plate  of  lead  at 
the  conflnence  of  the  Ohio  and  Chautauqua*  this 
29th  day  of  July,  near  the  river  Ohio,  otherwise 
Belle  Jtivih'et  as  a  monument  of  the  renewal  of 
the  possession  we  have  taken  of  the  said  river 
Ohio,  and  of  all  those  which  empty  into  it,  and  of 
all  the  lands  on  both  sides  as  far  as  the  sources 
of  said  rivers,  as  eujoyed  or  ought  to  have  been 
eujoyed  by  the  kings  of  France  preceding,  and 
as  they  have  there  maintained  themselves  by 
arms  and  by  treaties,  especially  those  of  Utrecht 
and  Aix-la-Chapelle."  This  inscription  revealed 
the  designs  of  the  French.  The  plate  was  sent 
to  the  royal  governor  of  New  York  (George  Clin- 
ton), and  by  him  to  the  British  govern  men  t.  He 
sent  copies  of  the  inscription  to  other  colonial 
governors,  and  Colonel  Johnson  told  the  Five 
Nations  that  it  implied  an  attempt  to  deprive 
them  of  their  lands,  and  that  the  French  ought 
to  be  immediately  expelled  from  the  Ohio  and 
Niagara.     One  of  the  plates  buried  by  Cdloron 


*  The  Alleghany  River  was  regarded  as  the  Ohio  proper,  and 
the  MonoDgaiiela  only  aa  a  tributary. 


near  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum  River  was 
found  by  some  boys  near  the  close  of  the  last 
century.  A  part  of  it  was  used  for  bullets;  the 
preserved  fragment  is  now  in  the  library  of  the 
American  Antiquarian  Society  of  Worcester, 
Mass.  Near  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Kanawha 
River,  W.  Va.,  another  leaden  procee  verhal,  bnr- 
ied  by  C61oron,  was  found  by  a  boy  in  1846.  (See 
Cdloron'e  Expeditian,) 

Proolamation  by  General  and  Admiral 
Boi^e.  Foiled  in  their  attempt  at  peace  nego- 
tiations, the  Howes  issued  a  proclamation  to  tbe 
people  of  the  colonies,  in  which  they  declared 
the  intention  of  the  British  government  to  re- 
vise the  instructions  to  the  royal  governors,  and 
all  acts  of  Parliament  by  which  the  colonists 
might  think  themselves  aggrieved.  They  called 
on  the  i>eople  to  judge  for  themselves  whether 
it  were  not  better  to  rely  upon  this  prtmiise  and 
return  to  their  allegiance  than  to  sacrifice  them- 
selves to  the  unjust  and  precarious  cause  in 
which  they  were  engaged.  Influenced  by  this 
proclamation,  many  patriotic  inhabitants  of  New 
Jersey  took  protection  from  the  British  author- 
ities. The  enlistment  of  Tories  went  on  briskly 
under  the  shield  of  this  proclamation,  and  Oliver 
De  Lancey,  brother  of  a  former  lien  tenant-gov- 
ernor of  New  York,  and  Cortlandt  Skinner,  late 
Attorney  -  general  of  New  Jersey  and  Speaker 
of  the  Assembly,  were  commissitmed  brigadier- 
generals.  When  tlie  British  and  Hessian  soldiers 
afterwards  entered  New  Jersey,  the  people  per- 
ceived, to  their  cost,  that  their  '*  protectors^  did 
not  shield  them  from  the  abuse  and  plunder  of 
armed  men  fighting  for  the  king.  Late  in  1775, 
the  Howes  issued  a  new  proclamation  in  their 
character  of  king's  commissioners,  calling  upon 
the  insurgents  to  disband,  and  upon  all  political 
bodies  to  relinquish  their  "  usurpe<l  authority,'' 
and  allowing  sixty  days  within  which  to  make 
submission.  The  speedy  triumph  of  British 
arms  seemed  certain,  and  many,  especially  per- 
sons of  property,  hastened  to  make  their  sub- 
mission. Tucker,  President  of  the  New  Jersey 
Provincial  Convention,  abandoned  the  Whig 
cause  and  took  a  British  protection.  It  was  at 
this  time  that  Joseph  Galloway,  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, showed  open  signs  of  disaffection.  For  ten 
days  after  the  issue  of  the  proclamation,  two  or 
three  hundred  persons  from  New  Jersey  came  in 
every  day  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance. 

Proclamation  of  King  Oeorge  (1775).  The 
arrival  of  Richard  Penn  in  London  with  the  sec- 
ond petition  of  Congress  aronsed  the  anger  of 
the  king  towards,  and  his  fixed  deteimination 
concerning,  the  "rebellious  colonieij."  He  re- 
fused to  see  Penn  or  receive  the  petition,  and  on 
Aug.  23  he  issued  a  proclamation  for  sup])res8- 
ing  rebellion  and  sedition  iu  America.  "There 
is  reason,"  said  the  proclamation,  "  to  apprehend 
that  such  rebellion  [in  America]  hath  been  much 
promot4^d  and  encouraged  by  the  traitorous  cor- 
respondence, counsels,  and  comfort,  of  divers 
wicked  and  desperate  persons  within  our  realm," 
and  he  called  upon  all  officers  of  the  realm,  civil 
and  military,  and  all  his  subjects,  to  disclose  all 
"  traitorous  conspiracies,"  giving  information  of 
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the  same  to  ODe  of  tbe  secrataries  of  state,  "iu 
order  to  bring  to  condign  panishuient  the  au- 
thors, perpeti-ators,  and  abettors  of  such  traitor- 
ous designs."  This  proclamation  was  aimed  at 
Chatham  and  Camden  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  Barr^  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  their 
:ictt\'e  political  friends.  When  it  was  read  to 
the  people  at  the  Royal  Exchange  it  was  re- 
ceived with  a  general  hiss  from  the  populace. 
But  the  stubborn  king  would  not  yield.  He 
would  rather  perish  than  consent  to  repeal  the 
alterations  in  the  Charter  of  Massachusetts,  or 
yield  the  absolute  an thori  ty  of  Parliament.  And 
North,  who  in  his  heart  thought  the  king  wToug, 
supported  him  chiefly,  as  was  alleged,  because  he 
loved  office  with  its  power  and  emoluments  bet- 
ter than  Justice.  When,  in  November,  the  wife 
of  John  Adams  read  the  king's  proclamation, 
she  wrote  to  her  husband,  saying,  ''This  intel- 
ligence will  make  ^  plain  path  for  you,  though 
a  dangerous  one.  I  could  not  join  to-day  iu  the 
petitions  of  our  worthy  pastors  for  a  reconcilia- 
tion between  our  no  longer  parent  state,  but  ty- 
rant state,  and  the  colonies.  Let  us  separate ; 
they  are  unworthy  to  be  our  brethren.  Let  us 
reuonnoe  them ;  and,  instead  of  supplications  as 
formerly  for  their  prosperity  and  happiness,  let 
as  beseech  the  Almighty  to  blast  their  councils 
and  bring  to  naught  all  their  devices."  The  proc- 
lamation stimulated  Congress  to  recommend  the 
formation  of  state  governments,  and  filled  the 
minds  and  heart-s  of  the  people  with  thoughts 
of,  and  desires  for,  independence.  Encouraged 
by  Franklin,  Rush,  and  others,  Thomas  Paine, 
an  emigrant  from  England,  and  a  clear  and  pow- 
erful writer,  prepared  an  appeal  to  the  people 
of  America  in  favor  of  independence.  (See  Com- 
mon Sense.) 

Prodamatlon  of  the  Restoratioxi  in  Massa- 
ohttsetta  Mure  than  a  year  after  the  restora- 
tion of  monarchy  in  England,  Charles  11.  was 
formally  proclaimed  king  (August,  1661)  iu  Bos- 
ton. All  disorderly  demonstratiuus  were  prohib- 
ited. None  were  to  presume  to  drink  the  king's 
health,  but  a  loyal  address  in  fulsome  style,  des- 
ignating the  king  as  ''  one  of  the  gods  among 
men,"  was  adopted  by  the  authorities  at  Boston. 
The  magistrates  and  ministers  were,  uncertain 
of  the  king's  intentions  concerning  the  province, 
and  hardly  knew  what  to  do. 

Proolamation  of  Waahington  (1777).  Late 
in  January  Washington  issued  a  proclamation 
in  the  name  of  the  United  States  that  all  who 
had  taken  British  protection  and  professed  fidel- 
ity to  the  erown  should  take  an  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  the  United  States  or  withdraw  within 
the  British  lines.  Regarding  this  as  a  violation 
of  state  supremacy,  the  Legislature  of  New  Jer- 
sey censured  the  commander-in-chief,  and  a  few 
members  of  Congress  Joined  in  the  censure. 
There  was  then  a  growing  faction  in  that  body 
inimical  to  Washington,  and  ready  to  censniie 
him.  They  were  Jealons  of  the  power  wi  th  which 
he  had  been  invested  (see  Dietatorship  conferred 
on  Washington),  and  which  he  used  so  Judicious- 
ly. "  In  private  life,"  said  John  Adams,  "  1  am 
willing  to  respect  and  look  up  to  him ;  in  this 


House  I  feel  myself  to  be  the  superior  of  General 
Washington."  Not  more  than  one  hundred  of 
the  inhabitants  of  New  Jersey  ha4l  Joined  the 
army  of  Washington  when  fleeing  before  Coru- 
wallis,  while  almost  three  thousand  had  sub- 
scribed to  a  declaration  of  fidelity  to  the  king. 
Having  felt  the  cnielty  and  endured  the  pluuder- 
ings  of  the  British  and  Hessian  troops,  they  were 
now  glad  to  obey  the  requirements  of  Wash- 
ington's proclamation,  and  hundreds  Joined  his 
troops  who  were  sent  out  to  harass  the  enemy. 

ProclamatlonB  and  Coiinter-proclamatioiiB 
(1775).  A  proclamation  having  been  issued  in 
the  name  of  the  king  (Aug.  23, 1775),  in  which 
the  colonists  were  denounced  as  "rebels,"  and 
accused  of"  forgetting  the  allegiance  which  they 
owed  to  the  power  which  had  protected  and 
sustained  them,"  the  Congress  issued  a  counter- 
proclamation  (Dec.  6),  in  which  they  denied 
that  they  ever  owed  allegiance  to  Parliament, 
but  avowed  their  allegiance  to  the  sovereign. 
They  condemned,  and  avowed  their  purpose  to 
oppose  with  arms,  the  exercise  of  unconstitution- 
al powers  by  the  crown  or  Parliament,  and  pro- 
claimed their  resolution  to  retort  upon  the  sup- 
porters of  the  ministry — the  Tories — any  sever- 
ities which  might  be  inflicted  upon  their  friends 
and  partisans. 

Proctor,  Henky  A.,  was  born  in  Wales  in 
1765;  died  in  Liverpool,  £ng.,  iu  1859.  He 
Joined  the  British  army  in  1781,  and  rose  to  the 
rank  of  mtgor-geueral  after  his  service  in  Can- 
ada iu  1813.  He  came  to  Canada  in  command 
of  a  regiment  in  1812,  and,  as  acting  brigadier- 
general,  commanded  British  troops  at  Amherst- 
burg,  under  the  direction  of  General  Brock,  to 
prevent  Hull's  invasion  of  Canada.  For  his  vic- 
tory at  Freuchtown  (on  the  River  Raisin)  he 
was  made  a  brigadier-general.  (See  Fi'enohtoumj 
Massacre  at)  He  and  his  Indian  allies  were  re- 
pulsed at  Fort  Meigs  and  at  Fort  Stephenson 
(which  see) ;  and  he  was  defeated  in  the  battle 
of  the  Thames  (which  see)  by  General  Harrison. 
For  his  conduct  in  America,  especially  at  French- 
town,  he  was  afterwards  court -martialled,  and 
suspended  from  command  for  six  months;  hut 
was.  again  in  active  service,  and  was  made  a 
lieutenant-general. 

Proctor,  Thomas,  colonel  of  Pennsylvania 
artillery  during  the  Revolution,  was  bom  iu 
Ireland  in  1739;  died  in  Philadelphia,  May  16, 
1806.  He  was  distinguished  iu  the  battle  of 
Brandy  wine  and  iu  Sullivan's  expedition  in 
1779  (which  see). 

Prophecy  of  Pownall.  Thomas  Pownall, 
who,  as  governor  of  Massachusetts,  and  a  trav* 
eller,  explorer,  and  civil  officer  in  the  central  por- 
tion of  the  Union,  had  become  well  acquainted 
with  the  chanicteristics  of  the  American  people, 
published  iu  England,  at  the  beginning  of  1780, 
a  memorial  to  the  sovereigns  in  Europe,  in  which 
he  said  the  system  of  establishing  colonies  iu 
various  climutos  to  create  a  monopoly  of  the 
peculiar  products  of  their  labor  was  at  an  end ; 
that  America  was  so  far  removed  from  the  in- 
fluences of  Europe  and  its  embroiled  interests 
that  it  was  without  a  real  enemy,  and  the 
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United  States  of  America  had  takeu  an  equal 
station  with  the  nations  upon  earth ;  that  nego- 
tiations were  of  no  cousequeuce  either  to  the 
right  or  the  fact — the  independence  of  America 
was  "  a  fixed  fact  f  that  its  government,  yoang 
and  strong,  would  struggle  hy  the  vigor  of  it« 
internal  healing  principles  of  life  against  all 
evils  in  its  system  and  surmount  them.  ''Its 
strength  will  grow  with  years,"  he  said,  "and 
it  will  estahlish  its  constitution."  Ue  asserted 
his  helief  that  in  time  the  West  Indies  must,  '*  in 
the  course  of  events,  become  part  of  the  great 
North  American  dominion."  He  predicted  the 
casting  oft'  by  the  Spanish  colonies  in  South 
America  of  their  dependence  upon  Spain,  which 
occurred  in  less  than  fifty  yeara  afberwanls,  be- 
cause "  South  Ameiica,"  he  said,  "  is  growing 
too  much  for  Spain  to  manage;  it  is  in  power 
independent,  and  will  be  so  in  act  as  soon  as  any 
occasion  shall  call  forth  that  power."  He  spoke 
of  the  civilizing  activity  of  the  human  race  hav- 
ing free  course  in  America,  the  people  there, 
"  standing  on  the  high  ground  of  improvement 
up  to  which  the  most  enlightened  parts  of  Eu- 
rope have  advanced,  like  eaglets,  commence 
the  first  efforts  of  their  pinions  from  a  tower- 
ing advantage."  He  lauded  America  sks  "the 
poor  man's  country,"  where  labor  and  men- 
tal development  went  hand  in  baud — where 
"  many  a  real  philosopher,  a  politician,  a  war- 
rior, emerges  out  of  this  wilderness,  as  the  seed 
rises  out  of  the  ground  where  it  hath  lain  buried 
for  its  season."  He  referred  to  the  freedom  of 
the  mechanic  arts  that  would  be  secured  by  iu- 
dependence,  where  no  laws  lock  up  the  artisan, 
and  said,  "The  moment  that  the  progress  of 
civilization  is  ripe  for  it,  manufactures  will 
grow  and  increase  with  an  astonishing  exuber- 
ancy." Referring  to  ship  -  building,  he  said: 
"  Their  commerce  hath  been  striking  deep  root ;" 
and  referred  to  ocean  and  inland  navigation  as 
becoming  "  our  vital  principle  of  life,  extended 
through  our  organized  being,  our  nature."  "  Be- 
fore long,"  he  said,  the  Americans  "  will  be  trad- 
ing in  the  South  Sea,  in  the  Spice  Islands,  and 
in  China.  .  .  .  Commerce  will  open  the  door  to 
immigration.  By  constant  intercommunion, 
America  will  every  day  approach  nearer  and 
nearer  to  Europe.  Unless  the  great  potentates 
of  Europe  can  station  cherubim  at  every  avenue 
with  a  fiaming  sword  that  turns  every  way  to 
prevent  man's  quitting  this  Old  World,  multi- 
tudes of  their  people,  many  of  the  most  useful, 
enterprising  spirits,  will  emigrate  to  the  new 
one.  Much  of  the  active  property  will  go  there, 
too."  He  alluded  to  the  folly  of  the  sovereigns 
trying  to  cheek  the  progress  of  the  Americans, 
and  said:  "Those  sovereigns  of  Europe  who 
shall  call  upon  their  ministers  to  state  to  them 
things  as  they  really  do  exist  in  nature,  shall 
form  the  earliest,  the  more  sure,  and  natural 
connection  with  North  America,  as  being,  what 
she  is,  an  independent  state.  .  .  .  The  new  em- 
pire of  America  is,  like  a  giant,  ready  t<i  run  its 
course.  The  fostering  care  with  which  the  rival 
powers  of  Europe  will  nurse  it  insures  it«  estab- 
lishment beyond  all  doubt  and  danger."  So 
early  as  1760,  Powuall,  who  had  associated  with 


liberal  men  while  upholding  the  king's  prerog- 
ative, many  times  said  that  the  political  inde- 
pendence of  the  Americans  was  certain,  and 
near  at  hand.  On  one  occasion  Hutchinson, 
who,  eight  years  later,  was  in  Pow nail's  official 
seat  in  Ma8sachnsett«,  hearing  of  these  remarks, 
exclaimed,  "Not  for  centuries!"  for  he  knew 
how  strong  was  the  affection  of  New  England 
for  the  fatherland.  He  did  not  know  how  strong 
was  the  desire  of  the  people  for  liberty. 

Propofled  Amendments  to  the  Constita- 
tion.  Early  in  the  last  session  of  the  Thirty- 
sixth  Congress  (1860),  when  disloyal  men  lifted 
up  the  voice  of  seditiou  in  that  body,  Alexander 
R.  Boteler,  of  Virginia,  proposed  a  committee  of 
one  fn>m  each  state  (thirty -three),  to  which 
should  be  referred  so  much  of  the  President's 
message  as  related  "  to  the  present  perilous  con- 
dition of  the  country"  for  consideration  (see 
Thirtysirtk  CongreM,  The),  with  power  to  report 
at  any  time.  The  committee  was  appointed, 
and  it  received  a  large  number  of  resolutions, 
suggestions,  and  propositions  for  amendments 
to  the  national  Constitution.  The  principal 
amendments  oflered  wei*e  by  John  Cochrane  and 
Daniel  E.  Sickles,  of  New  York ;  Thomas  C. 
Hindman,  of  Arkansas;  Clement  L.  Vallandig- 
ham,  of  Ohio;  and  John  W.  Noell,  of  Missouri. 
Cochrane  proposed  the  acceptance  of  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Dred  Scott 
case;  that  neither  Congress  nor  the  jieople  of 
any  territory  should  interfere  with  slavery  there- 
in while  it  remained  a  territory;  that  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise,  as  to  the  limits  of  slavery, 
should  be  revived;  that  Congress  should  not 
have  power  to  abolish  the  inter -state  slave- 
tr«ide;  that  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  should  be 
reafllrmed ;  that  slaveholders  might  pass  with 
their  slaves  unmolested  through  any  free-labor 
state;  and  that  all  state  laws  nullifying  the  Fu- 
gitive Slave  Law  should  be  inoperative;  also  a 
declaration  that  the  national  Constitution  was 
an  article  of  agreement  between  sovereign  states, 
and  that  an  attempt  of  the  national  government 
to  coerce  a  sovereign  state  into  obedience  to  it 
would  be  levying  war  upon  a  substantial  power, 
and  would  precipitate  a  dissolution  of  the  Union. 
Sickles  proposed  an  amendment  declaring  that 
when  a  state,  in  the  exercise  of  its  sovereignty, 
should  secede,  the  government  of  the  United 
States  should  appoint  commissioners  to  confer 
with  duly  appointed  agents  of  such  state,  and 
agree  upon  the  disposition  of  the  public  property 
and  territory  belonging  to  the  United  States 
lying  within  it,  and  upon  the  proportion  of  the 
public  debt  to  be  assessed  and  paid  by  that 
state ;  also  authorizing  the  President,  when  all 
should  be  settled,  to  )troelaini  the  withdrawal 
of  &uch  state  from  the  Union.  This  surrendered 
everything  to  the  Secessionists.  Senator  Cling- 
man  had  proposed  almost  the  same  thing  a  fort- 
night before.  Sickles  afterwards  fought  the 
Secessifuiists  in  the  field  and  lost  a  leg.  Hind- 
man,  afterwards  a  Confederate  general,  proposed 
an  amendment  that  should  guarantee  the  ex- 
press recognition  of  slavery  whei*ever  it  exist- 
ed; no  interference  with  the  inter-state  or  do- 
mestic slave-trade;  to  give  free  action  of  slave- 
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holders  with  their  Blaves  Id  free-labor  statee ;  to 
prohibit  to  any  state  the  right  of  representation 
ill  Congress  whose  Legislature  should  pass  laws 
impairing  the  obligations  of  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Law ;  to  give  to  slave-labor  states  a  negative 
upon  all  acts  of  Congress  concerning  slavery ;  to 
make  these  and  all  other  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution relating  to  slavery  unaniendable,  and 
to  grant  to  tlie  several  states  authority  to  ap- 
point all  national  officers  within  their  respect- 
ive limits.  Vallandigham  proposed  an  amend- 
ment providing  for  the  division  of  the  Republic 
into  four  sections,  to  be  called  respectively  the 
North,  the  West,  tlie  Pacific,  and  the  South,  The 
North  was  to  include  the  New  England  States, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania;  the 
West,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  Kansas.  The  Pacific, 
Oregon  and  California.  The  Sontli,  the  fifteen 
slave-labor  states.  "  This,"  said  a  wrir«r  at  the 
time,  "  was  the  fullest  and  most  logical  embod- 
itDent  yet  made  of  Mr.  Calhoun's  subtle  device 
for  enabling  a  minority  to  obstruct  aud  baffle 
the  majority  under  a  political  system  preserving 
the  furm  of  a  republic."  Noell  proposed  to  in- 
struct Congress  to  inquire  and  report  aa  to  the 
expediency  of  abolishing  the  office  of  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  establishing  in  lieu 
thereof  an  executive  council  of  three  members, 
to  be  elected  by  districts  composed  of  contigu- 
ous states  as  nearly  as  possible,  and  each  mem- 
ber to  be  invested  with  a  veto  power;  also, 
whether  the  eqiiilibriinn  between  the  fi*ee-labor 
and  slave-labor  states  might  not  be  restored  and 
preserved,  particularly  by  a  voluntary  division 
on  the  part  of  the  last-named  states  into  two  or 
more  commonwealths.  Other  propositions  for 
conciliation  were  offered,  some  similar  and  some 
quite  dissimilar  to  those  already  mentioned; 
and  it  was  evident  to  the  people  at  large  that 
the  Republic  would  not  be  saved  by  the  wisdom 
of  their  representatives  alone. 

Pxoprletaries  of  Pennsylvania  Taxed.  The 
Pennsylvania  Assembly,  by  perseverance,  tri- 
umphed at  last.  Tired  of  the  struggle,  and 
without  a  salary,  which  the  Assembly  persist- 
ently refused  to  vote  him  unless  he  would  come 
to  their  terms,  Governor  Denny  consented  to  a 
tax  in  which  the  proprietary  estates  were  in- 
cluded. The  Assembly  had  indemnified  him 
against  the  forfeiture  of  his  bond.  (See  Contro- 
versy between  the  Governor  and  Assembly  of  Penn- 
sylvania.) This  and  other  compliances  with  the 
popular  will  by  the  governor  the  Assembly  re- 
warded by  liberal  grants  of  salary.  The  propri- 
etaries, disgusted  at  what  they  called  Denny's 
faithlessness,  persuaded  James  Hamilton  to 
again  accept  the  office  of  governor.  But,  to  ob- 
tain means  for  furnishing  the  quota  of  troops 
required  from  Pennsylvania,  Hamilton  was  com- 
pelled to  consent  to  a  tax  on  the  proprietary 
estates.  The  proprietaries,  according  to  the 
constitutional  doctrine  in  Pennsylvania,  were 
bound  by  the  acts  of  their  agent  (the  governor), 
though  contrary  to  tlioir  instructions.  They 
petitioned  the  royal  veto  on  eleven  of  Denny's 
acts,  including  the  tax  above  referred  to.  Frank- 
lin, on  the  one  hand,  aud  the  proprietaries,  on 


the  other,  were  heard  by  their  counsel  before 
the  Board  of  Trade  and  Plantations  (which  see). 
That  body  commented  severely  on  the  collusion 
between  the  Assembly  and  Denny  evinced  by  a 
grant  to  the  governor  of  a  distinct  sum  of  mon- 
ey for  consenting  to  each  of  the  eleven  obnox- 
ious acts.  The  great  point  of  the  right  to  tax 
the  pn>prietary  estates  was  decided  in  favor  of 
the  Assembly,  but  the  eleven  acts  were  disal- 
lowed. For  his  success  on  that  occasion  the 
Assembly  gave  Dr.  Franklin  thanks.  But  dis- 
putes with  proprietaries  broke  out  again  not 
long  afterwards. 

Proprietary  Govenunent,  Fall  of,  in  Penn- 
sylvania. The  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  in- 
fluenced by  the  proprietary  government  and  of- 
fice-holders in  its  own  body,  as  well  as  by  timid 
patriots,  hoping,  like  John  Dickinson,  for  peace 
and  reconciliation,  steadily  opposed  the  idea  of 
independence.  Finally,  a  town  meeting  of  four 
thousand  people,  held  in  State-house  Yard,  in 
Philadelphia  (May  24,  1776),  selected  for  its 
president  Daniel  lioberdeau.  The  meeting  voted 
that  the  instruction  of  the  Assembly  for  forming 
a  new  government  (in  accordance  with  John 
Adams's  proposition)  was  illegal  and  an  attempt 
at  usurpation ;  and  the  Committee  of  the  City 
and  Liberties  of  Philadelphia  were  directed  to 
summon  a  conference  of  the  committees  of  every 
county  in  the  province  to  make  arrangements 
for  a  constituent  convention  to  be  chosen  by  the 
people.  Then  was  preparation  made  for  the 
fall  of  the  proprietary  charter  of  Pennsylvania. 
Dickinson  and  his  friends  persisted  in  opposition 
to  independence.  Concessions  were  made  to  the 
Continental  Congress  by  the  Assembly  in  not 
requiring  newly  elected  members  to  swear  alle- 
giance to  the  king.  Finally,  on  May  24,  the 
Committee  of  Inspection  of  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia addressed  a  memorial  to  the  Congress,  set- 
ting forth  that  the  Assembly  did  not  possess  the 
confidence  of  the  people,  nor  truly  represent  the 
sentiments  of  the  province;  and  that  measures 
had  been  taken  for  assembling  a  popular  con- 
vention. The  Assembly  became  nervous.  It 
felt  that  its  dissolution  was  nigh.  In  the  first 
days  of  June  no  governor  appeared.  The  mem- 
bers showed  signs  of  yielding  to  the  popular 
pressure ;  but  on  the  7th,'  the  very  day  when 
Richard  Henry  Lee  offered  his  famous  resolu- 
tion for  independence  in  Congress  (which  see), 
John  Dickinson,  in  a  speech  in  the  Assembly, 
pledged  his  word  to  the  proprietary  chief-justice 
(Allen),  and  to  the  whole  House,  that  he  and  a 
majority  of  the  Pennsylvania  delegates  in  the 
Congress  would  continue  to  vote  against  inde- 
pendence. Only  once  again  (after  Jund  9, 1774) 
did  a  quorum  of  members  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Assembly  appear.  The  proprietary  government 
had  expired. 

Proprietary  InnovatioDS  in  Pennajlvania. 
The  Penu  family,  who  inherited  the  Province  of 
Pennsylvania  from  the  fonnder,  at  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  had  become  very 
greedy  for  money  and  power.  Their  encroach- 
ments upou  the  political  rights  of  the  people 
had  been  observed  a  long  time  before  public  no- 
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tice  was  taken  of  them.  To  inorease  their  po- 
litical influence  in  the  colony,  the  proprietarieB 
had  adopted  the  practice  of  appointing  judicial 
and  other  officers,  not  during  good  behavior,  as 
formerly,  but  during  the  pleasure  of  the  propri- 
etaries. On  the  death  of  John  Peuu,  his  half 
of  Pennsylvauia  descended  to  his  next  brother, 
Thomas,  who  thus  became  possessor  of  three 
fourths  of  the  province.  Thomas  began  other 
encroachments  on  the  popular  rights.  He  adopt- 
ed the  practice  of  giving  secret  instructions  to 
the  deputy-governor,  which  his  bond  to  the  pro- 
prietaries compelled  him  to  obey;  but  which, 
at  the  same  time,  he  was  forbidden  to  commu- 
nicate to  the  Assembly.  (See  Controversy  beticeen 
the  Governor  and  A»8embly  of  Pennsylvania.) 

Protection  of  the  Capital  (1861).  It  was 
evident  at  the  opening  of  the  new  year  (1881) 
that  the  plan  of  the  Secessionists  for  seizing  the 
capital  was  fast  ripening,  and  measures  were 
taken  for  the  protection  of  the  government. 
Lieutenant-general  Scott  was  called  in  to  cabi- 
net meetings  for  consultation.  The  militia  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  was  organized,  and  a 
few  companies  of  artillery,uuder  Captain  Charles 
P.  Stone,  of  the  Ordnance  Department,  were 
placed  iu  Washington.  It  was  also  resolved  to 
strengthen  garrisons  in  forts  in  the  slave-labor 
states,  especially  at  Charleston. 

Protest  against  Tazea  in  New  Tork.  Gov- 
ernor Francis  Lovelace,  as  a  means  of  raising  a 
revenue,  imposed  a  duty  of  ten  per  cent,  upon 
all  imports  and  exports  iu  1667.  This  was  done 
upou  the  sole  authority  of  the  Duke  of  York, 
and  was  a  revival  of  the  duty  formerly  levied 
by  the  Dutch.  Eight  towns  on  Long  Island 
prote8te<i  against  taxes  being  levied  by  the  gov- 
ernor and  council  of  the  province  without  the 
i-oyal  authority.  This  protest  was  publicly 
burned  by  the  common  hangman,  and  the  in- 
habitants who  had  consented  to  the  overthrow 
of  the  Dutch  rule,  to  "enjoy  English  liberties," 
were  told  that  they  should  have  liberty  to  think 
of  nothing  else  excepting  "  how  t^  pay  taxes." 
In  1680  the  people  boldly  opposed  the  levying 
of  taxes  by  the  sole  authority  of  the  Duke  of 
York ;  and  the  grand  jury  of  New  York  indicted 
the  collector  of  taxes,  and  he  was  sent  to  Eng- 
land for  trial  on  the  charge  of  constructive  high- 
treason  in  levying  taxes  without  authority.  The 
right  to  do  so  was  questioned  by  the  courts  in 
England.  No  accuser  appearing,  the  collector 
was  released. 

Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  America. 
The  Church  of  England  in  America,  having  suf- 
fered much  during  the  old  war  for  independence, 
sought,  on  the  return  of  peace,  to  reorganize 
itself.  Its  clergy  generally,  and  many  of  its 
members,  had  adhered  to  the  cn)wn  iu  the  strug- 
gle, and  became  refugee' loyalists.  Samuel  Sea- 
bury,  of  New  London,  at  the  request  of  the  Epis- 
copalians of  Connecticut,  proceeded  to  England, 
in  1784,  to  obtain  ordinatiou  as  bishop.  The 
English  bishops,  under  the  acts  of  Parliament, 
could  not  raise  one  to  the  episcopal  dignity  who 
did  not  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  make 
aoknowledgmeut  that  the  King  of  England  was 


the  head  of  the  Church.  Seabnry,  therefore, 
applied  to  the  Jacobite  uonjnring  bishops  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland,  and  was  by  them 
ordained.  The  American  Episcopalians  gener- 
ally were  not  satisfied  with  this  ordination, pre- 
ferring to  derive  the  Episcopate  throngh  the 
heads  of  the  English  Chnreh.  A  convention, 
held  during  Seabnry's  absence  (October,  1784), 
composed  of  delegates  from  several  states,  adopt- 
ed resolutions  on  the  basis  of  a  fundamental  con- 
stitution for  the  *^  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
of  the  Uuited  States  of  America."  A  second 
convention,  held  the  next  year  (Sept.  27,  1785), 
matured  this  constitution,  which  was  afterwards 
ratified  by  conventions  in  the  several  states. 
All  titles  usually  descriptive  of  temporal  power 
and  precedency,  such  as  **  Lord  Bishop,"  were 
dropped,  and  the  bishops  and  clergy  were  de- 
clared liable,  in  case  of  misbehavior,  to  deposi- 
tion from  office  by  the  General  and  State  Con- 
ventions. Some  portions  of  the  Liturgy  were 
left  out,  and  others  modified,  to  adapt  them  to 
republican  ideas.  This  convention  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  English  bisho^M,  expressing  friend- 
ly regards,  and  a  desire  to  obtain  Episcopal  or- 
dination for  American  bishops  elect  through 
their  hands.  After  some  hesitation  the  boon 
was  granted,  and  William  White,  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  Samuel  Provoost,  of  New  York,  were 
consecrated  (Feb.  4, 1787),  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  bishops  respectively  of  the  dioceses 
of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York.  Rev.  James 
Madison,  of  Virginia,  was  consecrated  bishop,  in 
1790,  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  At  a 
triennial  convention,  held  in  October,  1789,  meas- 
ures were  set  on  foot  for  perpetuating  the  Epis- 
copacy in  America.  The  consecration  of  Madi- 
son in  England,  the  next  year,  completed  the 
number  of  bisho[)s  in  America  canonically  re- 
quired to  perform  the  act  of  consecration,  and 
Rev.  Thomas  J.  Claggett,  D.D.,  of  Marj'land,  was 
raised  to  the  Episcopate  by  Bishops  Provoost, 
White,  Seabnry,  and  Madison.  In  the  same 
year  the  revised  Book  of  Common  Prayer  (now 
the  standard)  was  adopted. 

Protests  against  the  Repeal  of  the  Stamp 
Act.  In  March,  1766,  a  protest,  prepai-ed  by 
Lord  Lyttelton,  against  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp 
Act,  was  signed  by  thirty-three  peers.  In  that 
House  it  was  maintained  that  such  a  strange 
and  unheard-of  submission  of  King,  Lords,  and 
Commons  to  a  successful  insurrection  of  the  col- 
onies would  make  the  authority  of  Gi-eat  Brit- 
ain contemptible.  There  were  sixty-three  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Lords,  including  several 
bishops,  who  were  for  subduing  the  colonies 
with  fire  and  sword,  if  necessary ;  but  the  vote 
for  repeal  stood  one  hundred  and  five  against 
seventy-one.  Soon  afterwards  a  second  protest, 
containing  a  vigorous  defence  of  the  policy  of 
Grenvillo,  and  showing  a  disposition  to  enforce 
the  Stamp  Act  at  all  hazards,  was  signed  by 
twenty -eight  peers.  At  that  hour  of  efiforts  for 
conciliation  five  of  the  bishops  '^  solemnly''  re- 
corded, on  the  Journal  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
their  unrelenting  enmity  to  measures  of  peace." 

Proud,  Robert,  historian  of  PennsylvauiBy 
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was  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  or  Qua- 
kers. He  was  born  in  Yorkshire,  Eug.,  May  10, 
1728;  died  in  Philadelphia,  July  7,  1819.  He 
came  to  Philadelphia  in  1759,  where  he  tanght 
Greek  and  Latin  in  a  Quaker  academy  until  the 
breaking-out  of  the  Revolution,  when  he  gave  a 
passive  adherence  to  the  British  crown.  In  1797 
his  History  of  Pennayhania  was  published.  It 
embraces  the  period  between  1681  and  1742. 

Providence  Plantatioxi.  (See  WilUanu,  Roger, 
and  Bhode  Island,  Colony  of,) 

Providence  Rejects  Negro  Slavery.  In  the 
legal  codes  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut, 
compiled  by  Roger  Lndlow,  about  1650,  negro 
slavery  was  authorized.  In  the  town  of  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  the  colony  with  which  Massachu- 
setts and  Connecticut  would  not  fraternize  when 
they  formed  the  New  England  Confederacy 
(which  see),  because  of  the  religious  heresy  of 
its  founders,  the  enslaving  of  the  negro  was  pro- 
hibited by  law.  In  the  "Providence  Planta- 
tion,'' where  Roger  Williams  bore  personal  rule, 
the  law  placed  "  black  mankind"  on  the  same 
footing  as  that  of  white  mankind  in  regard  to 
perpetual  servitude.  This  regulation,  enacted 
during  a  temporary  disruption  of  the  province, 
never  extended  to  the  other  towns,  and  Provi- 
dence has  the  high  honor  of  being  the  only  place 
in  all  our  land  where  negro  slavery  never  legal- 
ly existed. 

Provincial  Assembly  of  New  Tork,  Final 
Adjournment  of  the.  This  body  had  always 
been  behind  the  people  in  zeal  for  the  cause  of 
popular  liberty.  It  was  bo  lukewarm,  because 
of  the  strong  tincture  of  Toryism  in  its  compo- 
sition, in  1774-75,  that  it  did  not  officially  ap- 
prove of  the  proceedings  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, nor  adopt  the  American  Association  as 
public  policy.  This  position  caused  the  British 
ministry  to  count  upon  the  disaffection  of  New 
York  as  a  strong  element  of  weakness  in  the 
colonies.  They  were  mistaken.  The  New  York 
Assembly  sent  so  strong  a  i-enionstrance  against 
the  oppressive  acts  of  Parliament  that  the  min- 
istry refused  to  receive  it  Still  the  Assembly 
hesitated  in  the  march  of  decided  opposition  to 
government.  It  refused  to  appoint  delegates  to 
the  Second  Continental  Congress.  This  aroused 
the  people,  and  at  an  exciting  election  for  dele- 
gates to  a  Provincial  Convention,  for  the  purpose 
of  choosing  delegates  to  the  Congress  (March  15, 
1775),  the  popular  party  triumphed.  The  As- 
sembly a4Jourued  on  the  3d  of  April,  and  never 
met  again. 

Provincial  Congress  of  Massachusetts. 
Governor  Gage  summoned  a  meeting  of  the 
Massachusetts  Assembly  at  Salem,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  new  and  obnoxious  act  of  Par- 
liament. Perceiving  the  increasing  boldness  of 
the  people  under  the  stimulus  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Continental  Congress,  he  countermanded 
the  summons.  The  members  denied  his  right  to 
do  so.  They  met  at  Salem,  ninety  in  number, 
on  the  appointed  day  (Oct.  5, 1774),  waited  two 
days  for  the  governor,  who  did  not  appear,  and 
then  organized  themselves  into  a  Provincial 
Congress,  with  John  Hancock  as  president  and 


Benjamin  Lincoln  secretary.  They  adjourned 
to  Concord,  where,  on  the  11th,  two  hundred 
and  sixty  members  took  their  seats.  There  they 
adjourned  to  Cambridge,  when  they  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  the  governor,  telling  him  that,  for  the 
want  of  a  legal  assembly,  they  had  formed  a 
provisional  convention.  They  complained  of 
unlawful  acts  of  Parliament,  expressed  their 
loyalty  to  the  king,  and  protested  against  the 
fortify  i  ng  of  Boston  Neck  by  the  governor.  Gage 
denounced  them.  This  act  increased  their  zeal. 
They  appointed  a  Committee  of  Safety,  to  whom 
they  delegated  large  powers.  They  were  au- 
thorized to  call  out  the  militia  of  the  province, 
and  perform  other  acts  of  sovereignty.  Anoth- 
er committee  was  authorized  to  procure  ammu- 
nition and  military  stores,  for  which  purpose 
more  than  $60,000  were  appropriated.  A  Re- 
ceiver-general (Henry  Gardiner)  was  appoint- 
ed, into  whose  hands  the  constables  and  tax-col- 
lectors were  directed  to  pay  all  moneys  received 
by  them.  They  made  provision  for  arming  the 
province,  and  appointed  Jei*emiah  Preble,  Arte- 
mas  Ward,  and  Seth  Pomeroy  general  officers  of 
the  militia.  They  also  authorized  the  enrolment 
of  twelve  thousand  minute-men,  and,  assuming 
both  legislative  and  executive  powers,  received 
the  allegiance  of  the  people  generally.  So  passed 
away  royal  rule  in  Massachusetts,  and  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  people  was  established  in  the 
form  of  the  Provincial  Congress.  Gage  issued 
a  proclamation  denouncing  their  proceedings, 
to  which  no  attention  was  paid. 

Provincial  Congress  of  New  Hampshixe, 
The,  assembled  at  Exeter,  on  May  17,  1775, 
when  ninety -eight  counties,  towns,  parishes, 
and  boroughs  were  represented  by  deputies, 
Matthew  Thornton  being  chosen  president,  and 
Eleazar  Thompson,  secretary.  They  established 
a  post-office  at  Portsmouth,  provided  for  pro- 
curing arms,  recommended  the  establishment 
of  home  manufactures,  commissioned  Brigadier- 
general  Folsom  first  commander,  and  provided 
for  the  issue  of  bills  of  credit. 

Provincial  Congress  of  New  Jersey.  On 
the  2d  of  May,  1775,  the  Provincial  Committee 
of  Correspondence  of  New  Jersey  directed  the 
chairman  to  summon  a  Provincial  Congress  of 
deputies  to  meet  at  Treuton,  on  Tuesday,  the 
2^  of  the  same  month.  Thirteen  counties  were 
represented — namely,  Bergen,  Essex,  Middlesex, 
Morris,  Somerset,  Sussex,  Monmouth,  Hunt-er- 
don,  Burlington,  Gloucester,  Cumberland,  Sa- 
lem, and  Cape  May.  Hendrick  Fisher  was  cho- 
sen president ;  Jonathan  D.  Sargent,  secretary ; 
and  William  Paterson  and  Frederick  Freling- 
huysen,  assistants.  The  Provincial  Assembly 
had  been  called  (May  15)  by  Governor  Franklin 
(son  of  Benjamin  Franklin),  to  consider  North's 
conciliatory  proposition.  They  declined  to  ap- 
prove it,  or  to  take  any  decisive  step  in  the  mat- 
ter, except  with  the  consent  of  the  Continental 
Congress,  then  in  session.  They  adjourned  a 
few  days  afterwards,  and  never  met  again.  Roy- 
al authority  was  at  an  end  in  New  Jereey.  The 
Provincial  Congress  adopted  measui'es  for  or- 
ganizing the  militia  and  the  issuing  of  $50,000 
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iu  bills  of  credit  for  the  payment  of  extraordi- 
nary expenses. 

Provinoial  Ckmgress  of  New^Tork,  Organ- 
ization OF  THE.  On  the  recom meudatiou  of  t he 
Committee  of  Sixty  of  the  City  of  New  York 
(which  see),  delegates  chosen  in  a  majority  of 
the  counties  of  the  province  met  at  the  Ex- 
change in  New  York,  May  22,  1775.  They  ad- 
Jonrned  to  the  next  day,  in  order  to  have  a  more 
complete  representation,  when  delegates  appear- 
ed from  the  following  connties.  New  York,  Al- 
bany, Duchess,  Ulster,  Orange,  Westchester, 
Kings,  Suffolk,  and  Richmond.  The  Congress 
was  organized  by  the  appointment  of  Peter  Van 
Bnigh  Livingston,  president;  Volkert  P. Douw, 
vice-president;  John  McKesson  and  Robert  Ben- 
son, secretaries ;  and  Thomas  Petit,  door-keeper. 
They  adopted  the  method  of  voting  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Convention  (  which  see  ).  They  for- 
warded to  the  Continental  Congress  a  financial 
scheme,  devised  by  Gouverneur  Morris,  for  the 
defence  of  the  colonies  by  the  issue  of  a  Conti- 
nental paper-currency,  substantially  the  same 
as  that  shortly  adopted.  (See  Continental  Pa- 
per-money.) They  also  took  measures  for  enlist- 
ing four  regiments  for  the  defence  of  the  prov- 
ince, and  for  erecting  fortifications, recommend- 
ed by  the  Continental  Congress,  at  the  head  of 
York  Island  and  in  the  Hudson  Highlands.  The 
Provincial  Congress  ngreed  to  furnish  provisions 
for  the  garrison  at  Ticonderoga.  There  was  a 
strong  Tory  element  in  the  Congress,  which 
caused  much  efibi't  towards  conciliation,  and  a 
plan  was  agreed  to,  in  spite  of  the  warm  oppo- 
sition of  leading  Sous  of  Liberty.  It  contem- 
plated a  repeal  of  all  obnoxious  acts  of  Parlia- 
ment, but  acknowledged  the  right  of  the  moth- 
er country  to  regulate  trade,  and  the  duty  of  the 
colonists  to  contribute  to  the  common  charges 
by  graut«  to  be  made  by  the  colonial  assem- 
blies, or  by  a  general  Congress,  specially  called 
for  that  purpose.  But  this  plan  met  with  little 
favor,  and  in  time  the  Provincial  Congress  of 
New  York  became  more  thoroughly  patriotic. 
It  showed  hesitation,  however,  in  several  im- 
portant emergencies,  especially  in  the  matter 
of  declaring  the  independence  of  the  colonies. 
It  ceased  to  exist  in  the  summer  of  1777^  when  a 
state  government  was  organized. 

Proyincial  CongresB  of  North  Carolina.  On 
Monday,  Aug.  21,  1775,  a  Provincial  Congress, 
consisting  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-four  dep- 
uties, assembled  at  Hillsborough.  They  first 
declared  their  determination  to  protect  the  Reg- 
ulators (which  see),  who  were  liable  to  punish- 
ment ;  declared  Governor  Martin's  proclamation 
(which  see)  to  have  a  tendency  to  stir  up  tu- 
mult and  insurrection  in  the  province  danger- 
ous to  the  peace  of  the  king's  government,  and 
directed  it  to  be  publicly  burned  by  the  common 
hangman.  They  provided  for  raising  troops; 
authorized  the  raising,  in  addition  to  a  regular 
force,  of  ten  battalions,  to  be  called  minute-men 
(which  see),  and  they  authorized  the  emission 
of  bills  of  credit  to  the  amount  of  $150,000. 

Provinoial  Convention  of  Mazyland,  The, 
met  at  Annapolis,  April  24, 1775.  There  were  one 


hundred  deputies  present.  They  chose  Matthew 
Tilghman  president,  and  Gabriel  Duval,  clerk. 

.  Provincial  Convention  of  New^  York.  Del- 
egates chosen  in  March,  1775,  from  nine  coun- 
ties in  the  Province  of  New  York — namely.  New 
York,  Albany,  Duchess,  Orange,  Westchester, 
Kings,  Ulster,  Suffolk,  and  Queens — assembled 
at  the  Exchange,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  on 
the  20th  of  April,  and  organized  by  choosing 
Philip  Living8t43n,  of  the  city  of  New  York,  pres- 
ident, and  John  McKesson,  secretary.  It  was 
agreed  that  every  question  should  be  determined 
by  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  the  counties  repre- 
sented, the  city  and  county  of  New  York  to  he 
considered  as /our,  the  city  and  county  of  Alba- 
ny as  threey  and  each  of  the  other  counties  as 
two.  On  the  2l8t,  Philip  Livingston,  James 
Duane,  John  Alsop,  John  Jay,  Simon  Boerum, 
William  Floyd,  Henry  Wisner,  Philip  Schuyler, 
George  Clinton,  Lewis  Morris,  Francis  Lewis, 
and  Robert  R.  Livingston  were  elected  dele- 
gates to  the  Second  Continental  Congress.  Their 
credentials  were  signed  by  the  foi*ty-oue  dele- 
gates present,  and  at  eleven  o'clock  on  Sunday 
morning,  April  22,  the  convention  finally  ad- 
journed. 

Provinoial  Convention  of  North  Carolina. 
A  general  meeting  of  delegates  was  held  at 
New  Berne,  April  3, 1775, at  which  delegates  from 
twenty-six  counties  and  seven  towns  appeared. 
John  Harvey  was  appointed  moderator,  and  An- 
drew Knox,  clerk.  The  General  Assembly  of 
the  province  was  in  session  at  the  same  time, 
but  on  the  8th  the  governor  (Alexander  Martin) 
dissolved  them,  his  council  having  declared  that, 
iu  consequence  of  having  approved  tho  proceed- 
ings of  the  Continental  Congress,  *^  the  longer 
existence  of  such  a  House  of  Assembly"  was 
*'  incompatible  with  the  honor  of  the  crown  and 
the  safety  of  the  people."  They  never  met 
again. 

Provincial  Jealousy  a  Bar  to  National  Un- 
ion. After  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
adopted,  the  Congress  considered  two  plans  for 
a  confederation  of  the  states,  one  by  Dr.  Frank- 
lin, the  other  by  John  Dickinson.  Frankliu'S 
plan  was  broad  and  national  in  its  views;  that 
of  Dickinson  was  narrow  and  provincial.  The 
latter  was  supported  by  those  who  feared  the 
effects  of  a  consolidated  government,  and  took 
pride  in  independent  state  authority.  In  this 
the  delegates  from  South  Carolina  were  conspic- 
uous. Edward  Rutledge,  who  espoused  Dickin- 
son's plan,  saw  dangei*  in  the  very  thought  of 
an  indissoluble  league  of  states,  and  said,  "  If 
the  plan  now  proposed  [  Franklin's  ]  shall  be 
adopted,  nothing  less  than  ruin  to  some  colonies 
will  be  the  consequence.  The  idea  of  destroying 
all  provincial  distinctions,  and  making  ever>'- 
thing  of  the  most  minute  kind  bend  to  what 
they  call  the  good  of  the  whole,  is,  in  other 
terms,  to  say  that  these  colonies  must  be  sub- 
ject to  the  government  of  the  Eastern  provinces. 
The  force  of  their  arms  I  hold  exceeding  cheap, 
but  I  confess  I  dread  their  overwhelming  influ- 
ence in  council ;  I  dread  their  low  cunning,  and 
those  levelling  principles  which  men  wiUioat 
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cbanicter  and  without  fortune  generally  possess, 
which  are  so  captivating  to  the  lower  class  of 
mankind,  and  which  will  occasion  snch  a  fluc- 
tuation of  property  as  to  introduce  the  greatest 
disorder.  I  am  resolved  to  vest  the  Congress 
with  no  more  power  than  what  is  absolutely  nec- 
essary, and  to  keep  the  staff  in  our  own  hands ; 
for  I  am  confident,  if  surrendered  into  the  hands 
of  others,  a  most  pernicious  use  will  be  made  of 
it."  Mr.  Rutledge  evidently  expressed  the  sen- 
timents of  a  majority  of  the  Congress  at  that 
time  and  afterwards,  for  in  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation (which  see)  that  were  finally  adopt- 
ed, the  powers  of  the  separate  states  were  so 
rigidly  preserved  that  the  confederation  was 
only  a  weak  league  of  states  that  failed  to  win 
the  respect  of  European  nations.  The  mind  of 
Washington  soared  far  above  these  petty  jeal- 
ousies. In  a  general  order  issued  on  Aug.  1, 
177t),  he  spoke  for  union.  "  Divisions  among 
ourselves,"  he  said,  "  most  effectually  assist  our 
enemies;  the  provinces  are  nil  united  to  oppose 
the  common  enemy,  and  all  distinctions  are  sunk 
in  the  name  of  American."  So  Patrick  Henry 
bad  declared  in  the  Firat  Continental  Congress 
(which  see). 

ProviBional  Constitation  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy.  It  declared  that  the  convention 
ar  Montgomery  was  a  "Congress"  vested  with 
the  same  legislative  power  as  that  of  the  United 
States.  It  provided  that  the  Provisional  Presi 
dent  of  the  Confederacy  should  hold  his  office  one 
year,  unless  superseded  by  the  establishment  of  a 
permanent  government ;  that  each  state  should 
be  a  judicial  district,  and  that  the  several  district 
judges  should  compose  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  Confederacy ;  that  the  word  "  Confederacy" 
should  be  substituted  for  the  word  "  Union  "  in 
the  national  Constitution;  that  the  President 
might  veto  a  separate  appropriation  without  af- 
fecting the  whole  bill;  that  the  African  slave- 
trade  should  be  prohibited ;  that  the  Congress 
should  be  empowered  to  prohibit  the  iutroduc- 
tion  of  slaves  from  any  state  not  a  member  of 
the  Confederacy ;  that  all  appropriations  should 
be  made  upon  the  demands  of  the  President  or 
heads  of  departments;  and  that  members  of  Con 
gress  might  hold  offices  of  honor  and  emolument 
under  the  Provisional  Government.  No  mention 
was  made  of  taxes  excepting  those  in  the  form 
of  a  tariff  for  revenue,  nor  the  keeping  of  troops 
and  ships  of  war  by  states,  nor  for  any  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Constitution  by  the  people.  All  leg- 
islative powers  were  vested  in  the  "Congress" 
there  assembled  until  otherwise  oi-daiued. 

Pryor,  Roger  A.,  was  bom  in  Dinwiddle 
County,  Va.,  July  10,  1828,  and  graduated  at 
Hampden-Siduey  College  in  1845.  He  became  a 
lawyer  aud  editor,  and  an  advocate  of  state  su- 
premacy. In  1854  he  was  a  commissioner  to 
Greece,  and  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1859. 
He  was  a  vehement  advocate  of  secession ;  went 
to  South  Carolina  early  in  1861  to  urge  on  civil 
war ;  was  on  the  staff  of  Beauregard  in  the  at- 
tack upon  Fort  Sumter  in  April ;  was  made  a 
brigadier-general  and  led  a  division  in  the  bat- 
tles before  Richmond  in  1862,  and  resigned  in 


1863.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Confederate  Con- 
gress, aud  was  captui-ed  and  confined  in  Foi*t 
Lafayette  for  a  time.  After  the  war  he  edited 
a  newspaper  in  Tennessee,  and  finally  settled  as 
a  lawyer  in  New  York,  where  he  still  (1880)  re- 
mains. 

Public  Debt.  At  the  close  of  the  Revolution 
(1783)  the  restoration  of  the  public  credit  was 
the  first  care  of  the  Congress.  Tbe  whole  ex- 
pense of  that  war  was  estimated  at  the  sum  of 
$135,000,000.  In  this  is  included  the  specie  val- 
ue of  all  the  bills  issued  by  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States,  redeemed  according  to  a  scale 
of  depi*eciation  established  by  Congress.  The 
whole  amount  of  the  debt  of  the  United  States, 
as  ascertained  in  1783,  was  a  little  moi*e  than 
$42,000,000,  of  which  $8,000,000  arose  from  loans 
obtained  in  France  and  Holland,  and  the  re- 
mainder was  due  to  American  citizens.  The 
annual  interest  on  the  debt  was  $2,415,956.  The 
whole  indebtedness  of  the  United  States,  state 
and  national,  was  about  $70,000,000.  At  the 
close  of  the  second  war  for  independence  (1812- 
15),  it  amounted  to  about  $127,000,000,  which 
was  all  extinguished  within  twenty  years  from 
that  time.  In  1835  the  Republic  was  out  of  debt, 
and  in  1836  there  was  a  surplus  in  the  Ti-eaaury 
of  $28,000,000,  which  was  distributed  among  the 
several  state  banks  to  loan  out,  and  was  never 
returned.  The  Civil  War  that  broke  out  in  1861 
burdened  the  nation  with  heavy  indebtedness, 
under  which  load,  lightened  somewhat  by  par- 
tial liquidation,  it  still  (1880)  labors.  On  Jan.  1, 
1861,  the  total  national  debt  was  a  little  more 
than  69,000,000,  consisting  of  loans,  Texas  in- 
demnity, Texas  debt  (see  Texas),  and  Treasury- 
notes.  On  the  30th  of  June,  1865,  tbe  total  na- 
tional debt  was  (^,682,593,000.  On  the  1st  of 
January,  1866,  it  was  $2,807,310,000.  On  July 
4,  1876,  it  was  $2,099,439,344;  a  decrease  in  ten 
years  and  six  months  of  $707,870,656.  The 
several  states  in  the  Union  in  1870  had  an  ag- 
gregate debt  of  $864,785,000,  exclusive  of  the 
Confederate  debt,  which  is  not  considered  in 
national  financial  statistics.  This  sum,  added 
to  the  national  debt,  at  that  time  (July  1,  1870) 
amounting  to  $2,386,358,599,  made  the  total  in- 
debtedness of  the  Republic,  state  and  national, 
$3,251,143,599.  The  following  is  a  statement  of 
the  public  debt  at  the  close  of  each  administra- 
tion: 

Wafibington  (Orst  term)  ending  1793.     $90,353,034  04 

(second  term) 82,064,479  38 

John  Adams 83,038,060  80 

Jefferson  (first  term) 82,312,160  60 

(second  term) 67,023,192  09 

Madison  (flrst  term) 66,962,827  67 

(second  term) 123,491,965  16 

Monroe  (first  term) 89,987,427  66 

(second  term) 83,788,432  71 

John  Quincy  Adams 68,421,413  67 

Jackson  (first  term) 7.001,698  83 

(second  term) 3,308,124  07 

Van  Buron 13,594,480  73 

Tyler 15,926,303  01 

Polk 63,061,868  69 

Fillmore 69,803,117  70 

Pierce 28,099,831  85  . 

Buchanan 90,680,873  72 

Lincoln 2,680,647,869  74 

Johnson 2,588,452,213  94 

Grant  (first  term) 2,167,380,700  68 

(second  term) 2,088,781,143  Oi 

Pnblio  mgh- school  In  Philadelphia,     lu 
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Penn  gave  a  charter  for  a  public  high- 
school  which  had  been  established  in  Philadel- 
phia. 

PubUo  Libraxlea.  Previons  to  the  Revoln- 
tiou  there  were  only  five  public  libraries,  out- 
side of  colleges,  iu  the  English-American  colo- 
nies. These  were  the  "Library  Company  of 
Philadelphia,''  founded  in  1731 ;  "  Americaii  Phil- 
osophical. Society,"  1742  ;  "  Library  Society," 
Charleston,  S.  C,  1748;  <<Athen»um,"  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  1753 ;  and  "  Society  Library,"  New 
York,  founded  in  1754  In  1776  they  numbered 
more  than  1100,  each  containing  1000  volumes 
and  upwards.  This  does  not  include  School- 
district  and  Suudaiy-school  libraries.  In  1873 
there  were  150  public  libraries  containing  from 
10,000  to  25,000  volumes  each;  75  containing 
25,000  or  more  volumes  each ;  37  from  25,000  to 
50,000  volumes  each,  and  15  over  50,000  volumes 
each.  The  75  alluded  to  are  among  the  most 
important  libraries  of  the  United  States,  and 
contained  an  aggregate  of  3,725,200  volumes. 
Of  these,  9  contained  over  100,000  volumes  each. 
The  Library  of  Cougi^ess,  at  Washington,  had  in 
1876  about 27.5,000  volumes;  the  Public  Library 
of  Boston,  262,000;  Astor  and  Mercantile  libraries 
of  New  York,  152,000  each ;  Mercantile  Library 
of  Phila<lelphia,  105,000  volumes;  and  Boston 
AtbeusBum,  105,000.  The  total  contents  of  the 
public  and  private  libraries  of  the  United  States 
in  1870  were  45,528,938  volumes.  Of  these  libra- 
ries, 108,800  were  private,  containing  a  total  of 
26,072,420  volumes.  The  Sunday-school  libra- 
ries of  the  United  States  contained  8,346,153  vol- 
umes, and  other  circulating  libraries  2,536,128. 

Publio  Property  Seised  in  Alabama  (1861). 
A  week  before  the  Secession  Onlinance  of  Al- 
abama was  adopted  (Jan.  11,  1861),  volunteer 
troops,  iu  accordance  witli  an  arrangement  made 
with  the  governors  of  Louisiana  and  Gh)orgia,and 
by  order  of  the  Governor  of  Alabama,  had  seized 
the  arsenal  at  Mount  Vernon,  about  thirty  miles 
above  Mobile,  and  Fort  Morgan,  at  the  entrance 
to  Mobile  Harbor,  about  thirty  miles  below  the 
city.  The  Mount  Vernon  Arsenal  was  capture<l 
by  four  iuBurgeut  companies  commanded  by  Cap- 
taiu  Lead  better,  of  the  United  States  Engiueer 
Corps,  and  a  native  of  Maine.  At  dawn  (Jan.  4, 
1861)  they  surprised  Captain  Reno,  in  command 
of  the  arsenal,  and  the  Alabama  insurgents  thus 
obtained  15,000  stand  of  arms,  150,000  pounds  of 
gunpowder,  some  cannons,  and  a  large  quantity 
of  munitious  of  war. 

Public  Property  Seized  in  Florida  (1861). 
Before  the  Florida  Ordinance  of  Secession  was 
])a4ssed,  Florida  troops  seized  (Jan.  6,  1861)  the 
Chattahoochee  Arsenal,  with  500,000  rouuds  of 
musket- cartridges,  300,000  rifle -cartridges,  and 
50,000  pounds  of  gunpowder.  They  also  took 
possession  of  Fort  Marion,  at  St.  Augustine,  for- 
merly the  Castle  of  St.  Mark,  which  was  built 
by  the  Spaniards  more  than  a  hundred  years 
beh)re.  It.  contained  an  ai-senal.  On  the  15th 
they  seized  the  United  States  Coast  Survey 
schooner  jP.  W,  Dana,  and  appropriated  it  to 
their  own  use.  The  Chattahoochee  Arsenal  was 
iu  charge  of  the  courageous  Sergeant  Powell  and 


three  men.  He  said,  "  Five  minutes  ago  I  was 
in  command  of  this  arsenal,  but  in  conseqoeoce 
of  the  weakness  of  my  command,  I  am  obliged 
to  snrrender.  ...  If  I  bad  force  equal  to,  or  half 
the  strength  of  yours,  I'll  be  d— d  if  yon  would 
liave  entered  that  gate  until  you  bad  passed  over 
my  dead  body.  Yon  see  that  I  have  but  three 
men.  I  now  consider  myself  a  prisoner  of  war. 
Take  my  sword,  Captain  Jones.'' 

Ptiblio  Property  Seized  in  Georgia  (1861). 
On  the  recommendation  of  Senator  Toombs  and 
others  at  Washington,  the  Governor  of  Georgia 
CJoseph  Browu)  ordered  the  seizure  of  the  United 
States  coast  defences  on  the  border  of  the  state  be- 
fore the  secession  convention  met.  Fort  Pulaski, 
on  Cockspur  Island,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Savan- 
nah River,  and  Fort  Jackson,  near  the  city  of 
Savannah,  were  seized  on  Jan.  3, 1861.  On  the 
same  day  the  national  arsenal  at  Savannah  was 
taken  possession  of  by  insurgenta,  and  700  state 
troops,  by  the  orders  and  iu  the  preseuce  of  the 
governor,  took  possession  of  the  arsenal  at  Au- 
gusta, Jan.  24,  when  the  National  troops  there 
were  sent  to  New  York.  In  the  arsenal  were 
22,000  muskets  and  rifles,  some  cannons,  and  a 
large  amount  of  munitions  of  war.  The  forts 
were  without  garrisons,  and  each  was  in  charge 
of  only  two  or  three  men. 

Publio  Property  Seized  in  Lotdziana  (1861). 
Prompted  by  advice  from  John  Slidell  and  Ju- 
dah  P.  Benjamin,  then  sitting  as  members  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  the  Governor  of  Louisiana 
(Moore)  sent  expeditions  from  New  Orleans  t-o 
seize  fort<s  Jackson  and  St.  Philip  on  the  Missis- 
sippi, below  the  city,  then  in  charge  of  Major 
Beauregard ;  also  Fort  Pike,  on  Lake  Pontchar- 
train,  and  the  arsenal  at  Baton  Rouge.  A  paH 
of  General  Palfrey's  division  went  down  the  river 
in  a  steam  vessel,  and  on  the  evening  of  Jan.  10, 
1861,  the  commander  of  Fort  St.  Philip  (Dart) 
gladly  gave  it  up  to  the  secessionists ;  but  the 
counuiuider  of  Fort  Jackson  (Sergeant  Smith), 
which  surrendered,  gave  up  the  keys  under  pro- 
test. State  troops  seized  Fort  Livingston,  on 
Grand  Terre  Island,  Barataria  Bay,  at  the  same 
time,  aud  on  the  20th  the  unfinished  fort  on  Ship 
Island  was  seized  and  held  by  the  insurgents. 
Troops  left  New  Orleans,  300  in  number,  under 
Colonel  Walton,  on  the  evening  of  Dec.  9,  in  a 
steam  vessel,  and  on  the  following  evening  ar- 
rived at  Bat^n  Rouge  to  seize  the  arsenal,  then 
in  command  of  Mnjor  Haskin.  He  was  com- 
pelled to  surrender  it  on  the  11th.  By  this  act 
the  in8urgeut<s  were  put  in  possession  of  50,000 
small -arms,  four  howitzers,  twenty  pieces  of 
heavy  ordnance,  two  field-batteries,  300  barrels 
of  gunpowder,  aud  a  large  quantity  of  other  mu- 
nitions of  war.  A  part  of  this  property  Govern- 
or Moore  turned  over  to  Governor  Pettns,  of 
Mississippi.  The  barracks  below  New  Orleans 
were  seized  on  the  11th.  They  were  used  for  a 
marine  hospital.  The  United  States  collector 
at  New  Orleans  was  required  to  remove  the  216 
patients  from  the  barracks  immediately,  as  the 
state  wanted  the  building  for  the  gathering  in- 
surgents. The  collector  (Hatch)  remonstrated, 
and  they  weie  allowed  to  remain.    The  author- 
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ities  of  Lonisiana  also  seized  the  natioual  Mint 
ftud  the  Custom-house  there,  with  all  the  pre- 
cious metals  they  contaiued  in  coin  and  bullion, 
and  by  order  of  the  State  Convention  this  treas- 
ure, amounting  to  |&36,0(K),  was  placed  in  the 
state  coffers.  Soon  after  tb  is,  a  draft  for  $300,000 
was  received  by  the  sub-treasurer  at  New  Or- 
leans from  the  Treasury  Department,  which  that 
liscal  officer  refused  to  pay,  saying, "  The  money 
in  my  custody  is  no  longer  the  property  of  the 
United  States,  but  of  the  Republic  of  Louisiana/' 

Publio  Treasury,  The  (1861).  The  firat  care 
of  the  government  after  the  inauguration  of 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  to  ascertain  the  condition  of 
its  mouey-chest.  The  management  of  Cobb,  Bu- 
chanan's Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  had  pros- 
trated the  public  cretlit  in  the  fall  of  1860.  To 
a  loan  of  $20,000,000  asked  fur  in  June,  one  half 
to  be  paid  in  October,  only  $7,000,000  were  sub- 
scribed. A  few  days  after  Cobb  left  the  Treas- 
ury, Congress  authorized  (Dec.  14,  1860)  the  is- 
sue of  $10,000,000  in  Treasury-notes,  payable  in 
one  year  at  the  current  rate  of  interest  offered. 
After  the  retirement  of  Cobb  there  was  a  partial 
restoration  of  confidence  among  capitalists,  but 
this  was  soon  weakened  by  his  immediate  succes- 
sor, Thomas,  of  Maryland,  and  the  robbing  of 
the  Indian  Trnst  Fund  (which  see).  Interest 
on  the  public  debt  would  become  due  Jan.  1,  and 
the  government  would  be  embarrassed.  Loyal 
bankers  came  forward  to  the  relief  of  the  gov- 
ernment. The  appointment  of  John  A.  Dix  as 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  inspired  confidence, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  authorized  loan  was 
soon  subscribed  for,  but  at  the  high  rate  of  in- 
terest of  10|  per  cent,  a  year.  On  Feb.  8,  Con- 
gress authorized  a  loan  of  $25,000,000  t-o  bear  an 
interest  of  6  per  cent.  On  Feb.  27  the  secretary 
offered  $8,000,000  of  this  stock,  and  there  were 
more  than  $14,000,000  proffered.  On  March  2, 
Congress,  being  purged  of  its  disloyal  element, 
passed  an  act  to  go  into  effect  April  1  which  es- 
tablished the  highest  protective  tariff.  Confi- 
dence was  restored,  and  all  through  the  war 
that  ensued  the  government  never  lacked  mon 
ey  to  carry  on  its  operations. 

Puebla  (La  Pnebla  de  los  Angelos),  Ameri- 
cans IN  (1847).  This  is  the  capital  of  the  Mexi- 
can State  of  Puebla,  and  is  the  sacred  city  of  the 
republic.  It  was  founded  after  the  reduction 
of  Mexico  by  Cortez  (1519-1521).  It  contains 
more  than  sixty  churches,  thirteen  nunneries, 
nine  monasteries,  and  twenty -one  collegiate 
houses.  Many  of  the  churches  and  convents 
are  rich  in  gold  and  silver  ornaments,  paintings, 
and  statues.  The  city  is  about  7000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  contains  about  80,000 
inhabitants.  After  his  victory  at  Cerro  Gordo 
(which  see),  Genei*al  Scott  pressed  forward  on 
the  great  national  road  over  the  Cordilleras. 
General  Worth  had  Joined  the  army  (see  Vera 
Cruz),  and  with  his  division  led  the  way.  They 
entered  the  strongly  fortified  town  of  Jalapa 
April  19, 1847,  and  a  few  days  afterwards  Worth 
unfurled  the  American  flag  over  the  formidable 
Castle  of  Perote,  on  the  summit  of  the  Cordil- 
leras, fifty  miles  beyond  Jalapa.    This  fortress 


was  regarded  as  the  strongest  in  Mexico  after 
San  Juan  de  Ulloa.  Appalled  by  the  suddenness 
and  strength  of  this  invasion,  the  Mexicans  gave 
up  these  places  without  making  any  resistance. 
At  Perote  the  victors  gained  fifty -four  pieces 
of  artillery  and  an  immense  quantity  of  muni- 
tions of  war.  Onward  the  victors  swept  over 
the  lofty  Cordilleras,  and  on  May  15th  they  halt- 
ed at  the  sacred  Puebla  de  los  Augelos,  where 
they  remained  until  August.  There  Scott  count- 
ed up  the  fruits  of  his  invasion  thus  far.  In  the 
space  of  two  months  he  had  made  10,000  Mexi- 
can prisoners  and  captured  700  splendid  pieces 
of  artillery,  10,000  muskets,  and  20,000  shot  and 
shells ;  and  yet,  when  he  reached  Puebla,  his 
whole  effective  marching  force  with  which  he 
was  provided  for  the  conquest  of  the  capital  of 
Mexico,  did  not  exceed  4500  men.  Sickness  and 
the  demands  for  garrison  duty  had  reduced  his 
army  about  one  half.  At  Puebla  Scott  gave  the 
Mexicans  an  opportunity  to  treat  for  peace.  The 
government  had  sent  Nicholas  P.  Trist  as  a  dip- 
lomatic agent,  clothed  with  power  to  negotiate 
for  peace.  He  had  reached  Jalapa  just  as  the 
army  had  moved  forward,  and  he  now  accom- 
panied it.  He  made  overtures  to  the  Mexican 
government,  which  were  treated  with  disdain 
and  loud  boasts  of  their  valor  and  patriotism. 
General  Scott  issued  a  conciliatory  proclamation 
to  the  Mexican  people  on  the  subject  while  on 
the  march,  which  closed  with  this  significant 
paragraph:  ''I  am  marching  on  Puebla  and 
Mexico,  and  from  those  capitals  I  shall  again 
address  you."  At  Pnebla  Scott  was  reinforced 
by  fresh  troops.  His  chief  officers  were  Gener- 
als Worth,  Twiggs,  Quitman,  Pillow,  Shields, 
Smith,  and  Cadwallader.  On  the  7th  of  August 
he  resumed  his  march  towards  the  capital.  (See 
Mexico,  War  with.) 

Pulaski,  Count  Casimir,  was  bom  in  Lithu- 
ania, Poland,  March  4, 1748 ;  died  at  Savannah, 


OOUXT  CASIMIR  PTLASKI. 


Ga.,  Oct.  11, 1779.     His  fatlier  was  Count  Pu- 
laski, who  formed  the  Confederation  of  Bar  in 
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1768.  He  had  served  under  1ii«  father  in  bis 
struggle  for  liberty  in  Poland;  and  when  bis 
sire  perished  in  a  dungeon  the  yonng  count 
was  elected  commander-in-chief  (1770).  In  1771 
he,  with  thirty-nine  others,  disguised  as  peas- 
ants, entered  Warsaw,  and,  seizing  King  Stanis- 
laus, carried  him  out  of  the  city,  but  were  com- 
pelled to  leave  their  captive  and  fly  for  safety. 
His  little  anny  was  soon  afterwards  defeated. 
He  was  outlawed,  and  his  estates  were  confis- 
cated, when  he  entered  the  Turkish  army  and 
made  war  on  Russia.  Sympathizing  with  the 
Americans  in  their  struggle  for  independence, 
he  came  to  our  shores  in  the  summer  of  1777, 
joined  the  army  under  Washington,  and  fought 
bravely  in  the  battle  of  Brandy  wine.  Congress 
gave  him  command  of  cavalry,  with  the  rank 
of  brigadier-general.  He  was  in  the  battle  of 
Crermantown  ;  ami  in  1778  his  ''  Legion ''  was 
formed,  composed  of  sixty  light  horsemen  and 
two  hundred  foot-soldiers.  Surprised  near  Lit- 
tle Egg  Harbor,  on  the  New  Jersey  coast,  nearly 
all  of  his  foot-soldiers  were  killed.  Recruiting 
his  ranks,  he  went  South  in  February,  1779,  and 
was  in  active  service  under  General  Lincoln,  en- 
gaging bravely  in  the  siege  of  Savannah  (which 
see),  in  which  he  was  mortally  wonnded,  tiiken 
to  tiie  United  States  brig  Waspf  and  there  died. 
Congress  voted  a  monument  to  his  memory, 
which  was  never  erected.  The  citizens  of  Sa- 
vannah erected  one  to  '' Greene  and  Pulaski,^' 
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the  comer-stone  of  which  was  laid  by  Lafayette 
in  1825. 

Purchas,  Samuel,  was  bom  at  Thaxted,  Es- 
sex, Eng.,  in  1577 ;  died  in  London  in  1628.  He 
was  an  able  clergyman,  but  is  chiefly  known  by 
his  famous  work  entitled  Purchas  his  Pilgrim- 
iiges  ;  or,  Belationa  of  the  Woi'ld  and  the  Religions 
obseired  in  ail  Ages  and  Places  discoveied  from  the 
Creation  until  this  Present,  It  contains  an  ac- 
count of  voyages,  religions,  etc.,  and  was  pub- 


lished in  five  volumes  in  1613.  This,  with  Eak- 
luyt^s  Voyages,  led  the  way  to  similar  collections. 
The  third  volume  relatc^s  to  AmericA,  and  con- 
tains the  original  narratives  of  the  earliest  Eng- 
lish navigators  and  explorers  of  the  North  Amer- 
ican continent.  Purchas  was  Rector  of  St.  Mar- 
tin's, Ludgate,  and  Chaplain  to  Abbot,  Archbish- 
op off  Canterbury. 

Purltmiiiini  was  exhibited  in  its  roost  radi- 
cal form  in  New  England,  for  there  it  had  free- 
dom of  action.  The  Puritan  was  not  a  sufferer, 
but  an  aggressor.  He  was  the  straitest  of  bis 
sect.  He  was  an  unflinching  egotist,  who  re- 
garded himself  as  his  *'  brtJther's  keeper,"  and 
was  continually  busied  in  watching  and  guid- 
ing him.  His  constant  business  seemed  to  be 
to  save  his  fellow-men  fnun  sin,  eiTor,  and  eter- 
nal punishment.  He  sat  in  jndgment  upon  their 
belief  and  actions  with  the  authority  of  aGo<l- 
chosen  high-priest.  He  would  uot  allow  a  Jes- 
uit or  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  to  live  in  the 
colony.  His  motives  were  pure,  his  aims  lofty, 
but  his  methods  were  unchairitable  and  some- 
times absurd.  As  a  law-giver  and  magistrat-t*, 
his  statute-books  exhibit  the  salient  points  in 
his  character — a  self-constituted  censor  and  a 
conservator  of  the  monil  and  spiritual  destiny 
of  his  fellow-mortals.  His  laws  in  those  statute- 
bo4iks  were  largely  sumptuary  in  their  charac- 
ter. He  imposed  a  fine  upon  every  woman  who 
should  cnt  her  hair  like  that  of  a  man.  He 
forbade  all  gaming  for  amusement  or  gain,  and 
would  not  allow  canis  or  dice  to  be  introduced 
into  the  colony.  Ho  fined  families  whose  young 
women  did  not  spin  as  much  flax  or  wool  daily 
as  the  selectmen  had  required  of  them.  He  for- 
bade all  persons  to  run,  or  even  walk,  '^  except 
reverently  to  and  from  church,"  on  Sunday; 
and  he  doomed  a  burglar,  because  he  committed 
a  crime  on  that  sacred  da}',  to  have  one  of  his 
ears  cnt  off.  He  commanded  John  Wedgewood 
to  be  put  in  the  stocks  for  being  in  the  company 
of  drunkards.  Thomas  Pitt  was  severely  whip- 
ped for  ^'  suspicion  of  slander,  idleness,  and  stub- 
bornness." He  admonished  Captain  Lovell  to 
"  take  heed  of  light  carriage."  Josias  Plais- 
towe  stole  fonr  baskets  of  corn  from  the  In- 
dians, and  he  was  ordered  to  return  to  them 
eight  baskets,  to  be  fined  five  pounds,  and  there- 
after to  *'  be  called  by  the  name  of  Josias,  and 
not  Mr.  Plaistowe,  as  formerly."  He  directed 
his  grand-jurors  to  admonish  those  who  wore 
apparel  too  costly  for  their  incomes,  and,  if  they 
did  not  heed  the  warning, to  fine  them;  and  in 
1646  he  placed  on  the  statute-books  of  Massa- 
chusetts a  law  which  imposed  the  penalty  of 
flogging  for  kissing  a  woman  in  the  street,  even 
hy  way  of  honest  salute.  He  rigidly  enforced 
this  law  a  hundred  years  after  its  enactment-, 
because  it  was  not  repealed.  A  British  war- 
vessel  entered  the  harbor  of  Boston.  The  cap- 
tain, hastening  to  his  home  in  that  t-own,  met 
his  wife  in  the  street  and  kissed  her.  He  was 
accused,  found  guilty,  and  mildly  whipped. 
Just  before  sailing  on  another  cruise  he  invited 
his  accuser,  the  magistrates,  and  others  who  ap- 
proved the  punishment  to  dine  on  board  his 
vessel.     When  all  were  merry  with  good-cheer 
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lie  ordered  his  boatswain  and  mate  to  flog  the 
magistrates  with  a  knotted  cat^-nine-tails.  It 
was  done,  and  the  astonished  gnests  were  driv- 
en pell-mell  over  the  side  of  the  ship  into  a  boat 
waiting  to  receive  them.  Such  were  some  of 
the  outward  manifestations  of  Puritanism  in 
New  England,  especisJly  in  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut.  In  Bhode  Island  it  was  softened, 
and  finally  it  assumed  an  aspect  of  broader 
charity  everywhere.  Its  devotees  were  stem, 
conscientious  moralists  and  narrow  religionists. 
They  came  to  plant  a  church  free  from  disturb- 
ance by  persecution,  and  proclaimed  the  broad 
doctrine  of  liberty  of  conscience — the  right  to 
exercise  private  judgment.  ''Unsettled  per- 
sons '' — Latitudinarian  in  religions-came  to  en- 
joy freedom  and  to  disseminata  their  views.  In 
that  dissemination  Puritanism  saw  a  prophecy 
of  subversion  of  its  principles.  Alarmed,  it  be- 
came a  persecutor  in  turn.  ''  Grod  forbid/'  said 
Govenior  Dudley  in  his  old  age, ''  our  love  for 
truth  should  be  grown  so  cold  that  we  should 
tolerate  errors — I  die  no  libertine."  "To  say 
that  men  ought  to  have  liberty  of  conscience  is 
impious  ignorance,''  said  Parson  Ward,  of  Ips- 
wich, a  leading  divine.  "  Religion  admits  of  no 
eccentric  notions,"  said  Parson  Norton,  another 
leading  divine  and  persecutor  of  so-called  Quak- 
ers in  Boston. 

PnxltanflL  This  name  was  applied  in  Eng- 
land, at  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  to  per- 
sons who  wished  to  see  a  greater  degree  of  ref- 
ormation in  the  Established  Church  than  was 
adopted  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  a  purer  form, 
not  of  faith,  but  of  discipline  and  worship.  It 
became  a  common  name  of  all  who,  from  con- 
scientious motives,  but  upon  different  grounds, 
disapproved  of  the  established  ritual  in  the 
Church  of  England  from  the  Reformation  un- 
der Elizabeth  to  the  act  of  uniformity  in  1562. 
From  that  time  until  the  Revolution  in  Eng- 
land in  1688  as  many  as  refused  to  comply  with 
the  established  form  of  worship  were  called 
**  Non  -  conformists."  There  were  about  two 
thousand  clergymen  and  half  a  million  people 
-who  were  so  denominated.  From  the  accession 
of  William  and  Mary  and  the  passage  of  the 
Toleration  Act  the  name  of  "  Non-conformists  " 
TV'as  changed  to  "  Dissenters,"  or  Protestant  Dis- 
senters. Because  the  stricter  Non-conformists 
in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.  professed 
and  acted  purer  lives  in  morals  and  manners, 
they  were  called  *^  Puritans  "  in  derision.  There 
were  different  degrees  of  Puritanism,  some  seek- 
ing a  moderate  reform  of  the  English  liturgy, 
others  wishing  to  abolish  Episcopacy,  and  some 
declariug  against  any  Church  authority  whatso- 
ever. Representatives  from  these  three  classes 
of  Puritans  formed  the  larger  portion  of  the  ear- 
lier settlers  in  New  England.  The  union  of  these 
in  the  Civil  War  in  England  effected  the  over- 
throw of  the  monarchy,  and  at  the  restoration 
the  name  of  Puritan  was  one  of  reproach.  Since 
the  Toleration  Act  of  1690  the  word  has  ceased  to 
designate  any  particular  sect.  Those  in  New  Eng- 
land were  generally  earnest  and  pious  bigots,  and 
some  of  them  were  as  fierce  persecutors  as  those 
from  whom  they  had  fled  for  conscience'  sake. 
II.— 24 


Puritans  and  Tndisns.  The  early  settlers 
in  New  England  regarded  the  barbarians  around 
them  as  something  less  than  human.  Cotton 
Mather  took  a  short  method  of  solving  the  ques- 
tion of  their  origin.  He  guessed  that  ^*  the.  dev- 
il decoyed  the  miserable  salvages  hither  in  hope 
that  the  Grospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  would 
never  come  here  to  destroy  or  disturb  his  abso- 
lute control  over  them."  And  after  wars  with 
the  Indians  had  imbittered  both  parties,  the 
expressions  of  pious  men  concerning  them  are 
shockiug  to  the  enlightened  mind  of  to-day.  Af- 
ter the  massacre  of  the  Pequods,  Mather  wrote : 
"  It  was  supposed  that  no  less  than  five  or  six 
hundred  Pequod  souls  were  brought  down  to 
hell  that  day.''  (See  Peqitod  War,)  The  learned 
and  pious  Dr.  Increase  Mather,  in  speaking  of 
the  efficiency  of  prayer  in  bringing  about  the 
destruction  of  the  Indians,  said :  "  Nor  could 
they  [the  English]  cease  crying  to  the  Lord 
against  Philip  until  they  had  prayed  the  bullet 
into  his  heart.''  In  speaking  of  an  Indian  who 
had  sneered  at  the  religion  of  the  English,  he 
said  that  immediately  upon  his  uttering  a  *'  hid- 
eous blasphemy  a  bullet  took  him  in  the  head 
and  dashed  out  his  brains,  sending  his  cursed 
soul  in  a  moment  amongst  the  devils  and  blas- 
phemers in  hell  forever."  The  feeling  against 
the  barbarians  at  the  close  of  King  Philip's  War 
among  the  New-Englanders  was  that  of  intense 
bitterness  and  savage  hatred.  It  was  manifest- 
ed in  many  ways ;  and  when  we  consider  the 
atrocities  perpetrated  by  the  Indians,  we  can- 
not much  wonder  at  it.  The  captives  who  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Rhode-Islanders  were  dis- 
tributed among  them  as  servants  and  slaves. 
A  large  body  of  Indians  assembled  at  Dover, 
N.  H.,  to  treat  for  peace  were  treacherously 
seized  by  M^jor  Waldron.  About  two  hundred 
of  them  were  claimed  as  fugitives  from  Massa- 
chusetts, and  wei-e  sent  to  Boston,  where  some 
were  hanged  and  the  remainder  sent  to  Ber- 
muda and  sold  as  slaves.  To  have  been  pres- 
ent at  the  "Swamp  fight"  was  adjudged  by 
the  authorities  of  Rhode  Island  sufficient  foun- 
dation for  putting  an  Indian  to  death.  Death 
or  slavery  was  the  penalty  for  all  known  to 
have  shed  English  blood.  Some  fishermen  at 
Marblehead  having  been  killed  by  the  Indians, 
some  women  of  that  town,  coming  out  of  church 
on  Sunday  Just  as  two  Indian  prisoners  were 
brought  in,  fell  upon  and  murdered  them.  King 
Philip's  dead  body  was  first  beheaded'  and  then 
quartered.  His  head  was  carried  into  Plym- 
outh on  a  pole  and  there  exhibited  for  months. 
His  wife  and  son,  made  prisoners,  were  sent  to 
Bermuda  and  sold  as  slaves.  The  disposition 
of  the  boy  was  warmly  discussed,  some  of  the 
elders  of  the  church  proposijig  to  put  him  to 
death,  but  slavery  was  his  final  doom. 

Puritans,  Emigration  of,  to  Maryland.  At 
the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  Toleration  Act  in 
Maryland  (1649)  the  Puritans  in  Virginia  were 
severely  persecuted  because  they  refused  to  nse 
the  church  liturgy,  and  one  hundred  and  eigh- 
teen of  them  left  that  colony.  Their  pastor, 
Mr.  Harrison,  returned  to  England ;  but  nearly 
all  the  others,  led  by  their  ruling  elder,  Mr.  Da* 
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fand,  went  to  Maryland,  and  settled  on  the 
banks  of  the  Severn  River,  near  the  site  of  An- 
napolis, and  called  the  place  Providence.  The 
next  year  Governor  Stone  visited  them  and  or- 
ganized the  settlement  into  a  shire,  and  called 
it  Ann  Amndel  County,  in  compliment  to  the 
wife  of  Lord  Baltimore.  (  See  Calvertf  Cecil.) 
These  Puritans  gave  the  proprietor  considera- 
ble trouble. 

Putnam  and  Molang.  While  Abercrombie 
was  resting  securely  in  his  intrenchmeuts  at 
Lalce  George  after  his  repulse  at  Ticonderoga, 
two  or  three  of  his  convoys  had  been  out  off  by 
French  scontiug- parties,  and  he  sent  out  Ma- 


MAJOK  ISKABL  PCTNAM  Uf  BRITISH  UNIFORM. 

jora  Rogers  and  Putnam  to  intercept  them. 
(See  Ticonderoga.)  Apprised  of  this  movement, 
Montcalm  sent  Molang,  an  active  partisan,  to 
waylay  the  English  detachment.  While  march- 
ing through  the  forest  (August,  1758),  in  three 
divisions,  within  a  mile  of  Fort  Anne,  the  left, 
led  by  Putnam,  fell  into  an  ambuscade  of  In- 
dians, who  attacked  the  English  furiously,  utter- 
ing horrid  yells.  Putnam  and  his  men  fought 
bravely.  His  fusee  at  length  missed  fire  with 
the  muzzle  at  the  breast  of  a  powerful  Indian, 
who,  with  a  loud  war-whoop,  sprang  forward 
and  captured  the  brave  leader.  Binding  Put- 
nam to  a  tree  (where  his  garments  were  riddled 
by  bullets),  the  chief  fought  on.  The  Indians 
were  defeated,  when  his  captor  unbound  Put- 
nam and  took  hini  deeper  into  the  forest  to  tort- 
ure him.  He  was  stripped  naked  and  bound 
to  a  sapling  with  green  withes.  Dry  wood  was 
piled  high  around  him  and  lighted,  while  the 
Indians  chanted  the  death-song.  The  flames 
were  kindling  fiercely,  when  a  sudden  thunder- 
shower  burst  over  the  forest  and  nearly  extin- 


guished them.  Bnt  they  were  renewed  with  great- 
er intensity,  and  Putnam  lost  all  hope,  when  a 
French  officer  dashed  through  the  crowd  of  yell- 
ing savages,  scattered  the  barning  fagots,  and 
cut  the  cords  that  bound  the  victim.  It  was 
Molang,  the  leader  of  the  French  and  Indians, 
who  had  heard  of  the  dreadful  proceedings. 
Putnam  was  delivered  to  Montcalm  at  Ticon- 
deroga, treated  kindly,  and  sent  a  prisoner  to 
Montreal.  He  was  afterwards  exchanged  for  a 
prisoner  captured  by  Bradstreet  at  Fort  Fron- 
tenac. 

Putnam  Hnrrles  to  the  Field.  On  the  morn- 
ing after  the  affairs  at  Liexingtou  and  Concord 
(April  20, 1775)  Israel  Putnam,  of  Pomfi-et, 
Conn.,  the  famous  Provincial  soldier  of  the 
French  and  Indian  War,  was  in  his  field, 
with  tow  blouse  and  leather  apron,  assisting 
hired  men  in  building  a  stone  wall  on  his 
farm.  A  horseman  at  full  speed  acquainted 
him  with  the  stirring  news.  He  instantly 
cet  out  to  arouse  the  militia  of  the  nearest 
town,  and  was  chosen  their  leader  when  they 
were  gathered.  In  his  rough  guise  he  set 
out  for  Cambridge,  and  reached  it  at  sun- 
rise, having  ridden  the  same  horse  one  hun- 
dred miles  in  eighteen  hours. 

Putnam,  Israel,  was  bom  at  Salem,  Mass., 
Jan.  7, 1718;  died  at  Brookline,  Conn.,  May 
29,  1700.  In  1739  he  settled  in  Pomfixt, 
Conn.,  where  he  acquired  a  good  estate.  He 
raised  a  company,  and  served  in  the  French 
and  Indian  War  with  so  much  efficiency  that 
in  1757  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major. 
He  was  in  command  of  rangers,  and  in  au 
encounter  not  far  from  the  southern  end  of 
Lake  Champlain  he  was  made  a  prisoner  and 
taken  to  Montreal.  (See  Putnam  and  Molang.) 
He  was  exchanged,  and  was  lieutenant-colo- 
nel at  the  capture  of  Montreal  in  1760,  and 
at  the  capture  of  Havana  in  1762.  He  was  a 
colonel  in  Bratlstreet's  We.«itorn  expedition 
in  1764.  After  the  war  he  kept  a  tavern  in 
Brookline ;  and  when  he  heard  of  the  affair 
at  Lexington  he  left  his  field  and,  without 
changing  his  clothing,  set  off  for  Boston,  where 
he  was  appointed  a  Provincial  major-general. 
He  was  very  active  in  the  battle  of  Bunker's 
(Breed's)  Hill,  and  was  appointed  one  of  the 


ISRAEL  FUTNAM,  1776. 

first  major-generals  of  the  Continental  army. 
From  that  time  his  services  were  given  to  his 
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roantry  without  cesaation  until  1779,  at  West 
Point,  strengtbeniug  the  fortifications  there. 
Paralysis  of  one  side  of  his  body  affected  his 
physical  condition,  but  did  not  impair  his  mind, 
aud  he  lived  in  retirement  until  his  death.  The 
sign  on  Putnam's  tavern  bore  a  full-length  por- 
trait of  General  Wolfe.    In  the  following  letter, 


PUTNAM'S  SIGir. 

written  at  the  close  of  the  war  for  independence, 
be  alludes  to  his  having  been  an  innkeeper : 

"  Brooklivs,  Fe>.  18, 17M. 

"GBNTLKMicr,— Being  an  Enemy  to  Idleness,  Dissipation, 
and  Intemperance,  I  would  object  against  any  measure  that 
may  be  conducive  thereto;  and  as  the  multiplying  of  public- 
houses  where  the  public  good  does  not  require  it  has  a  direct 
tendency  to  ruin  the  morals  of  the  youth,  and  promote  idle- 
ness aud  intemperance  among  all  ranks  of  people,  especially 
as  the  grand  object  of  those  candidates  for  license  is  money, 
and  where  that  is  the  case,  men  are  not  apt  to  be  over-tender 
of  people's  morals  or  purses.  The  authority  of  this  town,  I 
think,  have  run  into  a  great  error  in  approbating  an  addition- 
al number  of  public  houses,  especially  in  this  iMrisb.  They 
have  approbated  two  houses  in  the  centre,  where  there  never 
was  custom  (I  mean  travelling  custom)  enough  for  one.  The 
other  custom  (or  domestic),  I  have  been  informed,  has  of  late 
yeans  increased,  and  the  licensing  of  another  house.  I  fear, 
would  increase  it  more.  As  I  kept  a  public  house  here  my- 
self a  number  of  years  before  the  war,  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  knowing,  and  certainly  do  know,  that  the  travelling  custom 
is  too  trifling  for  a  man  to  lay  himself  out  so  as  to  keep  such 
a  house  as  travellers  have  a  right  to  expect ;  therefore  I  hope 
your  honors  will  consult  the  good  of  this  parish,  so  as  only  .to 
license  one  of  the  two  houses.  I  shall  not  undertake  to  say 
which  ought  to  be  licensed;  your  honors  will  act  according 
to  your  best  information. 

''  I  am,  with  esteem,  your  honors'  humble  servant, 

"  Israel  Putnam. 
^^ToVui  Honorable  CowUy  Courts  to  he  held  cU  Windham  on  the 
19<Atiuf." 

Putnam  Rallies  Flying  Troops.  When  pow- 
dei:  failed  them,  and  further  resistance  seemed 
vain,  Colonel  Prescott  oi-dered  a  retreat  from 
Banker's  (Breed's)  Hill  (which  see),  and  they 
fled  across  Charlestown  Neck.  Putnam  was 
absent  from  the  hill  at  the  third  onset,  col- 
lecting men  for  a  reinforcement,  and  was  en- 
countered by  the  retreating  party  on  the  de- 
clivity of  Bunkers  Hill  proper.  Acting  on  his 
own  responsibility,  he  now,  for  the  first  time, 
assumed  supreme  command  of  those  troops. 
Without  orders  from  any  person,  he  rallied  such 
of  the  flying  soldiers  as  would  obey  him,  joined 
them  to  a  detachment  which  had  not  arrived  in 
time  to  share  in  the  battle,  and  took  possession 
of  Prospect  Hill,  where  he  encamped  that  night, 
and  which  remained  an  American  encampment 
throughout  the  nine  months'  siege  of  Boston. 


Putnam,  Rufus,  was  born  at  Sutton,  Mass., 
April  9, 1738;  died  at  Marietta,  0.,May  4, 1824. 
He  served  in  the  French  and  Indian  War  (which 
see)  from  1757  to  1760,  and  on  the  surrender  *of 
Montreal  (1760)  he  married  and  settled  in  Brain- 
tree,  Mass.,  as  a  millwright.  He  was  studions, 
and  acquired  a  good  knowledge  of  mathematics, 
surveying,  and  navigation.  He  was  a  deputy 
surveyor  in  Florida  before  the  Bevolution.  He 
entered  the  army  at  Cambridge  in  1775  as  lieu- 
tenant-colonel, and  the  ability  he  displayed  in 
casting  up  defences  at  Roxbury  caused  Wash- 
ington to  recommend  him  to  Congress  as  supe- 
rior, as  an  engineer,  to  any  of  the  Frenchmen 
then  employed  in  that  service.  He  was  ap- 
pointed chief-engineer  (August,  1776),  but  soon 
afterwards  left  that  branch  of  the  service  to 
take  command  of  a  Massachusetts  regiment. 
He  was  with  the  Northern  Army  in  1777,  and  in 
1778  he,  with  his  cousin.  General  Putnam,  su- 
perintended the  construction  of  the  fortifica- 
tions at  West  Point.  After  the  capture  of  Stony 
Point  (which  see)  he  commanded  a  regiment  in 
Wayne's  brigade,  and  served  to  the  end  of  the 
campaign.  He  was  made  a  brigadier-general 
in  1783.  He  was  aid  to  Oeneral  Lincoln  in 
quelling  Shays's  insurrection  (1787),  and  in  1788, 
as  Superintendent  of  the  Ohio  Company  (which 
see),  he  founded  Marietta,  the  first  permanent 
settlement  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Northwest 
Territory.  He  was  judge  of  the  Superior  Court 
of  that  territory  in  1789,  and  was  a  brigadier- 
general  in  Wayne's  campaign  against  the  In- 
dians. As  United  States  Commissioner,  he  i^ade 
important  treaties  with  some  of  the  tribes.  He 
was  United  States  Surveyor-general  from  Octo- 
ber, 1793,  to  September,  1803. 

Pyle,  Defeat  of.  Recrossing  the  Dan  after 
his  famous  retreat  into  Virginia,  Greene  at- 
tempted to  frustrate  the  efibrts  of  Cornwallis 
.to  embody  the  loyalists  of  North  Carolina  into 
military  corps.  In  this  business  the  gallant 
Colonel  Henry  Lee,  with  his  "  Legion,"  was  con- 
spicuous. At  the  head  of  his  cavalry,  he  scour- 
ed the  country  around  the  head-waters  of  the 
Haw  and  Deep  rivera,  where,  by  force  and  strat- 
agem, he  foiled  Tarleton,  who  was  recruiting 
among  the  Tories  there.  Colonel  Pyle,  an  ac- 
tive loyalist,  had  gathered  three  or  four  hun- 
dred Tories,  and  was  marching  to  join  Cornwal- 
lis. Lee's  Legion  greatly  resembled  Tarleton 's, 
and  he  made  the  country  people  believe  that  he 
was  recruiting  for  Cornwallis.  Two  prisoners 
were  compelled  to  favor  the  deception  or  suffer 
instant  death.  Two  well-mounted  young  men 
of  Pyle's  corps  were  so  deceived,  and  informed 
Lee  (supposing  him  to  be  Tarleton)  of  the  near 
presence  of  that  corps.  Lee  sent  word  to  Pyle, 
by  one  of  the  young  men,  of  his  approach,  and, 
assuming  the  person  of  Tarleton,  requested  him 
to  draw  np  his  corps  on  one  side  of  the  road, 
that  his  wearied  troops  might  pass  without  de- 
lay. The  order,  or  request,  was  obeyed.  Lee 
intended,  when  he  should  secure  the  complete 
advantage  of  Pyle,  to  reveal  himself  and  give 
his  Tory  corps  the  choice,  after  being  disarmed, 
to  join  the  patriot  army  or  return  home.  He 
had  ordered  Pickens  to  conceal  his  riflemen 
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near.  Just  as  Lee  ( as  Tarleton )  rode  along 
Pyle's  line  (March  2, 1781),  and  had  grasped  the 
hand  of  the  latter  in  an  apparently  friendly  sa- 
lufe,  some  of  the  loyalists  discoTered  Pickens's 
riflemen.  Perceiving  that  they  were  betrayed, 
they  commenced  firing  upon  the  rear-gnard  of 
the  cavalry,  commanded  by  Captain  Eggleston. 
That  officer  instantly  turned  npon  the  foe,  and 
the  movement  was  followed  by  the  whole  col- 
umn. A  terrible  fight  and  slaughter  ensned. 
Of  the  loyalists,  ninety  were  killed  and  a  large 
portion  of  the  remainder  wounded  in  a  biief 


space  of  time.  A  ory  for  mercy  was  raised  by 
the  loyalists.  It  was  granted  when  the  Ameri- 
cans were  assured  of  their  safety.  Colonel  Pyle, 
wounded,  fled  to  the  shelter  of  a  pond  near  by, 
where,  tradition  says,  he  laid  himself  under  wa- 
ter, with  nothing  but  his  nose  above  it,  until 
after  dark,  when  he  crawled  out  and  made  his 
way  to  his  home.  Tarleton,  who  was  near,  fled 
to  Hillsborough,  and  the  disheartened  Tories  re- 
turned to  their  homes.  Comwallis  wrote:  ''I 
am  among  timid  friends  and  adjoining  inveter- 
ate rebeW 


a. 


Quaker  Enthusiasts  Whipped  in  Bffassa- 
chusetts.  In  1671  the  patience  of  the  people 
of  Massachusetts  was  sorely  tried  by  the  con- 
duct of  two  young  married  Quaker  women,  who 
walked  without  any  clothing  through  the  streets 
of  Salem  and  Newburyport,  in  emulation  of  the 
prophet  Ezekiel,  as  a  sign  of  the  nakedness  of 
the  land.  They  were  whipped  at  cart -tails, 
from  town  to  town,  out  of  the  colony,  under  the 
law  against  vagabond  Quakers.  The  young 
husband  of  one  of  them  followed  the  cart  to 
which  his  wife  was  tied,  and  from  time  to  time 
interposed  his  hat  between  her  naked  and  bleed- 
ing back  and  the  lash  of  the  executioner. 

Quaker  Hill  (R.  I.),  Battle  at.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1778  there  were  6000  British  troops  on 
Rhode  Island,  commanded  by  General  Pigot. 
His*  headquarters  were  at  Newport.  They  had 
held  the  island  since  late  in  1776.  An  attempt 
had  been  made,  by  a  force  under  General  Spen- 


can  army  could  be  made  ready  to  move  against 
the  foe.  Greene  and  Lafayette  had  both  been 
sent  to  aid  Sullivan,  and  success  was  confident- 
ly expected.  On  Aug.  10  the  Americans  crossed 
over  the  narrow  strait  at  the  north  end  of  the 
island  in  two  divisions,  commauded  respective- 
ly by  Greene  and  Lafayette,  where  they  expect- 
ed to  be  joined  by  the  4000  French  troops  of  the 
fleet,  according  to  arrangement.  But  at  that 
time  Howe  had  appeared  off  Newport  with  his 
fleet,  and  D'Estaing  went  out  to  meet  him,  tak- 
ing the  troops  with  him.  A  stiff  wind  was  then 
rising  from  the  northeast,  and  before  the  two 
fleets  were  ready  for  attack  it  had  increased  to 
a  furious  gale,  and  scattered  both  armaments. 
The  wind  blew  the  spray  from  the  ocean  over 
Newport,  and  the  windows  were  incmsted  with 
salt.  The  French  fleet,  much  shattered,  went  to 
Boston  for  repairs,  and  the  storm,  which  endeil 
on  the  14th,  had  spoiled  much  of  the  ammunition 


Ql'AKKR  HILL,  nOM  THB  FORT  05  BOTTS'H  UJLL. 


cer,  of  Connecticut,  the  year  before,  to  expel  them 
from  the  island,  but  it  failed,  and  that  officer  re- 
signed his  commission  and  shortly  after  entered 
Congress.  Geueral  Sullivan  was  his  snecessor,  and 
he  ha<l  been  directed  to  call  npon  the  New  Eng- 
land States  for  5000  militia.  The  call  was  prompt- 
ly obeyed.  John  Hancock,  as  general,  led  the  Mas- 
sachusetts militia  in  person.  There  was  much 
enthusiasm.  The  French  fleet,  under  D'Estaing, 
occupied  Narraganset  Bay,  and  opened  commu- 
nication with  the  American  army,  then  near, 
and  10,000  strong.  The  French  fleet  even  en- 
tered Newport  Harbor,  and  compelled  the  Brit- 
ish to  burn  or  sink  six  frigates  that  lay  there. 
There  was  a  delay  of  a  week  before  the  Ameri- 


of  the  Americans,  and  damaged  their  provisions. 
Exjiecting  D'Estaiug's  speedy  return,  the  Amer- 
icans had  marched  towards  Newport,  and  when 
Sullivan  fonnd  he  had  gone  to  Boston,  he  sent 
Lafayette  to  urge  him  to  return.  The  militia 
began  to  desert,  and  Sullivan's  army  was  re- 
duced to  6000  men.  He  felt  compelled  to  re- 
treat, and  began  that  movement  on  the  night 
of  the  28th,  pursued  by  the  British.  The  Amer- 
icans made  a  stand  at  Butts's  Hill,  and,  turning, 
drove  the  pursuers  back  to  Quaker  Hill,  where 
they  had  strong  in  trench  men  ts.  There  a  severe 
eugagement  occurred  (Ang.  29, 1778),  and  the 
British  were  pushed  farther  back.  It  was  a  hot 
and  sultry  day,  and  many  perished  by  the  heat 
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The  action  ended  at  three  o'clock  P.M.,  but  a 
sluggish  caunonade  was  kept  up  nntil  sunset. 
On  the  night  of  the  30th  Sullivan's  army  with- 
drew to  the  main.  They  had  lost  about  200 
men,  and  the  British  260.    Sullivan  made  bit- 


Kempthorn,  sailed  into  Boston  Harbor,  with 
Mary  Fisher  and  Ann  Austin,  two  members  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  on  board,  brought  from 
Barbadoes.  At  a  council  held  July  11, 1656,  it 
was  ordered  that  the  two  women  should  be 


acKsn  OP  THZ  KHOAGXMBxr  05  BHODK  ISLA2ID,  AUG.  29, 1778.    (FroDn  a  print  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  177&) 


ter  eomplaintfl  against  D'Estaing,  but  Congress 
soothed  his  wounded  spirit  by  commending -his 
course.  The  day  after  Sullivan  withdrew,  the 
British  on  Rhode  iHland  were  reinforced  by  4000 
men  from  New  York,  led  by  General  Clinton  in 
person. 


searched;  that  all  their  books  should  be  de- 
stroyed by  the  common  hangman ;  that  the 
women  should  be  kept  in  prison,  without  com- 
munication with  any  one,  except  by  permission 
of  the  authorities,  to  "  prevent  the  spreading  of 
their  corrupt  opiuions,''  until  they  should  be  put 
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QnakerB  Ezeonted  in  Boston.  On  Oct.  27, 
1659,  Marmaduke  Stepheusou  and  William  Rob* 
inson,  of  England,  and  Mary  Dyer,  of  Newport, 
R.  I.,  widow  of  William  Dyer,  late  Recorder  of 
Providence  Plantation,  were  conducted  to  the 
Hcafibld  in  Boston,  because  they  had  violated  a 
law  which  imposed  the  penalty  of  death  upon 
Quakers  who  should  return  to  tbe  province  af- 
ter having  been  banished.  On  the  earnest  pe- 
tition of  her  son,  Mary  Dyer,  after  seeing  her 
two  companions  executed,  was  reprieved  on  the 
scaffold,  on  condition  that  she  should  leave  the 
colony  in  forty-eight  hours.  Impelled  "  by  the 
Spirit,**  as  she  alleged,  Mary  Dyer  soon  after- 
Avards  returned  to  Boston,  where  she  was  prompt- 
ly hanged,  June  1, 1660.  Several  other  returned 
Qnakers  were  sentenced  to  suffer  death,  but 
only  one  (William  Leddra)  was  hanged,  March 
14, 1661. 

Quakers,  First,  in  Nkw  England,  appeared 
in  July,  1656,  and  were  banished  from  tbe  colo- 
ny.   There  were  twelve  of  them. 

QnakerB»  First  Law  against,  in  Nkw  Eno- 
UkND.    In  1656,  the  SwalloWj  of  Boston,  Captain 


on  board  some  vessel  to  be  transported  out  of 
the  country;  and  that  the  captain  of  the  SioaU 
loie  should  transport  them  speedily  to  Barba- 
does, he  being  compelled  to  pay  all  charges  for 
their  imprisonment.  Laws  against  heretics  were 
already  in  force  in  New  England,  but  this  was 
the  first  legislation  directed  exclusively  against 
the  Quakers.  The  i*oot  of  their  heresy  was  the 
assertion  of  the  rights  of  individual  conscience 
and  of  private  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures. 

Quakers,  First  Persecution  of,  in  New 
England.  Ann  Austin  and  Mary  Fisher,  on 
their  arrival  in  Boston,  in  1656,  were  committed 
to  Juil  to  await  the  sailing  of  the  vessel  in  which 
they  came,  in  which  they  were  to  be  sent  out  of 
the  colony.  (See  Quakers^  First  Laic  againatf  in 
New  England.)  The  windows  of  the  jail  were 
boarded  up.  They  were  stripped,  and  were 
searched  to  find  the  conventional  *' witch- 
marks,"  which  were,  fortunately,  not  found. 
The  religious  books  they  brought  with  them 
were  burned  by  the  common  hangman,  and  their 
jailer  and  the  citizens  were  forbidden  to  give 
them  any  food.     A  benevolent  citizen  named 
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Upshall  furnished  the  Jailer  with  money  to  bay  I 
food  for  the  prisoners.  For  this  offence  he  was 
fined  $100,  imprisoned  four  days,  and,  notwith- 
standing he  was  in  feeble  health,  was  ordered  to 
leave  the  colony  in  thirty  days.  He  was  fined, 
in  addition,  $15  for  each  absence  from  pnblic 
worship  during  the  thirty  day&.  The  exile  was  j 
not  permitted,  by  the  Governor  of  Plymouth 
Colony,  to  settle  there,  and  he  went  to  the  wil- 
demesSf  where  he  experienced  the  loving-kind- 
ness of  the  barbarians.  "What  a  God  have 
those  English,"  exclaimed  a  chief,  "  who  deal  so 
with  one  another  about  their  God!" 

Quakers  in  Itfaryland.  Because  the  Friends 
refused  to  perform  military  duty  or  take  an 
oath  in  Maryland  (as  elsewhere),  they  were  sub- 
ject to  fines  and  imprisonment,  but  were  not 
persecuted  there  on  account  of  their  religions 
views.  When,  in  1676,  George  Fox,  the  founder 
of  the  sect,  was  in  Maryland,  his  preaching  was 
not  hindered.  He  might  be  seen  on  the  shores 
of  the  Chesapeake,  preaching  at  the  evening 
twilight,  when  the  labora  of  the  day  were  over, 
to  a  multitude  of  people,  comprising  members 
of  the  Legislature  And  other  distinguished  men 
of  the  proviuce,  yeomen,  and  large  g^nps  of 
Indians,  with  chiefs  and  sachems,  their  wives 
and  children,  all  led  by  their  emperor. 

Quakers  in  New  awit-^im^am  Governor 
Stuy  vesant  was  a  strict  Churchman,  and  guard- 
ed, as  far  as  possible,  the  purity  of  the  ritual 
and  doctrines  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in 
New  Netherland.  He  compelled  the  Lutherans 
to  conform,  and  did  not  allow  other  sects  to  take 
root  there.  In  1657  a  ship  arrived  at  New  Am- 
sterdam, having  on  board  several  of 'Hhe  ac- 
cursed sect  called  Quakers.''  They  had  beeu 
banished  from  Boston,  and  were  on  their  way 
from  Barbadoes  to  Rhode  Islaud,  ^*  where  all 
kinds  of  scum  dwell,"  wrote  Dominie  Megapo- 
lenses,  **  for  it  is  nothing  else  than  a  sink  of  New 
England."  Among  the  Friends  were  Dorothy 
Waugh  and  Mary  Witherhead.  They  went  from 
street  to  street  in  New  Amsterdam,  preaching 
their  new  doctrine  to  the  gathered  people. 
Stuyvesant  ordered  the  women  to  be  seized 
and  cast  into  prison,  where,  for  eight  days,  they 
were  imprisoned  in  dirty,  vermin-infested  cells, 
with  their,  bauds  tied  behind  them,  when  they 
were  sent  on  board  tbe  ship  in  which  they  came, 
to  be  transported  to  Rhode  Island.  Robert 
Hodgson,  who  determined  t<o  remain  iu  New 
Netherland,  took  up  his  abode  at  Hempstead, 
where  a  few  Quakers  wei*e  qnietly  settled.  There 
he  held  a  meeting,  and  Stuyvesant  ordered  htm 
to  his  prison  at  New  Amsterdam.  Tied  to  the 
tail  of  a  cart  wherein  sat  two  young  women, 
offenders  like  himself,  he  was  driven  by  a  band 
of  soldiers  during  the  night  through  the  woods 
to  the  city,  where  he  was  imprisoned  iu  **  a  filthy 
jail,"  under  sentence  of  snch  confinement  for 
two  years,  to  pay  a  heavy  fine,  and  to  have  his 
days  spent  in  hard  labor,  chained  to  a  wheel- 
barrow with  a  negro,  who  lashed  him  with  a 
heavy  tarred  rope.  He  was  subjected  t«  other 
cruel  treatment  at  the  hands  of  tbe  governor, 
until  tbe  Dutch  people,  as  well  as  the  English, 


cried  **  Shame !"    There  were  no  other  perseca- 
tions  of  the  Friends  after  Hodgson's  release. 

Qnaken  in  North  Carolina.  There  were  a 
few  Friends,  or  Quakers,  on  the  Chowan  River, 
in  North  Caroliua,  among  the  early  settlers,  aud 
these  George  Fox  visited  in  1672.  His  preach- 
ing there  increased  their  numbers  by  conver- 
sions to  his  doctrines. 

Quaken^  Laws  against.  After  Massacho- 
setts  had  suspended  its  laws  against  Qnakem, 
in  1661,  Parliament  made  a  law  (1662)  which 
provided  that  every  five  of  them,  meeting  for 
religions  worship,  should  be  fined,  for  the  fint 
offence,  |25 ;  for  the  second  offence,  $50 ;  and 
for  the  third  offence  to  abjure  the  realm  on 
oath,  or  be  transported  to  the  American  colo- 
nies. Many  refused  to  take  the  oath,  aud  were 
transported.  By  an  act  of  the  Virginia  Legis- 
lature, passed  iu  1662,  every  master  of  a  vessel 
who  should  import  a  Quaker,  unless  such  as  had 
been  shipped  from  EnglaiKl  under  the  above  act, 
wa^  subjected  to  a  fine  of  five  thousand  pounds 
of  tobacco  for  the  first  offence.  Severe  laws 
against  other  sectaries  were  passed  in  Virginia, 
and  many  of  the  non-conformists  in  that  colony, 
while  Berkeley  ruled,  fled  deep  into  the  wilder- 
ness to  avoid  persecution. 

Quaken,  Mandamus  respectino.  In  1661 
Charles  II.  sent  a  letter  to  the  government  of 
New  England  (see  Xew  England  Confederaeg)^ 
signifying  his  pleasure  that  there  should  be  no 
further  persecution  of  the  Quakers  who  were 
condemned  to  suffer  death  or  other  corporal  pun- 
ishment, but  that  they  (those  in  the  provinces) 
should  be  sent  to  England  for  trial ;  whereu|x>n 
the  General  Court  ordered  '*  that  the  execution 
of  the  laws  against  Quakers,  as  such,  so  far  as 
they  respect  corporal  punishment  or  death,  be 
suspended  until  the  Court  take  further  oitler.^* 
The  twenty-eight  imprisoned  Quakers  were  re- 
leased, aud  sent  out  of  tbe  jurisdiction  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Quakers  not  Perseonted  in  Rhode  Island. 
In  September,  1656,  the  authorities  of  Massachu- 
setts addressed  to  President  Arnold,  of  Rhode 
Islaud,  an  urgent  letter,  protesting  against  the 
toleration  of  Quakers  allowed  there,  and  inti- 
mating that,  unless  it  was  discontinue<l,it  would 
be  rese 1 1  ted  by  total  uon - i n  tercon rse.  There  wa3 
then  very  little  sympathy  felt  for  the  Quakers 
in  Rhode  Inland,  but  the  authorities  refused  to 
persecute  them,  and  Coddington  and  others  af- 
terwards joined  them. 

Quakers,  Persecution  of  the.  The  sect 
of  "Friends,"  who  were  called  Quakers  in  de- 
rision, was  founded  at  about  the  middle  of  the 
I7th  century.  At  first  they  were  called  "Pro- 
fessors (or  Cliildren)  of  the  Light,**  because  of 
their  fundamental  principle  that  the  light  of 
Christ  within  was  God's  gift  of  salvation — that 
"Light  which  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh 
into  the  world."  It  is  said  that  George  Fox, 
the  real  founder  of  the  sect,  when  brought  be- 
fore magistrates  at  Derby,  England,  in  1650,  told 
them  to  "  quake  before  the  Lord,"  when  one  of 
them  (Gervase  Beunet)  caught  np  the  word 
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<'  qnake/^  and  was  the  first  who  called  the  sect 
"Quakers.'^  They  were  generally  known  by 
that  name  afterwards.  (See  Fox,  George.)  They 
spread  rapidly  in  England,  and  were  severely 
peisecnted  by  the  Church  and  State.  At  one 
time  there  were  fotir  thousand  of  them  in  loath- 
some prisons  in  England.  The  most  prominent 
of  Fox's  disciples  was  William  Penn,  who  did 
much  to  alleviate  their  sufferings.  Many  died 
in  prison  or  from  the  effects  of  imprisonment. 
Grievous  fines  were  imposed,  a  large  portion  of 
i^hioh  went  to  informers.  They  were  insulted 
by  the  lower  classes ;  their  women  and  children 
mrere  dragged  by  the  hair  along  the  streets; 
their  meeting-houses  were  robbed  of  their  win- 
dows; and,  by  order  of  King  Charles  and  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  1670,  their  meet- 
ing-houses were  pulled  down ;  and  when  they 
gathered  for  worship  beside  the  ruins  they  were 
beaten  over  the  head  by  soldiers  and  dispersed. 
In  this  way  many  were  killed  outright  or  dis- 
abled for  life.  Constables  and  iufi)rmers  broke 
into  their  houses.  The  value  of  their  property 
destroyed  before  the  accession  of  William  and 
>Iary  (1689)  was  estimated  at  ^,000,000.  Be- 
sides this,  they  were  fined  to  the  amount  of  over 
$80,000,  and  their  goods  were  continually  seized 
because  they  refused  to  pay  tithes,  bear  arms,  or 
enroll  themselves  in  the  military  force  of  the 
country.  "  The  purity  of  their  lives,  the  pa- 
tience with  which  they  endured  insult  and  per- 
secution (never  returning  evil  for  evil ),  their 
zeal,  their  devotedness,  and  their  love  for  each 
other  often  compelled  the  admiration  even  of 
magistrates  whose  orders  oppressed  them.''  To 
escape  persecution,  many  of  them  emigrated  to 
the  Continent,  and  some  to  the  West  ludies  and 
Korth  America.  In  the  latter-named  countries 
they  found  persecutors.  Those  who  first  ap- 
peared in  New  England  and  endured  persecu- 
tion there  were  fanatical  and  aggressive,  aud 
were  not  true  representatives  of  the  sect  in 
England.  They  were  among  the  earliest  of 
the  disciples  of  Fox,  whose  enthusiasm  led  their 
jadgment;  and  some  of  them  were  absolutely 
lunatics  and  utterly  unlike  the  sober-minded, 
mild-mannered  members  of  that  society  to-day. 
They  ran  into  the  wildest  extravagances  of 
speech;  openly  reviling  magistrates  aud  min- 
isters of  the  Gospel  with  intemperate  language ; 
overriding  the  rights  of  all  othera  in  maintain- 
ing their  own;  making  the  most  exalted  pre- 
tensions to  the  exclnsive  possession  of  the  gifts 
of  the  Holy  Spirit;  scorned  all  respect  for 
human  laws ;  mocked  the  institutions  of  the 
country;  and  two  or  three  fanatical  young 
women  outraged  decency  by  appearing  with- 
out clothing  in  the  churches  and  in  the  streets, 
as  emblems  of  the  ''  unclothed  souls  of  the  peo- 
ple ;"  while  others,  with  loud  voices,  proclaimed 
that  the  wrath  of  the  Almighty  was  about  to 
fall  like  destructive  lightning  upon  Boston  aud 
Salem.  This  conduct,  and  these  indecencies, 
caused  the  passage  of  some  cruel  laws  in  Mas- 
sachusetts against  the  Quakers.  The  first  of 
the  sect  who  appeared  there  were  Mary  Fisher 
and  Ann  Austin,  who  arrived  at  Boston  from 
Barbadoes  in  September  (N.S.),  1666.     Their 


tmnks  were  searched,  and  their  books  were 
bnrned  by  the  common  hangman  before  they 
were  allowed  to  land.  Cast  into  prison,  their 
persons  were  stripped  in  a  searoh  for  body- 
marks  of  witches.  None  were  found,  and  they, 
being  mild-mannered  women,  and  innocent, 
were  soon  released  and  expelled  from  Massa- 
chusetts as  "heretics.*'  Nine  other  men  and 
women  who  came  from  London  were  similarly 
treated.  Others  ''sought  martyrdom"  in  New 
England  and  found  it.  Some  reviled,  scolded, 
and  denounced  the  authorities  in  Church  and 
State,  railiug  at  the  functionaries  from  win- 
dows as  they  passed  by.  More  and  more  se- 
vere were  the  laws  passed  against  the  Quakers. 
They  were  banished  on  pain  of  death.  Three 
of  them  who  returned  were  led  to  the  scaffold — 
two  young  men  and  Mary  Dyer,  widow  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  Bhode  Island.  The  young 
men  were  hanged;  Mary  was  reprieved  aud 
sent  back  to  Rhode  Island.  The  next  spring 
she  returned  to  Boston,  defied  the  laws,  and 
was  hanged.  The  severity  of  the  laws  caused 
a  revulsion  in  public  feeling.  True  Friends 
who  came  stoutly  maintained  their  course  with 
prudence,  and  were  regarded  by  thoughtful  per-, 
sons  as  real  martyrs  for  conscience'  sake.  A  de- 
mand for  the  repeal  of  the  bloody  enactments 
caused  their  repeal  in  1661,  when  the  fanaticism 
of  both  parties  subsided  and  a  more  Christian 
spirit  prevailed.  In  Virginia,  laws  almost  as 
severe  as  those  in  Massachusetts  were  enacted 
against  the  Quakers.  In  Maryland,  also,  where 
religious  toleration  was  professed,  they  were 
punished  as  ''vagabonds''  who  persuaded  peo- 
ple not  to  perform  required  public  duties.  In 
Rhode  Island  they  were  not  interfered  with, 
and  those  who  sought  martyrdom  did  not  go 
there.  Some  of  them  who  did  so  disgusted 
Roger  Williams  that  he  tried  to  argue  them 
out  of  the  colony. 

Quakers,  Political  Rulk  of  the,  in  Penn- 
sylvania. From  the  founding  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Pennsylvania  the  rule  of  the  colony 
was  held  by  the  Quakers,  they  being  more  nu- 
merous than  others.  When  wars  with  the 
French  and  Indians  afflicted  the  colonies  their 
peace  principles  made  the  members  of  the  As- 
sembly of  that  sect  oppose  appropriations  of 
men  and  money  for  war  purposes.  When,  in 
1755,  the  frontiers  of  Pennsylvania  were  seri- 
ously threatened,  the  Quakera,  though  still  a 
majority  in  the  A^ssembly,  could  no  longer  resist 
the  loud  cry  "  To  arms"  in  Philadelphia  and  re- 
echoed from  the  frontiers.  The  hostile  Indians 
were  among  the  Juniata  settlements.  The  pro- 
prietary party  successfully  stirred  up  the  peo- 
ple. After  a  sharp  struggle,  the  Assembly,  in 
consideration  of  a  voluntary  subscription  of 
£5000  by  the  proprietaries,  consented  to  levy  a 
tax  of  £50,000,^  from  which  the  estates  of  the 
latter  were  exempted.  The  expenditure  of  the 
amount  was  intrusted  to  a  committee  of  seven, 
of  whom  a  majority  were  members  of  the  As- 
sembly ;  aud  these  became  the  managers  of  the 
war,  now  formally  declared,  against  the  Dela- 
wares  and  Shawnoese.  So  the  golden  chain  of 
friendship  which  bound  the  barbarians  to  WiU- 
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itfm  Penn  was  first  broken.  This  was  the  first 
time  the  Quakers  were  driven  into  an  open  par- 
ticipation in  war.  Some  of  the  more  conscien- 
tious resigned  their  seats  in  the  Assembly,  and 
others  declined  a  re-election.  So  it  was  that, 
in  17S5,  the  rule  of  the  Quakers  in  the  admiuis- 
txation  of  public  affairs  in  Pennsylvania  came 
to  an  end. 

Quarrel  with  America  fidrly  stated : 

"  Rudely  forced  to  drink  lea,  Massachusetta,  to  anger. 
Spills  the  tea  on  John  Bull.    John  (klls  on  to  bang  her. 
Maaaachusetta,  enraged,  calls  her  neighbors  to  aid 
And  give  Master  John  a  severe  bastinade. 
Now,  good  men  of  the  law.  who  is  at  fkull, 
The  one  who  begins  or  resists  the  assault  f" 

Anderson'M  Comtitutumal  OaxeUe  (1776). 

Quartexing  Act.  A  clause  inserted  in  the 
mntiuy  act  in  1765  authorized  the  quartering 
of  troops  upon  the  EDglish-American  colonies. 


city  occupied  a  strong  position  for  defence 
against  attack.  It  consisted  of  an  upper  and 
a  lower  town  on  a  point  of  land  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  its  tributary  the 
St.  Charles.  The  lower  town  was  built  on  a 
narrow  beach  at  the  water's  edge  of  both  riv- 
ers; the  upper  town  occupied  a  high  rocky 
cape,  rising  at  one  point  three  hundred  feet 
above  the  river,  and  extending  back  some  dis- 
tance in  a  lofty  plateau,  called  the  Plains  of 
Abraham.  The  upper  town  was  surrounded 
by  a  fortified  wall.  At  the  mouth  of  the  St. 
Charles  the  French  had  moored  several  float- 
ing batteries,  and,  apprised  of  the  expedition, 
had  taken  vigorous  measures  to  strengthen  the 
port.  Beyond  the  St.  Charles,  and  between  it 
and  the  Montmorency,  a  river  which  enters  the 
St.  Lawrence  a  few  miles  below  Quebec,  lay 


MOMTCALM'S  BKADQUARTBRS. 


By  a  special  enactment  known  as  the  '^Quar- 
tering Act,"  the  colonies  in  which  they  were 
stationed  were  required  to  fiud  quarters,  fire- 
wood, bedding,  drink,  soap,  and  caudles. 

Quebec  Act.  Evidently  anticipating  rebell- 
ion in  America,  and  distrustful  of  the  newly 
acquired  colony  of  Quebec,  a  bill  was  passed  in 
the  spring  of  1774  which  guaranteed  to  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  in  that  province  the  pos- 
session of  its  ample  property,  amounting  to  a 
fourth  part  or  more  of  the  old  French  grants, 
with  full  freedom  of  worship.  The  calling  of  an 
assembly  was  indefinitely  postponed,  the  legis- 
lative authority,  except  for  taxation,  being  com- 
mitted to  a  council  nominated  by  the  crown. 
The  boundaries  of  the  province  were  extended 
to  the  Mississippi  River  on  the  west  and  the 
Ohio  ou  the  south,  so  as  to  include,  besides  the 
present  Canada,  the  territory  embraced  in  the 
five  states  north  of  the  Ohio. 

Quebec,  Capture  of  (1759).  The  expedi- 
tion for  the  capture  of  Quebec,  fitted  out  in  the 
spring  of  1759,  was  placed  under  the  command 
of  General  James  Wolfe,  then  only  thirty-three 
years  of  age.  He  left  Louisburg  with  8000 
troops,  in  transports,  under  a  convoy  of  twenty- 
two  line-of-battle  ships  and  as  many  frigates 
and  smaller  armed  vessels,  commanded  by  Ad- 
mirals Holmes  and  Saunders.  On  the  27th  of 
June  he  landed  his  troops  on  the  Isle  of  Or- 
leans, about  three  miles  below  Quebec.     That 


Montcalm's  army,  almost  equal  in  numbers  to 
that  of  Wolfe,  but  composed  largely  of  Cana- 
dians and  Indians.  This  camp  was  strongly  in- 
trenched, and,  overhanging  the  St.  Lawrence, 
and  extending  a  great  distance  above  Quebec, 
the  Heights,  almost  perpendicular  on  the  river- 
front, seemed  to  present  an  almost  impregnable 
barrier  of  defence.  Wolfe  found  a  great  advan- 
tage in  his  naval  superiority,  which  gave  him 
full  command  of  the  river.  On  the  south  side 
of  the  St.  Laurence,  opposite  Quebec,  was  Poiut 
Levi,  occupied  by  some  French  troops.  This 
post  Wolfe  seized  (July  30)  without  much  op- 
position, on  which  he  erected  batteries.  From 
there  he  hurled  hot  shot  upon  the  city,  which 
destroyed  the 'cathedral  and  did  much  damage 
to  the  lowcrt()\vn,  but  which  had  very  little  ef- 
fect upon  tba^ff^ng  fortifications  of  the  upper 
town.  Wojfe  theu  determined  to  land  below 
the  mouth  h£Jff%  Montmorency  and  bring  Mont- 
calm into  a<mon.  *  For  this  purpose  he  caused  a 
large  force  t(f  be  landed,  under  Generals  Towns- 
hend  and  Mnrra5''  (Jnly  10),  who  were  to  force 
the  passage  of  the  Montmorency.  But  the 
French  were  so  strongly  posted  that  such  ac- 
tion was  deferreil.  Finally  General  Monckton, 
with  grenadiers,  crossed  the  river  from  Point 
Levi  and  landed  upon  the  beach  at  the  foot  of 
the  high  bank,  just  above  the  Montmorency. 
Murray  and  Townsheud  were  ordered  to  cross 
that  stream  above  the  great  falls  and  co-operate 
with  Moucktou,  but  the  latter  was  too  eager  for 
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attack  to  await  their  coming.  He  unwisely 
rushed  forward,  bat  was  soon  repnlsed  and  com- 
pelled to  take  shelter  behind  a  block-house  near 
the  beach,  Jnst  as  a  thouder-storm,  which  had 

been  gathering 
for  some  time, 
bnrst  in  fury 
upon  the  com- 
batants. Before 
it  ceased  night 
came  on,  and 
the  roar  of  the 
rising  tide  warn- 
ed the  English 
to  take  to  their 
boats.  In  the 
battle  and  the 
flood  500  of  the 
English  perish- 
ed. Various  de- 
vices were  con- 
ceived for  de- 
stroying the 
French  ship- 
ping, to  draw 
out  the  garrison, 
and  to  produce 
alarm.  A  maga- 
zine and  many 
houses  were  fired 
and  burned, 
but  it  was  im- 
possible to  cut 
out  the  French 
shipping.  Two 
mouths  passed 
away;  very  lit- 
tle progress  had 
been  mode  tow- 
ards conquest; 
and  no  other 
intelligence  had  been  received  from  Amherst  (see 
Tioonderoga,  1759)  than  a  report  by  the  enemy 
that  he  had  retreated.  The  season  for  action 
was  rapidly  passing.  The  prospect  was  dis- 
couraging; yet  Wolfe,  though  prostrated  by 
sickness,  was  full  of  hope.  He  called  a  council 
of  officers  at  his  bedside,  and,  on  the  suggestion 
of  General  Townshend,  it  was  resolved  to  scale 
the  Heights  of  Abraham  from  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  assault  the  town.  A  plan  was  instantly 
matured,  and,  feeble  as  Wolfe  was  from  the  ef- 
fects of  fever,  he  resolved  to  lead  the  assault  in 
person.  The  camp  below  the  Montmorency  was 
broken  np  (Sept.  8),  and  the  attention  of  Mont- 
calm was  diverted  from  the  real  designs  of  the 
English  by  seeming  preparations  to  attack  his 
lines.  Even  De  Bourgainville,  whom  Montcalm 
had  sent  up  the  river  with  1500  men  to  guard 
against  an  attack  above  the  town,  hail  no  sus- 
picious of  their  intentions,  so  secretly  and  skil- 
fully had  the  affair  been  managed.  The  troops 
had  been  withdrawn  from  the  Isle  of  Orleans 
and  placed  on  shipboard,  and  on  the  evening  of 
Sept.  12  the  vessels  moved  up  the  stream  several 
miles  above  the  intended  landing-place,  which 
was  at  a  cove  at  the  foot  of  a  narrow  ravine,  a 
short  distance  above  the  town,  that  led  up  to 
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the  Plains  of  Abraham.  At  midnight  the  troope 
left  the  ships,  and  in  flat-bottomed  boat«,  with 
muffled  oars,  went  down  to  the  designated  land- 
ing-place, where  they  disembarked.  At  dawn 
(Sept.  13)  Lieutenant-colonel  Howe  (afterwards 
General  Sir  William  Howe,  of  our  Revolutionary 
period)  led  the  van  up  the  tangled  ravine  in  the 
face  of  a  sharp  fire  from  the  guard  above.  After 
a  brief  struggle  they  reached  the  plain,  drove 
off  a  small  force  there,  and  covered  the  ascent 


WOLFE'S  RAVINK. 

of  the  main  body.  In  early  morning  the  whole 
British  force  was  upon  the  Plains  of  Abraham, 
ready  to  attack  the  city  at  its  weakest  points. 
It  was  an  apparition  unexpected  to  the  vigilant 
Montcalm.  He  instantly  put  his  troops  in  mo- 
tion to  meet  the  impending  peril  of  the  city. 
He  crossed  the  St.  Charles,  and  between  nine 
and  ten  o*clock  in  the  morning  the  English 
were  confronted  by  the  French  army  on  the 
plains.  A  general  fierce  and  sanguinary  bat- 
tle quickly  ensued.  Eight  or  ten  6-pounder8, 
dragged  up  the  heights  by  sailors,  were  brought 
into  play  after  the  action  began.  The  French 
had  only  two  small  field-pieces.  The  contend- 
ing generals  were  respectively  stationed  on  the 
right  of  the  English  and  the  left  of  the  French, 
opposite  each  other,  and  there  the  battle  rageil 
fiercest.  Wolfe,  though  twice  wounded,  contin- 
ued to  give  orders.  His  grenadiers  were  press- 
ing the  French  back,  when,  a  third  time,  he  was 
vrounded,  and  mortally.  English  bayonets  and 
the  broadswonls  of  the  Scotch  Highlanders  at 
length  began  to  make  the  French  line  waver. 
At  that  moment  Montcalm  fell,  mortally  wound- 
ed, and  the  whole  French  line  broke  into  disor- 
der and  fled.  Monckton,  who  had  taken  the 
command,  was  severely  wounded.  Townshend 
continued  the  battle  until  the  victory  was  won. 
Of  the  French,  500  were  killed,  and  1000  (includ- 
ing the  wounded)  were  made  prisoners.  The 
English  lost  600  killed  and  wounded.  General 
Townshend  now  prepared  to  besiege  the  city. 
Threatened  famine  within  aided  him,  and  five 
days  after  the  death  of  Wolfe  (Sept.  18,  1759) 
Quebec,  with  its  fortifications,  shipping,  stores, 
and  people,  was  surrendered  to  the  English, 
when  5000  troops,  led  by  General  Murray,  took 
possession  of  the  whole.     The  English  fleeti 
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with  the  sick  aod  French  prisouers,  sailed  for 
Halifax.  Mauy  years  ago  a  truncated  column 
of  granite  was  erected  on  the  spot  where  Wolfe 


WOLFS'8  7IB8T  1I0XC1R5T. 

fell.  Relic-seekers  broke  it  into  an  unattrac- 
tive mass,  and  it  was  removed  for  a  more  state- 
ly structure.     (See  Wolfe,  James.) 

Quebec,  Expedition  against  ( 1690  ).  The 
New  England  colonies  and  New  York  formed  a 
bold  design,  in  1690,  to  subject  Canada  to  the 
crown  of  England.  (See  Colonial  Congress^  Early.) 
An  armament  was  fitted  out  for  oi>erations  by 
sea  and  land.  The  naval  arm  of  the  service 
was  placed  under  the  command  of  Sir  William 
Pbipps,  who,  without  charts  or  pilots,  crawled 
cautiously  along  the  shores  around  Acadia  and 
up  the  St.  Lawrence,  consuming  nine  weeks  on 
the  passage.  A  swift  Indian  runner  had  carried 
news  of  the  expedition  from  Pemaquid  to  Fron- 
tenac,  at  Montreal,  in  time  to  allow  him  to  has- 
ten to  Quebec  and  strengthen  the  fortifications 
there.  Pbipps  did  not  arrive  until  the  5th  of 
October.  Immediate  operations  were  necessary 
on  account  of  the  lateness  of  the  season.  He 
sent  a  flag  demamling  the  instant  surrender  of 
the  city  and  fortifications.  His  summons  was 
treated  with  disdain.  After  being  prevented 
from  landing  near  the  city  by  a  gale,  he  debark- 
ed a  large  body  of  his  troops  at  the  Isle  of  Or- 
leans, about  three  miles  below  the  town,  where 
they  were  attacked  by  the  French  and  Indians. 
There  the  English  remaiued  until  the  lltb, 
when  a  deserter  gave  them  such  an  account  of 
the  strength  of  Quebec  that  Phipps  abandoned 
the  enterprise,  hastily  re-eni barked  his  troops, 
and  crawled  back  to  Boston  with  his  whole 
fleet,  after  it  had  been  dispersed  by  a  tempest. 

Quebec,  Expedition  against  (1711).  After 
the  reduction  of  Port  Royal,  Colouel  Nicholson 
went  again  to  Eiiglaud  to  solicit  an  expedition 
against  Canada.  The  ministry  acceded  to  his 
proposal,  and  a  sufficient  armament  was  ordered 
for  the  grand  enterprise.  Nicholson  hastened 
back,  gave  notice  to  the  colonies,  and  prepared 
for  the  invasion  of  Canada  by  sea  and  land. 
(See  Queen  Anne^s  War.)  Admiral  Walker  com- 
manded the  fleet  of  sixty-eight  vessels  of  war 
and  transports,  bearing  about  seven  thousand 
men.  When  the  ships  arrived  at  the  mouth  of 
the  St.  Lawrence,  after  loitering  by  the  way, 
they  were  overtaken  by  a  storm  and  thick  fog. 


They  were  in  a  perilous  place  among  rocks  and 
shoals.  His  New  England  pilots,  familiar  with 
the  coast,  told  him  so ;  but  he  haughtily  rejecte«l 
their  information,  and  relied  wholly  on  French 
pilots,  who  were  interested  in  deceiving  him. 
On  the  night  of  Sept.  2  his  fleet  was  driving  on 
the  shore.  Just  as  the  admiral  was  going  to 
bed,  the  captain  of  his  flag-ship  came  down  to 
him  and  said, "  Land  is  in  sight ;  we  are  in  great 
danger.^  He  did  not  believe  it.  Presently  a 
Provincial  captain  rushed  down  and  exclaimed, 
*^  For  the  Lord's  sake,  come  on  deck,  or  we  shall 
be  lostr'  Leisurely  putting  on  his  gown  and 
slippers,  the  admiral  ascended  to  the  deck  and 
saw  the  imminent  peril.  His  orders  given  to 
secure  safety  wore  too  late.  The  vessels  were 
driven  on  the  rocks,  and  eight  of  them  were 
lost.  In  the  disaster  almost  a  thousand  men 
perished.  At  a  council  of  war  held  a  few  days 
afterwards,  it  was  detennined  to  abandon  the 
expedition,  and  Nicholson,  with  his  ships,  re- 
turned to  England,  while  the  troops  were  sent 
to  Boston.  The  arrogant  Walker  actually  claim- 
ed credit  for  himself  in  retreating,  falsely  charg- 
ing the  disaster  to  the  New  England  pilots,  and 
saying :  ^*  Had  we  arrived  safe  at  Quebec,  ten  or 
twelve  thousand  men  must  have  been  left  to 
perish  with  cold  and  hunger;  by  the  loss  of  a 
part,  Providence  saved  all  the  rest."  His  gov- 
ernment did  not  reward  him  for  jielping  Provi- 
dence. Govenior  Vaudreuil,  at  Monti'eal,  ad- 
vised of  the  movement,  had  sent  out  Jesnit  mis- 
sionaries and  other  agents  to  gather  Indian  al- 
lies, and,  hastening  to  Quebec,  strengthened  the 
fortifications  there.  So  enthusiastic  were  the 
people  in  preparing  for  defence  that  women 
worked  on  the  forts. 

Quebec,  Rejoicings  at  (1776).  During  the 
early  summer  of  1776  the  American  troops  were 
drawn  out  of  Canada,  and  an  attempt  to  seize 
that  province  by  the  patriots  was  frustrated. 
On  the  anniversary  of  the  repulse  of  the  British 
at  Quebec,  the  day  was  set  apart  as  one  for 
thanksgiving  for  the  deliverance  of  Canada.  lu 
the  churches  the  Te  Deam  was  chanted,  and  in 
the  evening  the  provincial  militia  gave  a  grand 
ball.  When  Governor  Carleton  entered,  the  as- 
sembly broke  out  into  loud  cheers,  followed  by 
a  song  in  English  in  his  praise. 

Quebec,  Sieok  of  (1775).  On  the  day  (Nov. 
13,  1775)  after  Montgomery  entered  Montreal  in 
triumph.  Colonel  Benedict  Arnold,  with  750  half- 
naked  men,  having  not  more  than  400  muskets 
and  no  artillery,  stood  before  the  walls  of  Que- 
bec. He  boldly  demanded  its  surrender.  He  had 
reached  Point  Levi  four  days  before,  at  the  end 
of  a  terrible  mareh  through  the  wilderness.  (See 
Arnolds  Expedition  to  Quebec)  Veiled  in  falling 
snow,  they  had  appeai*ed  like  a  supernatural  ap- 
parition— a  spectral  army — on  the  bleak  shore. 
The  man  who  carried  the  news  of  their  advent 
into  Quebec  created  great  consternation  there. 
He  said,  in  French,  that  they  were  vStu  en  toile 
— clothed  in  linen  cloth — referring  to  Morgan^s 
riflemen  in  their  linen  frocks.  The  last  word  was 
mistaken  for  tdle — iron  plate— and  the  message 
created  a  panic.    Detained  by  the  storm,  Ainold 
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erossed  the  river  on  the  night  of  the  13th  with 
550  men  in  bark  canoes,  lauded  at  Wolfe's  Cove 
(where  Wolfe  landed  in  1759),  ascended  to  the 
Plains  of  Abraham,  marched  towards  the  two 
gates  of  the  city  openiug  on  the  plain,  and  ordered 
his  men  to  give  three  cheers  to  bring  out  the  reg- 
ulars to  attack  him,  when  he  hoped  to  rush  in 
through  the  open  gates,  and  by  the  assistance 
of  friends  withiu  the  walls  to  seize  the  city. 
The  commander  there  paid  little  attention  to 
bim,  and  after  making  a  ridiculous  display  of 
arrogance  and  folly  for  a  few  days  by  issuiug 
proclamations  and  demanding  the  surrender  of 
the  city,  he  was  startled  by  news  of  the  descent 
of  the  St.  Lawreuce  by  Carlotou,  and  that  the 
^rrisoii  were  about  to  sally  out  and  attack  him 
with  field-pieces.  He  had  been  joined  by  the  200 
troops  he  had  left  at  Point  Lievi,  bat  his  num- 


men,  exposed  to  tempest  and  cold  on  the  bleak 
plain.  He  made  an  ice -redoubt  and  planted 
upon  it  six  12-ponnd  cannons  and  two  howit- 
zers brought  by  Colonel  Lamb.  From  four  or 
five  mortars  placed  iu  the  lower  town  he  sent 
bomb-shells  into  the  city,  and  set  a  few  build- 
ings on  fire.  Some  ronnd-shot  fi*om  the  citadel 
shivered  Lamb's  ice-battery  and  compelled  him 
to  withdraw.  Tbeu  Montgomery  waited  a  fort- 
night for  expected  reinforcements,  but  in  vaiu. 
The  terms  of  the  enlistments  of  some  of  his  men 
had  almost  expired,  and  the  deadly  small-pox 
appeared  among  them.  Quarrels  between  Ar- 
nold and  several  of  his  officers  alienated  some  of 
the  troops,  and  it  appeared  at  one  time  as  if  a 
dissolution  of  the  little  invading  army  was  im- 
minent. On  Christmas  Montgomery  determined 
to  try  and  carry  the  city  by  assault  at  two  points 


bers  were  wtill  so  f*^vr  ninl  without 
cauiiuiiif(,  that  he  prink'utiy  Httl  up 
the  river  tu  Puiiit  A  lis:  Tit^idbleH, 
and  tlitre  awaiteil  iiirttriutiuMs 
from  >[oiitgf>iner.v.  Tbe  latter  bad 
left  troops  iti   cbarj^e  of  GeiNnal 
WooHtiT,  at  MtHitreal,  aii<l  with  a. 
few  snttUtHM  who  Junl  Jij^riM'd  to  fol- 
low him  he  went  towards  Quebec. 
He  met  Arnold's  shivering  soldiers 
on  the  3d  of  December,  and  took  command  of 
the  combined  troops.     With  woollen  clothing 
which  he  took  with  him  he  clothed  Arnold's 
men,  and  with  the  combined  force,  less  than 
1000  strong,  and  200  Canadian  volunteers  un- 
der Colonel  James  Livingston,  he  pressed  for- 
ward, and  stood  before  Quebec  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  5th  of  December.    On  the  follow- 
ing morning  he  demanded  the  surrender  of  the 
city  and  garrison  of  Governor  Carleton,  when 
the  flag  which  he  sent  was  fired  upon.     Mont- 
gomery sent  a  letter  to  Carleton,  but  the  latt«r 
refused  to  have  any  communication  with  a  "  reb- 
el general.''    The  latter  prepared  to  assail  the 
walled  town  with  his  handful  of  ill -supplied 
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simultaneously,  one  division  to  be  under  his  own 
command,  the  other  to  be  led  by  Arnold.  It  was 
determined  to  undertake  the  task  on  the  next 
stormy  night,  Arnold  to  attack  the  lower  town 
in  the  gloom,  setting  fire  to  the  suburb  of  St. 
Roque,  while  the  maiu  body  under  Montgomery 
should  make  the  attack  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
side  of  the  town.  A  snow -storm  began  (Dec. 
30, 1775),  and,  notwithstanding  sickness  and  de- 
sertion had  reduced  the  invading  army  to  750 
effective  men,  movements  for  the  assault  were 
immediately  made.  While  Colonel  Arnold  led 
350  men  to  assanlt  the  city  on  the  St.  Charles 
side.  Colonel  Livingston  made  a  feigned  attack 
on  the  St.  Louis  Gate,  and  Major  Brown  men-. 
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aced  Cape  Diamond 
Bastion.  At  the  same 
time  Montgomery  de- 
Hceuded  to  the  edge 
of  the  St.  Lawrence 
with  the  remainder 
of  the  army,  and  made 
his  way  along  the 
narrow  ahore  at  the 
foot  of  Cape  Diamoml 
The  plan  was  for  the  trou^iK 
of  Montgomery  and  Arnold 
to  meet  and  assail  Prescou 
Gate  on  the  St.  Lawreiitt^ 
and,  carrying  it  by  storm,  < 
the  city.  The  whole  plsin 
been  revealed  to  CarU'ttm 
Canadian  deserter,  and  tin- 
rison  was  prepared.  A  luitii-n 
was  placed  at  a  narrow  i3:iss  on 
the  St.  Charles  side,  and  a  Idut  k- 
honse  with  masked  caunujt?*  oc- 
cupied the  narrow  way  at  the  Inot  of 
Cape  Diamond.  Montgoiiirrv  tuiiudtljat 
pass  blocked  with  ice,jMul  liliutUni^  stiuw 
was  falling  fast.  He  pn  .ssrd  fmwaid. 
and  after  passing  a  dcs^^rticl  haniir  ap- 
proached the  block-hon^c.  All  uas  sUvui 
there.  Believing  the  gain ><ioi  ma  tu  hr 
on  the  alert,  Montgomery  shouted  to  the 
companies  of  Captains  Mott  and  Cheese- 
man  near  him,  **Men  of  New  York,  you  will  not 
fear  to  follow  where  your  general  leads ;  push  on, 
ray  brave  boys,  and  Quebec  is  ours!"  *  Through 
the  thick  snow-veil  forty  men  in  the  block-house 
watched  for  the  appearance  of  the  invadera  just 
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at  dawn.  Montgomery's  shout  was  answered  by 
a  deadly  storm  of  grajie-shot  from  the  masked 


cannons,  and  Mont- 
gomery, his  aid  (Cap- 
tain McPherson), 
Captain  Cheesemau, 
and  ten  others  were 
slain.  The  remainder 
fell  back  under  tlie 
command  of  Lien  ten- 
ant-colonel Campbel  1. 
Meanwhile,  Arnold 
was  making  his  way 
through  the  snow- 
drifts on  the  other 
side  of  the  town,  in 
which  there  was  great 
nproar  —  bells*  ring- 
ing and  dmms  beat- 
ing. The  storm  was 
raging  violently,  and 
Arnold's  troops  were 
compelled  to  march 
in  single  file  through 
heavy  snow-drifts. 
Lamb  had  to  leave 
his  artillery  behind 
and  join  the  fighters 
with  small-arms.  At 
a  narrow  pass  Arnold 
was  wounded  in  the 
FOOT  or  cAPi  DiAMoxD.  l^g  ""d  carHcd  back 

to  the  hospital.  Mor- 
gan took  the  commend.  A  party  of  the  Ameri- 
cans near  Palace  Gate  were  captured.  The  re- 
mainder fought  desperately  until  ten  o'clock, 
when  Morgan,  having  lost  full  a  hnndred  men, 
was  compelled  to  surrender.  A  reserve  force  of 
Arnold's  division  had  retreated,  and  these  were 
soon  joined  by  the  forces  of  Lien  tenant-colonel 
Campbell.  So  ended  the  siege  of  Quebec.  The 
whole  loss  of  the  Americans  in  the  assault, 
killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  was  about  400; 
that  of  the  British  was  only  abont  20  killed. 
Arnold  i*etired  with  the  remnant  of  his  troops 
to  Sillery,  three  miles  up  the  river,  and,  with 
breastworks  covered  with  snow,  he  kept  up  the 
blockade  of  Quebec  during  the  winter. 

Quebec,  Sympathy  of,  with  Boston.  While 
the  English -American  colonies  were  assisting 
Boston  because  of  its  distress  when  its  port  was 
closed  (see  Boston  Fori  Bill),  the  French  inhabi- 
tant's of  Quebec,  joining  with  those  of  English 
origin,  shipped  1040  bushels  of  wheat  for  the 
use  of  Boston  sufierers. 

Queen  Aliquippa  was  an  Indian  aovereign 
who  dwelt  at  the  confluence  of  the  Monongahela 
and  Youghiogheny,  in  the  southeastern  part  of 
Alleghany  County,  Penn.,  at  the  time  of  Wash- 
ington's exped i tion  to  Fort  Le  Bceuf  (1753).  She 
had  complained  of  his  neglect  in  not  calling  on 
her  on  his  outward  journey,  so  he  visited  her  in 
returning.  With  an  apology,  he  gave  the  queen 
a  coat  and  a  bottle  of  rum.  "  The  latter,"  Wash- 
ington wrote,  "  was  thought  the  much  better 
present  of  the  two,"  and  harmony  of  feeling  was 
soon  restored.  Aliquippa  was  a  woman  of  great 
muscular  and  mental  strength,  and  had  per- 
formed such  brave  deeds  that  she  was  held  in 
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reverence  by  the  barbarians  of  western  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Qoeen  Ann^s  War.  The  Treaty  of  Rys- 
wick  prodnoed  only  a  Inll  in  the  inter-colonial 
war  in  America.  It  was  very  brief.  «7ames  II. 
died  in  France  in  September,  1701,  and  Lonis 
XIY.,  who  had  sheltered  him,  acknowledged  his 
son,  Prince  James  (commonly  known  as  The 
Pretender),  to  be  the  lawful  heir  to  the  English 
throne.  This  natarally  offended  the  English, 
for  Lonis  had  acknowledged  William  as  king  in 
the  Ryswick  treaty.  The  British  Parliament 
had  also  settled  the  crown  on  Ann^,  second 
daughter  of  James,  so  as  to  secure  a  Protostant 
anccession.  The  English  were  also  offended  be- 
cause Louis  had  placed  his  grandson,  Philip  of 
Aragon,  on  the  Spanish  throne,  and  thus  extend- 
ed the  influence  of  France  among  the  dynasties 
of  Europe.  On  the  death  of  William  III.  (March 
8, 1702)  Ann^  ascended  the  throne,  and  on  the 
same  day  the  triple  alliance  between  England, 
Holland,  and  the  German  Empire  against  France 
was  renewed.  Soon  afterwards,  chiefly  because 
of  the  movements  of  Louis  above  meutioned, 
Englaud  declared  war  against  France,  and  their 
respective  colonies  in  America  took  up  arms 
against  each  other.  The  war,  which  lasted  elev- 
en years,  was  known  in  Europe  as  the  War  of 
the  Spanish  Succession,  in  America  as  Queen 
Ann^s  War.  Fortunately,  the  Five  Nations  had 
made  a  treaty  of  neutrality  (Aug.  4, 1701)  with 
the  French  in  Canada,  and  thus  became  an  im- 
passable barrier  against  the  savages  from  the 
St.  Lawrence.  The  tribes  from  tlie  Merrimac  to 
the  Penobscot  had  made  a  treaty  of  peace  with 
New  England  (July,  1703),  but  the  French  in- 
daced  them  to  violate  it ;  and  before  the  close 
of  that  summer  a  furious  Indian  raid  occurred 
along  the  whole  frontier  from  Casco  to  Wells. 
So  indiscriminate  was  the  slaughter  that  even 
Quakers  were  massacred.  The  immediate  cause 
of  this  outbreak  seems  to  have  been  an  attack 
upon  and  plunder  of  the  trading  -  post  of  the 
young  Baron  de  Castine  (see  Castinef  Vincent, 
Baron  de)  at  the  mouth  of  the  Penobscot.  In 
March,  1704,  a  party  of  French  and  Indians  at- 
tacked Deerfield,  on  the  Connecticut  River,  kill- 
ed forty  of  the  inhabitants,  burned  the  village, 
and  carried  away  112  captives.  Similar  scenes 
occurred  elsewhere.  Remote  settlements  were 
abandoned,  and  fields  were  cultivated  only  by 
armed  parties  united  for  common  defence.  This 
state  of  things  became  insupportable,  and  in  the 
spring  of  1707  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and 
New  Hampshire  prepared  to  chastise  the  barba- 
rians in  the  east.  Rhode  Island  had  not  suffer- 
ed, for  Massachusetts  sheltered  that  colony,  but 
the  inhabitants  humanely  helped  their  afflict- 
ed neighbors.  Connecticut,  though  threatened 
from  the  north,  refused  to  Join  in  the  enterprise. 
Early  in  June  (1707),  1000  men  under  Colonel 
Marsh  sailed  from  Nantucket  for  Port  Royal, 
Acadia, convoyed  by  an  English  man-of-war. 
The  French  were  prepared  for  them,  and  only 
the  destmction  of  property  outside  the  fort  there 
was  accomplished.  The  war  continued,  with  oc- 
casional distressing  episodes.  In  September, 
1710,  an  armament  of  ships  and  troops  left  Bos- 


ton and  sailed  for  Port  Royal,  in  connection  with 
a  fleet  from  England  with  troops  under  Colonel 
Nicholson.  They  captured  Port  Royal  and  al- 
tered the  name  to  Annapolis,  in  compliment  to 
the  queen.  Acadia  was  annexed  to  England, 
ander  the  old  title  of  Nova  Scotia,  or  New  Scot- 
land. The  following  year  an  expedition  moved 
against  Quebec.  Sir  Hovenden  Walker  arrived 
at  Boston  (June  25, 1711)  with  an  English  fleet 
and  army,  which  were  joined  by  New  England 
forces ;  and  on  Aug.  15,  fifteen  men-of-war  and 
forty  transports,  bearing  about  7000  men,  depart- 
ed for  the  St.  Lawrence.  Meanwhile,  Nicholson 
had  proceeded  to  Albany,  where  a  force  of  about 
4000  men  were  gathered,  a  portion  of  them  Iro- 
quois Indians.  These  forces  commenced  their 
march  towards  Canada,  Aug.  28.  Walker,  like 
Braddock  nearly  fifty  years  later,  haughtily  re- 
fused to  listen  to  experienced  subordinates,  and 
lost  eight  ships  and  about  1000  men  on  the  rocks 
at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence  on  the  night  of 
Sept.  2.  Disheartened  by  this  calamity,  W^alker 
returned  to  England  with  the  remainder  of  the 
fleet,  and  the  colonial  troops  went  back  to  Bos- 
ton. On  hearing  of  this  failure,  the  land  force 
marching  to  attack  Montreal  retraced  their  steps. 
Hostilities  were  now  suspended,  and  peace  was 
concluded  by  the  treaty  at  Utrecht,  April  11, 1713. 
The  eastern  Indians  sued  for  peace,  and  at  Ports- 
mouth the  governors  of  Massachusetts  and  New 
Hampshire  made  a  covenant  of  peace  (July  24) 
with  the  chiefs  of  the  hostile  tribes.  A  peace 
of  thirty  years  ensued. 

Queen  Elisabeth  and  Raleigh,  Smoking. 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  the  recipient  of  the  first 
tobacco  taken  to  England  by  Philip  Amidos,  and 
Elizabeth,  the  maiden  queen  of  the  realm,  be- 
came his  apt  pupil  in  learning  to  smoke  it.  One 
day  while  she  and  the  courtier  and  some  others 
were  Indulging  in  the  habit,  Raleigh  offered  a 
wager  that  he  would  ascertain  the  weight  of  the 
smoke  that  shonld  issue  from  the  queen's  lips  in 
a  given  time.  Elizabeth  accepted  the  challenge. 
Raleigh  weighed  the  tobacco  that  was  put  into 
her  pipe,  and  then  weighed  the  ashes  that  re- 
mained in  it ;  the  difiereuce  in  the  weight  he  as- 
signed as  the  weight  of  the  smoke.  The  queen, 
laughiug,  acknowledged  that  he  had  won  the 
wager,  and  said  he  was  the  first  alchemist  she 
had  ever  heanl  of  who  hod  succeeded  in  turning 
smoke  into  gold. 

Queen  Victoria's  Proclamation  ( 1861 ). 
While  the  Queen  of  England  personally  sympa- 
thized with  the  government  of  the  United  States 
in  its  trouble  with  the  malcontents  in  1861,  she 
was  induced  by  her  ministers,  who  were  prac- 
tically unfriendly  towards  the  Republic  of  the 
West,  to  issue  a  proclamation  (May  13)  by  which 
a  Confe<lerate  government  then  existing  was  ac- 
knowledged as  regular  and  legitimate,  and  bel- 
ligerent rights  were  accorded  to  the  insurgents. 
At  the  beginning  of  May  a  motion  was  made  in 
the  British  Parliament  with  a  view  to  the  recog- 
nition of  the  independence  of  the  so-called  Con- 
federate States  of  America,  and  in  reply  to  a 
question  of  the  mover.  Lord  John  Russell,  Minis- 
ter for  Foreign  Affairs,  replied,  '^  The  attorney- 
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aud  Bolicitor-geDeral  and  the  qneeD^s  advocate 
and  the  government  have  come  to  the  opinion 
that  the  Sonthem  Confederacy  of  America,  ac- 
coi-ding  to  those  principles  which  seem  to  them 
to  he  just  principles,  mnst  he  treated  as  a  bel- 
ligerent.'' This  was  the  first  official  announce- 
ment of  the  intentions  of  the  British  govern- 
ment in  the  matter.  It  was  made  before  Mr. 
Adams,  the  minister  of  the  new  administration, 
readied  England.  This  unseemly  haste  indi- 
cated the  unfriendliness  of  the  British  ministry. 
In  a  note  to  Lord  John  Rassell  (May  20)  Mr. 
Adams  spoke  of  the  action  of  the  government 
as  *'  precipitate  and  unprecedented."  But  while 
belligerent  rights  were  accorded  to  the  Confed- 
erates, one  of  which  was  that  of  privateering, 
by  an  order  in  council  (which  see)  on  June  1, 
1861,  they  were  deprived  of  the  chief  advantages 
of  that  right  by  the  prohibition  of  the  disposal 
of  prizes  in  British  ports. 

Queen's  (now  Rutgers)  College,  an  institu- 
tion for  higher  edncation,  established  in  the 
English- American  colonies,  was  founded  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church. 
A  royal  charter  was  obtained  in  1770,  with  the 
title  of  Queen's  College,  and  it  was  a  theological 
seminary  until  1865,  when  it  became  a  partially 
independent  literary  college,  on  condition  that 
the  president  and  three  fourths  of  its  trustees 
should  be  in  full  communion  with  the  Reformed 
Dutch  Church.  It  received  the  name  of  Rut- 
gers College  in  1825,  when  Colonel  Henry  Rut- 
gers gave  i  t  $5000.    Its  operations  had  been  three 


bell,  an  energetic  worker,  was  called  to  the  pres- 
idential chair  in  1863.  Under  his  administra- 
tion several  hundred  thousand  dollars  were  add- 
ed to  the  endowment ;  fine  buildings  have  been 
erected,  and  in  1875  the  number  of  students  in- 
crease4l  from  sixty  to  more  than  two  hundred. 
In  1866  the  State  College  of  Agricniture  and  the 
Mechanic  Arts  (see  JgrieultureU  CollegeB)  was 
opened  as  a  department  of  Rutgers  College,  with 
a  farm  of  one  hundred  acres.  Its  library  num- 
bered, in  1875,  between  seven  and  eight  thousand 
volumes,  and  provision  had  been  made  for  large- 
ly increasing  it.  The  same  year  the  college  had, 
also,  a  grammar-school  of  nearly  two  hundred 
pupils. 

Queenstown,  Battle  at  ( 1812).  The  nnfort- 
uuate  armistice  signed  by  Dearborn  so  delayed 
preparations  for  war  on  the  Niagai*a  frontier 
that  Ccneral  Van  Rensselaer  found  himself  in 
command  of  only  700  men  there  on  the  1st  of 
September,  1812.  His  headquarters  were  at  Lew- 
iston,  opposite  Queenstown.  He  had  been  prom- 
ised 5000  men  at  that  time,  and  was  charged  with 
the  double  duty  of  defending  that  frontier  and 
invading  Canada.  After  the  armistice  (which 
see)  was  ended,  regulars  and  militia  began  to 
gather  on  that  frontier,  and  towards  the  middle 
of  October  Van  Rensselaer  had  6000  men  scat- 
tered along  the  river  from  Lewiston  to  Buffalo. 
Feeling  strong  enough,  he  marched  to  invade 
Canada  from  Lewiston,  on  the  night  of  the  12th. 
It  was  intensely  dark.  A  storm  had  just  ceased, 
and  the  air  was  luden  with  vajior.     At  three 
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times  suspended  previous  to  that  time — once  by 
the  Revolution  and  twice  by  financial  embar- 
rassment. Its  first  president  was  Rev.  Dr.  J.  R. 
Hardenbnrg.  Its  small  endowments  and  the  dis- 
turbances of  the  Civil  War  threatened  it  with  a 
fourth  suspension,  when  Rev.  Dr.  W.  H.  Camp- 


o'clock  in  the  morning  (Oct.  13)  Colonel  Solo- 
mon Van  Rensselaer,  in  command  of  600  men, 
was  on  the  shore  at  lewiston,  prepared  to  cross 
the  river  in  the  gloom,  but,  for  want  of  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  boats,  he  crossed  with  less  than 
half  his  force.    The  British,  on  the  alert,  had 
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discovered  the  moyemeut  of  the  Americans,  and 
when  the  latter  landed,  at  the  foot  of  the  high, 
rocky  bank  of  the  Niagara  River,  they  were  as- 
sailed with  mnsketry  and  a  small  field-piece. 
To  this  attack  a  battery  on  Lewiston  Heights 
responded,  when  the  British  fied  towanls  the 
village  of  Qneenstown.  They  were  followed 
^y  I'egulars,  under  Captain  John  £.  Wool,  who 
pushed  gallantly  up  the  hill,  pressed  the  Brit- 
ish back  to  the  plateau  on  which  Qneenstown 
stands,  and  finally  gained  possession  of  Queens- 
town  Heights.  Colonel  Van  Rensselaer  had  fol- 
lowed with  militia,  but  was  so  severely  wound- 
ed that  he  was  compelled  to  relinquish  the  com- 
mand and  return  to  Lewiston.  A  bnllet  had 
piissed  through  the  fleshy  part  of  both  Wool's 
thighs,  but,  unmindful  of  his  wounds,  he  would 
neither  leave  the  field  nor  relinquish  his  com- 
mand until  the  arrival  of  his  senior  officer,  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Chrystie,  at  about  nine  o'clock. 
General  Sir  Isaac  Brock  was  at  Fort  George, 
seven  miles  below  Qneenstown,  when  the  filing 
began.  He  hastened  to  the  scene  of  action  with 
his  staff  and  pressed  up  the  Heigh t.s  to  a  redan 
battery,  where  they  dismounted,  when  suddenly 
Wool  and  his  men  came  upon  them.  Brock 
nnd  his  staff  fled  in  haste,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
the  American  flag  was  waving  over  that  little 
work.  Brock  placed  himself  at  the  head  of 
some  troops  to  drive  Wool  from  the  Heights, 
and  at  first  the  Americans  were  pressed  back 
by  overwhelming  numbers  to  the  verge  of  the 
precipice,  which  rises  two  hnndred  feet  above 
the  river,  when,  inspired  by  Wool's  words  and 
acts,  they  turned  so  furiously  upon  the  British 
that  they  broke  and  fled  down  the  hill.  They 
were  rallied  by  Brook,  and  were  about  to  ascend 
*  the  Heights,  when  their  connnander  was  mor- 
tally wounded  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  Wool  wus 
left  master  of  the  Heights  until  the  aiTival  of 
General  Wadsworth,  of  the  New  York  militia, 
who  took  the  chief  command.  General  Sheaffe, 
who  succeeded  Brock,  again  rallied  the  troops. 
Lieutenant-colonel  Scott  had  crossed  the  river, 
and  joined  the  Americans  on  the  Heights  as  a 
volunteer,  and  at  the  request  of  General  Wads- 
worth  he  took  active  command.  Early  in  the  af- 
ternoon a  crowd  of  Indians,  led  by  John  Brandt, 
sou  of  the  great  Mohawk  chief,  fell  upon  tlie 
American  pickets  with  a  horrid  war-whoop.  The 
militia  were  about  to  flee,  when  the  toweriug  form 
and  trumpet-toned  voice  of  Scott  arrested  their 
attention.  He  inspired  the  troops,  now  about 
600  strong,  to  fall  npon  the  barbarians,  who 
turned  and  fled  in  terror  to  the  woods.  Gen- 
eral Van  Rensselaer,  who  had  come  over  from 
Lewiston,  hastened  back  to  send  over  more  mi- 
1  i  tia.  About  1000  had  come  over  in  the  monung, 
but  few  had  engaged  in  the  contest.  The  others 
refused  to  go,  ple^ng  that  they  were  not  com- 
pelled to  leave  the  soil  of  their  country,  and  they 
stood  idly  at  Lewiston  while  their  comrades  were 
being  slaughtered.  Overwhelming  numbers  had 
pressed  forward  under  General  Sheaffe,  and  com- 
pelled the  Americans  to  surrender.  The  loss  of 
the  Americans,  in  killed  and  wounded,  \Va8  about 
190 ;  the  number  made  prisoners  was  900.  The 
lo6S  of  the  British,  in  killed;  wounded,  and  pris- 


oners— the  latter  taken  in  the  monling— was 
about  130.  The  prisoners  were  marched  to  New- 
ark, opposite  Fort  Niagara.  The  American  mi- 
litia, officers  and  privates,  were  paroled  and  sent 
across  the  river,  but  those  of  the  regular  army 
were  detained,  prisoners  of  war,  for  exchange, 
sent  to  Quebec,  and  thence  by  a  cartel-ship  to 
Boston. 

Qninoy,  Josiah,  Jr.,  was  bom  in  Boston, 
Feb.  23, 1744  ;  died  April  26, 1775.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Harvartl  University  in  1763,  and  soon 
rose  to  distinction  as  a  lawyer.  He  was  fervent 
and  influential  as  a  speaker  and  writer.  In  1770 
he,  with  John  Adams,  defended  Captain  Preston. 
(See  Boston  Massacre,)  Ill-health  compelled  him 
to  abandon  all  business.  He  made  a  voysvge  to 
Charleston  in  February,  1773,  which  gave  him 
much  benefit,  but  his  constitution  was  perma- 
nently impaired.  He  took  part  in  public  affairs, 
speaking  against  British  oppression  fervidly  and 
eloquently,  until  September,  1774,  when  he  made 
a  voyage  to  England.  In  London  he  labored 
incessantly  in  behalf  of  the  American  cause,  but 
his  health  soon  gave  way,  and  on  a  voyage  home- 
ward he  died  when  he  was  in  sight  of  his  native 
land,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-one  years. 

Quinoy,  Josiah,  LL.D.,  son  of  Josiah  Qnincy, 
Jr.,  was  born  in  Boston,  Feb.  4, 1772 ;  died  at  Quin- 
cy,  Mass.,  July  1, 1864.  He  graduated  at  Harvard 
University  in  1790,  and  entered  upon  the  prac- 
tice of  law  in  Boston  in  1793.  In  1604  he  was  State 
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Senator,  and  was  a  member  of  Congress  from  1805 
to  1813,  in  which,  as  a  Federalist,  he  opposed  the 
measures  of  the  administration — especially  with 
regard  to  the  admission  of  Louisiana  as  a  state 
and  the  War  of  1812-15 — with  groat  ability  and 
vigor.  He  was  ready,  fervid,  earnest,  witty,  and 
keenly  satirical  in  speech,  and  was  a  constant 
annoyance  to  Presidents  Jefferson  and  Madison. 
After  the  war  he  was  again  State  Senator  (1815- 
20),  member  of  the  State  Constitutional  Conven- 
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tion,  Speaker  of  the  Massachnsettii  Assembly  in 
1820-21,  Mayor  of  Boston  from  1823  to  1829,  and 
President  of  Harvard  Uuiversity  from  1829  to 
1845.  He  wae  Judge  of  the  Boston  Municipal 
Court  iu  1822,  and  he  first  laid  down  the  rule  that 
the  publication  of  the  truth  with  good  inten- 
tions, and  for  a  justifiable  motive,  was  not  libel- 
lous. Mr.  Quincy  was  a  life-long  oppoeer  of  the 
system  of  slave  labor,  not  only  as  morally  wrong, 
but  iujuiious  to  the  country;  and  at  the  age 
of  ninety-one  years  he  made  a  public  patriotic 
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speech  in  support  of  the  efforts  of  the  govern- 
ment to  suppress  the  great  insurrection  in  1861- 
65.  Mr.  Quincy's  career  iu  Congress  was  mem- 
orable. It  was  at  a  time  of  great  political  agi- 
tation and  international  commotion.  He  wae  an 
able  debater,  and  waa  sometimes  almost  fierce  iu 


his  denunciations  of  his  opponents,  especially 
when  topics  connected  with  the  war  of  1812  was 
a  theme  for  debate.    He  was  patriotic,  and  most 
sincerely  opposed  the  war ;  but  when  it  was  be- 
gun he  never  omitted  to  give  his  aid  to  his  dis- 
tressed country  iu  the  conflict.   He  was  a  leader 
among  the  Federalists,  and  was  cordially  hated 
by  his  Democratic  opponents.    They  lampooned 
him,  they  abused  him,  they  caricatured  him.    In 
a  caricature  before  me  he  is  called  "  Josiah  the 
First,''  and  has  upon  his  breast,  as  the  decora- 
tion of  an  order,  crossed  codfishes,  in  allusion 
to  his  persistent  defence  of  the  New  England 
fisheries.     He  is  called  **  King  **  because  of  his 
political  domination  iu  New  England.    In  the 
caricature  his  coat  is  scarlet,  )iis  waistcoat 
brown,  his  breeches  light  green,  and  his  stock- 
ings white  silk.     In  a  space  near  bis  head, 
in  the  original,  are  the  words,  "  I,  Josiah  the 
First,  do,  by   this   royal   proclamation,  an- 
nounce myself  King  of  New  England,  Nova 
Scotia,  and  Passamaquoddy,  Grand  Master  of 
the  noble  Order  of  the  Two  Codfishes.'' 

Quitman,  John  Anthony,  LL.D.,  was  bom 
at  Rhlnebeck,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  1,  1799 ;  died  at 
Natchez,  Miss.,  July  17,  1858.     He  became  a 
lawyer,  and  settled  in  Natchez  in  1823,  where 
he  engaged  in  cotton-planting  and  the  practice 
of  law,  iu  which  profession  he  soon  became  dis- 
tinguished.   From  1826  to  1831  he  was  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Mississippi,  and 
again  from  1832  to  1834.     Quitman  sensed  in 
both  branches  of  the  State  Legislature,  and  was 
governor  pro  tern,  in  1835.    In  the  struggle  of 
Texas  for  indepeudence  he  was  distinguished. 
In  1839  he  became  Judge  of  the  State  High 
Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals,  and  in  1846  the  • 
President  of  the  United  States  appointed  him 
brigadier  -  general  of  volunteers.     He  served 
with  distinction  through  the  war  against  Mex- 
ico, and  was  appointed  by  General  Scott  mili- 
tai'y  governor  of  the  city  of  Mexico.    In  1850  he 
was  elected  Governor  of  Mississippi,  and  was  in 
Congress  from  1856  to  1858,  at  the  head  of  the 
Military  Committee.  General  Quitman  was  a  de- 
voted disciple  of  Calhoun  in  his  political  creed. 


B. 


Race  for  Waahington,  The  Third.  The 
corps  of  Howard  and  Slocnm  were  detached 
from  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  sent,  under 
Hooker,  to  reinforce  the  Army  of  the  Cumber- 
land, in  southern  Tennessee  and  northern  Geor- 
gia. Hearing  of  this  reduction  of  Meade's  force, 
General  Lee  resolved  to  make  an  attempt  to  fiank 
the  Nationals,  and  make  a  rapid  march  on  Wash- 
ington. He  had  gone  some  distance  in  that 
movement  (Oct.  13, 1863)  before  Meade  discov- 
ered it,  when  he  immediately  fell  back,  and  the 
third  race  for  the  capital,  over  nearly  the  same 
course  pursued  on  former  occasions,  seemed  for 
a  day  or  two  like  a  friendly  march  in  parallel 
lines;  but  soon  it  became  very  exciting,  Lee 
aiming  to  strike  Meade's  line  of  retreat,  and  the 
latter  foiling  him.     It  was  a  race  marked  by 


the  most  stirring  incidents,  for  there  was  much 
scouting  and  skirmishing  on  the  way.  It  was 
won  by  the  Army  of  tlie  Potomac.  It  ended  at 
Bristow's  Station  (which  see),  where  a  severe 
engagement  ensued  between  the  corps  of  Gen- 
erals Warren  and  Hill.  On  the  morning  of  Oct. 
18  the  National  army  stood  in  Lee's  way  on  the 
Heights  of  Centreville.  Lee,  after  pushing  a 
thin  line  to  Bull's  Run,  to  mask  his  designs,  ef- 
fectually destroyed  the  railway  from  Bristow's 
Station  to  the  Rappahannock,  and  then  began 
a  retreat  (Oct.  18)  with  his  whole  army,  followed 
the  next  day  by  Mea<le.  ,In  this  movement  each 
army  lost  about  eight  hundred  men  in  killed  and 
wounded. 

Race  towards  Riohmond  (1863).     Three 
days  after  Geueral  Lee  escaped  into  Yiigiuia 
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(July  17-18,  1863);  Geueml  Meade  crossed  the 
PotoDiJic  to  follow  bis  flying  antagonist.  The 
Nationals  marched  rapidly  along  the  eastern 
base  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  >Yhile  the  Confederates 
-went  rapidly  np  the  Shenandoah  valley,  after 
trying  to  check  Meade  by  threatening  to  re-en- 
ter Maryland.  Failing  in  tliis,  Lee  basteneil  to 
oppose  a  movement  that  menaced  his  front  and 
flank,  and  threatened  to  cut  off  his  retreat  to 
Richmond.  During  that  exciting  race,  there 
were  several  skirmishes  in  the  monn tain-passes. 
Finally  Lee,  by  a  quick  and  skilful  movement, 
while  Meade  was  detained  at  Manassas  Gap  by 
a  heavy  skirmish,  dashed  through  Chester  Gap, 
and,  crossing  the  Rappahannock,  took  a  position 
between  that  stream  and  the  Rapid  Anna.  For 
a  while  the  opposing  armies  rested.  Meade  ad- 
vanced cautiously,  and  at  tlie  middle  of  Septem- 
her  he  ci-ossed  the  Rappaliannock,  and  drove 
Jjee  beyond  the  Rapid  Anna,  where  the  latter 
took  a  strong  defensive  position.  Here  ended 
the  race  towards  Richmond.  Meanwhile  the 
cavalry  of  Buford  and  Kilpatrick  had  been  ac- 
tive between  the  two  rivers,  and  had  frequent 
skirmishes  w i th  Stuarf  s  mounted  force.  Troops 
had  been  drawn  from  each  army  and  sent  to  oth- 
er fields  of  service,  and  Lee  was  compelled  to 
take  a  defensive  position.  His  defences  were 
too  strong  for  a  prudent  commander  to  assail 
directly. 

Radford,  William,  is  a  native  of  Virginia, 
and  entered  the  navy  as  niidshipnniu  in  March, 
1825;  served  well  on  the  Mexican  coast,  as  lieu- 
tenant, in  the  war  against  Mexico,  and  was  in 
command  of  the  Cumberland  when  sunk  by  the 
2IeMmac  in  Hampton  Roads,  in  March,  1861. 
(See  Monitor  and  Menimac.)  In  the  attacks  of 
Porter's  squadron  on  Fort  Fisher  (which  see), 
Radfonl  commanded  the  New  Ironaides,  and  in 
1869-70  commanded  the  European  squadron. 

Raids  and  SkirmiaheB  in  Tonneasee  (1863). 
After  the  battle  at  Stone's  River,  or  Murfreesbor- 
ongh,  the  armies  of  Rosecrans  and  Bragg  lay  con- 
fronting each  other,  the  former  at  the  scene  of 
the  battle  and  the  latter  below  the  Duck  River. 
Bragg's  main  base  of  supplies  was  at  Chatta- 
nooga. In  that  relative  position  the  two  armies 
coutinned  from  January  until  June.  Meanwhile 
detached  parties  were  very  active  in  various 
parts  of  Tennessee.  At  the  beginning  of  Feb- 
ruary (1863),  General  Wheeler,  Bragg's  chief  of 
artillery,  with  4500  mounted  men,  with  Briga- 
diers Forrest  and  Wharton,  attempted  to  recapt- 
ure Fort  Donelson.  The  chief  object  of  the  Con- 
federates there  was  to  interrupt  the  navigation 
of  the  Cumberland  River,  and  thus  interfere 
with  the  transportation  of  supplies  for  Rose- 
crans's  army.  The  Confederates  failed  to  capt- 
ure Fort  Donelson,  for  it  was  well  defended  by 
a  little  gaiTison  of  600  men  under  Colonel  A.  C. 
Harding  assisted  by  gunboats.  There  was  a  se- 
vere engagement  (Feb.  3),  and  at  eight  o'clock 
in  the  evening  the  Confederates  fled  with  a  loss 
of  nearly  600  men.  Harding  lost  156,  of  whom 
fifty  were  made  prisoners.  Late  in  January,  Gen- 
eral J.  C.  Davis  swept  over  a  considerable  space 
iu  thirteen  days,  and  captured  141  of  Wheeler's 
IL— 25 


men.  Later,  General  Earl  Van  Dom,  with  a 
large  mount'Cd  force,  was  hovering  near  Frank- 
lin, below  Nashville.  Sheridan  at  Murfreesbor- 
ough  and  Colonel  Colbum  at  Franklin  marched 
simultaneously  to  confront  him.  Van  Dom  was 
accompanied  by  Forrest.  Colbum  with  2700 
men  moved  against  Van  Dom  at  Spring  Hill, 
but  failed  to  form  a  junction  with  Sheridan. 
After  a  sharp  encounter  he  was  forced  to  sur- 
render ( March  5 )  about  1300  of  his  infantry. 
The  remainder,  with  the  cavalry,  escaped.  Sher- 
idan, with  about  1800  cavalry,  skirmished  in  sev- 
eral places  with  the  Confederates,  and  finally  at 
Thompson's  Station,  a£ter  a  sharp  engagement, 
captured  some  of  his  antagonists  and  drove  Van 
Dorn  beyond  the  Duck  River.  He  returned  to 
Murfreesborough  with  nearly  a  hundred  prison- 
ers, with  a  loss  of  ten  men  killed  and  wounded. 
On  March  18,  Colonel  A.  S.  Hall  with  1400  men 
was  attacked  by  Morgan  the  guerilla  and  2000 
men  at  Milton,  twelve  miles  from  Murfreesbor- 
ough. With  the  aid  of  Harris's  battery,  in  a 
three  hours'  struggle  Hall  repulsed  Morgan, 
who  lost  three  or  four  hundred  men  killed 
and  wounded.  Early  in  April,  General  Gordon 
Granger  was  in  command  at  Franklin,  building 
a  fort  near.  He  ha<l  about  5000  troops.  Van 
Dorn  attacked  him  there  (April  10)  with  9000 
Confederates.  The  latter  intended  if  successful 
to  push  on  and  seize  Nashville,  but  he  was  re- 
pulsed with  a  loss  of  about  300  men.  Rosecrans 
sent  Colonel  Streight  on  an  extensive  raid  in 
Alabama  and  Georgia  in  April  and  May,  which 
resulted  in  the  capture  of  the  leader  and  his 
men.     (See  StreigMs  Raid.) 

Raids  by  Dana,  Davidaon,  and  GrTieraon 
(1864).  There  were  National  forces  on  the  Lower 
Mississippi  to  prevent  the  concentration  of  forces 
west  of  Georgia  against  Sherman  during  his  march 
to  the  sea.  (See  Atlanta  to  Die  Sea  and  Savan- 
nah,) These  made  swift  excursions,  striking  at 
assembling  troops.  A  troop  of  mounted  men 
under  General  Dana  went  out  from  Vicksburg 
and  fought  and  vanquished  (Nov.  25, 1864)  Con- 
federates on  the  Big  Black  River.  They  de- 
stroyed several  miles  of  the  railway  connecting 
New  Orleans  and  Tennessee,  with  the  bridges 
and  rolling-stock,  much  cotton,  and  valuable 
stores.  Another  expedition  under  General  J)a^ 
vidson  went  out  from  Baton  Rouge,  La,,  and 
struck  the  same  railway  (Nov.  30)  at  Tangapa- 
ha,  laying  waste  its  track  and  other  property. 
Then  he  pushed  on  almost  to  Mobile,  creating 
great  alarm.  On  Dec.  21  (1864),  General  Grier- 
son  went  out  from  Memphis,  Tenn.,  with  3500 
mounted  men  to  operate  on  the  Ohio  and  Mobile 
Railway.  (See  Grieraon^a  Eaid.)  They  struck 
that  road  at  Tupelo  and  destroyed  it  to  Okolona. 
They  destroyed  near  Verona,  on  the  way  (Dec. 
25),  ordnance  and  supplies  d^tiued  for  Hood's 
army.  Much  of  these  was  loaded  in  200  wag- 
ons which  Forrest  had  captured  from  Stnrgis  in 
June.  At  Okolona  Grierson  had  a  severe  strug- 
gle with  Confederate  troops  and  defeated  them. 
He  captured  a  train  of  cars  and  about  500  pris- 
oners. Grierson  now  moved  southward  and 
struck  the  Mis.sis8ippi  Central  Railway  at  Wi- 
nona Station,  and  tore  dp  the  track  several  miles 
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each  way.  The  raiders  soon  afterwards  defeat- 
ed Confederate  cavalry  under  Colonel  Wood  at 
Benton,  and  then  hastened  to  Vicksbarg  with 
the  trophies  of  500  prisoners,  800  beeves,  and 
1000  liberated  slaves.  It  had  been  a  destructive 
and  alarming  raid,  during  which  Grierson's  men 
destroyed  95  railway  cars,  300  wagons,  30  full 
warehouses,  and  liberated,  by  taking  therafrom, 
100  Union  soldiers  who  had  been  famishing  in 
Confederate  prisons. 

Railroads  in  the  United  States.  Thest^am- 
carriage  was  dimly  shadowed  by  Evanses  "  Orac- 
ter  Amphibolis''  (See  Evans^  Oliver.)  It  sug- 
gested the  locomotive.  His  drawings  and  speci- 
tications,  sent  to  England  in  1787  and  1794-95, 
Avere  copied  there,  and  became  the  basis  of  all 
subsequent  inventions  of  that  nature.  In  1804 
Evans  said,  ^'The  time  will  come  when  a  steam- 
carriage  will  set  out  from  Washington  in  the 
morning,  the  passengers  will  breakfast  at  Bal- 
timore, dine  at  Philadelphia,  and  sup  in  New 
York."  The  prophecy  is  fulfilled.  The  tiist 
railroad  charter  granted  in  America  was  given 
by  the  Legislature  of  New  York  to  the  Mohawk 
and  Hudson  Railroad  Company  in  1825.  The 
road  was  completed  in  the  fall  of  183L  The 
next  charter  was  given  by  the  Legislature  of 
Maryland  (1827)  to  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rjiil- 
road  Company.  The  same  year  Horatio  Allen, 
yet  (1880)  living,  wap  sent  to  England  by  the 
Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company  to  buy  for 
them  locomotives  and  iron  for  a  railway  which 
they  built  in  1828  fi-om  Honesdale  to  the  c<»al- 
mines.  Allen,  in  the  latter  part  of  1829,  put  the 
first  locomotive  on  an  American  railway.  The 
first  locomotive  built  in  the  United  States  was 
by  Peter  Cooper,  yet  (1880)  living,  at  his  iron- 
works near  Baltimore  in  1830.  It  was  a  small 
machine,  and  drew  an  open  car  on  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad,  filled  with  directors,  from 
Baltimore  to  Ellicott's  Mills  at  the  rate  of  eigh- 
teen miles  an  hour.  The  multiplication  of  rail- 
ways in  our  country  has  kept  pace  with  the  mar- 
vellous increase  in  population,  wealth,  and  in- 
land commerce,  until  now  (1880)  the  mileage  is 
greater  than  that  of  all  other  railway  systems 
in  the  world  combined.  In  1830  there  were  in 
the  country  23  miles  of  passenger  railways;  in 
1876  there  were  about  73,000  miles  of  railway. 
The  capital  stock  of  all  the  roads  was  over 
$1,991,000,000;  the  funded  and  other  debt  was 
12,230,000,000,  making  a  total  capital  account 
of  about  $4,222,000,000.  The  total  receipts  that 
year  were  about  $520,000,000,  of  which  amount 
$141,000,000  were  from  passengers.  The  divi- 
dends paid  amounted  to  over  $67,000,000. 

Rains,  Gabrifx  James,  a  native  of  North  Car- 
olina, graduated  at  West  Point  in  1827.  He 
served  with  distinction  in  the  Seminole  War 
(which  see),  in  which  he  was  severely  wounded, 
and  was  breveted  major  for  gallantry.  In  1855 
lie  was  brigadier-general  of  volunteei-s  in  Wash- 
ington Territory,  and  was  lieutenant-colonel  in 
the  National  anny  in  the  summer  of  1861,  when 
he  resigned  and  became  a  brigadier-general  of 
the  Confederate  army.  In  the  battle  of  Wil- 
son^s  Creek  (which  see),  he  led  the  advance  di- 


vision.    He  also  commanded  a  division  in  the 
battles  at  Shiloh  and  Perryville. 

Raina.  James  Edward,  was  bom  at  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  April  10,  1833  ;  died  Dec.  31,  I8b^.  He 
was  a  stanch  Union  man  and  a  prominent  law- 
yer before  the  war,  and,  at  one  time,  edited 
the  Daily  Republican  Banner^  at  Nashville.  He 
was  also  attorney-general  of  the  state,  but  rc- 
signe<l,  joined  the  Confederate  army,  and  was 
for  a  time  in  command  at  Cnmberhmd  Gap.  He 
was  a  brigadier-general ;  acted  with  bravery  in 
the  battles  of  Shiloh  and  Perryville,  and  was 
killed  in  the  battle  of  Stone's  River. 

Rale,  Sebastiax,  a  Jesuit  missionary  to  the 
Indians,  was  bom  in  France  in  1658;  killed  at 
Nonidgewock,  Me.,  Aug.  12, 1724.  In  the  fall  of 
1689  he  came  to  Quebec,  and  was  firat  stationed 
as  a  missionary  among  the  Abenakes,  near  the 
Falls  of  the  Chaudi^re.  Then  he  waa  sent  to 
the  Illinois  country,  and  as  early  as  1695  he  es- 
tAblishe<l  a  mission  among  the  Abenakes  at  Nor- 
ridgewock,  on  the  Kennebec  River.  He  acqnii*ed 
great  influence  over  the  barbarians,  accompany- 
ing them  on  their  hunting  and  fishing  excur- 
sions. The  English  accused  him  of  instigating 
savage  forays  on  the  New  England  fi-ontiers,  and 
a  price  was  set  upon  his  head.  They  burned  his 
mission  church  in  1705.  It  was  rebuilt,  and  in 
1722  Rale*s  cabin  and  church  were  plundered  by 
New  England  soldiers,  who  carried  away  his  "  Dic- 
tionary of  the  Abenake  Language,"  which  is  pre- 
served in  MS.  in  the  library  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity* It  has  been  printed  (1833)  by  the  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Sciences.  In  1724  Father  Rale  was 
shot  at  the  mission  cross  by  some  New-England- 
ers  with  a  number  of  Indians.  (See  Xoiridgewock, 
Expedition  to,)  In  August,  1833,  Bishop  Fenwick 
(R.  C.)  erected  a  monument  to  his  memory. 

Raleigh,  Sik  Walter,  connected  with  Ameri- 
can colonization,  was  born  at  Hayes,  Devonshire, 
England,  in  1552,  educated  at  Oxford,  and  at  the 
age  of  seventeen  went  as  a  soldier  to  France  to 
assist  the  Huguenots.  He  afterwards  fought  in 
the  Netherlands,  and  returning  to  England  he 
found  that  his  half-brother,  Sir  Humphrey  Gil- 
bert, had  Just  obtained  a  patent  for  establishing 
a  plantation  in  America.  Raleigh  Joined  him, 
and  they  sailed  for 
the  Western  conti- 
nent in  1579,  but  were 
tumed  back  by  the 
loss  of  one  ship  and 
the  crippling  of  the 
others  in  a  6ght  with 
Spanish  crnisera.  Af- 
ter serving  in  the  sup- 
pression of  a  rebellion 
in  Ireland, he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  court 
of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
who  conferred  honors 
upon  him.  These  favors  were  won  by  his  gal- 
lantry in  spreading  his  scarlet  cloak  over  a  miry 
place  for  the  queen  to  walk  upon.  Through  his 
influence  he  obtained  another  patent  for  Gil- 
bert, and  they  again  proposed  t/O  sail  for  Amer- 
ica.    Accident  kept  Raleigh  at  home,  but  Gil- 
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bert  sailed  from  Plymouth  with  five  ships  in 
1583,  and  landing  in  Newfoundland  lie  took  pos- 
session of  the  island  in  the  name  of  the  queen. 
Oflf  the  coast  of  Maine  the  squadron  was  dis- 
persed, and  the  vessel  in  which  Gilbert  sailed  was 
lost  in  a  storm  with  all  on  board.  Afterwards 
Raleigh  obtained  for  himself  a  patent  as  lord  pro- 
prietor of  the  conntry  extending  from  Delaware 
Bay  to  the  month  of  the  San  tee  River,  to  plant 
a  colony  there ;  and  in  1584  he  sent  two  ships 
thither  under  the  respective  commands  of  Philip 
Aniidas  and  Arthur  Barlow.  (See  AmidaSj  Philip,) 
They  entered  Ocracoke  Inlet,  off  the  coast  of 
North  Carolina,  in  July ;  explored  Pamlico  and 
Albemarle  sounds ;  discovered  Roanoke  Island, 
and,  waving  over  its  soil  the  banner  of  Eng- 
lAud,  took  possession  of  it  in  the  name  of  the 
queen.  On  their  return  to  England  in  the  au- 
tumn they  gave  glowing  accounts  of  the  coun- 
try they  had  discovered,  and  as  a  memorial  of 
her  unmarried  state,  it  is  said,  the  queeu  gave  to 
the  domain  the  name  of  Virginia.  She  knighted 
Kaleigh,  and  gave  him  lucrative  privileges  that 
enriched  him.  Raleigh  now  took  measures  for 
sending  out  a  colony  to  settle  in  Virginia,  and  on 
the  9th  of  April,  1585,  seven  of  his  vessels  sailed 
from  Plymouth  with  180  colonists  and  a  full 
complement  of  seamen.  Sir  Richard  Grenville 
Csee  Grenvillej  Sir  Richard)  commanded  the  expe- 
dition, accompanied  by  Sir  Ralph  Lane  (see  Zane, 
Sir  Ralph)  as  governor  of  the  colony,  Philip  Ami- 
das  as  atlmirnl  of  the  fleet,  Thomas  Cavendish, 
who  the  next  year  followed  the  path  of  Drake 
around  the  world,  Thomas  Harriott  (see  Bar- 
riotif  Thomas),  as  historian  of  the  expedition,  and 
John  With,  a  competent  painter,  to  delineate 
men  and  things  in  America.  The  expedition 
reached  the  American  coast  late  in  Juno,  and 
the  vessels  being  nearly  wrecked  on  a  point  of 
land,  they  named  it  Cape  Fear.  Entering  Ocra- 
coke Inlet,  they  landed  on  Roanoke  Island. 
There  Grenville  left  the  colonists  and  returned 
to  England  with  the  ships.  The  next  year  Ra- 
leigh sent  reinforcements  and  supplies  to  the 
colony,  but  the  settlement  was  abandoned.  The 
settlers  had  gone  home  in  one  of  Drake's  ships. 
(See  Drake,  Sir  Francis,)  In  1587  Raleigh  sent 
out  a  colony  of  farmers  and  mechanics  to  settle 
on  the  shores  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  with  John 
White  as  governor.  He  gave  them  a  charter 
and  a  municipal  government  to  found  the  "  City 
of  Raleigh.^'  White  landed  on  Roanoke  Island 
and  went  back  to  Enghind  for  reinforcements 
and  supplies.  Two  of  Raleigh's  supply -ships 
were  captured  by  French  cruisers.  His  funds 
were  exhausted,  having  spent  $200,000  in  his 
colonization  schemes,  and  the  colonists  were  left 
to  perish  or  become  incorporated  with  the  Indi- 
an tribes.  (See  DarSf  Virginia.)  Raleigh  was  a 
lieutenant-general  in  command  of  the  forces  in 
Cornwall  in  1588,  and  behaved  gallantly  in  fight- 
ing the  Spanish  Armada.  The  next  year  he  form- 
ed nnder  his  patents  a  company  of  ''Merchants 
and  Adventurers"  to  carry  on  his  colonization 
schemes  in  America,  but  it  was  a  failure.  With 
Drake  h&  went  to  restore  Dom  Antonio  to  the 
throne  of  Portugal  in  1589 ;  brought  the  poet  Ed- 
mund Spenser  from  Ireland  to  the  British  court ; 


lost  favor  there  himself  by  bad  conduct ;  planned 
an  expedition  to  Guiana,  S.  A.,  and  went  thei*e 
with  tive  ships  in  1595,  and  published  a  highly 
colored  account  of  the  country  on  his  return. 
Regaining  a  portion  of  the  royal  favor,  he  was 
in  public  employment  and  received  large  grants 
from  the  crown,  but  the  death  of  Elizabeth  in 
1603  was  a  fatal  blow  to  his  fortunes.  On  the 
accession  of  James  he  was  stripped  of  his  prefer- 
ments, and  soon  after  was  arrested  on  a  charge 
of  conspiring  to  dethrone  the  king,  found  guilty, 
and  sentenced  to  be  beheaded.  He  was  reprieved 
and  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  thirteen  years, 
during  six  of  which  his  wife  bore  him  company. 
During  that  period  Raleigh  wrote  his  History  of 
the  World.  Released  in  1615  (not  pardoned),  he 
was  commanding  admiral  of  the  fleet,  and  was 
sent  by  James  with  fourteen  ships  to  Guiana  in 
search  of  ti'easnres.  One  of  Raleigh's  command- 
ers was  sent  up  the  Orinoco  with  250  men  in 
boats,  landed  at  the  Spanish  settlement  of  St. 
Thomas,  and,  in  defiance  of  the  peaceable  in- 
structions of  the  king,  killed  the  governor  and 
set  fire  to  the  town.  Raleigh's  eldest  son  was 
killed  in  the  action.  Unable  either  to  advance 
or  to  maintain  their  position,  they  retreated  in 
haste  to  the  ships,  a  Spanish  fleet,  which  had 
been  informed  of  their  movements,  hovering 
near.  The  expedition  was  a  failure,  several  of 
the  ships  were  lost,  and  he  returned  in  1618 
ruined  in  health  and  reputation.  Disappointed 
in  his  avaricious  desires,  the  infamous  king  con- 
sented to  RaleigVs  recommitment  to  the  Tower 
and  his  execution  (Oct.  29, 1618)  under  the  sen- 
tence of  1603.  Lane,  Raleigh's  governor  in  Vir- 
ginia, first  introduced  tobacco  into  England.  He 
had  learned  to  smoke  it,  and  taught  Raleigh. 
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RALEIGH  BNJOYING  HIS  PIPE. 

When  the  servant  of  the  latter  first  saw  his  mas- 
ter enveloped  in  tobacco-smoke,  supposing  him 
to  be  on  fire,  he  dashed  a  pail  of  water  over  him. 
Raleigh  taught  the  queen  to  smoke. 

Raleigh  Tavern,  The,  at  Williamsbnrg,  Ya., 
was,  with  its  Apollo  Room  (which  see),  the  cra- 
dle of  liberty  in  Virginia,  as  Faneuil  Hall  was  in 
Massachusetts.  It  was  there  that  the  patriots 
of  the  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses  met  when 
Governor  Dun  more  dissolved  that  House  in  1774; 
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appointed  delegates  to  the  first  Continental  Con- 
gress ;  devised  schemes  for  local  self-govemmeuty 
and  defied  the  power  of  the  royal  representative. 
The  old  tavern  was  yet  standing  when  the  late 


and  was  president  of  that  hody  for  a  year.  His 
Hi$tonf  of  the  Jievoluiion  in  South  Carolina  was 
published  in  1785,  and  in  1789  his  History  of  the 
American  Berolntion,  Both  were  translated  into 
the  French  laiignage  and  published  in  France. 


RAUUGH  TAVKRX. 

Civil  War  broke  out.  In  1850,  over  the  door  of 
the  main  entrance  to  the  building  was  a  wooden 
bust  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

Rail,  a  Hessian  ofiBcer  killed  at  Trenton,  led 
a  regiment  of  the  Germans  hired  by  the  British 
government  to  fight  the  Americans.  (See  Ger- 
man Mercenariet.)  His  troops  were  of  the  con- 
|;ingent  furnished  by  the  Elector  of  Hesse-Cas- 
sel.  He  landed  at  Staten  Island  in  Juno,  1776 ; 
took  part  in  the  battle  of  White  Plains  and  the 
capturo  of  Fort  Wiishiugton,  and  was  killed  in 
the  battle  of  Trenton  (which  see),  of  which  post 
he  was  in  command. 

Rambouillet  Decree.  Professing  to  be  in- 
dignant at  what  seemed  to  be  partiality  shown 
to  England  by  the  Americans  in  their  restric- 
tive acts,  Napoleon  caused  the  seiziu*e  and  con- 
fiscation of  many  American  vessels  and  their 
cargoes.  Armstrong  remonstrated,  and  when  he 
learned  that  several  vessels  were  to  be  sold,  he 
ofiered  to  the  French  government  a  vigorous 
protest,  in  which  he  recapitulated  the  many  ag- 
gressions which  American  commerce  had  suf- 
fered from  French  cruisers.  This  just  remon- 
strance was  nugeneronsly  answered  by  a  de- 
cree framed  at  Rambouillet  March  23,  1810, 
but  not  issued  until  May  1,  that  ordered  the 
sale  of  132  American  vessels  which  ha<l  been 
seized,  worth,  with  their  cargoes,  ^,000,000,  the 
proceeds  to  be  placed  in  the  Fi-ench  military 
chest.  It  also  ordered  that  "  all  American  ves- 
sels which  should  enter  French  ports,  or  i^orts 
occupied  by  French  troops,  should  be  seized  and 
sequestered." 

Ramsay,  David,  M.D.,  historian,  was  bom  at 
Lancaster,  Penu.,  April  2, 1749;  died  at  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  May  8,  1815.  In  1773  he  began  the 
practice  of  medicine  in  Charleston,  where  he  ar- 
dently espoused  the  cause  of  the  patriots,  be- 
came active  in  the  Provisional  Free  Government, 
Council  of  Safety,  etc.,  and  when  the  war  broke 
out  he  became  a  surgeon  in  the  militar>'  service. 
He  was  among  the  prisoners  captured  at  Charles- 
ton in  1780,  and  was  closely  confined  in  the  cas- 
tle (now  Fort  Marion — see  following  page)  at  St. 
Augustine.  (See  Siege  of  Charleaion.)  Dr.  Ram- 
say was  a  member  of  Congress  from  1782  to  1786, 


DAVID  RAMSAT. 

In  1801  he  published  a  Life  of  Washington ^  and  in 
1809  a  History  of  the  United  States  to  the  close  of 
the  colonial  {>eriod.  He  also  publishe<l  some  mi- 
nor works.  On  one  occasion  Dr.  Ramsay  was  shot 
i  and  wounded  in  the  street  in  Charleston  by  a  lu- 
natic to  whose  insanity  the  doctor  had  testified. 
Raznaey,  Alexander,  was  bom  near  Hanis- 
burg,  Penn.,  September,  1815.  He  was  clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1841,  and  was  a  member  of  Congress  four  years — 
1843-47.  Pi*esident  Taylor  appointed  him  first 
governor  of  the  Territory  of  Minnesota  in  1849, 
when  it  contained  a  civilized  population  of 
nearly  5000  white  people  and  half-breed  In- 
dians. He  remained  in  that  office  until  1853, 
and  made  treaties  with  the  Indians  by  which 


ALBXA5DER  RAMSEY. 

cessions  of  large  tracts  of  land  were  made  to 
the  national  government.  He  was  chosen  the 
first  mayor  of  St.  Paul,  the  capital,  in  1855.  He 
was  governor  of  the  state  when  the  Civil  War 
broke  out ;  and  was  one  of  the  most  active  of 
the  war  govemors  in  giving  assistance  to  the 
national  government. 
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roBT  MARION,  8T.  AUUDdTiMC    (boo  Hamttty^lfavM.) 

Randolph,  Edmund,  was  born  in  Virginia, 
Aug.  10,  1753 ;  died  in  Frederick  County,  Va., 
Sept.  12, 1813.  He  was  a  son  of  John  Randolph, 
Attorney -general  of  Virginia,  who  left  the  prov- 
ince with  Lord  Dunmore  in  1775.  £ducate<l  a 
lawyer,  he  had  entered  upon  its  practice  while 
the  storm  of  the  Revolution  was  bi-ewing.  He 
was  a  wami  patriot — opposed  to  his  fnther — 
and  in  August,  1775,  became  aid  to  Washington. 
He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Virginia  convention 
held  at  Williamsburg  in  May,  1776,  and  in  July 
l>eeame  the  attorney-general  of  the  state.  From 
1779  to  1782  he  occupied  a  seat  in  Congress,  and 
from  1786  to  1788  was  Governor  of  Virginia. 


KDMrXD  RAKDOLPH. 

He  took  a  leading  part  in  the  convention  that 
framed  the  national  Constitution,  in  which  he 
introduced  the  "  Virginia  plan."  He  voted 
against  and  refused  to  sign  the  Constitution, 
but  urged  its  acceptance  by  the  Virginia  Rati- 
fication Convention.  Washington  appointed 
bini  Attoniey-general  in  1789,  and  in  January, 
1794,  he  succeeded  Jeft'erson  as  Secretary  of 
State.  Having  been  disinherited  b^'  his  father 
for  refusing  to  join  the  royal  cause,  he  was  in 
moderate  circumstances.  Having  lost  the  con- 
fidence of  the  administration  in  consequence  of 
an  alleged  intrigue  with  the  French  minister 
(see  Randolph  and  Foucliet),  he  resigned  his  office 
iu  August,  1795,  and  retired  to  private  life,  when 
he  wrote  and  published  an  unsatisfactory  "  vin- 
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Randolph  (Edmund)  and  Fon- 
ohet.  Edmund  Randolph,  of  Vir- 
ginia, succeeded  Mr.  Jefferson  as  Sec- 
retary of  State  in  January,  1794,  and, 
becoming  involved  in  an  intrigue 
with  Fonchet,  the  French  minister, 
lost  the  confidence  of  the  administra- 
tion and  resigned  in  1795.  Fouchet, 
in  a  private  despatch  to  his  govern- 
ment concerning  the  Whiskey  Insur- 
rection (  which  see  ),  written  some 
time  in  August,  1794,  said  that  as  soon 
as  the  disturbance  in  western  Penn- 
sylvania was  known  Randolph  came 
to  his  lodgings  and  requested  a  pri- 
vate conversation.  He  stated  that 
civil  war  was  imminent;  that  four 
influential  men  might  save  it;  but  these  being 
debtors  of  English  merchants,  would  be  deprived 
of  their  liberty  if  they  should  take  the  smallest 
stop.  He  asked  Fouchet  if  he  could  lend  them 
funds  immediately  to  shelter  them  from  English 
persecution.  In  his  despatch  in  October  follow- 
ing, Fouchet  returned  to  the  snbject.  He  gave 
a  sketch  of  the  rise  of  opposing  parties  in  the 
United  States,  in  which  he  represented  that  the 
disturbances  had  grown  out  of  political  hostil- 
ity to  Hamilton,  and  Hamilton  himself  as  tak- 
ing the  advantage  wbich  they  aflbrded  to  make 
the  President  regard  as  a  blow  to  the  Constitu- 
tion what,  in  fact,  was  only  a  protest  against 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  He  says  Ran- 
dolph informed  him  that  the  persistence  in  en- 
forcing the  excise  (see  Whiskey  Insurrection)  was 
a  scheme  of  Hamilton's  tolnislead  the  President 
into  unpopular  courses  and  to  introduce  abso- 
lute power — in  other  words,  a  monarchy — un- 
der pretext  of  giving  energy  to  the  government. 
Such,  according  to  Fouchet,  was  the  origin  of 
the  expedition  into  the  western  counties  of 
Pennsylvania.  He  then  freely  commented  upon 
the  characters  of  several  leading  men  in  the 
government,  and  made  it  appear  that  venality 
— a  thirst  for  riches — was  a  strong  motive  of 
action  among  the  politicians  of  the  United 
States,  esi>ecially  of  those  of  the  Federal  party. 
This  opinion  appears  to  have  been  formed  from 
information  given  him  by  Randolph,  who,  two 
or  three  days  before  Washington's  proclamation 
to  the  insurgents  was  issued,  came  to  him  to 
borrow  money.  This  despatch,  which  reveale<l 
the  inimical  relations  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  the  government  he  was  serving,  was  inter- 
cepted on  its  way  to  France  by  a  British  cniis- 
er,  ami,  through  Lord  Grenville,  was  transmitted 
to  Mr.  Hammond,  the  British  minister  at  Phila- 
delphia. That  functionary,  ascrihing  the  delay 
in  ratifying  Jay's  treaty  to  Randolph,  comnmni- 
cated  Fouchet's  despatch  to  Wolcott,  us  going 
to  show  what  intrigues  the  Secretary  of  State 
had  carried  on  with  the  late  French  minister. 
Wolcott  consulted  with  other  friends  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  a  message  was  sent  to  tlie  Presi- 
dent, at  Mount  Vernon,  requesting  his  immedi- 
ate return  to  Philailelphia.  On  his  arrival  the 
despatch  was  presented  to  him  (Aug.  12,  1795). 
A  cabinet  council  was  held  the  next  day,  when 
the  question  was  propounded,  ''  What  shall  bo 
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doue  with  the  treaty  (Jay's)  F  Randolph  op- 
posed the  ratification  vebenieutly.  The  other 
members  were  in  favor  of  it,  aud  on  the  18th  of 
August  the  President  signed  it.  When  copies 
of  tlie  treaty  had  been  signed  by  Randolph  as 
Secretary  of  State,  Washington  presented  to  him 
the  intercepted  despatch  of  Fouchet  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  other  members,  with  a  request  to 
read  it  and  to  make  such  explanations  as  he 
might  think  fit.  After  reading  it,  he  commenced 
commenting  upon  it.  He  could  not  tell,  he  said, 
what  Fouchet  referred  to  when  he  spoke  of 
Randolph  as  asking  for  money  for  himself  and 
Kome  brother  patriots.  Perceiving  that  his  ex- 
planations were  unsatisfactory,  he  proposed  to 
put  the  remainder  of  his  observations  in  writ- 
ing, and  immediately  tendered  his  resignation. 
He  requested  that  the  despatch  might  be  kept 
secret  till  he  should  be  able  to  prepare  his  ex- 
planations, for  which  i)nri>ose  be  proposed  to 
visit  Fouchet,  who  was  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  and 
about  to  sail  for  France.  Fouchet  gave  to  Ran- 
dolph an  explanatory  letter  that  was  very  nn- 
Katisfactory.  Raudolph  published  a  ^'vindica- 
tion," but  it,  too,  was  very  unsatisfactory,  and 
he  retired  fi-om  ofiBce  under  the  shadow  of  a 
cloud.  He  was  greatly  embarrassed  in  his  pe- 
cuniary circumstances,  and  left  office  a  defaulter 
to  the  government. 

Randolph  (Edward)  and  MaaaaohuBetto. 
Randolph  was  a  persistent  disturber  of  the 
peace  in  Massachusetts.  He  tirst  appeareil 
there  in  June,  1676,  as  bearer  of  an  order  from 
the  Privy  Council  citing  Massachusetts  to  de- 
fend her  title  to  Maine.  He  reappeared  in  1678 
us  a  messenger  fix)m  the  Privy  Council  with  a 
new  oath  of  allegiance  and  to  inquire  concern- 
ing the  non-observance  of  the  navigation  laws. 
In  Jnly,  1680,  he  came  again,  with  the  returning 
agents  sent  to  England  by  Massachusetts,  bear- 
ing a  commission  as  collector  of  the  royal  cus- 
toms for  New  England  aud  inspector  for  enforc- 
ing the  acts  of  trade.  He  presented  his  com- 
mission to  the  General  Court.  They  took  no 
notice  of  it.  He  posted  a  notice  of  his  appoint- 
ment at  the  public  exchange,  but  it  whs  torn 
tlowu  by  order  of  the  magistrates.  The  General 
Court  erected  a  naval  office,  at  which  all  ves- 
sels were  required  to  enter  and  clear,  and  so  su- 
IHjrseded  Randolph's  authority.  But  Randolph 
seized  vessels  for  the  violation  of  the  acts  of 
trade.  The  whole  population  were  against  him, 
and  he  w^as  cast  in  an  overwhelming  number  of 
lawsuits.  In  1682  he  obtained  leave  to  go  to 
England,  but  soon  returned  with  a  royal  letter 
complaining  of  these  obstructions  to  law  and  de- 
manding the  immediate  appointment  of  agents 
empowered  to  consent  to  a  modification  of  the 
colonial  charter.  Disobedience  was  no  longer 
safe.  The  king  threatened  a  writ  of  quo  tvar- 
rantOy  and  agents  were  sent  to  England.  Ran- 
dolph's commission  was  orderetl  to  be  enrolled, 
and  the  General  Court  assumed  a  submissive 
attitude.  The  theocratic  party,  with  Increase 
Mather  at  their  head,  held  out,  but  could  not 
resist  the  tempest.  Randolph  was  again  in 
England,  when  he  filed  articles  of  high  misde- 
meanor against  Massachusetts.    A  writ  of  quo  \ 


warranto  was  issued,  and  the  iude£Eitigable  enemy 
of  Massachusetts  agaiu  crossed  the  ocean,  this 
time  in  a  royal  frigate,  and  himself  served  the 
writ  on  the  magistrates  (November,  1683).  There 
was  delay,  aud  before  action  was  taken  a  default 
was  recorded.  Judgment  was  entored  (Novem- 
ber, 1684)  pronouncing  the  charter  void.  Massa- 
chusetts became  a  royal  province.  The  reign  of 
theocracy  was  ended.  Randolph  was  a  member 
of  the  Council  during  the  administration  of  An- 
dros,and  in  1689  was  imprisoned  as  a  traitor.  Re- 
leased, he  went  to  the  West  Indies,  where  he  died. 
Randolph,  John,  waa  born  in  Chesterfield 
County,  Va.,  June  3,1773;  died  in  Philadelphia, 
May  24,  1833.  He  was  a  descendant  of  Poca- 
hontas. Delicat'O  in  health  at  his  birth,  he  was 
so  all  through  life.  He  studied  both  at  Prince 
ton  College,  New  Jersey,  and  at  Columbia  Col- 
lege, New  York.  In  1799  he  entered  Congress 
as  a  delegate  from  the  Charlotte  district,  w  hich 
he  represented  until  1829  (a  period  of  thirty 
years),  excepting  four  years  while  holding  a  seat 
in  the  United  States  Senate— 1825  to  1827.  He 
was  an  adherent  of  the  state  supremacy  doc- 


JOICf  BANDOLPU. 

trine,  and  in  Congress  often  stood  alone,  for  he 
opposed  measures  of  the  Democratic  party,  to 
which  he  belonged.  He  was  sarcastic  in  debate, 
and  often  eloquent.  He  frequently  indulged  in 
the  gi*ossest  insults  of  his  opponents,  and  fought 
a  duel  with  Henry  Clay  in  1826.  He  supportecl 
Jackson  for  the  Presidency,  and  in  1831  was  sent 
to  Russia  as  American  minister  at  the  Musco- 
vite court.  He  soon  returned  home  in  feeble 
health,  and  expressed  his  sympathy  with  the 
South  Carolina  nullifiers.  When  about  tx)  de- 
part for  Europe  again,  he  died.  In  politics  and 
social  life,  Mr.  Randolph  was  like  an  Ishmael- 
ite — *'  his  hand  against  every  mau^s,  aud  every 
man's  hand  against  him.'' 

Randolph,  Peyton,  President  of  the  First 
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ContineDtal  Cougress,  was  boi*u  in  Virginia  in 
1723;  died  in  Philadelphia  Oct.  22, 1775.  Edu- 
cated at  the  College  of  William  and  Mary,  he 
iveut  to  England,  and  there  studied  law  at  the 


PKTTOX  RANDOLPH. 

Temple.  Afterwards  (1748)  he  was  made  King's 
Attorney  for  Virginia,  and  was  elected  to  a  seat 
in  the  House  of  Burgesses,  wherein  he  was  at 
the  head  of  a  committee  to  revise  the  laws  of 
tbe  colony.  He  was  the  author  of  an  address  of 
the  House  to  the  king,iu  opposition  to  the  Stamp 
Act,  Hud  in  April,  1766,  was  chosen  speaker, 
when  he  resigned  the  office  of  Attorney-general. 
Early  espousing  the  cause  of  the  colonists,  he 
was  a  leader  in  patriotic  movemenrs  in  Virginia, 
and  was  made  chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
Correspondence  in  1773.  Appointed  President 
of  the  First  Continental  Congress,  he  presided 
with  great  dignity.  In  March,  1775,  he  was 
pi-esident  of  a  convention  of  delegates  at  Rich- 
mond to  select  delegates  for  the  Second  Conti- 
nental Congress.  For  a  short  time  he  acted  as 
Si)eaker  of  the  House,  and  on  the  lOrh  of  May  re- 
sumed his  seat  in  Congress,  and  was  re-elected 
its  President.  A  stroke  of  apoplexy  prostrated 
him  in  death  in  the  autumn. 

Randolph  Silenced  in  Congress.  John  Ran- 
dolph, of  Virginia,  was  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  early  in  1812,  when 
it  had  been  determined  to  declare  war  against 
Great  Britain.  He  was  opposed  to  the  measure, 
and,  made  aware  that  a  war  message  was  com- 
ing from  Madison,  and  knowing  that  debates 
upon  it  would  be  with  doors  closed  against  the 
public,  attempted  to  anticipate  mattera  by  a 
speech  in  the  House.  He  arose  (May  29,  1812), 
but  when  he  approached  the  theme  of  war  he 
was  called  to  order,  as  no  question  was  before 
the  House.  Henry  Clay,  the  speaker,  decided 
that  a  motion  could  be  preceded  by  a  speech, 
and  he  was  allowed  to  go  on.  He  was  again 
stopped  by  Calhoun,  who  insisted  upon  his  put- 
ting his  motion  in  writing,  and  obtain  for  it  a 
second,  before  he  should  be  allowed  to  speak. 
This  the  speaker  sustained,  when  Randolph 
made  a  motion,  in  writing,  that  it  was  not  ex- 
pedient to  go  to  war  with  Great  Britain.  Then 
he  was  cut  short  by  the  objection  that,  pre- 


vious to  any  discussion,  the  House  must  agree 
to  consider  the  motion.  The  House  refused 
to  consider  it,  and  Randolph,  long  accustomed 
to  untrammelled  license  with  his  tongue,  was 
effectually  silenced.  Through  the  press  he  com- 
plained of  this  suppression  of  the  freedom  of 
debate. 

Ransom,  Thomas  Edward  Greenfield,  was 
born  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  Nov.  29,  1834 ;  died  at 
Rome,  Ga.,  Oct.  29, 1864.  He  was  taught  engi- 
neering in  early  life,  and  was  a  land-agent  and 
civil  engineer  in  Illinois  when  the  Civil  War 
broke  out,  when  he  became  a  major  of  volun- 
teers. He  led  his  regiment,  as  lieutenant-colo- 
nel, in  the  attack  on  Fort  Donelson  (which  see), 
where  he  was  severely  wounded.  He  was  pro- 
moted to  colonel,  and  was  wounded  in  the  head 
at  the  battle  of  Shiloh.  In  June  following  (1862) 
he  became  chief  of  General  McClernand's  staff 
and  inspector-general  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennes- 
see. In  November  he  was  made  brigadier-gen- 
eral of  volunteers,  and  the  next  year  he  was  dis- 
tinguished at  Vicksburg.  Ransom  was  cou- 
spicuous  for  his  skill  and  bravery  in  Banks's 
Red  River  expedition,  and  was  severely  wound- 
ed in  the  battle  at  Sabine  Cross-roads  (which 
see).  He  was  ffually  promoted  to  the  command 
of  the  Seventeenth  Corps. 

Rappahannock  Station,  Battle  at.  Iu  the 
pursuit  of  Lee,  in  his  retreat  towards  Richmond  i 
from  the  vicinity  of  Bull's  Run  (October,  1863), 
the  Sixth  Corps,  under  General  Sedgwick,  found 
the  Coufe<lei*ates  strongly  intrenched  iu  works 
cast  up  by  the  Nationals  on  the  north  side  of 
'the  Rappahannock,  at  Rappahannock  Station. 
They  wera  about  two  thousand  iu  number. 
Sedgwick  advanced  (Nov.  7,  1863)  upon  each 
flank  of  the  works,  with  the  division  of  General 
D.  A.  Russell  marching  upon  the  centi-e.  The 
first  brigade,  under  Colonel  P.  C.  Ellmaker,  was 
in  the  van  of  Russell's  division,  and  just  before 
sunset,  in  two  columns,  stormed  the  works  with 
fixed  bayonets.  The  van  of  the  stormers  rushed 
through  a  thick  tempest  of  canister-shot  and 
bullets,  followed  by  the  remainder  of  the  bri- . 
gade,  and  after  a  struggle  of  a  few  moments  the 
strongest  redoubt  was  carried.  In  that  charge 
the  slaughter  of  the  Unionists  was  fearful.  At 
the  same  time  two  regiments  of  Upton's  brigade 
charged  the  rifle-pits,  drove  the  Confederates 
from  them,  and,  sweeping  down  to  the  pontoon- 
bridge,  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  garrison.  The 
National  loss  was  about  three  hundred  killed 
and  wounded.  The  fruits  of  victory  were  over 
sixteen  hundred  prisoners,  four  guns,  eight  bat- 
tle-flags, two  thousaud  small-arms,  and  the  pon- 
toon-bridge. 

Ratification  of  the  Acts  of  the  First  Con- 
tinental Congress.  The  Assembly  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, composed  of  a  majority  of  Friends,  or 
Quakers,  or  of  those  who  were  friendly  to  those 
interests,  was  the  first  legislative  body  that 
ratified  unanimously  the  acts  of  the  General 
Congress.  They  not  only  approved  of  its  acts, 
but  appointed  members  to  represent  Pennsylva- 
nia in  the  new  Congress,  proposed  to  be  held  on 
the  10th  of  May  following,  and  adopted  sundry 
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measures  to  put  the  province  Id  a  state  of  de- 
feuce. 

Ratifioation  of  the  Treaties  with  France. 
On  May  4, 1778,  the  Continental  Congress  unan- 
imously ratified  the  treaties  with  France,  and 
expressed  their  grateful  acknowledgments  to  its 
king  for  his  ''magnanimous  and  disinterested 
conduct."  This  treaty  and  this  ratification 
''buried  the  hatchet"  that  had  so  long  been 
active  betw^een  the  French  and  the  English 
colonies  in  America.  The  latter  reganled  all 
Frenchmen  as  their  fi'iends,  and  proclaimed 
Louis  XVI.  the  "protector  of  the  rights  of 
mankind." 

Rawdon  (Lord),  Francis,  Marquis  of  Hast- 
ings, was  bom  Dec.  9,  1754;  died  Nov.  28,  1826. 
He  was  a  son  of  the  Earl  of  Moira.  He  entered 
the  army  in  1771,  and  in  1775  embarked  for 
America  as  a  lieutenant  of  infantry.     After  the 


TRANCis  RAWDO!f.    (From  an  English  print) 

battle  of  Bunker's  Hill  he  became  aid  to  Sir 
Henry  Clinton,  and  was  distinguished  in  sev- 
eral battles  near  New  York  in  1776.  In  1778  he 
was  made  adjutant-general  of  the  army  under 
Clinton,  and  raised  a  corps  called  the  Voluuteers 
of  Ireland.  He  was  distinguished  for  bravery 
in  the  battle  at  Monmouth,  and  was  afterwards, 
when  Charleston  fell  before  Clinton,  placed  in 
command  of  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  army  to 
subjugate  South  Carolina.  He  bravely  defend- 
ed Camden  against  Greene,  and  relieved  Fort 
Ninety-six  from  siege  by  that  oflBcer.  Soon  af- 
terwards he  went  to  Charleston,  and  sailed  for 
England.  While  on  a  return  voyage,  he  was 
captured  by  a  French  cruiser.  On  March  5, 
1783,  Rawdon  was  created  a  baron,  and  made 
aide-de-camp  to  the  king,  and  in  1789  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  title  of  his  uncle,  the  Earl  of  Hunt- 
ingdon. In  1793  he  became  Earl  of  Moira  and  a 
major-general,  and  the  next  year  he  served  un- 
der the  Duke  of  York  in  the  Netherlands.  In 
1812  he  was  intrusted  with  the  formation  of  a 
ministry,  and  received  the  Order  of  the  Garter 
and  the  governor-generalship  of  India,  which  he 
held  nine  years.  In  1824  he  was  made  governor 
and  commander-in-chief  of  Malta,  but  failing 
health  compelled  him  to  leave.  He  died  on  his 
voyage  homeward. 

Rawdon,  Retreat  of.    After  the  battle  at 
Hobkirk's  Hill  (which  see)  and  the  passage  of 


tlie  Wateree  by  Greene  the  two  armies  were 
about  equal  in  strength.  Gi-eene's  was  increas- 
ing, for  patriots  were  gathering  around  his 
stamlard  from  every  part.  Perceiving  this, 
Rawdon,  for  the  safety  of  his  posts  in  the  low- 
er country,  set  fire  to  Camden  and  retreatiKl 
(May  10, 1781)  to  Nelson^s  Ferry,  on  the  Santee. 
He  had  ordered  the  commander  at  Fort  Ninety- 
six  (Lieutenant-colonel  Crnger)  to  abandon  that 
post  and  join  the  garrison  at  Augusta ;  and  also 
directed  Maxwell  to  leave  Fort  Granby,  near 
(present)  Columbia,  and  retire  to  Orangeburg, 
<Mi  the  North  Edisto  River.  These  orders  were 
issued  too  late  to  be  effective. 

Rawlina,  John  A.,  was  bom  at  Guilford,  111., 
Feb.  13, 1831 ;  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Sept  6, 
1869.  Until  1854  he  was  a  farmer  and  charcoal- 
burner,  but,  studying  law,  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  at  Galena  in  1855.  He  sympathized 
with  the  Secessionists  until  Sumter  fell,  when 
he  gave  his  zealous  support  to  his  government, 
going  on  the  staff  of  General  Grant  in  Septem- 
ber, 1861,  as  assistant  a<ljutant-general,  with  the 
rank  of  captain.  He  remuine<l  on  that  gener- 
al's staff  throughout  the  war;  was  made  briga- 
dier-general in  August,  1863;  and  major-general 
in  March,  1865.  President  Grant  called  Raw- 
lins to  his  cabinet  in  the  spring  of  1869  as  Sec- 
retary of  War,  which  position  he  held  until  a 
few  days  before  his  death. 

Raymond,  Battle  of.  General  W.  T.  Sher- 
man was  called  from  operations  in  the  Yazoo 
region  ( see  Haines's  Bluff)  by  General  Grant. 
He  marched  down  the  western  side  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  crossed  at  Hard  Times,  and  on 
the  following  day  (May  8, 1863)  joincjd  Grant  on 
the  Big  Black  River.  Grant  had  intended  to 
send  down  troops  to  assist  Banks  in  an  attack 
upon  Port  Hudson,  but  circumstances  compelled 
him  to  move  forward  from  Grand  Gnlf  and  Port 
Gibson.  He  made  for  the  important  railway 
that  connects  Jackson,  the  capital  of  Missis- 
sippi, with  Vicksburg.  His  army  move<l  in 
parallel  lines  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river. 
These  were  led  i-espectively  by  Generals  McCler- 
nand  and  McPherson,  and  each  was  followed  by 
portions  of  Sherman's  corps.  When,  on  the 
morning  of  April  12,  the  van  of  each  column 
was  approaching  the  railway,  near  Raymond, 
the  capital  of  Hinds  County,  the  advance  of 
McPherson's  corps,  under  Logan,  was  attacked 
by  about  6000  Confederates  under  Generals 
Gregg  and  Walker.  It  was  then  about  ten 
o'clock.  Logan  received  the  first  blow  and 
bore  the  brunt  of  the  battle.  Annoyed  by 
Michigan  guns,  the  Confederates  dashed  for- 
ward to  capture  them  and  were  repulsed 
McPherson  ordered  an  advance  upon  their  new 
position,  and  a  very  severe  confiict  ensued,  in 
wiiich  the  Nationals  lost  heavily.  The  Confeder- 
ates maintained  an  unbroken  fmnt  until  Colonel 
Stnrgis,  with  an  Illinois  regiment,  charged  with 
fixetl  bayonets  and  broke  their  line  into  frag- 
ments, driving  the  insurgents  in  wild  disor- 
der. They  rallied  and  retreated  in  fair  order 
through  Raymond  towards  Jackson,  cautiously 
followed  by  Logan.    The  National  loss  was  442, 
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of  whom  69  were  killed.    Tlie  Confederate  loss 
was  825,  of  whom  103  were  killed. 

Rayna],  Abb£,  Fught  of,  from  France. 
Tlie  philosophic  and  political  history  of  the 
two  Indies,  hy  the  Ahb^  Rayual,  appeared  in 
Paris  in  1781,  with  tlie  name  of  the  anthor  on 
its  title-page.  It  was  an  indictment  of  royalty, 
while  it,  praised  the  people  of  the  United  States 
of  America  as  models  of  heroism  sach  as  an- 
tiqnity  boasted  of,  and  spoke  of  New  England 
in  pai-ticnlar  as  a  land  that  knew  how  to  be 
happy  "  withont  kings  and  without  priests." 
He  spoke  of  philosopliy  as  wishing  to  see  "all 
jieoples  happy,"  and  said, "If  the  love  of  jnstjce 
had  decided  the  Court  of  Versailles  to  the  alli- 
ance of  a  monarchy  with  a  people  defending  its 
liberty,  the  iirst  article  of  its  treaty  with  the 
United  States  should  have  been  that  all  op- 
pressed peoples  have  the  right  to  rise  against 
their  oppressors."  Rayual  was  indicted,  and 
fled  through  Brussels  to  Holland,  leaving  his 
books  to  be  burned  by  the  common  hangman. 
He  subsequently  came  to  the  United  States. 
His  book  found  a  welcome  in  many  a  library  in 
France,  for  the  younger  men,  even  among  the 
nobility,  shared  it^  lofty  sentiments.  It  became 
a  text-book  of  the  early  French  revolutionists. 

Read,  George,  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  was  bom  in  Cecil  County,  Md., 
Sept.  18, 1733 ;  died  at  New  Castle,  Del.,  Sept.  21, 
179S.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar,  and  began  practice  in  1754.  He  be- 
came Attorney-general  of  Delaware  (  see  Dela- 
wave,  Colony  and  State  of)  rn  1763,  and  held  the 
office  until  1774.  From  1774  to  1777  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Continental  Congress,  and  one 
of  its  first  Naval  Committee  (1775).  In  1777  he 
became  Vice-President  of  Delaware,  and  after- 
wards acting  Pi-esident.  He  was  the  author  of 
the  first  constitution  of  Delaware,  and  a  dele- 
gate to  the  convention  that  framed  the  national 
Constitution.  In  1782  he  wna  appointed  Judge 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  admiralty  cases.  He 
wa«  United  States  Senator  from  1789  to  1793, 
and  from  1793  until  his  death  Chief-Justice  of 
Delaware. 

Read,  George  Campbell,  was  born  in  Ire- 
land; died  in  Philadelphia,  Aug.  22,  1862.  He 
entered  the  United  States  Navy  as  midshipman 
in  April,  1804.  His  gallantry  was  conspicuous 
in  the  battle  between  the  Constitution  and  Guer- 
li^re  (which  see),  and  he  wjis  appointed  to  re- 
ceive the  sun-endered  sword  of  Captain  Dacres. 
He  was  also  in  the  action  between  the  United 
States  and  3£acedonian  (which  see).  Read  had 
been  made  lieutenant  in  1810;  in  1816  he  was 
promoted  to  commander;  and  in  1825  to  cap- 
tain. At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Philadelphia  Naval  Asylum.  In 
July,  1862,  he  was  made  rear-admiral. 

Reagan,  John  H.,  Postmaster-general  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy,  was  born  in  Sevier  Coun- 
ty, Tenn.,  Oct.  8, 1818^  He  held  several  local  of- 
Jices  in  Texas,  and  was  Judge  of  the  District 
Court  in  Texas,  to  which  state  he  had  emigrated 
after  its  independence.  From  1857  to  1861  he 
was  in  Congress,  and,  joining  in  the  secession 


movement,  he  was  appointed  Confederate  Post- 
master-general. He  was  a  prisoner  in  Fort 
Warren  for  a  time. 

Reams'B  Station,  Battle  at.  When  War- 
ren proceeded  to  strike  the  Weldon  Road  (which 
see),  Hancock,  who  had  been  called  from  the 
north  side  of  the  James,  followed  close  in  his 
rear,  and  on  Aug.  21,  1864,  struck  the  railway 
north  of  Reams's  Station  and  destroyed  the 
ti*ack  for  several  miles.  He  formed  an  in- 
trenched camp  at  Reams's,  and  his  cavalry  kept 
up  a  vigilant  scout  in  the  direction  of  the 
Confederate  army.  On  the  25th  Hancock  was 
struck  by  Hill.  The  latter  was  repulsed.  Hill 
struck  again,  and  was  again  repulsed  with 
heavy  lose.  Hill  then  ordered  Heth  to  carry 
the  National  works  at  all  hazards,  upon  which 
a  concentrated  fii*e  of  artillery  was  opened. 
Tbis  was  followed  by  a  de8i)erate  charge,  which 
broke  the  National  line.  Three  National  bat- 
teries were  captured.  A  fierce  struggle  for  the 
possession  of  the  works  and  guns  ensued.  In 
this  the  Nationals  were  partly  successful.  The 
Nationals  were  finally  defeated,  and  withdrew. 
Hancock  had  lost  2400  of  his  8000  men  aud  five 
guns.  Of  the  men,  17p0  were  made  prisoners. 
HilFs  loss  was  not  much  less;  and  he,  too,  with- 
drew from  Reams's  Station. 

Reaping-machines.  Efforts  to  supersede 
the  sickle  and  *'  cradle "  in  harvesting  cereals 
were  made  early.  Pliny  speaks  of  reaping- 
machines — a  sort  of  van  on  wheels,  drawu  by 
oxen — being  used  in  Gaul  in  his  day.  A  reaper 
was  invented  in  England  bef«»re  1785,  and  one 
was  patente<l  there  in  1799.  Rev.  Patrick  Bell, 
of  Scotland,  patented  one  which  waa  used  with 
success  tor  many  years.  One  was  imported  into 
this  country  by  John  B.  Yates  in  1834,  but  was 
soon  lost  sight  of.  It  was  com])osed  of  a  series 
of  blades  operating  like  tailors'  shears.  A  pat- 
ent was  granted  to  French  &  Hawkins,  of  New 
Jersey,  in  1803  for  a  reaping-machine,  but  it  did 
not  succeed.  In  18.33  Mr.  Hussey,  of  Cincinnati^ 
obtained  a  patent  for  a  reaper,  which  was  suc- 
cessful from  the  first.  In  1834  Mr.  McCormick, 
of  Virginia,  obtained  a  patent  for  a  reaper  which 
he  had  used  since  1831.  Others  made  improve- 
ments, and  in  1845  McCormick  took  out  another 
X)atent,  when  there  were  no  less  than  fifteen  ri- 
vals in  the  field.  At  the  World's  Fair  in  Lon- 
don American  reapers  were  first  introduced  to 
the  notice  of  £un)pcans.  At  the  International 
Exhibition  at  Paris  in  1855  American  reapers 
were  brought  into  competition  with  others,  each 
machine  being  allowed  to  cut  an  acre  of  stand- 
ing oats  near  Paris.  The  American  reaper  did 
its  work  in  22  minutes,  the  English  in  60,  and 
an  Algerian  in  72.  American  reaping-macliines 
are  now  used  all  over  Europe  where  cereals 
abound.  A  machine  for  saving  the  wastage  of 
grain  in  harvesting  is  now  greatly  needed. 

Rebel  Americans.  Lord  North  had  scruples 
concerning  harsh  American  measures  which  the 
king  did  not  possess,  and,  wearied  with  the  dis- 
pute with  the  Americans,  showed  symptoms  of 
a  disposition  to  make  concessions.  The  maJor« 
ity  of  the  cabinet  were  aa  mad  as  the  king,  aud 
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when  tbey  fouDd  North  wavering  they  plotted 
to  have  him  displaced  to  make  room  for  a  more 
thorough  supporter  of  British  authority.  On 
Jan.  12;  1775,  at  a  cabinet  council,  he  found 
the  cuiTeut  of  opinion  so  much  agaiust  him 
that,  ambitious  of  ]>lace  and  power,  he  yielded. 
His  colleagues  declared  thei*e  was  nothing  in 
the  proceedings  of  Cougress  that  afforded  any 
basis  for  an  honorable  reconciliation.  It  was 
therefore  i*esolved  to  break  oft'  all  commerce 
with  the  Americans ;  to  protect  the  loyalists  in 
the  colonies;  and  to  declare  all  others  to  be 
traitors  and  rebels.  The  vote  was  designed 
only  to  divide  the  colonies.  It  united  them 
and  kiudled  a  war. 

Rebellion  Planned  in  1856.  The  formida- 
ble proportions  of  the  Republican  party  at  its 
organization  in  1856  alarmed  the  friends  of  the 
slave  system  in  the  South,  and  plans  were  de- 
vised for  open  i-esistance  tu  the  government  of 
the  United  States  in  the  event  of  the  election 
of  the  Republican  candidate  for  the  Presidency 
— John  C.  Fremont  In  response  to  an  invita- 
tion from  Henry  A.  Wise  (then  Governor  of  Vir- 
ginia), a  convention  of  governors  of  slave-labor 
states  was  secretly  held  at  Raleigh,  N.  C,  of 
which  Jefferson  Davis  (then  Secretary  of  War 
in  President  Piercers  cabinet)  was  fully  informed 
at  the  time.  The  object  was  to  devise  a  scheme 
of  rebellion  at  that  time  in  case  of  the  contin- 
gency Just  mentioned.  Senator  James  M.  Ma- 
son, author  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  (which 
see),  Avrote  to  Jefferson  Davis  on  the  30th  of 
September,  1H56,  "I  have  a  letter  from  Wise  of 
the  27th,  full  of  spirit.  He  says  the  govern- 
ments of  Noi-th  Curolina,  South  CarolinH,  and 
Louisiana  have  already  agrec<l  to  the  rendez- 
vous at  Ruleigh,  and  othei-s  will — this  in  your 
mo8t  private  ear.  He  says,  further,  that  he  had 
officially  requested  you  to  exchange  with  Vir- 
ginia, on  fair  terms  of  difference,  itercussion  for 
flint  muskets.  I  don't  know  the  UMUge  or  power 
of  the  department  in  such  cases,  but  if  it  can  be 
done,  even  by  liberal  construction,  I  hope  you 
will  accede.  Was  there  not  an  appropriation 
at  the  last  session  for  converting  flint  into  per- 
cussion annsf  If  so,  would  it  not  funiish  good 
reason  for  extending  such  facilities  to  the  states  ? 
Virginia,  probably,  has  more  arms  than  the  oth- 
er Southern  States,  and  would  divide  in  case  of 
need.  In  a  letter  yesterdoy  to  a  committee  in 
South  Carolina,  I  gave  it  as  my  Judgment,  in  the 
event  of  Fremont's  election,  the  South  should 
not  pause,  but  proceed  at  once  to  ^  immediate, 
absolute,  and  eternal  seporation.'  So  I  am  a 
candidate  for  the  firet  halter."  The  defeat  of 
Fremont  postponed  the  rebellion  until  the  elec- 
tion of  Lincoln.  Wise  afterwards  boasted  that, 
had  Fr6mont  been  elected,  he  should  have  march- 
ed to  Washington  at  the  head  of  twenty  thou- 
sand men,  taken  possessitm  of  the  Capitol,  and 
prevented  the  inauguration  of  the  Republican 
President.     (See  Baling  Class  in  the  South.) 

Recall  of  Britiah  Seamen.  On  the  failure 
of  nt^gotiations  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  on  the  subject  of  impressments, 
measures  were  taken  to  call  fur  the  return  of 


all  British  seamen  to  the  service  of  their  native 
country,  commanding  them  forthwith  to  leave 
the  service  of  foreign  nations,  whether  on  board 
merchant  vessels  or  in  shipe  of  war.  A  royal 
proclamation  to  this  effect  was  issued  Oct  17, 
1807.  All  commanders  of  British  shipe  of  war 
were  authorized  by  the  proclamation  to  seize 
and  bring  away  from  on  board  foreign  mer- 
chant vessels  all  British  manners.  A  demand 
was  also  made  for  all  British  mariners  serving 
on  board  foreign  ships  of  war  to  leave  that  ser- 
vice and  return  to  the  royal  navy  immediately. 
This  proclamati<Mi  seemed  to  shut  the  door  to 
further  negotiations  on  the  subject  of  impress- 
menta. 

Reoeption  of  Hanifton  and  Perry  at  Erie. 
After  Harrison's  victory  at  the  Thames  (which 
see),  where  Perry  was  his  volunteer  aid,  the  two 
commanders  sailed  to  Erie  in  the  Ariel,  accom- 
panied by  Commodore  Barclay,  the  vanqnishetl 
English  commander,  who  had  been  admitted  to 
his  parole.  The  American  officers  were  received 
(Oct.  22, 1813)  with  the  booming  of  cannous,  the 
shouts  of  the  people,  and  the  kindly  greetings 
of  every  loyal  heart.  They  and  the  British  com- 
modore dined  together  at  a  tavern  where  Perry 
had  his  quarters  before  the  battle,  comer  of 
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perry's  quarters— APrSARAMCB  Ui   IStiO. 

Tliiiil  and  Fi*euch  Streets.  The  town  was  illn- 
minated  in  the  evening,  and  the  streets  were 
enlivened  by  a  torchlight  pi-ocession,  bearing 
properly  inscribed  transparencies. 

Reconciliation  with  America.  There  was 
a  strong  minority  in  the  British  Parliament 
who  were  anxious  for  reconciliation  between 
Great  Britain  ond  her  American  colonies  from 
the  beginning  of  the  dispute.  In  the  House 
of  Commons,  Edmund  Burke  introduced  a  hill 
(Nov.  16,  1775)  rei>ealiug  all  the  offensive  acts 
and  granting  an  amnesty  as  to  the  past,  thus 
waving  the  {toints  in  dispute.  Burke  Bnp])ort- 
ed  the  bill  with  one  of  his  ablest  speeches,  but 
it  was  rejected  by  a  A'ote  of  two  to  one.  On 
the  contrary,  a  bill  was  cairied  by  the  ministry 
(Dec.  21)  prohibiting  all  trade  with  the  thirteen 
colonies,  and  declaring  their  ships  and  goods. 
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aud  those  of  all  persons  trafficking  Tvith  them, 
lawful  prize.  The  act  also  authorized  the  ini- 
pressnieut  for  service  iu  the  royal  uavy  of  the 
crews  of  all  captured  colouial  vessels ;  also  the 
appoiutiuent  of  commissiouers  by  the  crown, 
with  authority  to  grunt  pardon  and  exemption 
from  the  penalties  of  the  act  to  such  colonies 
or  individuals  as  might,  by  speedy  submission, 
seem  to  merit  that  favor.  So  the  door  of  hon- 
orable reconciliation  was  closed. 

Reoords  of  the  Federal  Convention.  The 
injunction  of  secrecy  us  to  the  proceedings  of 
the  Federal  Convention  in  1787  was  never  re- 
moved. At  the  final  adjournment  the  Journal, 
in  accordance  with  a  previous  vote,  was  in- 
trusted to  the  custody  of  Washington,  by  whom 
it  was  afterwards  deposited  in  the  Department 
of  State.  It  was  first  printed,  by  order  of  Con- 
gress, in  1818.  Robert  Yates,  one  of  tlie  mem- 
bers from  New  York,  took  brief  notes  of  the  ear- 
lier debates.  These  were  published  in  1821,  af- 
ter Mr.  Yates's  death.  Mr.  Madison  took  more 
perfect  notes  of  the  whole  convention,  which 
were  published  in  1840;  and  a  representation 
to  the  Legislature  of  Maryland,  by  Luther  Mar- 
tin, furnished  nearly  all  the  material  for  the 
history  of  the  national  Constitution. 

Recruits  for  the  Army.  Early  in  1814  the 
most  serious  business  of  Congress  was  to  pro- 
vide for  recruiting  the  army.  The  enlistment 
of  twelve-months  men,  it  was  found,  stood  in 
the  way  of  more  permanent  engagements,  and 
'  the  fourteen  regiments  of  that  character  then 
existing  were  to  be  replaceil  by  men  to  serve 
five  years.  Nor  were  any  volunteei-s  to  be  re- 
tained except  for  a  like  period.  Three  addi- 
tional rifle  regiments  were  to  be  raised;  two 
regiments  of  light  dragoons  were  consolidated, 
and  three  regiments  of  artillery  were  reorgan- 
ized into  twelve  battalions.  Could  the  ranks 
be  filled  under  this  orga^nization  there  would 
be  an  army  of  siity  thousand  regulars.  To  fill 
these  ranks  the  money  bounty  was  raised  to 
$124 — $50  when  mustered  in  and  the  remainder 
when  discharged,  the  latter  sum,  in  case  of 
death,  to  go  to  the  soldier's  representatives.  To 
anybody  who  should  bring  in  a  recruit.  $8  were 
allowed.  In  the  debate  on  this  subject  Daniel 
Webster  matle  his  first  speech  in  Congress,  in 
which  he  declared  that  the  difficulty  of  raising 
troops  grew  out  of  the  un|)opularity  of  the  war, 
and  not  from  political  opposition  to  it.  The 
enormous  bounties  ofiered  proved  that.  And 
he  advised  giving  overall  ideas  of  invasion,  and 
also  all  restrictive  war  waged  against  commerce 
by  embargoes  and  non-importation  acts.  '•'•  If 
war  must  be  continued,  go  to  the  ocean,''  he 
said,  "  and  then,  if  the  contention  was  seriously 
for  maritime  rights,  the  united  wishes  and  ex- 
ertions of  the  nation  would  go  with  the  admin- 
istration." Little  was  done  towards  increas- 
ing the  force  of  the  navy,  excepting  an  appro- 
priation of  $500,000  for  the  construction  of  a 
steam-frigate  or  floating  battery,  for  which  Ful- 
ton offered  a  plan,  and  the  authorizing  the  pur- 
chase, for  $225,000,  of  the  vessels  captured  on 
Lake  Erie.    At  a  cost  of  about  $2,000,000  in 


New  HampBhire. . .  |124.069f 

Massachusetus 434,344 

Rhode  Island 71,959^ 

Conneciicut 248,130 

New  York 248.139 

New  Jersey 161, 290* 


bounties,  fourteen  thousand  recruits  were  ob- 
tained, of  whom  the  New  England  States  fur- 
nished more  than  all  the  rest  of  the  states  put 
together. 

Redemptioii  of  Continental  Paper-curren- 
cy. When  the  Continental  Congress  issued 
bills  of  credit,  in  the  summer  of  1775,  to  the 
amount  of  $2,000,000,  they  pledged,  by  resolu- 
tion and  on  the  face  of  each  bill  issued,  the 
faith  of  tbe  several  colonies  for  their  redemp- 
tion at  a  certain  time.  (See  Continental  Paper- 
money,)  On  the  29th  of  July  (1775)  they  ap- 
portioned the  amount  required  by  this  pledge 
among  the  several  colonies  to  the  amount  of 
$3,000,000,  in  the  following  ratio : 

PcDDsylvania ....  $372,20Bf 

Delaware 37,219* 

Maryland 310,174* 

Virginia 496,278 

North  Carolina . . .     248, 139 
South  Carolina. . .     248.139 
$3,0UU,0U0 

Redemptioners.  From  the  beginning  of  the 
English  colonies  in  America  the  importation 
of  indentured  white  servants  was  carried  ou. 
Sometimes  immigrants  came  as  such  aud  were 
sold,  for  a  term  of  years,  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
their  transportation.  This  arrangement  was 
voluntarily  entered  into  by  the  parties  and  was 
legitimate.  The  limits  of  the  time  of  servitude 
were  fixed,  seldom  exceeding  seven  years,  ex-^ 
cept  in  cases  of  very  young  persons.  In  all  the 
colonies  were  rigorous  laws  to  prevent  them 
from  running  away,  and  the  statutes  put  them 
on  the  level  with  the  slave  for  the  time.  This 
class  of  servants  came  to  be  known  as  *'  redemp- 
tioners "  in  distinction  from  slaves ;  and  at  the 
end  of  their  terms  of  service  they  were  merged 
into  tlie  mass  of  the  white  population  without 
any  special  taint  of  servitude.  Even  so  late  as 
within  the  nineteenth  century  a  law  still  re- 
mained in  furce  in  Connecticut  by  which  debt- 
ors, unable  to  meet  claims  against  them,  might 
be  sold  into  temporary  servitude  for  the  benefit 
of  their  creditors. 

Redfield,  William  C,  was  bom  at  Middle- 
town,  Conn.,  March  26, 1789 ;  died  in  New  York 
city,  Feb.  12, 1857.  Engaging  in  steamboat  nav- 
igation, he  removed  to  New  York  in  1825.  He 
thoi-oughly  investigated  the  whole  range  of  the 
subject  of  steam  navigation,  its  adaptation  to 
natioiml  defence,  and  methods  of  safety  in  its 
uses.  He  was  the  originator  of  the  *' safety 
barges,"  or  **  tow-boats,"  on  the  Hudson  River, 
and  first  suggested  (1828)  the  importance  of  a 
railway  system  between  the  Hudson  River  and 
the  Mississippi.  Mr.  Redfield  was  a  skilful 
meteorologist,  aud  first  put  forth  the  circular 
theory  of  storms.  He  published  sixty-two  pam- 
phlets during  his  life,  of  which  forty  were  on 
the  subject  of  meteorology. 

Red -Jacket  (So-go-ye-wat-ha),  a  Seneca 
chief,  was  born  near  the  sit-e  of  Buffalo  about 
1750.  He  was  swift-footed,  fluent-tongued,  and 
always  held  great  influence  over  his  jieople. 
During  the  Revolution  he  fought  for  the  Brit- 
ish king  with  his  eloquence  in  arousing  his 
people,  but  seems  not  to  have  been  very  active 
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as  a  soldier  on  the  war-path.  Brant  spoke  of 
bini  as  a  coward  and  not  always  honest.  He 
firat  appeai-8  conspicnous  in  history  at  the  trea- 
ty at  Fort  Stunwix  in  1784.     It  wjis  on  that  oc- 


RKD-JACKET. 

cnsion  that  Red-Jacket's  fame  as  an  orator  was 
estnbliHhed.  In  all  the  dealings  with  white 
people  concerning  the  lands  in  western  New 
York,  Red -Jacket  was  always  the  defender  of 
the  rights  of  his  people.  His  paganism  never 
yielded  to  the  inflnences  of  Chrisrianity,  and  he 
was  the  most  inveterate  enemy  of  the  mission- 
aries sent  to  his  nation.  It  was  under  his  lead- 
ership that  the  Senecas  became  the  allies  of  the 
Americans  against  the  British  in  the  War  of 
1812-15,  and  in  the  battle  of  Chipi>ewa  (which 


RED-JACRET'8  MEDAL. 


see)  he  behaved  well  as  a  soldier.  For  many 
years  he  was  the  head  of  the  Seneca  nation.  He 
became  so  intemjierate  late  in  life  that  he  was 
deposed  by  an  act,  in  writing,  signed  by  twenty- 


six  of  the  leading  men  among  the  Senecas.  He 
died  on  the  20th  of  January,  1830,  at  the  age  of 
about  eighty  ye^rs.  The  name  of  Red-Jacket 
was  given  him  from  the  circumstance  that  tow- 
ards the  close  of  the  Revolution  a  British  offi- 
cer gave  the  young  chief  a  richly  embroidered 
scarlet  jacket,  which  he  wora  with  satisfaction. 
In  1792  President  Washington,  on  the  conclnsion 
of  a  treaty  of  peace  and  amity  between  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  the  Six  Natitms,  gave  Red-Jacket 
a  medal  of  solid  silver,  with  a  heavy  rim,  the 
form  of  which,  with  the  devices,  is  seen  in  the 
engraving.  The  medal  is  seven  inches  in  length 
and  five  inches  in  breadth.  I  saw  it  in  the  pos- 
session of  Brigailier  -  general  Parker,  of  General 
Grant's  staff,  in  1867,  when  he  was  chief  sachem 
of  the  Six  Nations. 

Red  River  Expedition.  At  ihe  beginning 
of  1864  another  attenipt  was  made  to  repos- 
sess Texas  by  an  invasion  by  way  of  the  Red 
River  and  Shreveport.  General  Banks  was  di- 
rected to  organize  an  expedition  ft)r  that  purpose 
at  New  Orleans,  and  General  Sherman  was  or- 
dered to  send  troops  to  aid  him.  Admiral  Por- 
ter was  also  directed  to  place  a  fleet  of  gnn boats 
on  the  Red  River  to  assist  in  the  enterprise,  and 
General  Steele,  at  Little  Rock,  Ark.  (which  see), 
was  ordered  to  co-operate  with  the  expedition. 
Banks's  column,  led  by  General  Franklin,  moved 
from  Brashear  City,  La.  (March  13, 1864),  by  way 
of  Opelousas,  and  reached  Alexandria,  on  the 
Red  River,  on  the  26th.  Detachments  from 
Sherman's  army,  under  General  A.  J.  Smith,  had 
already  gone  up  the  Red  River  on  transports, 
captured  Fort  de  Rnssy  on  the  way,  and  taken 
possession  of  Alexandria  (March  10).  They  wei*e 
followed  by  Porter's  fleet  of  gunboats.  From 
that  point  Banks  moved  forward  with  his  whole 
force,  and  on  April  3  was  at  Natchitoches,  near 
the  river,  eighty  miles  above  Alexandria,  by 
land.  At  that  point  Portei-'s  vessels  were  em- 
barrassed by  low  water,  and  his  larger  one* 
could  proceed  no  farther  than' Grand  Ecore.  A 
depot  of  supplies  was  established 
at  Alexandria,  with  a  wagon-train 
to  transport  them  around  the  rap- 
ids there,  if  necessary.  The  Con- 
federates had  continually  i*etreat- 
ed  befoi^e  the  Nationals  a«  the  lat- 
ter advanced  from  Alexandria, 
frequently  stopping  to  skirmish 
witli  the  vanguard.  From  Grand 
Ecore  Banks  pushed  on  t<» wards 
Shreveport,  one  hundred  miles  be- 
yond Natchitoches,  and  Porter*.** 
lighter  vessels  proceeded  up  the 
river  with  a  body  of  troops  un- 
der General  T.  Kilby  Smith.  At 
that  time  the  Confederates  fmm 
Texas  and  Arkansas  under  Gen- 
erals Taylor,  Price,  Green,  and 
others  were  gathering  in  front  of 
the  Nationals  to  the  number  of 
about  25,000,  with  more  than  sev- 
enty cannons.  So  ontnumbei'ed.  Banks  would 
have  been  justified  in  proceeding  no  farther,  bnt 
he  and  Smith,  anxious  to  secure  the  object  of  the 
expedition,  pressed  forward.    The  Confederates 
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fell  back  until  they  reached  Sabine  CroHS  Roads, 
fifty-lour  miles  from  Grand  Ecore,  where  they 
nuide  a  stand.  It  was  now  evident  that  the 
further  advance  of  the  Nationals  was  to  be  obsti- 
nately contested.  The  Trans-Mississippi  army, 
under  E.  Kirby  Smith,  was  there  20,000  strong. 
A  fierce  battle  occurreid  (April  8),  wliich  result- 
ed in  disaster  to  the  Nationals.  (See  Sabine 
Cross  Roads,  Battle  at.)  The  shattered  columns 
of  Franklin's  advance  fell  back  three  miles,  to 
Pleasant  Grove,  where  they  were  received  by  the 
tine  corps  of  General  Emory,  who  was  advan- 
cing, and  who  now  formed  a  battle  line  to  oppose 
the  pursuers.  There  anotber  severe  battle  was 
fought,  which  ended  in  victory  for  the  Nation- 
als. (See  Pleasant  Grove,  Battle  at.)  Although 
victorious,  Banks  thought  it  prudent  to  continue 
his  retreat  to  Pleasant  Hill,  fifteen  miles  farther 
iu  the  rear,  for  the  Confederates  were  within 
reach  of  reinforcements,  while  he  was  not  cer- 
tain that  Smith,  then  moving  forward,  would 
arrive  in  time  to  aid  him.  He  did  arrive  on 
the  evening  of  the  8th.  The  Confederates,  iu 
strong  force,  had  followed  Banks,  and  another 
lieavy  battle  was  fought  (April  9)  at  Pleasant 
Hill,  which  resulted  in  a  complete  victory  for 
the  Nationals.  (See  Pleasant  Hill,  Battle  at.) 
Then,  strengthened  in  numbers  and  encouraged 
by  victory.  Banks  gave  orders  for  an  advance  on 
Shreveport;  but  this  was  countermanded.  In 
the  meanwhile  the  gunboats,  with  T.  Kilby 
Smith's  troops,  had  proceeded  as  far  as  Loggy 
Bayou,  when  they  were  ordei-ed  back  to  Grand 
Ecore.  In  that  descent  they  were  exposed  to 
the  murderous  tire  of  sharpshooters  on  the 
banks.  With  these  the  Nationals  continually 
fought  on  the  way.  There  was  a  very  sharp 
engagement  at  Pleasant  Hill  Landing  on  the 
evening  of  the  12th.  The  Confederates  were 
repulsed,  and  General  Thomas  Green,  the  Con- 
federate commaTlder,  was  killed.  Meantime, 
Banks  and  all  the  land-troops  had  returned  to 
Grand  Ecore,  for  a  council  of  officers  had  decid- 
ed that  it  was  more  prudent  to  retreat  than  to 
advance.  The  anny  was  now  again  upon  the 
Red  River.  The  water  was  falling.  With  dif- 
licnlty  the  fleet  passed  the  bar  at  Grand  Ecore 
(April  17).  From  that  point  the  army  moved 
on  the  2l8t,  and  encountered  8000  Confederates, 
on  the  22d,  with  sixteen  guns,  under  General 
Bee,  strongly  posted  on  Monet's  Blnflf,  at  Cane 
River  Ferry.  On  the  morning  of  the  23d  the 
van  of  the  Nationals  drove  the  Confederates 
across  the  stream,  and  after  a  severe  struggle 
during  the  day.  General  Birge,  with  a  force  of 
Nationals,  drove  the  Confederates  from  the  ferry, 
and  the  National  army  cro.^sed.  Its  retreat  to 
Alexandria  was  covered  by  the  troops  under  T. 
Kilby  Smith,  who  skirmished  at  several  points 
on  the  way  —  severely  at  Clouterville,  on  the 
Cane  River,  for  about  three  hours.  The  whole 
army  arrived  at  Alexandria  on  April  27.  At 
that  place  the  water  was  so  low  that  the  gun- 
boats could  not  pass  down  the  rapids.  It  had 
been  detenniued  to  abandon  the  expedition 
against  Shreveport  and  return  to  the  Mississip- 
pi. To  get  the  fleet  below  the  rapids  was  now 
urgent  business.     It  wa^s  proposed  to  dam  the 


river  above  and  send  the  fleet  throngh  a  sluice 
iu  the  manner  of  ** running ''  logs  by  lumber- 
men. Porter  did  not  believe  in  tlie  feasibility 
of  the  project;  but  Lieutenant -colonel  Bailey, 
of  a  Michigan  regiment,  performed  the  service 
successfully.  The  whole  expedition  then  pro- 
ceeded towards  the  Mississippi,  where  Porter  re- 
sumed the  service  of  patrolling  that  stream. 
The  forces  of  Banks  were  placed  under  the 
charge  of  General  E.  R.  S.  Can  by,  on  the  Atch- 
afalaya,  and  General  A.  J.  Smith's  troops  re- 
turned to  Mississippi.  A  strong  confronting 
force  of  Confederates  had  kept  Steele  from  co- 
operating with  the  expedition.  He  had  moved 
from  Little  Rock  with  8000  men,  pushed  back 
the  Confederates,  and  on  April  15  hatl  captured 
the  important  post  at  Camden,  on  the  Wachita 
River.  But  after  a  severe  battle  at  Jenkinson's 
Ferry,  on  the  Sabine  River,  he  had  abandoned 
Camden  and  returned  to  Little  Rock.  So  end- 
ed the  disastrous  Red  River  campaign. 

Reed,  James,  was  born  at  Woburn,  Mass.,  iu 
1724;  died  at  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  Feb.  13,  1807. 
He  served  in  the  French  and  Indian  Wai'  under 
Abercroinbie  and  Amherst.  In  1765  he  settled 
in  New  Hampshire  and  was  an  original  proprie- 
tor and  founder  of  the  town  of  Fitzwilliam.  He 
commanded  the  Second  New  Hampshire  Regi- 
ment at  Cambridge  in  May,  1775,  and  fought 
with  it  at  Bunkei-'s  (Breed's)  Hill.  Early  in 
1776  he  joined  the  army  in  Canada,  where  ho 
suflered  from  small-pox,  by  w  hich  he  ultimate- 
ly lost  his  sight.  In  August,  1776,  he  was  made 
a  brigailier-general,  but  was  incapacitated  for 
further  service. 

Reed,  Joseph,  was  born  at  Trenton,  N.  J., 
Aug.  27,  1741 ;  died  in  Philadelphia,  Mareh  5, 
1785.  He  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1757 ;  stud- 
ied law  in  London  ;  began  its  practice  at  Tren- 
ton in  1765,  and  in  1767  became  Secretary  of  the 


JOSEPH  BBBD. 

Province  of  New  Jersey.  He  was  an  active  pa- 
triot, a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Correspond- 
ence, and,  having  settled  in  Philadelphia  in  1770, 
was  made  president  of  the  first  Pennsylvania 
Convention  in  January,  1775.  He  was  a  del- 
egate to  the  second  Congress  (May,  1775),  and 
went  with  Washington  to  Cambridge,  in  July, 
as  his  secretary  and  aide-de-camp.     He  was  ad- 
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J atant- general  during  the  oampnign  of  1776, 
and  was  appointed  Chief-jiiHtioe  of  Pennsylva- 
nia and  also  brigadier-general,  in  1777,  bat  de- 
clined both  offices.  Beed  was  a  volnnteer  in 
the  battles  of  Brandy  wine,  German  town,  and 
Monmouth,  and  in  1778,  as  a  member  of  Con- 
gress, signed  the  Articles  of  Confederation.  He 
was  president  of  Pennsylvania  from  1778  to  1781, 
and  was  chiefly  instninientiil  in  the  detection 
of  the  ill -practices  of  General  Arnold  and  in 
bringing  him  to  trial.  Mr.  Beed  aided  in  found- 
ing the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  an 
advocate  for  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery. 
Charges  of  wavering  in  his  support  of  the  Amer- 
ican cause  created  much  bitter  controversy  a 
few  years  ago,  but  a  recent  accidental  discovery 
by  General  Stryker,  of  New  Jersey,  proved  the 
utter  groundlessness  of  the  accusation. 

Reeder,  Andrew  H.,  was  born  near  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  about  1808 ;  died  at  Easton,  Penn.,  July  5, 
1864.  He  was  a  practitioner  of  the  law  at  Eas- 
ton, where  he  spent  the  most  of  his  life.  In  1854 
he  accepted  the  oflice  of  (first)  Governor  of  Kan- 
sas from  President  Pierce,  where  he  endeavored 
in  vain  to  prevent  the  election  frauds  in  that 
territory  in  1855.  He  would  not  countenance 
the  illegal  proceedings  of  Missourians  there,  and 
(July,  1855)  the  President  removed  him  from 
office.  The  antl- slavery  people  immediately 
electe<l  him  a  delegate  to  Congress  for  Kansas ; 
and  afterwanls,  under  the  legal  constitution,  he 
was  chosen  Uniteil  States  Senator.  Congress 
did  not  ratify  that  constitution,  and  he  never 
took  his  seat.  •  His  patriotic  course  won  for 
him  the  respect  of  all  law-abiding  citizens.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  to  be  appointed  a  brigadier- 
general  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  but 
declined  the  honor.  Three  of  his  sons  served 
in  the  army. 

Reformed  Bpiacopal  Church.  In  1872  a 
schism  occurred  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  America,  under  the  lead  of  the  Bight 
Bev.  George  David  Cummins,  D.D.,  assistant 
bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Kentucky.  He  and 
several  presbyters  and  laymen  withdrew  from 
the  Church,  believing  that  in  some  of  its  teach" 
ings  there  was  a  tendency  towards  erroneous 
doctrines  and  practices,  such  as — 1.  That  the 
Church  of  Christ  exists  only  in  one  oriler  or 
form  of  ecclesiastical  polity ;  2.  That  Christian 
ministers  are  ^'priests''  in  another  sense  than 
that  in  which  all  believers  are  a  "  royal  priest- 
hood ;"  3.  That  the  Lord's  table  is  an  altar  on 
which  the  oblation  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  is  offered  anew  to  the  Father;  4.  That 
the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Lord's  supper  is  a 
presence  in  the  elements  of  bread  and  wine,  and, 
5,  That  regeneration  is  inseparably  connected 
with  baptism.  Bejecting  these  views,  they  form- 
ed a  new  Church  organization,  called  the  "Be- 
formed  Episcopal  Church,"  and  held  a  first  gen- 
eral council  in  New  York,  Dec.  2, 1873,  at  which 
Bishop  Cummins  presided.  He  addressed  the 
council,  setting  forth  the  causes  which  impel- 
led to  the  movement,  reviewing  the  history  of 
the  Church  from  1785,  and  said :  "  We  are  not 
schismatic  (no  man  can  be  schismatic  who  does 


not  deny  the  faith);  we  are  not  disorganizers;  we 
are  restorers  of  the  old,  repairers  of  the  breaches, 
reformers.''  The  council  elected  standing  com- 
mittees, adopte<l  provisional  rules,  and  chose  the 
Bev.  Charles  Edward  Cheney,  D.D.,  missionary 
bishop  for  the  Northwest.  They  also  adopted  a 
**  Declaration  of  Principles,"  which  were  reaf- 
firmed May  18, 1874,  at  which  time  a  constitu- 
tion and  canons  of  the  *'Beformed  Episcopal 
Church  '*  were  also  adopted.  The  bishop  of  the 
diocese  of  Kentucky  having  been  informed  that 
Bishop  Cummins  had  abandoned  the  coniman- 
ion  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  gave 
him  notice,  on  Nov.  22,  1873,  that  unless  he 
should,  within  six  months,  make  declaration 
that  the  statement  was  untrue,  he  should  be 
deposed  from  the  ministry  of  the  church.  Bish- 
op Cummins  did  not  respond,  and  on  the  24th 
day  of  June,  1874,  he  was  formally  deposed  by 
Bishop  Smith,  of  Kentuckj',  the  senior  bishop 
of  the  church,  with  the  consent  of  thirty-five 
bishops. 

Refugee  Loyalists.  The  last  proceedings  in 
the  negotiation  of  a  preliminary  treaty  of  peace, 
in  1782,  was  in  relation  to  the  refugee  American 
loyalists.  The  American  Commissioners  con- 
sented to  a  compromise.  They  agreed  that  there 
should  be  no  future  confiscations  nor  prosecu- 
tions of  loyalists,  that  all  pending  prosecutions 
should  be  disc(mtinued,and  that  Congress  should 
recommend  to  the  several  states  and  their  legis- 
latures, on  behalf  of  the  refugees,  amnesty  and 
the  restitution  of  their  confiscated  property. 

Regency  Bill  (1765).  In  the  early  years  of 
his  reign,  George  III.  had  sympt^ims  of  insanity. 
In  April,  1765,  his  illness  was  publicly  announced, 
but  its  nature  was  kept  a  secret.  The  heir  to 
the  throne  was  then  an  infant  only  two  years 
of  age,  and  the  subject  of  a  regency  in  the  event 
of  the  king's  disability  or  death  occupied  the 
thoughts  of  the  ministry  for  a  time,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  schemes  for  taxing  the  Americans. 
As  soon  as  the  king  ha<l  sufficiently  recovered, 
he  gave  orders  to  four  of  his  ministers  to  pre- 
pare a  bill  for  a  regency.  It  was  done ;  and  by 
it  the  king  was  allowed  the  nomination  of  a  re- 
gent, provided  it  should  be  restricted  to  the 
queen  and  royal  family.  The  presentation  of 
the  bill  by  the  Earl  of  Halifax  to  the  House  of 
Lords  excited  much  debate  in  that  body,  espe- 
cially on  the  question, "  Who  are  the  royal  fam- 
ily T  "  The  matter  led  to  family  heart-buniings 
and  political  complications  and  a  change  of 
ministr.v,  and  Pitt  was  brought  again  into  the 
office  of  Premier  of  England.  It  did  more — it 
made  the  stubborn  young  king  submit  to  the 
ministry;  and,  in  the  pride  of  power,  they  per- 
fected schemes  for  oppressing  the  American  col- 
onics.   They  ha<l  become  a  powerful  oligarchy. 

Regicides,  The.  Tlie  judges  who  tried,  con- 
demned, and  signed  the  death-warrant  of  Charles 
I.  were  called  by  the  royalista  "  regicides."  The 
same  ship  which  brought  to  New  England  the 
news  of  the  restoration  of  monarchy  in  Old 
England  bore,  also.  Generals  Edward  Whalley 
and  William  Goffe,  high  officers  in  Cromwell's 
army.    Many  of  the  "  regicides"  were  arrested 
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and  execnted.  W bailey  and  his  son-in-law 
(Goffe),  with  Colonel  John  Dixwell,  another 
"  regicide,"  fled  to  America  to  save  their  lives. 
Whalley  was  descended  from  an  ancient  family, 
and  was  a  consiu  of  Cromwell  and  Hunipden. 
He  had  been  the  cnstodian  of  the  royal  prisoner, 
and  he  and  Goffe  had  signed  the  king's  death- 
warrant.  They  arrived  in  Boston  in  Jnly,  1660, 
and  made  their  abode  at  Cambridge.  They  were 
speedily  followed  by  a  proclamation  of  Charles 
II.  offering  a  liberal  reward  for  their  arrest. 
The  king  also  sent  officers  to  arrest  them  and 
take  them  back  to  England.  Feeling  insecnre 
at  Cambridge,  the  "  regicides''  fled  to  New  Ha- 
ven, where  the  Rev.  Mr.  Davenport  and  the  cit- 
izens generally  did  what  they  conld  to  protect 
them.  Learning  that  their  parsners  were  near, 
they  hid  in  caves,  in  clefts  of  rocks,  in  mills, 
and  other  obscnre  places,  where  their  friends 
supplied  their  wants.  Finally,  in  1664,  they 
went  to  Hadley,  Ma&s.,  where  they  reipained,  in 
absolute  seclusion,  in  the  house  of  Rev.  Mr.  Rns- 
sell,  for  about  flftoon  years.  Dixwell  was  with 
Whalley  and  Gtoffe  most  of  the  time  until  they 
died — the  former  in  167B,  and  the  latter  in  1679 
— and  were  bnried  at  New  Haven,  where  the 
colonel  lived  the  latter  part  of  his  life  under  an 
assumed  name.  He,  too,  died,  aud  was  buried 
at  New  Haven.  In  the  burying-ground  in  the 
rear  of  the  Central  Chnixsh  small  stones,  with 
brief  inscriptions,  mark  the  graves  of  the  three 
•*  regicides." 

Regulating  Act.  On  the  6th  of  August,  1774, 
General  Gage  received  a  copy  of  the  Regulating 
Act — an  act  for  the  subversion  of  the  charter 
of  Massachnsetts — the  principle  of  which  was, 
the  concentration  of  the  executive  power,  in- 
cluding the  courts  of  justice,  in  the  hands  of  the 
royal  governor.  It  took  from  Massachusetts, 
without  notice  aud  without  a  hearing,  by  the 
arbitrary  will  of  Parliament  aud  the  king,  rights 
aud  liberties  which  the  people  had  enjoyed  from 
the  foundation  of  the  colony,  excepting  in  the 
reign  of  James  II.  It  utterly  uprooted  tho  town- 
meeting,  the  dearest  institution  in  the  political 
scheme  of  Massachusetts.  Surrounded  by  an 
army,  and  Boston  sitting  in  grief,  Gage  prepared 
to  pnt  the  Regulating  Act  into  operation.  The 
people  of  Massiichusetts,  in  convention,  decided 
that  the  act  was  unconstitutional,  and  firmly 
declared  that  all  officers  appointed  under  it,  who 
ahonld  accept,  would  be  considered  *'  usurpers 
of  power  and  enemies  to  the  province,"  even 
though  they  bore  the  commission  of  the  king. 
A  provisional  Congress  was  proposed,  with  large 
executive  powers.  Gage  became  alarmed,  stayed 
his  hand,  and  the  Regulating  Act  became  a  nul- 
lity. Conrtfl  convened,  but  the  judges  were  com- 
pelled to  reuonnce  their  office  under  the  new 
law.  Jurors  refused  to  serve  under  the  new 
judges.  The  army  was  too  small  to  enforce  the 
new  laws,  and  the  people  agreed,  if  Gage  should 
send  troops  to  Worcester  to  sustain  the  judges 
there,  they  should  be  resisted  by  twenty  thou- 
sand men  from  Hampshire  County  aud  Connec- 
tiont.  Gage's  Council,  summoned  to  meet  at 
Salem  in  Angnst,  dared  not  appear,  and  the 
authority  of  the  new  government  vanished. 


RegnlatorB  in  North  Caxolina.  To  feed  the 
rapacity  of  rulers,  the  people  of  North  Carolina 
were  very  heavily  taxed;  and,  to  comply  with 
the  extortions  of  public  officers,  they  were  bur- 
dened beyond  endurance,  particularly  in  the  in- 
terior counties.  They  finally  formed  an  asso- 
ciation to  resist  this  taxation  and  extortion,  and, 
borrowing  the  name  of  Regulators  from  the 
South  Carolinians  (see  Regulators  in  South  Caro- 
lina)f  they  soon  became  too  formidable  to  be  con- 
trolled by  local  magistrates.  They  assumed  to 
control  public  affaira  generally,  aud  became  act- 
ual insurgents,  against  whom  Governor  Tryou 
led  a  cousidenible  force  of  volunteers  from  the 
seaboard.  The  opposing  parties  met  and  fought 
a  sanguinary  battle  (May  16, 1771)  near  the  Al- 
lemauce  Creek,  in  AUemance  Conuty,  when  near- 
ly forty  men  were  killed.  The  Regulators  were 
beateu  and  dispersed,  but  not  subdue<l,  and  many 
of  them  were  among  the  most  earnest  soldiers 
in  the  war  for  independence.  Indeed,  the  skir- 
mish on  the  AUemance  is  regarded  by  some  as 
the  first  battle  in  the  war.  Tryon  marched  back 
in  triumph  to  New  Berne,  after  hanging  six  of 
the  Regulators  for  treason  (June  19).  These 
events  caused  fierce  hatred  of  British  rule  in 
the  region  below  the  Roanoke. 

RegnlatorB  in  South  Carolina.  Aft«r  the 
close  of  the  Cherokee  War,  the  western  districts 
of  South  Carolina  were  rapidly  settled  by  people 
of  various  nationalities,  but  mostly  by  Scotch- 
Irish,  Germans,  and  immigrants  from  the  North- 
ern provinces.  Among  these  was  a  lawless  class, 
for  the  summary  punishment  of  which  the  better 
sort  of  people  associated  themselves  under  the 
name  of  Regulators.  This  ^*  vigilance  commit* 
toe,"  or  "  Lynch"  law,  was  strongly  protested 
against,  for  abuses  followed  its  exercise.  The 
people  claimed  the  just  right  of  trial  by  jury. 
Governor  Montague  sent  a  commissioner  (1766) 
to  investigate  the  matter,  who  arrested  some  of 
the  Regulators  and  sent  them  to  Charleston. 
Two  parties  were  formed,  and  nearly  came  to 
blows.  They  were  pacified  by  the  establish- 
ment of  district  courts,  but  ill-feeling  continued, 
and  the  opponents  of  the  Regulators,  t-aking 
sides  with  Parliament  in  the  rising  disputes, 
formed  the  basis  of  the  Tory  party  in  South 
Carolina. 

Reid,  Samuel  Crrstrr,  was  bom  at  Noi^ 
wich.  Conn.,  Angnst  25, 178:1 ;  died  in  New  York 
city,  Jan.  28,  1861.  He  went  to  sea  when  only 
eleven  years  of  age,  and  was  captured  by  a 
French  privateer  and  kept  a  prisoner  six 
months.  Acting  midshipman  under  Commo- 
dore Tmxtun,  he  became  enamored  of  the  na- 
val service,  and  when  the  War  of  1812-15  broke 
out,  he  began  privateering.  He  commanded  the 
General  Armstrong  in  1814,  and  with  her  fought 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  recorded  battles, 
at  Fayal.  (See  General  Armstrong,  The  Privet 
teer.)  Captain  Reid  was  appointed  sailing-mas- 
ter in  the  navy,  and  held  that  office  till  his 
death.  He  was  also  wanlen  of  the  port  of  New 
York.  Captain  Reid  was  the  inventor  of  the 
signal  telegraph  that  communicated  with  Sandy 
Hook  from  the  Narrows,  and  it  was  he  who  de- 
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aAMl'EL  CHESTER  REID. 

Reinforcement  of  Oreene*B  Army  ( 17B1 ). 
The  iiivaaion  of  Virgiuia  by  Phillips  and  Corn- 
wallis  did  not  have  the  intended  effect  of  draw- 
ing troops  fi-om  Greene  in  South  Carolina  imme- 
diately, but  it  did  iu  the  fall,  while  the  siege  of 
York  town  was  going  on.  Greene's  troops  of  the 
Virginia  line,  who  wei*e  levies  for  a  limited  pe- 
riod, left  him,  at  the  end  of  the  term  of  their  eu- 
listnienti),  in  spite  of  his  earnest  remonstrances, 
and  not  a  single  Virginia  soldier  remained  in  his 
army  in  October.  They  lind  hastened  home  to 
assist  in  driving  Cornwallis  from  the  state. 
Wiishington  desii-ed,  after  the  suri*ender  of  Corn- 
wallis, to  join  Greene  in  an«attack  on  Charles- 
ton, but  De  Grasse  refused  to  co-operate,  be- 
cause he  wished  to  return  to  the  West  Indies 
before  the  autumn  gales  should  occur.  Afr«r 
that  surrender,  General  Wayne,  with  two  thou- 
sand Pennsylvania  regulars,  marched  southwanl 
to  reinforce  Gi'eene. 

Relations,  Committee  ox  Foreign,  Report 
OF.  On  Jan.  13,  1813,  Mr.  Calhoun,  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  made 
an  able  report,  in  whicli  the  subject  of  impress- 
ment was  a  conspicuous  topic.  A  week  after 
the  declamtiou  of  war,  the  Pi*esident  proposed 
an  immediate  armistice,  on  conditions  just  and 
honorable  to  both  nations.  The  British  reject- 
ed it  in  terms  of  peculiar  reproach  and  insult, 
and  when  the  Ordera  in  Council  were  repealed 
conditionally,  the  practice  of  impressment  was 
defended.  So  matters  stood  when  the  report 
of  the  committee  was  made.  After  alluding  to 
the  above  facts,  the  committee  said:  "The  im- 
pressment of  our  seamen  being  deservedly  con- 
sidered a  principal  cause  of  the  war,  the  war 
pught  to  be  prosecuted  until  that  cause  :s  re- 
moved. To  appeal  to  arms  in  defence  of  a  right, 
and  to  lay  them  down  without  securing  it,  or  a 


satisfactory  evidence  of  a  good  disposition  in 
the  oppoitite  party  to  secure  it,  wuuld  be  con- 
sidered in  no  other  light  than  a  relinqui»hiiieut 
of  it.''  They  spoke  of  the  impressment  of  Amer- 
ican seamen  as  **  an  evil  which  ought  not,  which 
cannot,  be  longer  tolerated.  Without  dwelling 
on  the  sufferings  of  its  victims,''  tlt^y  contin- 
ued, *^  or  on  the  wide  scene  of  distress  which  it 
spreads  among  their  relatives  through  the  coun- 
try, the  practice  is  in  itself  in  the  highest  de- 
gree degrading  t^o  the  United  Stutes  aii  a  nation. 
It  is  incompatible  with  their  sovereignty;  it  is 
subversive  of  the  main  pillar  of  their  indepen- 
dence. The  forbearance  of  the  Uuited  States 
under  it  has  been  mistaken  for  pusillanimity." 
To  effect  a  change  in  the  British  policy  respect- 
ing impressments,  the  conmiittee  recommended 
the  passiige  of  an  act  providing  that,  after  the 
close  of  tlie  war,  the  employment,  in  public  or 
private  vessels  of  the  United  States,  of  any  per- 
sons excei)t  American  citizens  should  be  pixihib- 
ited,  this  prohibition  to  extend  only  to  the  sub- 
jects or  citizens  of  such  states  as  should  make 
reciprocal  regulations.  An  act  to  that  efftM^t  was 
passed,  and  became  a  law,  March  3,  1813.  The 
war  party  strongly  op]K>sed  it,  because  it  seemed 
like  a  humiliating  concession.  Only  four  days 
before  that  report  was  made,  the  Prince  Regent 
of  Great  Britain,  from  the  palace  at  Westmin- 
ster, issued  a  manifesto,  in  which  the  practice 
of  impressment  was  Justified.  (See  Manifesto  of 
the  Prince  Regent,)  That  document  reached  the 
United  States  about  the  time  of  the  passage  of 
the  act  above  alluded  to. 

Relations  with  the  Indians.  From  the  very 
beginning  the  United  States  established  unjust 
and  most  unfortunate  relations  with  the  In- 
dians. After  the  peace  with  Great  Britain, 
treaties  had  been  negotiated  with  most  of 
the  barbarians  who  had  taken  part  against  the 
United  States  during  the  war  —  namely,  with 
the  Six  Nations,  at  Fort  Stanwix,  Oct.  27, 17i^; 
with  the  Wyandots,  Delawai-es,Chippewas,  and 
Ottawas,  at  Fort  Mcintosh,  Jan.  21,  1785;  and 
with  the  Cherokees  at  Hopewell,  Nov.  28,  1785. 
Acting  upon  the  erroneous  supposition  that,  by 
the  cession  of  Great  Bntain,  the  United  States 
had  ac(piired  an  absolute  title  to  all  the  terri- 
tory within  their  nominal  limits^  the  American 
negotiators  with  the  Indians,  in  all  those  treat- 
ies, had  arbitrarily  undertaken  to  assign  boun- 
daries to  the  Indian  possessions,  without  giving 
them  any  consideration  for  the  lauds  they  were 
thus  required  to  relinquish.  This  was  a  depart- 
ure from  the  uniform  usage  of  the  colonies  and 
the  established  practice  of  the  British  agents- 
It  gave  great  dissatisfaction  to  the  Indians,  and 
led  to  an  Indian  war.  (See  Hanison's  Military 
Movements.)  Similar  treatment  of  the  Indians 
concerning  the  disposition  of  their  lands,  their 
reservations,  etc.,  have  kept  alive  the  ill-feeling 
of  the  barbarians  towanls  the  government  and 
people  of  the  United  States  to  this  day.  Treaties 
are  forced  upon  them,  and  frequently  violated. 

Relief  for  Soldiers  (1780).  In  the  year  1780 
the  distress  of  the  Continent-al  army  became 
very  great  on  account  of  the  want  of  clothing 
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and  adequate  means  possessed  by  the  Commis- 
sary Department  to  afford  a  supply.  The  gen- 
erons  sympathies  of  the  women  of  Philadelphia 
were  aroused,  and  they  formed  an  association 
for  the  purpose  of  affording  relief  to  the  suffer- 
ing troops.  The  wife  of  General  Joseph  Reed 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  society.  Mrs.  Sa- 
rah Bache,  daughter  of  Dr.  Franklin,  was  a  con- 
spicuous actor  in  the  generous  effort.  All  class- 
es became  interested,  and  the  result  was  a  great 
success.  All  ranks  of  society  seemed  to  have 
joined  in  the  liberal  effort,  from  Pbyllis  the 
eolored  woman,  with  her  humble  contribution, 
to  the  Marchioness  de  Lafayette,  who  contrib- 
uted one  hundred  guineas  in  specie.  This  was 
given,  in  her  name,  by  the  marquis.  The  French 
minister,  Luzerne,  gave  $6000  in  Continental 
money — equivalent  to  nearly  $100  in  specie. 
Those  who  had  no  money  to  give  plied  the  nee- 
dle in  the  good  cause,  and  in  almost  every  honse 
the  good  work  went  on.  It  was  not  stimulated 
by  the  excitements  of  a  day — fancy  fairs — but  it 
was  the  outpouring  of  generous  hearts.  Amer- 
ican women  saw  the  necessity  that  asked  for 
interposition,  and  they  relieved  it.  The  Mar- 
quis de  Chastellux  says  Mrs.  Bache  took  him 
into  a  room  filled  with  finished  work — a  large 
quantity  of  shirts  for  the  soldiers.  "  On  each 
shirt  was  the  name  of  the  married  or  unmarried 
lady  who  made  it,  and  they  amounted  to  two 
thousand  two  hundred.''  The  aggregate  amount 
of  contributions  iu  the  city  and  county  of  Phil- 
adelphia was  estimated  at  $7500  iu  specie — a 
large  sum  at  that  time.  To  this  was  added  a 
princely  donation  by  Bobert  Morris — the  con- 
tents of  a  ship  fully  laden  with  military  stores 
and  clothing,  which  had  unexpectedly  arrived. 

Relief  for  Soldiers  (1814).  The  women  of 
the  city  of  New  York,  in  1814,  formed  an  asso- 
ciation for  the  relief  of  soldiers  in  tbe  field, 
by  providing  them  with  garments  and  other 
necessaries.  The  managers  were  Mrs.  General 
Morgan  Lewis,  Mrs.  William  Few,  Mrs.  David 
Gelston,  Mrs.  Philip  Livingston,  Mrs.  Colonel 
Laight,  Mrs.  Thomas  Morris,  Mrs.  Marinus  Wil- 
lett,  Mrs.  William  Boss,  Mrs.  Nathan  Sanford, 
Mrs.  Daniul  Smith,  Mrs.  L.  Bradish,  Miss  M. 
Bleccker,  Miss  H.  Lewis,  and  Miss  U.  E.  G.  Brad- 
ish. 

Relief  of  Fort  Siunter  Attempted.  On  the 
day  on  which  Mr.  Lincoln  was  inaugurated 
( March  4,  1861 ),  a  letter  was  received  at  the 
War  Department  from  Major  Anderson,  dated 
Feb.  28,  in  which  he  expressed  an  opinion  that 
reinforcements  could  not  be  thrown  into  Fort 
Snmter  within  the  time  specified  for  his  relief, 
and  rendered  necessary  by  the  limited  supply  of 
provisions,  and  with  a  view  of  holding  possession 
of  the  same,  except  with  **  a  force  of  not  less  than 
2000  good  and  well-disciplined  men.**  This  let- 
ter was  laid  before  the  cabinet  March  5.  General 
Scott  was  called  in.  The  letter  was  considered, 
and  Scott  concurred  in  the  opinion  of  Anderson. 
No  sufficient  force  was  at  hand  under  the  control 
of  tho  government,  nor  could  they  be  raised  and 
taken  to  Charleston  harbor  before  Anderson's 
supplies  would  be  exhausted.  Mr.  Lincoln,  aux- 
n.— 26 


ions  for  peace,  was  in  favor  of  abandoning  the 
fort,  as  there  seemed  to  be  no  power  in  the  gov- 
ernment to  save  it.  Nearly  every  member  of 
the  cabinet  agreed  with  him.  Mr.  G.  V.  Fox, 
who  had  been  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy,  and  had 
already  through  Secretary  Holt  presented  (Jan. 
7, 1861)  to  Pi*esident  Buchanan  a  plan  for  pro- 
visioning and  reinforcing  Sumter,  was  seut  for. 
The  plan  was  to  have  supplies  put  up  in  porta- 
ble packages ;  to  have  vessels  appear  with  them 
and  troops  off  Charleston  bar  in  a  large  ocean 
steamer ;  to  have  three  or  four  men-of-war  as  a 
protecting  force ;  to  have  this  vessel  accompa- 
nied by  three  fast  New  York  tug-boats,  and,  dur- 
ing a  dark  night,  to  send  in  supplies  and  troops 
iu  these  tugs  or  iu  launches,  as  should  seem  best 
after  arrival  aud  examination.  Fox  convinced 
the  President  of  the  feasibility  of  this  plan.  The 
President  believed,  if  there  seemed  even  a  small 
chance  of  success,  that  it  would  be  better  to  at- 
tempt sending  aid  to  Anderson  whether  it  should 
succeed  or  not.  He  thought  that  to  abandon  the 
position,  uuder  the  circumstances,  wonld  be  ru- 
inous. Fox  was  sent  to  visit  Charleston  harbor. 
With  Captain  Hartstene  of  the  navy,  who  had 
joined  the  insurgents,  he  visited  Fort  Sumter, 
March  21,  by  permission  of  Governor  Pickens, 
and  ascertained  that  Anderson  had  supplies  that 
would  last  him  until  April  15.  On  his  return, 
Fox  reported  to  the  President  that  any  attempt 
to  reinforce  Anderson  must  be  made  before  April 
15.  The  President  yearned  for  peace.  He  sent 
for  a  professed  Union  man  in  the  Virginia  Con- 
vention then  in  session,  and  told  him  that  if  the 
Convention  would  adjourn,  instead  of  staying  iu 
session  menacing  the  government,  he  would  im- 
mediately order  the  evacuation  of  Fort  Sumter. 
Instead  of  showing  a  willingness  to  preserve 
peace,  the  professed  Unionist  said  to  the  Presi- 
dent, "The  United  States  must  instantly  evac- 
uat-e  Fort  Sumter  and  Fort  Pickens,  and  give 
assurances  that  no  attempts  shall  be  made  to 
collect  revenues  in  Southern  ports."  This  de- 
mand for  the  national  government  to  recognize 
the  League  at  Montgomery  as  a  sovereign  pow- 
er decided  Mr.  Lincoln  that  all  temporizing 
mast  end.  He  had  said  at  Trenton,  on  his  way 
to  Washington,  "  It  may  be  necessary  to  put  the 
foot  down  firmly."  He  did  so  at  once.  Over- 
ruling the  persistent  objections  of  General  Scott 
and  other  military  authorities,  he  verbally  au- 
thorized Mr.  Fox  to  fit  out  an  expedition  accord- 
ing to  his  former  plan  for  the  relief  of  Fort  Sum- 
ter. A  written  order  to  that  effect  was  given  to 
Fox  April  4.  In  order  that  faith  might  be  kept 
"  as  to  Sumter,"  the  President  notified  Governor 
Pickens  that  be  was  about  to  send  a  supply  of 
provisions  only  to  the  garrison,  and  that  if  these 
provisions  were  allowed  to  enter,  no  more  troops 
should  be  sent  there.  This  must  be  done  peace- 
ably if  possible ;  if  not,  by  force,  as  the  governor 
might  choose.  In  spite  of  all  official  hinderances, 
Fox,  with  wonderful  energy  and  skill,  fitted  out 
the  expedition  at  New  York,  and  sailed  with  it 
for  Charlest'On  harbor  on  the  9th  in  the  steam- 
ship Baltic  with  200  recruits.  Tlie  entire  relief 
squadron  was  composed  of  the  United  Statues 
ships  Pawnee,  Powlwtan,  PocahontoBy  and  Harriei 
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Imm,  and  three  tugs.  The  PowhaUtn  was  the 
flag-ship  of  the  expeditiou.  While  passing  down 
New  York  Bay,  the  Powhatan  was  boaided  by 
Lientenant  (afterwards  Admiral)  Porter,  aud  by 
order  of  the  President  went  directly  to  Fort 
Pickeas,  then,  like  Sumter,  threatened  by  the 
insurgents.  A  terrible  storm  on  the  way  de- 
prived the  expedition  of  all  the  tugs,  and  only 
the  BalHCf  Pawnee f  and  Harriet  Lane  arrived  in 
a  heavy  storm  ofif  Charleston  bar.  Before  the 
storm  abated  it  was  too  late  to  relieve  Fort  Sum- 
ter. (See  Fall  of  Fart  Sumter.)  Tbe  Judgment 
and  energy  displayed  by  Mr.  Fox  on  this  occa- 
sion caused  him  to  be  appointed  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy,  and  as  such  he  performed 
important  services  during  the  war. 

Relief  of  Santo  Domingo.  M.  de  Temay, 
who  superseded  the  Count  de  Moustier  as  French 
minister  iu  the  United  States,  at  once  applied  to 
the  government  for  money,  arms,  and  ammuni- 
tion for  the  relief  of  the  ittlaud  of  Sauto  Domin- 
go, then  rent  by  civil  discord.  The  iufluence  of 
the  Revolution  in  America  had  produced  much 
commotion  iu  Fnince,  and  the  first  terrible 
throes  of  the  French  Revolution  were  felt  in 
1791.  The  vacillating  and  confiictiiig  decrees 
of  the  French  National  Assembly  on  the  subject 
of  citizenship  had  given  rise  in  Sauto  Domingo 
to  a  warm  controversy  as  to  the  political  rights 
of  the  free  mulattoes.  They  were  a  class  con- 
siderable iq  numbers  and  property,  and  the  con- 
troversy was  attended  with  some  bloodshed. 
The  slaves  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cape  Fran- 
(ais,  the  northern  dintnct  of  the  island,  who 
were  ten  times  mure  numerous  than  the  white 
people  and  mulattoes  united,  had  suddenly  ris- 
en in  insurrection,  destroying  all  the  sugar-plan- 
tations on  the  rich  plain  of  the  cape  and  threat- 
ening the  city  with  destruction.  Fugitives  from 
this  terrible  scene  fled  to  the  United  States,  and 
thus  gave  emphasis  to  Temay 's  request  The 
supplies  lie  asked  for  towards  the  suppression  of 
this  rebellion  were  readily  granted  by  the  Unit- 
ed States,  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the 
treaty  with  France  in  1778  (which  see). 

ReligiouB  Opinions,  Freedom  of.  The  pnv 
visions  of  the  first  constitutions  of  the  states  be- 
trayed a  struggle  between  ancient  bigotry  and 
gx*owing  liberality.  When  the  Revolution  broke 
out,  Congregationalism  constituted  the  estab- 
lished religion  in  Massachusetts,  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  Connecticut.  Tbe  Church  of  England 
enjoyed  a  similar  civil  support  in  all  the  South- 
ern colonies,  and  partially  so  in  New  York  and 
New  Jersey.  Only  in  Rhode  Island,  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  Delaware  the  equality  of  all  Protestant 
sects  was  acknowledged,  caused  by  tbe  lasting 
impressions  given  by  Roger  Williams  and  Will- 
iam Penn.  In  the  ^ast  two  «olonies  this  equal- 
ity was  extended  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Cburch. 
The  constitution  of  Massachusetts  seemed  to 
guarantee  entire  freedom  of  religious  opinions 
and  the  equality  of  all  sects,  yet  the  Legislature 
was  expressly  authorized  and  implicitly  required 
to  provide  for  the  siipport  of  ministera,  and  to 
compel  attendance  on  their  services  —  a  clause 
against  which  the  peopk)  of  Boston  protested 


and  struggled  in  vain.  The  Legislature  wa« 
quiok  to  avail  itself  of  the  constitutional  re- 
quirement and  permission.  They  passed  laws 
subjecting  to  heavy  penalties  any  who  might 
question  i-eceived  notions  as  to  the  nature,  attri- 
bntes,  and  functions  of  the  Deity,  or  the  divine 
inspiration  of  any  book  of  the  Old  or  New  Tes- 
tament, reviving,  in  part,  the  old  colonial  laws 
against  blasphemy.  Similar  laws  remained  in 
force  in  Connecticut  (under  the  charter)  and 
were  re-enacted  in  New  Hampshire.  In  those 
three  states  Cougi-egationalism  continued  to  en- 
joy the  prerogatives  of  an  Established  Church, 
and  to  be  supported  by  taxes  from  which  it  was 
not  easy  for  dissenters  to  escaite,  nor  possible 
except  by  contributing  to  the  support  of  some 
other  Church  which  they  regularly  attended. 
The  ministers,  once  chosen,  held  their  places  for 
life,  and  had  a  legal  claim  for  their  stipulated 
salaries,  unless  dismissed  for  cause  deemed  suf- 
ficient by  a  council  mutually  chosen  from  among 
the  ministers  and  members  of  the  neighboring 
churches.  A  great  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  Church  of  England  were  loyalists  daring  the 
Revolution,  and  the  Church  lost  the  establish- 
ment it  had  possessed  in  the  Southern  colonies. 
In  South  Carolina  the  second  constitution  de- 
clared the  **  Christian  Protestant  religion ''  to  be 
the  established  religion  of  the  state.  All  persons 
acknowledging  one  God  and  a  future  state  of 
rewards  and  punishments  were  to  be  freely  tol- 
erated ;  and  if  in  atldition  they  held  Christianity 
to  be  the  true  religion,  and  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments to  be  inspired,  they  might  fonn  church- 
es of  their  own  entitled  to  be  admitted  as  a  part 
of  the  establishment.  In  Maryland  a  "  general 
and  equal  tax ''  was  authorized  for  the  snp])ort 
of  the  Christian  religion,  but  no  Assembly  ever 
exercise<l  the  power  to  lay  such  tax.  The  con- 
stitutions of  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Dela- 
ware, North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Geor- 
gia expressly  repudiated  the  compulsory  system 
in  religious  matters,  and  in  the  constitution  of 
Virginia  no  mention  was  made  of  the  matter. 
By  act,  in  1785,  all  religious  tests  in  Virginia 
were  abrogated.  This  act  was  framed  by  the 
earnest  efibrts  of  Jefterson  and  Madison,  second- 
ed by  the  Baptists,  Presbyterians,  and  other  dis- 
senters. It  was  to  prevent  an  eflfort^ favored  by 
Washington,  Patrick  Henry,  and  others,  to  pass 
a  law  iu  conformity  to  the  ecclesiastical  system 
in  New  England,  compelling  all  to  contribute  to 
the  support  of  some  minister.  By  the  constitu- 
tions of  New  York,  Delawara,  and  Maryland, 
priests  or  ministers  of  religion  were  disqualified 
from  holding  any  political  office  whatever.  In 
Georgia  they  could  not  be  members  of  the  As- 
sembly. All  gifts  for  pious  uses  were  prohibited 
by  the  constitution  of  Maryland,  except  grants 
of  land  not  exceeding  two  acres  each,  as  sites  for 
churches  and  church-yards.  In  several  of  the 
states  religious  tests  were  maintained.  The  old 
prejudices  against  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
could  not  be  easily  laid  aside.  In  New  Hamp- 
shire, New  Jersey,  North  and  South  Carolina, 
and  Georgia  the  chief  officers  of  state  were  re- 
quired to  be  Protestants.  In  Massachusetts  and 
Maryland  all  officers  must  declare  their  belief 
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in  the  Christiau  religion ;  in  Soath  Carolina  tliey 
niU8t  believe  in  a  future  Btate  of  pnuiisbments 
and  rewards ;  in  North  Carolina  and  Pennsylva- 
nia they  yvere  required  to  acknowledge  the  in- 
spirotton  of  the  Old  and  New  TestameutB,  and 
in  Delaware  to  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
.Trinity.  In  1784  Rhode  Island  repealed  a  law 
ao  repngnaut  to  its  charter,  by  which  Roman 
Catholics  were  prohibited  from  becoming  vot- 
ers. The  old  colonial  laws  for  the  observance 
of  Sunday  as  a  day  of  rest  continued  in  force  in 
all  the  colonies.  The  national  Constitution  (Ar- 
ticle YI.,  clause  3) declared  that "  no  religious  test 
shall  ever  be  required  as  a  qualification  to  any 
office  or  public  trust  under  the  United  States.'^ 
At  the  first  session  of  the  First  Congress,  held 
Maroh  4, 1789,  many  amendments  to  the  Consti- 
tution were  offered,  and  ten  of  them  were  adopt- 
ed and  ratified  by  the  reqnii-ed  number  of  stat« 
legislatures  in  Decerulier,  1791.  The  first  amend- 
ment was  as  follows :  ''  Congress  shall  pass  no 
law  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion,  or 
prohibiting  the  free  exereise  thereof/'  This  was 
a  direct  blow  at  the  clauses  dictated  by  bigotry 
iii  several  of  the  state  constitutions,  and  was  ef- 
fectual in  time. 

Religious  Sooietiea  At  the  foundation  of  our 
Republic  the  chief  religious  societies  were  Bap- 
tists, Congregationalists,  Dutch  Reformed,  Epis- 
copalians, Methodists,  Presbyterians,  Lutherans, 
Roman  Catholics,  Moravians,  and  Friends.  Since 
then  other  denominations  hav^arisen,  and  there 
were  in  1876  twenty -seven  distinct  religious 
sects  in  the  United  States.  In  1870  these  bodies 
had  an  aggregate  of  72,459  organizations;  63,082 
edifices ;  21,685,082  sittings,  or  about  one  sitting 
for  every  two  of  the  populatiou,  and  property 
valned  at  |354,485,581. 

Remarkable  Coinoidenoe.  On  the  4th  of 
July,  1826,  Thomas  Jefferson  and  John  Adams 
died,  almost  at  the  same  hour.  They  were  both 
members  of  the  committee  that  framed  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence ;  both  signed  it ;  both 
bad  been  American  ministers  at  European  courts; 
both  had  been  Vice-Presidents  and  Presidents  of 
the  United  States,  and  both  had  lived  to  a  great 
age.  Adams  died  at  Quiucy,  Mass.,  at  the  age 
of  almost  ninety -one  years;  Jefferson  died  at 
Monticello,  Va.,  at  the  age  of  almost  eighty-four 
years.  They  died  exactly  fifty  years  (almost  to 
an  hour)  after  they  had  cast  their  votes  in  favor 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Remonstrance  of  the  Itegialature  of  Penn- 
sylvania on  the  State  of  the  Army  (1777). 
Howe  bad  full  possession  of  Philadelphia  and  of 
the  Delaware  below,  and  Pennsylvania  was  di- 
vided among  its  people  and  in  its  Legislature  by 
political  factions.  General  uneasiness  prevailed ; 
and  when  Washington  with  a  small  and  wretch- 
edly furnislied  Bvmy  that  crimsoned  the  snow  on 
its  mareh  from  bleeding  bare  feet  sought  refuge 
ill  winter- quarters  at  Valley  Forge,  the  Penn- 
sylvania Legislature  adopted  a  remonstrance 
against  that  measnre.  To  this  cruel  missive 
Washington  replied,  after  censuring  the  quar- 
termaster-general (Mifflin),  a  Pennsylvanian,  for 
neglect  of  duty :  *^  For  the  want  of  a  two  days' 


supply  of  provisions,  an  opportunity  scarcely 
ever  offered  of  taking  an  advantage  of  the  ene- 
my that  has  not  been  either  totally  obstracted 
or  greatly  impeded.  Men  are  confined  in  hos- 
pitals or  in  farmers'  houses  for  want  of  shoes. 
We  have  this  day  [Dec.  23]  no  less  than  2873 
men  in  camp  unfit  for  duty  because  they  are 
barefooted  and  otherwise  naked.  Our  whole 
strength  in.  Continental  troops  amounts  to  no 
more  than  8200  in  camp  fit  for  duty.  Since  the 
4th  inst.,  our  numbers  fit  for  duty,  from  hard- 
ships and  exposures,  have  decreased  yearly  2000 
men.  Numbers  are  still  obliged  to  sit  all  night 
by  fires.  Gentlemen  reprobate  going  into  win- 
ter-quarters as  much  as  if  they  thought  the  sol- 
diers were  made  of  sticks  or  stones.  I  can  as- 
sure those  gentlemen  that  it  is  a  much  easier 
and  less  distressing  thing  to  draw  remonstrances 
iu  a  comfortable  room  by  a  good  fireside  than  to 
occupy  a  cold,  bleak  hill,  and  sleep  under  frost 
and  snow  without  clothes  or  blankets.  Howev- 
er, although  they  seem  to  have  little  feeling  for 
the  naked  and  distressed  soldiers,  I  feel  super- 
abundantly for  them ;  and  from  my  soul  I  pity 
those  miseries  which  it  is  neither  in  my  power 
to  relieve  or  prevent." 

Removal  of  the  Seat  of  Government  to 
"Waahington.  This  was  effected  in  the  summer 
of  1800.  It  seemed  like  transferring  it  to  a  wil- 
derness. Only  the  north  wing  of  the  Capitol 
was  finished,  and  that  was  fitted  up  to  accom- 
modate both  Houses  of  Congress.  The  Presi- 
dent's house  was'finished  externally,  bnt  much 
had  to  be  done  on  the  inside.  There  was  only 
one  good  tavern,  and  that  was  insufficient  to  ac- 
commodate half  the  Congressmen.  There  was 
only  a  path  through  an  alder  swamp  along  the 
li  ne  of  PennsylvaniaAvenne  from  the  President's 
house  to  the  Capitol.  Mrs.  Adams  wrote  concern- 
ing the  President's  house  that  it  was  superb  in 
design,  but  then  dreary  beyond  endurance.  '*  I 
could  content  myself  almost  anywhere  for  three 
months,"  she  said, ''  but, surrounded  with  forests, 
can  you  believe  that  wood  is  not  to  be  had,  be- 
cause people  cannot  be  found  to  cut  and  cart  it ! 
.  .  .  We  have,  indeed,  come  into  a  new  country." 
The  public  offices  had  hardly  been  established 
iu  the  city  when  the  War-office,  a  wooden  struct- 
ure,  took  fire  and  was  burned  with  many  valu- 
able papers. 

Rensaelaerwyok,  the  seat  of  Patroon  Van 
Rensselaer  (see  Patroons\  equalled  in  population 
iu  1638  the  rest  of  the  province  of  New  Nethei- 
land.  It  did  not  include  Fort  Orange  (Albany), 
which  was  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Dutch 
West  Indian  Company  through  the  director  at 
Fort  Amsterdam.  The  government  was  vested 
in  two  commissaries,  one  of  whom  acted  as  presi- 
dent, and  two  councillors,  assisted  by  a  secreta- 
ry, schout-fiscal,  and  marshal.  The  commissa- 
ries and  councillors  composed  a  court  for  the 
trial  of  all  cases,  civil  and  criminal,  from  which, 
however,  an  appeal  lay  to  the  director  and  oouu- 
cil  at  Fort  Amsterdam.  The  code  was  the  Ro- 
man-Dutch law  as  administered  in  Holland.  The 
population  consisted  principally  of  farmers,  who 
emigrated  at  their  own  expense,  other  husband- 
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men  sent  ont  by  the  patroon  to  establish  and 
cultivate  boweries,  or  fanns,  on  shares  or  by  rent, 
and  farm-servants  indentured  for  a  tenn  of  years. 
From  the  very  foundation  of  the  "Colonie,"  as 
it  was  called,  there  were  disputes  between  the 
patroon  and  his  tenants.  (See  AuH-ReHHam.) 
For  a  long  time  there  was  a  clashing  of  author- 
ity between  the  director  of  the  Province  and  the 
commissary  of  the  "  Colonic.^ 

Reorganisation  of  Civil  Gtovemment  (1781). 
After  much  discussion,  the  Congress  determined, 
early  in  1781,  to  abandon  the  old  system  of  cur- 
rying on  the  varions  departments  of  the  govern- 
ment by  boards  and  committees,  and  to  put  for- 
eign aifairs,  war,  marine,  and  finance  under  a 
single  head  in  each.  The  first  of  these  offices 
was  filled  (June,  1781)  by  Rol)ert  Morris,  the 
chief  financier  of  the  nation,  under  the  title  of 
Superintendent  of  Finance.  A  foreign  bureau 
was  established  equivalent  to  onr  present  de- 
partment of  state.  At  the  head  of  which  was 
placed  Robert  R.  Livingston,  who  was  styled 
Secretary  of  Foreign  Attairs.  General  Alex- 
ander McDougall  was  made  Secretary  of  tlie 
Marine,  and  Richard  Peters  Secretary  of 
War.  Mr.  Livingston  had  two  under -secreta- 
ries— Louis  R.  Morris  and  Peter  S.  Duponcean 
— and  two  clerks.  Rev.  Mr.  Tetanl,  of  Phila- 
delphia, was  made  translator  of  the  department. 

Reorganisation  of  the  Continental  Army 

(1775).  Dnring  the  campaign  which  resulted  in 
the  loss  of  New  York,  a  retreat  before  a  snperior 
force  across  New  Jersey,  and  the  encampment  of 
the  shattered  fugitive  American  army  on  Penn- 
sylvania soil,  Washington  had  been  in  constant 
correspondence  with  the  Congress  on  the  sub- 
ject of  a  reorganization  of  the  troops  in  the 
field.  He  had  represented  in  the  strongest  terms 
the  wastefulness,  as  well  as  the  dangerous  un- 
certainty, of  the  system  of  short  enlistments  and 
militia  drafts,  and  its  total  incompatibility  with 
system,  order,  and  discipline.  Numbers  had  not 
been  wanting.  Already  there  had  been  47,000 
Continentals  and  27,000  militia  in  the  field,  but 
this  vast  anny  presented  a  series  of  dissolving 
views.  There  was  neither  order  nor  discipline, 
and  consequently  there  was  dangerous  weak 
ness.  "  The  government  of  the  army,"  Wash 
ington  wrote  to  Congreas,  to  be  effective,  "  must 
be  a  perfect  despotism.''  To  that  the  militia 
would  not  submit,  and  when  they  were  with 
regulars,  their  insubordination  was  communi- 
cated to  the  latter,  whose  annual  term  of  service 
expired  almost  before  they  had  learned  the  du- 
ties *of  a  soldier.  In  the  Congress,  in  the  state 
legislatures,  and  among  the  people  there  pre- 
vailed an  abhorrence  of  a  standing  army,  and 
there  was  a  general  disinclination  to  enlist  for 
long  periods.  Yet  the  important  fact  was  rec- 
ognized, that  to  continue  the  war  a  standing 
army  must  be  created.  A  committee  of  Con- 
gress, who  had  conferred  with  Washington  on 
Harlem  Heighta,  had  matured  a  plan  in  accord- 
ance with  his  views,  and  it  was  adopted  by 
Congress.  All  the  scattered  troops  were  to  com- 
pose one  grand  army,  to  consist  of  eighty  bat- 
talions of  750  men  each,  to  be  raised  in  the  sev- 


eral states  in  proportion  to  their  assnmed  popu- 
lation and  ability,  as  follows:  Massachusetts 
and  Virginia,  each  15  battalions ;  Pennsylvania, 
12;  North  Carolina,  9;  Connecticnt,  8;  South 
Carolina,  6 ;  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  4  each ; 
New  Hampshire  and  Maryland,  3  each  ;  Rhode 
Island,  2;  and  Delaware  and  Georgia,  1  each. 
The  men  were  to  bo  enlisted  for  the  war,  and 
to  be  entitled  at  the  end  of  their  service  to  a 
land-bounty  of  100  acres.  Colonels  were  to  have 
500  acres,  and  inferior  officers  an  intermediate 
quantity  according  to  their  rank.  A  bounty  of 
twenty  dollars  was  to  be  given  to  each  recniit. 
A  regiment  raised  by  Colonel  Hasen  in  Canada 
was  to  be  kept  up,  to  be  recruited  in  any  of  the 
states,  and  hence  known  as  *'  Congress's  Own." 
It  was  soon  found  to  be  difficult  to  get  recniits 
*^for  the  war,"  and  an  option  was  allowed  to 
recruit  for  three  years  and  not  receive  any 
land -bounty.  The  states  were  to  enlist  their 
respective  qnotas,  and  to  provide  them  with 
arms  and  clothing ;  but  the  expense  of  these  op- 
erations, as  well  as  the  pay  of  the  soldiers  in  the 
field,  was  to  be  finally  a  common  charge.  Colo- 
nels and  all  inferior  officers  were  to  be  appoint- 
ed by  the  respective  states,  but  to  be  commis- 
sioned by  Congress.  National  founderies  and 
laboratories  for  the  manufacture  of  arms  and 
military  stores  were  speedily  set  up  at  Carlisle, 
Penn.,  and  Springfield,  Mass.  To  promote  en- 
listments, several  of  the  states  ottered  large  ad- 
ditional bounties,  but  Washington  and  the  Con- 
gress protested  against  the  practice  as  injnri- 
ons.  The  latter,  however,  offered  eight  dollars 
to  every  i)erson  who  should  obtain  a  recruit. 
Even  this  apparently  large  army,  if  promptl}' 
recruited,  did  not  seem  sufficient  to  Washing- 
ton, and  the  Congress  authorized  him  (Dec. 27) 
to  enlist  and  officer  an  additional  force.  (See 
Dictatorship  Conferred  on  Washington.) 

Reorganization  of  the  Union  (1865).  Several 
of  the  state  governments  had  been  paralyzed 
and  disorganized  by  the  terrible  convulsions 
produced  hy  the  Civil  War.  A  hoary  and  deei>- 
seated  social  system  had  been  overthrown,  and 
in  a  nnmber  of  the  states  business'of  every  kind, 
public  and  private,  had  become  deranged.  It 
was  necessary  for  the  national  government  to 
put  forth  its  powers  for  the  reorganization  of 
the  Union  politically,  as  a  preliminary  measure 
for  its  peaceful  and  healthful  progress.  There 
was  nothing  to  recon struct j  for  nothing  had  been 
destroyed.  No  state  had  been  severed  from  the 
body  of  the  Republic.  At  the  end  of  the  war 
each  state,  geographically  and  politically,  re- 
mained as  it  was  before,  and  only  needed  its 
vitality  to  be  resuscitated  to  cansa  it  to  go  on 
with  vigor  as  an  equal  component  of  the  Union. 
President  Johnson  took  a  preliminary  step  tow- 
ards the  reorganization  by  proclaiming  (April 
29, 18()5)  the  removal  of  restrictions  upon  com- 
mercial intercourse  among  all  the  states.  A 
month  later  (May  29)  he  issued  a  proclamation 
stating  the  terms  by  which  the  people  of  the 
disorganized  states,  with  8pecifie<l  exceptions, 
might  receive  full  amnesty  and  pardon,  and  l>e 
reinvested  with  the  right  to  exercise  the  func- 
tions of  citizenship  supposed  to  have  been  de- 
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stray ed  by  participation  in  the  insurrection. 
Tliis  was  soon  followed  by  the  appoiutmeut  by 
the  President  of  provisional  governors  for  the 
seven  states  which  originally  formed  the  league 
known  as  the  *'  Confederate  States  of  America'' 
(which  see).  These  governors  he  clothed  with 
authority  to  assemble  citizens  in  convention 
who  had  taken  the  amnesty  oath,  with  power  to 
reorganize  state  governments  and  secure  the 
election  of  representatives  in  the  national  Con- 
gress. The  President's  plan  was  to  restore  to 
the  states  named  their  former  position  in  the 
Union  without  any  provision  for  securing  to  the 
emancipated  slaves  the  right  to  the  exercise  of 
citizenship  which  an  amendment  to  the  national 
Constitntion  (see  Thirteenth  Amendmentf  The), 
then  before  the  state  legislatures  for  considera- 
tion, would  entitle  them  to.  The  President's 
provisional  governors  were  active  in  carrying 
out  his  plan  of  reorganization  before  the  meet- 
ing of  Congress,  fearing  that  body  might  inter- 
fere with  it.  Meanwhile  the  requisite  number 
of  states  ratified  the  Thirteenth  Amendment. 
Late  in  June  the  order  for  a  blockade  of  South- 
ern ports  was  rescinded ;  most  of  the  restric- 
tions npon  inter-state  commerce  were  removed 
in  August ;  state  prisoners  were  paroled  in  Oc- 
tober; and  the  first  act  of  Congress  after  its 
meeting  in  December,  1865,  was  the  ropealing 
of  tlie  act  authorizing  the  susi>ension  of  the 
privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  Five  of 
the  disorganized  states  had  then  ratified  the 
Thirteenth  Amendment,  caused  the  formation  of 
state  constitutions,  and  elected  representatives 
thereunder ;  and  the  President  had  directed  the 
newly  elected  governors  (some  of  whom  had 
been  active  participants  in  the  insurrection)  to 
take  the  place  of  the  provisional  governors. 
These  events  had  greatly  disturbed  the  loyal 
people.  It  seemed  evident  that  the  President, 
in  violation  of  his  solemn  pledges  to  the  freed- 
men  and  the  nation,  was  preparing  to  place  the 
pnblic  affairs  of  the  United  States  under  the 
control  of  those  who  had  sought  to  destroy  the 
Union.  Within  six  months  after  his  accidental 
elevation  to  the  presidential  chair  he  was  at 
open  war  with  the  party  whose  suffrages  had 
given  him  his  high  honors.  He  had  usui*ped 
powers  which  the  Constitution  conferred  exclu- 
sively npon  Congress.  That  body  clearly  per- 
ceived the  usurpation,  and  their  first  business 
of  moment  was  to  take  up  the  subject  of  reor- 
ganization. On  the  first  day  of  the  session  (Dec. 
4, 1885)  Congress  appointed  what  was  called  a 
'*  Reconstruction  Committee."  It  should  have 
been  called  a  Reorganization  Committee.  It  was 
composed  of  nine  members  of  the  House  and  six 
of  the  Senate.  Their  duties  were  to  "  inquire 
into  the  condition  of  the  states  which  formed 
the  so -culled  Confederate  States  of  America, 
and  report  whether  they,  or  any  of  them,  were 
entitled  to  be  represented  in  Congress."  It  was 
resolved  that  until  such  report  should  be  made, 
representatives  from  those  states  should  not 
take  seats  in  Congress.  This  was  a  virtual  con- 
demnation of  the  President's  unlawful  acts.  The 
angry  chief  magistrate  resented  it,  and  de- 
nounced by  name  members  of  Congress  who  op- 


posed his  will.  He  uniformly  vetoed  acts  passed 
by  Congress,  but  his  vetoes  were  impotent  for 
mischief,  for  the  bills  were  passed  over  them  by 
very  large  majorities.  His  conduct  so  disgusted 
his  cabinet  ministers  that  they  all  resigned  in 
March,  1866,  excepting  the  Secretary  of  War 
(Mr.  Stanton),  who  retained  his  position  at  that 
critical  time  for  the  public  good.  Congress 
pressed  forward  the  work  of  I'eorganization  in 
spite  of  the  Pi-esident's  factious  opposition.  Late 
in  July  Tennessee  was  reorganized,  and  took  its 
place  in  the  councils  of  the  nation.  The  Presi- 
dent's high-handed  acts  finally  caused  his  im- 
peachment, when,  after  a  trial,  he  was  acquitted 
by  one  vote.  He  was  succeeded  in  office  by  Gen- 
eral Grant,  Mareh  4, 1869.  Finally,  the  disorgan- 
ized states^  having  complied  with  the  require- 
ments of  Congress,  the  Union  was  fully  restored 
in  May,  1872.  On  the  23d  of  that  month  every  seat 
in  Congress  was  filled  for  the  first  time  since  the 
winter  of  1860-61  (a  period  of  more  than  eleven 
years),  when  members  from  several  of  the  slave- 
labor  states  abandoned  them.  (See  Civil  Rights 
BUI;  Fi-eedmen's  Bureau ;  Tenure  of  Office  Act,) 

Representative  Government,  First,  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. The  government  of  Massachusetts 
colony,  in  its  popular  branch,  was  purely  demo- 
cratic until  1634.  The  freemen,  dissatisfied  by 
the  passage  of  obnoxious  laws  by  the  magis- 
trates and  clergy,  sent  a  delegation,  composed 
of  two  representatives  from  each  town,  to  re- 
quest a  sight  of  the  charter.  Its  inspection 
satisfied  them  that  to  the  freemen,  and  not  to 
the  magistrates,  belonged  the  legislative  power. 
They  asked  the  governor's  opinion.  He  replieil 
that  the  freemen  were  now  too  many  (not  over 
three  hundred)  to  meet  as  a  legislature,  and  also 
gave  an  opinion  that  the  ^^ commons"  were  not 
yet  furnished  with  a  body  of  men  fit  to  make 
laws.  He  proposed  that  a  certain  number  of 
freemen  should  be  appointed  yearly,  not  to  make 
laws,  but  to  prefer  grievances  to  the  Court  of 
Assistants,  whose  consent  might  also  be  required 
to  all  assessments  of  money  or  grants  of  lands. 
They  insisted  upon  less  restricted  power;  and 
when  the  General  Court,  composed  of  freemen, 
met,  that  body  claimed  for  itself  all  the  powers 
which  the  charter  clearly  granted  them.  The 
magistrates  were  compelled  to  yield ;  and  it  was 
arranged  that  while  all  the  freemen  should  as- 
semble annually  for  the  choice  of  officers,  they 
should  be  represented  by  delegates  elected  by 
the  people  in  the  other  three  sessions  of  the 
court  (see  Massachusetts,  First  Royal  Charter  for), 
to  '^deal  on  their  behalf  in  the  public  aflairs  of 
the  commonwealth,"  and  for  that  purpose  "to 
have  devised  to  them  the  full  voice  and  power 
of  all  the  said  freemen."  By  this  political  rev- 
olution representative  government  was  first  es- 
tablished in  Massachusetts.  The  first  represent- 
ative Legislature,  composed  of  three  delegates 
from  each  of  the. eight  principal  plantations, 
met  with  the  magistrates  in  May,  1634.  This 
was  the  second  government  of  the  kind  estab- 
lished in  America. 

Representative  Government  in  New  York. 
Its  germs  were  planted  in  New  Nctherland,  when, 
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ID  1641|  Goyeruor  Kieft  snmmoned  all  tho  mas- 
ters and  heads  of  fainilies  to  meet  at  Fort  Am- 
sterdam to  bear  with  him  the  responsibility  of 
making  an  unrighteous  war  on  the  Indians. 
(See  Kieft,  William,)  When  they  met,  Kieft 
submitted  the  question  whether  a  murder  late- 
ly committed  by  a  savage  on  a  Hollander,  for 
a  mnrder  committed  by  a  Hollander  on  a  sav- 
age many  years  before,  ought  not  to  be  avenged ; 
and,  in  case  the  Indians  would  not  give  up 
the  murderer,  whether  it  would  not  be  just  to 
destroy  the  whole  village  to  which  he  be- 
longed T  The  people  chose  twelve  of  their  num- 
ber to  represent  them.  These  were  Jacques 
Bertyn,  Maryn  Adriaensen,  Jan  Jausen  Dam, 
Hendrick  Jansen,  David  Pietersen  de  Vries,  Ja- 
cob Stoftelsen,  Abram  Molenaar,  Frederick  Lnb- 
bertsen,  Jochem  Pietersen  Kuyter,Gtorrit  Dirck- 
sen,  George  Rapelje,  and  Abraham  Planck — all 
Hollandei-s.  The  action  of  the  twelve  was  con- 
trary to  Kieft's  wishes,  and  he  afterwards  dis- 
solved this  first  representative  assembly  and 
forbade  the  assembling  of  another.  An  appall- 
ing crisis  in  1643  caused  Kieft  to  call  for  popu- 
lar counsellors,  and  the  people  chose  eight  men 
to  represent  them.  This  second  representative 
assembly  consisted  of  Jochem  Pietersen  Kny- 
ter,  Jan  Jansen  Dam,  Barent  Dircksen,  Abra- 
ham Pietersen,  Isaaic  AUerton  (a  Puritan  who 
came  over  in  the  Mat/flawei',  and  was  then  a  mer- 
chant in  New  Amsterdam),  Thomas  Hall  (an- 
other Englishman),  GeiTit  Wolfertsen,  and  Cor- 
nelius Meylyn,  the  patroon  of  Staten  Island. 
On  the  arrival  of  Stuyvesant  as  governor  of 
New  Netherland,  he  organized  a  council  of  nine 
men,  who  in  a  degree  represented  the  (yeople. 
A  circumstance  now  favored  the  growth  of  re- 
.  publicanism  in  the  colony.  The  tiuances  were 
in  such  a  low  state  that  taxation  was  absolutely 
necessary.  The  principle  that  'taxation  with- 
out representation  is  tyranny  "  had  prevailed  in 
Holland  since  1477.  Stuyvesant  was  compelled 
to  respect  it,  for  he  feared  the  States-General ; 
so  he  called  a  convention  of  citizens  (1647),  and 
directed  them  to  choose  eighteen  of  their  best 
men  from  whom  he  might  select  nine  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  tax -payers.  He  hedged  this 
representative  assembly  as  tightly  as  possible 
with  restrictions.  The  first  nine  were  to  choose 
their  successors,  so  that  he  need  not  go  to  the 
people  again.  They  nourished  the  prolific  seed 
of  democracy  then  planted.  Stuyvesant  tried 
to  stifle  its  growth ;  persecution  promoted  it. 
Settlers  from  New  England  were  now  many 
among  the  Dutch,  and  imbibed  their  republican 
sentiments.  Finally,  late  in  the  autumn  of 
1653,  nineteen  delegates,  who  represented  eight 
villages  or  communities,  assembled  at  the  City 
Hall  in  New  Amst'Crdam,  without  the  governor's 
consent,  to  take  measures  for  the  public  good. 
They  demanded  that  "  no  new  laws  shall  be  en- 
acted but  with  the  consent  of  the  people,  that 
none  shall  be  appointed  to  o'fflce  but  with  the 
approbation  of  the  people,  and  that  obscure  and 
obsolete  laws  shall  never  be  revived."  Stuyve- 
sant, angered  by  what  he  called  their  imperti- 
nence, onlered  them  to  disperse  on  pain  of  pun- 
ishment, saying :  "  We  derive  our  authority  fix)m 


God  and  the  Company,  not  from  a  few  ignorant 
subjects."  The  deputies  paid  very  little  atteu- 
tion  to  the  wishes  or  commands  of  the  irate  gov- 
ernor, who  was  an  honest  despot.  When  they 
adjourned  they  invited  the  governor  to  a  colla- 
tion, but  he  wonld  not  sanction  their  proceed- 
ings by  his  presence.  They  bluntly  told  him 
there  wonld  be  another  convention  soon,  and  he 
might  prevent  it  if  he  could.  He  stormed,  but 
prudently  yielded  to  the  demands  of  the  people 
for  another  convention,  and  issued  a  call.  Tbe 
delegates  met  (Dec.  10, 1653)  in  New  Amsterdam. 
Of  the  eight  districts  represented,  four  were 
Dutch  and  four  English.  Of  the  nineteen  dele- 
gates, ten  were  Dut<ch  and  nine  English.  Bax- 
ter, English  secretary  of  the  colony,  led  the 
English  delegates.  He  drew  np  a  remonstrance 
against  the  tyrannous  rnle  of  the  governor. 
Stuyvesant  met  the  severe  document  with  his 
usual  pluck,  denouncing  it  and  the  assembly, 
every  member  of  which  signed  it;  and  nntil 
the  end  of  his  administration  (1664)  he  was  at 
"swords'  points"  with  the  representatives  of 
the  people,  who  more  and  more  acquired  legis- 
lative functions  under  Dut«h  and  English  rule 
nntil  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  when 
the  Assembly  was  the  most  powerful  branch  of 
the  colonial  government. 

Reprisal  In  1646,  while  Captain  Dobson,  in 
a  vessel  of  eighty  tons  fitted  out  at  Boston,  was 
trading  with  the  natives  at  Cape  Sable,  3S\  S., 
D'Aulnay,  the  Fi-ench  governor,  sent  twenty  men 
from  Port  Royal,  who  captured  the  vessel  and 
took  it  to  the  latter  port,  where  ship  and  cargo 
were  confiscated  and  the  men  sent  home.  Ves- 
sel and  cargo  were  valued  at  $5000.  (See  La 
Tovr  in  Acadia.) 

RepriBal,  Letters  of,  in  national  law,  the 
authorization  of  the  capture  of  jiroperty  belong- 
ing to  the  subjects  of  a  foreign  power  in  satinfac- 
tion  of  losses  sustained  by  a  citizen  of  the  captur- 
ing state.     (See  Letter*  of  Marque  and  KepiHsal.) 

Reprisal,  The  Privateer.  The  ship  that  car- 
ried Franklin  to  France,  having  replenished  in 
the  port  of  Nantes,  cruised  off  the  French  coast 
and  captured  several  prizes  from  the  English. 
The  American  privateei-s  were  permitted  to  enter 
French  ports  in  cases  of  extreme  emergency,  and 
there  to  receive  supplies  only  sufficient  for  a  voy- 
age to  their  own  port« ;  but  the  lieprieal  continued 
to  cruise  off  the  French  coast  after  leaving  port, 
and  captured  the  English  royal  packet  between 
Falmouth  and  Lisbon.  With  this  and  five  other 
prizes,  she  entered  the  harbor  of  L'Orient,  the 
captain  saying  he  intended  to  send  them  to 
America.  Stoimont,  the  English  ambassador 
at  Paris,  hurried  to  Vergennes  to  demand  that 
the  captain,  with  his  crews,  cargoes,  and  shi|is, 
should  be  given  up.  **  You  have  come  too  late,** 
said  the  minister;  "orders  have  already  been 
sent  that  the  American  ship  and  her  prizes 
must  immediately  put  to  sea.''  The  Bepriml 
continued  to  cruise  in  European  waters  until 
captured  in  the  summer  of  1777. 

Republican  Army,  The,  abandoned  Canada 
in  1776.  General  John  Thomas  was  sent  to 
take  the  command  of  the  patriot  troops  in  Can- 
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ado.  He  arrived  at  Qtiebeo  May  1, 1776,  aiul 
fouDd  nineteen  hundred  soldiers,  one  half  of 
Tvhom  were  sick  with  small-pox  and  other  dis- 
eases. Some  of  them  were  also  clamorous  for  a 
discliarge,  for  their  term  of  enlistment  had  ex- 
pired. He  was  about  to  retreat  up  the  St.  Law- 
rence, when  reinforcements  for  Carleton  arrived, 
and  the  garrison  of  Quebec  sallied  out  and  at- 
tacked the  Americans,  who  in  their  weakness 
fled  far  np  the  river  to  the  month  of  the  Sorel. 
There  General  Thomas  died  of  the  small-pox 
(June  2),  when  the  command  devolved  on  Gen- 
eral Sullivan.  After  meeting  with  disaster  at 
Three  Rivers,  the  latter  was  compelled  to  fly  up 
the  Sorel  before  an  approaching  force  under 
Bnrgoyne,  and  he  pressed  on  by  Chambly  to  St. 
John.  Arnold,  at  Montreal,  seeing  approach- 
ing danger,  had  abandoned  that  city  and  joined 
Sullivan  at  Chambly ;  and  on  the  17th  of  June 
all  the  American  troops  in  Canada  were  at  that 
post.  They  were  in  a  most  pitiable  plight. 
Nearly  one  half  of  them  were  sick ;  all  were 
half- clod,  and  were  scantily  fed  with  salted 
meat  and  hard  bread.  The  force  was  too  weak 
to  make  a  stand  at  St.  John  against  the  slowly 
pursning  army  of  Burgoyne,  and  they  continued 
their  flight  to  Crown  Point  in  open  boats,  with- 
out awnings,  exposing  the  sick  to  the  flery  sun 
and  drenching  rain.  Terrible  were  their  suf- 
erings  at  Crown  Point.  Every  spot  and  every 
thing  seemed  infected  with  disease.  For  a 
short  time  the  troops  were  poorly  housed,  half- 
naked,  and  inadequately  fed,  tlieir  daily  rations 
being  raw  salted  pork,  hard  bread,  and  unbaked 
flour.  During  two  mouths  the  Northern  Army 
lost,  by  sickness  and  desertion,  full  five  thou- 
sand men,  and  five  thousand  were  left,  and  were 
at  Crown  Point  in  June,  1778.  So  ended,  in 
disaster,  this  remarkable  invasion. 

Republican  Gtovemment  Pint  Proposed. 
After  tlie  proclamation  of  King  George  III. 
(which  see)  in  1775,  Joseph  Hawley,  one  of  the 
stanch  patnots  of  New  England,  wrote  from 
Watertown  to  Samuel  Adams  in  Congress: 
"The  eyes  of  all  the  continent  are  on  your 
body  to  see  whether  you  act  with  firmness 
and  intrepidity — with  the  spirit  and  despatch 
which  our  situation  calls  for.  It  is  time  for 
your  body  to  fix  on  periodical  annual  elections 
— nay,  to  form  into  a  parliament  of  two  houMes.'' 
This  was  the  first  proposition  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  independent  national  government 
for  the  colonies. 

Republican  Party,  Modern,  Birth  of  the. 
The  place  of  the  birth  of  the  Republican  party, 
like  that  of  Homer,  is  claimed  by  several  com- 
munities. It  is  a  matter  of  date  to  be  settled. 
Michigan  claims  that  it  was  at  a  state  conven- 
tion assembled  at  Jackson  July  6, 1854,  a  call 
for  which  was  signed  by  more  than  ten  thou- 
sand persons.  The  "  platform  "  of  the  conven- 
tion was  drawn  up  by  Hon.  Jacob  M.  Howard 
(afterwards  United  States  Senator),  in  which 
the  extension  of  slavery  was  opposed  and  its 
abolition  in  the  District  of  Columbia  agitated. 
The  name  of  "Republican"  was  adopted  by 
the  convention  as  that  of  the  opposition  party. 


Conventions  that  took  a  similar  course  were 
held  as  follows:  Ohio, Wisconsin,  and  Vermont, 
July  13,  and  Massachusetts,  July  19, 1854. 

Republican  Party,  The,  in  1856.  For  some 
time  previous  to  the  canvass  for  a  new  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  in  1856  there  were 
very  apparent  signs  of  the  formation  of  a  new 
party.  The  anti-slavery  element  in  all  politi- 
cal parties  began  more  than  a  year  before  to 
crystallize  into  a  party  opposed  to  the  further 
extension  of  slavery  into  the  territories  of  the 
Union.  It  rapidly  gathered  force  and  bulk  as 
the  election  approached.  It  assumed  giant  pro- 
portions in  the  fall  of  1856,  and  was  called  the 
'^Republican  party."  That  party  had  nomi- 
nated John  C.  Fremont,  of  California,  for  Presi- 
dent. He  was  defeated  by  James  Buchanan; 
but  the  party  still  increased  in  power,  and  in 
1860  elected  its  candidate — Abraham  Lincoln. 
It  continned  to  be  the  dominant  party  in  the 
councils  of  the  nation  until  during  the  admin- 
istration of  President  Hayes,  who  was  elected  in 
1876. 

Republicans.  The  Anti-Federalists  (see  Fed- 
eralUts)  formed  the  basis  of  the  Republican  par- 
ty after  Jefferson  entered  the  cabinet  of  Presi- 
dent Washington.  During  the  discussion  on  the 
national  Constitution  before  it  was  adopted  the 
difference  of  opinion  became  more  and  more  de- 
cidedly marked,  until,  at  the  time  when  the  rat- 
ification was  cousummated,  the  views  of  the  sup- 
porters and  opposers  of  the  Constitution,  called 
Federalists  and  Anti-Federalists,  gradually  crys- 
tallized into  strongly  opposing  creeds.  Jeffer- 
son came  from  France  to  take  his  seat  in  the 
cabinet,  tilled  with  the  radical  sentiments  of  the 
best  of  the  French  revolntiouists,  who  had  be- 
gun the  work  which  afterwards  assumed  the 
horrid  aspect  of  revolution  and  the  Reign  of 
Terror.  He  came  home  glowing  with  the  ani- 
mus of  French  democracy,  and  was  shocked  by 
the  apparent  indifference  of  Washington,  Ham- 
ilton, Adams,  and  others  to  the  claims  of  the 
struggling  French  people  to  the  sympathy  of 
the  Americans.  He  sympathized  with  the  ultra- 
republicans  of  France,  and  was  an  enthusiastic 
admirer  of  a  nation  of  enthusiasts.  His  suspi- 
cions nature  caused  him  to  suspect  those  who 
differed  with  him  in  his  political  views  as  ene< 
mies  of  republicanism;  and  he  had  scarcely 
taken  his  seat  in  Washington's  cabinet  before 
he  declared  his  belief  that  some  of  his  col- 
leagues held  monarchical  views,  and  that  there 
was  a  party  in  the  United  States  secretly  and 
openly  in  favor  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Repub- 
lic. He  did  not  hesitate  to  designate  Hamilton 
as  a  leader  among  them,  and  Washington  was 
soon  alarmed  and  mortified  to  find  that  he  had 
personal  and  political  enemies  in  his  cabinet. 
These  two  men  soou  became  the  acknowledged 
leaders  of  opposing  parties  in  the  nation — Fed- 
eralists and  Anti- Federalists — Hamilton  of  the 
first,  Jefferson  of  the  second.  As  more  digni- 
fied, the  latter  party  took  the  title  of  Republi- 
cans, or  Democrats.  They  called  their  oppo- 
nents the  "  British  party.''  The  latter  retorted 
by  calling  the  Republicans  the  **  French  party." 
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In  the  preflidential  contest  in  1800  the  Repabli- 
cans  defeated  the  Federalists,  and,  after  a  strug^ 
gle  fur  abont  twenty  years  for  political  suprem- 
acy, the  Federal  party  disappeared.  Ftnno^%  Ga- 
zette was  considered  Hamilton's  organ,  and  an 
opposition  journal,  called  the  XaHonal  Gazette, 
was  started,  with  Philip  Freueau,  a  poet  and 
translating-clerk  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Jetterson, 
at  its  head.  The  Republican  members  of  Con- 
gress were  mostly  from  the  Southern  States, 
and  the  Federalists  from  the  Northern  and 
Eastern. 

Requiflitdon  on  the  States  for  Troops  (1861 ). 
Simultaneously  with  the  President's  proclama- 
tion for  troops  (April  15, 1861),  the  Secretary  of 
War  (Simon  Cameron)  issued  a  telegraphic  de- 
spateh  to  the  governors  of  all  the  states  of  the 
Union,  excepting  those  iu  which  ordinances  of 
secession  had  been  adopted  (see  Secetaion  Ordi- 
nanoee),  requesting  each  of  them  to  cause  to  be 
immediately  detailed  from  the  militia  of  his 
state  a  designated  quota,  as  follows,  the  num- 
ber of  regimeute  indicated  by  the  numerals : 


Maine 1 

New  Hampehlre.  1 

Vermont 1 

Massachusetta..  2 

Rhode  iKlaod...  1 

Conne<-tir.ut ....  1 


Pennsylvania..  16 

Delaware 1 

Tennessee 3 

Mar}iand 4 

VirK;nia 3 

North  Carolina.    2 


New  York 17  i  Kentaclcy 4 

New  Jentey 6  ,  Aricanaaa 1 


Miflsoari 4 

Ohio 13 

Indiana 6 

Illinois 0 

Michigan 1 

Iowa 1 

Minnesota 1 

Wiscousiu 1 


Reaaoa,  Battle  op  (1864).  General  Sher- 
man, instead  of  attacking  General  Johnston  at 
Dal  ton  (see  Sherman^  s  Campaign  in  Georgia), 
flanked  him  and  caused  him  to  leave  Dalton 
and  take  post  at  Resaca,  on  the  Oostenaula 
River,  where  the  railwny  between  Chattanooga 
and  Atlanta  crosses  that  stream.  Iu  so  doing, 
General  Thomas  had  quite  a  smart  engagement 
at  Buzzard's  Roost  Gnp  on  May  7.  Meanwhile 
the  Army  of  tlie  Ohio  (Scholield)  pressed  heavily 
on  Johnst-on^s  right,  and  the  Array  of  the  Ten- 
nessee (McPherson)  approached  suddenly  before 
the  Confederate  works  at  Resaca.  These  works 
were  so  strong  that  McPherson  fell  back  to 
Snake  Creek  Valley  to  await  the  arrival  of  the 
main  army.  On  May  11  the  whole  army  was 
marching  westward  of  Rocky -face  Ridge  for 
Snake  Creek  Gap  and  Resaca.  Johnston,  close- 
ly pursued  by  Howard,  had  taken  position  be- 
hind a  line  of  intrenchments  at  Resaca.  From 
the  GapjMcPherson, preceded  by  Kil  pat  rick's  cav- 
alry, pushed  towards  the  same  place.  The  latter 
was  wounded  in  a  skirmish.  McPherson  drove 
in  the  Confederate  pickets,  and  took  post  on  a 
ridge  of  bald  hills,  with  his  right  on  the  Ooste- 
naula River  and  his  left  abreast  the  village. 
Very  soon  the  Confederate  intrenchments  were 
confronted  by  other  National  troops.  On  the 
14th  Sherman  ordered  a  pontoon-bridge  to  be 
laid  across  the  Oostenaula  at  Lay's  Ferry,  and 
directed  Sweeny's  division  to  cross  and  threaten 
Calhoun,  farther  south.  At  the  same  time  Gar- 
rard's cavalry  moved  towards  Rome.  Mean- 
while Sherman  was  severely  pressing  Johnston 
at  all  points,  and  there  was  a  general  battle  at 
Resaca  dnring  the  afternoon  and  evening  of 
May  15,  in  which  Thomas,  Hooker,  and  Scho- 
field  took  a  principal  part.    Hooker  drove  the 


Confederates  from  several  strong  positious  and 
captured  four  guns  and  many  prisoners.  That 
night  Johnston  abandoned  Resaca,  fled  across 
the  Oostenaula,  firing  the  bridges  behiud  him, 
and  leaving  as  spoils  a  4-gan  battery  and  a 
considerable  amount  of  stores.  The  Nationals, 
after  taking  possession  of  Resaca,  pushed  on  iu 
pursuit.  After  briefly  resting  at  tw^o  or  three 
places,  Johnston  took  a  strong  position  at  Alla- 
tooua  Pass. 

Resaca  de  la  Palma  (Dry  River  of  Palms), 
Battle  of.  At  two  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
May  9, 1846,  the  little  army  of  General  Taylor, 
which  had  fought  the  Mexicans  the  day  before 
at  Palo  Alto  (which  see),  were  awakened  from 
their  slumbers  on  the  battle-field  to  resume  their 
march  for  Fort  Brown.  The  cautions  leader 
prepared  for  attack  on  the  way,  for  the  smitten 
foe  had  rallied.  He  saw  no  traces  of  them 
until  towards  evening,  when,  as  the  Americans 
emerged  ftom  a  dense  thicket,  the  Mexicans 
were  discovered  strongly  posted  in  battle  order 
in  a  broad  ravine  about  four  feet  deep  and  two 
hundred  feet  wide,  the  dry  bed  of  a  series  of 
pools,  skirted  with  palmetto  -  trees,  and  called 
*^  Resaca  de  la  Palma."  Within  that  natural 
trench  the  Mexicans  had  planted  a  battery  that 
swept  the  road  over  which  the  Americans  were 
approaching.  Taylor  pressed  forward,  and,  af- 
ter some  severe  skirmishing,  iu  which  a  port  of 
his  army  was  engaged,  he  ordered  Captain  May, 
leader  of  dragoons,  to  charge  upon  the  battery. 
Rising  in  his  stirrups,  May  called  out  to  his 
troops,  *^  Remember  your  regiment  I  Men,  fol- 
low !"  and,  dashing  forward  in  the  face  of  a 
shower  of  balls  from  the  battery,  he  made  his 
powerful  black  horse  leap  the  parapet.  He  was 
followed  by  a  few  of  his  men,  whose  steeds  made 
the  fearful  leap.  They  killed  the  gunners,  and 
General  La  Vega,  who  was  about  to  apply  a  match 
to  one  of  the  pieces,  and  100  men  were  made 
prisoners  by  the  troops  and  borne  in  triumph 
within  the  American  lines.  The  battle  grew 
fiercer  every  moment.  The  chaparral,  an  al- 
most impenetrable  thicket  near,  was  swarming 
with  Mexicans  and  blazing  with  the  fire  of 
their  rauskete.  Finally,  after  a  fearful  stnig- 
gle,  the  camp  and  headquarters  of  General  Aris- 
ta were  captured  and  the  Mexicans  completely 
routed.  Arista  fled,  a  solitary  fugitive,  and  es- 
caped across  the  Rio  Grande.  6^  sudden  had 
been  his  discomfiture  that  his  plate  and  cor- 
respondence, with  arms,  equipments,  and  ammu- 
nition for  several  thousand  men,  besides  2000 
horses,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors.  La 
Vega  and  some  other  captive  officers  were  sent 
to  New  Orleans  on  parole.  The  Mexicans  hav- 
ing been  reinforced  dnring  the  night  of  the  8th, 
it  was  estimated  that  they  had  7000  men  on  the 
battle-field ;  the  Americans  less  than  2000.  The 
former  lost,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners, 
about  1000 ;  the  latter,  110.  The  Mexican  army 
was  broken  up.     (See  Mexico,  War  with,) 

Realgnation  of  Civil  OffloexB  in  South  Car- 
olina. When  South  Carolina  was  proclaimed  a 
"  sovereign  independent  nation  "  by  its  govem- 
or,  its  civil  officers  resigned  the  a-  places  under 
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the  goYemment  of  the  United  States.  Judge 
McGrath,  of  the  United  States  District  Court  at 
Charleston,  said  to  the  grand-Jurors  in  his  court, 
''  For  the  last  time,  I  have,  as  a  judge  of  the 
United  States,  administered  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  within  the  limits  of  South  Caro- 
lina. So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  temple  of 
justice  raised  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  is  now  closed."  Then,  with  sol- 
emn gravity,  he  laid  aside  his  gown  and  retired. 
At  the  same  time  the  United  States  District- 
attorney,  the  Collector  of  the  Port  of  Charles- 
ton, and  the  National  Sub-treasurer  resigned, 
and  were  followed  by  all  the  civil  officers  of  the 
state.  Similar  action  was  tdken  by  the  civil 
officers  in  other  states  where  conventions  had 
passed  ordinances  of  secession.  Those  of  South 
Carolina  were  in  such  haste  to  get  out  of  the 
Union  that  their  resignations  took  place  on 
Nov.  7,  1860,  several  weeks  before  the  South 
Carolina  Ordinance  of  Secession  was  adopted. 

Resistanoe  to  Search.  On  June  25,  1798, 
Congress  passed  an  act  authorizing  all  mer- 
chant vessels  to  defend  themselves  against  any 
search,  seizure,  or  restraint  on  the  part  of  any 
vessel  under  French  colore;  and  to  subdue  and 
capture  as  good  prize  any  vessel  attempting 
such  search  or  seizure ;  and  to  retake  any  ves- 
sel seized  by  the  French,  with  benefit  of  salvage. 

Resolution  for  Independence.  The  resolu- 
tion for  independence  offered  in  Congress  on 
June  7, 1776,  was  taken  up  for  consideration  on 
-  July  2.  The  mover  (Richard  Henry  Lee)  had 
been  called  home  on  account  of  the  illness  of 
his  wife,  and  was  not  present.  John  Adams, 
who  had  seconded  it,  was  present,  and  made 
an  iniprepai-ed,  sudden,  and  impetuous  speech 
iu  favor  of  tiie  resolution.  John  Dickinson  had 
prepared  a  speech  not  so  much  in  opposition  as 
vindicatory  of  himself.  It  was  elaborate,  able, 
and  complete  as  embodying  arguments  against 
independence.  His  colleague — James  Wilson — 
(K>uld  no  longer  agrae  with  him.  The  authority 
of  the  conference  of  committees  (see  Pennsylva- 
nia for  Independence)  swayed  his  action,  for  it 
was  the  voice  of  the  people.  Othere  spoke, 
mostly  in  favor  of  the  resolution,  but  no  record 
of  the  names  of  the  speakers  or  of  the  speeches 
was  made.  The  resolution  for  independence 
was  sustained  by  nine  colonies.  The  South 
Carolina  delegates  voted  unanimously  against 
it;  so,  also,  did  a  majority  of  those  of  Penn- 
«ylvania.  Delaware  was  divided.  Just  before 
Congress  adjourned  a  letter  from  Washington 
reached  that  body,  conveying  the  news  that 
forty -five  ships  had  arrived  at  Sandy  Hook, 
laden  with  troops,  and  more  were  expected  in 
a  day  or  two.  The  determination  of  the  vote 
had,  upon  the  request  of  Edward  Rutledge,  of 
South  Carolina,  been  postponed  until  the  next 
day.  On  the  moriiing  of  the  2d  there  were 
fifty  members  in  Congress.  Caesar  Roduey  had 
arrived  fram  Delaware,  and,  by  the  absence  of 
some  of  the  Pennsylvania  delegates,  the  vote  of 
that  colony  was  secured.  When,  on  that  day, 
the  vote  on  the  resolution  for  independence  was 
takeni  twelve  of  the  thirteen  colonies  recorded 


the  votes  of  their  delegates  for  it.  New  York 
was  ready  to  make  the  vote  unanimous,  but  her 
delegates  had  to  wait  until  the  9th  for  positive 
instructions.  The  great  event  towards  which 
the  thoughts  of  a  continent  had  been  for  months 
turned  had  been  consummated.  *'  The  greatest 
question,"  wrote  John  Adams,  "  which  ever  was 
debated  in  America  was  decided ;  and  a  great- 
er, perhaps,  never  was  nor  ever  will  be  decided 
among  men.  .  . .  The  2d  day  of  July,  1776,  will 
be  the  most  memorable  epoch  iu  the  history  of 
America — ^to  be  celebrated  by  succeeding  gen- 
erations as  the  great  annivereary  festival,  com- 
memorated as  the  day  of  deliverance  by  sol- 
emn acts  of  devotion  to  God  Almighty  from  one 
end  of  the  continent  to  the  other  from  this  time 
forward  forevemiore."  The  2d,  and  not  the  4th, 
of  July,  it  has  been  thought,  should  be  the  date 
of  the  great  national  anniversary.  The  resolu- 
tion for  independence  was  adopted  on  the  2d ; 
the  reasons,  only,  for  the  resolution  were  de- 
clared on  the  4th.  But  that  declaration  assert- 
e<l  the  principles  upon  which  the  nation  was 
founded,  and  the  4th  is,  therefore,  the  real  birth- 
day of  the  nation. 

Reaolutiona  of  '98.  The  famous  "  Kentucky 
Resolutions"  and  '^ Virginia  Resolutions''  of 
1796  afforded  ground  for  the  doctrine  of  state 
supremacy  down  to  the  breaking -out  of  the 
Civil  War  in  lti61.  The  organization  of  a 
provisional  army  to  fight  I^Yance,  and  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws  of  the  sum- 
mer of  1798,  brought  forwanl  into  prominence 
bold  men,  leaders  in  communities,  who  were 
ready  to  snpport  secession  and  nullification 
schemes.  Among  these  was  John  Taylor,  of 
Candine,  a  Virginia  statesman,  who  boldly  put 
forth  his  advanced  views.  Mr.  Jefferstm  finally 
sympathized  with  him,  and  at  a  conference  held 
at  Monticello,  towards  the  close  of  October,  1798, 
between  the  latter  and  George  and  Wilson  C. 
Nicholas,  they  determined  to  engage  Kentucky 
to  join  Virginia  in  an  "energetic  protestation 
against  the  constitutionality  of  those  laws." 
Mr.  Jefferson  was  urged  to  sketch  resolutions 
accordingly,  which  W.  C.  Nicholiis,  then  a  resi- 
dent of  Kentucky,  agreed  to  present  to  the  Leg- 
islature. Having  obtained  the  solemn  assur- 
ance of  the  Nicholas  brothers  that  it  should  not 
be  known  from  whence  the  resolutions  came, 
Jefferson  drafted  them.  The  first  declared  that 
the  national  Constitution  is  a  compact  between 
the  states,  as  states,  by  which  is  created  a  gen- 
eral government  for  special  purposes,  each  state 
reserving  to  itself  the  I'esiduary  mass  of  power 
and  right,  and  "  that,  as  in  otUer  cases  of  com- 
pact between  parties  having  no  common  judge, 
each  party  has  an  equal  right  to  judge  for  itself, 
as  well  of  infractions  as  of  the  mode  and  meas- 
ure of  redress."  Then  followed  five  resolutions 
practically  applying  to  three  acts  of  Congress — 
one  to  punish  counterfeiters  of  bills  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Bank,  and  one  to  the  Alien  and  Sedition 
Laws.  For  various  reasons  assigned,  these  acts 
were  pronounced  *'  not  law,  but  alt^^gether  void, 
and  of  no  force."  Another  asserted  the  right  of 
the  states  to  judge  of  infractions  and  their  rem- 
edy, not  merely  as  matter  of  opinion,  but  ofBcial- 
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ly  aud  constitntioDally^  as  parties  of  the  compact, 
and  as  the  foundation  of  important  legislation. 
The  seventh  resolution  postponed  *^  to  a  time  of 
greater  tranqu ill ity'^  the  ^^revisal  and  correction" 
of  sundry  other  acts  of  Congress  alleged  to  have 
been  founded  upon  an  unconstitutional  inter- 
pretation of  the  right  to  impose  taxes  and  ex- 
cise, and  to  provide  for  the  common  defence. 
The  eighth  resolution  directed  the  appointment 
of  a  committee  of  correspondence,  to  communi- 
cate the  resolutions  to  the  several  st-ates,  and  to 
inform  them  that  the  State  of  Kentucky,  with 
all  her  esteem  for  her  *'  co-states"  and  for  the 
Union,  was  determined  '^  to  submit  to  undele- 
gated, and,  consequently,  unlimited  powers,  in 
no  man  or  body  of  men  on  earth ;  that  in  the 
case  of  an  abuse  of  the  delegated  powers,  the 
members  of  the  general  government  being  chos- 
en by  the  people,  a  change  by  the  people  would 
be  the  constitutional  remedy ;  but  when  pow- 
ers are  assumed  which  have  not  been  delegated, 
a  nnliiiication  of  the  act  is  the  right  remedy; 
and  that  every  state  has  a  natural  right,  in  cases 
not  within  the  compact,  to  nullify,  of  their  own 
authority,  all  assumptions  of  power  by  others 
within  their  limits."  The  resolution  authorized 
and  instructed  the  Committee  of  Correspondence 
to  call  upon  the  ^'  co-states,"  "  to  concur  in  de- 
claring those  acts  void  and  of  no  force,  and  each 
to  take  measures  of  its  own  for  pi-oviding  that 
neither  these  acts,  nor  any  other  of  the  general 
govenmient,  not  plainly  and  intentionally  au- 
thorized by  the  Constitution,  shall  l>e  exercised 
within  their  respective  territories."  The  first 
resolution  teaches  the  doctrine  that  the  Consti- 
tntion,  instead  of  being  a  form  of  government,  as 
it  purports  to  be,  is  simply  a  compact  or  treaty ; 
and,  Hccondly,  that  the  parties  to  it  are  not,  as 
the  Constitution  itself  expressly  declares,  **  the 
people  of  the  United  States,"  but  only  the  states 
as  political  corporations.  The  logical  efiect  of 
this  doctrine,  practically,  would  be  to  destroy 
the  Union,  and  relegate  it  to  the  barren  desert 
of  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  or  anarchy  un- 
der the  name  of  government.  These  resolutions 
— the  last  two  modified  by  Nicholas — passed  the 
Kentucky  Legislature  (Nov.  14, 1798)  with  only 
two  or  three  dissenting  votes.  These  nullifica- 
tion doctrines  were  echoed  by  the  Virginia  Leg- 
islature (Dec.  24)  in  a  series  of  resolutions  draft- 
ed by  Madison,  and  offered  by  John  Taylor,  of 
Caroline,  who,  a  few  months  bef<»re,  had  suggest- 
ed the  idea  of  a  separate  confederacy,  to  be  com- 
posed of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  Madi- 
son's iiesolntions  were  more  general  in  their 
terms,  and  allowed  latitude  in  their  interpre- 
tation. They  were  passed,  after  a  warm  de- 
bate, by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  to  sixty-three  in 
the  House  of  Delegates,  and  fourteen  to  three  in 
the  Senate.  They  were  sent  to  the  other  states, 
accompanied  by  an  address,  drawn,  probably,  by 
Miidison,  to  which  an  answer  was  soon  put  forth, 
signed  by  fifty-eight  of  the  minority.  Neither 
the  Senators  nor  Representatives  in  Congress 
from  Kentucky  ventured  to  lay  the  nullifying 
resolutions  before  their  respective  Houses;  nor 
did  the  resolutions  of  Kentucky  or  Virginia  find 
favor  with  the  other  legislatures.    They  served 


as  a  basis  of  action  by  the  NuUifiers  of  Sonth  Car- 
olina (1832)  and  the  Seceflsionists  of  1860^1. 

Reaotucea  and  Payments  of  the  National 
Gk>veniment,  from  its  origin,  March  4,  1789, 
down  to  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  (June  30) 
1861,  when  the  enormous  expenses  of  the  Civil 
War  had  begun,  were  as  follows: 

Castoms  revenue $1,575,162,579  93 

l^nd,  proceeds  of  iialos  of  ...    .   175,817,961  00 

Taxes  and  other  receipts     ....     95.305.323  66        ** 

Total  ordinary  revenue     .    .    .    i^s44S,'276,863  48 

Total  ordinary  expenditures  .    .    1,453,790,786  00 

Total  excess  of  revenue    .    .    .       392,486,077  4S 

By  this  statement  it  will  be  seen  that  by  far  the 
greater  portion  of  all  the  expenses  of  the  gov- 
ernment during  its  existence  from  March  4, 1789, 
to  June  30,  1861,  including  war  expenses,  pur- 
chase of  territories,  indemnity  to  Mexico,  taxes, 
etc.,  were  discharged  by  the  customs  revenues. 
Reoponaes  to  the  President's  Call  for 
Troops  (1861).  The  President's  proclamatiou 
for  troops,  and  the  requisition  of  the  Secretary 
of  War,  issued  April  15, 1861,  were  received  with 
universal  favor  and  unbounded  enthusiasm  iu 
the  free-labor  states,  while  iu  all*  the  slave-labor 
states  included  in  the  call,  excepting  two,  they 
were  treated  by  the  authorities  with  wonls  of 
scorn  and  defiance.  The  exceptions  were  Dela- 
ware and  Mar>iand.  In  the  other  states  dis- 
loyal governors  held  the  reins  of  power.  '*I 
have  only  to  say,"  replied  Governor  Letcher,  of 
Virginia,  ^*  that  the  militia  of  t bis  state  will  not 
be  furnished  to  the  powers  at  Washington  for 
any  such  use  or  purpose  as  they  have  in  view. 
Your  object  is  to  subjugate  the  Southern  States, 
and  a  requisition  made  upon  me  for  such  an  ob- 
ject— in  my  judgment  not  within  the  pi-ovince 
of  the  Constitution  or  the  Act  of  1795 — will  not 
be  complied  with.  You  have  chosen  to  inan- 
gurate  civil  war,  and,  having  done  so,  we  will 
meet  it  in  a  spirit  as  determined  as  the  adminis- 
tration has  exhibited  towards  the  South."  Gov- 
ernor Ellis,  of  North  Carolina,  answered :  "  Yonr 
despatch  is  received,  and,  if  genuine — which  its 
extraordinary  character  leads  me  to  doubt — I 
have  to  say,  iu  reply,  that  I  rt»gard  the  levy  of 
troops  made  by  the  administration  for  the  pur- 
pose of  subjugating  the  states  of  the  Sonth  as  a 
violation  of  the  Constitution  and  a  usurpation 
of  power.  I  can  be  no  party  to  this  wicked  vi- 
olation of  the  laws  of  my  country  and  to  this 
war  upon  the  liberties  of  a  free  people.  You 
can  get  no  troops  fn)ni  North  Carolina."  Gov- 
ernor Magoffin,  of  Kentucky,  replied:  "Your 
despatch  is  received.  I  say,  emphatically,  that 
Kentucky  will  furnish  no  troops  for  the  wicked 
purpose  of  subduing  her  sister  Sontlieni  States." 
Governor  Harris,  of  Tennessee,  said :  *'  Tennes- 
see will  not  furnish  a  single  man  for  coercion, 
but  fifty  thousand,  if  necessary,  for  the  defence 
of  our  rights  or  those  of  our  Southern  brethren." 
Governor  Rector,  of  Arkansas,  replied :  "  In  an- 
swer to  your  requisititm  for  troops  from  Arkan- 
sas to  subjugate  the  Southern  States,  I  have  to 
say  that  none  will  be  furnished.  The  demand 
is  only  adding  insult  to  injury.  Tiie  people  of 
this  commonwealth  are  freemen,  not  slaves,  and 
will  defend/ to  the  last  extremity,  their  honor, 
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their  lives,  and  their  property  against  Northern 
mendacity  and  usurpation.'^  Governor  Jackson, 
of  Missouri,  responded :  **  There  can  be,  I  appre- 
hend, no  doubt  that  these  men  are  intended  to 
make  war  upon  the  seceded  states.  Your  requi- 
Hition,  in  my  judgment,  is  illegal,  unconstitu- 
tional, and  revolutionary  in  its  objects,  inhu- 
man and  diabolical,  and  cannot  be  complied 
with.  Not  one  man  will  the  State  of  Missouri 
fni-nish  to  carry  on  such  an  unholy  crusade." 
There  is  such  a  coincidence  of  language  and 
sentiment  in  all  these  answere,  that  it  seems 
evident  that  they  were  inspired  by  the  head  of 
the  ** Confederacy"  at  Montgomery.  Governor 
Hicks,  of  Maryland,  hastened  to  assure  the  peo- 
ple that  no  troops  would  be  sent  from  that  state 
unless  it  might  be  to  defend  the  national  capi- 
tal, and  told  them  that  they  would,  iu  a  short 
time,  *'  liave  the  opportunity  afforded  them,  in 
a  special  election  for  members  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  to  express  their  devotion 
to  the  Union  or  their  desire  to  see  it  broken  up." 
Governor  Burton,  of  Delaware,  made  no  response 
until  the  26tli,  when  he  informed  the  President 
that  he  had  no  authority  to  comply  with  his  re- 
quest; at  the  same  time  he  recommended  the 
formation  of  volunteer  companies,  not  for  the 
preservation  of  the  Union,  but  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  citizens  and  property  of  the  state. 
This  would  give  the  governor  the  control  of  a 
large  body  of  militia,  to  be  used  as  he  might 
think  best. 

Responses  to  Washington's  Farewell  Ad- 
dress The  respect  and  reverence  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  for  Washington  was  not  di- 
minished by  the  violent  party  zeal  manifested 
against  him.  Nearly  all  the  State  Legist atui-es, 
when  they  met,  expressed  the  confidence  and 
affection  of  the  people,  and  several  of  them  or- 
dered his  Address  to  be  placed  at  length  on  their 
journals.  Nearly  all,  including  Virginia,  passed 
resolutions  unanimously  expressing  their  respect 
fur  the  President's  person,  their  high  sense  of  his 
exalted  services,  and  their  regret  at  his  Approach- 
ing retirement  from  office. 

Restraining  Acts.  Alarmed  by  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Continental  Congress,  late  in  1774, 
and  the  movements  in  New  England,  the  British 
ministry,  early  in  1775,  took  vigorons  measures 
to  assert  its  power  in  coercing  the  English- 
American  colonies  into  submission.  Lord  North, 
the  premier,  introduced  into  Parliament  a  bill 
to  restrain  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  New 
England  provinces  to  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and 
the  British  West  Indies,  and  to  prohibit  them 
from  carrying  on  any  fishery  on  the  banks  of 
Newfoundland  and  other  places,  under  cert.ain 
conditions  and  for  a  limited  time.  The  bill  waa 
adopted  by  a  large  majority.  Soon  afterwards, 
on  being  assured  that  the  rest  of  the  colonies 
upheld  the  New-Euglanders  in  their  rebellious 
proceedings,  a  second  bill  was  passed,  similar  to 
the  firat,  for  restraining  all  the  other  provinces, 
excepting  three,  in  their  trade  and  commerce. 
The  three  exempted  colonies,  regarding  the  ex- 
ception as  a  bribe  to  induce  them  to  oppose  the 
measures  of  the  other  colonies,  spurned  the  prof- 


fered favor,  and  submitted  to  the  restraints  im- 
posed upon  their  neighbors.  The  excepted  col- 
onies were  New  York,  Delaware,  and  North  Car- 
olina. The  ministers  were  disappointed  in  their 
calculations  on  the  moderation  of  New  York,  for 
at  that  time  its  Assembly  were  preparing  to  as- 
sert the  rights  of  the  colony  in  the  matter  of 
taxation. 

Resumption  of  Specie  Payments  (1879). 
On  Jan.  7,  1875,  Congress  passed  a  bill  fixing 
the  time  for  the  government  and  banks  of  the 
United  Scat-es  to  resume  specie  payment  at  Jan. 
1,  1879.  The  resumption  took  place  on  that 
day  with  great  ease,  the  United  States  Ti'easnry 
and  the  banks  of  the  country  generally  receiv- 
ing more  gold  on  deposit  than  they  paid  out  for 
circulation.  With  that  resumption  began  a  rap- 
id improvement  in  the  business  affairs  of  the 
country.  It  marked  the  end  of  the  commercial 
depression  consequent  upon  the  revulsion  and 
panic  of  1873.  The  prophecies  of  evil  to  the 
country  made  by  unwise  men  utterly  failed  of 
fulHlmeut. 

Resumption,  Preparing  for.  Late  in  July, 
1876,  Congress  passed  an  act  as  an  initial  step 
towards  the  resumption  of  specie  payments,  au- 
thorizing the  issue  from  the  United  Stat«s  Mint 
of  ^10,000,000  of  silver  coin,  to  take  the  place 
of  the  same  amount  of  fractional  paper-currency. 
The  consequence  was,  that  within  a  year  nearly 
every  vestige  of  the  fractional  paper-currency 
disappeared  from  circulation,  and  silver  coin 
became  exceedingly  plentiful. 

Retaliation  and  L'Insturgente.  Lieutenant 
Baiobridge,  in  the  Retaliation,  was  cruising  off 
Guadeloupe,  W.  I.,  late  in  1798,  when  he  fell  in 
with  a  French  squadron,  which  he  took  to  be 
British  vessels.  When  he  discovered  his  mis- 
take it  was  too  late  to  avoid  trouble,  and  two 
French  frigates  ( Volontaire  and  Vlmurgente)  at- 
tacked and  captured  the  Retaliation,  The  In- 
surgente  was  one  of  the  swiftest  vessels  on  the 
ocean.  She  immediately  made  chase  after  two 
American  ships.  Bainbridge  was  a  prisoner  on 
the  Volontaire.  "What  are  the  armaments  of 
the  two  vessels?"  asked  the  French  command- 
er, as  he  and  Bainbridge  were  watching  the  In- 
surgente  gaining  on  the  Americans.  He  quick- 
ly replied,  "Twenty-eiglit  12's  and  twenty  9's." 
This  was  double  the  force,  and  startled  the 
commander,  who  was  senior  captain  of  the  In- 
snrgente.  He  immediately  signalled  his  vessel  to 
give  up  the  chase,  and  the  Americans  escaped. 
Bainbridge's  deceptive  reply  cost  him  only  a  few 
curses.  The  RetaliatioJi  was  the  firat  vessel  capt- 
ured during  the  war. 

Retreat  from  Long  Island  (1776).  During 
the  passing  events  of  the  battle  on  Long  Island 
(which  see),  Washington  did  not  sleep  for  forty- 
eight  hours.  When  it  was  ended,  Howe,  in- 
stead of  instantly  attacking  the  American  camp 
at  Brooklyn,  intn  which  the  fugitives  had  gath- 
ered, pi-epared  for  a  regular  siege.  Ho  might 
easily  have  captured  the  American  army  and 
its  munitions  of  war  on  the  morning  of  the  28th. 
The  attempt  was  not  made.  Rain  fell  copious- 
ly.   General  Miffli  u  came  with  a  thousand  troops 
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for  Washington  from  the  north  end  of  Manhat- 
tan iDlancl,  but  even  with  these  the  Auiericans 
were  too  weak  to  cope  with  the  British|  and 
WaHhtngtou  determined  to  attempt  a  retreat. 
Boats  were  procured  from  varions  points,  and 
in  these,  managed  by  Qeneral  Glover's  brigade 
uf  Massachusetts  fishermen,  the  American  anny 
crossed  the  East  River,  in  detachments,  on  the 
night  of  Aug.  29-30,  shrouded  in  a  dense  fog. 
The  movement  was  unsuspected  by  the  British 
leaders  on  land  and  water  until  it  was  too  lat<e 
to  pursne.  A  Tory  woman  living  near  the  ferry 
bent  her  negro  servant  to  inform  the  British  of 
the  retreat.  He  encountere<l  a  German  sentinel, 
who  could  not  underatand  a  word  he  said,  and 
would  not  let  him  pass.  Before  six  oVIock  (Aug. 
30, 1776)  nine  thousand  American  soldiers,  with 
their  baggage  and  munitions  of  war,  excepting 
some  heavy  artillery,  had  crossed  the  East  River 
from  Long  Island  to  Manhattan,  or  New  York,  Isl- 
and. When  Howe  perceived  this,  he  *^  swore  a  big 
oath,^  took  possession  of  the  deserted  camp, 
moved  his  army  eastward,  its  advance  being  at 
Flushing,  and  prepared  to  seiase  the  city  of  New 
York  with  the  American  troops  in  it. 

Retrooeasion    of   Loiiliriana    to    France. 

While  the  negotiations  of  the  Treaty  of  Amiens, 
in  1802,  wore  in  progress,  a  rumor  went  abroad 
that  Spain,  by  secret  treaty,  had  retreceded,  or 
would  reti'ocede,  to  France  all  of  Louisiana  in 
her  possession,  and  possibly  Florida,  and  thus 
give  to  that  now  rising,  ambitious,  and  aggres- 
sive power  the  entire  control  of  the  navigation 
of  the  Mississippi  River.  This  rumor  gave  the 
government  and  people  of  the  United  States 
much  une:isiness,  for  France  might,  by  this  pos- 
session, exercise  more  influence  over  the  polit- 
ical affairs  of  the  Republic  than  ever  before. 
The  American  miuist«rs  in  London,  Paris,  and 
Madrid  were  to  endeavor  to  defeat  the  metisnre. 
It  was  too  late.  The  act  of  cession  was  accom- 
panied by  a  secret  treaty,  and  led  to  the  pur- 
chase of  Louisiana  from  France  soon  afterwards. 
Jefferson  at  once  perceived  the  necessity  of  such 
a  purchase,  because  of  the  danger  to  be  feared 
from  the  occupation  by  the  French  of  the  mouths 
of  the  Mississippi.  '*  There  is  on  the  globe,"  he 
said,  ^'one  single  spot,  the  possessor  of  which 
is  our  natural  and  habitual  enemy.  It  is  New 
Orleans — throngh  which  the  produce  of  three 
eighths  of  our  temtory  must  pass  to  market ; 
and  by  its  fertility,  it  [the  valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi] will,  ere  long,  yield  more  than  half  of  our 
whole  proiluce,  and  contain  more  than  half  of 
our  inhabitants.  France,  placing  herself  in  that 
door,  assumes  to  us  the  attitude  of  detiauce." 

Revenue  Officers  Bxtraordinary.  In  1764 
the  increase  of  smnggling  had  become  so  prejn- 
dlcial  to  the  British  revenue  that  the  govern* 
ment  made  a  regulation  requiring  the  com- 
manders of  vessels  stationed  on  the  coasts  of 
England,  and  even  those  ships  destined  for  the 
English-American  colonies,  to  |)erform  the  func- 
tions of  revenue  officers,  and  to  conform  them- 
st^lves  to  the  rules  established  for  the  protection 
of  the  customs.  The  oppressions  practised  un- 
der this  law  culled  forth  loud  complaints  iu  all 


the  colonies.  In  the  execution  of  it  naval  com- 
manders seized  and  confiscated  the  cargoes  pro* 
hibited  and  those  that  were  not,  indiscriminate- 
ly. The  law  soon  destroyed  a  lucrative  and 
honest  commerce  between  the  English,  Spanish, 
and  French  colonies.  When  the  English  colo- 
nies felt  the  disastrous  effects  of  the  law,  they 
resolved  not  to  pnrehaae,  in  future,  any  English 
stufis  with  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
clothe  themselves,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  use 
only  domestic  manufactures.  So  faithfully  was 
this  resolution  adhered  to  in  Boston  that  the 
consumption  of  British  merehandise  was  dimin- 
ished, in  the  year  1764,  more  than  $50,000. 

ReTenue  System.  The  all-important  sub- 
ject of  a  public  revenue  to  replenish  the  empty 
treasury  of  the  United  States  was  acted  upon 
by  the  First  Congi-ess,  before  the  inauguration 
of  Washington.  On  April  6, 1789,  Mr.  Madison 
offered  a  resolution  for  laying  siieciflc  duties 
on  imported  rum  and  other  spirituous  liquors, 
wines,  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  molasses,  and  pepper, 
the  amount  being  left  blank ;  and  imposing  ad 
valoitm  duties  on  all  other  articles  imported, 
and  a  tonnage  duty  on  all  vessels,  with  a  dis- 
crimination in  favor  of  uU  vessels  owned  wholly 
in  the  United  Statas,  and  an  additional  dis- 
crimination between  foreign  vessels,  favorable 
to  those  conntries  having  commercial  treaties 
with  the  United  States.  The  debates  on  this 
question  revealed  much  information  concern- 
ing the  industries  of  the  Americans;  and  the 
tariff  which  grew  out  of  it  still  lies  at  the  bot- 
tom of  our  existing  revenue  system.  At  that 
time,  however,  the  idea  of  levying  duties  for  the 
protection  of  American  industry  was  not  put 
forth ;  it  was  simply  for  revenue.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  ability  of  the  United  States  to  coerce 
foreign  nations  by  means  of  commeroial  restric- 
tions, as  in  the  case  of  non-imi)ortation  agree- 
ments (which  see),  before  the  Bevolutiou,  was 
earnestly  discussed  at  this  time. 

Revenue  to  the  Crown  In  Virginia.    In 

Mareh,  1662,  the  royalist  Legislature  of  Virginia, 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  liberal  salary  to  the 
king's  officers,  established  a  perpetual  revenue 
by  a  permanent  impost  on  all  exported  tobacco, 
and  so  these  officers  were  made  independent  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  colony  for  their-  pay. 
They  depended  on  the  colony  neither  for  their 
appointment  nor  their  salary,  and  the  country 
was  governed  by  obsequious  creatures  of  the 
crown. 

Revere,  Paul,  a  leading  patriot  in  the  war 
for  independence,  was  born  iu  Boston,  Jan.  1, 
1735 ;  died  there,  May  10, 1818.  He  was  descend- 
ed from  the  Huguenots,  and  was  educated  in  his 
father's  trade  of  goldsmith.  In  the  French  and 
Indian  War  he  was  at  Fort-  Ed  wai-d,  on  the  Upper 
Hudson,  as  a  lieutenant  of  artillery  (1756),  and 
on  his  return  he  established  himself  as  a  gold- 
smith, and,  without  instruction,  became  a  oop- 
per-phite  engraver.  He  was  one  of  four  en- 
gravers in  America  when  the  Revolutionary 
War  broke  out.  He  had  engraved,  in  1766,  a 
print  emblematic  of  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp 
Act,  and  in  1767,  another  called  *^  The  Seventeen 
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Rescinders."  (See  Resdnden.)  He  published  a 
print  of  the  Boston  Massacre,  in  1770,  and  from 
that  time  he  became  one  of  the  most  active  op- 
ponents of  the  acts  of  Parliament.  Revere  en- 
graved the  plates,  made  the  press,  and  printed 
the  bills  of  creilit,  or  paper-money,  of  Massachu- 
setts, issued  in  1775 ;  he  also  engraved  the  plates 
for  the  ^*  Continental  money.''  He  had  been  sent 
by  the  Sons  of  Liberty,  of  Boston,  to  confer  with 
their  bi-ethren  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 
Early  in  1775  the  Provincial  Congress  sent  him 
to  Philadelphia  to  learn  the  art  of  making  pow- 
der, and  on  bis  retnrn  he  set  np  a  mill.  The 
President  of  the  Congress  (Joseph  Warren) 
chose  Revere  as  one  of  his  trusted  messengers 
to  warn  the  people  of  Lexington  and  Concord 
of  the  expedition  sent  thither  by  Gage  (April 
18, 1775),  and  to  tell  Adams  and  Hancock  of  their 
danger.  {See  Adams  and  Hancock.)  He  was  made 
a  prisoner  while  on  his  way  from  Lexington  tow- 
ards Concord,  but  was  soon  released.  He  served 
in  the  military  corps  for  the  defence  of  his  state, 
and  after  the  war  he  cast  church-bells  and  can- 
nons ;  and  he  founded  the  copper-works  at  Can- 
ton, Mass.,  now  carried  on  by  tbe  Revere  Copper 
Company. 

ReTOcatlon  of  British  "Orders"  and 
French  "Decrees"  soajg^t.  In  March,  1810, 
information  reached  tbe  President  that  the 
French  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  in  a  letter 
to  Minister  Armstrong,  bad  said  that  if  England 
would  revoke  her  blockade  against  France,  the 
latter  would  revoke  her  Berlin  Decree  (which 
see).  Minister  Piukney,  in  London,  approached 
the  Bririnh  minister  on  tbe  subject,  and,  to  aid 
in  tbe  peaceful  negotiations.  Congress  repealed 
the  non-intercourse  and  non-importation  laws 
on  May  1,  1810.  For  these  they  substituted  a 
law  excluding  both  British  and  French  armed 
vessels  from  the  waters  of  the  United  States. 
The  law  provided  that,  in  case  either  Great 
Britain  or  France  should  revoke  or  so  modify 
their  acts  before  the  3d  of  March,  1811,  as  not 
to  violate  the  neutral  commerce  of  tbe  United 
States, and  if  the  other  nation  should  not,  with- 
in tbree  months  thereafter,  in  like  manner  re- 
voke or  modify  its  edicts,  the  provisions  of  the 
non-intercourse  and  non-importation  acts  should, 
at  the  expiration  of  the  three  months,  be  i*eviv- 
ed  against  the  nation  so  neglecting  or  refusing 
to  comply.  The  French  minister  thereupon,  on 
the  5th  of  August  following,  officially  declared 
that  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  had  been  re- 
voked, and  would  be  inoperative  after  Nov.  1, 
.it  being  understood  that,  in  consequence  of  that 
revocation,  the  English  should  revoke  tbe  Or- 
ders in  Council.  Having  faith  in  these  declara- 
tions, the  President  issued  a  proclamation  on 
Nov.  2,  announcing  this  revocation  of  the  French 
decrees  and  declaring  the  discontinuance,  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States,  of  all  commercial  re- 
strictions in  relation  to  France.  But  the  French 
were  playing  false,  and  England  suspected  it,  for 
she  bad  many  reasons  for  doubting  Gallic  faith. 
So  had  the  Americans,  but  still  they  were  will- 
iog  to  trust  France  once  again.  They  were  de- 
ceived; the  decrees  were  not  revoked,  and  a 
later  one,  issned  at  Rambouillet,  was  only  sus- 


pended. The  English  refused  to  rescind  on  the 
faith  of  only  a  letter  by  the  French  minister; 
and  this  attempt  on  the  part  of  Americans  to 
secure  peace  and  justice  was  futile. 

Revocation  of  the  Orders  in  Council.  The 
British  Orders  in  Council,  issned  in  1807  and 
1810,  to  meet  tbe  effect-s  of  the  French  decrees 
(Berlin  and  Milan,  which  see),  ba<l  remained  in 
force,  and  bore  heavily  upon  American  commerce 
nutjl  after  the  declaration  of  war  in  1812.  Joel 
Burlow,  who  hod  been  appointed  American  am- 
bassador to  France  in  1811,  had  urged  tbe 
French  government  to  revoke  the  decrees  as 
to  the  Americans.  This  was  done  (April  28, 
1811),  and  a  decree  was  issued  directing  that, 
in  consideration  of  tbe  resistance  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Orders  in  Council,  the  Berlin  and 
Milan  decrees  were  to  be  considered  as  not  hav- 
ing existed,  as  to  American  vessels,  since  Nov.  1, 
1810.  Barlow  forwarded  this  decree  to  Russell, 
American  minister  at  the  British  court.  It  ar- 
rived there  just  in  time  to  second  the  efforts  of 
the  British  mannfacturera,  who  were  pressing 
tbe  government  for  a  revocation  of  the  Orders 
in  Council.  A  new  ministry,  lately  seated,  be- 
ing in  danger  of  a  desertion  of  a  portion  of  their 
supporters,  yielded,  and  on  June  23, 1812,  they 
revoked  the  orders  of  1807  and  1810,  with  a  pro- 
viso, however,  for  their  renewal  in  case  the 
United  States  government,  after  due  notice, 
should  still  persist  in  its  non-importation  and 
other  hostile  acts.  Efforts  were  immediately 
made  by  both  governments  for  a  settlement  of 
existing  difficulties,  but  failed.  The  British 
minister  (Lord  Castlereagh)  declined  to  make 
any  stipulation,  formal  or  informal,  concerning 
impressments.  The  war  finally  proceeded  on 
tbe  matter  of  impressments  alone. 

Revolt  In  the  City  of  Mexico  (1520).  Cor- 
tez  departed  from  the  city  of  Mexico  to  oppose 
Narvaez  (which  see),  leaving  one  hundred  and 
forty  Spanish  soldiers  and  tbe  Tlascalan  allies, 
under  Alvarado,  to  hold  the  city.  Tbe  latter, 
fearing  an  attack  from  the  Mexicans,  deter- 
mined to  strike  them  with  terror.  While  the 
Mexicans  were  dancing  at  a  festival  in  honor  of 
their  gods,  Alvarado  and  his  soldiers  fell  upon 
them  and  a  sharp  battle  ensued.  Cortez  re- 
turned, when  his  haughty  deportment  towards 
the  royal  captive  and  his  people  so  irritated  the 
Mexicans  that  they  attacked  the  Spaniards  in 
their  quartera  and  in  tbe  street.  The  next 
morning  the  whole  Spanish  force  marched  out 
and  were  met  by  a  multitude  of  Mexicans ;  the 
former  were  beaten  back  to  their  quarters  (June, 
1520),  after  a  desperate  battle.  Again  the  Span- 
ianls  sallied  out,  and  fought  their  way  to  the 
summit  of  a  teocalli  temple,  where  an  engage- 
ment ensued  which  lasted  three  hours,  and  for- 
ty-six Spaniards  were  left  dead  on  the  spot. 
Cortez  managed  to  set  the  temple  on  fire.  The 
hostility  of  the  Mexicans  was  now  fiercer  than 
ever,  and  when,  at  the  bidding  of  Cortez,  Mon- 
tezuma attempted,  by  words,  to  appease  them, 
they  assailed  him  with  arrows  and  other  mis- 
siles, from  which  he  was  protected  by  the  Span- 
ish shields.    At  length  he  was  hit,  and  died  a 
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few  days  afterwards.  Alarmed  by  the  iutensi- 
ty  of  the  revolt,  tbe  Spaniards  fled  from  the  city 
iu  the  iiij;hty  pursued  by  the  enraged  Mexicans, 
with  whom  they  aud  their  allies  fought  a  des- 
p4;rate  battle  near  the  coufliies  of  Tlascala.  The 
Spaniards  there  obtained  a  decisive  victory.  Un- 
expectedly receiving  supplies  of  arms  and  men, 
Cortez  marched  back  towards  the  city  of  Mexi- 
co aud  took  possession  (Dec.  31, 1520)  of  Tezcuco, 
the  next  largest  city  in  the  empire.  There  he 
.  prepared  for  a  final  conquest  of  Mexico. 

Revolt  of  New  Jersey  Troope.  On  the  18th 
of  January,  17til,  a  portion  of  the  New  Jersey 
line,  stationed  at  Pomp  ton,  followed  the  exam- 
ple of  the  Pennsylvauians,  at  Morristown,  in  re- 
fusing to  serve  longer  unless  their  reasonable 
demands  on  Congress  wero  attendeil  to.  Wash- 
ington, fearing  the  revolt,  if  so  mildly  dealt  with 
as  it  had  been  by  Wayne,  would  become  fatally 
infections  and  cause  the  army  to  melt  away,  took 
harsher  metisures  to  suppress  it.  He  sent  Gen- 
eral Robert  Howe,  with  Ave  hundred  men,  to  re- 
store ortler  at  Pompton.  They  surrounded  the 
camp  and  compelled  the  troops  to  parade  with- 
out arms.  Two  of  the  ringleaders  were  tried, 
condemned,  and  immediately  executed,  when  the 
remainder  quietly  submitted.  These  events  had 
a  salutary  effect,  for  they  aroused  tbe  Congress 
and  the  people  to  the  necessity  of  more  efficient 
measures  for  the  support  of  the  army,  tbeir  only 
xeliance  in  the  struggle.  Taices  were  more  cheer- 
fully paid ;  sectional  jealousies  were  quelled  ;  a 
special  agent  (John  Laurens)  sent  abroad  to  ob- 
tain loans  was  quite  successful,  aud  a  national 
bank  was  established  in  Philadelphia  and  put 
in  charge  of  Robert  Morris,  the  Superintendent 
of  the  Treasury. 

Revolt  of  the  Pennaylvania  Zilne  (1781).  As 
the  year  1780  drew  to  a  close  there  wera  warm 
disputes  in  the  Pennsylvania  regiments  as  to 
the  terms  on  which  the  men  had  been  enlisted. 
The  officers  mnintained  that  at  least  a  quarter 
part  of  the  soldiers  had  enlisted  for  three  yeai-s 
and  the  war.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  fact ; 
but  the  soldiers,  distressed  aud  disgusted  for 
want  of  pay  and  clothing,  and  seeing  the  large 
bounties  paid  to  those  who  re-enlisted,  declared 
that  tbe  enlistment  was  for  three  yeara  or  the 
war.  As  the  three  years  had  now  expired,  they 
demanded  their  discharges.  It  was  refused,  and 
on  Jan.  1, 1781,  the  whole  line,  thirteen  hundred 
iu  number,  broke  out  into  open  revolt.  An  offi- 
cer attempting  to  restrain  them  was  killed  and 
several  others  were  wounded.  Under  the  lead- 
ership of  a  board  of  sergeants  the  men  marched 
towards  Princeton,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of 
going  to  Philadelphia  to  demand  of  the  Con- 
gress a  fulfilment  of  their  many  promises.  Gen- 
eral Wayne  was  iu  command  of  these  troops, 
and  was  much  beloved  by  them.  By  threats 
and  persuasions  he  tried  to  bring  them  back  to 
duty  until  their  real  grievances  should  be  re- 
dressed. They  would  not  listen  to  him;  and 
when  he  cocked  his  pistol,  in  a  menacing  man- 
ner, they  presented  their  bayonets  to  his  breast, 
saying, "  We  respect  and  love  you ;  you  have  of- 
teu  led  us  into  the  field  of  battle ;  but  we  are 


no  longer  under  your  command ;  we  warn  yon 
to  be  on  your  guard ;  if  you  fire  your  pistol,  or 
attempt  to  enforce  your  commands,  we  shall  put 
you  instantly  to  death."  Wayne  appealed  to 
their  patriotism;  they  pointed  to  the  broken 
promises  of  the  Congress.  He  reminded  them 
of  the  sti-ength  their  conduct  would  give  to  the 
enemy ;  they  pointed  to  their  tattered  ganuents 
and  emaciated  forms.  They  avowed  their  will- 
ingness to  sup])ort  the  cause  of  independence — 
for  freedom  was  dear  to  their  hearts — if  ade- 
quate provision  could  be  made  for  their  com- 
fort ;  and  they  boldly  reiterated  their  determi- 
nation to  march  to  Philadelphia,  at  all  hazards, 
to  demand  fmm  Congress  a  redress  of  their 
grievances.  Finding  he  could  not  move  them, 
Wayne  determined  to  accompany  them  to  Phil- 
adelphia. At  Princeton  they  presented  the  gen- 
eral with  a  written  list  of  their  demands.  These 
demands  appeared  so  reasonable  that  he  had 
them  laid  before  Congress.  That  body  appoint- 
ed a  committee  to  confer  with  the  insurgents. 
The  result  w»s  a  compliance  with  their  just  de- 
mands, and  the  disbanding  of  a  large  part  of  the 
Pennsylvania  line,  whose  places  were  filled  by 
new  recruits  in  the  spring. 

Revolution  in  Boston  (1688).  Before  the 
news  of  the  revolution  in  England  which  placed 
William  and  Mary  on  the  throne  had  arrived  at 
Boston,  a  daring  one  was  effected  in  New  Eng- 
land. The  colonists  had  borne  the  tyranny  of 
Andros  about  three  years.  Their  patience  was 
now  exhausted.  A  rumor  was  started  that  the 
governor's  guards  were  about  to  massacre  some 
of  the  leading  people  of  Boston.  The  people 
flew  to  arms,  and  on  the  18th  of  April,  when 
the  rumor  had  gone  out  of  the  town,  the  ])eople 
flocked  in  with  guns  and  other  weapons  to  tbe 
assistance  of  their  brethren.  They  did  not  wait 
for  the  govemoi-'s  troops  to  move,  but  instantly 
seized  Andros,  such  of  his  council  as  had  been 
most  active  in  oppressing  them,  with  other  pris- 
oners to  the  number  of  about  fifty,  confined  them, 
and  reinstated  the  old  magistrates.  The  rumor 
of  the  massacre  found  readier  belief  because  of 
a  military  order  which  was  giren  out  on  the  re- 
ception of  the  declaration  of  the  Prince  of  Or- 
ange in  England.  The  order  charged  all  officers 
and  people  to  be  iu  readiness  to  hinder  the  laud- 
ing of  the  troops  which  the  prince  might  send 
to  New  England.  The  people  first  imprisoned 
Captain  George,  of  the  Ilo8e  frigate,  and  some 
hours  afterwards  Sir  Edmund  Andros  was  taken 
at  the  fort  on  Fort  Hill,  around  which  1500  peo- 
ple had  assembled.  The  people  took  the  castle 
on  Castle  Island  the  next  day.  The  sails  of  the 
frigate  were  brought  on  shore.  A  Council  of 
Safety  was  chosen,  with  Simon  Bradstreet  as 
president,  and  on  May  2  the  council  recommend- 
ed that  an  assembly  composed  of  delegations 
from  the  several  towns  in  the  colony  should 
meet  on  the  9th  of  the  same  month.  Sixty-six 
persons  met,  and  having  confirmed  the  new  gov- 
ernment, another  convention  of  representatives 
was  called  to  meet  in  Bost'On  on  tbe  22d.  On 
that  day  fifty-four  towns  were  represented,  when 
it  was  determined  *^  to  resume  the  government 
according  to  charter  rights.^'     The  governor 
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(Bradstreet)  aucl  magistrates  chosen  Id  1686  re- 
sumed the  government  (May  34, 1688)  under  the 
old  charter,  and  on  the  29th  King  William  and 
Queen  Mary  were  proclaimed  in  Boston  with 
great  ceremony.  (See  EHgUah  BevoUtioH,  ThCf 
and  AndroBf  Sir  Edmund.) 

RevolutioJi  In  Maryland.  In  1684  Lord  Bal- 
timore went  to  Euglaud,  leaving  the  Province 
of  Maryland  under  the  nominal  government  of 
his  infant  son,  administered  by  several  deputies. 
He  acquiesced  in  the  result  of  the  revolution  in 
England  in  1688  which  placed  William  and  Mary 
on  the  throne,  but  because  of  his  tardiness  in 
proclaiming  them  in  his  province  a  restless  spir- 
it named  Cooile,  a  man  of  low  morals  and  blas- 
phemous in  speech,  excited  the  people  by  the 
cry  of  "  A  Popish  Plot !"  He  started  a  report 
that  the  local  magistrates  in  Maryland  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  had  leagued  with  the  Indians 
for  the  destruction  of  the  Protestants.  The  old 
feud  burned  intensely.  The  Protestant>8  form- 
ed an  armed  association.  Led  b}'  Coode,  they 
marched  to  St.  Mary,  in  May,  took  possession  of 
the  records,  and  assumed  the  functions  of  a  pro- 
visional government  in  1689.  In  August  they 
met  in  convention  and  sent  to  the  new  sovereigns 
absurd  charges  against  Lord  Baltimore,  request- 
ing them  to  depose  him  by  making  Maryland  a 
royal  province,  and  taking  it  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  crown.  The  sovereigns  complied 
with  the  request  of  the  convention,  and  Cooile 
W21S  commanded  to  administer  the  government 
in  the  name  of  the  king.  He  ruled  with  the 
spirit  of  a  petty  tyrant,  and  so  disgusted  the 
whole  people  that  in  1692  he  was  displaced  by 
Sir  Lionel  Coidey.  The  new  governor  abolished 
religious  toleration  and  established  the  order  of 
the  Church  of  England  as  the  supreme  religions 
establishment  of  the  colony,  to  be  supported  by 
a  tax  on  the  whole  colony.  This  was  the  first 
Church  establishment  in  Maryland  sustained  by 
law  and  fed  by  general  taxation.  Lord  Balti- 
more never  recovered  his  proprietary  rights. 
They  were  restored  to  a  young  scion  of  his 
honse  in  1715. 

Revelation    Organized    in    Washington 

(1860-61).  The  harmony  of  action  in  the  sev- 
en states  which  first  adopted  ordinances  of  se- 
cession seemed  marvellous.  It  was  explained 
in  a  communication  published  in  the  National 
InielUgenoerj  written  by  a  "  distinguished  citizen 
of  the  South,  who  formerly  represented  his  state 
in  the  popular  branch  of  Congress,"  and  was  then 
temporarily  residing  in  Washington.  He  said  a 
caucus  of  the  senators  of  seven  cotton -prodnc- 
iug  states  (naming  them)  had  been  held  on  the 
preceding  Saturday  night,  in  that  city,  at  which 
it  was  resolved,  in  effect,  to  assume  to  them- 
selves political  power  at  the  South,  and  to  con- 
trol all  political  and  military  operations  for 
the  time;  that  they  telegraphed  directions  to 
complete  the  seizures  of  forts,  arsenals,  custom- 
houses, and  all  other  public  property,  and  ad- 
vised conventions  then  in  session,  or  soon  to  as- 
semble, to  pass  ordinances  for  immediate  seces- 
sion. They  agreed  that  it  would  be  proper  for 
the  representatives  of  ^'seceded  states"  to  re- 


main in  Congress,  in  order  to  prevent  the  adop- 
tion of  measures  by  the  national  government 
fur  its  own  security.  They  also  advised,  order- 
ed, or  directed  the  assembling  of  a  convention 
at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  on  Feb.  15.  "  This  can," 
said  the  writer,  *'  of  course,  only  be  done  by  the 
revolutionary  conventions  usui-ping  the  power 
of  the  x)eople,  and  sending  delegates  over  whom 
they  will  lose  all  control  in  the  establishment 
of  a  provisional  government,  which  is  the  plan 
of  the  dictators."  This  was  actually  done  with- 
in thirty  days  afterwards.  They  resolved,  he 
said,  to  use  every  means  in  their  power  to  fc»rce 
the  legislatures  of  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Mis- 
souri, Arkansas,  Texas,  Virginia,  and  Maryland 
into  the  adoption  of  revolutionary  measni-es. 
They  had  already  possessed  themselves  of  the 
telegraph,  the  press,  and  wide  control  of  the 
postmasters  in  the  South ;  and  they  relied  upon 
a  general  defection  of  the  Southern -bom  mem- 
bers of  the  army  and  navy.  '^The  spectacle 
here  presented,"  said  the  writer,  "  is  startling 
to  contemplate.  Senators,  intrusted  with  the 
representative  sovereignty  of  states,  and  sworn 
to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
while  yet  acting  as  the  privy-councillors  of  the 
President,  and  anxiously  looked  to  by  their  con- 
stituents to  effect  some  practical  plan  of  adjust- 
ment, deliberately  conceive  a  conspiracy  for  the 
overthrow  of  the  government  through  the  mili- 
tary organizations,  the  dangerous  secret  order 
of  the  Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle  [which  see], 
committees  of  safety,  Southern  leagues,  and  oth- 
er agencies  at  their  command.  They  have  insti- 
tuted as  thorough  a  military  and  civil  despotism 
as  ever  cursed  a  maddened  country."  The  sena- 
tors engaged  in  this  revolutionary  scheme,  it  was 
asserted,  were  Benjamin  Fitzpatrick  and  Clement 
C.  Clay,  Jr.,  of  Alabama ;  R.  W.  Johnson  and  Will- 
iam K.  Sebastian,  of  Arkansas ;  Robert  Toombs 
and  Alfred  I verson,  of  Georgia ;  Judah  P.  Benja- 
min and  John  Slidell,  of  Louisiana;  Jefferson  Da- 
vis and  Albert  G.  Brown,  of  Mississippi ;  John 
Hemphill  and  Louis  T.  Wigfall,  of  Texas,  and 
David  L.  Yiilee  and  Stephen  R.  Mallory,  of  Flor- 
ida. On  the  morning  after  the  caucus  a  tele- 
graphic report,  confirmatory  of  the  above  com- 
munication, was  sent  to  the  Charleston  Afercurjff 
and  published  in  that  journal  Jan.  7,  1861.  A 
committee  consisting  of  Davis,  Slidell,  and  Mal- 
lory were  appointed  to  carry  out  the  scheme  ap- 
proved by  the  cancu&  A  part  of  the  plan  was 
"  to  make  Senator  Hunter,  of  Virginia,  provi- 
sional president  of  the  projected  Confederacy, 
and  Jetieraon  Davis  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army  of  defence." 

Reynolds^  John  Fulton,  was  bom  at  Lan- 
caster, Penn.,  in  1820 ;  killed  at  Gettysburg,  July 
1,  1863.  He  graduated  at  West  Point  in  lcl41 ; 
served  in  the  war  against  Mexico,  and  against 
the  Indians  iu  Oregon  in  1856.  In  May,  1861, 
he  was  lieutenant-colonel  of  volunteers,  and  was 
made  brigadier-general  in  August.  He  was  ac- 
tive in  western  Virginia  during  the  summer  and 
autumn,  and  in  the  Peninsular  campaign  of  1862. 
Made  prisoner  at  Glendale  (which  see),  he  was 
soon  released,  and  was  in  command  of  the  First 
Army  Corps  in  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  hav- 
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ingbeeD  made  major-general  of  volnnteers  in  No- 
Tember^  1862.  With  8000  men,  comprising  the 
right  wing  of  Meade's  army,  he  brought  oa  the 
battle  of  Gettysburg  aud  was  slain. 

Reynolds^  Joseph  Jones,  was  born  in  Ken- 
tncky,  aud  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1843, 
where  he  was  assistant  professor  from  1846  to 
1855.  He  entered  the  service  in  the  Civil  War 
iis  colonel  of  Indiana  voluuteers,  and  was  made  a 
brigadier-general  in  May,  1861.  He  was  at  first 
active  in  western  Virginia,  and  then  in  the  Army 
of  the  Cumberland,  186'2-63.  He  was  Rosecrans's 
chicf-of-8taff  in  the  battle  of  Chickamauga,  and 
in  the  summer  of  1864  commanded  the  Nine- 
teenth Corps,  and  organized  a  force  for  tlie  capt- 
ure of  fort-s  Morgan  and  Gaines,  near  Mobile. 
Late  in  1864  he  was  placed  iu  command  of  the 
Department  of  Arkansas,  where  he  remained  un- 
til April,  1866.  In  March,  1867,  he  was  breveted 
major-general  in  the  United  States  army,  aud 
iu  December,  1870,  was  transferred  to  the  Third 
Cavalry. 

Rhett,  Robert  Barnwell,  was  born  at  Bean- 
fort,  S.  C,  Dec.  24, 1800.  He  was  a  son  of  James 
and  Mariana  Smith.  He  adopted  the  name  of 
Rhett  in  1837.  Receiving  a  liberal  education, 
lie  chose  the  law  as  a  profession.  In  1826  he 
was  a  member  of  the  South  Carolina  Legislat- 
nre,  and  was  attorney  -  general  of  the  state  in 
1832,  acting  at  that  time  with  the  most  ultra 
wing  of  the  Nullification  or  State  Supremacy 
l»arty.  From  1838  to  1849  he  was  a  member  of 
Congress,  and  United  States  Senator  in  1850-51. 
It  is  said  that  he  was  the  first  man  who  advo- 
cated on  the  floor  of  Congress  the  dissolution  of 
the  Union.  Rhett  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
secession  movements  iu  1860-61,  and  was  chair- 
man of  the  committee  in  the  convention  at  Mont- 
gomery by  whom  the  constitution  of  "The  Con- 
federate States  of  America  "  was  reported.  He 
owned  the  Charleston  Mercury^  of  which  his  sou 
was  the  editor. 

Rhett's  Prophecy.  Robert  Barnwell  Rhett, 
who  has  been  called  the  "Father  of  South  Caro- 
lina Secession,"  was  a  most  vehement  speaker 
in  favor  of  disunion  in  1860.  His  son  was  the 
editor  of  the  organ  of  the  disunionists  —  the 
Charleston  Mercury,  He  led  the  radical  poli- 
ticians of  his  state.  In  a  speech  iu  Institnte 
Hall,  Charleston  (Nov.  12,  1860),  he  declared 
that  the  Union  was  already  dissolved,  and  that 
the  sovereign  State  of  South  Carolina  would 
thereafter  enjoy  peace  and  prosperity.  Allud- 
ing to  the  people  of  the  North,  he  said:  "  Swol- 
len with  insolence  and  steeped  in  ignorance,  self- 
ishness, and  fanaticism,  tliey  will  never  under- 
stand their  dependence  on  the  South  until  the 
Union  is  dissolved  and  they  are  left,  naked,  to 
their  own  resources.  Then,  and  not  till  then, 
will  they  realize  what  a  blessing  the  Almighty 
conferred  upon  them  when  he  placed  them  in 
union  with  the  South ;  and  they  will  curse,  in 
the  bitterness  of  penitence  and  suffering,  the 
dark  day  on  which  they  compelled  us  to  dissolve 
it  with  them.  Upon  a  dissolution  of  the  Union, 
their  whole  system  of  commerce  and  manufact- 
ures will  be  paralyzed  or  overthrown  ]  their 


banks  will  snspeud  specie  payments;  their  real 
estate  and  stocks  will  fall  in  price,  and  confo- 
sioD  and  distress  will  pervade  the  North.  Bread 
processions  will  walk  the  streeta  of  the  great 
cities ;  mobs  will  break  into  their  palaces,  and 
society  will  then  be  resolved  into  it«  original 
chaos.^  He  said  there  would  be  great  difficulty 
in  limiting  the  Southern  Confederacy,  so  eager 
wonld  many  of  the  free-labor  states  be  to  join 
it.  Such  was  the  vision  and  the  prophecy  of  a 
leading  statesman  of  South  Carolina,  on  whom 
the  people  leaned  for  wisdom. 

Rhode  ZflUmd  an  Independent  Republic. 
On  May  4, 1776,  the  Legislature  of  Rhode  Inland 
passed  an  act  releasing  the  inhabitanta  of  that 
colony  from  allegiance  to  Great  Britain.  It  was 
carried  in  the  Upper  House  by  unanimous  vote, 
and  in  the  House  of  Deputies  with  only  six  dis- 
senting voices  out  of  sixty.  This  act  was  tanta- 
mount to  a  declaration  of  independence  and  the 
establishment  of  a  self-constituted  republic. 

Rhode  Zaland,  Colony  of,  oue  of  the  original 
thirteen  states  of  the  Union,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  theatre  of  the  attempt  to  plant  a  set- 
tlement in  America  by  the  Northmen  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eleventh  century.  (See  Xorikmen 
in  America.)  It  is  believed  to  be  the  *•'  Vinelaud  " 
mentioned  by  them.  It  is  supposed  that  Yeraz- 
zani  entered  Narraganset  Bay,  and  had  an  inter- 
view with  the  natives  there  in  1524.  Block,  the 
Dutch  navigator,  explored  it  in  1614  (see  New 
Tor Jt,  CoUmy  of),  and  the  Dntch  tradere  after- 
wards, seeing  the  marshy  estuaries  red  with 
cranberries,  called  it  Roode  Eylaudt — "  red  isl- 
and," corrupted  to  Rhode  Island.  The  Dutch 
carried  on  a  profitable  fur-trade  with  the  Indi- 
ans there,  and  even  as  far  east  as  Buzzard's  Bay, 
and  they  claimed  a  monopoly  of  the  traffic  to 
the  latter  point.  The  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth  be- 
came annoyed  by  the  New-Netlierlandei-s  when 
they  claimed  jurisdiction  as  far  east  as  Narra- 
ganset Bay,  and  westward  from  a  line  of  longi- 
tude from  that  bay  to  Canada.  (See  DutciK,  Tke^ 
at  Keic  Plymouth,)  That  claim  was  made  at  about 
the  time  when  Roger  Williams,  a  Welsh  Pnritan 
minister,  who  was  educated  in  England  and  was 
paator  of  a  church  at  Salem,  in  New  England, 
was  banished  from  the  colony  of  Massachusetts, 
fled  to  the  head  of  Narraganset  Bay,  and  there, 
with  a  few  followers,  planted  the  seed  of  the 
commonwealth  of  Rhode  Island  in  1636.  (See 
Williams,  Roger,)  The  spot  where  Williams  be- 
gan a  settlement  he  called  Providence,  in  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  goodness  of  God  towards 
him.  The  goveiTiment  he  there  established  was 
a  pure  democracy,  and  in  accordance  with  his 
tolerant  views  of  the  rights  of  conscience.  Eve- 
ry settler  then  and  afterwards  was  required  t4> 
sign  an  agreement  to  give  active  or  passive  obe- 
dience to  all  ordinances  that  should  be  made  by 
a  majority  of  the  inhabitants — heads  of  families 
— for  the  public  good.  For  some  time  the  gov- 
ernment was  adniinistei-ed  by  means  of  town- 
meetings.  In  1638  William  Coddington  and  oth- 
ers, driven  from  Massachnsetts  by  persecution, 
bought  of  the  Indians  the  island  of  Aqniday  or 
Aquitneck  (Rhode  Island),  and  made  settlemeuta 
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on  the  site  of  Newport  and  Portsmoath.  A  tbird 
settlement  was  formed  at  Warwick,  on  the  main- 
laud,  in  164:),  by  a  party  of  whom  John  Greene 
and  Samuel  Gorton  were  leaders.  The  same  year 
Williams  went  to  England,  and  in  1644  brought 
back  a  charter  which  united  the  settlements  at 
Providence  and  on  Rhode  Island  under  one  gov- 
ernment, called  the  Rhode  Island  and  Provi- 
dence Plantations.  Then  the  commonwealth  of 
Rhode  Island  was  established,  thon^^h  the  new 


RUIDBMCB  or  OOYBlUtOB  CODDIHOTOH. 

government  did  not  go  Into  operation  until  1647, 
when  the  first  General  Assembly,  composed  of 
the  collective  freemen  of  the.several  plantations, 
met  at  Portsmouth  (May  19)  and  established  a 
code  of  laws  for  carrying  on  civil  government. 
The  legislative  power  was  vested  in  a  conrt  of 
commissioners  consisting  of  six  persons  chosen 
by  each  of  the  four  towns — Providence,  New- 
port, Portsmouth,  and  Warwick.  The  charter 
was  confirmed  by  Cromwell  (1655),  and  a  new 
one  was  obtained  from  Charles  II.  (1663),  under 
which  the  commonwealth  of  Rhode  Island  was 
governed  one  hundred  and  eighty  years.  In 
the  war  with  King  Philip  (1676)  the  inhabitants 
of  Rhode  Island  suffered  fearfnlly.  Towns  and 
farm-houses  w^ere  burned  and  the  people  mur- 
dered. Providence  was  laid  in  ashes.  The  de- 
cisive battle  that  ended  the  war  was  fought  on 
Rhode  Island  soil.  (See  King  Philip's  War.) 
When  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  made  governor  of 
New  England  (see  Andros,  Sir  Edmund)^  was  in- 
structed to  take  away  the  colonial  charters 
( 1687  ),  he  seized  that  of  Rhode  Island,  but  it 
was  returned  on  the  accession  of  William  and 
Mary  (1689),  and  the  people  rendopted  the  seal 
— an  anchor  for  a  device  and  "  Hope  "  for  a  mot- 
to. Rhode  Island  was  excluded  from  the  New 
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England  Confederacy  (1643-1686),  but  it  always 
bore  a  share  of  the  burden  of  defending  the  New 
England  provinces.  (See  New  England  Confed- 
eracy, )  Its  history  is  identified  with  that  of 
New  England  in  general  from  the  commence- 
ment of  King  William's  War,  for  that  colony 
took  an  active  part  in  the  struggle  between 
Great  Britain  and  France  for  empire  in  America, 
furnishing  troops  and  seamen.  The  colony  had 
fifty  privateer  vessels  at  sea  in  1756,  manned  by 
1500  seamen,  which  cruised 
along  the  American  shores 
and  among  the  West  In- 
dia Islands.  The  people 
of  Rhode  Island  were  con- 
spicuous for  their  patriot- 
ism in  the  stirring  events 
preliminary  to  the  break- 
ing-out of  the  old  war  for 
independence,  and  were 
very  active  during  that 
war.  The  first  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  Continen- 
tal Navy  was  a  native  of 
Rhode  Island  (Esek  Hop- 
kins), and  the  first  naval 
squadron  sent  against  the 
enemy  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Revolution  sailed  from 
Providence.  Rhode  Island 
assumed  the  functions  of 
an  independent  state  un- 
der the  charter  given  by 
Charles  II. 
Rhode  Island,  First 

GkNKRAL    ASSfEMBLY    OF, 

consisting  of  the  collective 
freemen  of  the  several  plan- 
tations of  the  colony,  met 
at  Portsmouth  May  19,1646, 
established  a  code  of  laws, 
and  erected  an  institution  of  civil  government. 
The  legislative  power  was  vested  in  a  court  of 
commissioners  consisting  of  six  persons  chosen 
by  each  of  the  four  towns  of  Providence,  Ports- 
month,  Newport,  and  Warwick.  The  acts  were 
to  be  in  force  unless  repealed  by  a  vote  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  freemen  of  the  colony,  to  be  collect- 
ed at  their  several  town-meetings  appointed  for 
the  purpose.  The  executive  power  was  vested 
in  a  president  and  four  assistants,  chosen  from 
the  freemen  by  their  several  towns,  and  constir 
tuting  the  Supreme  Court  for  the  administration 
of  justice.  Every  township  forming  within  it- 
self a  corporation,  elected  a  council  of  six  for 
the  management  of  its  peculiar  affairs,  and  the 
Town  Court  had  the  trial  of  small  cases  subject 
to  an  appeal  to  the  court  of  the  president  and 
associates.     (See  Jikode  Island,  Colony  of,) 

Rhode  Island,  Independence  Proclaimed 
IN.  The  Declaration  of  Independence  was  an- 
nounced successively  at  Newport,  East  Green- 
wich, and  Providence.  At  the  latter  place  it 
was  read  to  the  assembled  people  from  the  bal- 
cony of  a  tavern,  and  was  greeted  with  loud 
huzzas  for  '*  free  trade  with  all  the  world,  Amer- 
ican manufactures,  and  the  diffusioa  of  liberty 
o'er  and  o'er  the  globe  I" 
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Rhode  Iiland  Loyalists  SnpprsMed.  The 
exposed  condition  of  Rhode  Island  and  the  pres- 
ence of  a  British  squadron  in  Narraganset  Bay 
encouraged  the  active  loyalists  of  that  province 
and  made  the  timid  passive,  and  the  authorities 
there  were  constrained  to  take  vigorous  meas- 
ures to  suppress  the  Tories.  General  Charles 
Lee  was  sent  to  Newport  to  confer  with  the  Leg- 
islature about  casting  up  fortifications  there. 
Ho  called  before  him  the  chief  persons  of  the 
disaffected  inhabitants,  and  compelled  them  to 
take  '^a  tremendous  oath"  to  support  the  au- 
thority of  Congress.  Soon  afterwards  the  As- 
sembly passed  an  act  (Nov.  6,  1775)  subjecting 
to  death  and  confiscation  of  property  all  who 
should  hold  communication  with  or  assist  the 
British  ships.  A  stated  supply,  however,  had  to 
be  allowed  these  vessels  to  insure  Newport  from 
destniction. 

Rhode  Island  Plantatioxui  Founded  In  1638 
John  Clark  and  others,  of  Boston,  went  to  Provi- 
dence in  search  of  an  asyluni  where  they  might 
find  liberty  of  conscience.  By  the  advice  of 
Roger  Williams  they  purchased  the  island  on 
the  east  side  of  Narraganset  Bay  of  the  Inilinns, 
and  soon  afterwartls  the  Indians  agreed  to  move 
on  receiving  ten  coats  and  twenty  hoes.  The 
adventurers  (eighteen  in  number)  incorporated 
themselves  into  a  body  politic  (March  7),  and 
chose  William  Coddington  to  be  their  chief  mag- 
istrate.    (See  Rhode  Island^  Colony  of,) 

Rhode  Island  Slaves  In  the  Army.  Early 
in  1778  there  was  an  urgent  call  for  drafts  from 
the  militia  of  each  state.  General  Varnum,  of 
Rho<le  Island,  proposed  the  emancipation  of  the 
able-bodied  slaves  there  on  condition  of  their 
enlisting  in  the  army  for  the  war.  Washington 
approved  the  scheme,  and  it  was  adopted.  Every 
able-bodied  slave  in  Rhode  Island  received  by 
law  liberty  to  enlist.  On  passing  muster  he  be- 
came free,  and  was  entitled  to  all  the  wages  and 
encouragements  given  by  Congress  to  any  sol- 
dier. The  state  made  some  compensation  to 
their  masters. 

Rhode  Island,  State  of.  When  the  various 
colonies  were  forming  new  state  constitutions 
(1776-79),  Rhode  Island  went  forward  in  its  in- 
dependent course  under  its  olcl  charter  from 
Charles  II. ;  and  it  was  the  last  of  the  thirteen 
states  to  ratify  the  national  Constitution,  its 
assent  not  being  given  until  May  29,  1790,  or 
more  than  a  year  after  the  national  government 
went  into  operation.  Under  the  charter  of 
Charles  II.  the  lower  house  of  the  Legislature 
consisted  of  sii  deputies  from  Newport,  four 
each  from  Providence,  Portsmouth,  and  War- 
wick, and  two  from  each  of  the  other  towns. 
The  right  of  suffrage  was  restricted  to  owners 
of  a  freehold  worth  $134,  or  renting  for  $7  a 
year,  and  to  their  eldest  sons.  These  restric- 
tions, as  they  became  more  and  more  obnox- 
ious, finally  produced  open  discontent.  The  in- 
equality of  representation  was  the  chief  cause 
of  complaint.  It  appeai-ed  that  in  1840,  when 
Newport  had  only  8333  inhabitants,  it  was  en- 
titled to  six  representatives;  while  Providence, 
then  containing  23,171  inhabitants,  had  only 


four  representatives.  Attempts  to  obtain  re- 
form by  the  action  of  the  Legislature  having 
failed,  *' suffrage  associations''  were  formed  in 
various  parts  of  the  state  late  in  1840  and  early 
in  1841.  They  assembled  in  mass  convention 
at  Providence  July  5, 1841,  and  aothorized  their 
state  committee  to  call  a  convention  to  frame 
a  constitution.  That  convention  assembled  at 
Providence  Oct.  A,  and  framed  a  oonstitution, 


STATE  8SAL  OF  RHODI  ISLAIID. 

which  was  submitted  to  the  people  Dec.  27, 28, 
and  29,  when  it  was  claimed  that  a  vote  equal 
to  a  majority  of  the  adult  male  citizens  of  the 
state  was  given  for  its  adoption.  It  was  also 
claimed  that  a  majority  of  those  entitled  to 
vote  under  the  charter  had  voted  in  favor  of 
the  constitution.  Under  this  constitution  state 
officers  were  chosen  April  18, 1842,  with  Thomas 
W.  Dorr  as  governor.  The  new  government  at- 
tempted to  organize  at  Providence  on  May  3. 
They  were  resisted  by  what  was  called  the  legal 
state  government,  chosen  under  the  charter,  at 
the  head  of  which  was  Governor  Samuel  W. 
King.  On  the  18th  a  portion  of  the  "  Suffrage 
party  "  assembled  under  arms  at  Providence  and 
attempted  to  seize  the  arsenal,  but  retired  on 
the  approach  of  Governor  King  with  a  military 
force.  On  June  25  they  again  assembled,  sev- 
eral hundred  strong,  at  Chepacket,  ten  miles 
from  Providence,  but  they  again  dispersed  on 
the  approach  of  state  troops.  Governor  Dorr 
was  arrested,  tried  for  high-treason,  convicted, 
and  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life,  but  was 
i-eleased  in  1847,  under  a  general  act  of  amnesty. 
(See  DorVy  Thomas  W.)  Meanwhile  the  Legislat- 
ure (Feb.  6, 1841)  called  a  convention  to  frame  a 
new  constitution.  In  February,  1842,  the  con- 
vention agreed  upon  a  constitution,  which  was 
submitted  to  the  people  in  March  and  rejected. 
Another  constitution  was  framed  by  another 
convention,  which  was  ratified  by  the  people 
almost  unanimously,  and  went  into  effect  in 
May,  1843.  In  18(51  a  controversy  betweeji 
Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts  about  boun- 
dary, which  began  in  colonial  times,  was  set- 
tled by  mutual  concessions,  the  former  ceding 
to  the  latter  that  portion  of  the  township  of 
Tiverton  containing  the  village  of  Fall  River 
in  exchange  for  the  town  of  Pawtucket  and  a 
part  of  Seekonk,  now  known  as  East  Provi- 
dence. Rhode  Island  was  among  the  earliest 
of  the  states  to  respond  to  the  President's  call 
for  troops  (which  see),  and  during  the  Civil 
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War  that  little  state,  with  a  population  of  only 
175,000,  fiiruiahed  to  the  national  anuy  23,711 
soldiers. 

Rhodo  Iflland,  The  British  take  Posses- 
sion OF.  On  Dec.  26, 1776,  the  sqnadron  of  Sir 
Peter  Parker,  hearing  hetween  eight  and  ten 
thonsand  men,  British  and  Hessians,  command- 
ed by  General  Clinton  and  Earl  Percy,  entered 
Narraganset  Bay.  The  troops  lauded  and  took 
possession  of  the  island  of  Bhode  Island.  Two 
American  frigates  and  some  privateers,  in  the 
harbor  of  Newport,  fled  np  the  bay  to  Provi- 
dence, whence  they  escaped  to  sea,  elnding  the 
vigilance  of  the  blockading  sqnadron.  The 
British  soldiers  were  billeted  on  the  inhabi- 
tants, and  a  system  of  general  plunder  of  the 
people  was  organised.  This  was  an  important 
acquisition  for  the  British. 

Ribault,  Jean,  was  bom  at  Dieppe,  France, 
and  died  in  Florida  in  1565.  He  first  appears 
in  history  as  commander  of  Coligni's  expedition 
to  America  in  1562.  Betnming  for  supplies,  he 
was  detained  by  civil  war  until  the  spring  of 
1565,  when  Coligui  sent  him  with  five  ships  to 
Florida,  where  he  sncceeded  Laudonni^re  as 
commander-in-chief.  He  had  just  arrived, 
when  five  Spanish  vessels  appeared,  under  Don 
Pedro  Menendez  de  Aviles,  whose  nnme  and  ob- 
ject were  demanded.  "I  am  Menendez,^  he 
said,  and  declared  he  was  sent  to  destroy  all 
Protestants  he  could  fiud.  Bibault  had  been 
advised  of  the  expedition  of  Menendez  before 
his  departure  from  France.  Just  as  he  was  de- 
parting from  Dieppe  he  was  handed  a  letter 
from  Coligui,  in  which  the  admiral  had  written 
a  postscript,  saying,  *^  While  closing  this  letter  I 
have  received  certain  advice  that  Don  Pedro 
Menendez  is  about  to  depart  from  Spain  to  the 
coast  of  Florida.  Yon  will  take  care  not  to  suf- 
fer him  to  encroach  upon  ns,  any  more  than  he 
would  that  we  should  encroach  npon  him.''  The 
cables  of  the  French  fleet  were  instantly  out, 
and  they  went  to  sea,  followed  by  the  Spanish 
squadron,  which,  failing  to  overtake  the  fugi- 
tives, returned  to  the  shore  farther  south.  Ri- 
banlt  returned  to  the  St.  John,  when,  contrary 
to  the  advice  of  Landonni^re,  he  determined  to 
try  to  drive  the  Spaniards  away  from  the  coast. 
When  he  reached  the  open  sea  he  was  struck  by 
a  fierce  tempest  that  wrecked  his  vessels  not  far 
from  Cape  Canaveral,  on  the  central  coast  of 
Florida.  With  his  150  men,  Bibault  started  by 
laud  for  Fort  Carolina  (built  on'  the  St.  John  by 
the  Frenchmen),  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  its 
garrison  had  been  destroyed.  Ribanit  divided 
bis  force  of  full  500  men,  about  200  of  them 
taking  the  advance  in  the  march,  the  remain- 
der, with  Bibault,  following  soon  afterwards. 
The  latter  were  betrayed  by  a  sailor,  and  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Menendez,  who  put  them  all 
to  death  excepting  a  dozen  who  professed  to 
be  Boman  Catholics.  (See  Huguenots  in  Amer- 
ica.) 

Ribault'a  FoUowerB,  Massacre  of.  Bibault 
(which  see)  was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Flori- 
da, intelligence  of  which  event  was  carried  by 
ludians  to  Menendez.     The  latter  sought  the 


Frenchmen  with  fifty  soldiers.  Bibanlt  had 
divided  his  force.  Menendez  found  one  party, 
told  them  who  he  was,  and  that  Fort  Caro- 
lina, which  they  were  seeking,  was  destroyed, 
with  the  inmates.  They  pleaded  for  mercy. 
He  asked,  **  Are  yon  Catholics  or  Lutherans  f ' 
They  answered, "  We  are  all  of  the  reformed  re- 
ligion." He  told  them  he  was  ordered  to  ex- 
terminate all  of  that  faith.  They  offered  him 
fifty  thonsand  ducats  if  he  would  spare  their 
lives.  ''Give  up  your  arms  and  place  your- 
selves under  my  mercy,"  he  said.  A  small 
stream  divided  the  Frenchmen  from  the  Span- 
iards. Menendez  ordered  the  funuer  to  be 
brought  over  in  companies  of  ten.  Out  of 
sight  of  their  companions  left  behind,  they 
were  bonnd  with  their  hands  behind  them. 
When  all  were  gathered  in  this  plight  they 
were  marched  to  a  spot  a  short  distance  off, 
when  they  were  again  asked, ''  Are  you  Cath- 
olics or  Lutherans  f"  A  dozen  who  professed 
to  be  Catholics,  and  four  others  who  were  me- 
chanics, useful  to  the  Spaniards,  were  led  aside. 
The  remainder,  helpless,  were  butchered  with- 
out mercy.  Very  soon  after  this  treacherous 
massacre  Bibault,  with  the  rest  of  his  followers, 
reached  the  spot  where  their  companions  had 
been  betrayed  a  few  hours  before.  Menendez 
hurried  back,  and  by  the  same  treacheroas 
method  disarmed  Bibault  and  his  friends.  Bi- 
bault was  shown  the  pile  of  unburied  corpses 
of  his  men.  A  ransom  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand ducats  was  offered  for  the  lives  of  Bibault 
and  his  friends.  As  before,  they  were  betrayed, 
and  Bibault  and  all  but  six  or  eight  of  his  com- 
panions were  murdered.  "They  were  pnt  to 
the  sword,"  Menendez  wrote  to  his  king,  "judg- 
ing this  to  be  expedient  for  the  service  of  God 
our  Lord  and  of  your  migesty." 

Rice  Ihtroduoed  into  Carolina.  In  1696  a 
brigantine  from  Madagascar  came  t-o  anchor  off 
Sullivan's  Island,  in  Charleston  harbor.  The 
governor  went  on  board  the  ship  by  invitation 
of  the  captain,  and  received  from  the  latter  a 
bag  of  rice-seed,  with  information  of  the  meth- 
ods of  its  cultivation  in  Eastern  countries,  and 
of  its  suitableness  for  food.  The  governor  di- 
vided the  grain  among  his  friends,  who  made 
experiments  with  it  in  different  soils.  From 
this  small  beginning  arose  the  cultivation  of 
this  staple  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia. 

Richardson,  Israel  B.,  was  born  at  Burling- 
ton, y t.,  in  1819 ;  died  at  Sharpsbnrg,  Md.,  Nov. 
3, 1862.  He  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1841 ; 
served  in  the  Seminole  War  and  in  the  war 
against  Mexico ;  and  became  colonel  of  Michi- 
gan volunteers  when  the  Civil  War  broke  out. 
He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  battle  at  Black- 
bum's  Ford  (which  see)  and  Buirs  Bun,  at  both 
of  which  he  commanded  a  brigade.  He  was 
made  a  brigadier-general,  and  in  the  Peninsnlar 
campaign  he  commanded  a  division  in  Sumuer's 
corpH.  On  July  4,  1862,  he  was  made  migor- 
general.  He  was  in  the  battle  of  South  Moun- 
tain (which  see),  and  in  the  battle  of  Antietam 
(which  see)  he  received  a  wound,  of  which  he 
died. 
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Ricfamond  (Kt.),  Battle  at.  General  E. 
Kirby  Smith  led  the  van  io  Bragg's  invasion  of 
Kentucky  (  which  see  ).  He  entered  the  state 
from  East  Tennessee,  and  was  making  his  way 
rapidly  towards  the  "  Blue  Grass''  region,  when 
he  was  met  by  a  force  organized  by  General  Lew. 
Wallace,  bnt  then  commanded  by  General  M.  D. 
Hanson.  It  was  part  of  a  force  under  the  di- 
rection of  General  William  Nelson.  Hanson's 
troops  were  mostly  raw.  A  collision  occurred 
when  approaching  Richmond  and  not  far  fh)m 
Rogeraville  ( Ang.  30,  1862).  A  severe  battle 
was  fought  for  three  hours,  when  Hanson  was 
driven  back.  At  this  Juncture  Nelson  arrived 
and  took  command.  Half  an  hour  later  his 
troops  were  utterly  routed  and  scattered  in  all 
directions.  Nelson  was  wounded.  Hanson  re- 
sumed command,  but  the  day  was  lost.  Smith's 
cavalry  had  gained  the  rear  of  the  Nationals, 
and  stood  in  the  way  of  their  wild  flight.  Han- 
son and  his  men  were  made  prisoners.  The  es- 
timated loss  was  about  equal,  that  of  the  Na- 
tionals having  been  about  five  thousand  killed, 
wounded,  and  prisoners. 

Richmond,  Burning  or  (1865).  The  night 
when  the  Confederate  govemmeut  fled  from 
Richmond  was  a  fearful  one  for  the  inhabitants 
of  that  city.  All  day  after  the  receipt  of  Lee's 
despatch — **  Hy  lines  are  broken  in  three  places ; 
Richmond  must  be  evacuated  to-night" — the 
people  were  kept  in  the  most  painful  suspense 
by  the  reticence  of  the  government,  then  mak- 
ing preparations  to  fly  for  personal  safety.  That 
body  employed  every  vehicle  for  this  use,  and 
tlie  people  who  prepared  to  leave  the  city  found 
it  difficult  to  get  any  conveyance.  For  these  as 
much  as  $100  in  gold  was  given  for  service  from 
a  dwelling  to  the  railway  -  station.  It  was  re- 
vealed to  the  people  early  in  the  evening  that 
the  Confederate  Congress  had  ordered  all  the 
cotton,  tobacco,  and  other  property  which  the 
owuei-s  could  not  carry  away,  and  which  was 
stored  in  four  great  warehouses,  to  be  burned 
to  prevent  it  fulling  into  the  hands  of  the  Na- 
tionals. There  was  a  fresh  breeze  from  the 
south,  and  the  burning  of  these  warehouses 
would  imperil  the  whole  city.  General  Ewell, 
in  command  there,  vainly  remonstrated  against 
the  execution  of  the  order.  A  committee  of  the 
Common  Council  went  to  Jefferson  Davis  be- 
fore he  left  to  remonstrate  against  it,  to  which 
he  replied  that  their  statement  that  the  burn- 
ing of  the  warehouses  would  endanger  the  city 
was  "  a  cowardly  pretext  on  the  part  of  the 
citizens,  trnmped  up  to  endeavor  to  save  their 
property  for  the  Yankees."  A  similar  answer 
was  given  at  the  War  Department.  The  hu- 
mane Ewell  was  compelled  to  obey,  for  the  or- 
der from  the  War  Department  was  imperative. 
The  City  Council  took  the  precaution,  for  the 
public  safety,  to  order  the  destruction  of  all 
liquors  that  might  be  accessible  to  lawless  men. 
This  was  done,  and  by  midnight  hundreds  of 
barrels  of  spirituous  liquors  were  flowing  in 
the  gutters,  where  stragglers  from  the  retreat- 
ing army  and  rough  citizens  gathered  it  in  ves- 
sels, and  so  produced  the  calamity  the  authori- 
ties endeavored  to  avert.     The  torch  was  ap- 


plied, and  at  daybreak  the  warehonses  were  in 
flames.  The  city  was  already  on  fire  in  several 
places.  The  intoxicated  soldiers,  joined  with 
many  of  the  dangerous  class  of  both  sexes,  form- 
ed a  marauding  mob  of  fearful  proportions,  who 
broke  open  and  pillaged  stores  and  committed 
excesses  of  every  kind.  From  midnight  until 
dawn  the  city  was  a  pandemoninm.  The  roar- 
ing mob  released  the  prisoners  from  the  jail  and 
burned  it.  They  set  fire  to  the  arsenal,  and 
tried  to  destroy  the  Tredegar  Iron-works.  Con- 
flagrations spread  rapidly,  for  the  fire  depart- 
ment was  powerless,  and  by  the  middle  of  the 
forenoon  (April  3)  a  greater  portion  of  the  prin- 
cipal business  part  of  Richmond  was  a  biasing 
furnace.  Between  midnight  and  dawn  the 
Confederate  troops  made  their  way  across  the 
bridges  to  the  south  side  of  the  James.  At 
three  o'clock  the  magazine  near  the  almshouse 
was  fired  and  blown  up  with  a  concussion  that 
shook  the  city  to  its  foundations.  It*was  fol- 
lowed by  the  explosion  of  the  Confederate  "ram" 
Virginiaf  below  the  city.  When,  at  seven  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  the  troops  were  all  across  the 
river,  the  bridges  were  burned  behind  them.  A 
number  of  other  vessels  in  the  river  were  de- 
stroyed. The  bursting  of  shells  in  the  arsenal 
when  the  fire  reached  them  added  to  the  hor- 
rors of  the  scene.  At  noon  about  seven  hun- 
dred buildings  in  the  business  part  of  the  city, 
including  a  Presbyterian  church,  were  in  ruins. 
While  Richmond  was  in  fiames  National  troops 
under  Weitzel  entered  the  city,  and,  by  great 
exertions,  subdued  the  fire  and  saved  Richmond 
from  utter  destruction.  Hany  million  dollars' 
worth  of  property  had  been  annihilated.  The 
city  was  surrendered  by  the  civil  authorities. 
(See  Richmond,  Surrender  of.) 

Rlobmond,  First  Skirmishes  before  (1868). 
The  first  collisions  between  the  two  great  armies 
on  the  borders  of  the  Chickahominy  River  oc- 
curred on  Hay  23  and  24, 1862 — one  near  New 
Bridge,  not  far  from  Cool  Arbor,  between  Hich- 
igan  cavalry  and  a  Louisiana  regiment,  when 
thirty-seven  of  the  latter  were  captured.  The 
other  was  at  and  near  Hechanicsville,  seven  or 
eight  miles  from  Richmond,  where  a  part  of 
HcClellan's  right  wing  was  advancing  towards 
the  Chickahominy.  There  was  a  sharp  skirmish 
at  Ellison's  Hill  (Hay  23),  a  mile  from  Hechan- 
icsville. To  this  place  the  Confederates  fell 
back,  and  the  next  morning  were  driven  across 
the  Chickahominy.  On  the  same  morning  Gen- 
eral HcClellan  issued  a  stirring  order  for  an  im- 
mediate advance  on  Richmond;  bnt  the  over- 
cautious commander  hesitated  to  move  nntil  the 
golden  opportunity  had  passed.  President  Lin- 
coln telegraphed  to  the  general,  **  1  think  the 
time  is  near  when  you  must  either  attack  Rich- 
mond or  give  up  the  job  and  come  to  the  defence 
of  Washington." 

Rlohmond,  Grant's  and  Lee's  Race  for. 
The  National  and  Confederate  armies  had  three 
times  run  a  race  for  Washington.  After  the 
battle  at  Spottsylvania  Court-house,  they  en- 
tered upon  a  race  for  Richmond,  then  the  Con- 
federate capital.    Grant  determined  to  transfer 
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his  army  to  the  Bonth  Bide  of  the  James  River, 
eat  off  the  chief  sources  of  supply  for  the  Con- 
federate army  from  the  south,  and  attempt  the 
capture  of  Richmond  from  that  directiou.  He 
ilisenconibered  his  army  of  about  twenty  thou- 
sand sick  and  wounded,  who  were  sent  to  the 
hospitals  at  Washington  and  elsewhere,  and 


march  southward  parallel  with  Hancock.  War- 
ren followed  Hancock,  and  Ewell  followed  Long- 
street's  troops.  On  May  21  the  race  was  fairly 
begun,  the  Confederates  having  the  more  direct 
or  shorter  route.  Lee  outstripped  his  antago- 
nist, and  when  the  Nationals  approached  the 
South  Anna  River  the  Confederates  were  already 
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with  twenty -five  thousand  veteran  recruits, 
amply  supplied,  and  thirty  thousand  volunteers 
for  one  hundred  days  Joining  his  army,  he  be- 
gan another  flank  movement  on  the  night  of 
May  20-21, 1864,  Hancock's  corps  leading.  Lee 
had  kept  a  vigilant  watch  of  the  movements  of 
the  Nationals,  and  sent  Longstreet's  corps  to 


strongly  posted  there  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river,  where  Lee  had  evidently  determined  to 
make  a  stand.  Grant  proceeded  to  attempt  to 
dislodge  him.  In  attempts  to  force  passages 
across  the  stream,  very  sharp  engagements  en- 
sued. Having  partly  crossed  the  North  Anna, 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  in  great  periL 
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Its  two  Btroog  wiogs  were  ou  one  side  of  the 
stream,  and  its  weak  centre  on  the  other.  Per- 
oeiving  this  peril,  Qraut  secretly  recrossed  the 
river  with  his  troops,  and  resamed  his  march  on 
Richmond  by  a  flank  movement  far  to  the  east- 
ward of  the  Confederate  army.  The  flanking 
column  was  led  by  Sheridan,  with  two  divisions 
of  cavalry.  On  the  28th  the  whole  army  was 
sonth  of  the  Pamnnkey,  and  in  communication 
with  its  new  base  at  the  White  House  (which 
see).  This  movement  compelled  Lee  to  aban- 
don his  strong  position  at  the  North  Anna,  but, 
having  a  shorter  route,  he  was  in  another  good 
position  beforo  the  Nationals  crossed  the  Pa- 
munkey.  He  was  at  a  point  where  he  could 
cover  the  railwaysand  high  ways  leading  to  Rich- 
mond. The  Nationals  were  now  within  fifteen 
miles  of  Richmond.  Their  only  direct  pathway 
to  that  capital  was  across  the  Chickahomiuy. 
There  was  much  skirmishing,  and  Grant  was 
satisfied  that  he  would  be  compelled  to  force  the 
passage  of  tbe  Chickahomiuy  on  Lee's  flank,  and 
he  prepared  for  that  movement  by  sending  Sher- 
idan to  seize  a  point  near  Cool  Arbor,  where 
roads  leading  into  Richmond  diverged.  After 
a  fight  with  Fitzhngh  Lee's  cavalry,  it  was  se- 
cur^,  and  on  the  same  night  (May  30)  Wright's 
corps  pressed  forward  to  tbe  same  point.  A 
large  body  of  troops,  under  General  W.  F.  Smith, 
called  from  the  Army  of  the  James,  were  ap- 
proaching Cool  Arbor  at  tbe  same  time.  These 
took  position  on  Wright's  right  wing.  There  a 
terrible  battle  occurred  (June  1, 1864),  in  which 
both  armies  suffered  immense  loss.  (See  Cool 
ArhoTf  Battle  of.)  It  was  now  perceived  that 
the  fortifications  around  Richmond  were  too  for- 
midable to  warrant  a  direct  attack  upon  them 
with  a  hope  of  success,  so  Grant  proceeded  to 
throw  his  army  across  to  the  south  side  of  the 
James  River,  and  to  operate  against  the  Confed- 
erate capital  on  the  right  of  that  stream.  It 
was  near  the  middle  of  June  before  the  whole 
National  force  had  crossed  the  Chickahomiuy 
and  moved  to  the  James  by  way  of  Charles  City 
Court-house.  There  they  crossed  the  river  in 
boats  and  over  pontoon-bridges;  and  on  June 
16tb,  when  the  entire  army  was  on  the  sonth 
side,  General  Grant  made  his  headquarters  at 
City  Point,  at  the  junction  of  the  Appomattox 
and  the  James.  A  portion  of  the  Army  of  tbe 
James,  nnder  General  Butler,  had  made  an  un- 
successful attempt  to  capture  Petersburg,  where 
the  Confederates  had  constructed  strong  works. 
Before  them  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  appeared 
on  the  evening  of  June  16th,  and  in  that  vicin- 
ity the  two  armies  struggled  for  the  mastery  un- 
til April  the  next  year,  or  about  ten  months. 

Richmond,  Surrender  of.  General  God- 
frey Weitztil  had  been  left,  with  a  portion  of  the 
Army  of  the  James,  on  tlie  north  side  of  that 
river,  to  menace  Richmond,  and  he  kept  up  a 
continual  show  of  great  numbers,  which  had 
deceived  Longstreet,  standing  in  defence  of  the 
Confederate  capital.  At  paat  midnight  (April 
3, 1865)  a  great  light  in  Richmond,  the  sound  of 
explosions,  and  other  events,  revealed  to  Weit- 
ael  the  fact  that  the  Confederates  were  evacu- 
ating the  city.    At  daylight  he  put  Draper's  ne- 


gro brigade  in  motion  towards  Richmond.  The 
place  of  every  terra-torpedo  in  front  of  the  Con- 
federate works  was  marked  by  a  small  flag,  for 
the  safety  of  their  own  men,  and  in  their  hasty 
departure  they  forgot  to  remove  them.  Cannons 
on  the  deserted  works  were  left  niibarmed.  Ear- 
ly in  the  morning  the  whole  of  Weitzel's  force 
were  in  the  suburbs  of  the  town.  A  demand 
was  made  for  its  surrender,  and  at  seven  o'clock 
Joseph  Mayo,  the  mayor,  handed  the  keys  of  tbe 
public  buildings  to  the  messenger  of  the  sum- 
mons. Weitzel  and  his  staff  rode  in  at  eight 
o'clock,  at  the  head  of  Ripley's  brigade  of  ne- 
gro troops,  when  Lieutenant  J.  Livingston  De- 
peyster,  of  Weitzel's  staff,  ascended  to  the  roof 
of  the  Virginia  State-house  with  a  national  flag, 
and,  with  the  assistance  of  Captain  Langdon, 
Weitzel's  chief  of  artillery,  unfurled  it  over  that 
building,  and  in  its  Senate-chamber  the  ofllce  of 
headquarters  was  established.  Weitzel  occupied 
the  sumptuously  furnished  dwelling  of  Jefferson 
Davis,  and  General  Shepley  was  appointed  mili- 
tary governor.  The  troops  were  set  at  work  to 
extinguish  the  flames. 

Riohmond  Theatre  Burned.  On  the  night 
of  Dec.  6, 1811,  the  theatre  in  Richmond,  Va.,  was 
crowded  by  an  audience  of  about  six  hundred 
persons.  When  the  curtain  rose  on  tbe  second 
part  of  a  pantomime,  the  orchestra  was  in  full 
chonis,  and  a  perfonner  had  come  before  the 
foot-lights,  sparks  were  seen  falling  on  the  back 
part  of  the  stage.  A  cry  of  Fire  !  was  instantly 
raised,  and  tbe  whole  audience  was  seized  with 
panic.  All  fled  from  their  seat-s  and  crowded 
towards  the  doors.  Cries  and  shrieks  filled  the 
house.  Many  persons  were  trodden  under  foot ; 
the  stairways  were  blocked ;  and  several  persons 
were  thrown  back  from  the  windows  whence 
they  bad  attempted  to  escape.  Yet  many  did 
leap  from  the  windows  of  the  first  story  and 
were  saved,  and  some  from  the  second  story. 
Within  ten  minutes  after  the  discovery  of  the 
fire  the  building  was  all  in  flames.  Nearly  sev- 
enty persons  perished  in  the  fire,  and  many  af- 
terwards died  in  consequence  of  injuries  re- 
ceived. Tlie  ^lite  of  Richmond  society  were 
in  the  building,  and  many  of  them  perished. 
Among  the  victims  were  George  W.  Smith,  late- 
ly entered  u|>on  his  duties  as  (Governor  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  Abraham  B.  Yen  able,  President  of 
the  Bank  of  Virginia.  By  order  of  the  City 
Council  of  Richmond,  the  remains  of  those  who 
perished  in  the  flames  were  gathered,  and  on 
Sunday,  Dec.  30,  they  were  interred  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  spot  where  the  **  pit "  stood.  On  tbe 
site  of  the  theatre  tbe  Episcopalians  bnilt  a 
chureh  edifice,  called  the  Monumental  Chureh, 
because  directly  in  front  of  it  stands  a  modest 
monument  inscribed  with  the  names  of  those 
who  perished  in  the  fire. 

Riohmond,  Washington's  Statue  at.  The 
Legislature  of  Virgui la  employed  Houdon  (which 
see)  to  make  a  statue  of  Waahington.  Charles 
Wilson  Peale  was  employed  to  paint  a  fhll-length 
portrait  of  the  patriot,  life-size,  and  exact  meas- 
uremeuts  of  bis  person  were  made.  The  latter 
were  sent  to  the  sculptor;  but  he  preferred  to  see 
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the  original^  and  came  to  America.  He  spent 
some  time  at  Mount  Vernon,  and  after  making  a 
plaster  cast  from  Washington's  face,  he  modelled 
the  remainder  of  the  head  and  bust  from  life,  and 
returned  to  Paris.  (Jouvemeur  Morris,  in  Paris 
in  1789,  stood  for  the  figure  of  Washington,  and 
Houdon  executed  a  fine  statue  in  marble,  which 
still  adorns  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol  at  Kich- 
mond.  The  original  model  of  the  bust  is  at 
Mount  Yenion,  on  the  Potomac. 

Rich  Moimtaiii,  Battlk  of.  The  insurgents 
attempted  to  permanently  occupy  the  country 
south  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railway  in 
Virginia.  They  were  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  R.  S.  Garuett,  a  meritorious  soldier, 
who  was  in  the  war  with  Mexico,  and  was  brev- 
eted for  gallantry  at  Buena  Vista  (which  see). 
He  made  his  headquarters  at  Beverly,  in  Ran- 
dolph County,  and  prepared  to  prevent  the  Na- 
tional troops  from  pnshing  through  the  moun- 
tain-gaps into  the  Shenandoah  valley.  The  roads 
through  these  gaps  were  fortified.  At  the  same 
time  ex-Governor  H.  A.  Wise,  with  the  commis- 
sion of  a  brigadier,  was  organizing  a  brigade  in 
the  Great  Kanawha  valley,  beyond  the  Green- 
brier Mouut-ains,  to  hold  in  subjection  the  loyal 
inhabitants  in  that  fertile  region.  He  was  or- 
dered to  cross  the  intervening  mountains,  and 
co-operate  with  Garnett.  General  McClellan 
took  command  of  his  troops  in  Western  Vir- 
ginia, at  Grafton,  towards  the  close  of  May 
(1861),  and  the  entire  force  of  Ohio,  Indiana, 
and  Virginia  troops  under  his  control  numbered 
full  20,000  men.  With  these  he  advanced  against 
the  insurgents.  He  sent  General  J.  D.  Cox  with 
a  detachment  to  keep  Wise  in  check,  while  with 
bis  main  body,  about  10,000  strong,  he  moved  to 
attack  Garnett  at  Laurel  Hill,  near  Beverly.  At 
the  same  time  a  detachment  4000  strong,  under 
General  Morris,  moved  towards  Beverly  by  way 
of  Philippi,  while  another  body,  led  by  General 
Hill,  was  sent  to  West  Union,  to  prevent  the  es- 
cape of  the  insurgents  by  that  way  oyer  the  Alle« 
ghany  Mountains,  to  Join  Johnston  at  Winches- 
ter. Ganiett  was  then  strongly  intrenched  at 
Laurel  Hill,  with  about  8000  Virginians,  Geor- 
gians, Tennesseeans,  and  Carolinians.  To  this 
camp  Morris  nearly  penetrated,  but  not  to  attack 
it — only  to  make  feints  to  divert  Garnett  while 
McClellan  should  gain  his  rear.  There  was  al- 
most daily  heavy  skirmishing,  ohiefiy  by  Colo- 
nels Dumont  and  Milroy,  on  the  part  of  the  Na- 
tionals, fio  industrious  and  bold  had  been  the 
ecout«,  that  when  McClellan  appeared  tliey  gave 
him  full  information  of  the  region  and  the  in- 
surgents. During  a  few  days,  so  daring  bad 
been  the  conduct  of  the  Nationals  that  they 
were  regarded  almost  with  awe  by  the  insur- 
gents. They  called  the  Ninth  Indiana — whose 
exploits  were  particularly  notable — <<  Swamp 
Devils."  While  on  the  road  towards  Beverly, 
McClellan  ascertained  that  about  1500  insur- 
gents, under  Colonel  John  Pegram^  were  occu- 
pying a  heavily  intreucheil  position  in  the  rear 
of  Ganiett,  in  the  Rich  Mountain  Gap,  and  oom- 
manding  the  road  over  the  mountain  Ut  Staun- 
ton, the  chief  highway  to  southern  Virginia. 
Pegram  boasted  that  his  position  could  not  be 


tamed ;  but  it  was  turned  by  Ohio  and  Indi- 
ana regiments  and  some  cavalry,  all  under  the 
command  of  Colonel  Rosecrans,  accompanied 
by  Colonel  Lauder,  who  was  with  Dumont  at 
Philippi  (which  see).  They  made  a  detour 
(July  11,  ISiSl),  in  a  heavy  rain-storm,  over 
most  perilous  ways  among  the  mountains  for 
about  eight  miles,  and  at  noon  were  on  the 
summit  of  Rich  Mountain,  high  above  Pegram's 
camp,  and  a  mile  from  it.  Rosecrans  thought 
his  movement  was  unknown  to  the  insurgents. 
Pegram  was  informed  of  it,  and  sent  out  900 
men,  with  two  cannons,  up  the  mountain-road, 
to  meet  the  Nationals,  and  just  as  they  struck 
the  Staunton  road  the  latter  were  fiercely  as- 
sailed. Rosecrans  was  without  cannons.  He 
sent  forward  his  skirmishers;  and  while  these 
were  engaged  in  fighting,  his  main  body  was 
concealed.  Finally  Pegram's  men  came  out  from 
their  works  and  charged  across  the  road,  when 
the  Indiauians  sprang  to  their  feet,  firad,  and, 
with  a  wild  shout,  sprang  upon  the  foe  with 
fixed  bayonets.  A  sharp  conflict  ensued,  when 
the  insurgents  gave  way,  and  fled  in  great  con- 
fusion down  the  declivities  of  the  mountain  to 
Pegram's  cam]).-  The  battle  lasted  about  an 
hour  and  a  half.  Tlie  number  of  Union  troops 
engaged  was  about  1800,  and  those  of  the  insur- 
gents half  that  number.  The  Nationals  lost  18 
killed  and  about  40  wounded ;  the  iusnrgents, 
140  killed  and  a  large  number  wounded  and 
made  prisoners.  Their  entire  loss  was  about 
400.  For  his  gallantry  on  this  occasion,  Rose- 
crans was  made  a  brigadier-general.  Garnett  was 
a  prey  to  the  Nationals.  In  light  marching  or- 
der he  pushed  on  towards  Beverly,  hoping  to 
escape  over  the  mountains  towards  Staunton. 
He  was  too  late,  for  McClellan  moved  rapidly  to 
Beverly.  Garnett  then  turned  back,  and,  taking 
a  road  through  a  gap  at  Leeds ville,  plunged  into 
the  wild  mountain  regions  of  the  Cheat  Range, 
taking  with  him  only  one  cannon.  His  reserves 
at  Beverly  fled  over  the  mountains.  Meanwhile 
Rosecrans  had  entered  Pegram's  deserted  camp, 
while  the  latter,  dispirited  and  weary,  with 
about  six  hundred  followers,  was  trying  to  es- 
cape. He  surrendered  to  McClellan  July  14. 
As  soon  as  McClellan  discovered  that  Garnett 
had  fled,  he  ordered  a  hot  pursuit.  Forces  un- 
der General  Morris  and  Captain  H.  W.  Benham 
started  eagerly  after  the  fugitives,  who  had 
about  twelve  hours  the  start  of  them.  The  fu- 
gitives, in  order  to  escape,  left  everything  but 
their  arms  and  ammunition  behind  them.  They 
discovered  the  rear-guard  of  Gnrnett's  force  on 
the  13th,  and  finally  overtook  them.  After  a  run- 
ning fight  for  about  four  miles,  Garnett  crossed 
a  branch  of  the  Cheat  River  at  a  place  known 
as  Carrick's  Ford,  where  the  banks  were  high  and 
steep.  There  Garnett  made  a  stand,  after  cross- 
ing the  stream,  and  Colonel  Steoduian,  with  a 
part  of  the  Ohio  Fourteenth,  received  a  volley 
of  musket-balls  and  shot  from  a  single  cannon. 
(See  Carrioksfordf  Battle  at,) 

Blcketts,  Jamics  Brbwerton,  was  bom  in 
New  York  city,  and  graduated  at  West  Point  in 
1839.  He  served  in  the  war  against  Mexico, 
and  when  the  Civil  War  began  he  was  placed  in 
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command  of  tbe  First  Battery  of  rifled  p^ns. 
He  diatioguished  himself  in  the  battle  of  BnlPs 
Bun,  where  he  was  severely  woanded,  taken 
prisoner,  and  confined  eight  months  in  Rich- 
raoud,  when  he  was  exchanged.  He  was  made 
brigadier-general  of  volniiteers;  was  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Groveton  (which  see),  or  second  battle  of 
Bull's  Bun,  in  which  he  commanded  a  division 
of  the  Army  of  Virginia,  and  was  wonnded ;  and 
in  the  battle  of  Aiitietam  he  commanded  Gen- 
eral Hooker's  corps  after  that  officer  was  wonnd- 
ed. He  was  engaged  in  the  campaign  against 
Bichmond  from  March  until  July,  1864,  and  in 
the  Shenandoah  campaign  from  July  nntil  Oc- 
tober, 1864.  General  Bicketts  retired  from  the 
army,  as  migor-general,  in  January,  1867. 

Ridgefield,  Skiamish  at.  (See  Danburyy  De- 
struction of.) 

Riedeael  ( Baron ),  Frederick  Adolph,  wbs 
bom  at  Lauterbach,  Bhinehesse,  Jane  3,  1738; 
died  at  Brunswick,  Jan.  6, 1800.  Leaving  the 
College  of  Marbnrg,  he  entered  the  English  army 
as  ensign,  and  served  in  the  Seven  Years'  War 
under  Prince  Ferdinand.  In  1760  he  became 
captain  of  the  Hessian  Hussars,  and  was  made 
lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Black  Hussars  in  1762, 
adjutant-general  of  the  Bnmswick  army  in  1767, 
colonel  of  carabineers  in  1772,  and  early  in  1776 
a  major-general,  with  the  command  of  a  division 
of  ^onr  thousand  Brunswickere,  hired  by  the 
British  court  to  fight  British  subjects  in  Ameri- 
ca. (See  Oerman  Mercenaries.)  Biedesel  arrived 
at  Quebec  June  1, 1776 ;  aided  in  the  capture 
of  Ticonderoga  (July  6),  and  in  dispersing  the 
American  troops  at  Hubbard  ton,  and  was  made 
a  prisoner  with  Bnrgoyne ;  was  exchanged  in 
the  fall  of  1780;  returned  home  in  Angust,  1783, 
and  in  1787  was  made  lieutenant -general,  in 
command  of  troops  serving  in  Holland.  He 
became  commander-in-chief  of  the  military  of 
Brunswick.  His  Memoirs,  Letters,  and  Journals 
in  Americay  edited  by  Max  Von  Eelking,  were 
translated  by  William  L.  Stone.  His  wife, 
Fredericka  Charlotte  Louisa,  accompanied  him 
to  America,  and  wrote  charming  letters  and  a 
journal,  which  were  published  in  Boston  in 
1799,  of  which  a  new  translation  was  recently 
made  by  Mr.  Stone.  She  was  a  daughter  of  the 
Prussian  minister,  Massow.  She  died  in  Berlin, 
March  29, 1808,  aged  forty-two  years. 

Rifled  Cannons  and  Conical  Balls.  Ichabod 
Price,  who  died  in  New  York  city  in  March, 
1862,  at  the  age  of  eightj'-one  years,  was  a  ser- 
geant of  a  New  York  State  artillery  corps,  as  a 
volunteer,  in  the  War  of  1812.  He  suggested 
to  the  War  Department  both  rifled  cannons  and 
conical  balls,  which  now  perform  destructive 
work  at  long  distances ;  but  he  was  not  listened 
to.  President  Madison  was  so  well  satisfied  of 
the  genius  of  the  sergeant  that  he  was  commis- 
sioned a  lieutenant  in  the  regular  army  of  the 
United  States. 

Riflemen  in  1775.  Among  the  companies 
which  joined  tbe  American  camp  at  Cambridge, 
in  the  summer  of  1775,  were  some  riflemen^-the 
'^BharpshooterB"  of  that  period  —  from  Mary- 


land, Virginia,  and  western  Pennsylvania,  who 
had  been  enlisted  under  the  orders  of  Congress. 
Tbe  most  conspicuous  leaders  among  them  were 
Daniel  Morgan  and  Otho  H.  Williams. 

Rights  of  Americans  to  Independence. 

Francis  Hutcheson,  a  very  eminent  British  writ- 
er on  ethics,  who  died  in  1747,  clearly  perceived 
the  coming  independence  of  the  English-Amer- 
ican colonies.  "  When,"  be  inquired,  "  have  col- 
onies a  right  to  be  released  from  the  dominion  of 
the  parent  state  f  He  answered  his  own  ques- 
tion, saying, "  Whenever  they  are  so  increased  in 
numbors  and  strength  as  to  be  snflScient  by  them- 
selves for  all  the  good  ends  of  a  political  union." 
At  the  beginning  of  the  French  and  Indian  War 
the  American  colonies  were  in  that  happy  con- 
dition, and  the  proposition  for  a  colonial  union, 
made  in  convention  at  Albany,  in  1754  (see  Albany, 
Fourth  Colonial  Convention  at),  excited  the  appre- 
hension that  independence  was  the  primary  aim 
of  the  Americans.  Governor  Shirley  trietl  to  al- 
lay the  apprehension  by  declaring  that  the  va- 
rious governments  of  the  colonies  had  such  dif- 
ferent constitutions  that  it  would  be  impossible 
for  them  to  confederate  in  an  attempt  to  throw 
off  tbe  British  yoke.  ''At  all  events,"  he  said, 
''  they  could  not  maintain  such  an  independency 
without'a  strong  naval  force,  which  it  mnst  for- 
ever be  in  the  power  of  Great  Britain  to  hinder 
them  from  having." 

Rights  of  Man.  In  1791  Thomas  Paine  pub- 
lished tbe  first  part  of  his  famous  reply  to  Ed- 
mund Burke's  Reflections  on  the  French  Sevoluiion. 
It  was  issued  in  England,  and  had  an  immense 
sale.  It  was  translated  into  French,  and  won  for 
the  author  a  seat  in  tbe  French  National  Assem- 
bly. Jefferson,  then  Secretary  of  State  in  Wash- 
ington's administration,  had  come  from  France 
filled  with  tbe  radical  ideas  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tionists, and  thought  he  saw,  in  the  coolness  of 
the  President  and  others,  a  sign  of  decaying  re- 
publicanism in  America.  The  essays  of  Adams, 
entitled  Discourses  on  Davila,  disgusted  him,  and 
he  believed  that  Adams,  Hamilton,  Jay,  and 
others  were  plotting  for  the  establishment  of 
a  monarchy  in  the  United  States.  To  thwart 
these  fancied  designs,  and  to  inculcate  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Fi-ench  Revolution,  Jefferson  hast- 
ily printed  in  America,  and  circulated,  Paine's 
Rights  of  Man,  which  had  just  been  received  frt>m 
England.  It  was  originally  dedicated  ''  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States."  It  inculcated 
principles  oonsonant  with  tbe  feelings  and  opin- 
icms  of  the  great  body  of  the  American  people. 
The  author  sent  fifty  copies  to  Washington,  who 
distributed  them  among  his  friends,  but  his  offi- 
cial position  admonished  him  to  be  prudently 
silent  about  the  work,  for  it  bore  hard  upon  the 
British  government.  The  American  edition,  is- 
sued from  a  Philadelphia  press,  contained  a  com- 
mendatory note  from  Mr.  Jefferson,  which  had 
been  privately  written,  and  not  intended  for 
publication.  In  it  he  had  aimed  somo  severe 
observations  against  the  anthor  of  tlie  Diacours- 
es  on  Davila.  This  created  much  bitterness  of 
feeling.  Warm  discussions  arose.  John  Quin- 
oy  Adams,  son  of  the  Vice-President,  wrote  a 
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aeries  of  articles  in  reply  to  the  Bights  of  Man, 
over  the  signature  of  "  Pnblico."  They  -were 
published  in  the  Boston  Centinely  and  reprinted 
in  pamphlet  form,  with  the  name  of  John  Ad- 
ams on  the  title-page,  as  it  was  supposed  they 
were  written  by  him.  Several  writers  answered 
them.  "  A  host  of  champions  entered  the  arena 
immediately  in  your  defence,"  Jefferson  wrote 
to  Paine.  The  Bights  of  Man  is  the  ablest  paper 
that  ever  came  from  the  brain  and  hand  of  Paine. 

"Rights  of  the  BritiBh  Coloniea  Asserted 
and  Proved."  This  was  the  title  of  a  power- 
fully written  pamphlet  in  opposition  to  the 
scheme  of  the  British  ministry  for  taxing  the 
English- American  colonists.  It  was  written  by 
James  Otis,  of  Boston,  and  produced  a  profound 
sensation  in  America  and  in  Great  Britain.  Its 
boldness,  its  logic,  its  eloquence,  combined  to 
make  it  a  sort  of  orifiamme  for  the  patriots.  lu 
it  Mr.  Otis,  while  he  contended  for  the  charter 
privileges  of  the  colonists,  did  not  admit  that 
the  loss  of  their  charters  would  deprive  them 
of  their  rights.  He  said :  **Two  or  three  inno- 
cent colony  charters  have  been  threatened  with 
destruction  one  hundred  and  forty  years  past. 
...  A  set  of  men  in  America,  without  honor  or 
love  for  their  country,  have  been  long  grasp- 
ing at  powers  which  they  think  unattainable 
while  these  charters  stand  in  the  way.  But 
they  will  meet  with  insurmountable  obstacles 
to  their  project  for  enslaving  the  British  colo- 
nies, should  those  arising  from  provincial  char- 
ters be  removed.  .  .  .  Our  forefathei's  were  soon 
worn  away  in  the  toils  of  hard  labor  on  their 
little  plantations  and  in  war  with  the  savages. 
They  thought  they  were  earning  a  sure  inheri- 
tance for  their  posterity.  Could  they  imagine 
it  would  ever  be  thought  just  to  deprive  them 
or  theirs  of  these  charter  privileges  f  Should 
this  ever  be  the  case,  there  are,  thank  God,  nat- 
ural, inherent,  and  inseparable  rights,  as  men 
and  citizens,  that  would  remain  after  the  so- 
mach-wished-for  catastrophe,  and  which,  what- 
ever became  of  charters,  can  never  be  abolished, 
dejure  or  defctctOf  till  the  general  conflagration." 

Hinggold,  Battle  of.  The  Confederates  re- 
treated from  Missionaries'  Kidge  (which  see) 
towards  Ringgold,  destroying  the  bridges  be- 
hind them.  Early  the  next  morning  (Nov.  26, 
1863)  Sherman,  Palmer,  and  Hooker  were  sent 
in  pursuit.  Both  Sherman  and  Palmer  struck 
a  rear-guard  of  the  fugitives  late  on  the  same 
day,  and  the  latter  had  captured  three  guns 
from  them.  At  Greysville  Sherman  halted  and 
sent  Howard  to  destroy  a  large  section  of  the 
railway  which  connected  Dalton  with  Cleve- 
land, and  thus  severed  the  communication  be- 
tween Bragg  and  Bumside.  Hooker,  mean- 
while, had  pushed  on  to  Ringgold,  Osterhaus 
leading,  Geary  following,  and  Cruft  in  the  rear, 
making  numerous  prisoners  of  stragglers.  At 
a  deep  gorge  General  Cleburne  (the  '*  Stonewall 
Jackson  "  of  the  West),  covering  Bragg's  retreat, 
made  a  stand,  with  guns  well  posted.  Hooker's 
gnus  had  not  yet  come  up,  and  his  impatient 
troops  were  permitted  to  attack  the  Confeder- 
ates with  small-arms  only.    A  severe  struggle 


ensued,  and  in  the  afternoon,  when  some  of 
Hookers  guns  were  in  position  and  the  Confed- 
erates were  flanked,  the  latter  retreated.  The 
Nationals  lost  432  men,  of  whom  sixty-five  were 
killed.  The  Confederates  left  133  killed  and 
wounded  on  the  field. 

Ringgold,  Cadwalader,  was  bom  in  Mary- 
land  in  1802;  died  in  New  York  city,  April  29, 
1867.  He  entered  the  United  States  navy  as 
midshipman  in  1819,  and  was  made  captain  in 
1856.  At  the  breaking-out  of  the  Civil  War  he 
was  ordered  to  the  command  of  the  Sabine  and 
engaged  in  blockading  Southern  ports  and  in 
operations  against  some  of  them.  He  retired 
from  the  service  a  rear-admiral  in  December, 
1864. 

Riot  In  Boston  (1768).  The  commissioners 
of  customs  had  arrived  in  Boston  in  May,  1768 
(see  Commissioners  of  Customs),  and  began  their 
duties  with  diligence.  The  sloop  lAherty,  be- 
longing to  John  Hancock,  arrived  in  Boston 
harbor  June  10  with  a  cargo  of  wine  from 
Madeira.  It  had  been  determined  by  leading 
merchants  and  citizens  to  resist  these  custom- 
house officers  as  illegal  tax-gatherers,  and  when 
the  tide-waiter,  as  usual,  went  on  board  the  lAlh 
erigj  on  her  arrival,  just  at  sunset,  to  await  the 
landing  of  dutiable  goods  on  the  dock,  he  was 
politely  received  and  invited  into  the  cabin  to 
drink  punch.  At  about  nine  o'clock  he  was 
confined  below,  while  the  wine  was  lauded  with- 
out  entering  it  at  the  custom-house  or  observing 
any  other  formula.  Then  the  tide-waiter  was 
sent  on  shore.  In  the  morning  the  commission- 
ers of  customs  ordered  the  seizure  of  the  sloop, 
and  Harrison,  the  collector,  and  Hallowell,  the 
comptroller,  were  directed  to  perform  the  dnty. 
The  vessel  was  duly  marked,  cut  from  her  moor- 
ings, and  placed  under  the  guns  of  the  Bomnejfj  a 
British  ship-of-war,  in  the  harbor.  The  people 
were  greatly  excited  by  this  act,  and  the  assem- 
bled citizens  soon  became  a  mob.  A  large  par. 
ty  of  the  lower  class,  headed  by  Malcolm,  a  bold 
smuggler,  pelted  Harrison  with  stones,  attacked 
the  office  of  the  commissioners,  and,  dragging  a 
custom-house  boat  through  the  streets,  burned 
it  upon  the  Common.  The  frightened  commis- 
sioners fled  for  safety  on  board  the  Bomneg,  and 
thence  t4>  Castle  William,  in  the  harbor.  The 
Sons  of  Liberty,  at  a  meeting  at  Faneuil  Hall 
(June  13),  prepared  a  petition,  asking  the  gov- 
ernor to  remove  the  war-ship  from  the  harbor. 
The  Council  condemned  the  mob,  but  the  As- 
sembly took  no  notice  of  the  matter. 

Riot  in  Philadelphia  (1779).  The  rapid  de- 
preciation of  the  Continental  paper-money  and 
the  continued  rise  in  prices,  which  some  chose 
to  ascribe  to  monopoly  and  extortion,  finally 
prodiice<l  a  riot  at  the  seat  of  the  general  gov- 
ernment. A  committee  of  citizens  of  Philadel- 
phia had  attempted  to  regulate  the  prices  of 
leading  articles  of  consumption,  to  which  Rob- 
ert Morris  and  other  prominent  merchants  re- 
fused to  conform.  Among  the  non-conformists 
was  James  Wilson,  a  signer  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  He  had  already  become  ob- 
noxious by  his  defence  of  the  accused  Quakers. 
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He  now  took  an  active  part  against  so  regn- 
latiug  trade.  He  was  denonuced  as  a  defender 
of  the  Tories,  and  it  was  proposed  to  seize  liim 
and  othera  and  to  banish  them  to  New  York. 
The  threatened  persons,  with  their  friends 
(among  whom  was  General  Mifflin),  assembled 
(Oct.  4,  1779)  at  Wilson's  hoose.  A  oiob  ap- 
proached, with  drums  beating,  and  dragging 
two  pieces  of  cannon.  They  opened  a  tire  of 
musketry  on  the  house.  One  of  the  inmates 
was  killed  and  two  wounded.  The  mob  was 
about  to  force  open  the  barred  doors,  when  the 
President  of  Pennsylvania  (Joseph  Reed)  ar- 
rived, soon  followed  by  some  of  the  city  caval- 
ry. The  latter  attacked  the  mob,  when  a  man 
and  boy  were  killed  and  several  were  severely 
wounded.  It  was  several  days  before  order  was 
restored. 

RJotB  in  Boston  (1765).  Symptoms  of  vio- 
lent ferment  in  the  public  mind  appeared  in 
several  places  before  the  arrival  of  the  stamps 
in  America.  In  Boston  was  a  great  elm,  nu- 
der  which  the  "  Sous  of  Liberty ''  held  meet- 
ings, and  it  was  known  as  **  Liberty  Tree.''  On 
its  branches  the  effigies  of  leaders  among  the 
supporters  of  the  British  ministers  were  hung. 
The  house  of  Secretary  Oliver,  who  bad  been 
appointed  stamp-distributor,  was  attacked  by  a 
mob  (Aug.  15,  1765),  who  broke  his  windows 
and  furniture,  pulled  down  a  small  building 
which  they  supposed  he  was  abont  to  use  as  a 
stamp -office,  and  frightened  him  into  speedy 
resignation.  At  that  time  Jonathan  Mahew, 
an  eloquent  and  patriotic  preacher  in  Boston, 
declared  against  the  Stamp  Act  from  the  pulpit, 
from  the  text, "  I  would  they  were  even  cut  off 
which  trouble  you."  The  riots  were  renewed  on 
Monday  evening  after  this  sermon  was  preach- 
ed. The  house  of  Story,  registrar  of  the  ad- 
miralty, was  attacked  (Aug.  26)  and  the  public 
records  and  his  private  papers  were  destroyed ; 
the  house  of  the  compti-oUer  of  customs  was 
plundered ;  and  the  rioters,  maddened  by  spirit- 
uous liquors,  proceeded  to  the  mansion  of  Lien- 
tenant-governor  Hutchinson,  on  North  Square, 
carried  everything  out  of  it,  and  bunied  the  con- 
tents in  the  public  square.  Among  his  furni- 
ture and  papers  perished  many  valuable  manu- 
scripts relating  to  the  history  of  Massachusetts, 
which  he  had  been  thirty  years  collecting,  and 
which  could  not  be  replaced.  The  better  part 
of  the  community  expressed  their  abhorrence 
of  the  acts,  yet  the  rioters  went  unpunished,  an 
indication  that  they  had  powerful  sympathizers. 
Indemnification  for  losses  by  the  officers  of  the 
crown  was  demanded  by  the  British  govern- 
meut  and  agreed  to  by  Massachusetts.  Hutch- 
iuson  received  |12,000;  Oliver,  $645;  Story, 
$255;  Hullowell,  $1446. 

RiotB  in  New  Tork  (1765).  Opposition  to 
the  Stamp  Act  as8unie<l  the  form  of  riot  in  New 
York  city  late  in  October,  1765.  A  general 
meeting  of  citizens  was  held  on  the  evening 
of  Oct.  31,  when  two  hundred  merchants  signed 
their  names  to  resolutions  condemnatory  of  the 
act.  A  committee  of  correspondence  was  ap- 
pointed, and  measui'es  were  taken  to  compel 


James  McEvers,  who  bad  been  made  stamp-dts- 
tribator  for  New  York,  to  reaign.  Alarmed  by 
the  aspect  of  the  public  temper,  he  had  placed 
the  stamps  he  bad  received  in  the  bands  of  act- 
ing governor  Golden,  who  resided  within  Fort 
Qeorge,  protected  by  a  strong  ganison  under 
General  Gage.  Colden  had  strengthened  the 
fort  and  replenished  the  magazine.  The  peo- 
ple constnied  this  act  as  a  msnace,  and  were 
highly  exasperated.  Armed  ships  were  in  the 
harbor,  and  troops  were  prepared  to  enslave 
them.  But  the  people  did  not  hesitate  to  as- 
semble in  great  numbers  before  the  fort  (Nov.  1) 
and  demand  the  delivery  of  the  stamps  to  their 
appointed  leader.  A  refusal  was  answered  by 
defiant  shouts,  and  the  populace  assumed  the 
character  of  a  mob.  Tbey  hung  Governor  Col- 
den in  effigy  in  "the  Fields"  (now  City  Hall 
Park),  marched  back  to  the  fort,  dragged  his 
fine  coach  to  tlio  open  space  iu  front  of  it,  tore 
down  the  wooden  fence  around  Bowling  Green, 
and,  after  making  a  pile  of  the  wood,  cast  the 
coach  and  effigy  upon  it,  and  set  fire  to  the 
whole.  The  mob  then  proceeded  to  the  beauti- 
ful residence  of  Mcgor  James,  of  the  Royal  Ar- 
tillerj^,  a  little  way  out  of  town,  where  they  de- 
stroyed his  fine  library,  works  of  art,  and  fur- 
niture, and  desolated  his  choice  garden.  Isaac 
Sears  and  other  leaders  of  the  assembled  cit- 
izens tried  to  restrain  them,  but  could  not.  Af- 
ter paiading  the  streets  with  the  Stamp  Act, 
printed  upon  large  sheets  and  raised  upon  poles, 
headed  "  Euglaud's  Folly  and  America's  Ruin," 
they  quietly  dispersed.  The  governor  gave  up 
the  stamps  (Nov.  5)  to  the  mayor  and  the  cor- 
poration of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  they  were 
deposited  iu  the  City  Hall.  The  losers  by  the 
riots  were  indemnified  by  the  Colonial  Assembly. 

Ripley,  Elicazak  Whbblock,  was  bom  at 
Hanover,  N.  H.,  April  15,  1782;  died  at  West 
Feliciana,  La.,  March  2, 1^9.  He  was  a  nephew 
of  President  Wheelock,  of  Dartmouth  College. 
He  studied  and  practised  law  at  Portland  ;  was 
in  the  Legislatni-e  of  Massachusetts,  and  was 
chosen  S|)eaker  of  the  Assembly  in  1812.  He 
was  also  State  Senator.  In  March,  1813,  he  was 
appointed  colonel  of  the  Twenty-first  Infantry. 
He  was  active  on  the  Northern  frontier  until 
upi>oiuted  brigadier -general  in  the  spring  of 
1814,  when  he  took  part  iu  the  events  on  the 
Niagara  frontier.  For  his  services  during  that 
campaign  he  received  from  Congress  the  brevet 
of  major-general  and  a  gold  medal.  General 
Ripley  lei^  the  army  in  1820;  practined  law  in 
Louisiana;  was  a  member  of  the  State  Senate, 
and  in  1835  was  a  member  of  Congress,  which 
position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He 
was  wounded  in  the  battle  at  York,  and  in  the 
sortie  at  Fort  Erie  (which  see)  he  was  shot 
through  the  neck. 

Ripley,  George,  LL.D.,  was  bom  at  Green- 
field, Mass.,  Oct.  3, 1802 ;  died  in  New  York,  Jnly 
4, 1880.  He  was  an  able  writer  and  a  most  in- 
dustrious man  of  letters,  having  edited,  trans- 
lated, and  written  numerous  works  on  a  great 
variety  of  subjects,  and  gained  a  wide  reputa- 
tion as  a  scholar,  editor,  and  Journalist.    Mr. 
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Ripley  graduated  at  Harvard  University  in  1823, 
and  Cambridge  Divinity  School  in  1826.  He  be- 
came pastor  of  the  Thirteenth  Congregational 
(Unitarian)  Church  in  Boston.  He  was  promi- 
nent in  the  Brooke  Farm  enterprise  at  Rozbury, 
where  an  experiment  of  practical  socialism  was 
tried.  In  1840-41  he  was  associate  editor  with 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  and  Margaret  Fuller  of 
the  Dialy  the  organ  of  the  New  England  Tran- 
scendentalists;  and  with  Charles  A.  Dana,  Parke 
Godwin,  and  J.  8.  Dwight,  of  the  Harbinger^  an 
advocate  of  socialism  as  propounded  by  Fourier. 
From  1849  until  his  death  Mr.  Ripley  was  the 
literary  editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune.  In  con- 
junction with  C.  A.  Dana,  Dr.  Ripley  edited  Ap- 
ple ton's  New  American  Cyclopedia,  sixteen  vol- 
umes, completed  in  1863,  and  a  new  and  illus- 
trated edition,  completed  in  1876. 

RittenhotLBe,  David,  LL.D.,  was  bom  near 
Germantown,  Penn.,  April  8, 1732;  died  in  Phil- 
adelphia, June  26, 1796.  He  was  of  German  de- 
scent. His  great-grandfather,  a  German,  estab- 
lished at  Germantown,  in  1690,  the  first  paper- 
mill  in  America.  Accidentally  falling  in  with 
instruments  and  mathematical  books  of  a  de- 


DAYID  RTTTBirHOUB^ 

ceased  uncle  while  working  on  his  father's  farm, 
he  had  mastered  Newton's  Prindpia  and  inde- 
pendently discovered  the  methods  of  fluxions 
before  he  was  nineteen  years  of  age.  He  early 
became  a  skilful  mechanic,  and,  at  the  age  of 
twenty- three,  he  planned  and  constructed  an 
orrery,  which  was  purcbased  by  the  college  at 
Princeton.  He  afterwards  constructed  a  larger 
and  more  perfect  one  for  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. In  1763  he  was  employed  in  determin- 
ing *^  Mason  and  Dixon's  Line  "  (which  see),  and 
afterwards  fixed  other  state  boundaries.  In  1769 
the  American  Philosophical  Society  appointed 
him  to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus  at  Phila- 
delphia. He  erected  a  temporary  observatory 
for  the  purpose  on  the  Walnut-street  front  of 
the  State-house  (now  in  Independence  Square), 
from  the  platform  6f  which,  it  is  said,  John  Nix- 
on read  the  Declaration  of  Independence  on  the 
8th  of  July,  1776,  to  a  vast  multitude  of  people 
gathered  from  the  city  and  the  surrounding 
country.  It  is  said  that  the  emotion  of  Ritten- 
house  was  so  great  at  the  apparent  contact  at 


the  time  of  the  transit  that  be  fainted.  In  Phil^ 
adelphia  Rittenhouse  continued  his  manufact- 
ure of  clocks  and  mathematical  instruments  sev- 
eral years.  From  1777  to  1779  he  was  treasurer 
of  Pennsylvania;  succeeded  Franklin  (1791)  as 


WAUrCT-STRKBT  FRONT  OF  THB  8TATB-H0U8B  W  1775. 

(From  on  old  Print  of  tbe  Period.) 

president  of  the  American  Philosophical  Socie- 
ty, and  was  director  of  the  United  States  Mint 
from  1792  to  1795.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  of  Boston. 

Rival  Colonies,  The  Extent  and  Popula- 
tion OF.  At  the  important  epoch  of  the  begin- 
ning of  the  French  and  Indian  War  (which  see), 
the  extent  of  the  territorial  possessions  of  Eng- 
land and  France  in  America  was  well  defined  on 
maps  published  by  Evans  and  Mitchell — that 
of  the  latter  (a  new  edition)  in  1754.  The  Brit* 
ish  North  American  colonies  stretched  coastwise 
along  the  Atlantic  about  one  thousand  miles, 
but  iuland  their  extent  was  very  limited.  New 
France,  as  the  French  settlers  called  their  claim- 
ed territory  in  America,  extended  over  a  vastly 
wider  space,  from  Cape  Breton,  in  a  sort  of  cres- 
cent, to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River,  but 
the  population  was  mainly  collected  on  the  St. 
Lawrence,  between  Quebec  and  Montreal.  The 
English  colonies  in  America  at  that  time  had  a 
population  of  1,485,634,  of  whom  292,738  were 
negroes.  The  French  were  scarcely  100,000  in 
number,  but  were  strong  in  Indian  allies,  who, 
stretching  along  the  whole  interior  frontier  of 
the  English  colonies,  and  disgusted  with  con- 
stant encroachments  upon  their  territories,  as 
well  as  ill-treatment  by  the  English,  were  al- 
ways ripe  and  ready  for  cruel  warfare. 

Rivea,  William  Cabell,  was  boni  in  Nelson 
County,  Va.,  May  4, 1793 ;  died  near  Charlottes- 
ville, Va.,  April  26,  1868.  He  was  educated  at 
Hampden  -  Sidney  and  William  and  Mary  col- 
leges; studied  law  under  the  direction  of  Jefier- 
son  ;  was  a  member  of  the  State  Constitutional 
Convention  in  1816;  of  the  State  Legislature 
from  1817  to  1819  and  1822,  and  member  of  Con- 
gress from  1823  to  1829.  Mr.  Rives  was  minister 
at  the  French  court  from  1829  to  1832,  and  Unit- 
ed States  Senator  from  1832  until  1845.  He  was 
again  minister  to  France  from  1849  to  1853.  He 
sympathized  with  the  secession  movements  in 
1860^1,  and  in  February,  1861,  was  a  member 
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of  tbe  Peace  Congress  (which  see).  After  Vir- 
ginia had  joined  the  Confederacy,  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Confederate  Congress. 

RlTington,  James,  was  bom  in  London  abont 
1724 ;  died  in  New  York  in  July,  1802.  He  was 
engaged  in  bookselling  in  Loudon,  and  failing, 
came  to  America  in  1760,  and  established  a  book- 
store in  Philadelphia  the  same  year.  In  1761  he 
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opened  one  near  the  foot  of  Wall  Street,  New 
York,  where  his  Aeir  York  Qazeteer,  a  weekly 
newspaper,  was  established  in  April,  1773.  It 
was  soon  devoted  to  the  royal  cause,  and  bis 
trenchant  paragraphs  agaiust  the  '*  rebels  ^  made 
him  detesteil  by  the  Whigs.  To  sarcasm  he  add- 
ed good-natured  ridicule.  Isaac  Sears,  a  leader 
of  the  Sous  of  Liberty,  was  so  irritated  by  him 
that,  with  a  company  of  light -horsemen  from 
Couuecticut,  he  destroyed  Rivington's  printing 
establishment  in  November,  1775,  after  which  the 
latter  went  to  England.  Appointed  king's  print- 
er at  New  York,  be  returned  late  in  1776  with 
new  priuting  materials,  and  in  1777  resumed  tbe 
publication  of  his  paper  under  the  title  of  Riving- 
ton^s  New  York  Loyal  Gazette,  Late  in  the  year 
he  changed  it  to  Royal  Gazette,  Shrewd  and  un- 
scrupulous, after  the  defeat  of  Cornwall  is  (1781) 
he  perceived  tbe  hopelessness  of  the  royal  canse 
and  endeavored  to  make  his  peace  with  the  Whigs 
by  secretly  sending  information  to  Washington 
concerning  public  affairs  in  the  city.  This  trea- 
son was  practised  until  the  evacnation  of  the  city 
by  tbe  British.  When  the  loyalists  fled  and  the 
American  army  entered  the  city  (1783),  Riving- 
ton  remained  unharmed,  to  the  astonishment  of 
those  not  in  the  secret.  He  changed  the  title 
of  his  paper  to  Rivington's  New  York  Gazette  and 
Universal  Advertiser.  But  his  business  declined, 
as  he  had  lost  the  confidence  of  both  Whigs  and 
Tories,  and  he  lived  in  comparative  poverty  un- 
til the  seventy-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

Rivinffton'a  Printijig  -  office,  Destruction 
OF.  The  unstinted  abuse  of  the  Whigs  and  their 
cause  lavished  upon  them  by  Rivington  in  his 
New  York  Gazeteery  irritated  them  beyond  en- 
durance. Isaac  Sears,  a  leader  of  the  Sons  of 
Liberty,  was  a  particular  target  for  his  keen 
shafts  of  wit  and  vulgar  abuse.  Fired  by  per- 
sonal insult  and  patriotic  zeal;  Sears  came  from 


Connecticut,  where  he  had  been  consalting 
Whigs  upon  public  matters,  and  at  noonday 
(Nov.  23,  1775),  followed  by  about  one  hundred 
light -horsemen,  entered  the  city,  proceeded  to 
Rivington's  publishing  establishment  at  the  foot 
of  Wall  Street,  placed  a  gnard  with  fixed  bay- 
onets around  it,  put  all  bis  type  into  bags,  de- 
stroyed his  press  and  other  apparatus,  and,  in 
the  same  order  as  they  came,  left  the  city  amid 
the  shouts  of  the  populace  and  to  the  tune  of 
**  Yankee  Doodle,''  carrying  away  his  type,  of 
which  bullets  were  afterwards  made.  Riving- 
ton then  went  to  England,  but  returned  after 
the  British  took  possession  of  New  York,  with 
new  printing  materials,  as  *^  king's  printer." 

Roanoke  Island  was  discovered  by  Amidas 
and  Barlow  (see  Raleigh j  Sir  Walter)  in  July, 
1584,  and  taken  possession  of  in  the  name  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  These  navigators  spent  sev- 
eral weeks  in  explorations  of  that  island  and 
Pamlico  and  Albemarle  sounds,  and  in  traffick- 
ing with  the  natives.  "The  people,"  wrote  the 
mariners,  "  were  most  gentle,  loving,  and  faith- 
ful, void  of  all  guile  and  treason,  and  such  as 
lived  after  the  manner  of  the  Golden  Age." 
They  were  hospitably  entertained  by  the  moth- 
er of  Wingina,  King  of  Roanoke,  who  was  ab- 
sent. Wheu  they  left  they  took  with  them  Man- 
teo  and  Wanchese,  two  dusky  lonls  of  the  woods 
from  the  neighboring  main.  Raleigh  sent  a 
squadron  under  Sir  Richanl  Grenville  in  1585  to 
Roanoke  Island  (see  Grenville,  Sir  Richard),  who 
took  back  the  native  chiefs.  Grenville  sent 
Manteo  to  the  mainland  to  announce  the  com- 
ing of  the  English,  and  for  eight  days  Sir  Rich- 
ard explored  the  country  in  search  of  precious 
metals,  and  by  his  conduct  made  the  natives  his 
enemies.  Ralph  Lane,  who  went  with  Grenville 
as  governor  of  the  country,  was  delighted  with 
it,  as  being  one  of  the  most  fertile  regions  he  had 
ever  beheld;  but  he  contented  himself  with 
searching  for  gold.  (See  lAine,  Sir  Ralph.)  His 
colony,  half  starved,  and  afraid  of  the  offended 
Indians,  deserted  Roanoke  Island  in  one  of 
DrakeV  ships.  Other  attempts  to  settle  there 
failed.  (See  Grenville,  Sir  Richard,  and  Dare,  Vir- 
ginia.) In  the  Civil  War  in  America  (1861-65), 
Roanoke  Island  became  historically  conspicu- 
ous.    (See  RoanQke  Island,  Capture  of.) 


Roanoke  Island,  Capture  of.  Early  in  ] 
an  expedition  was  fitted  ont  at  Hampton  Roads 
for  operations  against  Roanoke  Island,  on  the 
North  Carolina  coast.  It  was  composed  of  over 
one  hundred  war -vessels  and  transports,  com- 
manded by  Commodore  L.  M.  Goldsborougb,  and 
bearing  16,000  land -troops  under  Greneral  Am- 
brose £.  Burnside,  of  Rhode  Island.  The  arma- 
ment left  the  Roads  on  Sunday,  Jan.  11,  18G2, 
with  it<s  destination  nnknown  excepting  to  cer^ 
tain  officers.  The  land-force  was  divided  into 
three  brigades,  commanded  respectively  by  Gen- 
erals J.  G.  Foster,  J.  L.  Ren^,  and  J.  G.  Parke. 
The  fleet  was  divided  into  two  columns  for  ac- 
tion, intrust'Od  respectively  to  the  care  of  Com- 
manders S.  F.  Hazard  and  S.  C.  Rowan.  Its  des- 
tination was  Pamlico  Sound,  through  Hatteras 
Inlet,  and  its  chief  object  was  the  capture  of 
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Roanoke  Islaud,  wbich  the  Confederates  bad 
atroDgly  fortified  with  batteries  wbiob  com- 
manded tbe  sounds  on  each  side  of  it.  There 
was  also  a  fortified  camp  that  extended  across  a 
narrow  part  of  the  island.  These  fortifications 
were  garrisoned  by  North  Carolina  troops  nnder 
Colonel  H.  M.  Shaw,  and  mounted  forty  guns. 
Above  the  island,  in  Croatan  Sound,  was  a  Con- 
federate flotilla  of  small  gunboats,  commanded 
by  Lieutenant  W.  F.  Lynch,  late  of  the  United 
States  Navy.  Goldsborough  drew  np  his  fleet 
in  Croatan  Sound  and  opened  a  bombardment 
(Feb.  7, 1862)  upon  the  works  on  Roanoke  Isl- 
and. Four  of  his  transports,  one  gunboat,  and  a 
floating  battery  had  been  smitten  by  a  storm  oft' 
Hatteras  before  entering  the  still  waters  of  the 
inlet  and  wrecked.  Goldsborongh  had  moved 
his  gunboats  towards  the  island  to  open  fire  in 
columns,  the  first  being  led  by  the  Stars  and 
Stripes,  Lieutenant  Werden ;  the  second  by  the 
Louisiana,  Commander  A.  Murray ;  and  the  third 
by  the  Hetzel,  Lieutenant  H.  R.  Davenport.  The 
Southfield  was  the  flag -ship.  Tbe  first  attack 
was  upon  Fort  Bartow,  on  Pork  Point,  towards 
tbe  northern  end  of  the  island,  and  in  twenty- 
one  minutes  a  general  engagement  took  place 
between  the  gunboats  and  the  butteries  in  Croa- 
tan Sound,  ill  which  the  little  flotilla  partici- 
pated. These  vessels  disposed  of,  Goldsborough 
concentrated  his  fire  on  Fort  Bartow,  three 
fourths  of  a  mile  distant.  Bnmside's  heivdquar- 
ters  were  on  the  8.  B.  Spaulding,  As  Fort  Bar- 
tow began  to  give  way  the  transports  were 
brought  up,  and  at  midnight,  while  a  cold  storm 
of  wind  and  rain  was  sweeping  over  land  and 
water,  about  11,000  troops  were  landed,  many  of 
them  wading  ashore.  These  were  New  England, 
New  York,  and  New  Jersey  troops.  They  were 
without  shelter.  At  dawn,  led  by  General  Fos- 
ter, they  moved  to  attack  the  line  of  intrench- 
meuts  that  spanned  the  island.  The  Confeder- 
ates, much  inferior  in  numbers,  made  a  gallant 
defence,  going  from  redoubt  to  redoubt  as  one 
after  another  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Nation- 
als. They  made  a  vigorous  stand  in  a  well-sit- 
uated redoubt  that  was  approached  by  a  cause- 
way. There  was  to  be  the  last  struggle  in  de- 
fence of  the  line.  At  the  head  of  Hawkins's 
Zouaves,  Migor  Kimball,  a  veteran  of  the  war 
with  Mexico,  nndertook  to  take  it  by  storm. 
Colonel  Hawkins  was  then  leading  a  flank  move- 
ment with  a  part  of  bis  command.  Seeing  tlie 
mi^or  pushing  forward,  the  colonel  joined  him, 
when  the  whole  battalion  shouted,  ^^  Zou !  Zou ! 
Zou!"  and  pressed  to  the  redoubt.  The  Con- 
federates fled  and  were  pursued  about  six  miles, 
when  they  surrendered,  and  Roanoke  Island  pass- 
ed into  the  possession  of  tbe  National  forces. 
The  Confederate  flotilla  fled  np  Albemarle  Sound, 
pursued  by  National  gunboat«  under  Comman- 
der Rowan.  Near  Elizabeth,  not  far  from  the 
Dismul  Swamp,  Rowan  attacked  the  flotilla  and 
some  land  -  batteries,  driving  the  Confederates 
from  both,  while  Lynch  and  his  followers  retired 
into  the  interior.  Then  the  United  States  flag 
was  placed  upon  a  shore-battery,  and  this  was 
tbe  first  portion  of  the  North  Carolina  main 
that  was  repossessed  by  the  government.    The 


loss  of  Roanoke  Island  was  a  severe  one  for  the 
Confederates.  The  National  loss  in  the  capture 
of  the  island  was  about  50  killed  and  222  wound- 
ed. That  of  the  Confederates  was  23  killed,  66 
wounded,  and  62  missing. 

Roberta^  Benjamin  Stonk,  was  bom  at  Man- 
chester, Yt.,  in  1811 ;  graduated  at  West  Point  in 
1835,  and  entered  the  dragoons.  He  resigned  in 
1839  and  engaged  in  engineering,  and  in  1841  was 
assistant  geologist  of  the  Stat'O  of  New  York.  In 
1842  he  went  to  Russia  to  assist  Colonel  Wliist- 
ler  in  building  railroads  there.  Returning,  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  began  its  practice 
in  Iowa  in  1843,  and  when  the  war  with  Mexico 
broke  out  he  re-entered  the  army  as  first-lien- 
tenant  of  mounted  rifles,  and  served  under  Gen- 
eral Lane.  In  1861  he  was  miyor  of  the  Third 
Cavalry  on  duty  in  New  Mexico,  and  afterwards 
being  in  command  of  the  Southern  District, 
under  General  Canby,  he  defended  Fort  Craig 
against  Texan  forces  under  Sibley.  (See  Val- 
verde. )  He  was  ordered  to  Washington,  made 
brigadier -general  (July  16, 1862),  and  was  as- 
signed to  duty  in  the  Army  of  Virginia  (which 
see)  nnder  Pope,  as  chief  of  cavalry.  He  com- 
manded a  division  of  the  Ninetoenth  Corps  in 
Louisiana  in  the  summer  of  1864,  and  from  Oc- 
tober, 1864,  to  Jan.  24, 1865,  was  chief  of  cavalry 
in  the  Department  of  the  Gulf.  In  the  summer 
of  1865  he  was  in  command  in  West  Tennessee. 

Robertaon,  Jambs,  a  British  general,  was  bom 
in  Fifeshire,  Scotland ;  died  in  England,  March 
4, 1788.  He  was  deputy  -  quartermaster  under 
General  Abercrombie  in  1758,  was  at  the  capture 
of  Louisburg,  and  accompanied  Amherst  to  Lake 
Champlain  in  1759.  He  took  part  in  the  expe- 
dition against  Martiniqne  in  1762,  and  was  af- 
terwards stationed  in  New  York.  At  Boston  in 
1775  he  was  made  major-general  (Jan.  1, 1776), 
and  at  the  evacuation  of  that  city  he  shared  in 
the  plunder.  (See  Evacuation  of  Boston.)  He 
was  in  the  battle  of  Long  Island  (which  see); 
was  military  governor  of  New  York  until  his  re- 
turn to  England,  and,  coming  back,  was  com- 
missioned military  governor  of  the  city  of  New 
York  in  May,  1779,  and  remained  such  until  April, 
1783,  when  he  again  returned  to  England. 

Robertaon,  James,  who  has  justly  been  called 
the  Father  of  Tennessee,  was  born  in  Brunswick 
County,  Va.,  June  28, 1742.  He  emigrated  to  the 
rich  regions  beyond  the  mountains  about  the 
year  1760,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Watauga,  a 
branch  of  the  Tennessee,  he  made  a  settlement 
and  lived  there  several  years.  He  was  often 
called  upon  to  contest  for  life  with  the  savages 
of  tbe  forest.  In  1776  he  was  chosen  to  com- 
mand a  fort  bnilt  near  the  mouth  of  the  Watau- 
ga. In  1779  Captain  Robertson  was  at  the  head 
of  a  party  emigrating  to  the  still  richer  country 
of  the  Cumberland,  and  upon  Christmas-eve  of 
that  year  they  arrived  upon  the  spot  where 
Nashville  now  stands.  Others  joined  them,  and 
in  the  following  summer  they  numbered  about 
two  hundred.  A  settlement  was  established, 
and  RobertsoD  founded  the  city  of  Nashville. 
The  Cherokee  Indians  attempted  to  destroy  the 
settlement,  but,  through  the  skill  and  energy  of 
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RobertBon  and  a  few  companions,  that  calamity 
was  averted.  They  built  a  log  fort  on  the  high 
bank  of  the  Cumberland,  and  in  that  the  settlers 
were  defended  against  full  seven  handred  Indi- 
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ans  in  1781.  Tlie  settlement  was  erected  into  a 
county  of  North  Carolina,  and  Robertson  was 
its  first  representative  in  the  State  Legislature. 
In  1790  the  "  Territory  South  of  the  Ohio  River" 
was  formed,  and  Washington  appointed  Robert- 
son brigadier-general  and  commander  of  the  mi- 
litia in  it.  In  that  capacity  he  was  very  active 
in  defence  of  the  settlements  against  the  savages. 
At  the  same  time  he  practised  the  most  exact 
justice  towards  the  Indians,  and  when  the«e 
children  of  the  forest  were  no  longer  hostile,  bis 
kindness  towards  the  oppressed  among  them 
mode  him  very  popular.  At  length,  when  the 
emissaries,  white  and  red,  from  the  British  in 
the  North  began  tx)  sow  the  seeds  of  discontent 
among  them  at  the  breaking-out  of  the  war  in 
1812,  the  government  wisely  appointed  General 
Robertson  agent  to  the  Chickasaw  tribe.  He 
was  ever  watchful  of  the  national  interest.  As 
early  as  March,  1813,  he  wrote,  "  The  Chicka- 
saws  are  in  a  high  strain  for  war  against  the 
enemies  of  the  country.  They  have  declared 
war  against  all  passing  Creeks  who  attempt  to 
go  through  their  nation.  They  have  declared,  if 
the  United  States  will  take  a  campaign  against 
the  Creeks  [because  of  some  murders  committed 
by  them  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio],  that  they 
are  ready  to  give  them  aid."  A  little  later  he  sug- 
gested the  employment  of  companies  of  Cliicka- 
saws  and  Choctaws  to  defend  the  frontiers  and 
to  protect  travellers,  and  he  wns  st^conded  by 
Pitchlyn,  an  active  and  faithful  Indian.  Dur- 
ing the  war  General  Robeitson  remained  at  his 
post  among  the  Indians,  and  invited  his  aged 
wife  to  share  his  privations  by  quaintly  saying 
to  her  by  a  messenger,  "  If  you  shall  come  this 
way,  the  very  best  chance  for  rest  and  sleep 


which  my  bed  affords  shall  be  given  yon,  pro- 
vided, always,  that  I  shall  retain  a  part  of  the 
same."  He  was  then  seventy-one,  and  she  sixty- 
three  years  of  age.  She  went  to  him,  and  was 
at  his  side  when  he  died  at  his  post  in  the  In- 
dian country  the  year  following.  His  death  oc- 
curred on  the  1st  of  September,  1814,  and  on  the 
2d  his  remains  were  buried  at  the  Agency.  In 
1825  they  were  removed  to  Nashville,  and,  in  the 
presence  of  a  large  concourse  of  citizens,  were 
reiuterred  in  the  cemetery  there.  A  plain  tomb 
covers  the  spot.  The  remains  of  his  wife  rest 
by  his  side,  and  the  observer  may  there  read  the 
following  inscriptions :  *'  General  James  Robert- 
son, the  founder  of  Nashville,  was  born  in  Vir- 
ginia, 28th  June,  1742.  Die*l  1st  September,  1814." 
*'  Charlotte  R.,wife  of  James  Robert>son,  was  born 
in  North  Carolina,  2d  January,  1751.  Died  11th 
June,  1843."  Their  son.  Dr.  Felix  Robertson, 
who  was  bom  in  the  fort,  and  the  first  white 
child  whose  birth  was  in  West  Tennessee,  died 
at  Nashville  in  1864. 

RobervBl  in  Canada.  In  prosecution  of  his 
design  of  planting  a  colony  in  Canada  (see  C4ar- 
tieTf  Jacques),  Roberval  finally  sailed  from  France 
with  three  ships  and  two  hundred  persons,  and 
in  the  harbor  of  St.  Johns,  N.  F.,  met  Cartier, 
who  was  on  his  return  to  Europe.  He  commend- 
ed the  country  of  Canada  to  Roberval  as  rich  and 
fruitful.  The  latter  commanded  Cartier  to  re- 
turn to  the  St.  Lawrence  with  him,  but  the  navi- 
gator eluded  the  viceroy  in  the  night  and  sailed 
for  France.  Roberval  sailed  up  the  St.  Lawrence 
some  distance  above  the  site  of  Quebec,  built  a 
fort,  and  remained  there  through  the  winter 
(1542-43).  In  the  spring  he  explored  the  conn- 
try  above,  but  appears  to  have  abandoned  the 
enterprise  soon  afterwards.  The  colony  was 
broken  np,  and  for  half  a  century  the  French 
made  no  further  attempts  to  colonize  Canada. 
In  1549  Roberval,  accompanied  by  his  brothers 
and  a  numerous  train  of  adventurers,  embarked 
again  for  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  but  they  were 
never  heard  of  afterwards. 

Robinaon,  Beverly,  loyalist,  was  bom  in  Vir- 
ginia in  1734 ;  died  at  .Thorn bury,  England,  in 
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1792.     He  was  a  major  under  Wolfe  at  Qnebeo, 
and  afterwards  married  a  daughter  of  Frederick 
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Pbillipse,  owner  of  the  Phillipse  Manor,  on  the 
Hudflon.  He  opposed  tbe  measures  of  the  Brit- 
ish government  up  to  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, when  he  took  sides  with  that  govern- 
ment; moved  his  family  into  the  city  of  New 
York ;  raised  the  "  Loyal  American  Regiment/' 
of  which  he  was  colonel,  and  was  concerned  in 
some  degree  as  a  sort  of  go-between  with  the 
treason  of  Arnold,  who  occupied  Robinson's 
conntry-house,  opposite  West  Point,  at  the  time 
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of  that  transaction.  At  the  end  of  the  war  Rob- 
inson went  to  England  with  a  portion  of  his 
family,  and  his  property  was  confiscated.  His 
honse,  from  which  Arnold  fled  on  the  discovery 
of  his  treason,  has  been  preserved  in  much  the 
same  condition  as  it  was  at  that  time  (1780).  It 
is  a  frame  building,  and  stands  back  from  the 
river  about  half  a  mile,  upon  a  fertile  plateau 
at  the  western  foot  of  the  lofty  hills  on  which 
redoubts  were  planted  by  the  Americans  during 
the  Revolution. 

Robinaon,  Edward,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  a  Biblical 
scholar,  was  born  at  Southington,  Conn.,  April 
10,  1794 ;  died  in  New  York,  Jan.  27,  1863.  He 
graduated  at  Hamilton  College  in  1816,  and  mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  Samuel  Kirk  land,  the  mis- 
sionary, who  died  in  1819.  He  became  an  as- 
sistant instnictor  in  Andover  Theological  Sem- 
inary. Four  years  (1826-30)  he  travelled  in 
Europe,  where  he  married  Thdr^e,  daughter  of 
Professor  Jakob,  of  Halle,  a  woman  of  fine  lit- 
erary attainments.  From  1830  to  1833  he  was 
Professor  of  Sacred  Literature  and  Librarian  at 
Andover,  and  from  1837  until  his  death  he  was 
Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  in  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary  in  New  York  city.  Pro- 
fessor Robinson  visited  Palestine  in  1838,  and, 
with  Rev.  Eli  Smith,  made  a  minute  survey  of 
it,  an  account  of  which  was  published  in  Halle, 
London,  and  Boston  in  1841.  He  made  a  second 
visit  in  1852,  tbe  result  of  which  was  published 
in  1856.  Doctor  Robinson's  researches  in  Pal- 
estine are  regarded  by  Biblical  scholars  as  of 
the  first  importance.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
he  was  engaged  upon  a  physical  and  historical 
geography  of  the  Holy  Land.  Ho  was  an  ac- 
tive member  of  geographical,  oriental,  and  eth- 
nological societies,  and  was  the  author  or  trans- 
lator of  Greek  and  Hebrew  lexicons. 


Robinaon,  John,  was  bom  in  England  in 
1575;  died  at  Leydeu,  Holland,  March  1,  1625. 
He  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  in  1602 
became  pastor  of  a  dissenting  congregation  at 
Norwich.    The  chnrch  was  persecuted,  and  in 

1607  the  members  attempted  to  leave  England 
and  seek  an  asylum  in  Holland,  but  were  pre- 
vented by  officers  of  the  law,  who  kept  the 
whole  company  under  arrest  for  some  time.    In 

1608  most  of  them  made  their  escape  in  small 
parties  and  Joined  each  other  at  Am- 
sterdam. The  next  year  they  went  to 
Leyden,  where  they  organized  a  church, 
and  remained  eleven  years.  In  1617 
another  removal  was  contemplated, 
and  the  pastor  favored  emigration  to 
America.  Agents  went  to  England  and 
made  arrangements  for  such  emigration, 
and  late  in  1620  a  portion  of  the  Ley- 
den congregation,  under  the  spiritual 
leadership  of  Elder  William  Brewster, 
reached  the  New  England  coast.  (See 
Brew9ter,  William.)  Robinson  intended 
to  follow  with  the  remainder  of  the 
congregation,  but  he  died  before  the 
consent  of  the  English  merchants  who 
controlled  the  enterprise  could  be  ob- 
tained.    (See  Pilgrims.)    Not  long  af- 

terwards the  remainder  of  his  congre- 
gation and  his  two  sons  followed  the  passengers 
in  the  Mayflower.  Mr.  Robinson  was  an  acute 
controversialist.  In  1613  he  had  a  controversy 
on  "Free-will"  with  Episcopius's  successor,  a 
professor  in  the  University  of  Leyden ;  his  pub- 
lished works  make,  with  a  memoir,  three  vol- 
umes. 

Robinfk>ii,  John  Cleveland,  was  bom  at 
Binghampton,  N.  Y.,  April  10,  1817.  He  took  a 
partial  coui-se  of  study  at  West  Point,  leaving 
it  to  study  law.  He  served  in  the  war  against 
Mexico,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War 
was  in  command  at  Fort  McHenry,  Baltimore. 
As  brigadier-general  he  took  command  of  a  di- 
vision in  Heintzelman's  corps  in  the  battle  be- 
fore Richmond  in  1862.  He  was  also  in  the 
principal  battles  in  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania 
in  1863,  and  retired  as  major-general  in  1869. 

Robinaon,  Sir  Frederick  Phillipse,  son  of 
Beverly,  the  Loyalist,  was  born  in  the  Hudson 
Highlands  in  September,  1763 ;  died  at  Brigh- 
ton, England,  Jan.  1, 1852.  In  1777,  though  only 
fourteen  years  of  age,  he  was  made  ensign  of 
his  father's  regiment  of  American  loyalists.  He 
was  wounded  and  made  prisoner  at  the  capture 
of  Stony  Point.  He  left  the  United  States  with 
his  father  in  1783,  and  served  in  the  West  In- 
dies, Spain,  and  Canada,  rising  to  the  rank  of 
full  general  in  1841.  He  conmianded  a  brigade 
at  the  battle  of  Vittoria,  Spain ;  was  wounded 
at  the  siege  of  St.  Sebastian ;  and  at  the  close 
of  the  Peninsular  War  went  to  Canada  as  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  forces  there,  and  was  en- 
gaged in  the  events  of  the  War  of  1812-15. 
General  Robinson  was  Governor  of  Upper  Can- 
ada in  1815-16,  and  in  the  former  year  was 
knighted.    He  received  the  Grand  Cross  in  1838. 

Rochambeau,  Jean  Baptistk  Donatien  de 
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ViMEURjConnt  de,  was  bora  at  Vend^me,  France, 
July  1, 1725 ;  died  in  May,  1807.  He  entered  the 
army  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  and  in  1745  he 
became  aid  to  Louis  Philippe,  Duke  of  Orleans. 
He  afterwards  commanded  a  regiment,  and  was 
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wounded  at  the  battle  of  Lafeldt.  He  was  dis- 
tinguished in  several  battles,  especially  at  Min- 
den.  When  it  was  resolved  by  the  French  mon- 
arch to  send  a  military  force  to  America,  Ro- 
chambcau  was  created  a  lieutenant-general  and 
placed  in  command  of  it.  He  arrived  at  New- 
port, R.  I.,  in  July,  1780,  and  joined  the  American 
army  under  Washington,  on  the  Hudson,  a  few 
miles  above  New  York.  He  led  his  army  to  the 
Virginia  peninsula,  and  assisted  in  the  capture 
of  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown  Oct.  19,  1781,  when 
he  was  presented  with  one  of  the  captured  can^ 
nous.  In  1783  he  received  the  decoration  of 
Saint  Esprit,  and  in  1791  was  made  a  marshal 
of  France.  Early  in  1792  he  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  Army  of  the  North,  and  narrowly 
escaped  the  guillotine  when  the  Jacobins  wield- 
ed supreme  power  in  Paris.  Bonaparte  (Fii-st 
Consul)  gave  him  a  pension  in  1804,  and  the 
Cross  of  Grand  Of- 
ficer of  the  Legion  F^^^ 
of  Honor.  His  i/r-  ^'*' 
moirs  were  published 
in  two  volumes  in 
1809. 

Roche,  Marquis 
DE  LA,  Lord  of  Ro- 
berval,  a  wealthy 
French  nobleman, 
commissioned  by 
Henry  IV.,  gathered 
a  company  from  the 
prisons  of  France, 
and  in  the  spring  of 

1598  sailed  for  the  Western  Continent  to  make 
conquests  and  a  settlement.  He  landed  forty  of 
his  convict  followers  on  Sable  Island,  in  tlie  At- 
lantic Ocean,  ninety  miles  southeast  from  Nova 
Scotia,  and  then  proceeded  to  the  latter  region, 
where  De  Monts  arrived  soon  afterwards.  (See  De 
ManUy  Sieur.)  After  exploring  that  country,  De 
la  Roche  returned  to  France  without  attempt- 
ing to  make  a  settlement,  leaving  the  forty  men 
on  Sable  Island.     There  they  remained  seven 


years,  when  the  king,  hearing  of  their  fat«, 
sent  Chetodel,  De  la  Roche's  pilot,  to  take  them 
away.  But  only  twelve  were  left  alive,  who 
were  clad  in  seal-skins.  They  were  taken  to 
France,  and  were  pardoned  by  the  king,  who 
gave  each  of  them  fifty  crowns. 

Roddngham  MiniBtry,  The.  Lord  North 
resigned  the  Premiership  of  England  on  March 
28, 1782,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Marquis  of 
Rockingham  as  Prime-minister.  The  avowed 
principle  of  Rockingham  and  his  colleagnes 
was  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  the 
United  States  and  treat  with  them  accordiuglj'. 
Lord  Shelborne  still  ho|)ed  for  a  reconciliation 
and  the  restoration  of  the  American  colonies  as 
a  part  of  the  British  empire.  John  Adams  was 
at  the  Hague,  negotiating  a  treaty  of  commerce, 
and  overtures  were  made  to  him,  as  well  as  to 
Franklin  at  Paris,  to  ascertain  whether  the 
United  States  would  not  agree  to  a  separate 
peace,  and  to  something  less  than  entire  inde- 
pendence. With  this  object,  the  ministry  ap- 
pointed Sir  Guy  Carleton  to  supersede  General 
Clint'On  in  command  of  the  British  army  in 
America,  and  cummissioneil  him,  along  with  Ad- 
miral Digby,  to  treat  for  peace.  Their  powers 
to  treat  were  made  known  to  Congress,  but  that 
body  declined  to  negotiate,  except  in  conjunc- 
tion with  France,  in  fulfilment  of  the  agree- 
ment of  the  Treaty  of  Alliance  (which  see)  at 
Paris.  While  these  matters  were  under  cousid- 
eration  Lord  Rockingham  died  (July  1,  17^), 
and  was  succeeded  by  Shelburne. 

Rooky  Mount,  Skirmish  at  (1780).  When 
Gates  was  marching  on  Camden  (see  Sandenrt 
Creek,  Battle  aO^  Colonel  Thomns  Sumter  first  ap- 
peared in  power  on  the  borders  of  the  Catawba 
River.  He  had  gathered  a  considerable  force, 
and  on  July  30  he  left  Major  Daviess  camp, 
crossed  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Catawba,  and 
proceeded  cautiously  but  swiftly  to  attack  a 
British   post  at  Rocky  Monnt.      The   British 
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commander,  warned  of  his  approach  by  a  Tory, 
was  prepared.  A  sharp  skirmish  ensued,  and 
Sumter  was  repulsed.  The  site  of  this  battle 
is  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Catawba  River. 
The  view  in  the  picture  is  in  a  northeasterly 
direction,  looking  towai-ds  Lancaster  district. 

Rodgera,  John,  was  born  in  Harford  County, 
Md.,  in  1771 ;  died  in  Philadelphia,  Aug.  1, 1838. 
He  entered  the  navy  as  lieutenant  in  1798,  and 
was  executive  officer  of  the  frigate  Conatellutum, 
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Commodore  TruxtoDy  which  captured  Vlntur- 
gente  (which  see).  He  did  good  service  in  the 
Mediterranean  from  1802  to  1806,  commanding 
the  squadron  of  Commodore  Barron  in  1804.   In 
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the  spring  of  1811  he  was  in  command  of  the 
President,  and  in  May  had  a  combat  with  the 
lAttU  Belt,  (See  President  and  Little  Belt.)  His 
services  dnring  the  War  of  1812-15  were  very 
important  (see  Bogert^e  Long  Cruise),  and  from 
1815  to  1824  he  was  President  of  the  Board  of 
Naval  Commissioners,  acting  as  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  a  while  in  the  latter  part  of  1823.  On 
liis  retnrn  from  a  cruise  in  the  Mediterranean 
(1824-27)  he  was  again  in  the  Board  of  Naval 
Commissioners,  which  position  he  relinquished 
in  1837. — His  son,  Rear-admiral  John  Rodgers, 
was  bom  in  Maryland,  Aug.  8, 1811,  and  entered 
the  navy  in  1828.  He  w^ns  made  captain  in 
July,  1862.  He  commanded  the  Hancock  in  an 
exploring  expedition  to  the  North  Pacific  and 
China  Seas  (1853-56),  and  in  1862  he  superin- 
tended the  construction  of  iron-clad  gunboats 
on  the  Western  waters.  He  commanded  an  ex- 
pedition of  gunboats  up  the  James  River  in 
1862;  and  in  June,  1863,  in  the  "  monitor"  Wee- 
hawlcen,  he  captured  the  |>owerful  Confederate 
''  ram  "  Atlanta  in  Wassaw  Sound.  In  the  '^  mon- 
itor" Monadnoc,  he  made  the  passage  around 
Cape  Horn  to  San  Francisco  in  1867;  and  in 
1871  he  captured  the  Corean  forts,  with  the 
Asiatic  fleet. 

Rodgera'a  Long  Cruise  (1813).  While  Com- 
modore Porter  was  on  his  extended  cniise  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean  (see  Essex,  Cruise  of  the),  Com- 
modore Rodgers  was  on  a  long  cruise  in  the 
North  Atlantic  in  his  favorite  frigate,  the  Pres- 
ident, 44  guns.  He  left  Boston  on  April  27, 1813, 
in  company  with  the  Congress,  38,  and,  after  a 
cruiMe  of  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  days,  ar- 
rived at  Newport,  R.  I.,  having  captured  eleven 
n.— 28 


merchant  vessels  and  the  British  armed  schoon- 
er Highflyer,  Rodgers  sailed  northeastward,  in 
the  direction  of  the  southern  edge  of  the  Gulf 
Stream,  until  May  8,  when  the  President  and 
Congress  separated,  near  the  Azores.  For  weeks 
Rodgers  was  singularly  unsuccessful,  not  meet- 
ing with  a  vessel  of  any  kind.  When  his  pres- 
ence in  British  waters  became  known,  it  pro- 
duced groat  excitement  among  the  English 
shipping.  Many  cruisers  were  sent  out  to  capt- 
ure or  destroy  the  President  Rodgers^s  sup- 
plies finally  began  to  fail  in  the  Northern  seas, 
and  he  put  into  North  Bergen,  Norway,  for  the 
purpose  of  replenishment.  In  this,  too,  he  was 
disappointed.  An  alarming  scarcity  of  food 
prevailed  all  over  the  country,  and  he  could 
only  get  water.  He  crnised  about  in  those 
high  latitudes,  hoping  to  fall  in  with  a  fleet  of 
English  merchantmen  that  were  to  sail  from 
Arehangel;  but,  instead  of  these,  he  suddenly 
fell  in  with  two  British  ships-of-war.  Unable 
to  contend  with  them,  the  President  fled,  hotly 
pursued.  Owing  to  the  pei*petual  daylight 
there,  they  were  enabled  to  chase  her  for  full 
eighty  hours.  She  finally  escaped.  Rodgers 
had  got  some  supplies  from  two  merchantmen 
which  he  had  captured  just  before  meeting  the 
warriors,  and  he  turned  westward  to  interoept 
such  vessels  coming  out  of  the  Irish  Channel. 
He  soon  afterwards  met  and  captnred  these 
(July  and  August),  and,  after  making  a  com- 
plete circuit  of  Ireland,  he  steered  for  the 
Banks  of  Newfoundland.  Towards  evening, 
Sept.  23,  the  President  fell  in  with  the  British 
armed  schooner  Highflyer,  the  tender  to  Admi- 
ral Warren's  flag-ship  St.  Domingo.  She  was  a 
stanch  vessel  and  fast  sailer,  and  was  command- 
ed by  Lieutenant  Hutchinson,  one  of  Cockbum's 
subalterns  when  he  plundered  and  burned  Havre- 
de-Grace  ( which  see ),  the  home  of  Rodgers. 
By  stratagem,  the  latter  decoyed  the  Highflyer 
alongside  the  President,  Rodgers  had  obtained 
some  British  signal-books  before  leaving  Bos- 
ton, and  he  had  caused  some  signal-flags  to  be 
made  on  his  ship.  When  he  came  in  sight  of 
the  Highflyer,  ho  raised  a  British  ensign,  which 
was  responded  to,  and  a  signal  wtis  also  dis- 
played at  the  mast-head  of  the  Highflyer,  Rod- 
gers was  delighted  to  find  he  possessed  its  com- 
plement. He  signalled  that  his  vessel  was  the 
Sea  Horse,  one  of  the  largest  of  the  British  ves- 
sels of  its  class  in  American  waters.  The  High- 
flyer  bore  down  and  hove  to  close  to  the  PresU 
dent,  and  received  one  of  Rodgers's  lieutenants 
on  board,  who  was  dressed  in  British  naval  uni- 
form. He  bore  an  order  from  Rodgers,  under 
an  assumed  name,  to  send  his  signal-books  on 
board  the  Sea  Horse  to  be  altered,  as  the  Yan- 
kees, it  was  alleged  (and  truly),  had  obtained 
possession  of  some  of  them.  Hutchinson  obey- 
ed, and  Rodgers  was  put  in  possession  of  the 
whole  signal  correspondence  of  the  British 
navy.  Hutchinson  soon  followed  his  signal- 
books,  putting  into  Rodgers's  hands  a  bundle 
of  despatches  for  Admiral  Warren.  He  told  the 
commodore  that  the  chief  object  of  the  admiral 
then  was  to  capture  the  President,  which  had 
spread  alarm  in  British  waters.     "  What  kind 
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of  a  man  is  Rodgere  T"  asked  the  commodore. 
The  nnsnspecting  lieutenant  replied,  "  I  have 
never  seen  him,  but  I  am  told  he  is  an  odd  fish, 
and  hard  to  catch.''  *'  Sir!"  said  Rodgers,  with 
emphasis  that  startled  Hutchinson,  **do  you 
know  what  vessel  you  are  on  boai*d  off"  The 
lieutenant  answered,  '*  Why,  yes,  sir,  his  majes- 
ty's ship  Sea  Hane.^  "  Then,  sir,"  said  Rodgers, 
"  yon  labor  under  a  mistake ;  you  are  on  board 
the  President,  and  I  am  Commodore  Rodgers." 
At  that  moment  the  band  struck  up  *^  Yankee 
Doodle"  on  the  PreffidenVs  quarter-deck,  the 
American  ensign  was  displayed,  and  the  uni- 
forms of  the  marines  were  suddenly  changed 
from  red  to  blue.  The  lieutenant  was  astcm- 
ished  and  utterly  overwhelmed  with  shame,  for 
the  sword  at  bis  side  had  been  taken  from  Rod- 
gers's  house  at  Havre  de  Grace.  He  had  been  in- 
structed not  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  Rodgers,  for, 
it  was  alleged,  the  commodore  would  hang  him 
to  the  yard-arm.  But  Rodgers  treated  him  with 
gi-eat  courtesy,  and  soon  afterwards  released  him 
on  parole.  This  transaction  occurred  off  the 
New  England  coast,  and  three  days  afterwards 
Rodgei-s  entered  Newport  harbor  with  his  prize. 
In  December  he  cruised  southward  with  some 
success,  and  iiually  he  dashetl  through  the  Brit- 
ish blockading  squadron  off  Sandy  Hook  (Feb. 
14, 1814)  and  sailed  into  New  York  harbor.  He 
was  entertained  at  a  banquet  in  New  York,  at 
which  he  gave  the  following  toast:  '*  Peace — if 
it  can  be  obtained  without  the  sacrifice  of  na- 
tional honor  or  the  abandonment  of  maritime 
rights;  otherwise  war  until  peace  shall  be  se- 
cured without  the  sacrifice  of  either." 

Rodman,  Thomas  J.,  inventor  of  the  Rodman 
gun,  was  born  in  Indiana  in  18*21 ;  died  at  Rock 
Island,  111.,  June  7, 1H71 .  He  graduated  at  West 
Point  in  1841,  entering  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment. He  was  breveted  brigadier-general  in 
1865. 

Rodney  and  De  Ghrasae.  When,  late  in  1781, 
De  Grasse,  with  his  fleet,  left  the  coast  of  the 
United  States,  and,  going  to  the  West  IndicH, 
gave  France  the  naval  ascendency  there,  St. 
£u statins  (which  see)  was  recaptured  and  re- 
stored to  the  Dutch,  and  St.  Christopher,  Ne- 
vis, and  Montserrat  were  successively  taken 
by  the  French  foi-ces.  Late  in  February,  1781, 
Rodney  reappeared  at  Barbadoes,  and  soon  af- 
terw^ards  effected  a  junction  with  the  squadron 
of  Sir  Samuel  Hood,  to  the  leewunl  of  Antigua. 
He  closely  watched  De  Grasse  from  St.  Lucia. 
After  various  mana?.uvres,  Rodney  and  De  Grasse 
fought  a  famous  battle  (April  12,  1782)  on  the 
waters  that  lie  between  the  islands  of  Guade- 
loupe, the  Saintes,  and  Marie  Galaute.  Rodney 
had  thirty-six  ships;  De  Grasse  had  a  less  num- 
ber, but  greater  weight  of  metal.  The  battle  be- 
gan at  seven  in  the  morning  and  continued  for 
eleven  hours.  Rodney,  at  about  the  middle  of 
the  engagement,  cut  the  French  line,  and  the 
battle  was  continued  in  detail.  The  Britiflh 
were  successful,  but  the  colors  of  the  Ville  de 
PariSy  Do  Grasse's  flag-ship,  were  not  struck  un- 
til she  was  on  the  point  of  foundering  and  had 
only  three  men  left  unhurt  upon  her  upper 


deck.  Four  other  French  ships  were  cap  to  red. 
The  British  lost  1000  men ;  the  French  3000,  for 
their  vessels  were  crowded  with  laud -troops. 
The  feeling  which  England  experieuced  on  hear- 
ing of  this  victory  reconciled  her  ministers  and 
the  king,  somewhat,  to  the  loss  of  the  colonies, 
for  it  assured  her  that  she  had  regained  the  do- 
minion of  the  sea. 

Rodney,  Caesar,  a  signer  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  was  bom  at  Dover,  Del.,  about 
1730;  died  early  in  1783.  At  the  age  of  twen- 
ty-eight he  was  appointed  sheriff  of  Kent  Coun- 
ty, Del.,  and  afterwards  was  a  judge.  He  repre- 
sented his  district  in  the  Legislature,  and  was 
sent  to  the  Stamp  Act  Congress  (which  see)  in 
1765.  For  several  years  he  wais  Speaker  of  the 
Delaware  Assembly ;  was  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Correspondence,  and  of  Congi-ess  in 
1774  and  afterwards.  (See  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence,) Made  a  brigadier-general,  he  was  ac- 
tive in  supplying  Delaware  troops  to  the  army  , 
under  Washington,  and,  early  in  1777,  was  hi 
command  of  the  Delaware  line  in  New  Jersey. 
From  1778  to  1782  he  was  president  of  his 
state. 

Rogers^  Robert,  was  a  famous  partisan  ranger 
in  the  French  and  Indian  War.  He  was  born  at 
Dnnbarton,  N.  H.,  about  1730,  and  died  in  Eng- 
land about  1800.  His  father  was  an  Irish  settler 
in  New  Hampshire.  Raising  a  corps  of  rangem, 
he  \%as  commissioned  a  major,  and  he  and  his 
men  became  renowned  for  their  exploits  during 
that  war.  In  1759  he  destroyed  the  Indian  vil- 
lage of  St.  Francis  (see  C}*otra  Point) ;  and  in 
1760  he  was  sent  by  General  Amherst  to  take 
possession  of  Detroit  and  other  Western  posts 
ceded  to  the  English  by  the  French.  Going  to 
England,  he  there  published  his  journal,  whicb 
he  presented  to  the  king,  who,  in  1765,  made  him 
governor  of  Michilimackinac  (Mackinaw);  but 
he  was  shortly  afterwards  sent  to  Montreal,  in 
irons,  to  be  tried  on  a  charge  of  a  design  to  plun- 
der the  fort  and  join  the  French.  He  was  ac- 
quitted, went  to  England,  was  presented  to  tbe 
king,  and  was  soon  afterwards  imprisoned  for 
debt.  Released,  he  went  to  Algiers  and  fought  in 
two  battles  for  the  Dey.  Returning  to  America, 
he  joine<l  the  royalists  on  the  breaking-out  of 
the  war  for  independence,  and  raised  the  famous 
corps  known  as  the  ^^  Queen's  Rangers.''  Rogers 
published  two  works  on  the  French  and  Indian 
VVar,  as  well  as  two  or  three  other  books. 

Rogersville,  Surprise  at  (1863).  Colonel 
Garrard,  of  General  Shackleford's  command  (see 
Blue  Springs,  Battle  at),  with  two  regiments  ami 
a  battery,  was  posted  at  Rogei-sville,  in  East 
Tennessee,  and  there  was  suddenly  attacked 
(Nov.  6, 1863)  by  Confederates  under  General  W. 
E.  Jones,  about  2000  in  number.  It  was  a  sur- 
prise. The  Nationals  were  rented,  with  a  loss 
of  750  men,  four  gnns,  and  thirty-six  wagons. 
This  disaster  created  great  alarm.  Shackle- 
ford's  troops  at  Jonesborough  and  Greenville 
fled  in  haste  back  to  Bull's  Gap,  and  the  Con- 
federates, not  doubting  Shackleford's  horsemen 
would  be  after  them  in  groat  foree,  fled  as  has- 
tily towards  Virginia;  in  the  opposite  directiou. 
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There  was  now  a  wide  space  of  country  be- 
tween the  belligereuts. 

Roman  Catholic  Churoh  in  the  United 
Statea  Soon  after  the  treaty  of  peace  in  1783 
the  pope's  nuncio  at  Paris  made  overtures  to 
Franklin  ou  the  subject  of  appointing  a  bish- 
op, or  vicar -apostolic,  for  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  iu  the  United  States.  Franklin  laid  the 
matter  before  Congress,  and  that  body  replied 
that  the  subject,  being  purely  spiritual,  did  not 
fall  under  their  control.  As  there  was  no  rul- 
ing hierarchy  in  the  United  States,  this  answer 
was  construed  as  a  tacit  consent,  and  sooii  after- 
wards the  pope  appointed  John  Carroll,  of  Ma- 
ryland, his  vicar-apostolic.  Carroll  was  soon  af- 
terwards consecrated  bishop  of  Baltimore,  and, 
finally,  archbishop.     (See  Carrollj  John.) 

Romans,  Bernard,  engineer,  was  born  in 
Holland,  and  died  about  1784.  He  was  em- 
ployed as  an  engineer  in  America  by  the  Brit- 
ish government,  some  time  before  the  Revolu- 
tion. While  in  goverument  employ  as  a  botan- 
ist, in  New  York,  and  engaged  in  the  publica- 
tion of  a  Natural  History  of  Florida,  the  Com- 
mittee of  Safety  of  that  city  offered  him  the 
position  of  military  engineer.  He  accepted  the 
service,  and  was  afterwards  employed  by  Con- 
gress to  fortify  the  Highlands  east  of  West 
Point.  At  or  near  the  close  of  the  war  he  was 
captured  at  sea,  on  his  way  to  Charleston,  tak- 
en to  England,  and  in  1784  embarked  for  Amer- 
ica. It  is  supposed  he  was  nmrdered  on  the 
passage.  He  published  a  Map  of  ilie  Seat  of 
Civil  War  in  Amanca,  1775;  also  Annals  of  the 
Troubles  in  the  Netherlands^  from  the  Accession  of 
Charles  F.,  which  was  dedicated  to  Governor 
Trumbull. 

Ronmey,  Skirmish  at.  One  of  the  most 
important  of  the  earlier  military  operations  of 
the  late  Civil  War,  in  its  moral  effect,  was  per- 
formed under  the  direction  of  Colonel  (after- 
wanls  Major-general)  Lew.  Wallace,  with  his 
regiment  of  Zouaves,  the  Eleventh  Indiana, 
raised  by  himself,  and  presented  with  its  colors 
by  the  women  of  Indiaua.  It  was  at  first  sent 
to  Evansville,  in  southern  Indiana,  on  the  Ohio 
River,  to  prevent  supplies  of  any  kind  being 
sent  to  the  South.  There,  as  a  police  force, 
it  chafed  with  impatience  for  more  active 
service,  and  on  June  6  it  was  ordered  to  pro- 
ceed to  Cumberland,  Md.,  and  join  General 
Patterson,  then  moving  from  Pennsylvania 
towards  Harpei-'s  Ferry,  where  the  Confeder- 
ate general  Joseph  E.  Johnston  wns  with  a 
strong  force.  Travelling  by  railway,  the  reg- 
iment reached  Grafton,  Va.,  very  soon,  and  on 
the  night  of  the  9th  was  near  Cumberland.  At 
Romney,  Va.,  only  a  day's  march  south  from 
Cumberland,  there  was  then  an  insurgent  force, 
about  1200  strong.  Wallace  resolved  to  attaek 
it  at  once,  and  so  put  the  insurgents  in  that  re- 
gion on  the  defensive.  Led  by  faithful  guides 
along  an  unguarded  mountain  road,  at  night, 
Wallace,  with  800  of  his  men  (having  left  the  oth- 
ers at  New  Creek),  made  a  perilous  journey,  and 
got  near  Romney  at  eight  o'clock  on  the  evening 
of  June  11.  Iu  a  narrow  pass,  half  a  mile  from  the 


bridge  that  spanued  the  south  branch  of  the  Po- 
tomac at  Romney,  the  advance  of  the  Zouaves 
was  fired  upon  by  insurgent  pickets.  The  camp 
of  the  latter  was  on  a  bluff  near  the  village,  where 
they  had  planted  two  cannons.  The  ludiaui- 
ans  pressed  forward,  drove  the  insurgents  be- 
fore them,  and,  pushing  directly  up  the  hill, 
captured  the  battery.  After  a  slight  skirmish, 
the  insurgents  fied  in  ten-or  to  the  forest,  leav- 
ing only  women  and  children  (excepting  ne- 
groes) iu  the  village.  Having  no  cavalry  with 
which  to  pursue  the  fugitives,  Wallace  at  once 
retraced  his  steps  and  returned  to  Cumberland. 
In  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours  he  and  his 
men  had  travelled  eighty-seven  miles  without 
rest  (forty-six  of  them  on  foot),  engaged  in  a 
brisk  skirmish,  ''and,  what  is  more,''  reported 
the  gallant  colonel,  "  my  men  are  ready  to  re- 
peat it  to-morrow."  The  indomitable  energy, 
skill,  and  spirit  displayed  iu  this  dash  on  Rom- 
ney hjid  a  salutary  efiect,  and  made  the  insur- 
gents in  all  that  region  more  cautious  and  cir- 
cumspect. According  to  the  Richmond  papers, 
it  so  alarmed  Johnston  by  it«  boldness  and  its 
raeuace  of  his  line  of  communication  with  Rich- 
mond and  Manassas  (for  he  supposed  them  to 
be  the  advance  of  a  much  larger  force  near), 
that  he  immediately  evacuated  Harper's  Ferry 
and  moved  up  the  Shenandoah  valley  to  Win- 
chester. 

RosecranB)  Wiixiam  Starke,  was  bom  at 
Kingston,  O.,  Dec.  6,  1819,  and  graduated  at 
West  Point  iu  1842,  entering  the  engiueer  corps. 
He  was  assistant  professor  in  the  military  acad- 
emy from  1843  to  1847,  and  resigned  on  account 
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of  ill-health  in  1854.  When  the  Civil  War  broke 
out  he  became  volunteer  aid  to  General  McClel- 
lan,  and  in  May,  1861,  was  made  a  brigadier- 
general  of  the  United  States  Army,  doing  excel- 
lent service  in  western  Virginia  during  the  en- 
suing summer  and  fall.  He  commanded  a  divis- 
ion at  the  siege  of  Corinth  in  May,  1862;  com- 
manded the  Army  of  the  Mississippi  until  Oc- 
tober, defeating  Price  at  luka  (see  luka  Spiings^ 
Battle  wear),  and  Van  Dorn  and  Price  at  Corintli 
iu  October.  Then  he  was  made  commander  of 
the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  and  iu  December 
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(1862)  won  a  victory  iu  the  battle  at  Stone's  Riv- 
er. In  -June,  1863,  be  drove  Bragg  into  Georgia, 
and  iu  September  fongbt  and  lost  tbe  battle  of 
Cliickamauga,  when  he  was  relieved  of  his  com- 
mand. In  1864  he  commanded  tbe  Department 
of  Missouri,  and  defeated  tbe  object  of  Price's 
raid.  (See  JftMOuri,  Last  Invasion  of.)  He  bad 
been  made  major-general  of  volunteers  in  March, 
1862,  and  in  March,  1865,  was  breveted  major- 
general  of  the  United  States  Army.  He  resign- 
ed in  March,  1867,  and  was  appointed  minister 
to  Mexico,  bnt  was  soon  recalled. 

Roaa^  George,  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  was  born  at  New  Castle,  Del.,  in 
1730  ;  died  at  Lancaster,  Penu.,  July,  1779.  He 
became  a  lawyer  at  Lancaster  in  1751 ;  was  a 
representative  in  tbe  Pennsylvania  Assembly 
from  1768  to  1770,  and  in  1774  was  elected  to 
the  fii-st  Continental  Congress.  He  was  a  ready 
writer  and  a  most  skilful  committeeman.  A  few 
months  after  he  signed  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence ill-health  compelled  him  to  leave  Con- 
gress (January,  1777).  After  the  dissolution  of 
the  proprietary  government  in  Pennsylvania  a 
convention  appointed  him  to  draw  np  a  *' Dec- 
laration of  Rights;"  and  a  short  time  before  his 
death  he  was  made  judge  of  the  Court  of  Admi- 
ralty. 

Ross,  John  (Koo-wes-koo-we),  a  Cherokee 
chief,  was  born  in  Georgia  in  1790;  died  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  Aug.  1, 1866.  He  was  a  quar- 
ter-breed Indian,  and  was  well  educated.  In  1828 
he  became  principal  chief  of  the  Cherokee  na- 


tion, and  from  the  beginning  was  an  efficient 
champion  of  their  rights  against  the  encroach- 
meuts  and  cupidity  of  the  white  race.  About 
six  hundred  of  the  nation,  led  by  John  Ridge, 
concluded  a  treaty  with  the  United  States, 
agreeing  to  snrrender  the  lands  of  the  Chero- 
kees  and  go  west  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
Against  this  treaty  Ross  and  about  fifteen 
thousand  Cherokees  protested,  but  the  United 
States  government,  having  a  preponderance  of 
brut«  force,  sent  General  Scott  with  troops  to 
compel  the  Indians  to  abide  by  a  treaty  made 
by  a  small  minority.  They  went  sadly  to  their 
new  home,  with  Ross  at  their  head,  a  moderate 
allowance  being  made  them  for  their  losses. 


When  the  Civil  War  broke  ont  the  Cberokees 
were  seduced  from  their  allegiance  to  the  gov- 
ernment and  joined  the  Confederacy.  Ross,  who 
was  a  loyal  man,  protested,  bnt  was  compelled 
to  yield,  and  made  a  treaty  with  the  Confeder- 
ate government.  At  the  time  of  his  death  Ross 
was  urging  the  claims  of  his  nation  to  remoner- 
ation  for  losses  incurred  dnriug  the  war. 

Ross,  Robert,  a  British  general,  was  bom  at 
Ross  Trevor,  Devonshire,  £ug.;  killed  near  North 
Point,  Md.,  Sept.  12, 1814.  He  had  served  as  an 
officer  of  foot  in  Holland  and  in  Egypt ;  was  in 
the  campaign  in  Spain  under  Sir  John  Moore, 
and  commanded  a  brigade  in  the  battles  of 
Vittoria  and  the  Pyrenees.  He  commanded  the 
troops  sent  against  Washington  in  August,  1814, 
and  was  successful ;  but  attempting  to  co-oper- 
ate with  the  British  fleet  in  an  attack  on  Balti- 
more, in  September,  he  was  slain  while  riding 
towards  that  city,  chatting  gayly  with  an  aide- 
de-camp. 

Rosa^  Sir  John,  Arctic  explorer,  was  bom  in 
Scotland,  June  24, 1777  ;  died  in  London,  Ang. 
30, 1856.  He  entered  the  royal  navy  when  nine 
years  of  age,  and  became  a  rear-admiral  in  1851. 
He  began  Arctic  voyages  in  1828,  with  Captain 
Parry  as  his  lieutenant,  and  iu  1850  went  in 
search  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  in  a  vessel  of  nine- 
ty tons.  In  tbe  naval  service  he  was  wounded 
thirteen  times. 

Rousseau,  Lovell  Harrison,  was  bom  in 
Lincoln  County,  Ky.,  Aug.  4, 1818 ;  died  in  New 
Orleans,  Jan.  8, 18^.  In  early  life,  having  very 
little  education,  he  worked  at  road-making,  but 
finally  studied  law  and  was  admitted  t-o  tbe 
bar  at  Bloomfield,  Ind.,  in  1841.  He  served  in 
the  Indiana  Legislature  and  in  the  war  against 
Mexico.  Settling  at  Louisville  in  1849,  be  soon 
took  a  high  place  in  his  profession  as  a  criminal 
lawyer.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Kentucky 
Senate  in  1860,  and  took  a  decided  stand  for 
the  government  against  the  Secessionists  and 
against  the  quasi-nentrality  of  that  state.    (See 
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Kentucky  Neutrality.)  At  the  outbreak  of  tbe 
Civil  War  he  raised  two  regimentfl,  bnt  was 
obliged  to  encamp  on  the  Ohio  side  of  the  river, 
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"vrhere  he  established  Camp  Joe  Holt.  In  Sep- 
tember (1861)  he  crossed  the  river  to  protect 
Louisville,  and  in  October  was  made  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers.  With  a  part  of  BnelPs 
army  he  fought  at  Shiloh  (which  see),  and  took 
a  conspicuous  part  in  the  battle  of  Perryville 
(which  see),  for  which  he  was  promoted  to  ma- 
jor-general. He  was  also  conspicuous  in  the 
battle  at  Stone's  River  (which  see);  was  in  the 
campaign  in  northern  Georgia,  in  1863,  and 
fongbt  at  Chickamanga  (which  see) ;  command- 
ed the  District  of  Tennessee  in  1864,  and  made 
a  famous  raid  into  Alabama.  From  1865  to  1867 
he  was  in  Congress.  In  the  latter  year  he  was 
made  a  brigadier-general  in  the  United  States 
Array  and  assigned  to  duty  in  Alaska.  He  af- 
terwards commanded  in  New  Orleans.  General 
Rousseau  was  a  supporter  of  the  policy  of  Pres- 
ident Johnson. 

Ro^ran,  Stephen  C,  was  born  in  Ireland, 
Dec.  25,  1808,  and  entered  the  United  States 
Navy  as  midshipman  in  February,  1826.  He 
served  on  the  Pacific  coast  in  the  war  against 
Mexico,  and  early  in  the  Civil  War  commanded 
the  sloop -of- war  Patcnee  in  action  at  Aquia 
Creek  (which  see).  He  was  also  a  participant 
in  the  capture  of  the  Confederate  forts  at  Hat- 
teras.  He  commanded  the  naval  flotilla  in  the 
attack  on  Roanoke  Island  (which  see),  and  per- 
formed good  service  in  the  sounds  on  the  coast 
of  North  Carolina;  also  in  the  attacks  on  Forts 
Wagner,  Grogg,  and  Sumter,  in  Charleston  har- 
bor, lu  1868-69  he  commanded  the  Asiatic 
squadron.  In  July,  1866,  be  was  made  rear- 
admiral,  and  in  September,  1870,  vice-admiral. 

Royal  Authority,  End  of,  in  South  Cako- 
UNA.     (Bee  Camphellf  Lord  William.) 

Royal  Colonial  CommisBion,  First  (1634). 
Morton  of  Merry  Mount  made  serious  cliarges 
against  the  people  of  Massachusetts  before  the 
Privy  Couucil.  (Bee  Merry  Mount.)  That  body 
summoned  the  Council  for  New  England  before 
them  to  answer  the  charges.  They  denied  hav- 
ing had  anything  to  do  with  matters  complain- 
ed of,  and  added  new  and  serious  charges  of 
their  own,  declaring  themselves  unable  to  re- 
dress their  grievances.  They  referred  the  whole 
matter  to  the  Privy  Council.  A  commission  of 
twelve  persons  was  appointed,  with  Laud,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  at  its  head,  to  whom  full 
power  was  given  to  revise  the  laws,  to  regulate 
the  Church,  and  to  revoke  charters.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Massachusetts  Company  in  England 
were  called  upon  to  give  up  their  patent,  and 
Governor  Cradock  wrote  for  it  to  be  sent  over. 
Moi*tou  wrote  to  one  of  the  old  planters  that  a 
governor-general  had  been  appointed.  Orders 
were  also  issued  to  the  seaport  towns  of  Eng- 
land to  have  all  vessels  intended  for  America 
stopped.  The  colonists  were  alarmed.  The 
magistrates  and  clergy  met  on  an  island  at  the 
entrance  to  the  inner  harbor  of  Boston,  and,  re- 
solving to  resist  the  commissioners,  agreed  to 
erect  a  fort  on  the  island,  and  to  advance  the 
means  for  the  purpose  themselves  until  the 
meeting  of  the  General  Court.  They  sent  let- 
ters of  remonstrance  to  England,  and  refused  to 


send  over  the  charter  beforo  the  meeting  of  the 
court.  When  that  body  met,  in  May,  active 
measures  for  defence  were  adopted.  They  or- 
dered a  fort  to  be  built  in  Boston.  Military 
preparations  were  ordered,  and  three  commis- 
sioners were  appointed  to  conduct  "  any  war 
that  might  befall  for  the  space  of  a  year  next 
ensuing."  The  English  government  threaten- 
ed, but  did  nothing.  In  September,  1635,  a  writ 
of  quo  warranto  was  issued  against  the  Massa- 
chusetts Company;  but  everything  went  on  in 
the  colony  as  if  no  serious  threats  were  impend- 
ing. The  political  disorders  in  England  were 
safeguards  to  the  infant  colony.  It  was  after 
the  ap^tointment  of  this  commission  that  Endi- 
cott  cut  the  cross  from  the  standard  at  Salem. 
(See  Mutilation  of  the  British  Standard.) 

Royal  Colonial  Comxnisaion,  Second  (1664). 
Territorial  claims,  rights  of  jurisdictioq,  boun- 
daries, and  other  matters  had  created  contro- 
versies in  New  England,  which  were  continually 
referred  to  the  crown,  and  in  1664  the  king  sig- 
nified his  intention  to  appoint  a  commission  for 
hearing  and  determining  all  matters  in  dispute. 
This  occasioned  alarm  in  Massachusetts,  which 
.  had  been  a  narrow  oppressor  of  other  colonies, 
I  especially  of  Rhode  Island,  and  against  which 
serious  complaints  had  been  made.  A  large 
comet  appearing  at  that  time  increased  the 
general  alarm,  for  it  was  regarded  as  porten- 
tous of  evil,  and  a  fast  was  ordered.  Fearing 
a  design  to  seize  their  charter  might  be  con- 
templated, it  was  intrusted  to  a  committee  for 
safe-keeping.  The  commission  wae  appointed, 
consisting  of  Sir  Richard  Nicolls,  Sir  Robert 
Carr,  Sir  George  Cartwright,  and  Samuel  Mav- 
erick, of  Massachusetts.  They  came  with  an 
armament  to  take  possession  of  New  Nether- 
land.  Touching  at  Boston,  the  commissioners 
asked  for  additional  soldiers,  but  the  request 
was  coldly  received,  llie  magistrates  said  they 
could  not  grant  it  without  the  authority  of  the 
General  Court.  That  body  soon  met  and  voted 
two  hundred  soldiers.  In  Connecticut  the  com- 
missioners were  cordially  received,  and  Govern- 
or Winthrop  accompanied  the  expedition  against 
New  Netherlaud.  After  the  conquest,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  settle  the  boundary  between  New  York 
and  Connecticut.  (  See  Xew  Netherlaud,  Con- 
quest off  by  the  English,  and  New  York,  Colony 
of.)  Leaving  Nicolls  at  New  York  as  govern- 
or, the  other  commissioners  proceeded  to  Bos- 
ton. Meanwhile  the  authorities  of  Massachu- 
setts had  sent  a  remonstrance  to  England  against 
the  appointment  of  the  commissioners.  It  was 
unheeded.  The  Massachusetts  authorities  were 
unyielding,  the  commissioners  were  haughty  and 
overbearing,  and  a  bitter  mutual  dislike  final- 
ly made  their  correspondence  mere  bickerings. 
The  commissioners  proceeded  to  settle  the  boun- 
dary between  Plymouth  and  Rhode  Island.  More 
diMcult  was  the  settlement  of  the  boundary  be- 
tween Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut,  because  of 
opposing  claims  to  jurisdiction  over  the  Peqnod 
country.  The  commissioners  finally  directed 
that  the  region  in  dispute  should  constitute  a 
separate  district,  under  the  title  of  the  **  King's  . 
Province"  (which  see).   Neither  party  was  satis- 
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fied,  and  the  bonuilary  dispute  coutiuned  fifty 
years  longer.  The  coiuniiHsioners  uow  proposed 
to  sit  as  a  court  to  hear  coniplaiuts  against  Mas- 
sachusetts, of  which  there  were  thirty.  The 
General  Court,  by  public  proclamation,  forbade 
such  a  proceeding,  and  the  comtnisMioners  went 
to  New  Hampshire  and  Maine,  when  they  de- 
cide<l  in  favor  of  claims  of  the  heirs  of  Mason 
and  Gorges.  In  the  latter  province  they  or- 
ganized a  new  government;  and  on  their  re- 
turn to  Boston  the  authorities  complained  that 
the  commissioners  had  disturbed  the  peace  of 
Maine,  and  asked  for  an  interview.  It  was  de- 
nied by  the  commissioners,  who  denonuced  the 
magistrates  as  traitors  because  they  opposed  the 
kiug's  onlers.  The  commissionera  having  vio- 
lated a  local  law  by  a  carousal  at  a  tavern,  a 
constable  was  sent  to  break  up  the  party,  when 
one  of  the  connuissioners  and  his  servant  beat 
the  officer.  Another  constable  was  sent  to  ar- 
rest the  commissioners.  They  had  goue  to  the 
house  of  a  merchant.  The  officer  went  there 
and  reproved  them,  saying,  *^  It  is  well  you  have 
changed  quarters,  or  I  would  have  arrested  you.'' 
"  What,''  exclaimed  Carr,  *^  arrest  the  king's  com- 
missioners f"  ^*  Yes,  and  the  king  himself,  if  he 
had  been  here."  "  Treason !  treason !"  cried  Mav- 
erick. '*  Knave,  yon  shall  hang  for  thisT'  The 
commissioners  sent  an  account  of  their  proceed- 
ings to  the  king,  and  soon  afterwards  they  were 
recalled  (1666).  Their  acts  were  approved,  and 
those  of  all  the  colonies  except  Muflsachu setts, 
which  was  ordered  to  ^*  appoint  five  able  and 
meet  persons  to  make  answer  for  refusing  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  king's  commissioners."  Al- 
though this  order  produced  considerable  alarm, 
the  sturdy  magistrates  of  Massachnsetta  main- 
tained their  position  with  much  adroitness,  and 
the  country  being  engaged  in  a  foreign  war, 
the  nation  left  his  majesty  to  fight  alone  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  royal  prerogative.  Massa- 
chusetts was  victorious,  and  soon  after  the  de- 
parture of  the  commissioners  a  force  was  sent 
to  re-establish  the  authority  of  that  colony  over 
Maine. 

Royal  Oovemor,  First  Petition  for  the 
Recall  of  a.  In  1768  the  Massachusetts  As- 
sembly, after  declaring  they  would  not  rescind 
their  Circular  Letter  (which  sec),  adopted  a  pe- 
tition to  the  king  asking  for  the  recall  of  Fran- 
cis Bernard,  the  provincial  governor,  "that  one 
more  worthy  to  represent  so  great  and  good  a 
king  might  be  sent  to  preside  over  the  prov- 
ince." This  was  the  first  instance  of  the  recall 
of  a  royal  governor  having  been  asked  for. 

Royal  Qreena,  Joh^Tson's.  Sir  John  John- 
son, son  of  Sir  William,  was  commissioned  a 
colonel  in  the  Britisii  army  soon  after  the  out- 
break of  the  Revolution,  and  raised  two  battal- 
ions, composed  of  Tories  and  his  own  Scotch  re- 
tainers, iu  number  about  one  thousand.  This 
corps  he  called  "  The  Royal  Greens,"  because  of 
their  green  uniforms.  They  were  a  formidable 
corps  in  connection  with  Indian  allies,  and  car- 
ried destruction  and  distress  throughout  large 
portions  of  the  Mohawk  region. 

Royal   Jmladiction   in  Virgiiiia.      While 


Charles  II.,  son  of  the  behea^led  king,  wan  ban- 
ished from  England  he  exercised  jurisdiction  in 
Virginia.  In  June,  1650,  he  sent  from  Breda, 
his  place  of  exile,  a  commission  to  Goyemort 
Berkeley,  declaring  his  intention  of  ruling  and 
ordering  the  colony  of  Virginia  according  to  the 
laws  an<l  statutes  of  Eugland,  which  were  to  be 
established  there.  The  authority  of  the  crown 
was  acknowledged  in  Virginia,  and  at  one  time 
Charles  thought  of  goiug  to  that  colony  to  rule 
in  person.  The  acknowle<igment  of  royal  ao- 
thority  in  Virginia,  Barbadoes,  Bermuda,  and 
Antigua  caused  the  British  Parliament  to  pro- 
hibit trade  with  these  provinces.  (See  Old  D<h 
mtttum.) 

Royal  Orders  to  Employ  Indiana.  In  the 
summer  of  1775  Stuart,  the  Indian  Agent  for 
the  Southern  Department,  received  royal  or- 
ders, through  General  Gage,  to  employ  the  In- 
dians against  the  *^  rebels.'*  He  was  at  Charles- 
ton, and  one  of  the  latest  acts  of  Gage  was  to 
write  to  him  from  Boston,  saying,  ''The  people 
of  Carolina,  in  turning  rebels  to  their  king,  have 
lost  all  faith.  Improve  a  correspondence  with 
the  Indians  to  the  greatest  advantage,  and, 
when  opportunity  ofiers,  even  make  them  take 
arms  against  his  majesty's  enemies,  and  distress 
them  all  in  their  power;  for  no  terms  are  now  to 
be  kept  with  them.  They  have  bronght  down 
all  the  savages  they  could  against  us  here,  who, 
with  their  riflemen,  are  continually  firing  n]K>n 
our  advanced  sen  t  ries.  In  short,  no  time  should 
be  lost  to  distress  a  set  of  people  so  wantonly 
rebellious.  Supply  the  Indians  with  what  they 
want,  be  the  expense  what  it  will,  as  every  ex- 
ertion must  now  be  made  on  the  part  of  the 
government.''  Concerning  the  employment  of 
Indians  by  the  Americans  before  Boston,  see 
Stockbridge  Indians. 

Royal  PrerogatlTe  (The)  and  New  York. 
The  Board  of  Trade  and  Plantations,  with  the 
sanction  of  the  king  and  Privy  Conncil  (which 
see),  attempted  to  bring  the  province  of  New 
York  to  submission  to  the  royal  will.  The  As- 
sembly had  shown  much  indei^endence  of  spirit 
in  their. dealings  with  the  unpopular  Governor 
Clinton.  Sir  Danvers  Osbom,  brother-in-law 
of  the  Earl  of  Halifax,  was  appointed  to  succeed 
Clinton.  He  was  almost  crazed  by  grief  at  the 
recent  loss  of  his  wife,  and  on  the  voyage  brood- 
ed over  the  bereavement.  His  instructions  for 
subduing  the  New-Yorkere  were  imperative. 
On  his  arrival  he  was  received  with  acclama- 
tions by  the  people,  while  they  hooted  at  the 
retiring  Clinton.  "  I  expect  like  treatment  be- 
fore I  leave  the  government,"  he  said,  moodily, 
to  Clintou.  On  the  same  day  he  waa  alarmed 
and  made  very  nervous  by  an  address  from  the 
council,  who  declared  they  would  "  not  brook 
any  infringement  of  their  inestimable  liberties, 
civil  and  religious."  On  the  following  day  he 
communicated  to  the  council  his  instructions, 
which  required  the  Assembly  '*to  recede  from 
all  encroachments  on  the  prerogative,"  and  ^^to 
consider,  without  delay,  of  a  proper  law  for  a 
permanent  revenue,  solid,  definite,  and  with- 
out limitations."    With  distress  marked  on  his 
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countenance,  and  with  a  plaintive  voice,  Os- 
bom  inquired  whether  these  instmotionB  would 
be  obeyed.  He  was  given  to  understand  that 
they  would  not.  With  a  sigh,  he  leaned  against 
the  window  -  frame  and  said, '^  Then  why  am  I 
come  here  f '  Honest,  conscientious,  and  truth- 
ful, Osborn  despaired.  He  spent  the  night  in 
arranging  his  private  affairs,  and  before  the 
dawn  hanged  himself  to  a  post  of  his  garden 
fence. 

Royal  Rule,  End  of,  in  North  Carolina. 
(See  Mm-tinj  Governor  Joeiahf  Flight  of.) 

Royal  Rule,  End  of,  in  Virginia.  Governor 
Dan  more  called  a  meeting  of  the  Virginia  As- 
sembly to  consider  a  conciliatory  proposition 
made  by  Lord  North,  They  rejected  it,  and  in 
his  anger  he  fulminated  proclamations  against 
Henry  and  the  committees  of  vigilance  which 
were  formed  in  every  county  in  Virginia.  He 
declared  that,  should  one  of  his  officers  be  mo- 
lested in  the  performance  of  his  duty,  he  would 
raise  the  royal  standard,  proclaim  freedom  to 
the  slaves,  and  arm  them  against  their  masters. 
He  sent  his  family  (May  4, 1775)  on  board  the 
British  man-of-war  Fowey,  in  the  York  River, 
fortified  his  *^  palace,''  and  secretly  placed  pow- 
der under  the  magazine  at  Williamsburg,  with 
the  evident  intention  of  blowing  it  up  should 
occasion  seem  to  require  it.  The  discovery  of 
this  ''gunpowder  plot"  greatly  irritated  the 
people.  A  rumor  came  (  June  7  )  that  armed 
marines  were  on  their  way  from  the  Fowey  to 
assist  Dun  more  to  enforce  the  laws.  The  peo- 
ple flew  to  arms,  and  the  governor,  alarmed, 
took  refuge  on  the  man-of-war.  He  was  the 
first  of  the  royal  governors  who  abdicated  gov- 
ernment at  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution. 
From  the  Foxcey  Dun  more  sent  messages,  ad- 
dresses, and  letters  to  the  Burgesses  in  sessiou 
at  Williamsburg,  and  received  communications 
from  them  in  return.  Wlien  all  bills  passed 
were  ready  for  the  governor's  signature,  he  was 
invited  to  his  Capitol  to  sign  them.  He  de- 
clined, and  demanded  that  they  should  present 
the  papers  at  his  residence  on  ship-board.  In- 
stead of  this,  the  Burgesses  delegated  their  pow- 
ers to  a  permanent  committee  and  adjourned. 
So  ended  royal  rule  in  Virginia. 

Royal  Tnx>p8  in  Virginia,  First.  (See  Berke- 
ley,  Sir  William,) 

Royaliflt  Ck>lonie8.  The  English  colonists 
in  the  West  Indies,  as  well  as  in  Virginia  and 
Maryland,  adhered  to  Charles  II.,  then  in  exile. 
In  October,  1650,  the  victorious  Parliament  au- 
tborissed  the  Council  of  State  to  send  a  land 
and  naval  foree  to  bring  these  colonies  into 
snbjection,  and  all  trade  witli  these  colonies 
was  prohibited,  and  the  capture  of  all  vessels 
employed  in  it  was  authorized.  Sir  George 
Ayscne  was  sent  with  a  fleet  against  Barbadoes, 
and  another  expedition,  under  the  direction  of 
five  commissioners,  was  sent  against  the  Virgin- 
ians in  September,  1651.  Ships  for  this  purpose 
were  furnished  by  merchants  trading  with  Vir- 
ginia; and  they  bore  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
soldiers  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  Scotch  pris- 
oners taken  at  the  battle  of  Worcester,  sent 


over  to  be  sold  in  Virginia  as  servants.  This 
expedition  went  by  way  of  the  West  Indies, 
where  it  joined  Ayscue,  and  assisted  him  in 
capturing  Barbadoes,  which  he  had  not  been 
able  to  do  alone.  The  expedition  reached  the 
Chesapeake  in  March,  1652.  There  were  sev- 
eral Dutch  ships  lying  in  the  James  River, 
whose  crews  agreed  to  assist  in  the  defence  of 
the  province  against  the  parliamentary  forees. 
But  a  negotiation  ensued,  which  resulted  in  a 
capitulation.  Two  sets  of  articles  were  signed 
— one  with  the  Assembly,  which  was  favorably 
inclined  towards  Parliament;  the  other  with 
Governor  Berkeley  and  his  council,  who  were 
to  be  allowed  a  year  to  settle  up  their  affairs, 
without  being  required  to  take  new  oaths. 
They  were  guaranteed  the  right  to  sell  their 
property  and  go  where  they  pleased.  The  As- 
sembly was  dealt  fairly  and  honorably  with. 
Those  who  did  not  choose  to  relinquish  the  use 
of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  or  to  subscribe 
to  a  promise  *'  to  be  true  and  faithful  to  the 
Commonwealth  of  England,^'  as  was  then  es- 
tablished, "  without  king  or  House  of  Lords,'' 
were  allowed  a  year  for  making  sale  of  their 
property  and  departing.  The  Dutch  vessels 
were  provided  for.  Berkeley's  commission  was 
declared  void.  A  new  assembly  was  called, 
when  Richard  Bennett,  who  accompanied  the 
expedition,  was  elected  Governor  of  Virginia, 
and  Clayborue,  who  also  came  with  the  expe- 
dition, was  chosen  Secretary.  (See  Clayhome, 
William.) 

Ruger,  Thomas  tt,  was  born  in  New  York  in 
1833,  and  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1854,  but 
resigned  the  next  year  and  became  a  lawyer  in 
Janesville,  Wis.  (1856-61).  In  1861-62  he  served 
in  the  Shenandoah  valley  as  colonel  of  Wiscon- 
sin volunteers,  and  was  in  the  battles  of  Antie- 
tam  in  1862  and  Chancellorsville  in  186:).  At 
Gettysburg  he  commanded  a  division,  having 
been  made  brigadier-general  in  November,  1862. 
He  commanded  a  brigade  in  the  Atlanta  cam- 
paign in  1864,  and  a  division  in  operations  in 
North  Carolina  until  the  surrender  of  Johnston 
(which  see).  He  was  breveted  brigadier-gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  Array  in  1867.  He  was 
afterwards  superintendent  of  the  Military  Acad- 
emy at  West  Point. 

Rugglea,  Timothy, loyalist,  was  born  at  Roch- 
ester, Mass.,  Oct.  11, 1711 ;  died  at  Wilmot,  N.  S., 
Aug.  4,  1795.  He  was  at  the  battle  of  Lake 
George  (which  see)  at  the  head  of  a  brigade, 
and  was  second  in  command.  The  next  year 
(1756)  he  was  made  a  judge  of  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas,  and  was  chief-justice  of  that  conrt 
from  1762  until  the  Revolution.  In  1762  he  was 
Speaker  of  the  Assembly,  and  for  many  years  an 
active  member  of  that  body.  He  was  a  delegate 
to  the  Stamp  Act  Congress  (which  see),  and  was 
made  its  president,  but  refused  to  concur  in  its 
measures.  For  this  act  the  Legislature  repri- 
manded him.  On  account  of  his  Toryism  he 
took  refuge  in  Boston,  where,  in  1775,  he  tried 
without  success  to  raise  a  corps  of  loyalists. 
When  the  British  evacuated  Boston  (Mareh, 
1776)  he  went  with  the  troops  to  Halifax,  and 
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became  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  town  of 
Digby,  N.  S.  General  Ruggles  was  a  man  of 
great  ability  and  learning,  and  fluent  in  speech. 

Rule  of  1756.  When  in  1756  war  between 
Great  Britain  and  France  was  formally  declared, 
the  former  power  announced  as  a  principle  of 
national  law  that  *'  no  other  trade  should  be  al- 
lowed to  neutrals  with  the  colonies  of  a  bellig- 
erent in  time  of  war  than  what  is  allowed  by 
the  parent  state  in  time  of  peace."  This  was  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  law  of  nations  promul- 
gated by  Frederick  the  Great — namely,  "The 
goods  of  an  enemy  cannot  be  takeu  from  on 
board  the  ships  of  a  friend ;"  and  also  in  direct 
violation  of  a  treaty  between  England  and  Hol- 
land, in  which  it  was  stipulated  expressly  that 
"free  ships  make  free  goods'' — that  the  neutral 
should  enter  safely  and  unmolested  all  the  har- 
bors of  the  belligerents,  unless  they  were  block- 
aded or  besieged.  This  dictation  of  law  to 
other  nations  for  merely  selfish  purposes  drew 
upon  Great  Britain  the  dislike  of  all.  Then  it 
was  aimed  directly  at  France,  the  weaker  naval 
power. 

RtJing  Claas,  The,  in  the  South.  Of  the 
11,000,000  inhabitants  in  the  slave-labor  states 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War,  the  ruling 
class  in  the  Sonth — those  in  whom  resided  in  a 
remarkable  degree  the  political  power  of  those 
states — numbered  about  1,000,000.  Of  these  the 
large  land  and  slave  holders,  whose  influence  in 
the  body  of  1,000,000  was  almost  supreme,  num- 
bered less  than  200,000.  In  all  the  Southern 
States  in  1650,  less  than  170,000  held  2,800,000 
out  of  3,300,000  slaves.  The  production  of  the 
gi*eat  staple,  cotton,  which  was  regarded  as  king 
of  kings,  in  an  earthly  sense,  was  in  the  hands 
of  less  than  100,000  men.  The  11,000,000  inhab- 
itants in  the  slave-labor  states  in  1860  consisted 
of  6,000,000  small  slaveholders,  and  non-slave- 
holders, mechanics,  and  laboring-men ;  4,000,000 
negro  slaves,  and  1,000,000  known  in  those  re- 
gions by  the  common  name  of  "poor  white 
trash,''  a  degraded  population  scattered  over  the 
whole  surface  of  those  states.  These  figures  are 
round  numbers,  proximately  exact  according  to 
published  statistics.  There  had  been  for  many 
years  a  very  strong  desire  among  the  "ruling 
class  "  in  the  South  for  a  thoroughly  aristocratic, 
If  not  a  monarchical,  government ;  and  this  strong 
desire  stimulated  eftbrts  to  dissolve  the  Union, 
and  so  get  rid  of  political  and  social  union  with 
the  democratic  society  of  the  free-labor  states. 
Their  determination  to  control  or  ruin  the  Re- 
public was  evinced  about  fifty  years  before  the 
breaking-out  of  the  Civil  War.  In  the  winter 
of  1812,  John  C.  Calhoun  said  to  Captain  (late 
Admiral)  Stewart, "  That  we  are  essentially  aris- 
tocratic I  cannot  deny,  but  we  can  and  do  yield 
much  to  democracy.  This  is  our  sectional  pol- 
icy. We  are,  from  necessity,  thrown  upon  and 
solemnly  wedded  to  that  party,  however  it  may 
occasionally  clash  with  our  feelings,  for  the  con- 
servation of  our  interests.  It  is  through  our  af- 
filiation with  that  party  in  the  Middle  and  West- 
em  States  that  we  hold  power.  But  when  we 
cease  thus  to  control  this  nation,  through  a  dis- 


jointed democracy,  or  any  material  obstacle  in 
that  party  shall  tend  to  throw  us  out  of  the  mle 
and  control,  we  shall  resort  to  a  dissolution  of 
the  Union."— Zeftflr  of  Stewart  to  <?.  W.  ChildB, 
Do  Bow's  Review,  the  organ  of  the  "  ruling  class," 
continnally  uttered  sentiments  like  the  follow- 
ing :  "  The  right  to  govern  resides  in  a  very  small 
minority ;  the  duty  to  obey  is  inherent  in  the 
great  mass  of  mankind.  The  real  civilization  of 
a  country  is  in  its  aristocracy.  The  masses  are 
moulded  into  soldiers  and  artisans  by  intellect, 
just  as  matter  and  the  elements  of  Nature  are 
made  into  telegraphs  and  engines.  The  poor 
who  labor  all  day  are  too  tired  at  night  to  study 
books.  If  you  make  them  learned  they  soon  for- 
get all  that  is  necessary  in  the  common  transac- 
tions of  life.  To  make  an  aristocrat  in  the  fut- 
ure, we  must  sacrifice  a  thousand  paupers.  Tet 
we  would  by  all  means  make  them — make  them 
permanent,  too,  by  laws  of  entail  and  primogeni- 
ture. An  aristocracy  is  patriarchal,  parental, 
and  representative.  The  feudal  barons  of  Eng- 
land were,  next  to  the  Fathers,  the  most  perfect 
representative  government.  The  king  and  bar- 
ons represented  everybody,  because  everybody 
belonged  to  them."  And  when  the  Civil  War 
broke  out  the  utterances  of  the  Southern  press, 
especially  in  South  Carolina,  showed  a  desire  to 
sever  a  bond  that  placed  the  "ruling  class"  on 
a  level  with  the  Northern  masses.  "  It  is  a  gross 
mistake,"  wrote  George  Fitzhugh,  a  Virginian, 
"  to  suppose  that '  Abolition '  is  the  cause  of  dis- 
solution between  the  North  and  the  South.  The 
Cavaliers,  Jacobites,  and  the  Huguenots  of  the 
South  naturally  hate,  contemn,  and  despise  the 
Puritans  who  settled  the  North.  The  former 
are  master  races,  the  latter  a  slave  race,  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Saxon  ser&."  The  Charleston 
Mercury,  a  violent  secession  paper,  scorned  the 
assertion  that  "  Abolition  twaddle  "  had  caused 
any  sectional  feeling.  It  declared  that  it  was 
an  abiding  consciousness  of  the  degradation  of 
the  "chivalric  Southrons"  being  placed  on  an 
equality  in  government  with  "  the  boors  of  the 
North  "  that  made  "  Southern  gentlemen  "  desire 
disunion.  That  paper,  edited  by  the  son  of  a 
leading  disunionist,  said,  haughtily,  "We  are 
the  most  aristocratic  people  in  the  world.  Pride 
of  caste  and  color  and  privilege  make  every  man 
an  aristocrat  in  feeling."  It  was  by  men  of  this 
cast  of  mind  that  "Southern  Rights"  associa- 
tions— organizations  having  the  destruction  of 
the  Union  in  view — were  formed  and  fostered 
for  nearly  thirty  years  before  the  war.  This 
small  class  of  delnded  men,  feeling  themselves 
superior  to  all  others  on  the  continent  as  pat- 
terns of  refinement,  courtly  manners,  and  every 
grace  of  chivalry,  had  for  many  years  yearned 
for  separation  from  the  vulgar  North.  William 
H.  Trescott,  Assistant  Secretary  of  StAte  under 
Buchanan,  and  one  of  the  most  active  members 
of  the  "  Southern  Rights  Association  "  of  Sonth 
Carolina,  said  in  an  address  before  the  South 
Carolina  Historical  Society  in  1859,  "More  than 
once  has  the  calm  self-respect  of  old  Carolina 
breeding  been  caricatured  by  the  consequential 
insolence  of  vulgar  imitation."  Dr.  Russell, 
the  correspoudeut  of  the  London  Hmea  in  the 
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early  period  of  oor  Civil  War,  wrote  from  Sonth 
CarollDa  at  the  cloee  of  April,  1861,  "  Thei*e  is  a 
prevailing  voice  that  says,  *  If  we  could  only  get 
one  of  the  royal  race  of  England  to  rnle  over  ns 
we  should  be  content'  That  sentiment,"  he 
wrote,  "varied  a  hundred  ways,  has  been  re- 
peated to  me  over  and  over  again."  (See  Dww- 
lution  of  tJie  Union  long  Contemplaitd.) 

RnmfDrd  (Benjamin  Thompson),  Count,  was 
bom  at  Woburn,  Mass.,  March  26, 1753 ;  died  at 
Auteail,  France,  Ang.  21,  1814.  In  early  youth 
he  manifested  much  love  for  the  study  of  science 
while  engaged  in  a  store  in  Boston  at  the  time 


CX>UNT  RVUFOKD. 

of  the  Boston  Massacre  (which  see).  Then  he 
taught  school  in  Rumford  (now  Conconl),  N.  H., 
and  in  1762  he  married  a  wealth}^  widow  of  that 
place,  and  he  was  appointed  major  of  militia 
over  several  older  officers.  This  offended  them, 
and  led  to  much  annoyance  for  young  Thomp- 
son. He  was  a  conservative  patriot,  and  tried 
to  get  a  commission  in  the  Continental  Army,  but 
his  opponents  frustrated  him.  He  was  charged 
with  disaffection,  and  finally  persecution  drove 
him  to  take  sides  with  the  crown.  He  was  driv- 
en from  his  home,  and  in  October,  1775,  he  took 
refuge  within  the  British  lines  in  Boston.  When 
Howe  left  for  Halifax,  he  sent  Thompson  to  Eng- 
land with  despatches,  where  the  Secretary  of 
State  gave  him  employment,  and  in  1780  he  be- 
came Under-Secretary.  In  that  year  he  return- 
ed to  America,  raised  a  loyalist  corps  called  "  The 
King's  American  Dragoons,"  and  was  made  lieu- 
tenant-colonel, serving  a  short  time  in  South 
Carolina.  On  returning  to  England  at  the  close 
of  the  war,  he  was  knighted,  and  in  1784  entered 
the  service  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  as  aide-de- 
camp and  chamberlaiu.  To  that  prince  he  was 
of  infinite  service  in  reorganizing  the  army  and 
introducing  many  needed  reforms.  He  greatly 
beautified  Mnnich  by  converting  an  old  hunting- 
ground  into  a  handsome  garden  or  park,  and  the 
grateful  citizens  afterwards  erected  a  fine  mon- 
nment  to  his  honor.  Thompson  had  been  suc- 
cessively raised  to  the  rank  of  m^or-general  in 
the  army,  member  of  the  Council  of  State,  lieu- 
tenant-general, commander-in-chief  of  the  gen- 
eral staff,  minister  of  war,  and  count  of  the  Holy 


Roman  Empire.  On  the  latter  occasion  he  chose 
for  his  title,  '^Rumford,''  the  name  of  the  place 
where  he  had  married  his  wife.  In  1795  he  again 
visited  England,  and  returning  toBavariain  1796, 
when  that  country  was  threatened  by  the  war 
between  France  and  Germany,  he  was  appoint- 
ed head  of  the  Council  of  Regency  during  the 
absence  of  the  elector,  and  maintained  the  neu- 
trality of  Munich.  For  this  service  honors  were 
bestowed  upon  him,  and  he  was  made  superin- 
tendent of  the  police  of  the  electorate.  At  the 
end  of  two  years  he  went  back  to  England.  The 
Bavarian  government  wished  him  to  be  its  min- 
ister, but  the  English  government,  acting  on  the 
rule  of  inalienable  allegiance,  could  not  receive 
him  as  such.  Count  Rumford  gave  up  his  citi- 
zenship in  Bavaria  and  settled  in  Paris.  There 
he  married  for  his  second  wife  the  widow  of  La- 
voisier, and  with  her  retired  to  the  villa  of  Au- 
teuil,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
philosophical  pursuits,  and  contributed  a  great 
number  of  essays  to  scientific  journals.  He  made 
many  experiment-s  and  discoveries  in  the  matter 
of  heat  and  light.  He  instituted  prizes  for  dis- 
coveries in  regard  to  light  and  heat,  to  be  award- 
ed by  the  Royal  Society  of  Loudon  and  the  Amer- 
ican Academy  of  Sciences ;  and  he  bequeathed 
to  Harvard  University  the  funds  by  which  was 
founded  the  Rumford  Professorship  of  the  Physi- 
cal and  Mathematical  Sciences  as  Applied  to  the 
Useful  Arts.  It  was  established  in  October,  1816. 
Ho  left  a  daughter  by  his  first  wife,  who  bore 
the  title  of  Countess  of  Rnmford,  and  who  died 
at  Concord  in  1852. 

RuniBey,  James,  inventor,  was  bom  in  Cecil 
County,  Md.,  in  1743  ;  died  in  Loudon,  Dec.  23, 
1792.  As  early  as  1784  he  propelled  a  boat  ou 
the  Potomac  by  machineiy,  and  in  1786  he  pro- 
pelled one  by  steam  ou  the  same  river,  and  ob- 
tained a  patent  for  his  discovery  and  invention 
from  Virginia  iu  1787.  A  Rumsey  Society,  of 
which  Franklin  was  a  member,  was  formed  in 
Philadelphia  to  aid  him.  He  went  to  London, 
where  a  similar  association  was  formed,  and  a 
boat  and  mtichinery  were  built  for  him.  He 
obtained  patents  in  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Holland.  He  made  a  successful  experiment  on 
the  Thames  in  1792,  but  before  he  could  com- 
plete his  invention  he  died.  His  agency  in  "  giv- 
ing to  the  world  the  benefit  of  the  steamboat" 
was  acknowledged  and  appreciated  by  the  Ken- 
tucky Legislature,  which,  iu  1839,  presented  a 
gold  medal  to  his  sou  iu  token  of  such  acknowl- 
edgment. 

Rmming  the  Gkmtlet.  Leslie  Combs,  a  cap- 
tain of  spies  under  General  Green  Clay,  was 
made  a  prisoner  with  several  companions  at 
Dudley's  defeat,  opposite  Fort  Meigs.  They 
were  marched  down  to  old  Fort  Miami.  On  the 
way  the  Indians  were  allowed  by  the  British  of- 
ficers to  rob  the  prisoners  of  their  money,  watch- 
es, and  even  clothing.  Combs  showed  his  wounds 
as  a  plea  for  consideration,  but  he,  too,  was  strip- 
ped ;  and  passing  on  they  came  to  two  lines  of 
Indians  near  some  scalped  dead  men,  close  by  a 
ditch  in  front  of  the  old  gate  of  the  fort.  They 
extended  nearly  fifty  feet.     Between  these  the 
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prisoners  were  compelled  to  rnn  for  their  lives^ 
and  in  that  race  many  were  killed  or  niainied 
by  pistols,  war-clubs,  scalpiug-knives,  and  toma- 
hawks. The  nnmber  of  prisoners  thus  slaugh- 
tered, without  Proctor's  attempt  at  interference, 
was  estimated  at  a  number  nearly  equal  to  those 
slain  in  battle.  When  the  prisoners  were  all  in- 
side the  fort  the  Indians  prepared  to  renew  the 
slaughter.  No  British  officer  interfered,  bnt  Te- 
cnmtha,  hearing  of  the  affair,  had  hastened  to 
the  fort  with  all  the  speed  his  horse  could  com- 
mand. He  arrivecl  in  time  to  prevent  the  sec- 
ond massacre.  General  Combs  yet  (18d0)  lives 
to  tell  the  tale.  (See  DusHn,  Hannah,  Bravery  of; 
also  Comhs,  Leslie.) 

RuBh,  Benjamin,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  was  born  near  Phila- 
delphia, Dec.  24, 1745;  died  in  Philadelphia,  April 
19,  1813.  He  studied  me4licine  in  Edinburgh, 
London,  and  Paris,  as  well  as  in  Philadelphia, 
and  became  one  of  the  most  eminent  physicians 
of  his  time,  and  filled  professorial  chairs.  He 
was  also  a  patriot,  and  took  an  active  part  in 
the  great  questions  at  the  kindling  of  the  war 
for  independence.  He  urged  in  the  Convention 
of  Pennsylvania  the  expediency  of  a  declaration 
of  independence,  and  was  elected  to  Congress  in 
time  to  vote  for  it.  He  was  made  surgeon-gen- 
eral of  the  Middle  Department  in  April,  1777, 
and  in  July  physician  -  general.  He  resigned 
these  positions  early  in  1778.  About  1785  he  pro- 
posed in  Philadelphia  the  establishment  of  the 
first  dispensary  in  the  United  Stat-cs.  Dr.  Rush 
was  a  firm  supporter  of  the  national  Constitu- 
tion. During  the  prevalence  of  yellow  fever  in 
Philadelphia  ( 1793 ),  only  Dr.  Rush  treated  it 
successfully.  It  was  estimated  that  he  saved 
from  death  no  fewer  than  six  thousand  people 
in  Philadelphia.  In  one  day  he  treated  one  hun- 
dred patients.  Ho  received  marks  of  esteem  for 
his  medical  skill  from  foreign  potentates,  and 
his  writings  npon  medical  subjects  are  numer- 
ous and  valuable. 

RuBh,  Richard,  diplomatist,  a  son  of  the  emi- 
nent ])hysiciau  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  was  bom  in 
Philadelphia,  Aug.  29, 1780 ;  died  there,  July  30, 
1859.  He  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1797 ;  be- 
came a  lawyer  in  1800 ;  attorney-general  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  1811,  and  in  November  of  that  year 
comptroller  of  the  United  States  Treasury.  From 
1814  to  1817  he  was  Attoniey-general  of  the  Unit- 
ed States ;  was  temporary  Secretary  of  State  un- 
der Monroe  in  1817,  and  was  minister  at  the  Brit- 
ish court  from  1817  to  1825,  where  he  negotiated 
several  important  treaties,  especially  that  of  1818 
respecting  the  fisheries.  President  Adams  re- 
called him  and  made  him  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury in  1825.  In  1829  he  negotiated  an  advanta- 
geous loan  for  the  corporations  of  Washington, 
Georgetown,  and  Alexandria.  He  assisted  in 
adjusting  a  boundary  dispnte  between  Ohio  and 
Michigan  in  1835,  and  in  1836  the  President  of 
the  United  States  appointed  him  commissioner 
to  obtain  the  Smithsonian  legacy,  and  he  re- 
turned in  August  with  the  entire  amount.  (See 
Smithsonian  Institute.)  Mr.  Rush  was  a  vigorous 
writer,  and  in  the  newspapers  of  the  day  he  pub- 


lished many  essays  in  favor  of  the  war  with  Eng- 
land (1812-15);  also  in  1833  many  able  lettere 
against  the  rechartering  of  the  United  States 
Bank  (which  see).  In  1815  he  compiled  an  edi- 
tion of  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

Russell,  Benjamin,  jonmalist,  was  bom  Sept. 
13,  1761 ;  died  Jan.  4,  1845.  He  learned  the 
printer's  art  of  Isaiah  Thomas,  served  in  the 
army  of  the  Revolution,  and  was  the  army  cor- 
respondent of  Thomas's  newspa{)er,  the  Masaa- 
chusetts  Spy,  published  at  Worcester,  Mass.  In 
1784  he  began  the  publication,  in  Boston,  of  the 
Columbian  Centinelj  a  semi- weekly,  which  soon  be- 
came the  leading  newspaper  in  the  conntry,  con- 
taining contributions  from  men  like  Ames,  Pick- 
ering, and  other  able  men  of  the  Federal  school 
in  politics.  Mr.  Russell  wos  twenty -four  years 
a  repre^sentative  of  Boston  in  the  Massachusetts 
Assembly,  and  was  for  several  years  in  the  State 
Senate  and  the  Executive  Council.  He  was  the 
originator  of  the  word  "  Gerrymander"  (which 
see). 

Russell,  David  Allen,  was  bom  at  Salem, 
N.  Y.,  Dec.  10,  1820;  died  in  battle  at  Oppc- 
quan,  Va.,  Sept  19, 1864.  He  graduated  at  West 
Point  in  1845;  served  in  the  war  against  Mexico; 
was  made  captain  of  infantry  in  1854 ;  was  lien- 
tenant -colonel  of  the  Seventh  Massachusetts 
Volunteers  in  April,  1861,  and  brigadier-general 
in  November,  1862.  In  the  battle  of  Fredericks- 
burg he  led  the  advance ;  was  distinguished  in 
the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  and  also  in  the  cam- 
paign against  Richmond,  in  1864.  His  coolness 
and  bravery  saved  the  Sixth  Corps  from  de- 
struction on  the  second  day  of  the  battle  in  tlie 
Wilderness.  On  the  9th  of  May  he  was  put  in 
command  of  a  division  of  that  corps,  and  was 
severely  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Cool  Arbor. 
He  was  afterwards  transferred  to  the  Army  of 
the  Shenandoah.     (See  Winchester,  Battle  of.) 

Russell,  Jonathan,  LL.D.,  was  born  at  Prov- 
idence, R.  I.,  in  1771 ;  died  at  Milton,  Mass.,  Feb. 
16, 1832.  He  graduated  at  Brown  University  in 
1791 ;  stndied  law,  but  became  a  merchant,  and 
his  taste  led  him  into  political  life,  though  he  nev- 
er songht  office.  Mr.  Russell  was  one  of  the  com- 
missioners who  negotiated  the  treaty  at  Ghent, 
in  1814;  and  after  that  he  was  United  States 
Minister-plenipotentiary  at  Stockholm,  Sweden, 
for  several  years.  On  his  return  to  the  United 
States,  he  settled  at  Mendon,  Mass.,  of  which 
district  he  was  a  member  of  Congress  fram  1821 
to  1823.  Although  he  was  a  forcible  and  ele- 
gant writer,  little  is  known  of  his  literary  pro- 
ductions excepting  an  oration  delivered  at  Prov- 
idence on  July  4,  1800,  and  his  published  cor- 
respondence while  in  Europe. 

Russell,  William,  was  bom  in  Virginia,  in 
1758 ;  died  in  Fayette  County,  Ky.,  July  3, 1826. 
He  entered  the  army  of  the  Revolution  at  six- 
teen years  of  age ;  was  a  lieutenant  in  Camp- 
heWs  regiment  in  the  battle  of  King's  Monntain 
(which  see);  rose  to  the  rank  of  capt>ain  in  that 
war,  and  in  1793  commanded  Kentucky  mount- 
ed volunteers,  under  Wayne,  with  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-colonel.  He  was  also  in  the  War  of 
1812-15;  and  served;  altogether^  in  about  twenty 
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campaigns.     He  was  a  representative  in  the 
Legislature  of  both  Virginia  and  Kentucky. 

Russia  Offers  her  Mediation.  John  Qnincy 
Adams  was  the  American  minister  to  the  Rus- 
sian court  in  1812.  He  was  on  intimate  terms 
with  the  emperor,  and  when  intelligence  of  the 
declai-ation  of  war  reached  the  czar,  the  monarch 
expressed  his  regret.  He  was  then  on  friendly 
terms  with  Great  Britain,  and  his  prime-minis- 
ter suggested  to  Mr.  Adams  the  expediency  of 
tendering  the  mediation  of  Russia  for  the  pur- 
pose of  effecting  a  reconciliation  between  the 
Ilnited  States  and  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Adams 
favored  it.  After  the  defeat  of  Napoleon  at 
Moscow,  the  czar  sent  instructions  to  Si.  Dasch- 
koff,  his  representative  at  Washington,  to  offer 
to  the  United  States  his  friendly  services  in 
bringing  about  a  peace.  This  was  done  March  8, 
im3.  The  President,  always  anxious  for  peace, 
immediately  accepted  the  friendly  offer,  and 
nominated  Albert  Gallatin  and  James  A.  Bay- 
ard commisnioners  to  act  jointly  with  Mr.  Ad- 
ams to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Great 
Britain.  The  Thirteenth  Congress  assembled  on 
May  24,  1813,  and,  with  his  message,  the  Presi- 
dent sent  in  a  letter  from  the  czar,  offering  his 
mediation.  He  also  announced  that  the  offer 
had  been  accepted;  that  commissioners  had 
been  appointed  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  British  commissioners,  and  that  Gallatin 
and  Bayard  had  departed  for  Russia,  there  to 
meet  Mr.  Adams.  The  Senate  refused  to  con- 
finu  the  nomination  of  Gallatin,  because  he  still 
held  the  position  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
The  attempt  at  mediation  by  Russia  was  a  fail- 
ure. 

Rassian  Troops  for  Ameiloa.  Wlien  King 
George,  in  council,  determined  to  hire  mercena- 
ry troops  to  assist  in  subduing  his  subjects  in 
America,  he  first  turned  to  the  Empress  of  Rus- 
sia, Catharine  II.,  a  woman  of  rare  ability,  and 
ambitious  of  glory  and  empire.  Her  minister. 
Prince  Potemkin,  had  boasted  that  she  hacl 
troops  enough  to  spare  to  trample  the  Ameri- 
cans under  foot.  The  king  wrote  an  autograph 
letter  to  the  empress,  and  it  was  believed  that 
she  would  instantly  comply  with  his  request. 
Bat  Catharine  sent  a  flat  refusal  to  enter  into 
snch  nefarions  business,  saying  (through  her 
minister) :  "  I  should  not  be  able  to  prevent  my- 
self from  reflecting  on  the  consequences  which 
would  result  for  our  dignity,  for  that  of  the  two 
monarchies  and  the  two  nations,  from  this  junc- 
tion of  our  forces  simply  to  calm  a  rebellion 
which  is  not  supported  by  any  foreign  power." 
This  stinging  rel>uke  of  the  British  policy  in 
this  case  nettled  the  king,  and  he  was  snr[>rised 
and  offended  by  what  he  called  her  want  of  po- 
liteness in  not  answering  his  gracious  autograph 
letter  with  her  own  hand.  He  thus  sputtered 
out  his  indignation  in  his  rapid  manner:  **  She 
has  not  had  the  civility  to  answer  me  with  her 
own  hand,  and  has  thrown  out  expressions  that 
may  be  civil  to  a  Russian  ear,  but  certainly  not 
to  more  civilized  ones.'^  So  he  turned  from  the 
empress  of  **  barbarians"  to  the  needy  ruler  of  a 
people  out  of  whom  had  come  his  own  dynasty, 


and  procared  his  mercenaries.     (See   German 
Mercenaries  and  English  Amhassadm*  at  Moscow.) 

Rutherford,  Griffith,  was  born  in  Ireland ; 
died  in  Tennessee,  towards  the  close  of  the  last 
century.  A  resident  of  western  North  Carolina, 
he  represented  Rowan  County  in  the  Convention 
at  New  Berne  in  1775.  He  led  a  force  against  the 
Cherokees  in  1776,  and  was  appointed  by  the 
Provincial  Congress  a  brigadier-general  in  April 
of  that  year.  He  commanded  a  brigade  at  the 
battle  near  Camden  (see  Sanders^s  Creeks  Battle  at), 
and  was  made  a  prisoner,  and  afterwards  com- 
manded at  Wilmington,  when  the  British  evacu- 
ated. He  was  State  Senator  in  1784,  and  soon  af- 
terwards emigrated  to  Tennessee,  where,  in  1794, 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Council. 

Rutledge,  Edward,  a  signer  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  was  born  at  Charleston, 
S.C.,Nov.23,1749;  died  Jan.  23,  IHOO.  Hisfather 
(Dr.  John  Ru tledge)  came  from  Ireland.  He  com- 
pleted his  law  studies  in  England,  and  hegan 
practice  in  Charleston  in  1773.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  First  Continental  Congress,  and  continued 
there  until  1777.  He  was  distinguished  as  a  de- 
bater ;  was  a  member  of  the  first  Board  of  War 
(which  see),  and  was  on  the  committee  to  con- 
fer with  Lord  Howe,  in  1776.  (See  Peace  Com- 
missioners.) In  1780  he  was  made  a  prisoner  at 
Charleston,  and  sent  to  St.  Augustine  (see  Siege 
of  Charleston)^  and  did  not  return  until  1782. 
In  the  South  Carolina  Legislature  he  drew  up 
(1791)  the  law  abolishing  primogeniture,  and 
was  an  ardent  advocate  of  the  national  Consti- 
tution. Mr.  Rntledge  was  Governor  of  South 
Carolina  from  1798  until  his  death. 

Rutledge,  John,  of  Irish  parentage,  was  bom 
at  Charleston,  S.  C,  in  1739 ;  died  there,  July  23, 
1800.  He  studied  law  in  London,  returned  to 
Charleston  in  1761,  and  soon  afterwards  rose  to 
great  eminence  in  his  profession.     In  1765  he 


JOHN  RUTLBDOK. 


was  a  member  of  the  Stamp  Act  Congress  that 
met  in  New  York  city;  of  the  South  Carolina 
Convention  of  patriots  in  1774 ;  and  of  the  First 
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Continentnl  Cou^^ds,  at  Philadelphia,  the  same 
year.  Mr.  Rutledge  was  also  in  Congress  in 
1775,  and  was  chairman  of  the  convention  that 
framed  the  state  constitution  of  South  Carolina 
in  1776.  By  his  vigilance  and  activity  he  saved 
Fort  Moultrie  from' the  effectn  of  an  order  by  Gen- 
eral Lee  to  evacuate  it  when  attacked  by  the  Brit- 
ish ;  and  he  was  elected  president  of  the  state  un- 
der the  new  constitution.  In  1779  he  was  chosen 
governor,  and  the  Legislature  made  him  a  tem- 
porary dictator  when  Charleston  was  threatened 
with  siege.  On  the  fall  of  Charleston  (May, 
1780),  Rutledge  went  to  North  Carolina,  and  ac- 
companied the  Southern  army  until  1782,  when 
he  was  elected  to  Congress.  He  was  chosen 
Chancellor  of  South  Carolina  in  1784;  was  a 
member  of  the  convention  that  framed  the  na- 
tional Constitution  (1787) ;  appointed  Associ- 


ate-justice of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  (1789),  and  elected  Chief-justice  of  South 
Carolina  in  1791.  In  1795  he  was  appointed 
Chief-justice  of  the  United  States,  but  the  Sen- 
ate, for  political  reasons,  did  not  confirm  him. 

Ryawiok,  Peace  of.  In  1697  a  treaty  of 
peace  was  concluded  at  R3'swick,  two  miles 
from  the  Hague,  by  France  on  one  side  and  the 
German  empii-e,  England,  Spain,  and  Holland 
on  the  other,  that  tenninated  a  long  war  begun 
in  1686.  By  that  treaty  the  King  of  France, 
who  had  espoused  the  cause  of  James  II.,  ac- 
knowledged William  of  Orange  King  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  provinces  were  restored 
to  Spain  and  Germany,  but  Alsace  and  Lorraine 
were  retained  by  France.  They  were  won  back 
by  Germany  in  1871.  This  treaty  ended  the  in- 
ter-colonial war  in  America. 


s. 


Sabine  Cross-roads,  Battle  at.  The  Con- 
federates had  made  a  stand  at  Sabine  Cross- 
roads. (See  Hed  River  Expedition.)  Franklin's 
troops  had  moved  forward,  with  General  Lee's 
cavalry  in  the  van,  followed  by  two  thin  di- 
visions under  General  Ransom.  General  Emory 
followed  Ransom.  Among  his  troops  was  a 
l)rigade  of  colored  soldiers.  Lee  had  been  or- 
dered to  attack  the  Confederates  wherever  he 
should  find  them,  but  not  to  bring  on  a  general 
engagement.  Franklin  had  advanced  to  Pleas- 
ant Hill  (which  see),  where  Banks  had  j(»iued 
him.  Near  Sabine  Cross-roads,  Lee  found  the 
trans-Mississippi  army,  full  20,000  strong,  under 
several  Confederate  leaders.  Waiting  for  the 
main  army  to  come  up,  Lee  and  Ransom  were 
attacked  (April  8,  1864  )  by  the  Confederates. 


ron,  arrived  at  five  o'clock,  but  the  overwhelm- 
ing number  of  the  Confederat-es  turned  the  Na- 
tional flank  and  struck  their  centre  heavily. 
This  assault,  like  the  first,  was  stubbornly  re- 
sisted, but,  finding  the  Confederates  gaining 
their  rear,  the  Nationals  fell  back, and  were  re- 
ceived by  General  Emory,  who  was  advancing. 
Ransom  lost  ten  guns  and  1000  men  captured, 
and  Lee  156  wagons  filled  with  supplies. 

Sackett's  Harbor,  First  Attack  upon  (1812). 
Early  in  July  (1812)  a  wild  rumor  spread  that 
the  Oneida  (which  see)  had  been  captured  by 
the  British,  and  that  a  squadron  of  British  ves- 
sels were  on  their  way  from  Kingston  to  recapt- 
ure the  Lord  Nehon,  lying  at  Sackett's  Harbor. 
General  Brown,  with  a  militia  force,  immediate- 
ly took  post  at  the  harbor.     The  story  was  not 


backktt'8  harbor  i.x  1812. 


At  alittle  past  noon, General  Banksarrived  atthe 
front,  and  found  the  skirmishers  hotly  engaged. 
Orders  were  sent  to  Franklin  to  hurry  forward, 
but  he  did  not  arrive  in  time  to  give  needed  as- 
sistance, for  at  four  o'clock  8000  footmen  and 
12,000  horsemen  had  fallen  npon  the  Nationals 
along  their  whole  line,  and  drove  them  back. 
Franklin,  with  a  division  under  General  Came- 


true,  but  a  squadron  made  an  attack  on  the 
harbor  eighteen  days  afterwards.  The  squad- 
ron, built  at  Kingston,  consisted  of  the  Hoyat 
George,  24 ;  Pnnce  Regent,  22 ;  Earl  of  Afoira,  tH) ; 
Simcoe,  12;  and  Seneca,  4,  under  the  command 
of  Commodore  Earle,  a  Canadian.  Earle  sent 
word  to  Colonel  Bellinger,  in  command  of  the 
militiamen   at  Sackett's  Harbor,  that  all  he 
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wanted  was  the  Oneida  and  the  Lord  NeUoUj  at 
the  some  time  warning  the  inhahitants  that  in 
case  of  resistance  the  village  would  t>e  destroy- 
ed. The  Oneida  weighed  anchor  and  attempted 
to  escape  to  the  lake.  She  failed,  and  returned. 
She  was  moore<l  just  outside  of  Nav}'  Point,  in 
position  to  have  her  broadside  of  nine  gnns 
brought  to  bear  upon  approaching  vessels.  The 
remainder  of  her  gnus  were  taken  out  to  be 
placed  in  battery  on  the  land.  An  iron  32- 
ponnder,  which  had  be^u  lying  in  the  mud  near 
the  shore,  and  from  that  circumstance  was  called 
the  ''  Old  Sow,"  was  placed  in  battery  on  a  blu£f 
with  three  other  heav}'  gnus;  and  a  company 
of  artillery  had  four  heavy  guns.  With  this 
force  the  Americans  were  prepared  to  receive 
the  invaders.  The  squadron  slowly  entered  the 
harbor  (July  29,  1812),  and  when  the  Royal 
George  and  Prince  Regent  were  near  enough, 
Captain  William  Vaughan,  a  sailing-master,  in 
charge  of  the  "  Old 
Sow"  and  her  com- 
panions, opened  fire 
upon  them,  but  w ith- 
out  effect  The  peo- 
ple on  the  shore 
plainly  heard  deri- 
sive laughter  on  board 
the  Royal  George. 
Shots  came  from  the 
two  British  vessels, 
which  were  return- 
ed, and  a  brisk  can- 
nonading was  kept 
up  for  about  two 
hours,  the  squadron 
standing  off  and  on 
out  of  the  range  of 
the  smaller  guns. 
One  of  the  enemy's 
shot  (a  32- pounder) 
came  over  the  bluff, 
struck  the  ground, 
and  ploughed  a  fur- 
row. Sergeant  Spier 

caught  it  up,  and  ran  with  it  to  Vaughan,  ex- 
claiming, ^'I  have  been  playing  ball  with  the 
redcoats  and  have  canght  'em  out.  See  if  the 
British  can  catch  it  back  again."  The  Royal 
George  was  at  that  moment  neuring  to  give  a 
broadside.  Vaiighan's  great  gun  immediately 
sent  back  the  ball  with  such  force  and  preciHion 
that  it  went  crashing  through  the  stern  of  the 
British  vessel,  raked  her  decks,  sent  splinters  as 
high  as  her  mizzen  topsail,  killed  fourteen  men, 
and  wounded  eighteen.  The  Royal  George  had 
already  received  a  shot  between  wind  and  wa- 
ter, and  been  pierced  by  another,  and  she  now 
showed  a  signal  for  retreat.  The  squadron  put 
about  and  sailed  out  of  the  harbor,  while  the 
band  on  shore  played  **  Yankee  Doodle."  The 
Americans  received  no  injury. 

Sackett's  Harbor,  Sfxond  Attack  upon 
(1813).  When  the  British  authorities  hoard  of  the 
depletion  of  the  military  force  at  Sackett's  Har- 
bor when  Chauncey  and  Dearborn  sailed  for  York 
(see  Tork,  Capture  of),  they  resolved  to  attempt 
its  capture.    It  was  tbe  chief  place  of  deposit 


for  the  naval  and  military  stores  of  the  Ameri- 
cans on  the  northern  frontier,  and  its  possession 
would  give  to  the  holder  the  command  of  the 
lake.  The  fall  of  York  made  the  British  hesi- 
tate; but  when  it  was  known  that  Chauncey 
and  Dearborn  had  gone  to  the  Niagara  River, 
an  armament  proceeded  from  Kingston  to  assail 
the  harbor.  On  the  evening  of  May  27, 1813, 
word  reached  that  place  that  a  British  squadron, 
nuder  Sir  James  Yeo,  had  sailed  from  Kingston. 
Colonel  Backus  was  in  command  of  the  troops 
at  Sackett's  Harbor.  General  Jacob  Brown 
was  at  his  home,  a  few  miles  from  Watertown, 
and  he  had  promised  to  take  chief  command  in 
case  of  invasion.  He  was  summoned,  and  be- 
fore the  dawn  of  the  28th  insfc.  he  was  in  Back- 
us's  camp.  Thence  he  sent  expresses  in  all  di- 
rections to  summon  the  militia  to  the  field,  and 
fired  alarm  guns  to  arouse  the  inhabitants.  As 
fast  as  the  militia  came  in  they  were  armed  and 


UOHT-HOUBB  ON  HORSE  ISLAND. 

sent  to  Horse  Island,  where  the  Sackett's  Harbor 
light-house  now  stands.  It  was  connected  with 
the  main  by  an  isthmus  covered  with  water 
of  fordable  depth,  and  there  it  was  expected 
the  invaders  would  attempt  to  land.  At  noon 
(May  28,  1813)  six  British  vessels  and  forty 
bateaux  appeared  off  Sackett's  Harbor,  having 
over  one  thousand  land- troops,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Governor-general  Sir  George  Prevost. 
The  troops  were  embarked  in  the  bateaux,  but 
were  soon  ordered  back,  when  the  whole  squadron 
went  out  on  the  open  lake.  The  appearance  of 
a  flotilla  of  American  gunboats  approaching 
froni  the  westward  had  alarmed  him.  They 
were  conveying  part  of  a  regiment  from  Oswego 
to  join  the  garrison  at  Sackett's  Harbor.  As 
soon  as  their  real  weakness  was  discovered  the 
squadron  returned  to  the  harbor,  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  29th  a  considerable  force,  armed 
with  cannons  and  muskets,  landed  on  Horse  Isl- 
and. The  militia  had  been  withdrawn  from 
the  island,  and  placed  behind  a  gravel  ridge  on 
the  main.    These  fled  almost  at  the  first  fire  of 
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tlie  invaders.  This  disgraceful  conduct  aston- 
ished Qeueral  Browu,  and  he  attempted  to  rally 
the  fugitives.  Colonel  Backus,  with  his  regu- 
lars and  Albany  volunteers,  were  disputing  the 
advance  inch  by  inch,  and  a  heavy  gun  at  Fort 
Tompkins,  in  the  front,  was  playing  upon  the 
British,  when  a  dense  smoke  was  seen  rising  in 
the  rear  of  the  Americans.  The  storehouses,  in 
which  an  immense  amount  of  materials  had 
been  gathered,  and  a  ship  on  the  stocks,  had 
been  lired  by  the  officers  in  charge,  under  the 
impression,  when  the  militia  fled,  that  the  fort 
would  be  captured.  For  a  moment  it  was  be- 
lieved the  British  were  the  incendiaries,  and 
the  sight  was  disheartening;  but  when  Brown 
found  it  was  an  unwise  friend,  he  felt  a  relief, 
and  redoubled  his  exertions  to  rally  the  militia. 
He  succeeded,  and  so  turned  the  fortunes  of  the 
day  in  favor  of  his  country.  Sir  C^rge  Pre  vest, 
moving  cautiously  with  his  troops,  mounted  a 
high  stump,  and,  with  his  field-glass,  saw  the 
rallying  militia  on  his  flank  and  rear.  Believ- 
ing them  to  be  reinforcements  of  American  reg- 
ulars, he  sounded  a  retreat,  and  that  movement 
soon  became  a  disorderly  flight,  as  they  hurried 
to  reach  their  boats,  leaving  their  dead  and 
wounded  behind  them.  At  noon  the  whole  ar- 
mament left  the  harbor,  and  the  menaced  place 
was  saved.  So,  also,  was  the  ship  on  the  stocks ; 
not  so  the  stores,  for  half  a  million  dollars'  worth 
was  destroyed.  Sackett's  Harbor  was  never 
again  molested,  and  it  remained  the  chief  place 
of  deposit  for  supplies  of  the  army  on  the  north- 
ern frontiers  during  the  war.  For  his  conduct 
in  the  defence  of  Sockett's  Harbor,  Brown  was 
made  a  brigadier  in  the  United  States  Army. 

Saco  Bay,  Settlement  at.  In  1616,  Sir 
Fei-dinando  Gorges  sent  out,  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, Richard  Vines  to  make  a  settlement  in 
New  England.  On  Saco  Bay  he  spent  the  win- 
ter of  1616-17,  at  a  place  called  Winter  Harbor. 
During  that  period,  the  pestilence  that  almost 
depopulated  the  country  from  the  Penobscot 
to  Narraganset  Bay  (see  Flymoitth,  Neic)  raged 
there,  and  Vines,  being  a  physician,  attended 
the  sick  Indians  with  great  kindness,  which 
won  their  gratitude.  He  and  his  companions 
dwelt  and  slept  among  the  sick  in  their  cabins, 
but  were  never  touched  by  the  pestilential 
fever.  He  made  the  whole  coast  a  more  hos- 
pitable place  for  Englishmen  afterwards.  He 
restrained  traders  from  debauching  the  bar- 
barians with  rum,  and  he  was  the  first  Eng- 
lishman w^lio  described  the  White  Mountains, 
for  he  went  to  the  source  of  the  Saco  River  in  a 
canoe.  In  1630  the  Plymouth  Company  gave 
Richard  Vines  and  John  Oldham  each  a  tract 
of  land  on  the  Siico  River,  four  miles  wide  on 
the  sea,  and  extending  eight  miles  inland. 

Sacramento  (Mexico),  Battle  of  the.  Af- 
ter the  battle  of  Braceti  (which  see),  Colonel 
Doniphan  entered  El  Paso  without  opposition, 
and  sent  a  messenger  to  hurry  up  artillery  which 
he  had  sent  for  to  Santa  F^.  It  arrived  on  the 
1st  of  February,  1847,  and  on  the  11th  he  set 
out  for  Chihuahua  in  search  of  General  Wool.  I 
After  marching  one  hundred  and  forty -five  I 


miles  he  learned  that  Wool  was  not  at  Chihoa- 
hua  He  pressed  forward,  however,  and  halted 
near  the  Sacramento  River,  about  eighteen  miles 
from  the  city  of  Chihuahua,  of  the  stAte  of  the 
same  name.  There  he  was  confronted  (Feb.  28) 
by  about  four  thousand  Mexican  horse,  foot,  and 
artillery.  After  a  contest  of  about  three  hours, 
the  Mexicans  were  routed  by  the  one  thousand 
men  under  Doniphan.  Twelve  of  their  cannons 
were  captured,  with  ammunition  and  other  mu- 
nitions of  war.  The  loss  of  the  Mexicans  was 
about  six  hundred  men;  of  the  Americans, 
eighteen.  Doniphan  then  pressed  forward,  and 
entered  Chihuahua,  a  city  effort}'  thousand  iu- 
habitante,  without  opposition,  and  planted  the 
American  flag  upon  its  citadel.  He  took  formal 
possession  of  the  province  In  the  name  of  the 
United  States.  After  resting  there  six  weeks, 
Doniphan  pushed  forward  and  joined  Wool  at 
Saltillo  (May  22).     (See  Mexico,  War  with,) 

8ao8  (or  Sauks)  and  Fozes.  These  are  as- 
sociate families  of  the  Algonquin  nation.  They 
were  seated  on  the  Detroit  River  and  Saginaw 
Bay  when  the  French  discovered  them,  but 
were  driven  beyond  Lake  Michigan  by  the  Iro- 
quois. Settling  near  Green  Bay,  they  took  in 
the  Foxes,  and  they  have  been  intimately  asso- 
ciated ever  since,  especially  in  wars.  Roving 
and  restless,  they  were  continually  at  war  with 
the  fiery  Sioux,  and  were  allies  of  the  French 
against  the  latter.  In  the  conspiracy  of  Pontiac 
(see  Pontiac),  the  Sacs  were  his  confederates, 
but  the  Foxes  were  not ;  and  in  the  wars  of  the 
Revolution  and  1812  tliej'  were  friends  of  the 
British.  They  wei*e  divided  into  a  large  num- 
ber of  classes  distinguished  by  totems  of  different 
animals.  Tliey  remained  faithful  t-o  treaties 
with  the  United  Sfates  until  Black  Hawk  made 
war  iir  1832,  when  Keokuk,  a  great  warrior  and 
diplomat,  remained  faithful.  In  1822  the  nnited 
Sacs  and  Foxes  numbered  about  8000 ;  in  1874 
there  were  only  1135,  in  scattered  bands  in 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory. The  Foxes  proper  were  first  known  as 
Outagamies  (English  "foxes").  They  were 
visited  in  their  place  of  exile  with  the  Sacs  by 
the  Jesuit  missionary  AUouez,  in  1667,  when 
they  numbered  five  hundred  warriors.  Tbe 
missionaries  could  make  very  little  impression 
upon  them.  When  De  Nonville  made  his  cam- 
X>aign  against  the  Five  Nations,  the  united  Sacs 
and  Foxes  joined  him,  as  they  had  De  la  Barre 
in  1684,  but  they  soon  became  fnendly  to  the 
Iroqnois,  and  proposed  to  join  their  confederacy. 
In  1712  they  attacked  Detroit,  and  hostilities 
were  carried  on  for  almost  forty  years,  when 
they  joined  the  French  in  their  final  strnggle 
to  hold  Canada.  The  Foxes  befriended  tbe 
white  people  in  Pontiac's  War  (which  see),  and 
were  with  the  English  in  the  wars  of  the  Revo- 
lution and  1812,  as  we  have  observed.  Since 
then  the  history  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  Is  ue-ar- 
ly  the  same. 

Sag  Harbor,  Expedition  to.  The  British 
hail  gathered  much  forage  at  Sag  Harbor,  at 
the  eastern  end  of  Long  Island,  protected  by  an 
armed  schooner  and  a  company  of  infantry. 
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Geueral  Parsons,  ia  command  in  Connecticut, 
sent  Lieutenant-colonel  Meigs  with  one  hundred 
and  seventy  men  in  thirty  whale-boats  to  capt- 
ure or  destroy  their  forage.  They  lauded  uear 
Southold,  carried  their  boats  across  to  a  bay, 
about  fifteeu  miles,  aud,  re-embarking,  landed 
before  daylight  about  four  miles  fi-oni  Sag  Har- 
bor. They  took  the  place  by  surprise,  killing 
six  of  the  enemy  and  capturing  ninety.  They 
burned  the  forage  and  twelve  vessels,  and  re- 
tamed  to  Guilford  without  the  loss  of  a  mau. 

Sahaptins.  This  family  is  regarded  as  a  dis- 
tinct nation  of  Indians  within  the  domains  of 
the  United  States.  (See  Indians.)  It  is  one  of 
the  Dine  Columbian  families  in  the  State  of 
Oregon  and  Washington  Territory.  Their  coun- 
try extends  from  the  Dulles  of  the  Columbia 
River  to  the  Bitter  Root  Mountains  on  both 
sides  of  the  Columbia,  and  on  the  forks  of  the 
Lewis  and  the  Snake  aud  Sahaptiu  rivers. 
The  nation  includes  the  Nez  Perces  (  "  pierced 
noses  ")  or  Sahaptins  proper,  the  Wallawallas, 
and  five  other  clans  of  less  importance.  On 
their  uortheni  bonier  are  the  Salish  family, 
chiefly  in  the  British  possessions,  and  on  the 
sonthem  the  Shoshoues.  They  are  of  medium 
stature ;  the  men  are  brave  and  muscular,  and 
dignified  in  appearance  ;  the  women  plump  and 
generally  handsome  ;  and  some  of  the  tribes,  es- 
peciiilly  the  Nez  Perces,  are  neat  in  their  per- 
sonal appearance.  With  the  exception  of  the 
latter,  none  of  the  Sahaptin  nation  have  figured 
^  in  the  history  of  the  Republic.    (See  Nez  Perces,) 

St.  Augastine,  a  city  in  Florida,  was  founded 
by  Menendez  in  1565.  When  that  commander 
gaveupthechaseoftheFrenchmen  under  Ribault 
(see  Huguenots  in  America),  he  turned  back  tow- 
ards the  Florida  coast,  entered  an  estuary  in  a 
boat  manned  by  six  oarsmen,  leaving  hiB  large 
flag-ship  at  anchor  outside,  and,  accompanied  by 
bis  chaplain,  Mendoza,  and  followed  by  other 
boats  filled  with  *^  gentlemen ''  and  ecclesiastics, 
he  went  ashore,  while  trumpets  sounded,  drums 
beat,  cannons  thundered,  and  flags  wave<l.  The 
chaplain  walked  before,  bearing  a  large  cross  and 
chanting  a  hymn.  Menendez  followed  with  his 
train,  and  carrying  in  his  own  hand  the  stand- 
ard of  Spain  unfurled.  Mendoza,  arrayed  in 
rich  sacerdotal  garments,  kissed  the  cross,  and 
theu  planted  it  in  the  sand  by  the  side  of  the 
staff  that  upheld  the  royal  standard,  and  against 
which  leaned  a  shield  bearing  the  arms  of  Spain. 
Then,  after  all  had  done  homage  to  the  priest, 
Menendez  took  formal  possession  of  the  country 
iD  the  name  of  Philip  of  Spain.  With  such  con- 
secration he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  city  of 
St.  Augustine.  From  that  spot  he  marched  to 
tlie  destruction  of  the  Huguenots  on  the  St. 
John  (see  Huguenots  in  America),  and  there  the 
unfortunate  Ribault  aud  his  followers  were  slain. 
(See  Ribault,  Jean.)  They  were  led  out  in  groups 
of  ten,  with  their  hands  tied  behind  them,  when, 
at  a  line  drawn  in  the  saud  with  a  cane  by  Me- 
nendez, they  were  butchered  because  they  were 
Protestants,  as  Mendoza  afterwards  declared. 
Such  was  the  human  sacrifice  at  the  founding  of 
St.  Augustine,  now  the  oldest  town  in  the  United 


States.  It  contains  a  fortress  (San  Marco,  now 
Fort  Marion ),  which  was  finished  in  1756,  a 
hundi-ed  years  after  it  was  begun. 

St.  Augustiiie,  American  Prisoners  at.  In 
violation  of  the  capitulation  at  Charleston  (see 
Siege  of  Charleston),  many  of  the  patriotic  citi- 
zens were  torn  from  their  families,  taken  to  St. 
Augustine,  and  imprisoned,  when  they  were  re- 
quired a  second  time  to  give  their  parole  to 
keep  within  certain  limits  as  the  price  of  their 
release  from  close  confinement.  Among  the 
prisoners  was  the  sturdy  patriot  Colouel  Chris- 
topher Gadsden.  He  had  been  treacherously 
taken  from  his  bed  at  night,  and  conveyed  on 
board  a  prison-ship.  Gadsden  was  required  by 
the  commanding  officer  at  St.  Augustine  to  give 
his  parole.  He  refused,  saying  he  had  already 
given  his  parole  and  kept  it  inviolate,  that  his 
rights  as  a  paroled  prisoner  had  been  violated, 
and  that  he  would  not  trust  his  persecutors 
again.  The  commander  haughtily  said  he  would 
hear  no  arguments,  and  demanded  an  explicit 
answer  whether  Gadsdeu  would  or  would  not 
give  his  parole.  **  I  will  not,''  answered  Gads- 
den, finnly.  '*  In  God  I  put  my  trust,  and  fear 
no  consequences.''  He  was  instantly  hurried  to 
the  castle,  where,  in  a  loathsome  prison,  he  was 
confined,  apart  from  his  fellow-patriots,  until  ex- 
changed, in  July,  1781,  nearly  eleven  months  af- 
ter the  surrender  at  Charleston.  While  in  the 
castle,  the  prisoners  were  denied  the  privilege 
of  meeting  for  public  worship  by  themselves,  but 
forced  to  attend  divine  service  at  the  regular 
place  of  worship — a  service  highly  distasteful 
to  them.  Notwithstanding  their  intense  sufier- 
iugs,  they  all  remained  true  to  their  convictions. 

St.  Augastine,  Attack  upon,  by  South  Car- 
OUNIANS.  Soon  after  the  beginuing  of  Queen 
Anus's  War,  Governor  Moore,  of  South  Carolina, 
proposed  an  expedition  against  the  Spaniards 
at  St.  Augustine.  (See  Queen  Ann^-s  War.)  The 
Assembly  appropriated  $10,000  for  the  service. 
An  army  of  twelve  hundred  men  (one  half  In- 
dians) was  raised,  and  proceeded  in  two  divi- 
sions to  the  attack.  The  governor,  with  the 
main  division,  went  by  sea  to  blockade  the  har- 
bor, and  the  remainder,  under  Colonel  Daniels, 
proceeded  along  the  coast.  The  latter  arrived 
first  and  plundered  the  town,  the  Spaniards  re- 
tiring within  their  fortress  with  provisions  for 
four  months.  Their  position  was  impregnable, 
for  the  Carolinians  had  no  artillery.  Daniels 
went  to  Jamaica  to  procure  battery  cannons, 
but  before  his  return  two  Spanish  war-vessels 
appeared.  Governor  Moore  raised  the  blockade 
aud  fled.  This  expedition  burdened  the  colony 
with  a  debt  of  more  than  $26,000,  for  the  pny- 
ment  of  which  bills  of  credit  were  issued — the 
first  emission  of  paper-money  in  South  Carolina. 

St.  Augustine,  Oglethorpe's  Expedition 
AGAINST.  (See  Florida,  lurasion  of .)  Oglethorpe, 
having  been  joined  by  a  South  Cnrolina  regi- 
ment and  a  company  of  Highlanders,  marched 
with  his  whole  force,  about  two  thousand  strong, 
to  Fort  Moosa,  within  two  miles  of  St.  Augustine, 
in  May,  1740.  The  Spanish  garrison  evacuated 
the  fort  aud  fled  into  the  town.    Oglethorpe  pro- 
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ceeded  to  recooDoitre  the  town  and  oastle,  and, 
finding  they  had  more  than  a  thonsaud  defend- 
ers, determined  to  turn  the  siege  into  a  blockade 
with  some  ships  lying  at  anchor  near  the  bar. 
Having  disposed  troops  so  as  to  hold  imiiortant 
points,  Oglethorpe,  with  the  remainder,  went  to 
the  island  of  Auastasia,  lying  opposite,  from 
which  he  might  bombard  the  castle.  After 
planting  batteries  there  he  summoned  the  Span- 
ish governor  to  surrender;  but,  secure  in  his 
stronghold,  he  sent  word  to  Oglethorpe  that 
he  should  be  glad  to  shake  hands  with  him  in 
his  castle.  Indignant  at  this  reply,  tlie  general 
opened  his  batteries  against  the  cnstle,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  threw  a  number  of  bombshells 
into  the  town.  The  fire  was  returned  with  spir- 
it from  the  castle  and  armed  ships,  but  the  dis- 
tance was  so  great  that  very  little  damage  was 
done.  Meanwhile,  a  party  of  Spaniards  went 
out  and  attacked  the  Georgian  garrison  at  Fort 
Moosa  and  cut  it  in  pieces.  The  Chickasaw 
warriors  with  Oglethorpe,  ofifended  at  some  in- 
cautious expression  of  his,  deserted  him,  and 
the  Spaniards  by  some  means  received  a  rein- 
forcement of  seven  hundred  men.  All  prospects 
of  success  began  to  fade.  The  Carolina  troops, 
enfeebled  by  the  heat  of  the  climate  and  dispir- 
ited by  much  sickness,  marched  away  in  consid- 
erable numbers;  and  the  naval  commanders 
thought  it  imprudent  to  remain  longer  on  the 
coast,  for  the  season  of  hurricanes  was  nigh.  The 
enterprise  was  abandoned  in  July. 

St.  Augastine  Sacked  and  Plundered.    In 

1665  John  Davis,  a  bold  buccaneer  (see  Buoca- 
fice>-«),  with  a  fleet  of  seven  or  eight  vessels, 
made  a  descent  on  the  coast  of  Florida  and  plun- 
dered St.  Augustine.  The  Spaniards  there  made 
no  resistance. 

St.  Clair,  Arthur,  bom  at  Thnrso,  Caithness, 
Scotland,  in  1734 ;  died  at  Greensburg,  Penn., 
Aug.  31,  1818.  He  was  a  grandson  of  the  Earl 
of  Koslyn,  and  was  educated  at  the  University 


of  Edinburgh.  He  studied  medicine  under  the 
celebrated  Hunter,  of  London,  but  inheriting  a 
large  sum  of  money  from  his  mother,  he  pur- 
chased an  ensigucy  in  a  regiment  of  foot  (May 


13, 1757)  and  came  in  Boscawen's  fleet  to  Amer- 
ica in  1758.  He  was  with  Amherst  at  the 
capture  of  Louisbnrg,  and,  raised  to  lieutenant 
in  April,  1759,  he  distinguished  himself,  under 
Wolfe,  at  Quebec.  In  May,  1760,  he  married,  at 
Boston,  a  half-sister  of  Governor  Bowdoin ;  re- 
signed his  commission  in  1762,  and  in  1764  set- 
tled in  Ligouier  valley,  Penn.,  where  he  estab- 
lished mills  and  built  a  fine  dwelling- house. 
Having  held,  by  appointment,  several  ^ivil  of- 
fices of  trust,  he  became  a  colonel  of  militia  in 
1775,  and  in  the  fall  of  that  year  accompanied 
Pennsylvania  commissioners  to  treat  with  the 
Western  Indians  at  Fort  Pitt.  As  colonel  of 
the  Second  Pennsylvania  Regiment,  he  was  or- 
dered to  Canada  in  February,  1776,  and  in  the 
early  summer  aided  Sullivan  in  saving  his  army 
from  capture.  In  August  he  was  made  a  brig- 
adier-general, and  joined  Washington  in  No- 
vember. St.  Clair  was  actively  engaged  in  New 
Jei*8ey  until  April,  1777,  when  he  took  command 
I  of  Ticonderoga,  which  he  was  compelled  to  evac- 
uate (July  4-5,  1777)  by  the  presence  of  Bur- 
goyne  in  overwhelming  force.  Aft«r  that  he 
was  a  member  of  Washington's  military  fam- 
ily, acting  as  his  aid  at  the  battle  near  the 
Brandy  wine  (which  see).  He  was  with  Sulli- 
van in  the  Seneca  country  in  1779.  St.  Clair 
commanded  the  light  infantry  in  the  absence 
of  Lafayette,  and  was  a  member  of  the  court 
that  condemned  Major  Andr6.  He  was  in  com- 
mand at  West  Point  from  Oct.  1, 1780,  and  aided 
in  suppressing  the  mutiny  of  the  Pennsylvania 
line  in  January,  1781.  Joining  Washington  in 
October,  he  participated  in  the  capture  of  Corn- 
wall is,  and  afterwards  led  a  body  of  troops  to 
join  Greene  in  South  Carolina,  driving  the  Brit- 
ish from  Wilmington  on  the  way.  He  was  af- 
terwards a  delegate  in  Congress ;  president  of 
that  body  (February  to  November,  1787);  ap- 
pointed governor  of  the  Northwestern  Territo- 
ry (February,  1788) ;  fixed  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment at  Cincinnati,  and,  in  honor  of  the  Cincin- 
nati Society,  gave  the  place  that  name.  Made 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army  (March  4, 1791), 
he  moved  against  the  Indians  on  the  Wabash, 
while  so  lame  from  gout  that  he  was  carried  on 
a  litter.  A  defeat  followed.  Out  of  nearly  1800 
men  he  lost  over  800.  Blamed  severely,  a  com- 
mittee of  Congress  vindicated  him ;  but  he  re- 
signed his  generalship  (March  5, 1792),  and  in 
November,  1802,  Jefierson  removed  him  from  the 
governorship  in  the  Northwest.  He  was  then 
broken  in  health,  spirits,  and  fortune,  and,  retir- 
ing to  a  log  house  on  the  summit  of  Chestnut 
Ridge,  among  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  he  there 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  poverty, 
while  he  had  unsettled  righteous  claims  against 
the  government.  Five  years  before  his  death 
the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  granted  him  an 
annuity  of  $400,  and,  a  short  time  before  his 
death,  a  pension  from  the  government  of  $60  a 
month  was  awarded  him.  He  published  a  nar- 
rative of  his  unfortunate  campaign  against  the 
Indians. 

St.  Clair's  Campaign  (1791).  The  Indians, 
encouraged  by  the  defeat  of  Harmar  (October, 
1790),  spread  terror  over  the  frontier  settle* 
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ments  in  the  Northwestern  Territory.  In  May, 
1791,  General  Charles  Scott,  of  Kentucky,  led 
800  men,  and  penetrated  to  the  Wabash  coun- 
try, almost  to  the  present  site  of  Lafayette, 
Iud.,and  destroyed  several  Indian  villages.  At 
the  beginning  of  August  General  Wilkinson, 
with  more  than  500  men,  pushed  into  the  same 
region  to  Tippecanoe  and  the  surrounding  prai- 
ries, destroyed  some  villages  of  Kickapoos,  and 
made  his  way  to  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio,  opposite 
Louisville.  These  forays  caused  the  Indians  to 
light  more  desperately  for  their  country.  Con- 
gress now  prepared  to  plant  forts  in  the  North- 
western Territory,  and  in  September,  1791,  there 
were  2000  troops  at  Fort  Washington,  under  the 
immediate  command  of  General  Richard  Butler. 
With  General  St.  Clair  as  chief,  these  troops 
inarched  northward.  They  built  Fort  Hamil- 
ton, on  the  Miami  River,  twenty  miles  from 
Fort  Washington ,  and  garrisoned  it.  Forty-two 
miles  fartlior  on  they  built  Fort  Jefferson,  and, 
when  moving  from  that  post,  late  in  October, 
there  were  evidences  that  barbarian  scouts  were 
hovering  on  their  flanks.  The  invaders  halted 
and  encamped  on  a  tributary  of  the  Wabash,  in 
Darke  County,  O.,  one  hundred  miles  north  from 
Fort  Washington  (now  Cincinnati).  There  the 
wearied  soldiers  slept  (Nov.  3, 1791),  without  sus- 
picion of  danger  near.  During  the  night  the  sen- 
tinels gave  warning  of  pr(/^vling  Indians,  and 
early  in  the  morning  (Nov.  4),  while  the  army 
were  preparing  for  breakfast,  they  were  furious- 
ly attacked  by  the  barbarians.  The  slaughter 
among  the  troops  was  dreadful.  General  Butler 
was  killed,  and  most  of  the  other  officers  were 
slain  or  wonnded.  The  army  fled  in  confusion, 
and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  St.  Clair,  suf- 
fering with  gout,  escaped  on  a  pack-horse,  after 
having  three  horses  killed  under  him.  Among 
the  fugitives  "were  a  hundred  women,  wives  of 
soldiers,  most  of  whom  escaped.  St.  Clair  lost 
nearly  half  of  his  army — over  800  men  killed 
and  wounded.  The  remainder  made  their  way 
back  to  Fort  Washington. 

St.  Ihutatitifl,  Capture  of,  by  the  English. 
While  negotiations  between  the  Dutch  and  Eng- 
lish were  going  on  at  the  Hague,  British  cruis- 
ers pounced  upon  Dutch  merchantmen,  capt- 
nring  two  hundred  ships  of  the  republic  of  Hol- 
land, worth,  with  their  cargoes,  15,000,000  gnild- 


ment  and  Great  Britain,  surrendered  the  post 
and  its  dependencies,  at  the  same  time  invoking 
clemency  for  the  town.  The  island  was  a  rich 
prize^  for  it  was  a  free  port  for  all  nations  and 
was  ''one  continued  store  of  French,  Dutch, 
American,  and  English  property.''  All  the  mag- 
azines and  storehouses  were  filled,  and  even  the 
beach  was  covered  with  tobacco  and  sugar.  The 
value  of  merchandise  found  there  was  estimat- 
ed at  $15,000,000.  There  were  taken  in  the  bay 
a  Dutch  frigate,  five  smaller  vessels  of  war,  and 
one  hundred  and  fifty  merchant-ships.  Thirty 
richly  laden  Dutch  ships  which  had  just  left 
the  island  were  overtaken  by  a  detachment 
from  Rodney's  fleet  and  captured,  together  with 
their  convoy,  a  60-gun  Dutch  ship.  Keeping 
the  Dutch  flag  flying  on  the  island,  no  less  than 
seventeen  Dutch  ships  were  decoyed  into  port 
and  seized. 

St  Francis  Indians^  Expedition  against. 
These  Indians,  inhabiting  a  village  on  the  edge 
of  Canada,  had  long  been  a  terror  to  the  fron- 
tier settlers  of  New  England.  Enriched  by  plun- 
der and  the  ransoms  paid  for  their  captives,  they 
possessed  a  handsome  chapel  (they  were  Roman 
Catholics),  with  plate  and  ornaments.  In  their 
village  might  be  seen,  stretched  on  hoops,  many 
scalps  of  both  sexes  displayed  as  trophies  of 
their  valor  in  smiting  the  English.  Against 
these  Indians  General  Amherst,  while  at  Crown 
Point,  in  1759,  sent  Major  Robert  Rogei's,  a  dis- 
tinguished partisan  officer,  at  the  head  of  a  corps 
of  New  Hampshire  rangers.  With  two  hundred 
of  his  rangers,  Rogers  traversed  the  forest  so 
stealthily  that  he  surprised  the  village  (Octo- 
ber, 1759),  slew  a  large  part  of  the  warriors,  and 
plundered  and  burne<l  the  town.  Attempting 
to  return  by  way  of  Lake  Memphromagog  and 
the  Connecticut  River,  the  rangers  sufiered  ter- 
ribly. Their  provisions  gave  out,  and  some  per- 
ished for  want  of  food ;  others  were  killed  by 
pursuing  Indians,  but  the  greater  part  reached 
Crown  Point  in  safety. 

St.  John,  Siege  of.  Because  of  the  illness 
of  General  Schuyler,  General  Montgomery  was 
placed  in  active  command  of  the. army  invad- 
ing Canada.  On  the  10th  of  September,  1775, 
Montgomery  left  Isle  aux  Noix  and  landed  1000 
troops  near  St.  John,  the  first  military  post  with- 
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era.  Swift  cutters  were  sent  to  Admiral  Rod- 
ney at  Barbadoes  to  seize  the  Dutch  island  of 
St.  Eustatius,  in  the  West  Indies.  Suddenly,  on 
Feb.  3,  17tJl,  the  British  West  India  fleet  and 
army,  after  making  a  feint  on  the  coast  of  Mar- 
tinique, appeared  off  the  doomed  island  and 
demanded  of  Governor  De  Graat  its  surrender 
within  an  hour.  The  surprised  and  astonished 
inhabitants,  unable  to  offer  any  resistance,  and 
i^orant  of  w^ar  between  their  home  govem- 
II.— 29 


in  the  Canadian  border.  Deceived  conoeraing 
the  strength  of  the  garrison  and  the  disposition 
of  the  Canadians,  he  fell  back  and  waited  for  re- 
inforcements. With  about  1000  men  he  invest- 
ed St.  John.  Other  New  York  troops  Joined 
him.  Lamb's  company  of  artillery  came  late 
in  September.  Some  troops  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, under  Colonel  Bedel,  and  Green  Mountain 
Boys,  led  by  Colonel  Seth  Warner,  also  Join- 
ed him.     The  garrison,  commanded  by  Mijor 
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Preston,  was  well  supplied  with  provisions  and 
ammanition.  This  circumstance,  the  disaster 
to  Ethan  Allen  near  Montreal  (see  Allen ,  Ethan, 
Capture  of),  and  the  insubordination  and  mu- 
tinous spirit  displayed  by  the  Connecticut  and 
New  York  troops,  prolonged  the  siege.  It  last- 
ed fifty-five  days.  On  the  evening  of  the  2<l  of 
November,  when  Preston  heard  of  the  defeat  of  a 
considerable  force  under  Carleton,  on  their  way 
to  relieve  him,  and  was  notified  of  the  full  of 
Chambiy,  he  determined  to  surrender  the  fort  un- 
less relief spee<lily  came.  Mon tgomery  demand- 
ed an  inmietliate  sun-ender.  Preston  asked  a  de- 
lay of  four  days.  His  request  was  denied,  and 
the  garrison  became  prisonera  of  war  on  the  3<l, 
marching  ont  of  the  fort  with  the  honors  of 
war.  There  were  500  regnhirs  and  100  Cana- 
dian volunteers.  Tlie  spoils  were  forty -eight 
pieces  of  artillery,  800  sniall-anns,  some  naval 
stores,  and  a  quantity  of  lead  and  shot. 

St.  John*B  Pariah  (G&).  The  royal  governor 
(Sir  James  Wright)  of  Georgia  was  so  iutiuential 
there  that  he  prevented  that  colony  choosing 
delegates  to  the  First  and  Second  Continental 
Congresses,  or  adopting  the  American  Associa- 
tion (which  see).  The  liberty-loving  people  of 
St.  John's  Parish  (now  Liberty  County),  led  by 
Lyman  Hull,  a  native  of  Connecticut  and  a 
physician,  took  independent  action.  They  sub- 
scribed to  the  American  Association,  and  at  a 
Provincial  Convention  held  in  Savannah  (Jan. 
18,  1775)  their  delegates  tried  to  get  others  of 
the  province  to  imitate  their  act.  They  did  not 
succeed.  Dissatisfied  with  the  action  of  the 
convention,  the  St.  John's  people  asked  to  be- 
come allies  of  the  Committee  of  Correspond- 
ence at  Charleston,  S.  C.  A  kindly  answer  was 
given,  but  no  alliance  could  be  formed,  and  the 
patriotic  Georgians  found  themselves  cut  off 
from  trade  and  commerce  with  every  other  col- 
ony, as  thejrs  had  not  joined  the  Association. 
Necessity  compelled  them  to  trade  with  their 
own,  and  they  resolved  to  do  so,  under  the  fol- 
lowing regulations:  1.  That  none  of  them,  di- 
rectly or  indii-ectly,  would  pnrchase  slaves  im- 
ported at  Savannah  till  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress (to  whom  they  had  applied  for  relief) 
should  be  made  known  to  them ;  2.  That  they 
would  not  trade  with  any  merchant  of  Savan- 
nah or  elsewhere  that  would  not  join  the  As- 
sociation, otherwise  than  under  the  inspection 
of  a  committee  for  that  purpose  appointed,  for 
such  things  as  they  should  judge  necessary,  and 
when  they  should  think  there  were  necessary 
reasons  for  so  doing.  Finally,  they  resolved  to 
send  a  delegate  to  the  Continental  Congress, 
and  they  elected  (March  21,  1775)  Dr.  Lyman 
Hall  to  that  position.  When  he  took  his  sent 
a  question  arose  as  to  whether  the  Parish  of  St. 
John's  should  be  considered  as  representing  the 
Colony  of  Georgia.  Hall  expressed  a  wish  to 
hear  and  participate  in  the  debates,  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  a  part  of  Georgia,  and  not  to  vote 
when  the  balloting  was  by  colonies.  A  Provin- 
cial Congress  of  Georgia  met  July  4,  1775,  ac- 
ceded to  the  American  Association,  and  elected 
Lyman  Hall  and  others  to  represent  the  colony 
ia  the  Continental  Congress.    So  the  persistent 


patriotism  of  the  people  of  St.  John's  Parish 
placed  Georgia  in  the  Contioent>al  Union,  and 
the  name  of  their  domain  was  changed  to  **  Lib- 
erty County,"  in  honor  of  their  zeal  in  the  caase. 
St  Jooeph,  Fort,  Captured.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  May  25, 1763,  a  party  of  Potawatomie  In- 
dians appeared  before  the  English  post  at  the' 
mouth  of  the  St.  Joseph's  Biver,  on  Lake  Michi- 
gan. That  post  had  been  established  where 
the  Jesuit  missionaries  had  maintained  a  mis- 
sionary station  almost  sixty  years.  The  fort 
was  garrisoned  by  an  ensign  and  fourteen  men. 
With  friendly  greetings,  the  Potawatomies  were 
permitted  to  enter  the  fort,  and  in  ^'  two  min- 
ntc!s"  they  had  massacred  the  whole  garrison. 

I  (See  PoHtiac'8  War,) 

I  St  Lawrence,  First  Warukk  Movrmrnt 
ON  THK  (1812).     When  news  of  the  declaration 

,  of  war  (June,  1812)  reached  Ogdensbnrg,  on  the 

'  St.  Lawrence,  eight  American  schooners — trad- 
ing vessels — lay  in  the  harbor.  They  endeav- 
ored to  escape  into  Lake  Ontario,  bearing  away 
affrighted  families  and  their  effects.     An  active 

I  Canadian  partisan  named  Jones  had  raised  a 
company  of  men  to  capture  them.  He  gave 
chase  in  lK>ats,  overtook  the  unarmed  flotilla  at 
the  foot  of  the  Thousand  Islands,  captured  two 
of  the  schooners,  and  emptied  and  burned  them 
(June  29).  A  wild^unior  went  abroad  that  the 
British  were  erecting  fortifications  among  the 
Thousand  Islands,  and  that  expeditions  of  armed 
men  were  to  be  sent  across  the  St.  Lawrence  to 
devastate  American  settlements  on  its  borders. 
General  Brown  and  Commander  Woolsey  (of 
the  Oneida  [which  see])  wore  vested  with  ample 
power  to  provide  for  the  defence  of  that  frontier. 
Colonel  Benedict,  of  St.  Lawrence  County,  was 
ordered  to  guard  the  region  from  Ogdensbnig 
to  St.  Regis  with  a  competent  force,  and  militia 
wore  gathered  at  Ogdensbnrg  and  St.  Vincent. 
St  Leger,  Barky,  a  British  officer,  who  en- 
tered the  army  as  ensign  in  1749,  came  to  Amer- 
ica with  his  regiment  in  1757,  and  was  with 
Wolfe  at  Quebec.  He  was  appointed  lieuten- 
ant-colonel in  1772;  and  in  1775  was  sent  to 
Canada,  where  he  took  charge  of  an  unsucoeas- 
ful  exi>edition  to  the  Mohawk  valley,  by  way 
of  Lake  Ontario,  in  1777,  to  assist  Burgoyne  in 
his  invasion.  (See  Fort  Schuyler,  Siege  of,)  He 
died  in  1789. 

St  Michael,  Drfence  of.  On  the  eastern 
shore  of  Chesapeake  Bay  is  the  little  town  of 
St.  Michael,  in  Talbot  County,  Md.,  foauded  by 
ship  -  builders,  and  famous  as  the  place  where 
most  of  the  swift-sailing  privateers,  called  **  Bal- 
timore clippers,"  were  built.  Seven  of  these 
were  on  the  stocks  there  in  August,  1814,  when 
Cockburn,  the  marauder,  appeared,  with  the  in- 
tention of  destroying  them  and  the  village. 
The  veteran  General  Derry  Benson,  commander 
of  the  militia  of  Talbot  Connty,  prepared  to  re- 
ceive tlte  invaders.  He  constructed  two  re- 
doubts, and  the  militia  from  the  adjacent  coun- 
try were  called  to  the  defence  of  the  plnca  Ben- 
son had,  in  the  aggregate,  about  throe  hnndreil 
men.  Between  midnight  and  dawn  on  Aug.  11 
the  invaders  proceeded  to  the  attack  in  eleven 
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bargee,  each  armed  with  a  6-poiiiid  field-piece. 
The  night  was  iuteosely  dark,  and  the  first  inti- 
mation of  their  presence  was  the  booming  of 
their  cannons.  The  Marylanders,  though  a  lit- 
tle surprised,  made  a  gallant  resistance  from  the 
batteries.  Under  cover  of  their  gans,  the  in- 
vaders landed  in  a  compact  body  to  storm  the 
batteries,  when  a  9 -pounder  in  one  of  them 
opened  and  cut  a  wide  swath  through  the  line 
of  the  British,  killing  nineteen  and  wounding 
many.  The  Americand,  outnumbered,  fell  back 
to  the  other  battery,  and  continued  the  contest 
until  daylight,  when  the  invaders,  after  spiking 
the  guns  of  the  lower  battery,  fled,  discomfited, 
to  their  vessels.  St.  Michael  and  its  ship-yards 
were  saved. 

St.  Philip,  Fort,  Attack  upon.  While  the 
armies  were  burying  their  dead  on  the  field  of 
strife  near  New  Orleans  after  the  battle  there 
(Jan.  8, 1815),  some  of  the  British  troops  sought 
to  secure  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi 
for  themselves  by  capturing  Fort  St.  Pliilip,  at 
a  bend  of  the  stream,  seventy  or  eighty  miles 
below  New  Orleans  in  a  direct  line.  It  was  re- 
garded as  the  key  to  Louisiana.  It  was  gar- 
risoned by  three  hundred  and  sixty- six  men, 
under  Mnjor  Overton,  of  the  Rifle  Corps,  and 
the  crew  of  a  gunboat  which  had  been  warped 
into  a  bayou  at  its  side.  A  British  squadron 
of  five  vessels  api>eared  near  the  fort  on  the 
morning  of  Jan.  9  and  anchored,  ont  of  range  of 
the  heavy  guns  of  the  fort,  two  bomb- vessels 
with  their  broadsides  to  the  fort.  These  opened 
fire  in  the  afternoon,  and  continued  a  bombard- 
ment and  cannonade,  with  little  interruption, 
until  daybreak  on  the  18t.h — nine  days.  Dur- 
ing that' time  the  Americans  were  much  ex- 
posed to  rain  and  cold.  The  British  cast  more 
than  one  thousand  shells,  besides  many  round 
and  grape  shot,  upon  the  fort,  the  product  of 
which  was  two  Americans  killed  and  seven 
wounded.  They  had  expended  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds  of  powder,  and  withdrew  without 
gaining  the  fort,  spoils,  or  glory. 

St.  Regis,  Skirmish  at.  On  each  side  of  the 
boundary -line  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada  is  the  Indian  village  of  St.  Regis^  at  the 
mouth  of  the  St.  Regis  River.  In  that  village 
Captain  McDonell  was  placed,  with  some  armed 
Canadian  royageura,  in  September,  1812.  Major 
6.  D.Young,  stationed  at  French  Mills  (now  Fort 
Covington),  left  that  post  on  the  night  of  Oct. 
21  with  about  two  hundred  men,  crossed  the 
St.  Regis  in  a  boat,  a  canoe,  and  on  a  hastily 
constructed  raft,  and  before  dawn  was  within 
half  a  mile  of  St.  Regis.  There  they  were  rest- 
ed and  refreshed,  and  soon  afterwards  pushed 
forward  and  surrounded  the  town.  Assailing 
the  block-house,  a  sharp  skirmish  ensued,  in 
which  the  British  lost  seven  men  killed,  while 
ijot  an  American  was  hurt.  The  spoils  of  vic- 
tory were  forty  prisoners  (exclusive  of  the  com- 
mander and  the  Roman  Catholic  priest),  with 
their  arms  and  accoutrements,  thirty-eight  mus- 
kets, two  bateaux,  a  flag,  and  a  quantity  of  bag- 
gage, including  eight  hundred  blankets.  The 
flag  which  waved  over  the  block -house  was 


captured  by  Lieutenant  William  L.  Marcy,  af- 
terwards Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

St  Saoraxnent  Lake  (or  Lake  George),  the 
name  given  to  the  beautiful  sheet  of  water  ly- 
ing west  of  the  upper  end  of  Lake  Champlain 
by  Father  Jogues,  a  Jesuit  missionary  who  vis- 
ited it  about  the  middle  of  the  17tli  century. 
This  lake  was  the  theatre  of  important  military 
events  in  the  French  and  Indian  War  (which 
see)  and  the  old  war  for  independence.  At  the 
head  of  the  lake  General  William  Johnson  was 
encamped  early  in  September,  1755,  with  a  body 
of  provincial  troops  and  a  party  of  Indians  un- 
der the  Mohawk  chief  Hendrick.  There  he  was 
attacked  (Sept.  8)  by  the  French  under  Dieskau, 
and  would  have  been  defeated  but  for  the  energy 
and  skill  of  General  Phineas  Lyman.  The  as- 
sailants were  repulsed,  and  their  leader  (Dieskau) 
was  badly  wounded,  made  prisoner,  sent  to  New 
York,  and  paroled.  He  died  of  his  wounds  not 
long  afterwards.  Johnson  was  knighted,  and 
gave  the  name  of  Lake  George  to  the  sheet  of 
water,  in  honor  of  his  sovereign,  by  which  name 
it  is  still  known.  At  itshead  Fort  William  Henry 
was  built,  and  suffered  siege  and  capture  by  the 
French  and  Indians  in  1757.  (See  William  Henry y 
Fort)  The  next  year  it  was  the  scene  of  a  vast 
armament  upon  its  bosom  going  to  the  attack 
of  Ticonderoga  (which  see) ;  and  some  stirring 
events  occurred  there  during  the  Revolution. 

St.  Simon,  Claude  Anne,  Marquis  de,  was 
born  at  the  Castle  of  La  Faye,  Spain,  in  1743 ; 
died  Jan.  3, 1819.  He  leanied  the  art  of  gun- 
nery and  fortifications  at  Strasburg;  distin- 
guished himself  in  Flanders,  and  was  chief  of  the 


CLAUDE  ASVU  ST.  SIMON. 

body-guard  of  the  Polish  king  in  1758.  After 
various  services  in  Europe,  he  came  to  America 
with  De  Grasse,  at  the  head  of  French  troops, 
and  assisted  in  the  siege  of  Yorktown  (which 
see)  in  1781.  In  1789  he  was  a  deputy  in  the 
States-General.  Being  a  native  of  Spain,  he  re- 
turned to  the  service  of  that  country,  and  as- 
sisted in  the  defence  of  Madrid  in  1808.  He 
was  made  prisoner  and  condemned  to  death, 
but  the  sentence  was  commuted  to  exile.  After 
Ferdinand  VII.  was  re-established  on  the  throne 
(  1814  ),  St.  Simon  returned  to  Spain,  and  was 
made  captain-general  and  grandee. 
Salabeny,  Charles  MicheL;  dIrambbrrY; 
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Seignear  of  Chambly,  a  French  Canadian,  was 
bom  at  Beanport,  Canada,  Nov.  19, 1778 ;  died  at 
Cbambly,  Feb.  26, 1829.  Me  served  in  the  Brit- 
ish army  eleven  years  in  the  West  Indies ;  was 
aide-de-camp  to  General  De  Rottenburg;  was 
in  Canada  in  1812,  where  he  organized  the  Vol- 
tigeurs,  and  repulsed  Americans  under  Dear- 
born at  La  Salle  in  that  year.  On  Oct.  28, 
1813,  be  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  General 
Wade  Hampton  at  Cbateaugay  (which  see),  for 
which  service  he  was  presented  with  a  gold 
medal,  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  and  the  thanks 
of  the  Canadian  Legislature.  He  was  after- 
wards senator,  and  entered  the  legislative  coun- 
cil as  Mouseiguear  Plessis. 

Salaries  of  QoTeminent  Offloen.  During 
the  last  session  of  the  Forty -third  Congress, 
which  closed  March  4,  1873,  a  bill  was  pusse<l 
fixing  the  pay  of  certain  officers  of  government 
and  of  members  of  Congress.  The  salary  of  the 
President,  was  raised  from  $25,000  to  $50,000  a 
year,  payable  in  monthly  instalments.  The  sal- 
ary of  the  Vice-President  was  fixed  at  $10,000 ; 
of  the  Chief -Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  at 
$10,500,  and  of  the  associate  justices  at  $10,000 
each ;  of  the  heads  of  the  several  departments, 
and  of  the  Attorney-general,  at  $10,000 ;  of  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  at 
$10,000 ;  and  of  senators  and  representatives  at 
$7500  each  a  year.  No  allowance  was  made  for 
travelling  expenses,  the  *'  mileage  "  system  hav- 
ing been  aboli8he<l. 

Salem.  Afrer  the  abandonment  of  Cape  Ann 
there  was  a  revival  of  zeal  for  colonization  at 
Naumkeag  (Salem),  and  John  Endicott  was  cho- 
sen, by  a  new  company  of  adventurers,  to  lead 
emigrants  thither  and  be  chief  manager  of  the 
colony.  A  grant  of  land,  its  ocean  line  extend- 
ing from  three  miles  north  of  the  Merriuiac  Riv- 
er to  three  miles  south  of  the  Charles  River, 
and  westward  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  was  obtain- 
ed fnnn  the  Council  of  New  England  March  19, 
1628  (see  MassacktMetts,  Colony  of),  and  in  June 
John  Endicott,  one  of  the  six  patentees,  sailed 
for  Naumkeag,  with  a  small  party,  as  governor 
of  the  new  settlement.  Those  who  were  there 
— the  remains  of  Conant's  settlers — were  dis- 
posed to  question  the  claims  of  tlie  new-comers. 
An  amicable  settlement  was  made,  and  in  com- 
memoration of  this  adjustment  Endicott  named 
the  place  Salem,  the  Hebrew  word  for  peaceful. 
The  colony  then  comprised  about  sixty  persons. 
Previous  to  this  emigration  about  thirty  per- 
sons, under  Captain  Wollaston,  had  set  up  an 
independent  plantation  at  a  place  which  they 
named  Mount  Wollaston  ( now  Qnincy,  Mass.), 
which  soon  fell  under  the  control  of  a  "petti- 
fogger of  FurnivaFs  Inn,"  named  Morton,  who, 
being  a  convivial  and  licentious  character, 
changed  the  name  to  Merry  Mount,  and  con- 
ducted himself  in  a  most  shameless  manner. 
He  sold  powder  and  shot  to  the  Indians ;  gave 
refuge  to  runaway  servants ;  and,  setting  up  a 
May-pole,  he  and  his  companions  danced  around 
it,  saug  ribald  and  obscene  songs,  broached  a 
cask  of  wine  and  a  hogshead  of  ale,  and  held  a 
great  revel  and  carousal  there,  to  the  great 


scandal  of  all  the  Puritan  settlers.  Morton 
was  in  England  when  Endicott  came.  The 
rigid  Puritan,  finding  Merry  Mount  to  be  with- 
in the  domain  of  the  Massachusetts  charter, 
proceeded  to  cut  down  the  May-p«>le,  and  called 
the  place  Mount  Dagou.  He  rebuked  the  set- 
tlers there,  lectured  them  severely  on  the  "  folly 
of  amnsements,"  and  warned  them  to  *^look 
there  should  be  better  walking."  Morton  was 
angry  on  his  return,  and  defied  the  stout  Puri- 
tan sentiments  of  his  neighbors.  Plymonth 
was  called  to  interfere,  and  Captain  Staudish 
seiased  the  bacchanalian  mler  of  Merry  Monnt^ 
and  he  was  sent  a  prisoner  to  England.  (See 
Witchcrafty  Salem.) 


(Mass.),  Assembly  at.  Pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Boston  Port  Bill  (which 
see),  General  Gage  acyonrned  the  Massachosette 
Assembly  (May  31, 1774)  to  Salem,  June  7.  An- 
ticipating this,  they  appointed  Samuel  Adams 
and  James  Warren  to  act  in  the  iuterim.  They 
held  private  conferences  with  others,  and  ar- 
ranged plans  for  future  action.  They  made  ar- 
rangements for  a  Continental  Congress;  pro- 
vided funds  and  munitions  of  war;  prepared  an 
address  to  other  colonies  inviting  their  co-oper- 
ation in  the  measures  of  a  general  congress ; 
and  drew  up  a  non  -  importation  agreement. 
When  the  Assembly  met  on  the  7th  these  vari- 
ous bold  propositions  were  laid  before  it  The 
few  partisans  of  the  crown  in  the  House  were 
astonished  and  alarmed.  Gage  sent  his  secre- 
tary to  dissolve  the  Assembly  by  proclamation, 
but  the  patriots  were  too  vigilant  for  him.  The 
hall  doors' were  closed,  and  the  key  was  in  Sam- 
uel Adams's  pocket.  The  reading  of  the  proc- 
lamation on  the  stairs  was  nnheeded  by  the 
patriots  within.  They  adopted  and  signed  a 
non-importation  league,  and  copies  of  this  and 
their  proposition  for  a  general  congress,  at  a 
time  and  place  appointed,  were  sent  to  the 
other  colonies.  They  chose  Thomas  Cushing 
(their  S])eaker),  and  James  Bowdoiu,  Samnel 
Adams,  John  Adams,  and  Robert  Treat  Paine 
as  their  delegates  to  the  Continental  Congress. 
This  was  the  last  session  of  the  Massachusetts 
Assembly  under  4»  royal  governor. 

Salem,  British  Troops  Co^fFRONTED  near. 
Gage  heard  that  some  cannons  had  l»een  depos- 
ited at  Salem  by  the  patriots,  and  on  Sunday^ 
Feb.  26,  1775,  he  sent  Colonel  Leslie,  with  one 
hundred  and  forty  regular  troops,  in  a  vessel 
from  Castle  William  to  seize  them.  They  l^d- 
ed  at  Marblehead  and  marched  to  Salem,  bnt, 
not  finding  the  cannons  there,  they  moved  on 
towards  Danvers.  Reaching  a  drawbridge  over 
a  stream  between  the  two  towns,  they  fonnd  a 
large  number  of  people  assembled  there,  and  on 
the  opposite  side  forty  militia  under  Colonel 
Timothy  Pickering.  The  bridge  was  drawn  up. 
Leslie  ordered  it  to  be  let  down,  but  Pickering 
refused,  declaring  it  to  be  private  property. 
Leslie  determined  to  ferry  a  few  troops  over  in 
a  gondola  that  lay  near.  Perceiving  this,  some 
of  the  militia  instantly  scuttled  the  vessel.  The 
minister  at  Salem  (Mr.  Baniard),  fearing  instant 
hostilities,  interfered,  and  succeeded  in  moder- 
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atiDg  the  zeal  of  both  parties.  Leslie  finally 
promised  that  if  he  might  cross,  he  wonld  go 
only  a  few  rods  beyond.  The  bridge  was  let 
down,  the  troops  marched  over  aud  beyoud  a 
short  distance,  and  then  returned  to  their  ves- 
sel at  Marblehead  without  finding  the  cannons. 
Salt  Lake  City  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  onr 
history.  It  is  in  mid-continent,  where,  only  a 
few  years  ago,  there  was  not  a  white  man's  dwell- 
ing within  many  hundred  miles.  It  was  found- 
ed by  the  Mormons,  after  their  exodus  from  the 
Mississippi  region.  It  is  at  the  western  base 
of  the  Wasatch  range  of  monntains,  four  thou- 
sand three  hundred  and  twenty  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  near  a  great  salt  lake.  Its  streets  are 
regularly  laid  out,  one  hnndred  and  twenty-five 
feet  in  width,  and  the  city  covers  a  vast  space 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  its  inhabitants. 
It  originally  had  two  hundred  aud  sixty  blocks, 
each  an  eighth  of  a  mile  square,  and  containing 
ten  acres.  Each  block  was  divided  into  eight 
lots,  ten  by  twenty  rodn,  and  contained  an  acre 
and  a  quarter.  Since  the  city  was  laid  out,  sev- 
eral of  the  blocks  have  been  intersected  by  new 
streets.  The  city  is  divided  into  twenty  wards, 
in  nearly  every  one  of  which  is  a  public  square. 
Shade  and  fruit  trees  abound  iu  the  city,  for  al- 
most every  lot  has  its  orchard  of  various  fruits. 
The  population  in  1875  was  twenty  thousand. 
There  the  Mormons  have  built  a  '*  Tabernacle," 
capable  of  seating  about  fifteen  thousand  persons, 
covered  by  a  self-supporting  roof.  They  have 
also  a  spacious  theatre.  The  temple,  in  course  of 
construction,  it  is  estimated  will  cost  $10,000,000, 
if  it  shall  ever  be  finished.  ■  There  are  about  thir- 
ty chnrches,  of  which  all  but  six  are  Mormon. 
Their  bouses  are  built  chiefly  of  adobe,  with 
separate  entrances  when  the  owners  have  sev- 
eral wives.  There  are  ten  banks,  tliree  daily 
and  five  weekly  newspapers,  and  two  monthly 
periodicals.  There  are  many  private  schools 
(none  public),  and  a  good  public  library.  About 
one  third  of  the  population  are  now  (1876)  "Gen- 
tiles "  or  apostate  Mormons.  Gas  has  been  in- 
troduced, and  street-railroads.  The  first  cabin 
was  built  on  the  site  of  Salt  Lake  City  in  1847. 

Salt  Springs  of  Onondaga,  Discovert  of. 
The  prolific  salt  deposits  near  and  under  Onon- 
daga Lake,  in  the  vicinity  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
were  discovered  by  Father  Le  Moyne,  a  Jesuit 
priest,  in  1654.  Le  Moyne  afterwards  visited 
New  Amsterdam,  and  in  a  conversation  with 
Rev.  Mr.  Megapolenses,  told  him  of  a  spring,  at 
the  source  of  a  little  lake  in  the  wilderness,  of 
the  waters  of  which  the  Indians  durst  not  drink, 
because,  they  said,  the  devil  was  at  the  bottom 
of  it.  The  Jesuit  had  tasted  it,  and  found  it  as 
salt  as  the  water  of  the  sea.  This  conversation 
Megapolenses  repeated,  in  a  letter  to  the  Classis 
iu  Amsterdam,  adding,  "  Whether  it  be  true,  or 
whether  it  be  a  Jesuit  lie,  I  do  not  determine.'' 

Saltonstall,  Sir  Richard,  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay. 
He  was  bom  at  Halifax,  £ng.,  in  1566;  died  in 
1668.  His  father  was  Lord  Mayor  of  London 
in  1597.  Bichard  came  to  America  in  1630,  and 
was  one  of  the  earlier  settlers  of  Watertowu. 


In  1631  he  returned  to  England,  and  was  ever 
afterwards  a  fast  friend  of  the  colony.  Liberal 
in  his  feelings,  he  laniented  aud  condemned  the 
persecutions  in  New  England. 

Samoaet  at  New  Plymouth.  In  March,  1621, 
a  naked  Indian,  who  had  learned  a  few  words 
of  English  from  the  fishermen  at  Pemaquid,  sud- 
denly appeared  in  the  streets  of  Plymouth,  and 
startled  the  Pilgrims  by  the  exclamation, "  Wel- 
come, Englishmen !  welcome.  Englishmen!"  Sa- 
moset  gave  them  much  information.  He  told 
them  of  the  plague  that  had  swept  off  the  In- 
dians about  four  years  before  (see  ^Soco  Bay,  Set- 
tlement at)f  and  that  the  place  where  they  were 
seated  was  called  Patuxet.  He  told  them  of  Mas- 
sasoit  (which  see).  He  brought  to  the  settle- 
ment some  of  the  friendly  Indians,  among  them 
Squanto,  whom  Weymouth  had  kidnapped  and 
given  to  Gorges.  (See  Weymouth,  Captain  George, 
Voyage  of.)  Squanto  taught  them  how  to  plant 
maize,  to  catch  a  certain  fish  wherewith  to  ma- 
nure their  lands,  and  late  in  the  season  he  guided 
ambassadors  fram  Plymouth  to  the  court  of  Mas- 
sasoit  at  Pokanoket,  now  Warren,  R.  I. 

Sanders's  Creek,  S.  C,  Battle  at  (1780). 
Before  Washington  heard  of  the  surrender  of 
Charleston  (see  Siege  of  Charleeton),  he  sent  a 
detachment  of  Delaware  and  Maryland  regi- 
ments, under  the  Baron  de  Kalb,  for  service  in 
the  South.  They  marched  from  Petei-sbnrg, 
Ya.,  for  the  Caroli nas.  After  leaving  the  south- 
ern borders  of  Virginia,  they  marched  slowly 
through  a  poor,  thinly  inhabited  country,  wi|;h- 
out  provision  for  a  supply  of  food,  the  commis- 
saries without  creilit,  and  compelled  to  get  their 
supplies  from  day  to  day  by  impressment.  With 
De  Kalb's  forces  were  two  North  Carolina  regi- 
ments, under  the  respective  commands  of  Colo- 
nels Rutherford  and  Caswell,  who  were  chiefly 
employed  iu  repressing  the  North  Carolina  To- 
ries. The  governor  of  that  state  (Nash)  had  re- 
cently been  authorized  by  the  Legislature  to 
send  eight  thousand  men  to  the  relief  of  South 
Carolina.  To  raise  and  equip  them  was  not 
easy  at  that  gloomy  Juncture.  The  Virginia 
regiment  of  Porterfield  was  at  Salisbury.  These 
rallied  to  the  standard  of  De  Kalb,  whose  slow 
march  became  a  halt  at  Deep  River,  a  tributary 
of  the  Cape  Fear.  There  De  Kalb  was  overtaken 
by  General  Gates  (July  25),  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  Southern  De- 
partment. Gates  pressed  forward  towards  Cam- 
den, through  a  barren  and  generally  disaffected 
country.  The  approach  of  "  the  conqueror  of 
Bnrgoyne" greatly  inspired  the  patriots  of  South 
Carolina,  and  such  active  partisans  as  Sumter, 
Marion,  Pickens,  and  Clarke  immediately  sum- 
moned their  followers  in  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia  to  the  field,  and  they  seemed  to  have 
prepared  the  way  for  Gates  to  make  a  complete 
conquest  of  the  state.  Clinton  had  left  the  com- 
mand of  the  forces  in  the  south  to  Comwallis, 
and  he  had  intrusted  the  leaderahip  of  the  troops 
on  the  Santee  and  its  upper  waters  to  Lord  Raw- 
don,  an  active  officer.  The  latter  was  at  Cam- 
den when  Gates  approached.  Cornwallis,  see- 
ing the  peril  of  the  troops  under  him,  because 
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of  the  uprising  of  the  patriots  in  all  directions, 
hastened  to  the  assistance  of  Rawdon,  and  reach- 
ed that  village  on  the  same  day  (Aug.  14,  1780) 
that  Gates  arrived  at  Clermont,  north  of  Cam- 
den, and  was  Joined  by  seven  hundred  more  Vir- 
ginia militia,  under  General  Stevens.  Then,  in 
his  pride,  Gates  committed  the  fatal  blunder  of 
not  preparing  for  a  retreat  or  rendezvous,  being 
coufident  of  victory.  He  also  weakened  his  army 
by  sending  a  detachment  to  Sumter,  to  aid  him 
in  intercepting  a  convoy  of  supplies  for  Raw- 
don. On  the  evening  of  the  15th  Gates  marched 
to  attack  Rawdon  with  little  more  than  three 
thousand  men.  Spurning  the  advice  of  his  offi- 
cers, he  marched  before  he  had  made  any  dispo- 
sition of  his  baggage  in  the  rear.  Cornwallis 
had  left  Camden  to  meet  Gates  at  about  the 
same  time.  Foot-falls  could  not  be  heard  in 
the  sandy  road.  As  the  vanguard  of  the  Brit- 
ish were  ascending  a  gentle  slo|>e  after  crossing 
Sanders's  Creek,  that  traversed  a  swamp,  nearly 
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eight  miles  from  Camden,  they  met  the  van- 
guard of  the  Americans,  at  a  little  aft-er  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning  (Aug.  16).  It  was  a  mu- 
tual surprise,  and  both  began  firing  at  the  same 
time.  Colonel  Arniand's  troops,  who  led  the 
van,  fell  back  upon  the  First  Maryland  brigade, 
and  broke  its  line.  The  whole  army,  filled  with 
cou8temation,won]d  have  fleil,  but  for  the  wis- 
dom and  skill  of  Porterfield,  who,  in  rallying 
them,  was  mortally  wounded.  The  British  had  the 
advantage,  having  crossed  the  creek,  and  were 
protected  on  fiank  and  rear  by  an  impenetrable 
swamp.  Both  parties  halted,  and  waited  anx- 
iously for  the  dawn.  The  right  of  the  British  line 
was  commanded  by  Lien  tenant-colonel  Webster, 
and  the  left  by  Lord  Rawdon.  De  Kalb  com- 
manded the  American  right,  and  General  Ste- 
vens the  left,  and  the  centre  was  composed  of 
North  Carolinians,  under  Colonel  Caswell.  A 
second  line  was  formed  by  the  First  Maryland 
brigade,  led  by  General  Small  wood.  The  Amer- 
ican artillery  opened  the  battle.  Tins  cannon- 
ade was  followed  by  an  attack  by  volun- 
teers, under  Colonel  Otho  H.  Williams,  and  Ste- 
vens's militia.  The  latter  were  mostly  raw 
recruits,  to  whom  bayonets  had  been  given  only 
the  day  before,  and  they  did  not  know  how  to 
use  them.  The  veterans,  led  by  Webster,  fell 
upon  these  raw  troops  with  cnishing  force,  and 
they  threw  down  their  muskets  and  fled  to  the 
woods  for  shelter.     Then  Webster  attacked  the 


Maryland  Continentals,  who  fought  gallantly 
until  they  were  outflanked,  when  they,  also, 
gave  way.  They  were  twice  rallied,  but  finally 
retreated,  when  the  brunt  of  the  battle  fell  uiwu 
the  Maryland  and  Delaware  troops,  led  by  Do 
Kalb,  a8aist<ed  by  General  Gist,  Colonel  Howard, 
and  Captain  Kirkwood.  They  had  almost  won 
the  victory,  when  Cornwallis  sent  some  fresh 
troops  that  turned  the  tide.  In  this  sharp  bat- 
tle De  Kalb  was  mortally  wounded.  Gates's 
whole  army  was  utterly  routed  and  dispersed. 
For  many  miles  the  roads  wei-e  strewed  with 
dead  militia,  killed  in  their  flight  by  Tories; 
and,  having  made  no  provision  for  reti-eat.  Gates 
was  the  most  expert  fugitive  in  running  away. 
He  abandoned  his  army,  and,  in  an  ignoble  flight 
to  Hillsborough,  he  rode  about  two  hundred 
miles  in  three  days  and  a  half.  He  had  lost 
about  one  thousand  men  in  killed,  wounded, 
and  prisoners ;  the  l(»ss  of  the  British  was  less 
than  five  hundred.  The  Americans  lost  all  their 
artillery  and  ammunition,  and  a  great- 
er part  of  their  baggage  and  stoi-es. 

Sands,  Benjamin  F.,  was  bom  in 
Mar^'hind  Feb.  11,  1812,  and  entere<l 
the  United  States  Navy,  as  midship- 
man, April  1, 1828.  He  was  attacbe<l 
to  the  coast  survey  before  and  after 
the  war  against  Mexico  (in  which  he 
participat'od),  and,  while  engaged  in 
the  blockading  service  (1861-66),  was 
in  both  attacks  on  Fort  Fisher  (which 
see).  In  May,  1867, 4ie  was  made  Su- 
perintendent of  the  Naval  Observato- 
ry. He  was  made  rear-admiral  in  1871. 
Sandfly  Joshua  R.,  was  born  in  New 
York,  and  became  a  midshipman  in  1812,  serv- 
ing under  Chauiicey  on  Lake  Ontario.  He  was 
made  commodore  on  the  retired  list  in  1862,  and 
rear-admiral  in  1866.  He  served  on  the  Mexican 
coast  in  1847-48,  and  was,  at  diff«rent  times, 
commander  of  the  East  India,  Mediterranean, 
and  Brazilian  squadrons. 

Scuiduaky,  Capture  of.  On  May  16,  1763, 
a  party  of  Indians  appeared  at  the  gate  of  Fort 
Sundnsky.  The  commander,  Ensign  Paulli,  ad- 
mitted seven  of  them  as  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances. Tliey  smoked  awhile,  when,  at  a  pre- 
concerted signal,  they  seized  the  ensign  and  car- 
ried him  out  of  the  room,  where  he  saw  the  dead 
body  of  his  sentry  and  of  others  of  the  garrison. 
All  had  been  massacred  by  the  treacherons  In- 
dians. They  also  killed  the  traders,  seized  their 
stores,  and  carried  the  ensign  to  Detroit  as  a 
trophy.     (See  Pontiac^s  War.) 

Sandusky,  Expedition  against  (1782). 
Flushed  wMth  success  against  the  Christian  In- 
dians on  the  Muskingum  (see  ChnstiaH  Indians^ 
four  hundred  and  eighty  men  marched,  under 
Colonels  Williamson  and  Crawford,  to  complete, 
their  destruction  by  assailing  them  at  Sandusky, 
on  the  southern  borders  of  Lake  Erie.  They  de- 
signed, at  the  same  time,  t^  strike  a  blow  at  the 
Wyandot  town.  They  fell  into  an  Indian  am- 
bush near  Sandusky,  and,  attacked  by  an  over- 
whelming force,  were  compelled  to  retreat. 
Many  stragglers  were  killed,  and,  while  Will- 
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iamson  OBcaped,  Crawford  and  others  were  made 
prisoners.  Tbe  colonel  aud  his  son-in-law  were 
tortured  and  burned  at  the  stake,  in  revenge  for 
the  cold-blooded  murder  on  the  Muskingum. 

Sandwich  Talatidis  Annexation  of  the,  to 
THE  United  States.  In  1853  King  Kamehame- 
lia,  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  expressed  an  earnest 
desire  to  have  his  domain  attached  to  the  United 
States.  This  was  a  matter  of  great  moment,  for 
these  islands  were  to  become  of  much  imi>or- 
tance  in  the  commercial  operations  in  the  PaciHc 
Ocean.  A  large  majority  of  the  white  people 
there  were  Americans  by  birth,  and  the  govern- 
ment, in  all  essential  operations,  was  controlled 
by  Americans,  notwithstanding  the  ostensible 
ruler  was  a  native  sovereign.  The  consuls  of 
England  and  France  there,  when  they  perceived 
a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  reigning  mon- 
arch to  have  his  kingdom  annexed  to  the  United 
States,  charged  the  scheme  to  certain  American 
juissionaries,  aud  officially  protest'Cd  agatust 
their  alleged  conduct.  They  declared  that 
France  and  England  would  not  remain  indiffer- 
ent spectators  of  such  a  transaction.  The  mis- 
sionaries aud  the  United  States  commissioners 


anxiety  felt,  in  the  spring  of  1814,  to  have  the 
Superior,  ship  of  war,  built  at  Sackett's  Harbor, 
made  ready  for  sea,  as  Sir  James  L.  Yeo  would 
roam  over  Lake  Ontario  the  unrestricted  lord 
of  the  waters.  Heavy  guns  aud  cables  destined 
for  her  were  yet  at  Oswego.  The  roads  were 
almost  impassable,  and  the  blockade  of  Sack- 
ett's  Harbor  made  a  voyage  thither  by  water  a 
perilous  one.  The  gallant  master-commander, 
M.  T.  Woolsey,  declared  his  willingness  to  at- 
tempt carrying  the  ordnance  aud  naval  stores 
to  Stony  Creek,  three  miles  from  Sackett's  Har- 
bor, where  they  might  reach  Commodore  Chaun- 
cey  in  safety.  On  May  19  Woolsey  was  at  Os- 
wego with  nineteen  boats,  heavily  laden  with 
cannons  and  naval  stores.  The  flotilla  went  out 
of  the  harbor  at  twilight,  bearing  Major  Appling, 
with  one  hundred  and  thirty  riflemen.  About 
the  same  number  of  Oneida  Indians  agreed  to 
meet  the  flotilla  at  the  mouth  of  Big  Salmon 
River,  and  traverse  the  shore  abreast  the  ves- 
sels, to  assist  in  repelliug  any  attack.  Woolsey 
found  it  unsafe  to  attempt  to  reach  Stouy  Creek, 
for  the  blockaders  were  vigilant,  so  he  ran  into 
Big  Sandy  Creek,  a  few  miles  from  the  harbor, 


rUACR  or  BATTLK  AT  SAKDT  CBRXK. 


there  disclaimed  any  tampering  with  the  native 
authorities.  At  the  same  time  the  latter,  in  a 
published  reply  to  the  protest,  denied  the  right 
of  any  foreign  government  to  interfere  in  the 
matter,  if  the  transaction  should  be  mutually 
agreeable  to  the  king  aud  the  government  of 
tbe  United  States.  Preliminary  negotiations 
were  commenceil,  and  a  treaty  was  actually 
agreed  u|>oii,  when  the  king  died  (Dec.  15, 1854). 
Hi«  son  and  successor.  Prince  Alexander  Liho- 
liho,  immediately  on  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
ordered  the  discontinuance  of  the  negotiations 
with  the  United  States  for  annexation.  Tbe 
subject  was  not  revived  until  tiie  visit  of  Emma, 
queen  of  the  islands,  to  the  Unit«d  States  and 
England,  in  1866.  Nothing  has  yet  (1880)  been 
accomplished. 

Sandy  Creek,  Battle  at.    There  was  great 


under  cover  of  a  very  dark  night,  and  landed  the 
precious  treasure  there.  The  British  heard  of 
the  movement,  and,  ignorant  of  the  presence  of 
Major  Appling  and  the  Indians,  proceeded  to 
attempt  to  capture  the  flotilla  on  the  Big  Sandy. 
That  stream  winds  through  a  marshy  plain  about 
two  miles,  and  at  that  time  was  fringed  with 
trees  and  shrubs.  Among  these  Major  Appling 
ambushed  his  riflemen  and  the  Indians.  Near 
Woolsey 's  boats  were  stationed  some  cavalry, 
artillery,  and  infantry,  with  fleld-pieces,  which 
had  been  sent  there  from  Sackett/s  Harbor.  The 
confident  and  jolly  Britons,  sure  of  success,  push- 
ed up  the  sinuous  creek  with  their  vessels,  and 
strong  flanking-parties  were  thrown  out  on  each 
shore.  The  gnus  of  the  vessels  sent  solid  shot 
upon  the  American  flotilla  and  gra|>e  and  canis- 
ter among  the  bushes.    These  dispersed  the  cow- 
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ardly  Indians,  bnt  yonnfi;  Appling's  sharpsboot- 
era  were  undisturbed.  Wbeu  tbe  invaders  were 
witbin  rifle-range  the  riflemen  opened  destruc- 
tive volleys  upon  them,  and  at  tbe  same  time 
tbe  artillery  on  shore  opened  a  furious  cannon- 
ade. So  sharp  and  unexpected  was  the  assault, 
in  front,  flank,  and  rear,  that  the  British  sur- 
rendered within  ten  minutes  after  the  first  gun 
was  fired  in  response  to  their  own.  They  had 
lost  a  midshipman  and  seventeen  men  killed,  and 
at  least  fifty  wounded.  The  Americans  had  one 
rifleman  and  one  Indian  warrior  wounded,  but 
lost  no  life.  They  captured  the  British  squadron, 
with  about  one  hundred  and  seventy  officers  and 
men  as  prisoners  of  war.  A  ponderous  cable  for 
the  Superior,  twenty-two  inches  in  circumfer- 
ence, and  weighing  nine  thousand  six  hundred 
pounds,  was  borne  to  the  harbor  in  a  day  and  a 
half,  on  the  shoulders  of  two  hundred  militia- 
men, carrying  it  a  ibile  at  a  time  without  rest- 
ing. 

Sandys,  Edwin,  was  bom  at  Worcester,  Enp;., 
in  1561 ;  died  at  Northbonnie,  Kent,  in  1629.  He 
was  a  son  of  the  Bishop  of  York,  was  the  pu- 
pil of  Richard  Hooker  at  Oxford,  travelled  much 
in  Europe,  and,  on  the  accession  of  King  James, 
was  knighted.  He  became  an  influential  mem- 
ber of  the  London  Company,  in  which  be  intro- 
duced reforms;  and  in  1619,  being  treasurer  of 
tbe  company,  he  was  chiefly  instrumental  in 
introducing  representative  government  in  Vir- 
ginia, under  Yeardly.  (See  Virginia^  Colony  of.) 
The  fickle  king  forbade  his  re-election  in  16SK) ; 
bnt  he  had  served  the  interest  of  the  colony  and 
of  humanity  by  proposing  to  send  young  maid- 
ens to  Virginia  to  become  wives  of  the  planters. 
(See  Women  in  Virginia.) 

Sandys,  George,  brother  of  Edwin,  was  an 
English  poet ;  was  i>orn  at  Bishoptborpe,  Eng., 
in  1577 ;  died  at  Boxley  Abbey,  Kent,  in  March, 
1644.  He,  too,  was  educated  at  Oxford.  He 
was  appointed  Treasnror  of  Virginia,  and  was 
an  earnest  worker  for  the  good  of  the  colony, 
building  the  first  water-mill  there.  He  promot- 
ed the  establishment  of  iron- works,  and  intro- 
duced ship-building.  He  had  published  a  book 
of  travels ;  also  a  translation  of  the  first  five 
books  of  Ovid's  Metamorpho9e»t  before  he  left 
England  for  Virginia.  To  these  Drayton,  in  a 
rhyming  letter,  thus  alludes : 

"And.  worthy  George,  by  Industry  and  use. 
Let's  see  what  lines  Virginia  will  produce. 
Go  on  with  Ovid,  as  you  have  begun 
With  tbe  flrst  Ave  books;  let  y*r  numbers  run 
Glib  as  tbe  former;  so  shall  it  live  long, 
And  do  much  honor  to  tbe  English  tongue.*' 

In  Virginia  he  translated  the  other  ten  books, 
and  the  whole  translation  was  published  in  Lou- 
don in  folio,  with  full-page  engravings,  in  1626. 
Sandys  wrote  several  other  poetical  works. 

Santa  A&a,  Antonio  Lopez  de,  was  born  at 
Jalapa,  Mexico,  Feb.  21,  1798;  died  in  the  city 
of  Mexico  in  the  spring  of  1876.  His  life  was  an 
eventful  one.  He  began  his  military  career  in 
1821  in  the  revolution  by  which  Mexico  achieved 
its  independence  of  Spain.  Imperious,  disobe- 
dient, and  revengeful,  he  was  dismissed  from  the 
service.    A  keen  intriguer,  be  secured  the  over- 


throw of  the  existing  government  in  Mexico  in 
1828.  He  was  a  brave  and  rather  successful  mili- 
tary leader,  and  led  insurrection  after  insurrec- 
tion, until  in  Mareb,  1833,  he  obtained  his  elec- 
tion to  the  presidency  of  the  republic  of  Mexico. 
He  was  a  favorite  with  tbe  army,  bnt  unpopular 
with  tbe  natives.  There  were  repeated  iusur- 
rections  during  his  administration,  and,  finally, 
discontents  in  Texas  broke  out  into  revolution. 
Santa  Afia  took  the  field  in  person  against  the 
revolutionists,  but  was  finally  defeated  at  San 
Jacinto  and  taken  prisoner  (see  7era«),  when  he 
was  deposed  from  the  presidency.  In  takiog 
part  in  defending  Vera  Cruz  against  tbe  French 
in  1837  he  was  wounded,  and  lost  a  leg  by  am- 
putation. In  the  long  contest  between  tbe  Fed- 
eralists and  Centralists,  taking  part  with  the 
former,  he  was  virtually  dictator  of  Mexico  from 
Oct.  10,  1841,  to  June  4,  1844,  under  the  title  of 
provisional  president.  He  was  made  constitu- 
tional president  from  June  4  to  Sept.  20, 1844, 
when  he  was  deposed  by  a  new  revolution,  tak- 
en prisoner  near  Tlacolnla,  Jan.  15,  1845,  and 
banished  for  ten  years.  He  took  up  his  residence 
in  Cuba,  where  he  secretly  negotiated  for  the 
betrayal  of  his  country  to  the  United  States.  He 
was  allowed  to  pass  through  Commodore  Con- 
ner's fleet  into  Mexico,  where  he  was  appointed 
generalissimo  of  the  army,  and  in  December  was 
elected  provisional  president  of  the  republic. 
With  an  army  of  20,000  men  he  lost  the  battle 
of  Bnena  Vista  (which  see).  Ho  was  afterwards 
defeated  in  battle  at  Cerro  Gordo,  and  about  the 
middle  of  September,  1847,  was  driven  with  near 
2000  followers  from  the  city  of  Mexico.  He  was 
deposed,  and  in  April,  1848,  he  fled  frcmi  the  coun- 
try to  Jamaica,  W.  I.  He  returned  to  Mexico  in 
1853,  where  he  was  received  with  great  enthusi- 
asm and  appointed  president  for  one  year,  after 
which  time  he  was  to  call  a  constitutional  Con- 
gress; but  he  fomented  a  new  revolution  by 
which  he  was  declared  president  for  life,  with 
power  to  appoint  his  successor.  He  began  to 
rule  despotically,  and  was  soon  confronted  by  a 
revolution  led  by  General  Alvarez.  After  a  strug- 
gle of  two  years,  he  signed  his  uneonditional  ab- 
dication, and  sailed  for  Cuba  Aug.  16, 1855.  He 
afterwards  spent  two  years  in  Veneznela,  and 
thence  went  to  St.  Thomaa.  During  the  French 
military  occnpation  of  Mexico  he  reapiieared 
there  and  pledged  himself  to  take  no  part  in 
public  affairs.  Bnt  Santa  Afia's  passion  for  in- 
trigue could  not  be  repressed,  and  having  issued 
a  manifesto  calculated  to  raise  a  disturbance  in 
his  favor,  General  Bazaine  ordered  him  to  quit 
the  country  forever  in  May,  1864.  Some  time 
afterwards,  the  Emperor  Maximilian  made  him 
grand-marshal  of  the  empire;  but  in  1865,  hav- 
ing been  implicated  in  a  conspiracy  against  the 
emperor,  he  fled  to  St.  Thomas.  In  1867  be  again 
made  an  attempt  to  gain  ascendency  in  Mexico, 
but  was  taken  prisoner  at  Vera  Cm  a  and  con- 
demned to  be  shot.  President  Juarez  pardoned 
him  on  condition  of  his  quitting  Mexico  forever. 
He  came  to  the  United  States.  After  the  death 
of  Juarez  he  was  permitted  t4>  return  to  his  na- 
tive country,  and  was  living  in  seclusion  in  the 
city  of  Mexico  when  he  died. 
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Santa  Ana,  Efforts  of,  to  Regain  Power. 
When  Santa  Ana  fled  from  the  capital  (Sept.  14- 
15, 1847),  he  kuew  his  political  career  iu  Mexico 
was  ended,  and  he  resigned  the  presidency  which 
he  had  held  fur  months  by  fraud  and  tyranny, 
and  made  a  last  effort  to  regain  his  lost  repnta- 
tion.  He  besieged  the  city  of  Puebla  (Septem- 
ber and  October,  1847),  garrisoned  by  a  small 
number  of  troops  under  Colonel  Childs,  who 
was  encumbered  with  1800  sick.  He  summoned 
Childs  to  surrender,  but  was  refused,  and  the 
garrison  sustained  themselves  nobly  under  great 
privations.  Rumors  of  the  siege  having  reached 
Vera  Cruz  late  in  September,  General  Lane  was 
despatched  with  a  considerable  force  to  relieve 
Childs.  Hearing  of  this,  Santa  Afia  marched  to 
oppose  Lane,  who  finally  arrived  at  Puebla,  and 
the  Mexicans  were  driven  away  discomfited.  The 
siege  had  continued  forty  days.  Santa  A&a  was 
afterwards  driven  from  Huamantla  by  General 
Lane,  and  fled  towards  the  Gulf  coast.  Having 
received  x>^rnii88ion  from  the  American  com- 
mander-in-chief iu  Mexico,  he  sailed  for  Jamai- 
ca April  5, 1848.  (See  Santa  Ana,  Antonio  Lopez 
de.) 

Santa  Ana's  Perfidy.  After  the  victory  at 
Churnbusco  (which  see)  and  the  flight  of  the 
Mexicans  from  the  city,  General  Scott  advanced 
to  Tacuba  (Aug.  21,  1847),  a  few  miles  from  the 
capital.  He  was  met  on  the  way  by  a  propo- 
Rition  from  Santa  Afia  for  an  armistice,  prepara- 
tory to  negotiations  for  peace.  It  was  acceded 
to,  and  Nicholas  P.  Trist,  whom  the  government 
had  sent  as  a  diplomatic  agent  to  treat  for  peace, 
went  into  the  city  on  the  24th  for  that  purpose. 
Scott  had  made  his  headquarters  at  the  palace 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Tacuba,  whore  be  waited 
several  days  for  the  return  of  Mr.  Trist.  He 
came  back  on  the  5th  of  September  with  the  in- 
formation that  his  proposition  for  peace  had  not 
only  been  rejected,  but  that  President  Santa  Afia 
bad  violated  the  armistice  by  strongtbening  the 
defences  of  the  city.  Scott  was  indignant,  and 
immediately  prepared  to  move  on  the  city ;  and 
about  a  week  later  he  entered  the  ancient  capi- 
tal of  Mexico  in  triumph.  (See  MexioOj  War  with,) 

Banta  Roaa  Island,  Battlk  on.  Fort  Pick- 
ens stands  on  Santa  Rosa  iHland,  off  the  harbor 
of  Pensacola.  In  June,  1861,  the  New  York  Sixth 
(Zouave)  Regiment,  Colonel  W.  Wilson,  arrived 
there  as  a  part  of  the  defenders  of  the  fort.  There 
was  also  a  small  blockading  sqnadron  near.  On 
the  night  of  September  2  (1861),  a  party  from 
Fort  Pickens  under  Lieutenant  Shepley  burned 
the  dry-dock  at  the  navy-yard  at  Warrington, 
and  on  the  night  of  the  13th  about  one  hundred 
men  under  Lieutenant  J.  H.  Russell,  of  Commo- 
dore Merwin's  flag-ship  Colorado^  crossed  over  to 
the  navy-yard  and  burned  the  Judahy  tlien  fit- 
ting out  for  a  privateer.  There  were  then  near 
the  navy-yard  about  1000  Confederate  soldiers. 
These  daring  feats  aroused  the  Confederates,  and 
they  liecame  aggressive.  Early  in  October  they 
made  an  attempt  to  surprise  and  capture  Wil- 
son's Zouaves  on  Santa  Rosa  Island.  About 
1400  picked  men,  commanded  by  General  An- 
derson, crossed  over  from  Pensacola  in  several 


steamboats,  and  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning 
(Oct.  9, 1861)  landed  four  or  five  miles  eastward 
of  the  Zouave  camp.  They  marched  upon  the 
camp  in  thi'ee  columns,  drove  in  the  pickets,  and 
completely  surpriseil  the  Zouaves.  The  war-cry 
of  the  Confederates  was,  ^'  Death  to  Wilson !  no 
quarter!''  The  Zouaves  fought  desperately  iu 
the  intense  darkness  while  being  driven  back  to 
the  shelter  of  the  batteries,  400  yards  from  Fort 
Pickens.  There  were  only  133  effective  men. 
While  falling  back  they  were  met  by  Major 
Vogdes  with  two  companies,  which  were  fol- 
lowed by  two  other  companies,  when  the  com- 
bined force  charged  upon  the  Confederates,  who, 
having  plundered  and  burned  the  Zouave  camp, 
were  in  a  disorganized  state.  They  were  driven 
in  confusion  to  their  vessels,  and  wei-e  assailed 
by  volleys  of  bullets  as  they  moved  oft*.  One  of 
the  vessels  was  so  riddled  by  bnllets  that  it  sank. 
In  this  affair  the  Nationals  lost  in  killed,  wound- 
ed, and  prisoners,  sixty -four  men.  Among  the 
latter  was  Major  Vogdes.  The  Confederates  lost 
about  150,  including  those  who  were  drowned. 

Santee  Canal.  In  the  year  1800,  the  canal 
connecting  the  Cooper  River  with  the  Santee 
River,  S.  C.,  twenty -two  miles  in  length,  was 
completed,  and  boats  passed  through  it.  It  cost 
1600,000,  a  sum,  it  was  said,  seven  times  greater 
than  the  amount  the  province  had  sold  for  sev- 
enty-two years  before; 

Santo  Domingo,  one  of  the  larger  of -the 
West  India  islands.  The  natives  called  it  Hayti, 
the  Spaniards  Hispaniola,  and  afterwards  by  ita 
present  name.  (It  was  so  called  by  Bartholo- 
mew Columbus  for  the  double  reason,  1.  That  it 
was  discovered  by  his  brother  on  Sunday — the 
Lord'8-<lay — and  he  spoke  of  it  as  Domina ;  and, 
2.  Dominica  was  the  name  of  their  father;  so  Bar- 
tholomew gave  it  the  title  of  Santo  Domingo.) 
It  was  discovered  by  Columbus  iu  December, 
1492  (see  Colnmhua,  Christopher),  and  at  Isabella, 
on  the  north  shore,  was  founded  the  first  Span- 
ish colony  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The 
town  of  Santo  Domingo  was  fonnded  Aug.  4, 
1496.  The  natives  wei-e  kind  and  friendly  tow- 
ards the  discoverers.  '^So  loving  and  tracta- 
ble and  peaceable  are  these  people,"  Columbus 
wrote  to  Isabella,  "  that  I  declare  to  your  majes- 
ties that  there  is  not  in  this  world  a  better  na- 
tion or  a  better  land.  They  love  their  neighbors 
as  themselves.  Their  discourse  is  ever  sweet 
and  gentle,  and  accompanied  with  a  smile."  The 
Spaniards  soon  extirpated  the  natives  by  their 
cruel  treatment  of  them,  making  them  slaves  to 
work  in  the  mines,  without  any  diHtinction  of 
sex.  For  nearly  half  a  century  the  Spanish  set- 
tlements there  were  prosperous,  and  then  for  a 
while  they  were  nearly  desolated  because  of  the 
drain  of  men  from  there  to  settle  discovered  re- 
gions in  adjacent  islands  and  the  continent.  In 
1509  Diego  Columbus  (see  ColumhHS,  Diego),  who 
had  married  a  daughter  of  the  great  Duke  of 
Alva,  and  obtained  a  decree  in  confirmation  of 
hts  title  to  the  offices  of  his  father,  sailed  from 
Spain  as  govenior,  or  viceroy,  of  Hispaniola,  or 
Santo  Domingo,  succeeding  Ovando.  He  was 
accompanied  by  a  numerous  retinue  of  men  and 
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Women  of  some  of  the  first  families  in  Spain,  and 
with  pomp  and  ceremony  the  young  Columbus, 
-with  his  *'  vice-regal  queen,"  held  a  court  which 
spread  a  halo  of  romance  around  that  West  In- 
dian empire.  From  Sauto  Domingo  were  sent 
out  expeditions  to  conquer  Cuba  and  other  isl- 
ands, as  well  as  points  on  the  neighboring  con- 
tinent, and  until  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century  it  was  the  heart  of  Spanish  dominion  in 
America.  At  that  time  the  native  inhabitants 
of  Santo  Domingo,  who  numbered  100,000  when 
the  Spaniards  came,  had  been  reduced  by  cruel 
treatment  to  60,000. 

Santo  Domingo  and  Onadelonpe.  Toussain  t 
rOuverture,  an  able  negro, became  a  trusted  mil- 
itary leader  in  Hayti,  or  Santo  Domingo,  in  1791. 
When  the  English  invaded  the  island  in  1793, 
Tonssaint,  who  had  resisted  the  claims  of  the 
French  to  the  island,  perceiving  that  the  best 
hopes  of  his  race  then  centred  in  France,  whose 
Assembly  had  proclaimed  the  freedom  of  the 
slaves,  declared  his  fealty  to  the  republic.  Ho 
and  his  followers  subdued  both  the  English  and 
Spaniards,  and,  in  1796,  he  was  made  command- 
er-in-chief of  the  forces  of  the  island.  He  was 
rapidly  advancing  the  prosperity  of  his  people 
by  wise  and  energetic  measures,  when  a  civil 
war  broke  out.  Tonssaint  restored  order,  and, 
in  January,  1801,  the  whole  island  became  sub- 
ject to  his  sway,  and  he  assumed  the  govern- 
ment. A  constitution  was  drawn  up  b^'  which 
he  was  named  president  for  life.  Tonssaint  sent 
it  to  Bonaparte,  who  angrily  exclaimed,  ^'  He  is 
a  revolted  slave,  whom  we  must  punish ;  the 
honor  of  France  is  outraged."  He  sent  out  Gen- 
eral Leclerc,  his  sister  Pauline's  husband,  with 
30,000  men  and  sixty-six  war- vessels,  to  subdue 
the  "usurper."  He  arrived  in  January,  1802. 
Tonssaint  regarded  this  armament  as  an  instru- 
ment of  enslavement  for  himself  and  his  people, 
and  a  new  war  ensued,  in  which  the  French  army 
was  completely  decimated  by  the  sword  and  the 
more  destructive  yellow -fever.  Of  Leclerc's 
troops,  20,000  perished,  and  60,000  whit^  peo- 
ple were  massacred  by  the  infuriated  negroes. 
Peace  was  restored,  and  Tonssaint  was  treach- 
erously seized,  taken  to  France,  and  starved  to 
death  in  prison. — Meanwhile,  the  black  and  mu- 
latto population  of  Guadeloupe  ai'ose  in  insur- 
rection, seized  the  French  governor  sent  out  by 
Bonaparte,  declared  the  freedom  of  the  slaves, 
and  established  a  provisional  government  in  Oc- 
tober, 1801.  They  were  subdued,  and  Bonaparte 
re-established  slavery  in  the  island  and  author- 
ized the  re-opening  of  the  slave-trade. 

Banto  Domingo  and  the  United  States 
(1817).  Hayti,  or  Santo  Domingo,  was  divided 
among  several  chiefs  after  the  assassination  of 
Dessalines,  a  self- constituted  emi>eror,  in  1806. 
The  principal  of  these  bhiek  chiefs  was  Henri 
Christophe  in  the  n<u*thwest,  and  Potion  in  the 
southwest.  The  eastern  portion  of  the  island 
was  repossessed  by  Spain.  Christophe  assumed 
the  functions  of  a  monarch  in  1811,  with  the  ti- 
tle of  King  Henri  I.,  and  had  the  office  made  he- 
reditary in  his  family.  Wishing  to  establish 
oommercial  relations  with  Santo  Domingo,  the 


President  of  the  United  States  sent  an  agent  to 
C  h  ristophe  i  n  the  sammer  of  1817.  The  latter  and 
Potion  had  lately  established  friendly  relationH 
between  themselves  in  order  to  present  a  better 
front  against  the  claims  of  the  restored  French 
monarchy.  Instead  of  ordinary  letters  of  cre- 
dence as  between  independent  states,  this  agent 
bore  only  a  simple  certificate  of  his  appointment. 
Christophe  expressed  a  desire  for  friendly  rela- 
tions with  the  United  States,  but,  stjindiug  upon 
his  dignity,  he  dediued  to  enter  into  any  diplo- 
matic relations  u(»t  based  on  the  usual  formalities 
between  independent  nations.  The  United  States 
government  hesitated  to  recognize  the  indepen- 
dence of  Hayti.  The  idea  of  acknowledging  as 
a  nation  a  community  of  colored  people  was  dis- 
tasteful to  the  representatives  of  the  slave-labor 
states,  and  the  mission  of  the  agent  was  a  fail- 
ure. 

Santo  Domingo  and  the  United  States 

(1869).  The  possession  of  territory  by  the  Unit- 
ed States  among  the  West  India  islands  had 
been  considered  desirable  for  a  long  time,  and 
in  1869  the  governments  of  the  United  States 
and  Hayti  conferred  on  the  subject  of  the  an- 
nexation of  the  island  of  Santo  Domingo  to  the 
domain  of  the  Republic.  In  November  (1869)  a 
treaty  to  that  effect  was  made,  but  the  United 
States  Senate  refused  to  ratify  it.  More  infor- 
mation was  needed.  The  President  appointed 
a  commission  to  visit  the  island  and  obtain  it. 
Their  report  in  the  spring  of  1872  did  not  leail 
to  a  rati ticat ion,  and  the  subject  was  droppe<l 
as  a  national  measure.  The  government  of  San- 
to Domingo  ceded  to  a  private  company  (1873) 
a  large  portion  of  the  island,  with  valuable  priv- 
ileges and  franchises.  All  the  public  lands  on 
the  peninsula  of  Samana  and  the  waters  of  Sa- 
mana  Bay,  were  ceded  to  the  Samana  Bay  Com> 
pany. 

Santo  Domingo,  Final  Subjugation  of  the 
Natives  of.  The  natives  had  made  several  at- 
tempts to  I'ecover  their  liberties  from  the  Span- 
ish invaders.  In  1505  Ovando  (which  see)  sum- 
moned the  Spaniards  to  arms  to  subjugate  the 
whole  population  of  the  island.  In  violation 
of  a  treaty,  he  seized  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
island  and  hanged  the  cacique.  A  female  ca- 
cique governed  the  western  province  of  the  isl- 
and. She  had  been  uniformly  khid  towards 
the  Spaniards,  and  was  beloved  by  her  people. 
She  was  falsely  accused  of  a  design  to  extermi- 
nate the  intruders.  With  this  pretext  as  an  ex- 
cuse, Ovando,  under  the  pretence  of  making  her 
a  friendly  visit,  marched  towards  her  province 
with  three  hundred  foot  and  seventy  horsemen. 
The  queen  received  him  with  every  token  of 
honor,  and  feasted  him  for  several  days.  At  a 
preconcerted  signal  the  Spaniards  drew  their 
swords,  rushed  on  the  defenceless  Indians,  bonud 
them  hand  and  foot,  seized  their  beloved  ruler, 
and  setting  fire  to  the  building  in  which  all  the 
guests  had  assembled,  left  the  bound  victims  to 
perish  in  the  flames.  Anacoana,  the  queen,  was 
carried  in  chains  to  the  Spanish  capital,  and 
there,  without  trial,  was  hanged.  This  terrible 
affair  broke  the  spirit  of  the  nation,  and  they 
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never  made  fartber  resistance  to  their  Spanish 
maeters.  The  inhabitants  of  the  island,  supposed 
to  have  nuniberad  100,000  when  Columbus  dis- 
covered it  thirteen  years"  before,  were  now  re- 
duced to  60,000.  The  natives  of  the  Lncayo  Isl- 
autls,  once  numbering  120,000,  had  been  so  wast- 
ed in  the  mines  of  Santo  Domingo  and  Cuba, 
under  the  lash  of  the  Spaniards  and  by  sickness 
and  famine,  that  they  had  become  extinct. 

Saratoga,  Attack  upon.  Late  in  the  fall  of 
1745,  au  expedition  consisting  of  moi*e  than  500 
]?>ench  and  Indians  and  a  few  disaifected  war- 
riors of  the  Six  Nations,  led  by  M.  Marin,  an  ac- 
tive French  officer,  iuva4led  the  upper  valley  of 
the  Hudson,  and  by  their  doings  spread  alarm 
as  far  south  as  the  Hudson  Highlands.  They 
CJinie  down  from  Montreal,  and  reached  Crown 
Point  on  the  28th  of  November,  intending  to 
penetnite  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut.  At  the 
suggestion  of  Father  Piquet,  the  French  Fr4fet 
Jpaatolique  to  Canada,  who  met  the  expedition 
at  Crown  Point,  Marin  determined  to  lead  his 
party  towards  Albany  and  cut  off  the  advanc- 
ing English  settlements.  They  passed  up  Lake 
Cham  plain,  crossetl  over  to  the  Hudson  River, 
destroyed  a  lumber-yard  on  the  site  of  Fort  Ed- 
ward, and  approached  the  thriving  settlement 
of  Saratoga,  at  the  Junction  of  Fish  Creek  and 
the  Hudson.  It  was  a  scattered  little  village, 
composed  mostly  of  the  tenants  of  Philip  Schuy- 
ler, who  owned  mills  and  a  large  landed  estate 
there.  Accompanied  by  Father  Piquet,  Marin, 
having  laid  waste  nearly  fifty  miles  of  English 
settlements,  fell  upon  the  sleeping  villagers  at 
Saratoga  at  midnight  (Nov.  28),  plundered  ev- 
erything of  value,  murdered  Mr.  Schuyler,  burn- 
ed a  small  ungarrisoned  fort  near  by  and  most 
of  the  dwellings,  and  made  one  hundred  and 
nine  men,  women,  and  children  captives.  The 
next  morning,  after  chanting  the  Te  Deum  in  the 
midst  of  the  desolation,  the  marauders  turned 
their  faces  towards  Canaila  with  their  prisoners. 
The  fort  was  rebuilt,  garrisoned,  and  called  Fort 
Clinton;  but  late  in  1747,  unable  to  defend  it 
against  the  French  and  Indians,  it  was  burned 
by  the  English. 

Sargent,  Winthrop,  was  born  at  Glouces- 
ter, Mass.,  May  1, 1753 ;  die<l  on  a  voyage  from 
Natchez  to  Philatlelphia,  Jn ne  3, 1820.  He  grad- 
uates! at  Harvard  Universitj^  in  1771.  He  en- 
tered the  military  service  in  1775,  and  was  cap- 
tain of  Knox's  artillery  regiment  in  March,  1776, 
serving  in  that  branch  during  the  war,  and  en- 
gaging in  the  principal  battles  in  the  North,  at- 
taining the  rank  of  major.  Connected  with  the 
Ohio  Company  (which  see),  in  1786  Congress  ap- 
pointed him  Surveyor  of  the  Northwest  Terri- 
tory, and  he  was  made  its  first  secretary.  He 
'was  St.  Clair's  a<ljntant-geueral  at  the  time  of 
his  defeat  in  1791,  when  he  was  wounded  ;  and 
was  adjutant^general  and  inspector  of  Wayne's 
troops  in  1794-95.  He  was  made  Governor  of 
the  Northwest  Territory  in  1798.  Mr.  Sargent 
was  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences, and  of  the  Philosophical  Society,  Phila- 
delphia. 

BaTBge's  Stattoo,  Battle  at  (1863).    Before 


dawn  of  June  28, 1862,  McClellan's  army  waa 
marching  for  Turkey  Bend,  on  the  James  River, 
in  its  transfer  from  the  Chickahominy  to  the 
James.  General  Keyes  led  the  way  through 
White  Oak  Swamp,  followed  by  Porter's  shat- 
tered corps.  (See  Gatnes'a  MillSy  Battle  of.)  Then 
came  a  train  of  5000  wagons  laden  with  am- 
munition, stores,  and  baggage,  and  a  dn>ve  of 
2500  beef-  cattle.  This  movement  was  so  well 
masked  that  Lee,  who  suspected  McClellan  was 
about  to  give  battle  on  the  northern  side  of 
the  Chickahominy  in  defence  of  his  stores  at  the 
White  House,  or  was  preparing  to  retreat  down 
the  Peninsula,  was  completely  deceived ;  and  it 
was  late  in  the  night  of  the  28th  of  June  when 
the  astounding  fact  was  announced  to  him  that 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  far  on  its  way 
towards  a  new  position  on  the  James  River; 
that  a  large  portion  of  the  stores  at  the  White 
House  had  been  removed ;  and  that  the  remain- 
der, together  with  the  mansion  (his  wife's  prop- 
erty), were  in  flames.  He  immediately  put  in 
opei-ation  measures  to  overtake  and  destroy  the 
retreating  army.  McClellan's  rear-guard,  com- 
posed of  the  divisions  of  Sedgwick,  Richardson, 
Heintzelman,  and  Smith,  of  Fi-anklin's  corps, 
were  at  Savage's  Station,  under  the  general 
command  of  Sumner.  There  they  were  assail- 
ed by  a  Confederate  force  under  Magrnder,  who 
first  attacked  Sedgwick  at  about  nine  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  June  29.  He  was  easily  re- 
pulsed. Supposing  the  Nationals  to  be  advanc- 
ing, he  sent  to  Hnger  for  aid ;  but  finding  they 
wei*e  only  a  covering  party,  these  troops  did  not 
join  him.  By  a  misconception  of  an  order  the 
National  line  had  been  weakened,  and  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  Magruder  fell  upon  the 
Unionists  with  mnch  violence.  He  was  again 
repulsed  by  the  brigades  of  Bums,  Brooke,  and 
Hancock.  The  Sixty -ninth  New  York  and  the 
batteries  of  Pettit,  Osborn,  and  Bramhall  then 
took  an  effective  part  in  the  action,  and  the  bat- 
tle raged  furiously  nnttl  eight  or  nine  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  when  Magrnder  recoiled.  He  had 
expected  aid  from  Jackscm,  but  was  disappoint- 
ed. Darkness  put  an  end  to  the  battle  of  Sav- 
age's Station.  Covered  by  French's  brigade, 
the  National  troops  fell  back  to  White  Oak 
Swamp,  and  by  five  o'clock  in  the  morning 
(June  30)  they  were  beyond  the  creek,  and  the 
bridge,  over  which  nearly  the  whole  Anuy  of 
the  Potomac  had  passed,  was  destroyed  beliind 
them.  2500  wounded  men  had  been  left  at  Sav- 
age's Station. 

Savannah,  Captuuk  of  (1778).  Late  in  1778 
Sir  Henry  CI  intern  despatched  Lieutenant-colo- 
nel Campbell  with  about  2000  men  to  invade 
Georgia.  He  sailed  fi-om  New  York  on  Nov.  27, 
under  convoy  of  a  {Kirtion  of  Commodore  Hyde 
Parker's  fleet.  They  arrived  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Savannah  on  Dec.  23,  and,  after  much  hin- 
derance,  made  their  way  towaixls  Savannah,  op- 
posed by  General  Robert  Howe  with  about  600 
Conthientals  and  a  few  hundred  militia.  Howe 
was  defeated,  and  fled,  pursued  by  the  invaders. 
Savannah  passed  into  the  bauds  of  the  British, 
with  453  prisoners,  48  cannons,  23  mortars,  the 
fort  (with  its  ammunition  and  stoies),  the  ship* 
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ping  in  the  river,  and  a  large  quantity  of  proyi- 1 
Bions.    Tbe  Americans  lost,  in  killed  or  drowned, 
about  100  men ;  the  British,  about  26  killed  and 
wounded.     Howe,  with  the  survivors,  retreated  ' 
into  South  Carolina. 

Savannah,  Evacuation  of.  On  the  11th  of 
July,  1782,  the  British  troops  evacuated  Savan- 
nah, after  an  occupation  of  three  yeara  and  a 
half.  In  consideration  of  the  services  of  Gen- 
eral James  Jackson,  Wayhe,  who  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  Continentals  in  Georgia,  appointed 
him  to  '^receive  the  keys  of  Savannah  from  a 
committee  of  British  officers."  He  did  so,  and 
on  the  same  day  the  American  army  entered 
Savannah,  wheu  royal  i)ower  ceased  in  Georgia 
forever.  Governor  Martin  called  a  special  meet- 
ing, in  Savannah  (Aug.  1),  of  the  Georgia  Legis- 
lature, at  the  house  of  General  Mcintosh.  Very 
soon  the  free  and  independent  State  of  Georgia 
began  its  career. 

BaTannali,  Siege  op  (1779).  In  August,  1779, 
Count  d'Estaing  appeared  off  the  Southern  coasts 
with  twenty-two  ships-of-t he-line.  General  Lin- 
coln, in  c«>mmand  of  the  Southern  army,  was  at 
Charleston,  when  a  Fi*ouch  frigate  came  there 
to  announce  the  arrival  of  the  deet  and  the  ad- 
mirnrs  willingness  to  assist  the  republican  army 
'  in  the  reduction  of  Savannah,  provided  he  should 
not  be  detained  too  long  on  that  dangerous  coast, 
for  he  could  find  neither  roadstead  nor  offing  for 
his  great  ships  of  war.  His  entire  fleet  con- 
sisted of  thirty -three  vessels,  bearing  a  large 
number  of  heavy  gnus.  On  the  appearance  of 
the  fleet  General  Prevost  summoned  the  troops 
from  all  his  outposts  to  the  defence  of  Savan- 
nah, and  three  hundred  negroes  from  the  neigh- 
boring plantations  were  pressed  into  the  service 
in  strengthening  the  fortifications  around  the 
*  town.  Very  soon,  under  the  direction  of  Mojor 
Moncrief,  thirteen  redoubts  and  fifteen  batter- 
ies, with  connecting  lines  of  iutreuchments, 
were  completed,  on  which  seventy-six  cannons 
were  mounted.  Before  them  a  strong  abatis 
was  laid.  Meanwhile  Lincoln  had  marched 
from  Charleston,  and  reached  the  Savannah 
River  on  Sept.  12;  and  on  the  same  day  French 
troops  lauded  below  Savannah  and  marched  up 
to  within  three  miles  of  the  town.  Lincoln  ap- 
proached, and  on  Sept.  23  the  combined  armies 
commenced  a  siege.  D*Estaiug  had  demanded 
a  surrender  of  the  post  on  the  16th,  wUen  Pre- 
vost, honrly  expecting  reinforcements  of  eight 
hundred  men  from  Beaufort,  asked  for  a  truce, 
which  was  nnwisely  granted.  The  reinforce- 
meuts  came,  and  then  Prevost  gave  a  defiant 
refusal.  The  siege,  begun  on  Sept.  23,  lasted 
until  Oct.  8,  with  varying  success.  During  the 
last  five  days  a  heavy  cannonade  and  bombard- 
ment had  been  kept  up  on  the  British  works 
with  very  little  effect.  D'Estaing,  impatient 
of  delay,  then  proposed  to  take  the  place  by 
storm.  Lincoln  reluctantly  agreed  to  the  pro- 
posal, for  there  seemf^d  a  certainty  of  final  vic- 
tory if  the  siege  should  continue.  A  plan  of 
attack  was  revealed  to  Prevost  by  a  citizen  of 
Charleston — a  sergeant  in  Lincoln's  army — and 
gave  the  British  a  great  advantage.    The  aa- 


saalt  was  made  before  dawn  on  Oct.  9  by  tbe 
combined  forces,  4500  strong,  in  three  columns, 
\ei\  respectively  by  D'Estaing,  Count  Dillou, 
and  Huger  (of  Charleston).  They  were  shroud- 
ed in  a  dense  fog  and  covered  by  the  French 
batteries.  Aft«r  five  hours  of  fierce  conflict 
there  was  a  truce  for  the  purpose  of  burying 
the  dead.  Already  one  thousand  of  the  Ameri- 
cans and  Frenchmen  had  been  killed  or  wound- 
ed. Among  the  latter  was  D'Estaing,  who 
was  carried  to  his  camp.  Count  Pulaski,  at 
the  head  of  his  legion,  was  mortally  wounded 
by  a  grape-shot.  During  the  truce  D^Estaing 
and  Lincoln  held  a  consultation.  The  former, 
having  lost  many  men,  wished  to  abaudou  the 
siege ;  the  latter,  confident  of  final  succt^ss,  wish- 
ed to  continue  it.  D'Estaing  poiutivoly  refused 
to  remain  any  longer,  and  on  tbe  evening  of 
Oct.  18  the  allies  withdrew,  the  French  to  their 
ships,  and  the  Americans  to  Znbley's  Ferr3',  on 
the  Savannah.  Lincoln  retreated  to  Charles- 
ton, and  the  French  fleet  sailed  for  France  at 
tbe  beginning  of  November.  The  allied  armies 
lost  over  one  thousand  men,  the  British  only 
one  hundred  and  twenty.  Thus  closed  the  cam- 
paign of  1779. 

Savannah,  The  Privateer.  The  most  nota- 
ble of  the  Confederate  privateers  at  the  begin- 
niug  of  our  Civil  War  (1861)  was  the  Saranuah, 
Captain  T.  H.  Baker,  of  Charle8t4)n,  S.  C.  Sbe 
was  a  little  schooner  Vhich  had  done  duty  in 
Charleston  harbor  as  a  pilot -boat,  only  fifty- 
four  tons'  burden.  She  sallied  out  of  Charles- 
ton harbor  at  the  close  of  May,  1861,  captured  a 
Maine  merchant  brig,  and  proceeded  in  search 
of  other  prizes.  On  June  3  she  full  in  with  the 
National  brig  PetTffj  which  she  mistook  for  a 
merchant-vessel,  but,  discovering  her  mistake, 
attempted  to  escape.  After  a  sharp  fight  the 
Savannah  was  captured  and  sent  to  New  York. 
She  was  the  first  vessel  captured  bearing  tbe 
Confederat-e  flag.  Her  captain  aud  crew  were 
trie<l  for  piracy  in  New  York,  under  the  procla- 
mation of  Pi-esident  Lincoln  of  April  19,  1861. 
(See  Confederate  Privateers,)  Preuident  Davis, 
in  a  letter  to  President  Lincoln,  threatened  to 
deal  with  prisoners  in  his  hands  precisely  as 
the  captain  and  crew,  of  the  Savannah  should 
be  dealt  with.  He  held  Colonel  Michael  Corco- 
ran, of  the  Sixty-ninth  New  York  (Irish)  Regi- 
ment, and  others  as  hostages,  to  suffer  death 
in  case  that  penalty  should  be  inflicted  on  the 
prisoners  of  the  Savannah.  The  case  attracted 
much  attention  at  home  and  abroad,  and  in  the 
British  Parliament  it  was  argued  that,  as  the 
Confederates  possessed  belligerent  rights  (see 
Qneen  Victotia^e  Proclamatum)^  the  priAi)ner8  were 
privateers,  not  pirates.  Judge  C.  P.  Daly,  of 
New  York,  argued  that  they  were  on  tbe  same 
level  in  the  grade  of  guilt  with  every  Confed- 
erate soldier,  and  that  if  one  must  suffer  death 
for  piracy t  the  other  must  snffer  death  for  trea- 
son ;  and  the  government  having  so  far  conced- 
ed belligereut  rights  to  the  Confederates  as  to 
exchange  prisoners  of  war,  it  could  not  con- 
sistently make  a  distinction  between  prisoners 
taken  on  laud  and  on  the  sea.  He  recommend- 
ed, aa  a  measure  of  expediency,  that  the  Presi- 
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dent  dhonld  treat  the  prisoners  as  ''  privateers- 
men  "  and  prisoners  of  war.  This  recommenda- 
tion was  followed. 

Savings -banks.  The  first  regular  institu- 
tion of  this  kind  was  established  at  Hamburg 
in  1778.  The  next  was  at  Berne,  Switzerland, 
in  1787.  The  oldest  savings-bank  in  the  world, 
still  in  existence,  was  founded  at  Zurich,  Switz- 
erland, in  1803.  The  first  savings-bank  in  the 
United  States  was  established  in  Philadelphia 
in  1816,  and  yet  (1880)  exists  as  a  flourishing 
institution.  It  was  called  the  *' Philadelphia 
Savings  Fnnd  Society."  It  held  on  deposit  on 
Jan.  1,  1875,  $10,275,752.  The  second  savings- 
bank  was  established  iu  Boston  the  same  year, 
and  the  thii'd  in  New  York  in  1819.  The  banks 
are  regulated  by  state  laws,  and  the  average 
rate  of  interest  paid  by  them  is  five  per  cent. 
A  careful  estimate  placed  the  number  of  depos- 
itors in  the  now  numerous  savings-banks  in  the 
United  States  in  1875  at  2,164,263,  and  the  ag- 
gregate amount  of  deposits  at  $810,096,745.  The 
largest  number  of  depositors  in  one  state,  and 
the  largest  amount  deposited,  were  in  the  State 
of  New  York^  the  former  being  872,408,  and  the 
latter  $304,000,000. 

Bazton,  Rufus,  was  bom  at  Deerfield,  Mass., 
Oct  19,  1824,  and  graduated  at  West  Point  in 
1849.  In  1853  he  led  a  surveying-party  across 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  afterwards  was  em- 
ployed in  the  Coast  Survey.  He  was  with  Cap- 
tain Lyon  at  St.  Louis  when  the  Civil  War  broke 
out,  and  was  prominent  in  breaking  up  ^*  Camp 
Jackson "  (which  see).  He  was  with  McClel- 
lan  in  western  Virginia,  and  then  with  General 
Sherman  iu  the  South  as  quartermaster-general. 
He  was  in  command  at  Harper^s  Ferry  a  while, 
and,  as  brigadier-general  (April  15, 1862),  he  was 
made  Military  Governor  of  the  Department  of 
the  South,  serving  in  that  capacity  from  1862  to 
1865.  In  March,  1865,  he  was  breveted  briga- 
dier-general Unit>ed  States  Army. 

Saybrook  (Conn.),  Attack  upon  (1814). 
Early  in  April,  1814,  a  number  of  British  barges, 
supimsed  to  contain  about  two  hundred  and 
twenty  men,  entered  the  Connecticnt  River, 
passed  np  seven  or  eight  miles,  and  landed  at 
a  place  called  Pettipaug  (a  part  of  Saybrook), 
where  the  invaders  destroyed  nbont  twenty-five 
vessels.  This  disaster  caused  the  Governor  of 
Connecticut  (Smith)  to  call  ont  the  militia  for 
the  defence  of  the  sea-coast  of  the  state. 

Say-Brook,  Fort.  On  his  arrival  at  Boston 
in  1635,  John  Wiiithrop,  son  of  the  Governor  of 
Massachusetts,  bearing  a  commission  from  Lord 
Say  and  Seal  and  Lord  Brook  to  begin  a  settle- 
ment on  the  Connecticut  River  and  to  be  gov- 
enior  there,  sent  a  bark  of  thirty  tons,  with 
twenty  men,  to  take  possession  of  the  month  of 
the  river  and  begin  a  fortification  there.  He 
brought  with  him  from  England  men,  ordnance, 
ammunition,  and  $10,000  for  the  purpose.  A 
few  days  after  the  arrival  of  the  English  at  the 
month  of  the  river,  a  Dutch  vessel  sent  from 
Manhattan  (which  see)  appeared,  with  the  de- 
sign of  taking  possession  of  the  same  spot.  The 
English,  having  two  pieces  of  cannon  already  j 


mounted,  would  not  allow  the  Dutch  to  land. 
The  fort  erected  by  the  English  was  called  Say- 
Brook,  in  honor  of  the  proprietors  of  the  land. 

Saybrook  Platform.  A  colonial  synod  wos 
held  at  Saybrook,  Sept.  9,  1703,  by  legislative 
command,  to  frame  an  ecclesiastical  constitu- 
tion. That  synod  agreed  that  the  confession 
of  faith  assented  to  by  the  synod  in  Boston  iu 
1680  be  recommended  to  the  General  Assembly, 
at  the  next  session,  for  their  public  testimony  to 
it  as  the  faith  of  the  churches  of  the  Connecticut 
colony;  and  that  the  heads  of  agreement  as- 
sented to  by  the  united  niiuistei's,  formerly  called 
Presbyterian  and  Congregational,  be  observed 
throughout  the  colony.  It  also  agreed  on  arti- 
cles for  the  administration  of  church  discipline. 
This  was  called  the  **  Saybrook  Platform.^'  In 
October  the  Legislature  of  Connecticut  passed 
an  act  adopting  the  platform  then  constructed 
as  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  the  colony. 
This  system,  so  closely  Presbyterian,  was  fa- 
vored by  the  Latitndinarians  (which  see),  be- 
cause it  diminished  the  influence  of  unrestrain- 
ed and  bigoted  church  members  and  gave  the 
more  intelligent  members  greater  weight  iu 
church  affairs. 

Soale  of  Prices  for  Army  Supplies.  Ther^ 
was  so  much  embarrassment  and  dissatisfaction 
in  the* purchase  of  army  supplies,  owing  to  the 
depreciation  of  Continental  paper-money,  that 
Washington's  recommendations  to  Congress  on 
the  subject  were  acted  upon  by  that  body. 
They  recommended  a  convention  of  delegates 
fi-oni  eight  Northern  States.  They  met  at  New 
Haven  (Jan.  8, 1778),  and  agreed  upon  a  scale  of 
prices,  according  to  which  provisions  and  cloth- 
ing were  to  be  paid  for  by  the  army  commissa- 
ries. Some  of  the  states  attempted  to  enforce 
the  New  Haven  scale  of  prices  on  evei*ything, 
but,  like  former  efforts,  these  failed.  (See  New 
England  Convention.) 

Scammel,  Alexander,  was  bom  at  Mendon, 
Mass.,  March  24, 1747;  died  at  Williamsburg, Va., 
Oct.  6, 1781.  He  gradnated  at  Harvard  Univer- 
sity in  1769.  He  taught  school,  practised  sur- 
veying, and  became  proprietor  of  the  town  of 
Shapleigh,  Me.  In  1775  he  was  studying  law 
with  General  Sullivan,  when  he  left  his  books 
and  Joined  the  army  at  Cambridge  as  Sullivan's 
brigade-mnjor.  He  was  with  him  in  the  battle 
of  Long  Island  (which  see),  and  of  Trenton  and 
Princeton ;  was  especially  distinguished  at  Sar- 
atoga; and  from  1778  to  1781  was  adjutant- 
general  of  the  army.  He  commanded  a  regi- 
ment of  light  infantry  in  the  siege  of  Yorktown, 
where  he  was  surprised,  and  surrendered,  but 
was  so  badly  wounded  that  he  died  a  few  days 
afterwards. 

Sohenck,  Jamks  F.,  was  bom  in  Ohio,  June 
19, 1807.  He  entered  the  United  States  Navy  iu 
1825 ;  served  on  the  Pacific  coast  with  Stockton 
during  the  Mexican  War;  and  commanded  the 
East  India  squadron  in  1860-61.  He  was  after- 
wards engaged  in  the  blockading  service,  and 
was  in  command  of  a  division  in  Porter's  fleet 
in  the  attacks  on  Fort  Fisher.  He  was  made 
rear-admiral  on  the  retired  list  in  July,  1870. 
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Bchenok,  Robert  Gumming,  brother  of  Ad- 
miral Scbeiick,  was  bom  at  Fraiikliu,  Warren 
Co.,  O.,  Oct.  4, 1809.  He  gradiiateil  at  Miami 
University  in  1&Z7 ;  was  acliuitted  to  the  bar  in 
1831,  and  settleil  in  Dayton.  In  1840  he  was 
in  the  Ohio  Legislature;  and  from  1843  to  1851 
he  was  a  member  of  Congress,  when  he  went  as 
American  Minister  to  Brazil,  where  he  took  part 
in  the  negotiation  of  several  treaties  in  South 
America.  In  1861  he  entered  the  field  as  brig- 
adier-general of  volunteers  (May  17),  and  had 
his  first  encounter  with  the  insurgents  near 
Vienna,  Va.  (which  see).  He  was  engaged  in 
the  battle  of  Bull's  Run ;  then  served  in  west- 
em  Virginia ;  and  after  the  battle  at  Cross  Keys 
(which  see)  Fremont  placed  him  in  command 
of  a  division.  In  the  battle  of  Groveton,  or  sec- 
ond battle  of  Bull's  Run  (which  see),  he  had  his 
right  arm  shattered  by  a  ball.  In  September, 
1862,  he  was  promoted  to  major-general,  and  a 
little  later  was  in  command  at  Baltimore.  From 
186!)  to  1871  he  was  a  member  of  Congress,  and 
in  the  latter  year  was  appointed  minister  to 
England,  which  post  he  held  until  1876. 

Schenectady,  Destruction  of.  Count  Fron- 
tenac  arrived  in  Canada  as  governor  by  reap- 
))oiutnient  iu  October,  1689.  He  brought  with 
him  troops  and  supplies  and  a  plan  for  the  in- 
vasion and  occupation  of  New  York.  Invasions 
by  the  Iroquois  had  reduced  Canada  to  great 
distress,  and  his  arrival  was  timely  relief.  Frou- 
tenac  was  about  seventy  years  of  age,  but  jkw- 
sessed  the  vigor  and  buoyancy  of  a  young  man. 
(See  FrontenaCj  LouU  de  Buade,)  He  set  to  work 
with  energy  to  carry  the  war  into  the  British 
colonies  by  land  and  sea.  His  first  organized 
war*  party  was  composed  chiefly  of  Mohawks 
converted  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  who  were 
settled  near  Montreal.  They  were  acquaintetl 
with  the  settlements  about  Albany.  These  Mo- 
liawks,  with  a  number  of  Frenchmen,  were  sent 
to  attack  these  settlements.  They  traversed 
the  wooded  wilderness  southward  among  deep 
snows,  and,  after  a  march  of  twenty  days,  ap- 
proached Schenectady,  a  Dutch  village  in  the 
Mohawk  valley,  and  tiie  outpost  of  the  settle- 
ments at  Albany.  There  were  about  forty 
houses  enclosed  in  a  palisade,  but,  unaware  of 
danger,  the  gates  were  left  open,  and  the  people 
were  sleeping  soundly,  when,  on  the  night  of 
Feb.  8, 1690,  the  invaders  entered  the  village  si- 
lently, separated  into  several  bands.  The  hor- 
rid signal  of  the  war-whoop  was  given,  and  the 
attack  began.  Doors  were  broken  open,  indis- 
criminate slaughter  ensued,  and  the  houses  were 
set  on  fire.  Sixty  men,  women,  and  children 
were  slain,  twenty-seven  were  taken  prisoners, 
and  the  remainder  fled,  half-naked,  through  a 
driving  snow-storm,  to  Albany,  sixteen  miles 
distant.  The  cold  was  so  intense  that  many 
lost  their  limbs  by  frost.  This  raid  created  iu- 
teuse  alarm. 

Sohofield,  John  McAllister,  was  born  in 
Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  29,  18:U,  and 
graduated  at  West  Point  in  1853,  where  he  was 
instructor  in  natural  philosophy  for  five  years. 
Under  leave  of  absence  he  was  filling  a  like  po- 


sition in  the  Washington  University,  Mo.,  when 
the  Civil  War  bmke  out.  He  was  chief  of  Ly- 
on's staif  at  Wilson's  Creek  (which  see),  and  in 
November,  1861,  was  made  brigadier-general  of 
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volunteers,  commanding  the  Missouri  militia. 
In  April,  1862,  he  commanded  the  District  of 
Missouri,  and  in  October  the  Army  of  the  Fron- 
tier, with  which  he  drove  the  organized  Confed- 
erate forces  into  Arkansas.  In  November,  1862, 
he  was  made  major-general  of  volunteei-s.  In 
the  Atlanta  campaign,  iu  1864,  he  was  conspicu- 
ous; also  in  the  camiuiign  against  Hood  in  Ten- 
nessee (see  Franlclinf  Battle  of),  until  the  battle 
of  Nashville  (which  see),  when  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  North  Carolina,  taking  possession  of 
Wilmington,  and  was  active  until  the  surrender 
of  Johnston  (which  see).  He  was  breveted  ma- 
jor-general United  States  Army  in  March,  1866, 
and  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  First  Mili- 
tary District  in  1867.  He  was  Secretary  of  War 
ad  intenm  on  the  resignation  of  General  Grant  in 
1^68,  and  was  confirmed  in  May.  He  resigned  in 
1869,  and  was  assigned  to  the  Department  of  Mis- 
souri. 

School  Diflrtxict  Libraries  were  first  estab- 
lished in  the  State  of  New  York  in  1837,  when 
the  Legislature  appropriated  for  the  purpose 
$200,000  annually  for  three  years,  and  hiis  since, 
for  the  support  of  these  free  district  libraries, 
annually  appropriated  $55,000.  Each  district  is 
authorized  to  levy  a  small  tax  annually  for  the 
same  purpose.  The  number  of  volumes  in  these 
libraries  in  1876  was  about  a  million.  Other 
states  have  followed  the  example  of  New  York. 

School  of  Pine  Arts,  First,  PROJi-xrrKD  in 
America.  In  1622  Edward  Palmer,  a  native  of 
Gloucestershire,  Eng.,  obtained  from  the  Lon- 
don Company  a  grant  of  land  in  Virginia,  and 
from  the  Plymouth  Company  a  tract  in  New 
England.  Mr.  Palmer  died  late  in  1624,  Just 
before  his  death  he  made  provision  in  a  will  for 
the  establishment,  conditionally,  of  a  **  universi- 
ty" in  Virginia,  with  which  was  to  be  connect- 
ed a  school  of  fine  art«.  His  will,  dat«d  Nov.  22 
(O.  S.),  1624,  provided  for  the  descent  of  his 
lands  in  Virginia  and  New  England  to  his  sons 
and  nephews,  saying:  ^'But  if  all  issue  fails, 
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then  all  eaid  land  is  to. remain  for  the  found- 
ing and  maintenance  of  a  nniversity  and  snch 
BchoolH  in  Virginia  as  shall  there  be  erected  (see 
Henrico  College),  and  the  university  shall  be  call- 
ed 'Academia  Virginiensis  Oxoniensis."'  Af- 
ter providing  for  scholarships  in  the  university 
for  the  male  descendants  of  his  grandfather,  Mr. 
Palmer's  will  provided  ^^  that  the  scholars  of 
the  said  nniversity,  for  the  avoiding  of  idleness, 
shall  have  two  painters,  the  one  for  oil-colors 
and  the  other  for  water-colors,  who  shall  be  ad- 
mitted fellows  of  the  same  college,  to  the  end 
and  intent  that  the  said  scholam  shall  or  may 
learn  the  art  of  painting;  and  fnrtlier,  my  will 
and  mind  is  that  two  grinders,  the  one  for  oil- 
colors  and  the  other  for  water-colors,  and  also 
oil  and  gnm-waters,  shall  be  furnished,  from 
time  to  time,  at  the  cost  and  charges  of  the  said 
college."  Mr.  Palmer  purchased  a  picturesque 
island  in  the  Snsquehanna,  opposite  the  present 
village  of  Havre-de-Grace,  Md.,  which  was  origi- 
nally calle<l  Palmer's  Island.  It  is  now  Wat- 
son's Island.  There  Mr.  Palmer  expected  the 
univei'sity  and  school  of  fine  arts  to  be  estab- 
lished. The  family  of  Edward  Palmer  had  been 
identified  with  Warwickshire  ftom  the  time  of 
William  the  Conqueror.  He  was  married  to  a 
relative  of  the  same  name.  Of  this  marriage 
Thomas  Fuller,  author  of  Worthies  of  England, 
wrote : 

"  Falmero  Palmem  nnbil;  sic  nabilis  amnis 
Auctior  a(^imcli8  uobilitatis  aquis— " 

''A  Palmer  maiden  is  wedded  to  a  Palmer;  as 
a  full  river  is  enlarged  by  the  added  waters  of 
excellence."  Edward  Palmer's  sister  was  the 
mother  of  the  unfortunate  poet  Thomas  Over- 
bury,  who  was  poisoned  (161.3)  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  vile  Countess  of  Essex,  afterwai*tls 
Lady  Somerset.  Dnring  the  later  years  of  his 
life  Palmer  resided  in  London,  and  his  collec- 
tion of  rarities  and  ancient  Greek  and  Roman 
coins  was  well  known  among  literary  men.  Ful- 
ler says :  ''  His  plenteous  estate  afforded  him 
opportunity  to  put  forward  the  ingenuity  im- 
planted by  nature  for  the  public  good,  resolv- 
ing to  erect  an  academy  in  Virginia.  In  order 
whereunto  he  purchased  nn  island,  called  Palm- 
er's Island  to  this  day  [1662]."  Tliis  school  of 
tine  arts  in  America  was  projected  years  before 
Dean  Berkeley  projected  bis  college  in  the  Ber- 
mudas (see  Berkeley,  George)  and  brought  John 
Smybert  with  him  to  cultivate  art  therein.  (See 
Smgbert,  John.) 

Sohoolorall;  Henrt  Rowe,  LL.D.,  was  born 
at  Watervliet,  N.  Y.,  March  28,  1793;  died  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  Dec.  10,  1864.  His  ancestor 
who  first  settled  in  America  was  a  school-teach- 
er named  Calcraft,  and  he  wn«  popularly  named 
Schoolcraft.  Henry  studied  chemistry  and  min- 
eralogy in  Union  College  in  1807-8.  In  1817-18 
he  took  a  scientific  tour  in  the  West,  and  made 
a  fine  mineralogical  and  geological  collection, 
publishing,  in  1819,  A  View  of  the  Lead  Mines  of 
Missouri,  which  was  enhirged  and  published 
(18&3)  under  the  title  of  Scenes  and  Adventures  in 
the  Semi- Alpine  Regions  of  the  Ozark  Mountains  of 
Missouri  and  Arkansas.  In  1820  he  was  geologist 
of  an  exploring  expedition,  under  General  Cass, 


to  the  Lake  Superior  copper  region.  He  was 
also  on  a  commission  to  treat  with  the  Indians 
at  Chicago.  In  1823  he  was  made  Indian  agent 
at  the  Falls  of  St.  Mary,  and  afterwards  at  Mack- 
inaw, where  he  married  an  accomplished  young 
woman,  a  granddaughter  of  an  Indian  chief.  He 
founded  the  Historical  Society  of  Midliigan  in 
1828;  the  Algio  Society,  at  Detroit,  in  1831,  be- 
fore which  he  deliveretl  two  lectures  on  the 
grammatical  construction  of  the  Indian  lan- 
guages. These,  translated  into  fYench  by  Du- 
ponceau  and  presented  to  the  French  Institute, 
procured  for  Schoolcraft  a  gold  medal  from  that 
institution.  He  published  several  works  on  In- 
dian literature,  as  well  as  fiction,  and  in  1832  he 
led  a  second  government  expedition  to  discover 
the  real  chief  source  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
which  was  found  to  be  Lake  Itasca.  In  a  trea- 
ty with  the  Indians  on  the  Upper  Lakes  in  1836 
he  procured  the  cession  of  sixteen  million  acres 
of  land  to  the  United  States,  and  he  was  ap- 
pointed Chief  Disbursing  Agent  for  the  North- 
em  Department.  After  visiting  Europe,  he  was 
employed  by  the  State  of  New  York  in  nuiking 
a  census  and  collecting  statistics  of  the  Six  Na- 
tions (which  see),  and  in  1847  he  was  employed 
by  authority  of  Congress  in  the  preparation  of 
a  work,  of  which  six  volumes  have  appeared, 
entitled.  Historical  and  Statistical  Information  Re- 
specting the  Hiktory,  Condition,  and  Prospects  of 
the  Indian  Tithes  of  the  United  States.  He  wrote 
Personal  Memoirs  of  a  Residence  of  Thirty  Years 
with  the  Indian  THbes  on  the  Ameiican  Frontiers 
(1863),  and  several  other  works  on  the  red  race. 
The  Indian  Fairy  Book,  compiled  from  his  manu- 
scripts, was  pnblished  in  1868. 

Schiirz,  Carl,  was  born  near  Cologne,  Ger- 
many, March  2,  1829.  He  studied  at  the  gyni- 
luisinm  at  Cologne  and  at  the  University  of 
Bonn.  With  other  students  he  engaged  in  the 
revolutionary  movements  in  1848 ;  joined  Gott- 
fried Kinkle  in  publishing  a  liberal  newspaper, 
and,  after  the  failure  of  an  attempt  at  insurrec- 
tion at  Bonn  (1849),  both  were  compelled  to  fly. 
Schurz  afterwards  made  his  way  to  Switzerland. 
Finally,  on  the  night  of  Nov*  6, 1850,  he  rescued 
Kinkle  from  the  fortress  of  Spaudan,  escaped 
to  the  sea,  and  took  passage  in  a  schooner  for 
Leith.  Thence  Schurz  went  to  Paris;  thence 
to  London,  in  1851,  where  ho  was  a  teacher  until 
the  summer  of  1852,  when  he  came  to  America, 
landing  at  Philadelphia.  There  he  i-emained 
three  years,  and  then  settled  at  Ma<lison,  Wis. 
In  the  presidential  campaign  of  1856  he  became 
a  noted  German  orator,  and  in  1858  he  began  to 
make  public  speeches  in  English.  He  soon  af- 
terwards became  a  lawyer  at  Milwaukee,  and, 
in  the  winter  of  1859-60,  he  was  recognized  as 
one  of  the  most  popular  lecturers.  He  took  a 
leading  part  in  the  Republican  National  Con- 
vention in  1860,  when  Mr.  Lincoln  was  nominat- 
ed for  President,  and  made  effective  speeches 
during  the  campaign.  After  his  inauguration 
(March,  1861),  Mr.  Lincoln  appointed  him  min- 
ister to  Spain,  but  he  retnrned  to  the  United 
States  in  December,  resigned  the  office  of  minis- 
ter, became  a  brigadier-general  of  volunteers, 
in  April,  1862,  and  miyor-general  in  March,  1863. 
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He  was  in  command  of  a  division  in  the  battle 
of  Groveton,  or  second  battle  of  Bull's  Run,  and 
at  Chancellorsville,  and  was  temporarily  in  com- 
mand of  the  Eleventh  Corps  at  the  battle  of  Get- 
tysbnrg)  afterwards  taking  part  in  the  battle  of 
Chattanooga  (which  see).  After  the  war  Gen- 
eral Schnrz  resumed  the  practice  of  law  in  Wash- 
ington, and  was  for  some  time  the  Washington 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Dnbune.  In  1866 
he  was  sent  to  the  South  as  a  commissioner  to 
examine  and  report  on  the  condition  of  the 
SoiUhern  Statej),  especially  upon  the  condition 
of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau.  His  report  was  sub- 
mitted to  Congress.  In  the  same  year  be  found- 
ed the  Detroit  Post,  and  in  1867  he  became  edit- 
or of  a  German  paper  published  in  St.  Louis. 
He  labored  earnestly  for  the  nomination  and 
election  of  General  Grant  for  the  Presidency  of 
the  Unite<l  Staten,  and,  in  January,  1869,  he  was 
chosen  United  States  Senator  from  Missouri  for 
the  term  ending  in  1875.  In  that  body  he  op- 
posed some  of  the  leading  measures  of  President 
Grant's  administration,  and  took  a  prominent 
part-  in  the  organization  known  as  ^^  Liberal  Re- 
publicans,'' which  nominated  Mr.  Greeley  for 
President.  General  Schnrz  visited  Europe  in 
1873  and  1875.  In  March,  1877,  he  was  called  to 
the  cabinet  of  President  Hayes  as  Secretary  of 
the  Interior. 

Schuyler  and  a  Counoil  of  Officers.  When 
Willett  reached  Schuylei-'s  camp  with  Ganse- 
voort's  call  for  relief  (see  Fort  Schuyler,  Siege  of\ 
the  general  called  a  council  of  officers  and  pro- 
posed to  send  a  detachment  up  the  Mohawk  val- 
ley. The  officers  opposed  the  measure,  because 
the  army  was  then  too  weak  to  successfully  op- 
pose Burgoyne.  The  general  persisted  in  his  opin- 
ion of  the  wisdom  and  humanity  of  the  measui*e, 
and,  while  walking  the  floor  with  greot  anxiety, 
he  heard  one  of  the  officers  say,  in  a  Imlf-wbisper, 
"  He  means  to  weaken  the  army."  This  charge 
of  implied  treason  aroused  his  anger  so  fiercely 
that,  unconsciously  biting  a  clay-pipe  he  was 
smoking  into  several  pieces,  he  exclaimed,  in  a 
tone  that  awed  the  whole  company  into  silence, 
"  Gentlemen,!  shall  take  the  responsibility  upon 
myself.  Where  is  the  brigadier  who  will  take 
command  of  the  relief?  I  shall  beat  up  for  vol- 
unteers to-morrow."  General  Arnold  inmiedi- 
ntely  stepped  forward,  and  before  noon  the  fol- 
lowing day  eight  hundred  volunteers  were  on 
the  march.  The  fort  was  relieved,  and  Bur- 
goyne thereby  received  a  deadly  blow. 

Schuyler  and  Oates.  Gate«,  piqued  by  the 
omission  of  the  Continental  Congress  to  appoint 
him  one  of  the  major-generals  in  the  army  (June, 
1775),  but  only  luljutant-general,  with  rank  of 
brigadier,  indulged  in  unworthy  intrigues  for 
promotion.  He  was  a  favorite  with  some  of 
the  leading  men  in  Congress  from  New  England, 
and  very  soon  a  Gat-es  faction  appeared  in  that 
body.  When  disaster  overwhelmed  the  repub- 
lican army  in  Canada  he  was  sent  thither,  by 
order  of  Congress,  to  take  command  of  it,  and, 
because  his  power  was  independent  while  the 
troops  were  in  Canada,  he  assumed  that  his  com- 
mand would  be  iudei)endent  in  any  part  of*the 


Northern  Department.  When  the  troope  were 
out  of  Canada  he  assumed  that  independence. 
Schuyler  questioned  his  powers,  and  Congreas 
was  compelled  to  tell  Gates  that  he  was  subor- 
dinate to  Schuyler.  Late  in  the  year  (1776)  he 
repaired  to  the  Congress  at  Baltimore  and  re- 
newed his  intrigues  so  successfully  that,  on  ac- 
count of  false  charges  against  Schuyler,  he  was 
appointed  his  successor  in  the  command  of  the 
Northern  Department  in  the  spring  of  1777.  The 
report  of  a  comuii  ttee  of  inquiry  caused  Schuyler's 
reinstatement  a  few  weeks  afterwards.  Gatee 
was  angry,  and  wrote  impertinent  letters  to  his 
superiors.  He  refused  to  serve  under  Schnyler, 
who  had  always  treated  him  with  the  most  gener- 
ous courtesy,  but  hastened  to  the  Congress,  then 
again  in  Philadelphia,  and,  by  the  misrepresen- 
tation of  one  of  his  faction,  was  admitted  to  the 
floor  of  that  body,  where  he  so  conducted  him- 
self as  to  receive  rebuke.  A  conspiracy  for  the 
removal  of  Schuyler  and  the  appointment  of 
Gates  in  his  place,  soon  ripened  into  action.  The 
evacuation  of  Ticonderoga  early  in  July  (1777) 
was  charged  to  Schuyler's  inefficiency,  and  he 
was  even  charged,  indirect]3%  with  treason.  So 
great  became  the  clamor  against  him,  especial- 
ly from  the  constituents  of  Gates's  friends  in 
Congress  from  New  England,  that,  early  in  Au- 
gust, those  friends  procured  Schuyler's  removal 
and  the  appointment  of  Gates  to  his  place.  The 
patriotic  Schuyler,  unmoved  in  his  sense  of  duty 
by  this  rank  injustice,  received  Gates  kindly  and 
offered  his  services  to  the  new  commander,  who 
treated  the  general  with  the  greatest  coolness. 
The  victories  over  Burgoyne  soon  ensued,  the 
whole  preparation  for  which  had  been  made  by 
Schuyler.  (See  Bemu's  Heights,  First  Battle  of.) 
Schuyler,  Attempted  Abduction  op.  In  the 
summer  of  1781  General  Schuyler,  withdrawn 
from  military  service,  was  at  his  home,  just  on 
the  southern  verge  of  the  city  of  Albany.  Plans 
had  been  matured  for  seizing  Schuyler,  Govern- 
or Clinton,  and 
other  leading  re- 
publicans of  the 
state.  In  August, 
1781,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  ab- 
duct Schuyler  by 
Walter  M«*yer,  a 
Tory,  who  had 
eaten  bread  at  the 
general's  table. 
The  object  of  these 
seizures  was  to 
have  notable  pris- 
oners to  exchange 
for  British  cap- 
tives. Meyer,  at 
the  head  of  a  band 
of  Tories,  Canadi- 
ans, and  Indians, 
repaired  to  the 
neighborhood  of 
Albany,  where  he  seized  a  Dutch  laborer  and 
learned  from  him  the  precise  condition  of  affairs 
at  Schuyler's  house.  He  was  allowed  to  depart 
after  taking  an  oath  of  secrecy,  but;  with  a  men- 
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tal  reseryation,  he  warned  the ,  general,  and 
Schuyler  and  his  family  were  on  the  alert.  Just 
at  twilight  of  a  saltry  August  evening,  a  servant 
told  the  genei-al  that  a  stranger  at  the  back  gate 
desired  to  speak  to  him.  He  comprehended  the 
errand.  The  doors  of  the  house  were  immedi- 
ately closed  and  barred,  the  family  went  to  the 
second  story,  and  the  general  hastened  to  his 
room  for  his  fire  -  arms.    From  the  window  he 


OATHlRnK  T.  B.  OOOHBin. 

perceived  that  the  house  was  surrounded  by 
armed  men.  They  were  Meyer  and  his  gang. 
To  arouse  his  guard  (three  of  whom  were  asleep 
on  the  grass),  and,  perchance,  to  alarm  the  town, 
he  tired  a  pistol  from  his  window.  At  the  same 
moment  Indians  burst  open  the  doors  below. 
All  these  movements  occurred  in  the  space  of  a 
few  minutes.  Mrs.  Schuyler  perceived  that  in 
the  confusion  in  going  up-stairs  she  had  left  her 
infant  (afterwards  Mrs.  C.  Y.  B.  Cochrane,  of 
II.-30 


Oswego,  N.  Y.,  where  she  died  in  Angnst,  1857)  in 
the  cradle  below.  She  was  about  to  rush  to  the 
rescue  of  her  child,  when  the  general  restrained 
her.  Her  life  was  of  more  value  than  that  of 
the  infant.  Her  little  daughter  Margaret  (af- 
terwards the  wife  of  General  Stephen  Van  Rens- 
selaer, the  "patroon")  ran  down  the  stairs, 
snatched  the  baby  from  the  cradle,  and  bore 
it  up  iu  safety.  As  she  was  ascending  an  In- 
dian threw  his  tomahawk  at  her. 
It  went  near  the  baby's  head, 
through  her  dress,  and  stuck  in 
the  stair -railing,  the  mark  of 
which  may  yet  be  seen.  At  the 
same  moment  one  of  the  mis- 
creants, supposing  her  to  be  a 
servant,  called  out,  "Wench! 
wench !  whei-e  is  your  master  ?" 
With  quick  presence  of  mind, 
she  replied,  "  Gone  to  alarm  the 
town."  The  Tories  were  then 
in  the  dining-room,  engaged  in 
plunder.  The  general  threw  up 
his  window  and  called  out,  loud- 
ly, as  to  a  multitude, "  Come  on, 
my  brave  fellows ;  surround  the 
house  and  secure  the  villains 
who  are  plundering."  The  ma- 
rauders retreated  iu  haste,  carry- 
ing away  with  them  a  quantity 
of  silver-plate.  Three  of  the 
guards  fought  lustily,  but  were 
overpowered  and  carried  away 
prisouera.  When  they  were  ex- 
changed the  generous  and  grateful 
Schuyler  gave  each  of  them  a  farm  iu 
atoga  County. 

Schuyler,  Colonel  Peter,  and  Indians  in 
EnijLAMi.  I  u  1710  the  Legislature  of  New  York 
fcent  II  iiR'iiiorial  to  Queen  Ann^  on  the  subject  of 
Frt-ui'b  uii^roochmentA,  by  the  baud  of  Colonel 
Teller  SL'hiiyler,  of  Albany.  He  took  with  him 
Q  aaclieni  of  eiich  of  the  Five  Nations.  In  London 
these  dusky  ** kings,"  as  they  were  called,  at- 
irmti'il  a  ^reat  deal  of  attention.  Multitudes 
fi»lli>\viHl  tliftn  wherever  they  appeared,  and  the 
Xiiiiit-Hlio|m  soon  exhibited  engravings  of  their 
pniiniiu.  They  were  entertained  at  suniptu- 
uim  buiKiiK^s  by  the  principal  nobility  of  the 
rt^alm,  and  shown  the  glory  of  the  kingdom,  to 
iin|ire8H  them  with  the  power  of  the  English  na- 
1  iuii,  Thi'v  saw  reviews  of  troops,  and  visited 
n\vnl  K)ap«-of-the-line.  They  were  conveyed  to 
cuurt  hi  Hi  Ate  carriages,  drawn  by  six  horsea 
esich,  and  held  an  audience  with  the  queen. 
These  barbarian  monarchs  returned  to  America 
with  Schuyler  in  the  ship  Dra^on^  arriving  at 
Boston  early  in  the  summer  of  1711.  They  then 
expressed  their  readiness  to  aid  the  English  iu 
the  conquest  of  Canada. 

Schuyler,  General  Phiup,  sends  Troopb  to 
Washington.  Always  on  the  alert  to  send  help 
where  it  was  most  needed,  General  Schuyler  or- 
dered (November,  1776)  from  the  Northern  Army 
seven  Continental  regiments  of  New  England, 
whose  term  of  service  would  expire  on  the  1st 
of  January,  to  march  to  the  Delaware  to  rein- 
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force  Waahiugton.  With  these  Generals  Gates 
and  Sullivan  arrived  at  Washington's  headqnar- 
ters  at  Newtown,  near  the  Delaware,  iu  Penn- 
sylvania, and  proved  to  be  a  timely  reinforce- 
ment for  his  army,  for  at  that  moment  he  was 
preparing  to  strike  the  Hessians  at  Trenton. 
(See  Trenton,  Battle  at.) 

Schuyler,  General  Philip,  Trial  of.  The 
enemies  of  General  Schnyler  held  biui  responsi- 
ble for  tbe  loss  of  Tlcouderoga  (July,  1777),  and 
these  clamors  and  the  influence  of  a  faction  in 
Congress  caused  him  to  be  superseded  in  the 
command  of  the  Northern  De])artment,  iu  Au- 
gust following,  by  Gates.  He  demanded  a  court 
of  inquiry,  but  it  w.'is  delayed  until  October, 
1778,  when  he  was  tried  by  a  court-martial,  at 
the  liouse  of  Heed  Ferris,  at  Pawling,  Duchess 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  of  which  General  Lincoln  was  presi- 
dent and  John  Laurens  was  Judge  Advocate. 
The  charge  was  neglect  of  dut^'.  Tbe  trial 
lasted  thirty-five  days,  and  he  was  acqui(te4l,  as 
the  court  said, "with  the  highest  honor.''  The 
verdict  was  confirmed  by  Congress  (Dec.  3, 1778), 
and  Schuyler  soon  afterwards  took  his  seat  in 
that  body,  to  which  he  had  been  elected  before 
the  verdict  was  known. 

Bohuyleron  the  Oswego  River.  Colonel 
John  Bradstreet  was  sent  by  Shirley,  in  1756,  t^y 
provision  the  garrison  at  Oswego.  With  200 
provincial  troops  and  forty  companies  of  boat- 
men, he  crossed  the  country  from  Albany,  by 
way  of  the  Mohawk  River,  Wood  Creek,  Onei- 
da Lake,  and  the  Oswego  River,  and  placed  in 
the  fort  provision  for  5000  troops  for  six  months. 
He  was  accompanied  by  Captain  (afterwards 
General)  Philip  Schuyler,  as  chief  commissary. 
His  descent  of  the  Oswego  River  had  been  ob- 
served by  the  French  scouts,  and  when  he  had 
ascended  that  stream  about  nine  miles  he  was 
attacked  by  a  strong  party  of  French,  Cana- 
dians, and  Indians.  Tbese  were  driven  from 
an  island  in  the  river,  and  there  Bradstreet 
made  a  defensive  stand.  One  of  the  Canadians, 
too  severely  wouuded  to  fly  with  his  compan- 
ions, remaine<l,  and  a  boatman  was  about  to  de- 
spatch him,  when  young  Commissary  Schuyler 
saved  his  life.  When,  soon  afterwai-ds,  Brad- 
street abandoned  the  island,  only  one  bateau 
was  left.  It  was  scarcely  large  enough  to  carry 
the  colonel  and  his  little  band  of  followers.  The 
wonnded  Canadian  begged  to  be  taken  in,  but 
was  refused.  "  Then  throw  me  into  the  river,*' 
he  cried, "  and  not  leave  me  here  to  X)erish  with 
hunger  and  thirst."  The  heart  of  Captain  Schny- 
ler was  touched  by  the  poor  fellow's  appeals, 
and,  handing  his  weapons  and  coat  to  a  com- 
panion-in-arma,  he  bore  the  wonnded  man  to 
the  water,  swam  with  him  across  the  deep  chan- 
nel^ and  placed  him  in  the  hands  of  a  surgeon. 
The  soldier  survived ;  and  nineteen  years  after- 
wards, when  Schuyler,  at  the  head  of  the  North- 
ern Army  of  the  Revolution,  sent  a  proolania- 
tion  in  the  French  language  into  Canada,  that 
soldier,  living  near  Chambly,  enlisted  under  the 
hanuor  of  Ethan  Allen  (see  Allmj  Ethan,  Capture 
of)f  that  he  might  see  and  thank  the  preserver 
of  his  life.    He  went  to  gchuyler'a  tent,  ou  the 


Isle  anx  Noix,  and  kissed  the  general's  hand  in 
token  of  bis  gratitude. 

Sohnyler,  Peter,  second  son  of  Philip  Pie- 
t-erseu  van  Schuyler,  the  first  of  the  uame  iu 
this  country,  was  born  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  abont 
1654.  Able  and  active,  he  entered  public  life 
when  quite  young,  and  enjoyed  the  confidence 
of  his  fellow-citizens.  When,  iu  1686,  Albany 
was  Incorporated  a  city,  young  Schuyler  and 
Robert  Livingston  went  to  New  York  for  tbe 
charter,  and  Schnyler  was  app<iinted  the  first 
mayor  under  it,  which  office  he  held  eight  yeare. 
In  1688  he  was  appointed  msior  of  the  militia, 
and  towards  the  close  of  the  following  year  he 
was  put  in  command  of  the  fort  at  Albany.  It 
was  at  about  that  time  that  Milborne  attempted 
to  take  possession  of  the  fort.  (See  Leisler,  Ja- 
cob.) He  was  successfully  resisted  by  Schuyler 
and  some  Mohawk  Indians.  In  1691  Schuyler 
led  an  expedition  that  penetrated  to  Laprairie, 
near  Mcmtreal.  After  several  skirmishes,  iu 
which  he  lost  nineteen  white  men  and  Indians, 
and  killed  about  two  hundred  Frenchmen  and 
Indians,  he  returned  to  Albany.  He  w&s  a  mem- 
ber of  the  New  York  Assembly  from  1701  until 
1713.  In  1710  he  went  to  England  with  fi%'e 
chiefs  of  the  Five  Nations,  at  his  own  expense, 
for  the  purpose  of — 1.  Impressing  them  with  the 
greatness  of  the  English  nation,  and  so  detach- 
ing them  from  the  French ;  and,  2.  To  arouse  the 
government  to  the  necessity  of  assisting  the 
Americans  in  expelling  the  French  from  Cana- 
da, then  becoming  more  hostile  and  powerfnl 
every  day.  After  the  accession  of  George  I. 
(1714)  he  became  a  member  of  the  King's  Coun- 
cil iu  New  York.  At  one  time  he  was  its  presi- 
dent, and  in  1719  was  acting  governor.  From 
1701  to  1730  he  was  Commissioner  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs, and  acqnired  almost  unbounded  influence 
over  the  Five  Nations. 

Ek^nyler,  Pkter,  Mayor  of  Albany,  acquired 
a  great  and  salutary  influence  over  the  Indians, 
especially  the  Five  Nations  (which  see).  In 
1710  he  took  five  chiefs  of  that  confederacy  (see 
IroquoU  Confederacy ,  The)  to  England,  at  his  own 
expense,  iu  order  to  stimnlate  the  government 
to  vigorous  measures  against  the  French  in  Can- 
ada. As  the  oldest  member  of  the  Council  in 
New  York,  in  1719,  the  chief  command  devolved 
upon  him.  He  was  very  watchful,  and  often 
gave  the  other  colonies  timely  warning  of  French 
and  Indian  iucursions. 

Schuyler,  Phiup,  was  born  at  Albany,  Nov. 
22, 1733 ;  died  there,  Nov,  18, 1804.  By  the  laws 
of  primogeniture,  he  inherited  the  whole  of  his 
father's  estate,  but  he  generously  divided  it 
eqnally  with  his  brothers  and  sisters.  He  in- 
herited from  Colonel  Philip  Schuyler  the  Sarato> 
ga  estate,  which  he  aft>erwards  occupied.  Schuy- 
ler was  a  captain  of  provincial  troops  at  Fort  £d- 
wanl  and  Lake  George  in  1755,  became  a  com- 
missary in  the  army  the  same  year,  and  held  the 
position  until  1763.  An  influential  member  of 
the  New  York  Assembly,  he  was  chiefly  instra- 
mental  in  stimulating  early  resistance  to  Brit- 
ish encniachments  on  the  rights  of  tbe  colonists. 
In  the  Continental  CongresSy  iu  1775,  he,  with 
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Wasbington,  drew  np  the  regnlations  for  the 
army,  and  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  first  ma- 
jor-generals. Assigned  to  the  command  of  the 
Northern  Army,  he  was  charged  with  planning 
and  execnting  an  invasion  of  Canada.  An  at- 
tack of  his  inherited  disease  (the  gont)  prevent- 
ed his  conducting  the  campaign  in  person  in  the 
field,  and  after  going  with  the  army  to  the  foot 
of  Lake  Champlain,  he  relinquished  the  com- 
mand to  General  Richard  Montgomery,  his  lieu- 
tenant, and  returned  to  Albany.  On  his  recov- 
ery, he  entered  with  zeal  upon  his  various  du- 
ties as  comniauder-in-chief  of  his  depai'tmeut 


PHIUP  8CHUYLXR. 

and  principal  Indian  commissioner.  Annoyed  by 
the  insubordination  and  loose  discipline  of  some 
of  his  troops — with  intei-ference  with  his  authori- 
ty and  wicked  slanders  of  men  intriguing  to  put 
General  Gates  in  his  place — he  offered  his  resig- 
nation ;  but  the  Congress,  knowing  his  great 
worth,  begged  him  to  remain.  He  conducted 
the  campaign  against  Burgoyne  with  great  skill 
imtil  intriguers  procured  his  place  for  Gates,  and 
he  was  superseded  by  that  officer;  but  he  patri- 
otically used  his  most  earnest  efforts  to  enable 
Gates  to  capture  the  British  army.  Without 
command,  his  vigilance  was  of  the  utmost  im- 
lK>rtance  to  the  cause,  and  he  was  called  ''the 
eye  of  the  Northern  Department.''  His  influ- 
ence in  keeping  the  Indians  neutral  was  of  in- 
calculable importance  to  the  American  cause  at 
that  time.  Schuyler  resigned  his  commission 
in  April,  1779.  As  a  member  of  Congress  (177&- 
81),  be  was  very  efficient  in  military  affairs,  and 
was  appointed  to  confer  with  Washington  con- 
cerning the  campaign  of  1780,  especially  in  the 
Southern  Department.  He  was  one  of  the  New 
York  State  Senators,  and  one  of  the  principal 
contributors  to  the  code  of  laws  adopted  by 
that  state.  He  was  United  States  Senator  from 
1789  to  1791,  and  again  in  1797.  General  Schuy- 
ler was  an  eaniest  advocate  of  internal  improve- 
ments for  the  development  of  the  resources  of 
the  country,  and  he  is  justly  called  the  ''father 
of  the  canal  system  of  the  United  States.''  He 
was  a  man  of  large  wealth.  He  owned  a  fine 
mansion  in  the  then  southern  suburbs  of  Alba- 
ny (yet  standing,  but  now  within  the  city),  and 
a  plain  one  on  his  large  estate  at  Saratoga.   The 


latter,  with  bis  mills  and  other  property,  valaed 
at  $50,000,  was  destroyed  by  the  British  at  the 
time  of  Burgoyne's  invasion. 


BCBUYLBR'S  MAIfSION  AT  BARATOQA. 

Schuyler's  AddreM  to  the  Canadians.  The 
command  of  the  Northern  Department  was  giv- 
en to  General  Philip  Schuyler,  assisted  by  Gen- 
eral Richard  Montgomery.  It  was  believed  that 
a  formidable  invasion  of  New  York  from  Cana- 
da was  in  preparation,  and  an  expedition  into 
that  province  was  planncil  and  put  into  opera- 
tion. Schuyler  addressed  the  inhabitants  in  a 
circular  lett«r,-  written  in  French,  informing 
them  that  **  the  only  views  of  Congress  were  to 
restore  to  them  their  lights,  which  every  sub- 
ject of  the  British  empire,  of  whatever  religious 
sentiments  he  may  be,  is  entitled  to;  and  that, 
in  the  execution  of  these  trusts,  he  had  received 
the  most  positive  onlers  to  cherish  every  Cana- 
dian and  every  friend  to  the  cause  of  liberty, 
and  sacredly  to  guard  their  property."  The 
wise  purposes  of  this  circular  were  frustrated 
by  the  bigotry  of  General  Wooster,  who  saw  no 
good  in  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  dishonesty  of 
Colonel  Arnold,  who  cheated  them. 

Science  in  America  and  Asia.  It  is,  at 
least,  a  curious  coincidence,  that  among  the  Al- 
gonquin tribes  of  the  Atlantic  and  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi valley  the  North  Star  was  called  the 
Bear,  as  it  was  universally  called  by  the  astron- 
omers of  Asia.  Another  curious  fact,  which  has 
led  to  speculation,  is,  that  the  seemingly  indig- 
enous inhabitants  of  Mexico  had  a  nearly  exact 
knowledge  of  the  length  of  the  year,  and,  at  the 
end  of  one  hundred  and  four  years,  made  their 
intercalation  more  accurately  than  the  Greeks, 
Romans,  or  Egyptians. 

Scioto  Company.  Soon  after  the  settlement 
of  Marietta  was  commenced  (see  Ohio  Company^ 
an  association  was  formed  called  ''  The  Scioto 
Land  Company."  The  history  of  that  company 
is  involved  in  some  obscurity.  Colonel  William 
Duer,  of  New  York,  was  an  active  member.  It 
was  founded  in  the  East.  They,  at  fii-st,  pur- 
chased lands  of  the  Ohio  Company,  and  made 
Joel  Barlow  their  agent  in  Europe  to  make 
sales  of  them.  Barlow  had  been  sent  to  Eng- 
land by  the  Ohio  Company  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. He  distributed  proposals  in  Paris  in 
1789,  and  sales  were  effected  to  companies  and 
individuals  in  France.  On  Feb.  19,  1790,  two 
hundred  and  eighteen  emigrants  sailed  from 
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Havre  to  settle  on  these  lands.  Tbey  arriyed 
at  Alexandria,  Va.,  on  the  3d  of  May,  crossed 
over  to  the  Ohio  River,  and  went  down  to 
Marietta,  where  about  fifty  of  them  settled, 
and  the  remainder  went  to  another  point  be- 
low, opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Kanawha, 
where  they  formed  a  settlement  called  Gallipo- 
lis  (town  of  the  French).  These  emigrauts  were 
to  be  furnished  with  supplies  for  a  specified  time, 
but  the  company  failed  to  keep  their  promises. 
They  sufiered  much.  They  failed,  also,  in  get- 
ting clear  titles  to  their  lands,  and  the  company 
has  been  charged  with  swindling  operations. 
The  settlers,  through  the  good  ofiices  of  Peter 
8.  Dupouceau,  of  Philadelphia,  obtained  a  grant 
from  Congress  of  twenty-five  thousand  acres  op- 
posite the  Little  Sandy.  It  was  ever  after- 
wards known  as  "  The  French  Grant/'  Each 
inhabitanthad  two  hundred  and  seventeen  acres. 
The  aims  of  the  Scioto  Company  seem  to  have 
been  simply  land  speculation,  not  founding  act- 
ual settlements.  ''It  comprised,''  Dr.  Cutter 
says, ''  some  of  the  first  characters  in  America.'' 
They  undoubtedly  expected  to  purchase  public 
securities  at  their  then  greatly  depreciated  val- 
ues, and  with  tbem  pay  for  the  lands  bought  of 
the  government ;  but  the  adoption  of  the  na^ 
tional  Constitution  caused  a  sudden  rise  in  the 
value  of  these  securities,  and  blasted  the  hopes 
of  the  company.  Colonel  Duer,  who  seems  to 
have  been  the  originator  of  the  scheme,  suffered 
the  unjust  imputation  of  being  a  swindler,  be- 
cause the  company  did  not  (for  it  could  not) 
meet  its  obligations. 

SolopiB,  Paul  Fredrrick  db  Salerno,  an 
Italian  count,  was  born  in  Tuiin,  in  1798,  and 
died  March  8, 1878.  He  studied  law  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Turin,  took  his  legal  degrees  in  1818, 
and  soon  rose  to  eminence  as  a  lawyer  and  ju- 
rist. He  was  also  distinguished  as  an  historian, 
and  gave  his  first  historical  lecture  before  the 
Turin  Academy  of  Science,  in  1827.  This  was 
followed,  in  18.33,  by  a  History  of  Ancient  LegU- 
lation  in  Piedmont  and  the  History  of  Italian  Leg- 
islation, His  fame  as  a  jurist  was  enhanced  by 
his  drawing  up  with  great  ability  the  civil  code 
of  Sardinia,  in  1837.  lu  1845  Count  Sclopis  be- 
came a  corresponding  member  of  the  Institute 
of  France,  and  a  foreign  member  in  1869.  He 
was  created  Minister  of  Justice  and  Ecclesias- 
tical Affuira  in  Piedmont  in  March,  1848,  after 
having  held  the  office  of  President  of  the  Supe- 
rior Conmiune  of  Censorship.  At  the  close  of 
1849  Count  Sclopis  entered  the  Piedmontese  Sen- 
ate, of  which  he  was  president  until  that  prin- 
cipality was  merged  into  the  kingdom  of  Italy, 
in  1861,  when  he  held  the  same  office  in  the  Ital- 
ian Senate.  At  about  that  time  he  became  Pres- 
ident of  the  Turin  Academy  of  Sciences ;  and  in 
1868  his  king,  Victor  Emanuel,  bestowed  upon 
him  the  order  of  Annunziata,  the  highest  of  the 
kingdom.  When,  in  1871,  Victor  Emanuel  was 
asked  to  appoint  an  arbitrator  for  the  tribunal, 
at  Geneva,  to  decide  upon  the  claims  growing 
out  of  the  devastations  committed  by  the  cruiser 
Alabama  (jAe&  Tribunal  of  Arbitration)^  he  selected 
Connt  Sclopis,  and  he  was  chosen  by  his  col- 
leagues president  of  the  tribunal.    For  his  ser- 


vices on  that  occasion,  the  United  States  govern- 
ment presented  to  him  a  service  of  silver  plate. 

Sootch  Bmigration  to  Bast  JexBey.  In  1685 
the  persecution  of  Scotch  Presbyterians  caused 
many  of  them  to  look  towards  East  Jersey,  where 
the  kind  Quaker  Barclay  ruled,  as  the  only  asy- 
lum in  his  majesty's  dominions  where,  by  law,  tol- 
eration was  allowed.  Terrible  was  the  peraeca- 
tion  inflicted  in  Scotland — allowed,  if  not  or- 
dered, by  James  II.  Every  day  fugitives,  seek- 
ing safety,  were  caught  by  soldiers  and  exe- 
cuted in  clusters  on  the  highways.  Women 
were  fastened  to  stakes  at  low-water  mark,  and 
left  to  be  drowned  by  the  rising  tide.  Fonl  dun- 
geons were  crowded,  and  among  large  numbers 
transported  to  America  by  order  of  government 
women  were  often  burned  in  the  cheek  and  men 
marked  by  lopping  off  their  ears.  Scotch  Pres- 
byterians of  education,  and  full  of  the  love  of 
liberty,  at  the  same  time  flocked  to  East  Jersey 
in  such  numbers  that  this  rising  commnnity  was 
quite  suddenly  well  populated  by  a  virtnons  and 
thriving  people.  They  found  there  a  countiy 
much  like  their  own  in  many  respects.  In  a 
few  years  they  adopted  the  New  England  sys- 
tem of  free  schools.  *^  In  all  its  borders,"  wrote 
a  Scotch  Quaker  merchant, "  there  is  not  a  poor 
body,  or  one  that  wants."  Covenanters,  Quak- 
ers, and  Puritans  gave  a  mixed  population  to 
New  Jersey,  which  formed  admirable  materials 
for  a  state. 

Sootch-Iriflh.  Many  persons  distinguished 
in  the  annals  of  the  United  States  were  and  are 
of  Scotch-Irish  descent — a  hardy  people,  formed 
by  an  intermixture  of  Scotch,  English,  and  Irish 
families,  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago.  Queen  Elizabeth  found  her  subjects  in 
Ireland  so  uncontrollable  that  she  determined 
to  try  the  experiment  of  transplanting  to  that 
island  the  reformed  religion,  with  some  of  her 
English  and  Scotch  subjects.  It  was  a  difficult 
and  dangerous  experiment,  for  the  Irish  regard- 
ed it  simply  in  the  light  (and  really  the  tme 
one)  of  a  measure  for  their  complete  subjnga<- 
tion.  Elizabeth  did  not  meet  with  much  suc- 
cess, but  her  successor,  James  I.,  did.  He  de- 
termined to  introduce  whole  English  and  Scotch 
colonies  into  Ireland,  that  by  so  disseminating 
the  reformed  faith  he  might  promote  the  loy- 
al ty  of  the  people.  These  were  sent  chiefly  to  the 
northerly  portions  of  Ireland  ;  first,  to  six  coun- 
ties in  Ulster,  which  were  divided  into  unequal 
proportions — some  of  two  thousand  acres,  some 
of  fifteen  hundred,  and  some  of  one  thousand. 
These  were  allotted  to  different  kinds  of  per- 
sons— first,  British  undertakers,  who  volnuta- 
rily  engaged  in  the  entei*prise ;  second,  servi- 
tors of  the  crown,  consisting  of  civil  and  milita- 
ry officers ;  and,  third,  natives,  whom  the  king 
hoped  to  render  loyal  subjects.  The  occupants 
of  the  largest  portion  of  lands  were  bound,  with- 
in four  years,  to  build  a  castle  and  bawn  (a  wall- 
ed enclosure  for  cattle),  and  to  settle  on  their 
estates  forty -eight  able-bodied  men,  eighteen 
years  old  or  upwards,  of  English  or  Scotch  de- 
scent. The  second  class  were  also  required  to 
put  up  suitable  buildings,  and  to  plant  English 
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or  Scotch  families  on  their  possessioDs  within 
two  years.  These  colonists  from  Scotland  and 
England  intermarried  with  the  natives,  ^nd 
from  this  union  sprang  the  race  of  law-loving, 
law -abiding,  loyal,  enterprising  freemen  from 
whom  came  many  of  the  best  settlers  in  Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia,  and  North  Carolina. 

£lcotoh  Settlers  in  Georgia.  An  additional 
grant  of  $130,000  having  been  made  to  the  trus- 
tees of  Georgia,  they  took  steps  for  occupying 
the  frontiers  towards  Florida.  A  party  of  Scotch 
Highlanders  from  the  Glen  of  Strathdean,  with 
Rev.  John  M'Leod,  of  the  Isle  of  Skye,  for  their 
minister,  came  over  in  1736,  and  founded  New 
Inverness  (now  Darien),  on  the  Alatamaha 
River,  in  Mcintosh  Connty. 

Ekxitoh  Spy,  A.  Early  in  April,  1782,  Marion 
was  watching  the  movements  of  the  British  be- 
tween the  Cooper  and  Ashley  rivers.  A  Scotch- 
roan,  pretending  to  be  a  deserter,  came  out  from 
Charleston,  visited  the  camp  of  Marion,  and 
passed  on  unsusj^ted  to  the  Scotch  settlements 
on  the  Pedee.  He  was  a  spy,  and  by  false  rep- 
resentations of  the  power  of  the  British  and  the 
weakness  of  the  Americans  soon  stirred  up  an 
insurrection  there,  led  by  Major  Gainey,  for  the 
third  time.  Marion  fell  upon  them,  when  more 
than  five  hundred  loyalists  laid  down  their  arms, 
and  Gainey  Joined  the  ranks  of  the  conqueror. 
Among  these  insurgents  was  a  notorious  and 
bloodtliirsty  Tory  named  David  Fanning,  of 
North  Carolina.  He  was  in  command  of  about 
one  thousand  desperate  marauders  like  himself, 
and  became  a  terror  to  the  inhabitants  of  cen- 
tral North  Carolina.  He  and  some  of  his  asso- 
ciates suddenly  entered  Hillsborough,  and  car- 
ried off  to  the  British  fort  at  Wilmington  Gov- 
ernor Thomas  Burke.  He  escaped  capture  at 
the  time  of  the  insurrection  on  the  Pedee  above 
recorded,  fled  to  Charleston^  and  went  to  Nova 
Scotia  with  the  refugee  Tories,  where  he  died  in 
1825.     (See  Model  North  Carolina  Tory^  A.) 

Scott,  Charles,  was  born  in  Cumberland 
County,  Va.,  in  1733;  died  Oct.  22,  1820.  He 
.  was  corporal  of  a  Virginia  company  in  the  bat- 
tle of  the  Monongahela  (which  see),  where  Brad- 
dock  was  defeated  in  1755.  When  the  old  war 
for  independence  first  broke  out,  he  raised  and 
commanded  the  first  company  organized  south 
of  the  James  River  for  the  Continental  service. 
On  Aug,  12, 1776,  he  was  appointed  colonel,  and 
was  distingnisbed  at  Trenton  and  in  the  battle 
of  Princeton  ;  and  just  a  year  later  he  was  pro- 
moted to  brigadier-general.  He  was  the  last 
officer  to  leave  the  field  at  Monmouth  in  1778. 
He  was  conspicuous  in  the  storming  of  Stony 
Point,  under  Wayne,  in  1779,  and  the  next  year 
was  with  Lincoln,  at  Charleston,  where  he  was 
made  prisoner.  He  was  closely  confined  for  a 
while,  to  the  injnry  of  his  health.  He  was  re- 
leased on  his  parole  near  the  close  of  the  war, 
when  he  was  exchanged.  In  1785  GJeneral  Scott 
settled  in  Woodford,  Ky.,  and  in  1791,  as  briga- 
dier-general of  the  Kentucky  levies,  he  led  an 
expedition  into  the  Ohio  conntry,  and  partici- 
pated in  the  events  of  St.  Clair's  defeat.  He 
was  afterwards    successful   in  an   expedition 


against  the  Indians  on  the  Wabash,  and  com- 
manded a  portion  of  Wayne's  troops  in  the 
battle  of  Fallen  Timbers  (which  see)  in  1794. 
Scott  was  elected  Governor  of  Kentucky  in  1808, 
and  in  1812  he  retired  from  that  office  into  pri- 
vate life.  General  Scott  was  possessed  of  great 
moral  force.  His  education  was  limited,  he  was 
blunt  in  manners,  and  was  decidedly  eccentric. 
Many  amusing  stories  are  related  of  him. 

Soott;  John  Morin,  an  active  Son  of  Liberty, 
was  bom  in  New  York  in  17.30 ;  died  Sept.  14, 
1784.  He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1746, 
became  a  lawyer,  and  was  one  of  the  early  op- 
ponents of  the  obnoxious  laws  of  Parliament  in 
New  York.  He  and  William  Livingston,  and 
one  or  two  others,  boldly  advised  in  their  writ- 
ings extreme  measures.  Scott  was  one  of  the 
most  active  members  of  the  General  Committee 
(see  Committee  of  One  Hundred)  in  1775,  and  was 
also  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Congress  that 
year.  In  June,  1776,  he  was  appointed  a  briga- 
dier, and  commanded  a  brigade  in  the  battle  of 
Long  Island  (which  see).  After  the  organization 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  he  was  appointed  it« 
secretary,  and  was  a  member  of  Congress  from 
1780  to  1783.    (See  Sons  of  Liberty,) 

Soott,  WiNFiELD,  was  bom  in  Petersburg, 
Va.,  June  13,  1786;  died  at  West  Point,  N.  Y., 
May  29,  1866.  He  graduated  at  the  College  of 
William  and  Mary  in  1804.  He  had  been  left 
an  orphan  while  yet  a  boy.     In  1806  be  was  ad- 


OE^rSRAL  WIKPIKLD  SCOTT  IK   IWJU. 

mitted  to  the  bar,  but  entered  the  army  as  cap- 
tain of  artillery  in  1808.  He  became  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  artillery  in  1812,  and  adjutant-gen- 
eral, with  the  rank  of  colonel,  in  March,  1813. 
At  the  battle  of  Qneenstown  (which  see),  he  was 
made  prisoner,  but  was  soon  afterwards  ex- 
changed, and,  nnder  General  Dearborn,  com- 
manded the  advance  in  the  attack  on  Fort 
George  (which  see).  May  27,  1813,  where  he  was 
badly  burned  by  the  explosion  of  the  magazine. 
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SCOTT'S  PLAN  FOR  PEACE 


In  tbe  fall  he  commanded  the  advance  of  Wil- 
kinson's army  in  its  descent  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
to  attack  Montreal.  In  the  spring  of  1814  he 
was  made  a  brigadier -general,  established  a 
camp  of  instrnction  at  Buffalo,  and  early  in 
July  gained  a  victory  over  the  British  at  Chip- 
pewa. (See  Chippeway  Battle  of.)  Later  in  the 
month  he  fought  successfully  in  the  battle  of 
Lundy's  Lane  (which  see),  where  he  was  serious- 
ly wounded  in  the  shoulder,  which  left  one  of 
his  arms  partially  disabled.  For  bis  services  in 
that  battle  he  received  the  thanks  of  Congress 
and  a  gold  medal.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he 
was  promoted  to  major-general,  with  the  thanks 
of  Congress  and  a  gold  medal  for  his  services, 


taking  the  chief  command,  and  he  retired  from 
the  service  (Nov.  1,  1861),  retaining  bis  rank, 
pay,  and  allowances.  In  1864  he  made  a  brief 
visit  to  Europe.  He  published  a  L\fe  of  General 
Scottt  prepared  by  himself. 

£lcott's  BoldneMi  and  Hninaiitty.  Lien- 
tenant-colonel  (afterwards  lieutenant-general) 
Winfield  Scott  was  among  the  prisoners  capt- 
ured at  Queeustowu  Heights,  and  sent  to  Que- 
bec, with  other  prisoners  of  the  regular  army. 
There  the  captives  were  all  paroled  excepting 
twenty-three,  who  were  claimed  as  British  sub- 
jects. All  the  prisoners  had  been  placed  on  a 
cartel-ship  to  be  sent  to  Boston.  A  party  of 
British  officers  came  on  board,  mustered  the 


GOLD  XKDAL  AWABDSO  TO  OIMKRAL  SCOTT. 


and  was  sent  to  Europe  in  a  military  and  dip- 
lomatic capacity.  He  remained  in  the  army, 
devoting  a  part  of  his  time  to  the  elaboration 
of  military  manuals.  In  1832  he  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  United  States  forces  at  Charioston 
harbor,  during  the  nullification  ( which  see ) 
ti'oubles,  and  his  discretion  did  much  to  avert 
civil  war.  He  was  afterwards  engaged  in  the  war 
with  the  Semiuoles  and  the  Creeks,  and  in  1838 
he  was  efficient  in  accomplishing  the  peaceful 
removal  of  the  Cherokees  from  Georgia  (which 
see).  His  discreet  conduct  on  the  northern  and 
eastern  frontiers  of  the  United  States  in  1839 
did  much  to  allay  public  imtation  on  both  sides. 
(See  Canadian  Rebellion  and  Northeastern  Boun- 
dary.) On  the  death  of  General  Macomb  in  1841, 
Scott  became  geueral-in-chief  of  the  armies  of 
the  United  States,  and  in  1847  he  went  to  Mexico 
as  chief  commander  of  the  American  armies 
there.  In  a  campaign  of  about  six  months  he 
became  the  conqueror  of  that  country,  and  in 
the  Mexican  capital  he  proclaimed  the  fact  in 
September,  1847.  (See  Mexico^  War  tcith.)  Scott 
waa  the  unsuccessful  candidate  of  the  Whig 
party  for  President  of  the  United  States,  and  in 
1859  he,  as  United  States  commissioner,  success- 
fully set  tied  a  dispute  arising  about  the  bounda- 
ry-line between  the  United  States  and  British 
America  through  the  Strait  of  Fuca,  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  When  the  Civil  War  broke  out, 
his  age  and  infirmities  incapacitated  him  for 


captives,  and  began  separating  from  the  rest 
those  who,  by  their  accent,  were  found  to  be 
Irishmen.  These  they  intended  to  send  to  Eng- 
land to  be  tried  for  treason.  Scott,  who  was 
below,  hearing  a  commotion  on  deck,  and  in- 
formed of  the  cause,  coming  up,  entered  a  ve- 
hement protest  against  the  proceedings.  He 
ordered  his  soldiers  to  be  absolutely  silent,  that 
their  voices  might  not  betray  them.  He  was 
frequently  ordered  to  go  below.  He  refused, 
and  his  soldiers  obeyed  him.  The  twenty-three 
already  detected  were  taken  away.  Scott  as- 
sured the  officers  that  if  the  British  govenimeut 
dared  to  touch  a  hair  of  their  heads  his  own 
government  would  retaliate  in  kind  and  avenge 
the  outrage.  He  defied  the  menacing  officers. 
When  he  was  exchanged  in  January,  1813,  he 
laid  the  matter  before  the  Secretary  of  War. 
He  pressed  the  subject  upon  the  attention  of 
Congress.  The  President  was  already  veated 
with  power  to  retaliate,  but  he  never  had  oc- 
casion to  do  so. 

Scott's  Plan  for  Peace.  There  were  many 
eminent  men  anxious  for  peace,  and  who  pre- 
ferred a  dissolution  of  the  Union  (which  they 
hoped  would  be  temporary)  to  war.  Lieutenant- 
general  Winfield  Scott,  the  commander-in-chief 
of  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  who  knew 
from  experience  what  were  the  horrors  of  war, 
seems  to  have  contemplated  this  alternative 
with  dread.    In  a  letter  addressed  to  Governor 
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SEAL  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 


Seward  ou  the  day  preceding  Lincoln's  inaugn- 
ratiou  (March  3,  1861),  he  suggested  the  limita- 
tion of  the  President's  field  of  action  in  the 
premises  to  four  measures — namely,  1.  To  adopt 
the  Crittenden  Compromise  (which  see) ;  2.  To 
collect  dnties  outside  the  ports  of  seceding  states 
or  blockade  them ;  3.  To  conqner  those  states  at 
the  end  of  a  long,  expensive,  and  desolating  war, 
and  to  no  good  purpose ;  and,  4.  To  say  to  the 
seceded  states,  ^*  Wayward  sisters,  depart  in 
peace !" 

Sorew-makiiig.  The  earliest  machine  nsed 
for  making  screws  of  which  we  have  any  record 
was  invented  by  David  Wilkinson,  of  Rhode 
Island,  for  which  he  obtained  a  patent  in  1794. 
Abel  StowcU,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  obtaiued  a 
patent  for  making  screws  in  1809,  and  since  then 
))atent8  for  various  machines  have  been  issued. 
The  most  important  invention  in  screw- 
making  is  the  gimlet -point  for  wood- 
screws.  The  American  Screw  Company, 
of  Providence,  R.  L,  has  this  monopoly 
of  screw-making  in  this  country,  having 
pnrchased  abont  fifty  patents.  There 
were  in  1870  in  the  United  States  eigh- 
teen establishments  engaged  in  manu- 
facturing screws. 

Sea  Adventarer,  Wreck  OF  THE.  Un- 
der the  new  charter  of  the  London  Com- 
pany given  in  1609  (see  London  Company^ 
,  Second  Charter  ofthe)^  Sir  Thomas  Gates, 
Lieutenant-governor  of  Virginia,  Sir  George 
Somers,  Admiral,  and  Cajitain  Newport,  Vice- 
a<lmira1,  sailed  in  the  Sea  Adventurer  with  eight 
other  vessels,  bearing  about  five  hundred  emi- 
grants to  Virginia.  The  fleet  was  dispersed  in 
a  storm,  and  the  Sea  Adventurer  was  wrecked 
on  one  of  the  Bermuda  islands  —  the  "still 
vexed  Bermoothes"  of  Shakespeare.  William 
Strachy  was  with  them,  who  wrote  a  vivid 
acconnt  of  the  wreck.  "Such  was  the  tumult 
of  the  elements,"  wrote  Strachy,  "  that  the  sea 
swelled  above  the  clouds,  and  gave  battle  unto 
heaven.  It  could  not  be  said  to  rain ;  the  waters 
like  whole  rivers  did  flood  in  the  air.''  For  three 
days  and  four  nights  they  were  beaten  by  this 
storm,  while  the  ship  was  leaking  fearfully.  The 
Sea  Adventurer  outlived  the  storm,  and  when  it 
ceased  she  lay  fairly  fixed  between  two  rocks  on 
the  Bermuda  shore.  It  is  believed  that  Strachy's 
account  of  this  storm  and  shipwreck  inspired 
Shakespeare  to  write  his  Tempest 

Eleabtiry,  Samuel,  first  Protestant  bishop  in 
the  United  States,  was  bom  at  Groton,  Conn., 
Nov.  30, 1729 ;  died  Feb.  25, 1796.  He  graduated 
at  Tale  College  in  1748.  Gk)ing  to  Scotland  to 
study  medicine,  his  attention  was  turned  to  the- 
ology. Although  the  son  of  a  Congregational 
minister,  he  received  ordination  as  a  minister  of 
the  Church  of  England  in  London  in  1743.  On 
bis  retnrn  to  America  he  first  settled  as  a  minis- 
ter in  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  then  at  Jamaica, 
L.  I.  (1756-66),  and  finally  in  Westchester  Coun- 
ty, N.  Y.,  where  he  remained  until  the  beginning 
of  the  war  for  independence.  He  was  a  loyalist, 
and  at  one  time  was  chaplain  of  the  King's  Amer- 
ican Regiment.    Becoming  obnoxious  to  the  pa- 


triots as  the  suspected  author  of  some  Tory  pam- 
phlets, the  Connecticut  Light-horsemen,  nnder 
Sears,  seized  him  and  took  him  to  Connecticut, 
where  he  was  imprisoned  for  a  time.  (See  Rw- 
ingt4tn^8  Printing-office,  Destruction  of.)  The  au- 
thorship was  not  proven,  and  he  was  released, 
and  spent  most  of  the  time  in  New  York  while 
the  British  held  possession  of  that  city.  Going 
to  England  after  the  Revolution,  he  obtained 
consecration  as  bishop  by  the  Scotch  prelates  at 
Aberdeen,  Nov.  14, 1784,  and  afterwards  fulfilled 
the  episcopal  office  at  New  London  until  his 
death.  Bishop  Seabury  assisted  Bishop  White 
in  the  revision  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
and  in  framing  the  constitution  of  the  Church 
which  was  adopted  in  1789.  Bishop  Seabiury 
was  buried  in  a  church-yard  at  New  London, 
and  over  his  grave  was  idaced  a  plain  monument 


BiaaOP  SKABUHT'S  MOXUnKT. 

of  marble,  upon  the  recumbent  slab  of  which, 
after  the  usual  obituary  record,  are  the  follow- 
ing laudatory  words:  '^Ingenuous  without  pride, 
leanied  without  pedantry,  good  without  sever- 
ity, he  was  duly  qualified  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  the  Christian  and  the  bishop.  In  the  pulpit 
he  enforced  religion ;  in  his  conduct  he  exem- 
plified it.  The  poor  he  assisted  with  his  charity ; 
the  ignorant  he  blessed  with  his  instrnction. 
The  friend  of  men,  he  ever  designed  their  good ; 
the  enemy  of  vice,  he  ever  opposed  it.  Christian ! 
dost  thou  aspire  to  happiness?  Seabury  has 
shown  the  way  that  leads  to  it.'' 

Sea-guard,  A  British.  The  British  navy  was 
employed  to  enforce  the  Navigation  Act  in  the 
American  colonies  in  1763.  Admiral  Colville, 
commanding  the  naval  forces  on  the  Ameiican 
coast  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  capes  of  Flor- 
ida, became  the  head  of  a  new  corps  of  revenue 
officers.  Each  captain  of  his  squadron  was  fur- 
nished with  a  Custom-house  commission  and  in- 
structions from  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  and 
was  empowered  to  enter  harbors,  after  taking 
the  usual  oaths  to  do  the  office  of  Custom-house 
officers,  and  to  seize  persons  suspected  of  being 
engaged  in  illicit  trade.  This  measure  aroused 
the  most  violent  opposition  in  the  colonies.  (See 
Wnts  of  Assistance.) 

Seal  of  MaBsachasetts  Bay  Colony,  The, 
was  elliptical  in  form,  having  as  a  device  an  al- 
most nude  Indian  holding  a  bow  in  one  hand 
and  au  arrow  in  the  other,  and  a  small  shrub  on 
each  side  of  him.  Around  the  border  were  the 
words,  "  sioiuvM  :  gvb  :  et  :  societ  :  de  :  mat- 

TACHV8ET8  :  BAY  I  IN  :  NOVA  :  ANGUA.'' 
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SEAL  OF  PRESIDENT  OF  CONGRESS    1^64  SEAL,  GREAT,  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Beal  of  the  President  of  the  Contineiital 
Congreaa  At  al>out  the 
time  of  the  adoption  of  the 
great  seal  of  the  United 
States,  the  Continental  Con- 
gress ordered  a  small  one 
for  the  official  use  of  their 
president  for  the  time  being. 
It  was  elliptical  in  shape. 
Within  a  raised  border  was 
a  circlet  of  clouds  with  a 
SEAL  OF  TRK  pRKsiDisT  clcar  spaco  within,  in  which 
OF  CONOR188.  ^^^  ^^^^  thirteen  stars.  At 

a  point  in  the  clonds  was  the  national  motto — 
"E  Pluribus  Unum" — "Many  in  one." 

Seal  of  Virginia.  On  the  20th  of  October, 
1619,  the  London  Company  appointed  a  commit- 
tee to  devise  a  ooat-of-arms  and  a  seal  for  Vir- 
ginia. They  met  at  the  house  of  Sir  Edwin 
Sandys,  agreed  npon  a  device,  and  on  the  16th 
of  November  snbmitted  it  for  inspection.  It 
was  presented  to  the  king,  when  his  majesty, 
perceiving  on  the  reverse  the  6gnre  of  St.  George 
slaying  the  dragon,  with  the  motto,  "  Fas  ali- 
UM  SuPERARE  Draconem,"  referring  to  the  hea- 
thenism of  the  Indians,  lie  ordered  that  the  mot- 
to should  not  be  used.    The  jface  of  the  seal  was 


free  and  independent  states,  they  appointed  a 
committee  to  report  a  device  for  %  seal — the 
emblem  of  sovereignty.  That  committee  and 
others,  from  time  to  time,  presented  ansatisfao- 
tory  devices.  Finally,  in  the  spring  of  1782, 
Charles  Thomson,  the  secretary  of  Congress, 
gave  to  that  body  a  device  largely  snggested  to 
John  Adams,  then  United  States  minister  to  the 
court  of  Great  Britain,  by  Sir  John  Preetwieb, 
an  eminent  English  antiquary.  This  suggestion 
was  made  the  basis  of  a  design  adopted  by  Con- 
gress June  20, 1782,  and  which  is  still  the  device 
of  the  great  seal  of  our  Republic.  It  is  composed 
of  a  spread-eagle,  the  emblem  of  strength,  bear- 
ing on  its  breast  an  escutcheon  with  thirteen 
stripes,  alternate  red  and  white,  like  the  nation- 
al flag.  (See  Flag,  Xational.)  In  its  right  talon 
I  the  eagle  holds  an  olive-branch,  the  emblem  of 
'  peace,  and  in  its  left  thirteen  arrows,  emblems 
of  the  thirteen  states  ready  for  war  should  it  be 
necessary.  In  it«  beak  is  a  ribbon  bearing  the 
1  legend  ** E  Pluribus  Unum" — "Many  in  one" — 
many  states  making  one  nation,  a  motto  doubt- 
less snggested  by  its  appearance  on  the  title- 
page  of  the  London  GtnUemanU  Magazine.  Over 
the  head  of  the  eagle  is  a  golden  light  break- 
ing through  a  cloud  surrounding  thirteen  stars, 


FIRST  ORSAT  8BAL  OP  THB  UinTKD  STATSS.* 


an  escutcheon  quartered  with  the  arms  of  Eng- 
land, France,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  The  crest 
was  a  maiden  queen  (Elizabeth)  with  flowing 
hair  and  an  Oriental  crown  npon  her  head.  The 
supporters  were  two  armed  men  with  halberds, 
and  the  motto,  "  En  dat  Virginia  Quintam." 
When  Virginia  became  a  state  (1776),  a  new  seal 
was  adopted.  The  device  on  the  face  was  a  fig- 
ure of  Liberty  with  a  Phrygian  cap  treading 
npon  a  prostrate  monarch,  whose  crown  has  fall- 
en from  his  head,  and  broken  manacles  lie  across 
one  arm.  Liberty  holds  a  halberd  or  spear  in 
one  hand,  and  a  short  sword  in  the  other.  Over 
her  head  is  the  word  "  Virginia,"  and  beneath, 
the  motto  "  Sic  Semper  Tyrannis." 

Seal,  The  Great,  of  the  United  States. 
When,  on  July  4, 1776,  the  Continental  Congress 
declared  the  English -American  colonies  to  be 


forming  a  constellation  on  a  blue  field.  On  the 
reverse  is  an  unfinished  pyramid,  emblematic  of 
the  unfinished  republic,  the  building  of  which — 
the  increase  of  states  and  territories — is  still  go- 
ing on.  In  the  zenith  is  an  all-seeing  eye  sur- 
rounded by  light,  and  over  this  eye  the  words 
"Annuit  Cceptis"— "God  favors  the  undertak- 
ing." On  the  base  of  the  pyramid,  in  Roman 
numerals,  is  the  date  1776,  and  below,  the  words 
"Novus  Ordo  Seclorum"— "A  new  order  of 
ages."  This  was  for  a  pendent  seal,  now  not 
used ;  the  recumbent  seal,  the  obverse  above  de- 
scribed, being  always  used. 

*  This  is  the  size  of  the  recnmbent  seal  of  the  United  States, 
which  has  been  in  nse  ever  since  the  date  of  its  adoption  in 
1782.  Only  the  side  containing  the  national  arms  is  used.  For 
a  more  minute  history  of  the  seal,  with  numerous  illast  rations, 
see  a  paper  in  Harper^ s  Magamne^  voL  xlit,  p.  178,  written  by 
the  author  of  this  work. 
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1965        SECESSION  IN  NEW  ENGLAND 


8earl^  Isaac,  was  born  at  Norwalk,  Coiid.,  in 
1729 ;  died  in  Canton,  China,  Oct.  28, 1786.  His 
ancestors  were  from  Colcliester,  England,  and 
were  among  the  earlier  emigrants  to  Massachu- 
setts, landing  at  Plymouth  in  1630.  Isaac  Sears 
was  one  of  tbe  most  earnest,  active,  and  pugti^ 
clous  of  the  ^^  Sons  of  Liberty "  in  New  York. 
He  was  a  successful  merchant  there,  engaged  in 
the  European  and  West  India  trade,  when  po- 
litical matters  arrested  his  attention.  He  had 
commanded  a  privoteer  (1758-61),  and  was  com- 
monly known  as  Captain  Sears.  He  lost  his 
vessel  in  1761,  and  then  became  a  merchant. 
After  the  passage  of  the  Stamp  Act  he  became 
a  prominent  leader  of  the  opposition  to  that 
measure.  He  was  thoroughly  hated  by  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  Tory  party,  and  was  in  custody 
on  a  charge  of  treason  when  the  news  of  the  af- 
fair at  Lexington  reached  New  York.  Because 
of  his  leadership,  his  enemies  called  him  "  King 
Sears."  He  was  maligned,  caricatured,  satirized, 
and  made  the  object  of  Tory  squibs  and  epi- 
grams like  the  following,  which  was  published 
when  the  Committee  of  Fifty-one  (which  see)  re- 
fused to  recommend  a  revival  of  the  Non>im- 
portation  League : 

''  And  80,  my  good  masters,  I  find  It  no  Joke, 
For  York  has  stepped  forward  and  thrown  off  the  yoke 
Of  Congress,  Committees,  and  even  King  Sears, 
Who  shows  yon  good-nature  by  showing  his  ears." 

Rivington  abnsed  him  in  his  newspaper  without 
stint.  Sears  retaliated  by  entering  the  city  one 
day  (Nov.  23, 1775)  at  the  head  of  some  Connec- 
tion t  horsemen  and  destroying  that  publisher's 
printing  establishment.  In  the  spring  of  1776 
he  was  General  Charles  Lee's  adjutant.  When 
tbe  war  ended  his  business  and  fortune  were 
gone.  In  1785  we  find  him  on  the  ocean  as  su- 
percargo bound  for  Canton,  China.  He  was  very 
ill  on  his  arrival  there,  and  died  soon  afterwards. 
He  was  buried  on  French  Island,  and  his  com- 
panions placed  a  slab  at  his  grave  with  a  suit- 
able inscription. 

Seat  of  the  National  Gtovemment.  From 
time  to  time  there  have  been  movements  in  fa- 
vor of  removing  the  seat  of  government  from 
Washingttm  city.  Tbe  first  movement  of  this 
kind  was  in  1808.  The  really  miserable  situa- 
tion and  condition  of  the  city  of  Washington  at 
that  time  rendered  a  removal  desirable  to  most  of 
the  members  of  Congress,  and  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, anxious  to  win  it  back  to  the  banks  of 
the  Delaware,  offered  to  furnish  every  accom- 
modation to  Congress  and  the  public  offices  at 
its  own  expense.  The  new  Hall  of  Representa- 
tives, by  its  ill  adaptation,  whether  for  speakers 
or  hearers,  occasioned  great  dissatisfaction.  A 
motion  for  removal  occasioned  much  discussion 
iti  Congress  and  great  excitement  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  especially  among  landowners.  The 
Southern  members  objected  to  Philadelphia  be- 
cause they  would  there  be  continually  pestered 
by  anti-slavery  politicians  and  other  annoyances 
connected  with  the  subject.  A  resolution  for 
removal  came  within  a  very  few  votes  of  pass- 
ing. It  is  believed  that  it  would  have  been  car- 
ried but  for  the  opposition  of  the  Soutberu  men 
to  Philadelphia. 


SeoedeiB'  Conventioii  at  Baltimore.  The 
old  and  new  seceders  of  the  Democratic  Conven- 
tion at  Charleston  (April,  1860)  and  Baltimore 
(June,  1860)  assembled  on  Saturday,  June  23,  in 
the  Maryland  Institute  Hall,  a  room  (with  a  gal- 
lery) capable  of  seating  5000  people.  It  was  al- 
most full  when  the  convention  was  permanently 
organized  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Cushing 
as  chairman.  On  taking  the  chair  he  declared 
that  the  body  there  assembled  formed  the  true 
National  Democratic  Convention,  composed  of 
representatives  of  more  than  twenty  states. 
They  resolved  that  the  delegates  from  the  con- 
vention at  Bichmond  should  be  invited  to  unite 
with  them,  and  they  took  seats  accordingly. 
The  majority  report  offered  at  the  convention  at 
Charleston  (see  Democratic  Convention  at  Charles 
ton)  was  adopted  without  dissent  as  the  princi- 
ples of  the  party  —  principles  which  declared 
that  there  was  no  legislative  power,  state  or  na- 
tional, that  could  interfere  with  slavery,  and 
that  it  was,  virtually,  a  national  institution. 
George  B.  Loring,  of  Massachusetts,  nominated 
John  C.  Breckinridge,  of  Kentucky,  for  Presi- 
dent, and  he  was  chosen  by  a  vote  of  eighty-one 
against  twenty-four.  Joseph  Lane,  of  Oregon, 
was  nominated  for  the  Vice-Presidency.  After 
a  session  of  a  few  hours  the  business  of  the  con- 
vention was  ended  and  it  ac[jonmed.  The  South 
Carolina  delegates  left  at  Richmond  formally 
assembled  at  Metropolitan  Hall  on  June  21,  and 
adopted  the  platform  and  candidates  of  the  Se- 
ceders' Convention  at  Baltimore. 

Beceders'  Convention  at  Richmond.  The 
seceders  from  the  Democratic  Convention  at 
Charleston  (which  see),  held  in  April,  1860,  re- 
assembled at  Richmond,  June  11, 1860.  Robert 
Toombs  and  other  Southern  Congressmen  had 
issued  an  address  from  Washington,  urging  the 
Richmond  Convention  to  refrain  from  all  impor- 
tant action  there,  but  to  adjourn  to  Baltimore 
and  there  re-enter  the  convention  from  which 
they  had  seceded,  and,  if  possible,  defeat  the 
nominiition  of  Mr.  Douglas.  This  extraordina- 
ry measure  was  resorted  to ;  and  when  the  Rich- 
mond Convention  adjourned,  most  of  the  dele- 
gates hastened  to  Baltimore  and  claimed  the 
right  to  re-enter  the  regular  convention.  Tlie 
South  Carolina  delegates  remained  in  Richmond 
to  watch  the  course  of  events  and  manage  the 
scheme.     (See  Baltimore  Convention.) 

Secession  in  New  England.  In  1747  the 
towns  of  Suffield,Somers, Enfield, and  Woodstock,' 
originally  settled  under  Massachusetts  grants, 
and  assigned  to  that  province  in  1713,  finding 
taxation  there  enhanced  by  its  military  opera- 
tions, applied  for  annexation  to  Connecticut. 
They  seemed  to  be  clearly  within  the  Connecti- 
cut charter.  They  asked  permission  of  Massa- 
chusetts to  withdraw.  The  request  was  refused. 
They  then  withdrew  without  the  consent  of 
Massachusetts, were  annexed  to  Connecticut,  and 
still  remain  part  of  that  state.  Massachusetts 
threatened  an  appeal  to  the  king  and  council, 
but  fearing  she  might,  as  in  her  controversy 
with  New  Hampshire,  not  only  lose  these  towns^ 
but  other  territory,  nothing  further  was  done. 
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BeoMskm  of  StatM,  Right  OF,  Asserted.  Iu 
1810  a  proposition  was  made  to  erect  the  Orleans 
Tenitory  into  a  state.  It  was  warmly  opposed, 
especially  by  the  Federalists  of  New  England. 
Early  in  1811  a  bill  for  that  pnrpose  was  intro- 
duced into  Congress,  when  Josiah  Qnincy,  of 
Massachusetts,  iu  a  speech  of  much  power,  ex- 
pressed bis  deliberate  opinion  that  snch  a  meas- 
ure would  be  a  flagrant  disregard  of  the  Consti- 
tution, and  would  be  a  virtual  dissolution  of  the 
bonds  of  the  Union,  freeing  the  states  composing 
it  from  their  moral  obligation  of  adhesion  to  each 
other,  and  making  it  the  right  of  all,  as  it  would 
become  the  duty  of  some,  to  prepare  definitely 
for  separation — "  amicably  if  they  might,  forci- 
bly if  they  must!''  This  declaration — the  first 
annouucement  on  the  floor  of  Congress  of  the 
doctrine  of  secession — produced  a  call  to  order 
from  a  delegate  from  Mississippi  (Potndexter), 
who  said  no  member  of  the  House  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  stimulate  any  portion  of  the  people 
to  insurrection  and  a  dissolution  of  the  Union. 
The  Speaker  (Vamum)  decided  that  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  right  to  dissolve  the  Union  was  out 
of  order.  The  decision  was  reversed.  Jealousy 
of  the  new  states  to  be  formed  in  the  West,  and 
the  results  of  the  census  for  1610,  which  threat- 
ened the  curtailment  of  the  political  weight  of 
New  England,  was  a  powerful  stimulant  to  the 
opposition  to  the  erection  of  a  new  state  on  the 
Mississippi. 

SeceMion  of  the  City  of  New  Toiic  Pro- 
posed. Fernando  Wood  was  mayor  of  the  city 
of  New  York  at  the  beginning  of  1861,  and  sym- 
pathized with  the  Southern  Seceesiouiats  in  their 
war  upon  the  Union.  On  Jan.  7, 1861,  Wood  sent 
a  message  to  the  Common  Council  of  New  York 
city  iu  wbich  he  proposed  the  secession  of  that 
city,  and  the  establishment  of  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent government  of  its  own.  This  proposi- 
tion was  in  the  form  of  suggestive  questions. 
"Why  should  not  New  York  city,"  he  asked, 
"  instead  of  supporting  by  her  contributions  in 
revenues  two  thirds  of  the  expenses  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  become,  also,  equally  independent! 
As  a  free  city,  with  but  a  nominal  duty  on  im- 
ports, hor  local  government  could  be  supported 
without  taxation  upon  her  people.  Thus  we 
could  live  free  from  taxes,  and  have  cheap  goods 
nearly  duty  free.  In  this  we  should  have  the 
whole  and  united  support  of  the  Southern  States, 
as  well  as  of  all  other  states,  to  whose  interests 
and  rights  under  the  Constitution  she  has  al- 
ways been  true.  .  .  .  New  York,  as  a  free  city, 
may  shed  the  only  light  and  hope  for  a  future 
reconstruction  of  our  beloved  Confederacy."  A 
favorite  writer  for  De  Boto^s  Eevieio,  the  most 
stately  and  protentions  organ  of  the  slave- 
holders, pronounced  this  proposition  of  Mayor 
Wood  "  the  most  brilliant  that  these  tiroes  have 
given  birth  to."  Wood  seems  to  have  been 
startled  by  his  own  proposition,  for  he  imme- 
diately added,  "  Yet  I  am  not  prepared  to  rec- 
ommend the  violence  implied  iu  these  views." 
The  Board  of  Aldermen,  a  majority  of  whom 
were  Wood's  political  friends,  ordered  the  print- 
ing of  3000  copies  of  this  message  in  document 
form. 


Seoond  "War  ft>r  Independenoe^  The.  This 
is  an  appropriate  title  for  the  conflict  commonly 
known  as  '*  The  War  of  1812."  Blessed  with 
prosperity  and  draading  war,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  submitted  to  many  acts  of  tyran- 
ny and  insult  fh>m  Great  Britain  and  France, 
rather  than  become  involved  in  armed  conflicts 
with  them.  Consequently,  the  government  of 
the  United  States  was  only  nominally  indepen- 
dent. Socially  and  commercially,  the  United 
States  tacitly  acknowledged  their  dependence 
on  Europe,  and  especially  upou  England ;  and 
the  latter  was  rapidly  acquiring  a  dangerous 
political  interest  and  influence  in  American  af- 
fairs when  the  war  broke  out.  The  war  begtm 
in  1775  was  really  only  the  first  great  step  tow- 
anls  independence ;  the  war  begun  iu  1812  first 
thoroughly  accomplished  the  independence  of 
the  United  States.  Franklin  once  beard  a  per- 
son si)eaking  of  the  Revolution  as  the  war  of  in- 
dependence, and  reproved  him,  saying,  '*  Sir,  yon 
mean  the  Bevolution  ;  the  war  of  indq^denee  is 
yet  to  come.  It  was  a  war  for  independence, 
but  not  of  independence." 

Seoret  Committee  of  CorreqxMidenoe.  On 
Nov.  29,  1775,  the  Congress  resolved,  "That 
a  committee  of  five  be  appointetl  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  coiTesponding  with  our  friends  in 
Qroat  Britain,  Ireland,  and  other  parts  of  the 
world,  and  that  they  lay  their  correspondence 
before  Congress  when  directed,  and  that  all  ex- 
penses that  might  arise  by  carrying  on  such 
correspondence,  and  for  the  payment  of  snch 
agente  as  the  committee  might  send  on  this 
service,  should  be  defrayed  by  the  Congress." 
This  was  the  genu  of  our  State  Department, 
and  the  initial  step  in  our  foreign  diplomacy. 
The  members  chosen  were  Benjamin  Harrison, 
Dr.  Franklin,  Thomas  Johnson,  John  Dickinson 
and  John  Jay.  A  correspondence  was  immedi- 
ately opened  with  Arthur  Lee,  in  London,  and 
C.  W.  Dumas  (a  Swiss  gentleman),  residing  in 
Holland. 

Seoret  Htstory  of  the  First  Continental 
Congreaa.  In  that  first  general  Congress,  which 
was  only  a  large  committee  of  conference,  there 
was  mnch  diversity  of  opinion,  which  led  to 
many  debates  and  sometimes  considerable  feel- 
ing. John  Adams  wrote  to  his  wife:  "Every 
man  in  this  assembly  is  a  great  man,  an  orator, 
a  critic,  a  statesman,  and,  therefore,  every  man, 
upon  every  question,  must  show  his  oratory,  his 
criticism,  and  his  political  abilities.  The  con- 
sequence is,  that  bnsiness  is  spun  out  to  an  im- 
measurable length.'^  Suspicions  and  Jealousies, 
owing  to  varied  sectional  interests,  soon  a][t- 
peared.  There  was  a  similar  state  of  feeling 
among  the  people.  Many  intelligent  men,  who 
had  joined  in  protesting  against  the  usurpation 
of  power  by  the  British  Parliament,  were  not 
inclined  to  hasten  a  rupture  with  Great  Britain. 
Joseph  Galloway,  who  afterwards  openly  es- 
poused the  cause  of  the  crown,  anxions  for  rec- 
onciliation, proposed  a  union  of  the  colonies, 
with  a  grand  council  authorized  to  regulate 
colonial  affairs  jointly  with  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, each  to  have  a  negative  on  the  other. 
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At  first  the  plan  was  favorably  considered,  and, 
after  a  long  debate,  was  rejected  by  only  a  ma- 
jority of  one  of  the  colonies.  The  general  feel- 
ing of  the  Congress  was  that  matters  might  be 
and  onght  to  be  accommodated  without  an  open 
rupture.  The  New  England  delegation  were 
generally  in  favor  of  bold  and  decisive  meas- 
ures, and  the  Adamses,  John  and  Samuel,  were 
looked  upon  as  desperate  men  having  nothing 
to  lose,  and  as  having  been  too  long  engaged 
in  a  warm  political  struggle  in  Massachusetts 
with  the  officers  of  the  crown  to  be  safe  guides 
to  follow.  But  their  zeal  was  overmatched  by 
the  impetuous  and  outspoken  southern  patriot 
Christopher  Gadsden,  who  proposed  to  attack 
Governor  Gage  at  Boston,  and  expel  him  from 
the  town  before  he  could  be  reinforced.  But 
the  Congress  did  not  venture  to  assume  any  di- 
rect political  authority.  Even  the  "American 
Association "  (which  see),  the  nearest  approach 
to  it,  was  warmly  opposed  by  Galloway  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Duane  of  New  York.  All  of 
the  South  Carolina  delegation,  excepting  Gads- 
den, opposed  it,  chiefly  because  it  would  inter- 
fere with  a  portion  of  their  planting  interest. 
At  the  last  moment  that  association  was  agreed 
to  by  Gadsden's  colleagues  when  a  concession 
had  been  made  to  their  interests.  As  the  ses- 
sions of  Congress  were  held  in  secret,  their  pro- 
ceedings went  out  to  the  world  with  the  weight 
of  apparent  unanimity.  The  signing  of  the 
Association  was  the  real  beginning  of  the  Ameri- 
can Union. 

Bectarian  Influence  (1775).  The  Episcopa- 
lian members  of  the  Church  of  England  had, 
through  natural  affection  for  the  mother  Church, 
an  aversion  to  a  severance,  in  any  particular, 
from  Gi*eat  Britain;  and  a  large  number  of 
these,  especially  of  the  clergy,  took  sides  with 
the  crown  in  the  conflict  that  ensued.  The 
other  denominations,  excepting  the  Friends,  or 
Quakers,  were  generally  among  the  friends  of 
the  colonists.  The  Congregational  ministers 
of  New  England  and  their  flocks  were  almost 
without  exception  Whigs,  and  the  larger  part 
of  the  Presbyterians,  who  derived  their  origin 
from  the  dissenting  section  of  the  Scotch  Church, 
were  in  political  sympathy  with  the  Congrega- 
tionalists.  Both  had  opposed  the  scheme  of 
the  Anglican  Church,  through  the  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts, 
to  establish  an  Episcopacy  in  the  colonies.  Tbese 
two  branches  of  the  English  dissenting  body 
cherished  a  traditionary  opposition  to  British 
control,  political  or  ecclesiastical,  and  the  Con- 
gregutionnlists  had  just  passed  through  a  bitt-er 
controversy  on  the  subject  of  the  Introduction 
of  bishops  into  America.  (See  Episcopacy  in 
America,)  Witherspoon,  who  was  at  the  head 
of  the  Presbyterian  College  of  New  Jersey,  was 
sent  as  a  delegate  to  the  Continental  Congress, 
and  was  very  active  in  that  body.  The  native- 
born  Presbyterians  were  nearly  all  Whigs,  while 
the  Scotch  Presbyterian  emigrants,  who  were 
mostly  in  tbe  Southern  colonies,  adhered  to  the 
crown.  Such  was  the  case  of  that  class  in  the 
interior  of  New  York,  under  the  influence  of  the 
Johnson  family  in  the  Mohawk  region.    In  Vir- 


ginia, where  Episcopacy  was  the  established  and 
prevailing  form  of  religious  organisation  and 
mode  of  worship,  sectarian  zeal  had  not  been 
excited,  and  sectarianism  had  very  little  influ- 
ence on  political  questions.  Even  the  scheme 
for  an  American  bishop  was  denounced  by  the 
Virginia  Assembly  as  'Hhe  pernicious  project 
of  a  few  mistaken  clergymen.''  The  Friends, 
who,  governed  by  their  <*  peace  principles,"  had, 
while  having  control  of  the  Legislature  of  Penn- 
sylvania, opposed  all  measures  for  the  public 
defeuce  of  the  province  that  seemed  to  involve 
the  necessity  for  the  use  of  weapons  of  war, 
now  deprecated  the  action  of  the  Whigs  for  the 
same  reason,  and  they  were  almost  universally 
Tories,  though  generally  of  the  passive  kind ; 
yet  there  were  many  noble  exceptions  among 
them,  who  did  what  they  could  to  promot-e  the 
independence  of  the  colonies.  While  the  Pro- 
vincial Convention  of  Pennsylvania  was  in.sea- 
sion  early  in  1775,  and  after  it  had  passed  a 
resolution  that,  "  if  the  British  administration 
should  determine  to  eflect  by  force  a  submission 
to  the  late  acts  of  Parliament,  in  such  a  situation 
we  hold  it  an  indispensable  duty  to  resist,  by 
force,  and  at  every  hazard  to  defend  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  America  " — a  position  strongly 
sustained  by  Thomas  Mifflin,  a  Quaker  member' 
of  the  Convention — the  Friends,  in  a  j'early  meet- 
ing assembled,  put  forth  a  testimony,  in  which 
the  members  of  the  society  were  called  upon 
**  to  unite  in  abhorrence  of  every  measure  and 
writing  tending  to  break  off  the  happy  connec- 
tion of  the  colonies  with  the  mother  country, 
or  to  interrupt  their  just  subordination  to  the 
king."  They  were  not  always  passive  Tories. 
This  "  testimony,"  which  gave  great  offence  to 
many  Friends  who  were  patriots,  led  to  the 
arrest  of  several  leaders  and  their  banishment 
from  the  province,  and  the  execution  of  two  of 
them  for  active  participation  with  the  British. 
(See  Execution  of  Quakers  in  Phil^idelphia.) 

Eledgwlck,  John,  was  born  at  Cornwall, 
Conn.,  Sept.  13,  1813;  killed  in  battle  near 
Spottsylvania  Court-house,  May  9,  1864.  He 
graduated  at  West  Point  in  1837 ;  served  in  the 
Seminole  War  and  the  war  against  Mexico,  where 
he  became  highly  distinguished.  He  had  also 
served  in  war  with  the  Indians.  He  was  made 
bingadier-general  of  volunteers  in  August,  1861. 
In  May,  1862,  he  was  promoted  to  mnjor-genei*al, 
and  led  a  division  in  Sumner's  corps  in  the 
Peninsula  campaign  immediately  afterwards. 
At  the  battle  of  Antietam  he  was  seriously 
wounded,  and  in  December  he  was  put  in  com- 
mand of  the  Ninth  Anny  Corps.  In  February, 
1863,  he  took  command  of  the  Sixth  Corps,  and 
in  tiie  Chancellorsville  campaign,  in  May,  he 
made  a  brave  attack  npim  the  Heights  of 
Fredericksburg,  and  carried  them,  but  was  com- 
pelled to  retire.  During  the  Gettysburg  cam- 
paign he  commanded  the  left  wing  of  the  army ; 
and  in  November  following,  near  the  Rapid  Anna 
iu  Virginia,  he  captured  a  whole  Confederate 
division.  He  entered  earnestly  upon  the  Rich- 
mond campaign  in  the  spring  of  1864,  and  per- 
formed signal  service  in  the  battle  of  the  Wil- 
derness (which  see).    Afterwards,  while  super- 
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intending  the  planting  of  a  battery,  he  was  shot 
by  a  sharpshooter  and  instantly  killed. 

Sedgwick,  Robrrt,  was  born  in  England ; 
died  in  Jamaica,  May  ^,  1656.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  settlers  of  Charlestown,  Mass.  (1635) ; 
an  enterprising  merchant,  and  for  many  years  a 
deputy  in  the  General  Assembly.  Having  been 
a  member  of  an  artillery  company  jn  London, 
•  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Ancient  and 
Honorable  Artillery  (which  see)  in  1638,  and  was 
its  captain  in  1640.  In  1652  he  was  promoted  to 
the  highest  military  rank  in  the  colony.  In 
1643  he  was  associated  with  John  Winthrop,  Jr., 
in  the  establishment  of  the  first  furnace  and 
iron- works  in  America.  In  1654,  being  in  Eng- 
land, he  was  employed  by  Cromwell  to  expel 
the  French  from  the  Penobscot ;  and  was  en- 
gaged in  the  expedition  of  the  Enfrlish  which 
took  Jamaica  from  the  Spanianls.  He  was  soon 
afterwards  promoted  to  major-general. 

Sedgwick,  Theodore,  LL.D.,  was  bom  at 
Hartfonl,  Conn.,  in  May,  1746 ;  died  in  Boston, 
Jan.  24, 1813.  He  entered  Yale  College,  and  left 
it  without  graduating  in  1765.  Abandoning  the 
study  of  divinity  for  law,  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1766.  An  earnest  patriot,  he  entered 
the  military  service  and  served  as  aid  to  General 
Thomas  in  the  expedition  to  Canada  in  1776,  and 
was  afterwards  active  in  procuring  supplies  for 
the  army.  Before  and  after  the  Revolution  he 
was  a  representative  in  the  Massachusetts  Leg- 
islature, and  in  1785-86  he  was  a  delegate  in  the 
Continental  Congress,  also  of  the  national  Con- 
gress from  1789  to  1797.  Mr.  Sedgwick  perform- 
ed efficient  service  in  putting  down  Shays*s  in- 
surrection ;  and  he  was  one  of  the  most  influ- 
ential advocates  of  the  national  Constitution, 
in  the  convention  in  Massachusetts,  in  1788.  He 
was  United  States  Senator  from  1796  to  1799,  and 
from  1802  until  his  death  was  a  Judge  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Massachusetts. 

Seminole  'War,  The  First.  Towards  the 
close  of  1817  a  motley  host,  composed  chiefly  of 
Seminole  Indians,  Creeks  dissatisfied  with  the 
treaty  of  1814  (see  Creek  Confederacy)  j  and  runaway 
negroes,  began  murderous  depredations  upon  the 
frontier  Bettlement«  of  Georgia  and  the  Alabama 
Ten-itory.  These  Indians  resided  chiefly  south 
of  the  Flint  River  and  within  the  Spanish  terri- 
tory of  Florida.  General  £.  P.  Gaines,  then  in 
command  of  the  garrison  at  Fort  Scott,  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Flint,  wim  ordered  to  sup- 
press these  outrages.  He  <lemanded  of  the  In- 
dians on  the  opposite  bank  the  surrender  of 
certain  alleged  murderers;  but  they  refused  to 
give  them  up,  on  the  ground  that  the  Georgians 
had  been  the  firat  aggressors.  Under  authority 
from  the  War  Department  to  expel  these  In- 
dians from  the  lately  ceded  Creek  lands  north 
of  the  Florida  line,  Gaines  attacked  an  Indian 
village,  a  few  miles  below  Fort  Scott,  in  the 
night.  Three  or  four  of  the  inhabitants  were 
killed  or  captured,  the  rest  escaping  into  the 
woods.  In  another  skirmish  soon  afterwards 
two  or  three  were  killed  on  both  sides.  This 
movement  of  Gaines  aroused  the  fiercest  anger 
of  the  Indians,  who,  it  was  ascertained,  were 


incited  by  BritiBh  subjects  protected  by  the 
Spanish  authorities  in  Florida.  The  ludiaae 
revenged  the  attacks  of  Gaines  by  waylaying  a 
boat  ascending  the  Appalachicola  with  supplies 
for  Fort  Scott.  Of  forty  men  and  a  number  of 
women  and  children  on  board,  all  were  killed 
except  six  men  and  one  woman.  Gaines  was 
in  a  perilous  position.  He  received  ordeTs  to 
carry  the  war  into  Florida  if  necessary,  with 
directions,  however,  that  if  the  Indians  took 
refuge  under  any  Spanish  fort,  not  to  attack  it, 
but  report  to  the  War  Department.  For  his 
own  protection  he  called  out  a  body  of  Georgia 
militia;  and  when  news  of  the  disaster  on  the 
Appalachicola  reached  the  government,  General 
Jackson,  who  commanded  in  the  Southern  De- 
partment, was  ordered  (January,  1818)  to  take 
the  field  in  person.  With  one  thousand  Ten- 
nessee monnted  volunteers,  Jackson  hastened  to 
the  aid  of  Gaines,  and  reached  Fort  Scott  Marrli 
9,  after  a  march  of  four  hundred  miles.  Hiese, 
with  a  body  of  (Georgia  militia  and  one  thofo- 
sand  regulars  at  Fort  Scott,  made  a  force  suf- 
ficient to  invade  Florida  if  necessary.  The  Sec- 
retary of  War  (Mr.  Calhoun)  had  directed  him 
to  conduct  the  campaign  according  to  his  best 
Judgment.  He  was  joined  by  friendly  Creeks, 
under  their  chief — Mcintosh  —  who  held  the 
commission  of  a  brigadier-general  in  the  United 
States  Army.  So  short  were  supplies  in  that 
region  that  Jackson  had  to  depend  upon  pro- 
vision-boats ascending  the  Appalachicola  from 
New  Orleans,  and,  as  a  depot  for  these  supplies, 
he  built  a  new  fort  on  the  site  of  the  late  Negro 
Fort  (which  see),  and  called  it  Fort  Gadmlen. 
On  March  26  he  marched  eastward  against  the 
Seminole  villages  in  the  vicinity  of  the  (present) 
town  of  Tallahassee,  being  Joined  on  the  way  by 
a  fresh  body  of  friendly  Creeks  (April  1)  and  a 
few  more  Tennessee  volun  teers.  The  Seminolee 
made  but  slight  resistance.  Their  villages  were 
burned,  and  a  considerable  spoil  in  com  and  cat- 
tle was  obtained.  Unrestrained  by  such  orders 
as  Gaines  had  received,  and  satisfied  that  the 
Semiuoles  were  continually  encouraged  to  make 
war  by  the  British  and  Spaniards,  he  proceeded 
to  the  Spanish  post  of  St.  Mark's,  the  only  one 
in  that  region,  and  its  sun-ender  being  refusecl 
on  his  demand,  he  took  it  by  force,  though  with- 
out bloodshed.  There  he  found  Alexander  Ar- 
buthnot,  a  Scotch  trader  with  the  Seniinoles, 
whom  he  suspected  of  mischief,  and  held  him  a 
prisoner.  An  American  armed  vessel  on  the 
coast  having  hoisted  the  British  fiag,  two  refu- 
gee Creek  chiefs  were  enticed  on  board,  one  of 
whom,  the  Prophet  ]<Yancis,  had  lately  visited 
England  and  excited  some  sympathy  there. 
These  chiefs  Jackson  hanged.  From  St.  Mark's 
Jackson  marched  against  an  Indian  town  on 
the  Suwannee  River  and  burned  it.  The  In- 
dians and  negroes  there  were  led  in  its  defence 
by  Robert  Anibrister,  connected  with  Arbuthnot 
in  trading  enterprises,  and  he,  too,  was  made 
prisoner.  Retuniing  to  St.  Mark-s,  Arbuthnot 
and  Ambrister  were  tried  (April  26)  by  a  conrt- 
martial.  Both  were  found  guilty  of  stirring  up 
the  Indians  to  war,  and  were  hanged.  Mean- 
while one  or  two  other  Indian  towns  were  de- 
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Btroyed  by  Georgians;  and  a  rnmor  reaching 
Jackson  of  encouragement  being  given  by  the 
Spanish  governor  at  Pensacola  to  Indian  raids 
into  Alabama,  tbe  general  marched  for  that 
place.  He  was  met  on  the  way  by  a  protest 
from  the  governor  against  the  invasion  of  Flor- 
ida, and  his  determination  to  resist  it  by  force. 
But  Jackson  pressed  on,  and  entered  Pensacola 
the  next  day  (May  24),  with  only  a  show  of  re- 
sistance. The  governor  fled  to  the  fort  at  the 
Barrancas,  which  Jackson  assailed  with  can- 
nons, when  the  alarmed  magistrate  thought  it 
prudent  to  surrender  (May  27).  The  Spanish 
authorities  and  troops  were  sent  to  Havana. 
When  Jackson's  proceedings  in  Florida  were 
made  known  in  Washington  the  Spanish  min- 
ister (Don  Ouis)  protested  against  this  invasion 
of  Spanish  territory.  Jackson  bad  ended  the 
Semiuole  War,  and  the  object  of  the  govern- 
ment being  accomplished,  the  President  offered 
to  restore  Pensacola  at  once,  and  St.  Mark's 
whenever  Spain  should  have  a  force  there  com- 
petent to  control  the  neighboring  Indians.  The 
Secretary  of  State  (J.  Q.  Adams)  justified  Jack- 
son's conduct,  showing  that  the  war  with  the 
Seminoles  had  originated  entirely  in  the  insti- 
gations of  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister,  with  the 
encouragement  of  the  Spanish  authorities. 

Seminole  "War,  The  Second.  Towards  the 
close  of  1835  the  Seminole  Indians  in  Florida, 
guided  by  their  head  sachem,  Micanopy,  and  led 
by  their  most  active  chief,  Osceola,  began  a  dis- 
tressing warfare  upon  the  frontier  settlements 
of  Florida.  The  cause  of  the  outbreak  was  an 
attempt  to  remove  them  to  the  wilderness  be- 
yond the  Mississippi.  In  his  annual  message  in 
December,  1830,  Prosident  Jackson  recommend- 
ed the  devotion  of  a  large  tract  of  land  west  of 
that  river  to  the  use  of  the  Indian  tribes  yet  re- 
maining east  of  it.  Congress  passed  laws  in 
accordance  with  this  recommendation,  and  in 
May,  1832,  some  of  the  chie&  of  the  Creeks  and 
Seminoles,  in  council,  agreed  to  remove.  Other 
chiefs  and  the  great  body  of  the  nation  refused 
to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  and 
trouble  ensued.  (See  Seminole  WaVf  the  Firet.) 
In  1834  the  President  sent  General  Wiley  Thom- 
son to  Florida  to  make  a  forcible  removal  of  the 
Seminoles  if  necessary.  Osceola  stirred  up  the 
nation  to  resistance.  One  day  his  insolent  bear- 
ing and  offensive  words  in  Thomson's  presence 
caused  that  general  to  put  the  chief  in  irons, 
and  in  a  prison,  for  a  day.  Osceola's  wounded 
pride  called  for  vengeance,  and  it  was  fearfully 
wrought  during  a  war  that  lasted  about  seven 
years.  By  bravery,  skill,  strategy,  and  treach- 
ery, he  overmatched  United  States  troops  sent 
against  him  and  commanded  by  some  of  the 
best  officers  in  the  service ;  but  he  was  secured 
and  subdned  finally  by  an  act  of  seemingly  nec- 
essary perfidy  on  the  part  of  a  United  States  of- 
ficer. The  first  blow  was  struck  in  December, 
1835.  Osceola,  with  all  the  cnnning  of  a  Te- 
enmtha  and  the  heroism  of  a  Philip,  began  the 
war  by  an  act  of  perfidy.  He  had  agreed  to 
fulfil  treaty  stipulations,  and  to  send  some  horses 
ftnd  cattle  to  General  Thomson ;  but  at  tbe  very 
time  he  was  to  do  so  the  barbarian  was,  with  a 


small  war -party,  murdering  the  unsuspecting 
white  inhabitants  on  the  borders  of  the  ever- 
glades, which  was  a  region  mostly  covered  with 
water  and  grass,  and  affording  a  secure  hiding- 
place  for  the  Indians.  At  that  time  General 
Clinch  was  occupying  Fort  Drane  with  a  small 
body  of  troops.  That  post  was  in  the  interior 
of  Florida,  forty  miles  eastward  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Witblacoochee  River,  and  the  garrison 
was  now  exposed  to  much  danger  from  the  hos- 
tilities of  the  Indians.  Major  Dade,  with  more 
than  one  hundred  soldiers,  was  sent  from  Fort 
Brooke,  at  the  head  of  Tampa  Bay,  to  the  relief 
of  Clinch,  and,  falling  into  an  ambuscade  (Deo. 
28, 1835),  he  and  his  followers  were  all  massa- 
cred excepting  four  men,  who  afterwards  died 
from  the  effects  of  the  encounter.  That  event 
occurred  near  Wahoo  Swamp,  ou  the  upper  wa- 
ters of  the  Witblacoochee.  On  the  same  day 
Osceola  and  a  small  war-party,  unobserved,  stole 
np  to  a  store  a  few  yards  from  Fort  King  (about 
sixty  miles  southwest  of  St.  Augustine),  where 
General  Thomson  and  five  of  his  friends  were 
dining,  and  murdered  them.  Osceola  killed  and 
scalped  the  general  with  his  own  hands,  and  so 
he  enjoyed  the  revenge  be  bad  sought.  Three 
days  afterwards  General  Clinch  had  a  sharp 
fight  with  the  Seminoles  on  the  Witblacoochee, 
and  on  the  last  day  of  February,  1836,  General 
Gaines  was  assailed  at  the  same  place.  The 
Creeks  helped  their  Florida  brethren  by  attack- 
ing white  settlers  within  their  domain  in  the 
spring  of  1836.  Being  successful,  they  extend- 
ed their  forays  into  Georgia  and  parts  of  Ala- 
bama, attacking  mail  -  carriers  on  horseback, 
stage-coaches  on  the  land,  and  steamboats  on 
the  rivers;  and  finally  they  assailed  villages, 
and  thonsands  of  men,  women,  and  children 
were  compelled  to  fly  from  their  homes  and 
seek  places  of  safety  from  the  tomahawk,  the 
bullet,  and  the  scalping -knife.  General  Win- 
field  Scott,  in  chief  command  in  the  South,  now 
prosecuted  the  war  against  the  barbarians  with 
so  much  vigor  that  the  Creeks  were  speedily 
subdued,  and  during  the  summer  of  1836  thou- 
sands of  them  were  removed  to  lands  west  of 
the  Mississippi.  At  about  the  middle  of  Octo- 
ber Governor  Call,  of  Florida,  led  about  two 
thousand  militia  and  volunteers  from  that  state 
against  the  Seminoles.  Near  the  place  of  the 
massacre  of  Dade  and  his  command  a  detach- 
ment of  them,  about  five  hundred  in  number, 
had  a  severe  battle  with  the  savages  on  Nov. 
25,  but,  like  all  other  encounters  with  these  In- 
dians in  their  swamp  fastnesses,  it  was  not  de- 
cisive. In  that  regi(»n  tbe  United  States  troops 
suffered  dreadfully  from  miasmatic  fevers,  the 
bites  of  venomous  ser{)ents,  and  the  stings  of 
insects,  and  the  year  1836  closed  with  no  pros- 
pect of  peace.  The  war  continued  all  winter 
in  that  mild  region.  Finally,  in  March,  1837, 
several  chiefs  api^eared  before  General  Jesup 
(theu  in  chief  command  in  Florida),  at  his  quar- 
tera  at  Fort  Dade,  and  signed  a  treaty  which 
was  intended  to  secure  an  immediate  peace  and 
tbe  instant  departure  of  the  Seminoles  to  the 
new  home  prepared  for  them  beyond  tbe  great 
river.    The  wily  Osceola  caused  this  treaty  to 
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be  violated,  and  the  war  was  renewed ;  and  it 
continued  all  the  summer  of  1837,  during  which 
many  troops  perished  in  the  swamps  while  pur- 
suing the  savages.  At  length  Osceola,  several 
chiefs,  and  seventy  warriors  appeared  in  Jesup's 
camp  (Oct.  21),  under  the  protection  of  a  flag, 
with  friendly  pretensions.  Jesup  determined 
not  to  trust  the  treacherous  Osceola  any  more. 
The  conference  >vas  held  in  a  grove  of  magno- 
lias in  a  dark  swamp.  As  the  chief  aro8e  to 
speak  Jesup  gave  a  signal,  when  two  or  three 
of  his  soldiers  rushed  forward  and  seized  and 
bound  Osceola  with  strong  cords.  He  made  no 
resistance,  but  several  of  his  excited  followers 
drew  their  gleaming  hatchets  from  their  belts. 
Tbey  were  restrained  by  the  arms  of  Jesup^s 
troops,  and  were  dismissed  without  their  leader. 
Osceola  was  sent  to  Charleston  and  confined  in 
Fort  Moultrie,  where  he  died  of  fever  Jan.  31, 
1839.  A  small  monument  marks  the  place  of 
his  grave,  near  the  main  entrance  to  tbe  fort. 
Jesup  was  severely  censured  for  this  violation 
of  the  sanctity  of  a  flag  of  truce;  but  his  plea 
in  justiHcation  was  that  it  was  the  only  way  to 
stop  the  distressing  war,  for  Osceola  could  not 
be  held  by  the  most  solemn  obligations  of  a 
treaty.  The  "distressing  war"  had  been  cre- 
ated by  the  avarice  and  greed  of  the  white  peo- 
ple, who  were  seeking,  by  legal  pretences  or  the 
unjust  violence  of  the  military  arm,  to  drive 
an  ancient  nation  from  their  rightful  soil.  Al- 
though the  capture  of  Osceola  was  a  severe 
blow  to  the  Seminoles,  they  continued  to  fight 
for  their  country  under  other  leaders,  notwith- 
standing almost  nine  thousand  United  States 
troops  were  in  their  territory  at  the  close  of 
1837.  Their  fastnesses  in  the  evergla<les  could 
not  be  penetrated  by  the  troops,  and  they  defieil 
them,  even  after  they^  had  received  severe  chas- 
tisement from  six  hundred  national  troops  un- 
der Colonel  (afterwards  President)  Zachary  Tay- 
lor, who  had  succeeded  General  Jesup  in  com- 
mand. This  chastisement  was  given  them  in  a 
battle  fought  on  CliristmaA-day  (1837)  on  the 
northern  border  of  Lake  Macaco.  After  that, 
for  more  than  two  years,  Taylor  and  his  men 
endured  great  hardships  in  Florida  in  attempts 
to  bring  the  war  to  a  close.  A  treaty  for  the 
purpose  was  concluded  in  May,  1839;  but  so 
lightly  did  its  obligations  bind  the  Indians  that 
they  carried  on  their  depredations  whenever  op- 
portunity offered.  It  was  not  until  1842  that 
peace  was  permanently  secured.  This  war, 
carried  on  almost  seven  years,  cost  the  United 
States  scores  of  valuable  lives  and  millions  of 
treasure. 

Seminoles.  A  tribe  of  Florida  Indians,  made 
up  of  two  bands  of  the  Creeks  (see  Creek  Confed- 
eracy) who  withdrew  from  the  main  body  in  1750 
and  remnants  of  tribes  who  ha<l  come  in  contact 
with  the  Spaniards.  The  Seminoles  were  hos- 
tile to  the  Americans  during  the  Revolution 
and  afterwards.  The  Creeks  claimed  them  as 
a  part  of  their  nation,  and  included  them  in  a 
treaty  with  the  United  States  in  1790;  but  the 
Seminoles  repudiated  it  and  made  war  upon 
the  Americans,  and  affiliated  with  the  Span- 
iards in  1793.    They  were  also  enemies  of  the 


United  States  in  tbe  War  of  1812,  when  thej 
were  under  Spanish  rule.  At  that  time  they 
were  divided  into  seven  clans,  and  were  rich  in 
live-stock  and  negro  slaves.  The  Creek  war 
led  to  trouble  between  the  Seminoles  and  the 
Georgians,  and  in  1817  they  began  hoetilitiea. 
Thoix>ughly  scourged  by  United  States  troops, 
they  became  subject  and  obeilient  to  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  after  the  purchase  of  Florida 
in  1819,  when  they  numbered  nearly  4000,  with 
800  negro  slaves.  By  a  treaty  made  in  1823,  the 
Seminoles  gave  up  nearly  all  their  territory  for  a 
consideration ;  but  some  refused  to  accede,  and 
were  allowed  to  remain  on  small  reserves,  with 
the  understanding  that  they  were  to  hunt  and 
deliver  fugitive  slaves.  Dissatisfaction  followed, 
and  the  Georgians  clamored  for  their  reunovall 
An  attempt  to  remove  them  by  force  caused  the 
kindling  of  a  fierce  war  in  1835,  which  cost  the 
United  States  1466  lives  and  $10,000,000.  (See 
Seminole  ff  ar.  The  Second.)  Then  the  Seminolee 
were  removed  to  the  Indian  Territory,  and  only 
about  300  were  in  Florida  in  1842.  The  negroes 
were  taken  from  the  Semiuoles  in  their  new  home 
in  such  numbers  that  a  large  body  of  them  went 
to  Mexico.  About  half  of  those  in  Florida  enii> 
grated  to  the  Indian  Territory  in  1858,  and  when 
joined  by  those  in  Mexico  they  numbered  2256w 
The  tribe  was  divide^i  on  the  breaking-out  of 
the  Civil  War,  and  a  large  portion  of  them  were 
seduced,  by  gi*eat  promises,  to  become  allies  of 
the  Confederates.  The  movement  was  disas- 
trous  to  them.  Finally,  in  1866,  they  went  iipou 
a  new  reservation  purchased  by  the  Unit^ 
States  of  the  Creeks,  where,  steady,  sober,  and 
industrious,  they  rank  next  to  the  Chei*okees  iu 
their  progress  in  civilization.  There  are  yet 
some  Seminoles  and  negroes  in  Mexico,  and 
about  150  in  the  everglades  of  Florida^ 

Semmea,  Raphael,  was  bom  in  Marj^land  in 
1810.  He  entered  the  United  States  Navy  as 
midshipman  in  1826;  commanded  the  Coast 
Survey  steamer  Poinsett  in  1843,  and  the   brig 
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Porpoise  in  1846.  In  the  war  against  Mexico, 
he  wjis  volunteer  aid  to  General  Worth,  and  was 
Secretary  to  the  Light-house  Board  from  1859 
to  1861.    He  accepted  the  command  in  the  Cou- 
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federate  navy  of  the  steamer  Sumterj  with  which 
he  depredated  apon  American  commerce.  In 
England  the  fast-sailing  vessel  Alabama  (which 
see)  was  built^  furnished,  and  chiefly  manned  for 
him,  in  which  he  pnt  to  sea  in  August,  1863,  and 
made  a  destructive  cruise  agaiust  American  ves- 
sels and  American  commerce.  She  was  snnk  by 
the  Kearsarge  ofif  Cherbourg,  June  19, 1864.  Af- 
terwards Semmes  was  appointed  Professor  of 
Moral  Philosophy  in  the  State  Seminary  of  Lou- 
isiana, at  Alexandria.  He  wrote  a  history  of 
The  Cruise  of  the  Alabama. 

Senate,  Open  Sessions  of  the.  The  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  had 
been  held  in  secret  nntil  the  session  of  1793, 
when  discussions  as  to  Albert  Gallatin's  right 
to  a  seat  therein  were  had  with  open  doors. 
The  opposition  had  urged  this  publicity  from 
the  beginning.  The  argument  in  favor  of  the 
custom  was  the  due  enforcement  of  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Senate  and  its  individnal  mem- 
bers to  the  people,  which  secret  debates  tended 
to  diminish;  the  prevention  of  those  jealousies 
naturally  aroused  by  secret  legislation ;  and  the 
greater  confidence  which  publicity  would  in- 
spire. A  resolntion  was  also  passed  that,  after 
the  termination  of  the  present  session,  and  so 
soon  as  suitable  galleries  should  be  provided, 
these  galleries,  except  on  special  occasions  re- 
quiring secrecy,  should  remain  open  while  the 
Senate  was  engaged  in  legislative  business. 

Senecaa.  These  formed  the  fifth  nation  of 
the  Iroquois  Confederacy  (which  see),  and  in- 
habited the  country  in  New  York  west  of  Sodus 
Bay  and  Seneca  Lake  to  the  Niagara  River. 
They  called  themselves  Tsonnundawaono,  or 
"dwellers  in  the  open  country."  Tradition 
says  that  at  the  formation  of  the  great  confed- 
eracy Hiawatha  said  to  them,  ^^You,  Seoecas, 
a  people  who  live  in  the  *open  country,*  and 
possess  much  wisdom,  shall  be  the  fifth  nation, 
because  you  understand  better  the  art  of  rais- 
ing corn  and  beans  and  making  cabins."  (See 
Hiawatha,)  The  Dutch  called  them  Sinnekaas, 
which  the  English  spelled  Senecas,  and  they 
were  denominated  the  Western  Door  of  the 
Long  House — the  confederacy.  They  were  di- 
vided into  five  clans  —  viz.,  the  Turtle,  Snipe, 
Hawk,  Bear,  and  Wolf,  and  were  represented  in 
the  great  council  or  congress  by  seven  sachems. 
There  was  a  small  family  on  the  borders  of  the 
Niagara  River,  called  Neuters,  whose  domain 
formed  the  western  boundary  of  the  Seneca 
territory;  also  the  Erikes,  or  Eries,  south  of 
Lake  Erie.  On  the  east  they  joined  the  Sene- 
cas. By  the  conquest  of  the  Hnrons,  most  of 
the  Neuters,  the  Eries,  and  Andastee  (or  Susque- 
hannas)  were  incorporated  with  the  Senecas. 
The  French  Jesuits  began  a  mission  among 
them  in  1657 ;  and  afterwards  the  Senecas  per- 
mitted La  Salle  to  erect  a  block-house  on  the 
site  of  Fort  Niagara.  They  also  allowed  the 
French  to  build  a  fort  on  the  same  spot  in  1712. 
The  Senecas  alone  of  the  Six  Nations  (which 
see)  joined  Pontiao  in  his  conspiracy  in  1763. 
They  destroy e<l  Venango,  attacked  Fort  Ning- 
aniy  and  cut  off  an  army  train  on  that  frontier. 


In  the  old  war  for  independence  they  sided 
with  the  British,  and  their  country  was  devas- 
tated by  General  Sullivan  in  1779.  After  the 
war  they  made  peace,  by  treaty,  at  Fort  Stan- 
wix  (Fort  Schuyler),  on  the  site  of  Rome ;  and 
their  laud  passed,  by  sale  and  cession,  into  the 
possession  of  the  white  people,  excepting  the 
reservations  of  Alleghany,  Cattaraugus,  and  Ton- 
awanda — sixty-six  thousand  acres — which  the 
remnant  of  the  nation  still  holds.  They  were 
the  fiiends  of  the  Americans  in  the  War  of  1812, 
and  furnished  men  for  the  armies.  A  part  of 
them,  settled  on  Stony  Creek,  in  Canada,  and 
at  Sandusky,  O.,  joined  the  hostile  tribes  in  the 
West,  but  made  peace  in  1815.  These  removed 
to  the  Indian  Territory  (which  see),  on  the 
Neosho,  in  1831.  In  1870  the  Senecas  in  New 
York  numbered  about  three  thousand,  and  those 
in  the  Indian  Territory  two  hundred.  Prot<es- 
taut  missions  have  been  in  operation  among 
them  since  the  beginning  of  this  century,  and 
the  Society  of  Friends  has  done  much  to  aid 
and  protect  them.     (See  Friendly  Asweiatian.) 

Separation  of  Delaware  and  Pennsylva- 
nia. Under  the  clause  of  the  Charter  of  Privi- 
leges given  by  William  Penn,  the  separation  of 
Delaware  and  Pennsylvania  was  made  complete 
in  1702.  (See  Delaware,  The  Colony  and  State  of.) 
An  attempt  was  made  for  a  reunion,  but  failed. 
Delaware  even  sent  an  agent  to  England  to  rep- 
resent that  Penn  had  no  rights  of  jurisdiction 
over  its  territory',  and  to  ask  for  a  royal  gov- 
ernor. 

Servile  Inaiirrection  in  South  Carolina.  In 
1738,  in  consequence  of  liberty  and  protection 
being  offered  to  the  slaves  of  South  Carolina  by 
the  Spaniards  of  St.  Augustine,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  Spanish  emissaries  among  them,  who 
persua<led  them  to  take  measures  for  securing 
their  freedom,  and  to  fly  from  slavery  to  Flor- 
ida, an  insurrection  broke  out  in  the  heart  of 
the  province.  A  number  of  the  negroes  assem- 
bled at  Stono,  killed  two  men  at  a  warehouse, 
and  seized  guns  and  ammunition.  They  chose 
a  captain,  and,  with  flag  and  drum,  began  a 
march  towards  the  southwest,  burning  every 
house  and  killing  every  white  person  on  their 
way.  They  compelled  the  negroes  to  join  them. 
Governor  Bull,  returned  to  Charleston  from  the 
southward,  hastened  out  of  their  way  and  sprea<l 
the  alarm.  It  reached  a  large  congregation  of 
Presbyterians  at  Walton,  engaged  in  divine 
worship.  They  were  all  armed,  as  usual  then. 
Leaving  the  women  in  the  meeting-house,  the 
men  started  in  quest  of  the  armed  negroes,  who 
had  already  spread  desolation  over  a  space  of 
twelve  miles  in  length.  They  attacked  the  ne- 
groes in  an  open  field,  killed  some,  and  dispersed 
the  rest.  Most  of  the  fugitives  were  captured. 
Those  who  had  been  compelled  to  join  the  in- 
surgents were  pardoned ;  the  leaders  and  orig- 
inal insurgents  were  hanged.  There  were  at 
that  time  about  forty  thousand  negro  slaves  in 
South  Carolina.  The  object  of  the  Spanish  in- 
terference was  not  to  give  the  slaves  freedom, 
but  to  destroy  the  English  colony  there. 

Servile  Insuxreotton  Threatened.     When 
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Admii*al  Cockbam  began  bis  marauding  ex^te- 
ditiou  ou  tbe  American  coast  iu  the  spriug  of 

1813,  he  held  out  a  promise  of  freedom  to  all 
slaves  T^'ho  should  Join  his  standard.  Many 
were  seduced  on  board  his  vessels,  but  fouud 
themselves  wretchedly  deceived.  Intelligence 
of  these  movements  reached  the  plantations  far- 
ther south,  and,  in  the  summer  of  1813,  secret  or- 
ganizations were  formed  among  tbe  slaves  to 
receive  aud  co-operate  with  Cockbnru's  army 
of  liberation,  as  they  supposed  it  to  be.  One  of 
these  secret  organizations  met  regularly  ou  St. 
John's  Island,  near  Charleston.  Their  leader 
was  a  man  of  great  sagacity  and  influence,  and 
their  meetings  were  opened  and  cloeed  by  sing- 
ing a  hymn  composed  by  that  leader — ^a  sort  of 
parody  of  "  Hail  Columbia'*  (which  see).  They 
held  meetings  every  night,  and  bad  arranged  a 
plan  for  the  rising  of  all  the  slaves  in  Chai-les- 
ton  when  the  British  should  appear.  At  one  of 
the  meetings  the  question,  *^  What  shall  be  dene 
with  the  white  people  T"  was  warmly  discussed. 
Some  advocated  their  indiscriminate  slaughter 
as  the  only  security  for  liberty,  and  this  seemed 
to  be  the  prevailing  opinion,  when  the  leader 
and  the  author  of  the  hymn  came  in  and  said : 
**  Brethren,  yon  know  me.  You  know  that  I  am 
ready  to  gain  your  liberty  and  mine.  But  not 
one  needless  drop  of  blood  must  be  shed.  I  have 
a  master  whom  I  love,  and  the  man  who  takes 
his  life  must  pass  over  my  dead  body.''  Had 
Cockburn  been  faithful  to  his  promises  to  the 
negroes,  and  landed  and  declared  freedom  to  the 
slaves  of  South  Carolina,  no  doubt  many  thou- 
sand colored  i)eople  would  have  flocked  to  his 
standard.  But  he  was  coutent  to  fill  his  pock- 
ets by  pluudering  and  carrying  on  a  petty  slave- 
trade  for  his  private  gain.  The  following  is  the 
last  of  the  three  stanzas  of  the  hymn  above  al- 
luded to : 

i"  Arise !  arise !  shake  off*  your  cbalns! 
Your  cause  is  Just,  so  Heaven  ordains; 
To  you  shall  freedom  be  proclaimed  ! 
Baise  your  arms  and  bare  your  breasts, 
Almighty  God  will  do  the  rest 
Blow  the  clarion's  warlike  blast; 
Call  every  negro  (h>m  his  task ; 
Wrest  the  scourge  fh>m  Buckrams  hand, 
And  drive  each  tyrant  fh>m  the  land  1 

Chobub— Firm,  united  let  us  bo. 

Resolved  on  death  or  liberty  t 
As  a  band  of  patriots  Joined, 
Peace  and  plenty  we  shall  And." 

Eleton,  Eliza  Ann,  founder  of  the  Sisters  of 
Charity  iu  the  United  States,  was  born  in  New 
York,  Aug.  28, 1774 ;  died  at  Emmettsburg,  Md., 
Jan.  4, 1821.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Richard 
Bayley,  and,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  married  Will- 
iam Setou,  who  died  at  Leghorn  in  1803,  when 
she  returned  to  America.  She  was  soon  after- 
wards received  into  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
and,  removing  to  Baltimore  with  her  three  chil- 
dren, she  opened  a  school.  In  1809  a  gentle- 
man named  Cooper  made  an  ample  endow- 
ment, which  enabled  her  to  open  a  semi -con- 
ventual establishment  at  Emmettsburg.  The 
flrst  charge  of  the  sisters  outside  of  their  own 
convent  was  that  of  an  orphan-asylum  iu  Phila- 
delphia, to  which  three  members  were  sent  iu 

1814.  An  act  of  incorporation  of  this  sisterhood 


was  passed  in  1817  by  the  Legislature  of  Mary- 
land. 

Settlement;  First,  in  Kentucky.  In  1767 
John  Fiuley,  an  Indian  trader,  explored  the 
country  beyond  the  mountains  westward  of 
North  Carolina.  In  1769  he  returned  to  North 
Carolina  and  gave  glowing  accounts  of  the  fer- 
tile country  he  had  left.  He  persuaded  Daniel 
Boone,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  settled  on  the 
Yadkin,  and  four  others,  to  go  with  him  to  ex- 
plore it.  Boone  had  become  a  great  hunter 
and  expert  iu  woodcraft.  They  reached  tbe 
headwaters  of  the  Kentucky,  and,  from  lofty 
hills,  beheld  a  grand  vision  of  a  magnificent 
valley,  covered  with  forests,  stretching  towards 
the  Ohio,  and  abounding  in  game  of,  the  woods 
and  waters  of  every  kind.  They  fought  Indians 
— some  of  the  tribes  who  roamed  over  Kentucky 
as  a  common  hunting-ground.  Boone  was  made 
a  prisoner,  but  escaped.  He  determined  to  set- 
tle in  the  beautiful  country  between  the  upper 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee  rivers,  and,  after  re- 
maining for  a  while  the  sole  white  man  in  that 
region,  he  returned  for  his  wife  and  children  in 
1771.  Two  years  later  he  started  with  his  own 
and  five  other  families  for  the  paradise  in  the 
wilderness.  Driven  back  upon  settlements  on 
the  Clinch,  he  was  detained  a  year  and  a  half 
longer.  He  i)enetrated  to  the  Kentucky,  and,  on 
the  14th  of  June,  1775,  completed  a  log  fort  on 
the  site  of  the  present  Boonesborough.  He  soon 
brought  his  family  there,  aud  planted  the  first 
permanent  settlement  iu  Kentucky.  Mrs.  Booue 
aud  her  daughtei-s  were  the  first  white  women 
who  ever  stood  on  the  banks  of  the  Kentucky 
River. 

Settlement,  Fibst,  in  Tennessee.  Immi- 
grants from  North  Carolina,  led  by  James  Rob- 
inson, settled  on  the  Watauga  River,  one  of  the 
head  streams  of  the  Tennessee,  in  1768.  It  was 
on  lands  of  the  Cherokees,  from  whom  the  set- 
tlers obtained  an  eight-year  lease  in  1771.  They 
there  organized  themselves  into  a  body  politic, 
and  adopted  a  code  of  laws  signed  by  each  adult 
individual  of  the  colony.  Others  soon  joined 
them  and  extended  settlements  down  the  valley 
of  the  Holston,  and  over  intervening  ridges  to 
the  Cliuch  and  one  or  two  other  streams,  while 
others  penetrated  Powell  valley  and  began  a  set- 
tlement in  the  southwest  corner  of  Virginia. 

Settlements  within  the  bordera  of  the  orig- 
inal thirteen  United  States  were  made,  as  pro- 
ductive germs  of  colonies,  in  the  following  or- 
der of  time :  St.  Augtistiue,  Fla.,  was  settled  by 
Spaniards,  under  Meuendez,  in  1565,  and  is  the 
oldest  settlement  by  Europeans  within  the  do- 
main of  the  United  States.  It  was  permanently 
occupied  by  the  Spaniards,  excepting  for  a  few 
years,  until  Florida  passed  from  their  control. 
(See  Florida  and  St,  Jvgugtine,)  Virginia  was 
hi*st  settled  by  the  English  temporarily.  (See 
RaJeighf  Sir  Walter,)  The  first  permanent  set- 
tlement was  made  by  them  in  1607,  under  the 
auspices  of  London  merchants,  who  that  year 
sent  five  ships,  with  a  colony,  to  settle  on  Roa- 
noke Island.  Storms  drove  them  into  the  en- 
trance to  Chesapeake  Bay,  when  they  ascended 
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the  Powhatan  River  fifty  miles,  landed,  and 
built  a  hamlet,  which  they  called  Jamestown. 
The  stream  they  named  James  River — both  in 
compliment  to  their  kiog.  After  varions  vicis- 
situdes, the  settlement  flonrished,  and,  in  1619, 
the  first  representative  Assembly  in  Virginia  was 
held  at  Jamestown.  Then  were  laid  the  fonnda- 
tions  of  the  State  of  Virginia.  (See  Virginiaj  Colo- 
ny of,)  Manhattan  Island  (now  New  York  Isl- 
and) was  discovered  by  Henry  Hudson  in  1609, 
while  employed  by  the  Dutch  East  India  Com- 
pany. Dutch  traders  were  soon  afterwards  seat- 
ed there  aud  on  the  site  of  Albany,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  up  the  Hudson  River.  The  gov- 
ernment of  Holland  granted  exclusive  privilege 
to  Amsterdam  merchants  to  traffic  with  the  In- 
dians ou  the  Hudson,  and  the  country  was  call- 
ed New  Netberlaud.  The  Dutch  West  ludia 
Company  was  formed  in  1621,  with  unrestricted 
control  over  New  Netherland.  They  bought 
Manhattan  Island  of  the  Indians  for  about  |^4, 
paid  chiefly  in  cheap  trinkets,  and  in  1623  thir- 
ty families  from  Holland  landed  there  and  be- 
gan a  settlement.  Then  were  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  the  State  of  New  York,  as  New  Nether- 
land was  called  after  it  passed  into  the  possession 
of  the  English.  (See  New  YorJCf  Colony  of.)  Late 
in  1620  a  company  of  English  Puritans  (see  Puri- 
tana)  who  had  fled  from  p6rsecntlou  to  Holland, 
crossed  the  Atlantic  and  landed  on  the  shores 
of  Massachusetts,  by  permission  of  the  Plym 
outh  Company.  (See  Plymouth  Company,)  They 
built  a  town  and  called  it  New  Plymouth ;  they 
organized  a  civil  government  aud  called  them 
selves  **  Pilgrims.^'  Others  came  to  the  shores 
of  Massachusetts  soon  afterwards,  and  the  pres- 
ent foundations  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
were  laid  at  Plymouth  in  1620.  (See  Pilgrims,) 
In  1622  the  Plymouth  Company  granted  to  Ma- 
son and  Gorges  a  tract  of  land  bounded  by  the 
rivers  Merrimac  and  Kennebec,  the  ocean,  and 
the  St.  Lawrence  River,  and  fishermen  settled 
there  soon  afterwards.  Mason  and  Qorges  dis- 
solved their  partnership  in  1629,  when  the  former 
obtained  a  grant  for  the  whole  tract,  and  laid  the 
foundations  for  the  commonwealth  ofNew  Hamp- 
shire. (See  New  Hampshire,  Colony  of.)  King 
James  of  England  persecuted  the  Roman  Cath- 
olics in  his  dominions,  and  George  Calvert,  who 
was  a  zealous  royalist,  sought  a  refuge  for  his 
brethren  in  America.  King  James  favored  his 
project,  but  died  before  anything  of  much  con- 
sequence was  accomplished.  His  son  Charles  I. 
granted  a  domain  between  North  and  South  Vir- 
ginia to  Calvert  (then  created  Lord  Baltimore). 
Before  the  charter  was  completed  Lord  Balti- 
more died,  but  his  son  Cecil  received  it  in  1632. 
The  domain  was  called  Maryland,  and  Cecil  sent 
his  brother  Leonard,  with  colonists,  to  settle  it. 
(See  Calvertj  George,)  They  arrived  in  the  spring 
of  1634,  and,  at  a  place  called  St.  Mary,  they  laid 
the  foundations  of  the  commonwealth  of  Mary- 
land. (See  Maryland,  Colony  of)  The  Dutch 
navigator  Block  (see  New  York,  Colony  of), 
sailing  east  from  Manhattan,  explored  a  river 
some  distance  inland,  which  the  ludiaus  called 
Qnon-eh-ti-oat,  and  in  the  valley  watered  by 
that  river  a  namber  of  Puritans  from  Plymouth 
U.— 31 


began  a  settlement  i  n  1633.  The  fi  rst  permanen  t 
settlement  made  in  the  valley  of  the  Connecti- 
cut was  planted  by  Puritans  from  Massachusetts 
(near  Boston),  in  1636,  on  the  site  of  Hartford. 
In  1638  another  company  from  Massachusetts 
settled  on  the  site  of  New  Haven.  The  two  set- 
tlements were  afterwards  politically  united,  and 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  conunon  wealth  of 
Connecticut  in  1639.  (See  Connecticut,  Colony  of.) 
Meanwhile,  elements  were  at  work  for  the  for- 
mation of  a  new  settlement  between  Connecticut 
and  Plymouth.  Roger  Williams,  an  eccentric 
minister,  was  banished  from  Massachusetts  in 
1636.  He  went  into  the  Indian  country  at  the 
head  of  Narraganset  Bay,  where  he  was  joined 
by  a  few  sympathizers,  and  they  seated  them- 
selves at  a  place  which  they  called  Providence. 
Others  (men  and  women)  joined  them,  and  they 
formed  a  purely  democratic  government.  Others, 
persecuted  at  Boston,  fled  to  the  Island  of  Aqui- 
day,  or  Aquitneck  (now  Rhode  Island),  in  1638, 
and  formed  a  settlement  there.  The  two  settle- 
ments were  consolidated  under  one  government, 
called  the  Providence  and  Rhode  Islaud  Planta- 
tion, for  which  a  charter  was  given  in  1644.  So 
the  commonwealth  of  Rhode  Island  was  founded. 
(See  Rhode  Island,  Colony  of)  A  small  colony  from 
Sweden  made  a  settlement  on  the  site  of  New 
Castle,  Del.,  and  called  the  country  New  Swe- 
den. The  Dutch  claimed  the  territory  as  a  part 
of  New  Netherland,  and  the  governor  of  the  lat- 
ter proceeded  against  the  Swedes  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1655,  and  brought  them  under  subjec- 
tion. It  is  difficult  to  draw  the  line  of  demar- 
cation between  the  first  settlements  in  Dela- 
ware, New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  owing  to 
their  early  political  situation.  The  (present) 
State  of  Delaware  remained  in  possession  of  the 
Dutch,  and  afterwards  of  the  English,  until  it 
was  purchased  by  William  Penn,  in  1682,  and 
annexed  to  Pennsylvania.  So  it  remained  un- 
til the  Revolution  as  ^*  the  Territories,"  when  it 
became  the  State  of  Delaware.  (See  Delaware, 
The  Colony  and  State  of)  The  first  permanent 
settlement  in  New  Jersey  was  made  at  Eliza- 
bethtown  in  1644.  .  (See  New  Jersey,  Colony  of.) 
A  province  lying  between  New  Jersey  and  Ma- 
ryland was  granted  to  William  Penn,  in  1681,  for 
an  asylum  for  his  persecuted  brethren,  the  Qua- 
kers, and  settlements  were  immediately  begun 
there,  in  addition  to  some  already  made  by  the 
Swedes  within  the  domain.  (See  Pennsylvania, 
Colony  of. )  Unsuccessful  attempts  to  settle  in  the 
region  of  the  Carolinas  had  been  made  before  the 
English  landed  on  the  shores  of  the  James  Riv- 
er. Some  settlers  went  into  North  Carolina  from 
Jamestown,  between  the  years  1640  and  1650, 
and  in  1663  a  settlement  in  the  northern  part 
of  North  Carolina  had  an  organized  government, 
and  the  country  was  named  Carolina,  in  honor 
of  Charles  II.,  of  England.  In  1668  the  founda- 
tions of  the  commonwealth  of  North  Carolina 
were  laid  at  Eden  ton.  (See  North  Carolina,  Colo- 
ny of.)  In  1670  some  people  from  Barbadoes 
sailed  into  the  harbor  of  Charleston  and  settled 
on  the  Ashley  aud  Cooper  rivers.  (See  South 
CaMina,  Colony  of)  The  benevolent  general 
Oglethorpe,  commiserating  the  condition  of  the 
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prisonera  for  debt,  in  England,  conceived  the 
idea  of  founding  a  colouy  in  America  with  them. 
The  govenmient  approved  the  project,  and,  in 
1732,  be  landed,  with  emigrants,  on  the  site  of 
the  city  of  Savannah,  aud  there  planted  the 
germ  of  the  commonwealth  of  Georgia.  (See 
Georgia,  Colony  of.)  The  following  table  shows 
the  date  of  settlement,  where  first  settled,  by 
whom,  and  the  date  of  admission  of  each  state 
into  the  Union  to  1876: 


Btatm. 

SsmsD. 

Aftim^ 
no. 

WImd.  1           Wh«r«. 

By  whom. 

Virginia. 

1GU7 

Jamestown .... 

English.... 

1776 

New  York. 

ISU 

New  York 

Dutch. 

*• 

MassachuseiU. . . 

1600 

Plymouth 

English.... 

u 

New  Hampshire. 

16-23 

Little  Harbor.. 

English.... 

** 

Connecticut 

1033 

Windsor 

English.... 

Maryland. 

1634 

St  Mary 

English.... 

Rhode  Island.... 

1636 

Providence .... 

EngliHh.... 

Delaware. 

1638 

Wilmington... 

Swedes .... 

'• 

North  Carolina. . 

1660 

Chowan  River . 

English.... 

New  Jersey 

1664 

Elizabeth 

EugliHh.... 

" 

South  Carolina.. 

1670 

Ashley  River.. 

English.... 

Pennsylvania. . . . 

1682 

Philadelphia... 

English. . . . 

<t 

Georgia 

1733 
1724 

Fort  Pummer. . 

EngliHh.... 
English 

1791 

Vermont 

Kentucky 

1776 

Boonesbomugh. 

EngliKh.... 

1792 

Tennessee 

1757 

Fort  Loudon. . . 

English.... 

1796 

Ohio 

1788 
1699 

Marietta 

Iberville. 

English. . . . 
French 

1802 
1812 

Louisiana 

Indiana 

1730 
1716 

Vincennes 

Natchez 

Fremh.... 
French.... 

1816 
1817 

Mississippi 

Illinois 

1720 
1711 

Ka«kaskia 

Mobile. 

French 

Frvnch  .... 

1818 
1819 

Alabama 

Maine 

1635 
1764 

Bristol 

St.  Louis 

French .... 
French.... 

1820 
1821 

Missouri 

Arkansas. 

1685 

Arkansas  Poet. 

French 

1836 

Michigan. 

1670 

Detroit 

French.... 

1837 

Florida 

1665 
1692 
1833 
1669 

St.  Augustine.. 
8.  A.  De  Bexar. 

Burlington 

Green  Bay, 

Spaniards . 
Spaniards. . 
English.... 
French 

1845 

1846 

1848 

Texas 

Iowa. 

Wisconsin 

California 

1769 

San  Diego 

Spaniards. . 

1850 

Minnesota. 

1846 

St.  Paul 

Americans. 

1858 

Oreson 

1811 

Astoria 

Americans. 
Americans. 

1859 
1861 

Kanmfi- 

West  Virginia... 

1863 

Nevada. 

.... 

Carson  City.... 

Americans. 

1864 

Nf^hraskA 

1867 
1876 

Colorado 

Americans. 

Settlements  on  Indian  Lands  Forbidden. 

In  1783  the  Continental  Congress,  in  conformity 
to  the  ninth  article  of  the  Articles  of  Confeder- 
ation (which  see),  vesting  Congress  with  the 
sole  and  exclusive  right  aiid  power  of  regulat- 
ing the  trade  aud  managing  all  affairs  with  the 
Indians  not  members  of  any  of  the  states,  issued 
a  proclamation  at  Princeton  in  September  pro- 
hibiting all  persons  from  making  settlements  on 
lands  inhabits  or  claimed  by  Indians,  without 
the  limits  or  jurisdiction  of  any  particular  state ; 
and  from  purchasing  or  receiving  any  gift  or  ces- 
sion of  such  lauds  or  claims,  without  the  express 
authority  and  directions  of  the  representatives 
of  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled. 

Seven  Fines,  or  Fair  Oaks,  Battle  at. 
General  Fitz-John  Porter  was  sent  by  General 
McClellan  with  a  considerable  force  to  keep  the 
way  opou  for  McDowell's  army  to  join  him,  which 
he  persistently  demanded,  in  order  to  venture 
on  a  battle  fur  Richmond.  Porter  had  some 
sharp  skirmishes  near  Hanover  Court-house, 
and  cut  all  railway  connections  with  Richmond, 
excepting  that  from  Fredericksburg.  Mean- 
while General  McClellan  telegraphed  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  that  Washington  was  in  no  dan- 
ger, and  that  it  was  the  duty  and  policy  of  the 


government  to  send  him  "all  the  well-drilled 
troops  available.^'  When  these  raids  on  the 
Confederate  communications  had  been  effected, 
Porter  rejoined  the  main  army  on  the  Chicks- 
hominy,  and  McClellan  telegraphed  again  to 
the  Secretary,  "I  will  do  all  that  qnick  move- 
menta  can  accomplish,  but  yon  must  send  me 
all  the  troops  you  can,  aud  leave  me  full  lati- 
tude as  to  choice  of  commanders."  Three  days  af- 
terwards General  Johnston,  perceiving  McClel- 
lan's  apparent  timidity  and  the  real  peril  of  the 
National  army,  then  divided  by  the  Chickahom- 
iny,  marched  boldly  out  of  his  intrenchuients 
and  fell  with  great  vigor  upon  the  National  ad- 
vance, nnder  General  Silas  Casey,  lying  upon 
each  side  of  the  road  to  Wllliamsbnrg,  half  a 
mile  beyond  a  point  known  as  the  Seven  Pines, 
and  six  miles  from  Richmond.  General  Couches 
division  was  at  Seven  Pines,  his  right  resting  at 
Fair  Oaks  Station.  Kearney's  division  of  Heiut- 
zelman's  corps  was  near  Savage's  Station,  and 
Hooker's  division  of  the  latter  corps  was  guard- 
ing the  approaches  to  the  White  Oak  Swamp. 
General  Longstreet  led  the  Confederate  advance, 
and  fell  snddenly  upon  Casey  at  a  little  past 
noon,  when  a  most  sanguinary  battle  ensned 
(May  31,  1862).  Very  soon  the  Confederates 
gained  a  position  on  Casey's  flanks,  when  they 
were  driven  back  to  the  woods  by  a  spirited 
bayonet  charge  by  Pennsylvania,  New  York, 
aud  Maine  troops,  led  by  General  Naglee.  Out 
of  the  woods  immediately  the  Confederates 
swarmed  in  great  numbers,  and  the  battle  raged 
more  fiercely  than  ever.  The  Nationals  fell  back 
to  the  second  line,  with  a  loss  of  six  guns  and 
many  men;  yet,  notwithstanding  the  overwhelm- 
ing numbers  of  the  Coufederates,  and  exposed 
to  sharp  enfilading  fires,  Casey's  men  brought 
off  full  three  fourths  of  their  artillery.  Keyes 
sent  troops  to  aid  Casey,  but  they  conld  not  with- 
stand the  pressure,  and  the  whole  body  of  Na- 
tionals were  pushed  back  to  Fair  Oaks  Station, 
on  the  Richmond  and  York  railway.  Reinforce- 
ments were  sent  by  Heintzelman  and  Kearney, 
bnt  these  were  met  by  fresh  Confederates,  and 
the  victory  seemed  about  to  be  given  to  the  lat- 
ter, when  General  Sumner  appeared  with  the 
divisions  of  Sedgwick  and  Richardson.  Sumner 
had  seen  the  peril,  and,  without  waiting  for  or- 
ders from  McClellan,  had  moved  rapidly  to  the 
scene  of  action  in  time  to  check  the  Confederate 
advance.  The  battle  con  tinned  to  rage  fiercely. 
General  Johnston  was  severely  wounded,  aud 
borne  from  the  field ;  and  early  in  the  evening 
a  bayonet  charge  by  the  Nationals  broke  the 
Confederate  line  and  it  fell  back  in  confusion. 
The  fighting  theu  ceased  for  the  night,  bnt  was 
resumed  in  the  morning  (June  1),  when  General 
Hooker  and  his  troops  took  a  conspicuous  part,  in 
the  struggle,  which  lasted  several  hours.  Finally 
the  Confederates, foiled,  withdrew  to  Richmond, 
and  the  Nationals  remained  masters  of  the  field 
at  Seven  Pines,  or  Fair  Oaks.  The  losses  in 
this  heavy  battle  were  about  the  same  on  both 
sides — seven  thousand  men  each.  It  was  near- 
ly one  half  of  both  combatants,  for  not  more 
than  fifteen  thousand  men  on  each  side  were 
engaged.    In  this  battle  General  O.  O.  Howard 
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lost  bis  right  arm.  Casey's  division,  that  with- 
stood the  first  shock  of  the  battle,  lost  one  third 
of  its  number. 

Sevier,  John  (Xavier),  was  born  in  the  Shen- 
andoah valley,  Va.,  in  1745 ;  died  near  Fort  De- 
catur, Ga.,  Sept.  23, 1815.  He  went  to  the  Hol- 
ston  River,  East  Tennessee,  with  an  exploring 
party,  in  1769,  and  built  Fort  Watauga.  He  was 
in  the  battle  of  Point  Pleasant  (which  see);  set- 
tled in  North  Carolina ;  was  a  member  of  its 
Legislature  in  1777;  fought  the  Indians  on  the 
frontiera,  and  was  one  of  the  leaders  (as  colonel) 
in  the  battle  at  King's  Mountain  (which  see). 
For  his  services  there  he  was  rewarded  by  North 
Carolina  with  public  thanks  and  a  sword.  He 
vras  afterwards  attaclied  to  Marion's  command, 
and  was  a  brigadier-general  at  the  close  of  the 
war.  Sevier  was  active  among  the  secessionists 
of  western  North  Carolina,  who  formed  the  in- 
dependent state  of  Franklin,  or  Franklaud,  over 
>vhich  he  was  elected  governor  in  1784.  When 
Tennessee  was  organized,  in  1788,  he  was  made 
governor  until  1801.  He  was  again  governor 
from  1803  to  1809,  and  in  1811  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress.  In  1815  he  accepted  a  mis- 
sion to  the  Creek  Indians,  and  died  while  in 
performance  of  it. 

Bewail,  Adams,  and  Rixggle&  The  Ameri- 
can AHSociation  brought  matters  to  a  crisis  in 
the  colonies.  Men  were  compelled  to  take  sides. 
Jonathan  Sewall,  Attoniey-general  of  Massachu- 
setts and  Judge  of  Admiralty,  in  a  series  of  ar- 
ticles in  a  Boston  paper,  made  a  vigorous  ef- 
fort to  convince  his  countrymen  of  the  folly  and 
danger  of  further  resistance.  To  these  articles 
John  Adams  promptly  and  effectually  replied. 
Timothy  Rnggles,  who  had  presided  at  the  Stamp 
Act  Congress  in  New  York  (which  see),  got  up 
a  counter-association,  and  persuaded  a  few  per- 
sons to  sign  it ;  but  the  act  made  them  so  ob- 
noxious to  the  public  that  it  became  necessary 
for  the  military  to  protect  them  from  personal 
violence. 

Sewall,  Jonathan,  LL.D.  (loyalist),  was  bom 
in  Boston,  Aug.  24, 1728;  died  at  St.  Johns,  N.  B., 
Sept.  26, 1796.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity in  1748,  and  in  early  life  was  the  inti- 
mate associate  aud  friend  of  John  Adams.  Like 
Adams,  he  was  a  school-teacher;  became  a  law- 
yer in  1767;  and  was  appointed  Attorney-general 
of  Massachusetts.  In  1769  he  began  a  suit  for  the 
freedom  of  a  negro-slave,  and  was  successful, 
two  years  before  the  settlement  of  the  case  of 
the  negro  Somerset,  which  Blackstone  commend- 
ed so  highly,  and  Cowper  commemorated  in  po- 
etry. He  and  Adams  finally  differed  in  politics, 
Sewall  taking  sides  with  the  crown.  When  the 
war  broke  out,  in  1775,  he  was  residing  in  the 
house,  at  Cambridge,  which  Washington  after- 
wards occupied  as  his  headquarters,  for  Sewall 
went  to  England,  and  was  among  the  proscribed 
in  Massachusetts  in  1779.  In  1788  Sewall  went 
to  New  Brunswick,  where  he  was  Judge  of  the 
Admiralty  Coui-t  until  his  death. 

Sewall,  Samuel,  was  born  at  Bishopstoke, 
Eng.,  March  28,  1652 ;  died  Jan.  1,  1730.  He 
gn^uated  at  Harvard  University  in  1671.    His 


father  (Henry)  began  the  settlement  at  Newbury 
in  1634 ;  returned  to  England,  and  finally  settled 
permanently  at  Newbury  in  165L  Samuel  stud- 
ied divinity,  preached  awhile,  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  great  wealth  by  marrying  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  Boston  goldsmith,  became  an  Assistant 
(which  see)  in  1684,  aud  was  annually  chosen 
a  member  of  the  Council  from  1692  until  1725. 
He  was  a  Judge  from  1712  until  1718,  when  he 
became  Chief-justice  of  Massachusetts,  resigning 
in  1728,  in  consequence  of  age  and  infirmities. 
Judge  Sewall  shared  in  the  general  belief  in 
witches  and  witchcraft,  and  concurred  in  the 
condemnation  of  many  of  the  accused  persons 
(see  Witckcraflj  Salem)j  but  afterwards  publicly 
acknowledged  his  error.  He  seems  to  have  been 
the  first  outspoken  '^Abolitionist"  in  our  coun- 
try, having  written  a  tract  against  slavery,  in 
which  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  there 
would  "be  no  progress  in  gospelling''  until 
slaveiy  should  be  abolished. 

Seward,  Secrbtary,  Attrmpted  Murdek 
OF.  Acconling  to  a  proclamation  (May  2,  1865) 
of  Andrew  Johnson,  Prasident  Lincoln's  official 
successor,  there  was  "  evidence  in  the  Bureau 
of  Military  Justice  that  there  had  been  a  con- 
spiracy formed  by  Jeifersou  Davis,  Jacob  Thomp- 
son, Clement  C.  Clay,  Beverly  Tucker,  George 
N.  Saunders,  William  C.  Cleary,  and  other  reb- 
els and  traitoi-s,  against  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  harbored  in  Canada,^'  to  assassi- 
nate the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Circumstances  seemed  to  warrant  a  suspicion 
that  the  same  fat«  was  intended  for  otlier  offi- 
cers of  the  government,  also  for  General  Grant  and 
leading  Republicans ;  hoping,  in  some  way,  that 
the  Confederate  leaders,  in  the  confusion  of  the 
trying  moment,  might  seize  the  reins  of  the  na- 
tional government.  On  the  same  evening  when 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  mortally  hurt  by  a  pistol-bullet 
(April  14, 1865),  Lewis  Payne  Powell,  a  Confed- 
erate soldier  of  Florida,  went  to  the  house  of 
Secretary  Seward,  who  was  then  severely  ill, 
with  the  pretence  that  he  was  a  messenger  from 
the  minister's  physician.  Refused  admission  by 
the  porter,  he  rushed  in,  and  up  two  flights  of 
stairs,  to  Mr.  Seward's  chamber,  at  the  door  of 
which  he  was  met  by  his  son,  Frederick  Sew- 
ard, who  resisted  hini.  The  assassin  felled  the 
younger  Seward  to  the  floor  with  the  handle  of 
a  pistol,  fracturing  his  skull  aud  making  him 
insensible.  Miss  Seward,  the  Secretary's  daugh- 
ter, was  attracted  to  the  room-door,  when  the 
ruffian  rushed  past  her,  sprang  upon  Mr.  Sew- 
ard's bed,  and  inflicted  three  severe  wounds 
with  a  dagger  npon  the  Secretary's  neck  and 
face.  Mr.  Robinson,  an  invalid  soldier  attend- 
ing as  nurae,  seized  the  assassin,  and  while  they 
were  stmggling  Miss  Seward  shouted  murder 
from  the  open  window,  and  the  porter  cried  for 
help  from  the  street.  Finding  his  position  per- 
ilous, the  miscreant  escaped  from  Robinson,  ran 
down-stairs,  and  sped  away  on  a  horse  he  had  in 
readiness.  Other  persons  were  accnse<l  of  com- 
plicity  with  Booth  aud  Lewis  Payne  Powell  in 
their  munlerous  raid  upon  men  high  in  office. 
The  assassin  was  soon  arrested;  also  suspected 
accomplices  of  Booth.  Three  of  these  (with  Pow- 
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ell)  were  foand  gnilty  and  hanged.  Their  names 
were  David  E.  Herrold,  George  A.  Atzerott,  and 
Mary  E.  Snrratt.  The  house  of  the  latter  was 
proved  to  have  been  a  place  of  resort  for  Booth 
and  his  accomplices.  Three  others  were  sen- 
tenced to  imprisonment,  at  hard  labor,  for  life, 
and  one  for  six  months.  President  Johnson  of- 
fered 1100,000  reward  for  the  arrest  of  Jefferson 
Davis ;  $25,000  ai»iece  for  the  arrest  of  Jacob 
Thompson,  C.  C.  Clay,  G.  N.  Saunders,  and  Bev- 
erly Tucker ;  and  |l6,000  for  the  arrest  of  W.  C. 
Cleary,  late  a  clerk  of  C.  C.  Clay. 

Bevraxd,  William  Henrt,  LL.D.,  was  born 
at  Florida,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  May  16, 1801 ;  died 
at  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  10,  1872.  He  graduated 
at  Union  College  in  1820;  became  a  lawyer; 
began  practice  at  Auburn  iu  1823,  and  soou  ac- 


WILLLUI  BMUKT  BMW  ABO. 

quired  a  high  reputation,  especially  in  the  crim- 
inal practice.  He  first  appeared  conspicuously 
in  politics  as  president  of  a  state  convention  of 
young  men  who  favored  the  re-election  of  John 
Quincy  Adams  as  President  of  the  United  States. 
From  1830  to  1834  he  was  a  member  of  the  State 
Senate,  and  became  a  leader  of  the  Whig  party, 
opposed  to  the  administration  of  Jackson.  In 
1838  Mr.  Seward  was  elected  Governor  of  New 
York,  aud  again  in  1840.  In  1842  he  resumed  the 
practice  of  his  profession,  aud  gained  an  exten- 
sive business,  chiefly  in  United  States  courts. 
In  1849  he  was  elected  United  States  Senator, 
which  position  he  held  uutil  1861,  when  he  was 
called  to  the  cabinet  of  President  Lincolu  as 
Secretary  of  State.  In  that  position  he  conduct- 
ed, with  great  wisdom  and  sagacity,  the  foreign 
affairs  of  our  government,  through  all  the  crit- 
ical period  of  the  Civil  War,  and  continued  in 
Johnson's  cabinet,  filling  the  same  office,  until 
1869.  He  was  a  conspicuous  opposer  of  slave- 
ry for  many  years,  in  and  out  of  Congress.  He 
opposed  the  Compromise  Acts  (see  Omnibua  Billj 
The)  of  1850,  the  Kausaa-Nebraska  bill  of  1854, 
and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Republican 
party.  The  two  most  important  subjects  of  his 
diplomacy  during  the  Civil  War  were  the  liber- 
ation of  Mason  aud  Slidell  and  the  French  inva- 
sion of  Mexico.  Early  in  April,  1865,  he  was 
confined  to  his  bed  by  an  accident,  when  an  as- 


sassin forced  his  way  into  bis  house  and  attacked 
him  with  munlerous  intent.  (See  Settard,  Sec- 
retary, Attempted  Murder  of.)  He  was  severely 
wounded,  but  as  soon  as  he  recovered  sufficient- 
ly he  resumed  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  State. 
He  never  recovered  fully  from  the  shock  of  the 
accident  and  the  assassin's  attack.  Retiring 
from  public  life  in  March,  1869,  he  made  an  ex> 
teuded  tour  through  California  and  Oregon  to 
Alaska  (which  see);  and  in  August,  1870,  ac- 
companied by  some  of  his  family,  he  set  out  upon 
a  tour  arouud  the  world,  returning  to  Auburn 
in  October,  1871.  He  had  been  everywhere  re- 
ceived with  marks  of  high  consideration.  His 
recorded  observations  were  edited  by  his  adopt- 
ed daughter,  and  published.  Mr.  Seward's  WorkB^ 
in  four  volumes,  contain  his  speeches  in  legisla- 
tive debates,  eulogies  iu  the  Senate  of  several 
of  his  colleagues,  occasional  addresses,  orations, 
etc. 

Seward's  Circular  Letter.  Seward,  belicT- 
ing,  after  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  (which  see), 
that  the  war  for  the  Union  would  soon  cean^ 
and  the  republic  be  spared,  sent  (Aug.  12,  1863) 
a  cheering  circular  letter  to  the  Uuited  States 
diplomatic  agents  abroad,  in  which  he  recited 
the  most  im^wrtant  events  of  the  war  to  that 
time.  He  declared  that  ''  the  country  showed 
no  signs  of  exhaustion  of  money,  material,  or 
men;''  that  the  national  loan  was  ^'purchased 
at  par  by  our  citizens  at  the  average  of  $1,200,000 
daily,''  and  that  gold  was  selling  at  twenty-three 
to  twenty-eight  per  cent,  premium,  while  in  the 
insurrectionary  region  it  commanded  twelve 
hundred  per  cent. 

Seward's  (Secretary)  InstmctioiuL  So  ear- 
ly as  March,  1861,  when  it  was  known  that  the 
head  of  the  Southern  League  had  sent  emissa- 
ries abroad  to  seek  recognition  and  aid  for  their 
cause,  Mr.  Sewartl,  President  Lincoln's  Secreta- 
ry of  State,  addressed  the  American  ministers 
in  Europe,  conjuring  them  to  use  all  diligence 
to  '' prevent  the  designs  of  those  who  would  iu- 
voke  foreign  intervention  to  embarrass  and  over- 
throw the  Republic."  President  Lincoln  had  ap- 
pointed Charles  Francis  Adams  minister  to  the 
British  court,  and  on  April  10,  1861,  Secretary 
Seward  instructed  him  concerning  the  manner 
in  which  he  should  oppose  the  agents  of  the 
Confederates.  He  directed  him  to  stand  up 
manfully  as  the  representative  of  his  irJ^o2e 
country,  and  that  as  a  powerful  nation,  askini^ 
no  favors  of  others.  "  You  will,  in  no  case,*^ 
said  Mr.  Seward,  "  listen  to  any  suggestions  of 
compromise  by  this  government,  under  foreign 
auspices,  with  its  discontented  citizens.  If — as 
the  President  does  not  at  all  apprehend — yoa 
shall  unhappily  find  her  majesty's  government 
tolerating  the  application  of  the  so-called  Seced- 
ing States,  or  wavering  about  it,  you  will  not 
leave  them  to  suppose  for  a  moment  that  they 
can  grant  that  application  and  remain  the  friends 
of  the  United  States.  You  may  even  assure  them 
promptly,  in  that  case,  that  if  they  determine  to 
recognize  they  may  at  the  same  time  prepare  to 
enter  into  an  alliance  with  the  enemies  of  the 
Republic.   You,  alone,  will  represent  your  coon- 
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try  at  London,  and  yon  will  represent  the  whole 
of  it  there.  When  yon  are  asked  to  divide  that 
dnty  with  others,  diplomatic  relations  between 
the  goYernment  of  Great  Britain  aod  this  gov- 
ernment will  be  suspended,  and  will  remain  so, 
until  it  shall  be  seen  which  of  the  two  is  most 
strongly  intrenched  in  the  confidence  of  the  re- 
spective nations  and  of  mankind.''  The  high 
position  taken  in  the  name  of  his  government 
in  that  letter  of  instruction  was,  doubtless,  one 
of  the  most  efficient  causes,  together  with  the 
friendly  attitude  afterwards  assumed  by  Bussia 
towards  the  United  States,  of  the  fortunate  delay 
of  Qreat  Britain  in  the  matter  of  recognizing 
the  independence  of  the  Coufederates. 

Sewell's  Point.  At  Sewell's  Point,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Elizabeth  River,  Virgiuia,  the  in- 
surgents had  erected  a  redoubt,  with  three  heavy 
rifi^  cannons,  in  the  middle  of  May,  1861,  for 
the  purpose  of  sweeping  Hampton  Roads.  The 
battery  was  masked  by  a  sand-hill,  but  it  was 
discovered  by  Captain  Henry  Eagle,  of  the  Na- 
tional armed  schooner  Star,  who  sent  several  shot 
among  the  workmen  on  the  Point  on  May  19.  The 
fire  was  returned;  five  shots  struck  the  Star, 
and  she  was  compelled  to  withdraw.  That  night 
about  two  thousand  insurgent  troops  were  sent 
down  to  the  Point  from  Norfolk,  and  these  were 
there  on  the  morning  of  the  20th,  when  the  Free- 
born, Captain  Ward,  opened  her  guns  upon  them. 
The  battery  was  soon  silenced,  and  the  insur- 
gents driven  away.  This  was  the  first  offensive 
operation  against  the  insurgents  in  the  Civil 
War. 

Sewing-machinea.  Unsuccessful  efforts  were 
made  in  England,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  last 
century,  to  relieve  sewers  from  the  drudgery 
of  the  needle.  In  1830  Barthehuy  Thimonier, 
a  Frenchman,  patented  a  sewing-machine,  and 
eighty  of  them,  in  operation  in  Paris,  were  de- 
stroyed by  a  mob,  composed  chiefly  of  women.  In 
1848  he  constructed  improved  machines,  which 
ma(le  two  hundred  stitches  a  minute,  and  these 
were  also  destroyed  by  a  mob,  he  barely  escaping 
with  his  life.  So  early  as  1834  Walter  Hunt,  of 
New  York,  invented  a  sewing-machine  that  made 
what  is  called  a  ^' lock -stitch."  He  neglected 
to  pursue  it  to  perfection,  and  lost  a  grand  chance 
for  fame  and  fortune;  and  when,  in  1854,  he  ap- 
plied for  a  patent,  it  was  essentially  covered  by 
a  patent  obtained  by  Elias  Howe,  Jr.,  eight  years 
before  (September,  1846).  Mr.  Howe  amassed  a 
large  fortune  by  his  royalty  on  machines  man- 
ufactured by  others  using  his  invention.  Many 
improvements  have  been  made  by  American 
inventors.  In  1870  there  were  forty  -  nine  es- 
tablishments in  the  United  States  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  sewing-machines,  employing  a  cap- 
ital of  about  $8,000,000.  The  total  ann ual  prod- 
uct of  the  sewing-machine  business  in  the  United 
States,  in  1870,  was  probably  not  less  in  value 
than  $20,000,000.  The  aggregate  product  of 
thirteen  of  .the  principal  establishments  for  the 
same  year  was  a  little  more  than  three  hundred 
and  sixty -two  thousand  machines,  valued  at 
more  than  $14,000,000. 

Seymour,  Truman,  was  born  at  Burlingtou, 


y  t,  Sept.  24, 1824,  and  graduated  at  West  Point 
in  1846.  He  served  in  the  war  against  Mexico, 
and  also  in  the  last  Florida  war  (1856-68),  and 
became  captain  of  artillery  in  1860.  He  was  in 
Fort  Sumter  during  the  siege  in  the  spring  of 
1861 ;  joined  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  iu  March, 
1862,  and  was  made  chief  of  artillery  of  McCalPs 
division.  Late  in  April  of  that  year  he  was 
made  brigadier -general,  and  commanded  a  bri- 
gade in  the  Peninsular  campaign.  He  led  a  bri- 
gade in  the  battles  at  Grovetou, South  Mountain, 
and  Antietam,aud  commanded  a  division  in  the 
assault  on  Fort  Wagner,  where  he  was  severely 
wounded  (July  18, 1863).  In  February,  1864,  he 
commanded  an  expedition  to  Florida,  and  fought 
a  battle  at  Olustee  (which  see).  He  commanded 
divisions  at  the  beginning  of  the  Richmond  cam- 
paign of  1864,  and  in  the  Shenandoah  valley  the 
same  year.  He  w^as  in  the  Richmond  campaign 
from  December,  1864,  to  the  surrender  of  Lee  at 
Appomattox  (which  see),  and  was  breveted  ma- 
jor-general of  the  United  States  Army  '*  for  ser- 
vices during  the  Rebellion.'' 

Shaftesbury,  Earl  of.  Anthony  Ashley 
Cooper,  first  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  was  born  at 
Wimborne  (St.  Giles's  House),  Dorsetshire,  Eng- 
land, July  22, 1621 ;  died  iu  Amsterdam,  Jan.  22, 
1683.  He  represented  Tewkesbury  in  the  Short 
Parliament  in  1640.    He  first  supported  Charles 

I.  in  the  civil  war,  but  in  1644  joined  the  Parlia-  . 
ment  troops,  acted  with, vigor,  served  in  Crom- 
well's parliaments,  and  was  one  of  the  Council- 
lors of  State.  He  retired  in  1654,  and  in  Parlia- 
ment was  a  leader  of  the  opposition  to  Crom- 
well's measures.  Active  iu  the  overthrow  of  . 
the  Second  Protectorate,  he  was  one  of  the  com- 
missioners who  went  to  Breda  to  invite  Charles 

II.  to  come  to  England.  The  grateful  king  made 
him  Govenior  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  and  one  of  the  Privy  Council. 
In  1661  he  was  created  Baron  Ashley,  and  was 
one  of  the  commibsion  for  the  trial  of  the  regi- 
cides (see  Begiddea,  The),  whom  he  zealously 
prosecuted.  Charles  had  granted  to  him  and 
several  other  favorites  the  vast  domain  of  Caro- 
lina (1663),  and  he  was  employed  with  Locke  iu 
framing  a  scheme  of  government  for  the  domain. 
He  was  created  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  in  1672,  and 
made  Lord-chancellor  of  the  Realm,  for  which 
he  was  unfitted.  Opposing  the  governmeut,  the 
king  dismissed  him  (1673).  Accused  of  treason, 
he  fled  to  Holland  in  1682,  where  he  died. 

Shaler,  Alexander,  was  major  of  the  famous 
New  York  Seventh  Regiment  before  the  break- 
ing-ont  of  the  Civil  War,  and  became  lienteuant- 
colonel  of  the  Sixty-fifth  New  York  Volunteers  in 
June,  1861.  He  served  in  the  Peninsular  cam- 
paign, and  under  Pope  in  Virginia  and  McClel- 
lau  in  Maryland  as  colonel.  In  May,  1863,  he 
was  made  a  brigadier- general,  and  commanded 
a  brigade  in  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg  (which 
see).  In  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness  (  which 
see)  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  was  confine<l  at 
Charleston,  S.  C.  Exchanged  in  August  (1864), 
he  afterwards  commanded  a  division  iu  Arkan- 
sas (January,  1865).  He  was  breveted  major-/ 
general,  and  iu  January,  1867,  he  was  made  ma-' 
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Jor-general  of  a  division  of  the  National  Gnard 
of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Shawmut,  a  peninsula  irith  three  hills  which 
caused  it  to  be  called  *'Tri-n]onntain,^on  which 
BoBton  waM  built,  was  discovered  by  the  Pilgrims 
in  1621.  A  boat  with  ten  men  was  sent  to  explore 
Massachusetts  Bay.  Towards  the  south  they 
saw  the  blue  hills  from  which  the  Indian  name 
Massachusetts  was  derived.  Two  or  three  riv- 
ers entered  the  bay,  and  (leninsulas  Jutted  into 
it ;  and  so  attractive  were  its  shores  that  the 
Pilgrims  regretted  they  had  not  seated  them- 
selves there.  When  Wiiithrop  andA  large  colony 
came  (1630),  they  lauded  at  Salem,  and  some  of 
them  settled  at  Charlestown.  Sickness  prevailed 
among  them.  Observing  a  fine  spring  of  water 
on  Shawmut,  and  believing  its  high  ground  to 
be  more  healthy  than  at  Charlestown,  Winthrop 
settled  there  and  founded  Boston.  (See  Bo§tan, 
First  Settlement  of.) 

Shawnoeae,  or  Shawnees.  This  was  a  once 
powerful  family  of  the  Algonquin  nation,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  originally  of  the  Kickapoo 
tribe,  a  larger  portion  of  whom  moved  eastward, 
and  a  part  removed  in  1648  to  the  Fox  River 
country,  in  Wisconsin.  The  Iroquois  drove  them 
buck  from  the  point  of  emigration  sonth  of  Lake 
Erie,  when  they  took  a  stand  in  the  basin  of  the 
Cumberland  River,  where  they  established  their 
great  council-house  and  held  sway  over  a  vast 
domain.  Some  of  them  went  south  to  the  region 
of  the  Carolinas  and  Florida,  where  those  in  the 
latter  region  held  friendly  relations  with  the 
Spaniards  for  a  while,  when  they  Joined  the  Eng- 
lish in  the  Carolinas-,  and  were  known  as  Yam- 
asees  and  Savannahs.  At  about  the  time  when 
the  English  settled  at  Jamest4>wn  (1607),  some 
southern  tribes  drove  the  Sliawnoese  from  the 
Cumberland  region,  when  some  of  them  crossed 
the  Ohio  and  settled  on  the  Scioto  River,  at  and 
near  the  present  Chillicothe.  Others  wandered 
into  Pennsylvania,  where,  late  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  also  in  1701,  they  made 
treaties  with  William  Penn.  They  also  made 
treaties  with  the  Iroquois  after  Joining  the  Eries 
and  Andastes  in  war  against  the  Five  Nations 
in  1672,  when  the  Shawnoese  were  defeated  and 
fled  to  the  land  of  the  Catawbas  in  South  Caro- 
lina, but  from  which  they  were  soon  expelled, 
taking  refuge  with  the  Creeks.  Finally,  they 
joined  their  kindred  in  Oiiio  when  those  in  Penu- 
sylania  went  thither.  The  Iroquois,  who  claim- 
ed sovereignty  over  them,  drove  them  farther 
westward,  where  they  Joined  the  French  and 
were  active  in  the  events  of  the  French  and  In- 
dian War.  (See  French  and  Indian  War.)  They 
continued  hostile  to  the  English  aft'Cr  the  con- 
quest of  Canada,  and  were  of  Pontiac's  confed- 
eracy (see  Pontiac).  Afterwards  they  made  war 
an  the  Virginia  frontier  in  connection  with  other 
western  tribes.  In  1774  they  had  a  severe  bat- 
tle with  the  Virginia  militia  at  Point  Pleas- 
ant. Under  English  influences  they  took  part 
with  the  Miamis  in  tlie  war  from  1790  until  1795, 
and  participated  in  the  treaty  at  Greenville  in 
1795.  (See  Greenville,  Treaty  at.)  At  that  time 
the  main  body  of  the  Shawnoese  were  on  the 


Scioto  River,  but  some  passed  into  Miaeonri  and 
received  land  from  the  Spaniards.  Tecumtha and 
his  brother,  the  Prophet,  were  Shawnoese,  aud 
attempted  to  confederate  western  tribes  against 
the  white  people  in  1811,  but  most  of  his  people 
in  Ohio  remained  loyal  to  the  United  States  then 
and  in  the  War  of  1812.  Those  in  Missouri  ceded 
their  lands  to  the  United  States  in  1825,  aud 
those  in  Ohio  did  the  same  in  1831.  The  Shaw- 
noese proi^er  now  number  less  than  one  thousand, 
on  a  large  reservation  in  the  Indian  Territory. 

Shawomet  (  R.  I. ),  War  at.  Gorton,  the 
restless  disturber  of  the  peace  in  New  England, 
had  been  whipped  from  colony  to  colony,  and 
was  settled  at  Shawomet  (Warwick),  R.  I.,  on 
land  ceded  to  hira  and  a  few  followers  by  Miau- 
touonioh.  The  settlement  consisted  of  twelve 
men  and  their  wives  and  children.  Two  Indiau 
chiefs,  claiming  to  be  independent,  protested 
against  the  cession,  and  appealed  to  the  au- 
thorities at  Boston.  These  were  seconded  by 
Benedict  Arnold,  who  ap[)ears  to  have  been 
move<l  by  personal  animosity.  He  entered  com- 
plaints against  the  Shawomet  settlers.  Massa- 
chusetts assumed  authority  over  tliat  portion  of 
Rhode  Island.  They  summoned  Miantonomoh 
to  Boston,  and  on  incompetent  testimony  it  was 
adjudged  that  he  had  no  right  to  sell  the  land. 
Then  the  Goiix>n  colony  were  summoned  to  Bos- 
ton. They  replied  that  they  were  not  respon- 
sible to  Massachusetts,  but  to  the  govenmieut 
of  England.  A  second  summons  was  sent,  with 
the  same  result.  CommiNsionera  were  appoint- 
ed to  go  to  Shawomet.  They  were  warned  by 
Gorton  that  if  they  should  come  to  exercise 
force  they  would  be  met  by  force.  "  We  strict- 
ly charge  you,"  he  wrot«,  **  that  yon  set  not  a 
foot  upon  our  lands  in  any  hostile  way,  but  upon 
your  i)eril ;  and  that  if  any  blood  l>e  shed,  ni)OD 
your  own  heads  shall  it  be."  The  commission- 
ers went  with  a  minister,  a  band  of  soldiers,  and 
some  Indians.  On  their  approach,  alarm  spread 
threugh  the  hamlet.  The  men  prepared  them- 
selves for  fight ;  the  women,  with  their  children, 
for  flight.  The  latter,  when  the  Boston  party 
came,  ran — some  t-o  the  woods,  and  others  to 
the  water  to  a  friendly  boat.  The  men  took  ref- 
uge in  a  fortified  h)g  cabin.  The  commissioners 
demanded  an  instant  surrender.  It  was  refu»*d ; 
for,  as  the  besieged  said,  they  owed  no  alle- 
giance to  Massachusetts.  They  proi>o8ed  to 
submit  the  case  to  arbitration,  and  a  truce  was 
agreed  upon  until  wonl  could  be  received  from 
Boston.  The  truce  was  delusive.  Before  the  mes- 
senger sent  to  Boston  could  retuni,  the  hounes 
of  Gorton^s  people  were  broken  oiien  and  plun- 
dered. Even  the  women  and  childre^n  returning 
from  the  woods  were  fired  upon.  The  Bostoni- 
ans  besieged  the  Gortonians  for  several  days. 
At  lengtli  it  was  proi>osed  t^o  Gorton  that  he 
and  his  fellow -defenders  should  go  to  Bost^in, 
not  as  prisoners,  but  as  *'free  men  and  neigh- 
bors." As  soon  as  the  besiegers  entered  the 
house,  Gorton  and  his  friends  were  disarmed  aud 
marched  oft"  to  Boston  as  prisoners.  Their  prop- 
erty was  left  behind,  a  prey  to  plunderiug  Indi- 
ans, and  their  wives  and  children  were  scattered, 
and  some  of  them  died.    On  the  way  to  Boston, 
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elergymen  in  villages  called  the  people  to  pray- 
ere  on  the  street,  to  give  thanks  for  the  victory 
of  the  Bostonians.  In  Boston  the  troops  were 
drawn  up  in  front  of  Governor  Winthrop's  house. 
The  commissioners  made  their  report,  and  the 
governor  came  out  to  welcome  back  the  valiant 
troops  who  had  gained  a  victory  over  twelve 
men,  whose  most  heinous  offence  was  disagree- 
ment in  opinion  with  the  Church  and  State  of 
Massachusetts.  Their  trial  was  a  sort  of  theo- 
logical tilt.  The  ministers  and  magistrates 
wished  to  hang  the  prisoners,  but  sensible  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people  consented  only  to  the 
punishment  of  being  put  at  hard  labor,  each 
with  "  irons  upon  one  leg,"  and  commanded  that 
they  should  not  '^by  word  or  writing  maintain 
any  of  their  blasphemons  or  wicked  errors  upon 
pain  of  death.''  The  Narragansets,  under  the 
lead  of  Miautonomob,  took  up  the  quarrel  in 
their  way,  and  it  proved  the  rain  of  that  chief. 
(See  MianUmomoh,) 

BhajMt  Daniel,  made  famous  by  rebellion, 
was  born  at  Hopkiuton,  Mass.,  in  1747 ;  died  at 
Sparta,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  29, 1825.  He  was  an  ensign 
in  Woodbridge's  regiment  at  the  battle  of  Bun- 
ker's Hill,  and  became  a  captain  in  the  Conti- 
nental army.  His  place  in  history  was  obtaiued 
by  his  leadership  of  an  insurrection  in  Massa- 
chusetts in  1786-87.  He  fled  to  New  Hampshire, 
and  thence  to  Vermont,  where  he  remained  about 
a  year.  His  petition  for  pardon  was  granted, 
when  he  removed  to  Sparta,  N.  Y.  He  received 
a  pension  fur  his  services  in  the  Bevolutiou. 

Shaya'a  Rebellion.  In  other  portions  of  the 
Union,  discontents  like  those  which  produced 
the  State  of  Fraukland  (which  see)  caused  revo- 
Intionsry  movements.  A  convention  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Maine,  sitting  at  Portland  (September, 
1786),  considered  the  expediency  of  erecting 
themselves  into  an  independent  state,  but  noth- 
ing came  of  it.  In  Massachusetts  a  more  for- 
midable movement  took  place.  The  General 
Conrt  had  voted  customs  and  excise  duties  to 
produce  a  revenue  sufficient  to  meet  the  interest 
on  the  state  debt.  Besides  this  burden  laid 
apon  them,  the  people  were  suffering  from  pri- 
vate indebtedness.  There  were  taxes  to  meet 
the  instalments  to  be  paid  on  the  principal  of 
the  state  debt,  and,  also,  responses  had  to  be 
made  to  requisitions  of  Congress  for  the  propor- 
tion of  money  required  from  Massachusetts  for 
carrying  on  the  general  government.  The  taxes 
of  the  state  amounted  annually  to  (1,000,000. 
Many  of  the  farmers  had  fallen  behind  in  their 
payments.  A  multitude  of  lawsuits  were  pend- 
ing in  the  conrts.  Conventions  were  called,  es- 
pecially in  the  sonthern  and  western  counties, 
to  consider  their  grievances,  and  these  were 
sometimes  followed  by  armed  mobs  which  pre- 
vented the  courts  from  sitting.  The  poverty 
and  exhaustion  of  the  country  in  consequence 
of  the  war  was  complete.  Artful  demagogues 
stirred  up  the  people  of  one  class  against  those 
of  another.  The  working-men  were  arrayed 
against  the  capitalists.  The  government  of 
Massachnsetts  was  held  responsible  for  every 
evil ;  and  these  demagogues,  seeking  notoriety, 


so  inflamed  the  people  that  large  masses  were 
ready  to  take  up  arms  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
commonwealth.  In  this  disturbed  state  of  the 
public  mind,  the  governor  of  Massachnsetts 
(  Bowdoin  )  called  (  September,  1786)  a  special 
session  of  the  Legislature.  Unsuccessful  at- 
tempts were  made  to  pacify  the  malcontents, 
when  the  governor  called  out  the  militia  to  pro- 
tect the  conrts  in  the  southwestern  counties. 
The  Congress,  fearing  the  dissatisfied  people 
might  seize  the  government  armory  at  Spring- 
field, voted  to  enlist  1300  men  (October,  1786) 
under  pretext  of  acting  against  Indians  in  the 
northwest;  but  before  these  troops  could  be 
raised,  an  insurrection  had  already  broken  out. 
Daniel  Shays,  who  had  been  a  captain  in  the 
Continental  army,  at  the  head  of  1000  men  or 
more,  took  possession  of  Worcester  (Dec.  5, 1786) 
and  prevent-ed  a  session  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  that  town.  He  repeated  this  act  at  Spriug- 
field  (Dec.  25).  The  insurrection  soon  became 
so  formidable  that  Grovemor  Bowdoin  was  com- 
pelled to  call  out  several  thousand  militia,  un- 
der General  Lincoln,  to  suppress  it.  They  as- 
sembled at  Boston  (Jan.  17, 1787)  in  the  depth  of 
winter,  and  marched  for  Woroester  and  Spring- 
field. Two  other  bodies  of  insurgents  were  then 
in  the  field  under  the  respective  commands  of 
Luke  Day  and  Eli  Parsons.  United,  they  num- 
bered about  2000.  Shays  demanded  the  sur- 
render (Jan.  25)  of  the  arsenal  at  Springfield, 
and  approached  to  take  it.  Colonel  Shepherd, 
in  command  there,  first  fired  cannons  over  their 
heads.  When  the  pieces  were  pointed  at  the  in- 
surgents, they  cried  '^  Murder!"  and  fled  in  con- 
fusion. Upon  Liucoln's  approach  (Jan.  27)  the 
insurgents  retreated.  Finally,  he  captured  150 
of  them  at  Petersham ;  the  rest  were  dispersed 
and  fled  into  New  Hampshire.  Lincoln  then 
marched  into  the  districts  west  of  the  Connecti- 
cut Biver,  where  the  insurgents  were  numerous. 
Their  power  was  speedily  broken.  A  free  par- 
don was  finally  offered  to  all  persons  who  had 
engaged  in  the  insurrection.  Several  of  the 
leaders  were  tried  and  sentenced  to  death,  but 
none  were  executed ;  for  it  was  perceived  that 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  sympathized  with 
them.     So  ended  Shays's  Bebellion. 

Sheaffe,  Sir  Roger  Hale,  was  born  in  Bos- 
ton, July  15,  1763;  died  in  Edinburgh,  July  17, 
1851.  £arl  Perey  made  his  headquarters  at  the 
house  of  the  mother  of  young  Sheaffe,  and  he 
provided  for  the  lad  a  military  education  and  a 
commission  in  a  regiment  of  foot  in  1773.  Sheaffe 
performed  various  military  service  in  Europe,  and 
in  1812  came  to  Canada  with  the  rank  of  major- 
general.  After  the  fall  of  Brock  at  Queenstown 
(which  8ee),Sheafi*e  took  command  of  the  forces 
and  gained  a  victory  there.  For  this  service  he 
was  knighted  (Jan.  16,  1813).  In  April  of  the 
same  year  he  defended  York  (which  see),  and 
was  made  a  full  general  in  1828. 

Shelbnxne  (Lord)  and  the  Amexioana  Lord 
Shelburne,an  old  and  valued  friend  of  Dr.  Frank- 
lin, had  always  been  a  supporter  of  the  Americans 
duriug  the  long  and,  at  last,  sanguinary  conflict, 
and  yet  his  personal  worth  was  so  great  that  the 
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king  highly  esteemed  him,  and  leaned  npon  him 
for  advice.  On  the  downfall  of  North's  admin- 
iBtration  and  the  accession  of  that  of  the  Mar- 
qnis  of  Rockingham,  Shelbnme,  as  bis  own 
choice,  took  that  position  in  the  cabinet  which 
made  him  specially  cognizant  of  American  af- 
fairs, and  to  him  were  intrusted  the  arrange- 
ments for  establishing  peace.  The  humane  Sir 
Guy.Carleton  was  put  in  command  of  the  army 
in  America  in  place  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  and 
Oswald  was  sent  to  Paris  to  talk  about  peace 
with  Dr.  Franklin.  (See  PreHminary  Treatjf  of 
Peace.)  On  the  death  of  Rockingham  (July  1, 
1782)  he  became  prime-minister. 

Shelby,  Evan,  Expedition  of.  Abont  one 
thounand  Southern  Indians  had  assembled  at 
Chickamauga  and  Chattanooga,  in  upper  Geor- 
gia, to  Join  the  Northern  Indians  in  Hamilton's 
conspiracy.  (See  Hamilton^  Governor y  at  Detroit,) 
To  restrain  their  ravages,  the  governments  of 
North  Carolina  and  Virginia  appointed  Evan 
Shelby  to  the  command  of  one  thousand  men, 
called  into  service  chiefly  from  the  region  west 
of  the  mountains.  These  were  joined  by  a  regi- 
ment of  twelve- month  men  who  had  been  en- 
listed to  reinforce  Clark  in  Illinois.  In  the 
middle  of  April,  1779,  they  went  down  the  Ten- 
nessee River  in  canoes  and  pirogues  so  rapidly 
that  the  savages  were  surpriHcd,  and  fled  to  the 
hills  and  wooils,  pursued  by  the  white  troojis. 
Forty  of  the  barbarians  were  killed.  Their 
towns  were  burned,  their  cultivated  fields  were 
laid  waste,  and  their  cattle  were  driven  away. 
For  the  rest  of  the  year  there  was  peace  among 


leader  in  the  defeat  of  Ferguson  at  King's  Moan- 
tain  (which  see),  and  was  in  other  engagementa, 
serving  under  Marion  in  1781,  and  sabeeqnently 
joining  Greene  with  five  hundred  mounted  vol- 
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nnteers.  He  received  from  the  Legislature  of 
North  Carolina  a  vote  of  thanks  and  a  sword 
(delivered  to  him  in  1813)  for  the  victory  at 
King's  Mountain.  In  1788  he  settled  at  "  Trav- 
eller's Rest,"  where  he  died.  Shelby  was  gov- 
ernor of  Kentucky  from  1792  to  1796,  and  again 
from  1812  to  1816.  At  the  head  of  four  thousand 
troops,  he  joined  General  Harrison  in  an  invasion 
of  Canada  in  1813,  and  fought  at  the  battle  of 
the  Thames.  For  his  conduct  there  Congress 
gave  him  a  gold  medal.     He^decUued  the  offer 
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the  Western  settlements,  and  a  stream  of  emi- 
grants flowed  through  tlie  mountains  into  Ken- 
tucky, increasing  the  nnmber  of  settlements. 

Shelby,  Isaac,  was  bom  near  Hagerstown, 
Md.,  Dec.  11, 1750;  died  in  Lincoln  County,  Ky., 
July  IH,  1826.  He  was  of  Welsh  lineage,  and  in 
early  life  became  a  surveyor  in  western  Virginia. 
His  father,  Evan,  was  a  captain  in  the  battle  at 
Point  Pleasant  (which  see)  in  1774,  and  Isaac 
was  a  private  in  his  company.  He  became  a 
captain  in  1776,  and  commissary  in  1777,  rising 
to  the  rank  of  colonel  in  1780.     He  was  a  chief 


of  a  seat  in  Monroe's  cabinet  as  Secretary  of 
War  on  account  of  his  age.  His  last  public  act 
was  serving  as  a  commissioner  with  General 
Jackson  in  forming  a  treaty  with  the  Chicka- 
saw Indians. 

Shepley,  George  Fostrr,  son  of  Chief-jus- 
tice Shepley,  of  Maine,  was  bom  at  Saco,  Me., 
Jan.  1, 1819.  He  graduated  at  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege in  1837 ;  studied  at  the  Harvard  Law  School 
and  at  Portland  ;  and  began  the  practice  of  law 
at  Bangor.  President  Pulk  appointed  him  Unit- 
ed States  District  -  attorney,  which  position  he 
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held  nntll  1861,  when  be  became  colonel  of  a 
Maine  regiment,  and  took  part  in  General  But- 
ler's expedition  against  New  Orleans.  On  tbe 
snrrender  of  that  city  he  was  made  its  com- 
mandant. In  July  be  became  a  brigadier-gen- 
eral, and  was  military  governor  of  Louisiana 
from  July  2, 1862,  until  1864.  On  the  surrender 
of  Richmond  (April,  18  35  ),  be  was  made  mili- 
tary governor  of  that  city.  He  resigned  in 
July,  and  resumed  tbe  practice  of  law  in  Port- 
land. In  1871  be  was  appointed  United  States 
Circuit  Judge  of  tbe  First  Circuit. 

Sheridan,  Philip  Henry,  was  bom  at  Som- 
erset, Perry  Co.,  O.,  March  6, 1831,  and  graduated 
at  West  Point  in  1853.  He  served  with  much 
CTodit  in  Texas  and  Oregon,  doing  good  service 
in  tbe  latter  region,  and  settling  difiBculties 
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"with  tbe  Indians.  He  was  made  captain  in 
May,  1861,  and  during  tbe  snmmer  be  was  pres- 
ident of  a  military  commission  to  audit  claims 
in  Missouri.  In  December  he  was  made  chief 
commissary  of  tbe  Army  of  tbe  Sonthwest,  and 
was  on  tbe  staff  of  General  Halleck  at  Corinth, 
performing  the  same  duties.  lu  May,  1862,  be 
"was  made  colonel  of  a  Michigan  regiment  of 
cavalry ;  defeated  Forrest's  cavalry  on  June  6 ; 
and  on  July  1  repulsed  and  defeated  a  superior 
Confederate  force  under  Chalmers  at  Boone- 
ville,  Miss.  He  was  then  at  tbe  bead  of  a  bri- 
gade of  cavalry,  and  was  made  brigadier-gen- 
eral. In  August  be  defeated  Faulkner's  cavalry 
in  Mississippi.  Late  in  September  he  took  com- 
mand of  a  division  in  tbe  Army  of  tbe  Ohio,  and 
led  another  division  at  tbe  battle  of  PerryviUe 
(wbicb  see).  He  also  commanded  a  division 
with  great  efficiency  in  tbe  battle  at  Stone*8  Riv- 
er (wbicb  see),  and  for  bis  services  there  be  was 
made  (Dec.  31)  major-general  of  volunteers.  He 
afterwards  rendered  signal  service  in  tbe  bat- 
tles of  Chickamauga  and  Missionaries'  Ridge, 
when  be  was  transferred  to  the  Army  of  tbe 
Potomac  (April,  1864)  as  chief  of  cavalry.  In 
tbe  campaign  against  Richmond  until  August, 
1864,  be  did  signal  service  in  making  destruc- 
tive raids  on  Lee's  communications.  On  Aug. 
1  he  was  detached  to  tbe  valley  of  tbe  Shenan- 


doah, where  he  defeated  tbe  Confederates  in 
several  engagements  (see  Winchestery  FUher'e  Hillj 
and  Cedar  Creek,  Battles  of) ;  and  finally,  in  1865, 
be  contributed  largely  to  the  success  of  tbe  cam- 
paign against  Petersburg  and  Richmond  by  bis 
services  in  the  final  events  wbicb  culminated 
in  the  surrender  of  Lee  at  Appomattox  Court- 
house. After  tbe  war  be  was  in  command  in 
Louisiana  and  Texas,  and  enforced  the  '^  recon- 
struction "  acts  there,  for  wbicb  be  was  remove^l 
by  President  Johnson  in  Augnst,  1867.  He  was 
made  Lieutenant-general  of  tbe  United  States 
Army  March  4, 1869. 

Sheridan's  Raid  (1864).  When  tbe  National 
army  emerged  from  the  Wilderness  (wbicb  see), 
General  Sheridan  was  sent  to  cut  Lee's  commu- 
nications with  Richmond.  This  was  tbe  first 
of  the  great  raids  of  that  leader  in  Virginia, 
and  was  a  short  but  destructive  one.  He  took 
with  him  a  greater  portion  of  tbe  cavalry  led 
by  Merritt,  Gregg,  and  Wilson,  crossed  tbe  North 
Anna  on  May  9,  and  struck  the  Virginia  Central 
Railroad,  capturing  Beaver  Dam  Station.  He 
destroyed  ten  miles  of  tbe  railway,  its  rolling- 
stock,  one  million  and  a  half  of  rations,  and  re- 
leased four  hundred  Union  prisoners  on  their 
way  to  Richmond.  There  he  was  attacked  by 
Stuart  and  bis  cavalry,  but  was  not  much  im- 
peded thereby.  He  pushed  forward,  and  on  tbe 
moruing  of  the  11th  captured  Ashland  Station, 
on  the  Fredeiicksburg  road,  a  few  miles  from 
Richmond,  where  he  destroyed  the  railroad  for 
six  miles  and  a  large  quantity  of  stores.  He 
was  charged  with  menacing  Richmond  and 
communicating  with  tbe  Army  of  the  James, 
under  Genei'al  Butler.  A  few  miles  from  Rich- 
mond he  bad  another  sharp  contest  with  Stu- 
art, and  drove  him  and  bis  cavalry  towards 
Ashland.  Stuart  was  killed,  and  General  Gor- 
don was  mortally  wounded.  Sheridan  still 
pressed  on,  and  made  a  dash  upon  the  outer 
works  at  Richmond.  Custer's  brigade  carried 
them  at  that  point  and  made  one  hundred  pris- 
oners. The  inner  works  were  too  strong  for 
cavalry.  Tbe  Confederates  gathered,  and  in  a 
fight  Sheridan  was  repulsed.  He  led  bis  com- 
mand across  tbe  Chickabominy,  fighting  a  Con- 
federate force  at  Meadow  Bridge;  destroyed  a 
railway  bridge ;  rested  three  days  at  Haxhall's 
Landing,  on  tbe  James,  and  procured  supplies ; 
and  then,  by  way  of  tbe  White  House,  leisurely 
returned  to  tbe  Army  of  tbe  Potomac. 

Sheridan's  Raid  (1865).  (See  Peteishurgf  Fi- 
nal Struggle  at. )  General  Sheridan  left  Winches- 
ter on  Feb.  27, 1865,  with  about  10,000  men,  com- 
posed of  tbe  divisions  of  cavalry  of  Merritt  and 
Custer.  To  tbe  latter  division  was  added  a 
brigade  of  West  Virginia  troops  under  Colonel 
Capebeart.  Sheridan's  troops  were  all  mount- 
ed. They  moved  rapidly  up  tbe  Shenandoah 
valley  towards  Staunton.  On  tbe  way  they 
met  Rosser,  with  400  men,  who  was  disposed  to 
dispute  the  passage  of  a  fork  of  tbe  Shenan- 
doah ;  but  be  was  soon  chased  away,  and  tbe 
column  moved  on  to  Staunton  and  Rockfisb 
Gap.  Early,  with  2500  men  behind  strong  in- 
trenchments,  was  at  Waynesborough  to  dispute 
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their  passage.  Custer  soon  roated  him,  captur- 
ing 1600  of  ins  men,  with  11  gnus,  17  battle- dags, 
and  200  loaded  wagons.  Custer  lost  loss  than  a 
dozen  men.  This  finished  Early  as  a  military 
leader.  The  raiders  destroyed  ConftMlerate  prop- 
erty in  the  vicinity  valued  at  (1,000,000.  Dur- 
ing that  night  Sheridan  went  over  the  Blue 
Ridge  in  a  drenching  rain,  and  entered  Char- 
lottesville late  the  next  day,  where  he  waitetl 
for  his  pont4K)ns  and  ammunition  to  come  over 
the  mountains.  In  the  meantime  his  troops  de- 
stroyed bridges,  factories,  depots,  and  the  rail- 
way in  the  direction  of  Lynchburg  for  about 
eigbt  miles.  Satisfied  that  the  latt«r  place  was 
too  strong  for  him,  he  divided  bis  force  and 
pushed  for  the  James  River.  Rains  had  so 
swollen  the  river  that  his  pontoons  would  not 
span  it.  PnK*eeding  eastward,  he  destroyed  the 
James  River  Canal  (then  the  chief  channel  of 
supplies  for  Richmond)  and  numerous  bridges. 
This  prtMluced  the  greatest  consternation  in 
Richmond.  The  Confederate  government  pre- 
pared to  fiy,  and  the  families  of  officials  "pack- 
ed'' for  a  journey.  The  Congress,  made  ner- 
vous, wanted  to  adjouru  and  depart,  but  they 
were  persuaded  to  remain.  From  Columbia, 
where  Sheridan  rested  a  day,  he  dashed  off  to 
the  Virginia  Central  Railway,  which  they  de- 
stroyed for  the  distance  of  fifteen  miles.  Then 
Custer  in  one  direction,  and  Devin  in  another, 
made  complete  destruction  of  railways  and 
bridges,  as  well  as  supplies,  iu  Lee's  rear,  iu- 
flicting  a  more  serious  blow  to  the  Confederate 
cause  than  any  victory  during  the  last  cam- 
paign. Then  Sheriflan  swept  around  by  the 
White  House,  and  joined  the  army  before  Pe- 
tersburg on  March  26.  He  had  disabled  fully 
two  hundred  miles  of  railway,  destroyed  a  vast 
number  of  bridge^*,  and  property  to  the  value  of 
several  million  dollars. 

Sherman,  John,  statesman,  brother  of  Gen- 
eral William  T.,  was  born  at  Lancaster,  O.,  May 
10,  1823,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1844. 
He  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1854,  and  served 
therein  until  1861,  when  he  became  United  Statf^s 
Senator.  He  was  a  leading  member  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  of  the  Senate  during  the  Civil 
War,  and  was  for  some  time  its  chairman.  Ho 
and  Thaddeus  Stevens  were  the  franiers  of  the 
bill  passed  iu  1866-67  for  the  reorganization  of 
the  so-called  "  seceded  states."  He  was  also  the 
author  of  a  bill  providing  for  the  resumption  of 
specie  payments  on  Jan.  1, 1879;  and  on  March 
4, 1877,  President  Hayes  called  him  to  his  cabi- 
net iis  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Sherman,  Roger,  a  signer  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  was  born  at  Newton,  Mass., 
April  19,1721;  died  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  July 
23, 1793.  In  early  life  he  was  a  shoemaker,  and 
after  the  death  of  his  father  (1741)  he  support- 
ed his  mother  and  several  younger  children  by 
his  induMtiy,  at  the  same  time  employing  all 
his  leisure  time  in  acquiring  knowledge,  espe- 
cially of  mathematics.  In  1743  he  joined  an 
elder  brother  in  keeping  a  small  st-ore  in  New 
Milford,  Conn.,  and  the  next  year  was  appoint- 
ed county  surveyor  of  lauds.     For  several  years 


(1748-60)  he  furnished  the  astronomical  calen- 
lations  for  an  almanac  published  in  New  York. 
Meanwhile  he  had  studied  law,  and  was  admit- 
ted to  the  bar  iu  1754.  He  was  elected  to  the 
Connecticut  Assembly  several  times,  and  in  1759 
became  a  judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas. 
Removing  t-o  New  Haven  in  1761,  he  became  a 
judge  of  the  same  court  there  in  1765,  holding 
the  oflSce  until  1789.  He  was  also  chosen  an 
assistant  in  1766,  and  held  the  office  nineteen 
years.  In  1774  he  was  chosen  a  delegate  to  the 
First  Continental  Congress.  He  continued  iu 
Congress  until  his  death,  nineteen  years  after- 
wards, at  which  time  he  was  in  the  United  States 
Senate.  Mr.  Sherman  was  one  of  the  committee 
appointed  to  draft  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence; served  on  the  most  important  commit- 
tees during  the  war;  from  1784  antil  his  death 
was  Mayor  of  New  Haven ;  and  was  chiefly  iu- 
strnmental  in  securing  the  ratification  of  the 
national  Constitution  by  Connecticut.  Roger 
Sherman  was  one  of  the  most  nsefnl  men  of  bis 
time.  Jefferson  deelared  that  he  '^  never  said  a 
foolish  thing  in  his  life.'' 

Sherman,  Thomas  W.,  was  bom  at  Newport, 
R.  I.,  March  26, 1813 ;  died  there,  March  16, 1879. 
He  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1836;  served 
witlrGeneral  Taylor  in  the  war  against  Mexico, 
in  command  of  a  battery;  and  was  breveted 
major.  He  commanded  a  division  in  the  battle 
of  Bull's  Run,  and  led  the  land  forces  in  the 
Port  Roval  expedition  (which  see),  landing  at 
Hilton  Head  Nov.  7,  1861.  In  March,  1862,  be 
was  superseded  by  General  Hunter,  and  joined 
the  army  under  Halleck  at  Corinth.  He  did 
excellent  service  in  the  region  of  the  Lower 
Mississippi  in  1862-63,  commanding  a  division 
iu  the  siege  of  Port  Hudson,  and  receiving 
(March  13,  1865)  the  bi'evet  of  mi^or- general 
Uuited  States  Army  for  services  there  and  dai^ 
ing  the  war. 

Sherman,  William  Tecumseh,  LL.D.,  was 
born  at  MiiUHfield,  O.,  Feb.  8,  1820,  and  gradu- 
ated at  West  Point  in  1840.     His  father  died  iu 
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1829,  when  he  was  adopted  by  Thomas  Ewing, 
whose  daughter  Ellen  he  inarried  in  1850.    He 
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served  iu  tbe  Seminole  War,  and  In  September, 
1850,  was  made  commissary,  with  the  rank  of 
captain.  In  1853  he  re«ij|^ned,  became  a  brolcer 
in  California,  and,  practising  law  for  a  while  in 
Kansas,  was  made  superintendent  of  a  new  mil- 
itary academy  established  by  the  State  of  Lou- 
isiana. When  the  convention  of  that  state 
passed  the  Oitlinance  of  Secession,  Captain 
Sherman  resigned ;  was  made  colonel  of  United 
States  infantry  in  May,  1861 ;  and  commanded 
a  brigade  at  the  battle  of  Ball's  Run,  having 
been  made  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  in 
May.  In  October,  1861,  he  succeeded  General 
Anderson  in  the  command  of  the  Depai-^nient 
of  Kentucky.  The  Secretary  of  War  asked  him 
how  many  men  he  should  require.  He  an- 
swered, "  Sixty  thousand  to  drive  the  enemy 
from  Kentucky,  and  two  hundred  thousand  to 
finish  the  war  iu  this  section.''  This  estimate 
seemed  so  wild  that  he  was  reputed  to  be  in- 
sane, and  was  relieved  of  his  command ;  but 
events  proved  that  he  was  more  sane  than  most 
other  people.  After  the  capture  of  Fort  Donel^ 
son  (which  see)  he  was  placed  iu  command  of  a 
division  of  Grant's  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  and 
performed  signal  service  in  the  battle  of  Shiloh 
(which  see).  "To  his  individual  efforts,"  said 
Grant,  **  I  am  indebted  for  the  success  of  that 
battle."  There  he  was  slightly  wounded,  and 
had  three  hoi-ses  shot  under  him,  and  in  May 
was  made  major-general.  From  July  to  No- 
vember, 1862,  he  commanded  at  Memphis;  and 
throughout  the  campaign  against  Vicksburg 
(December,  1862,  to  July,  1863)  bis  services  were 
most  conspicuous  and  valuable.  He  command- 
ed one  of  the  three  corps  iu  that  siege.  After 
the  fall  of  Vicksburg  he  operated  successfully 
against  General  J.  £.  Johnston.  In  October, 
1863,  he  was  made  commander  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Tennessee,  and  joined  Grant  at 
Chattanooga  in  the  middle  of  November;  was 
in  the  battle  of  Missionaries'  Ridge  (Nov.  25) ; 
and  then  moved  to  the  relief  of  Burnside  in 
East  Tennessee.  Early  iu  1864  he  made  a  de- 
structive march  eastward  from  Vicksburg.  In 
March  he  was  appointed  to  command  the  expe- 
dition against  Atlanta,  which  he  led  with  gi-eat 
skill  and  success,  from  Chattanooga  (May  6)  to 
the  capture  of  Atlanta  in  September.  He  com- 
manded in  that  campaign  the  armies  of  the 
Cumberland,  the  Tennessee,  and  the  Ohio,  num- 
bering nearly  one  hundred  thousand  men,  with 
two  hundred  and  fifty-four  cannons.  He  chased 
General  Hood  (who  had  sncceeded  Johnston  in 
command)  into  northern  Alabama,  and,  return- 
ing to  Atlanta,  marched  to  the  sea,  taking  pos- 
session of  Savannah  late  in  December.  Then  he 
pushed  northward  through  the  Carolinas,  en- 
countering Confederate  forces  here  and  there 
under  Johnston,  and  in  April,  1865,  received  the 
surrender  of  that  leader  and  his  army  at  Durham 
Station.  (See  Columhiay  Capture  of;  BentonviUey 
Battle  of;  and  Averaahoroughy  Battle  of.)  General 
Sherman  had  been  made  Major-general  United 
States  Army  in  August,  1664,  and  was  promoted 
to  Lieutenant-general  in  July,  1866.  On  March 
4, 1869,  he  succeeded  General  Grant  as  General- 
in-chief  of  the  Armies  of  the  United  States. 


Sherman's  Campaign  in  Oeorgia.  Lieu- 
tenant-general Grant  arranged  two  grand  cam- 
paigns for  the  year  18()4.  One,  under  his  own  im- 
mediate direction,  was  for  the  seizure  of  Rich- 
mond, the  Confederate  capital ;  the  other  was 
for  the  seizure  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  the  focus  of  sev- 
eral converging  railways.  The  latter  expedi- 
tion was  led  by  General  W.  T.  Sherman.  His 
army  numbered  nearly  one  hundred  thousand 
men.  Sherman  had  sncceeded  Grant  in  com- 
mand of  the  military  division  of  the  Missinsippi. 
His  force  was  composed  of  the  Army  of  tie 
Cumberland,  led  by  General  (reorge  H.  Thom- 
as ;  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  commanded  by 
General  J.  B.  McPherson ;  and  the  Army  of  the 
Ohio,  led  by  General  J.  M.  Schofield.  When,  on 
May  6, 1864,  Sherman  began  to  move  southward 
from  the  vicinity  of  Chattanooga,  his  army  was 
confront-ed  by  a  Confederate  force  of  tifty-five 
thousand  men,  led  by  General  Joseph  £.  John- 
ston, and  arranged  iu  three  corps,  commanded 
respectively  by  Generals  Hardee,  Hood,  and 
Polk.  This  army  then  lay  at  Dalton,  at  the 
parting  of  the  ways  —  one  leading  into  East 
Tennessee,  and  the  other  into  West  Tennessee. 
To  strike  that  position  in  front  was,  at  least, 
perilous ;  so  Sherman  began  a  series  of  success- 
ful flanking  movements.  When  he  flanked  the 
Confederates  at  Dalton,  they  fell  back  to  Resaca 
Station,  on  the  Oostenaula  River,  on  the  line  of 
the  railway  between  Chattanooga  and  Atlanta. 
There  a  sharp  battle  was  fought  on  May  15. 
Johnston  took  his  next  position  at  AUatoona 
Pass,  and  Shennau  massed  his  troops  at  Dallas, 
westward  of  that  post,  where  a  severe  battle 
was  fought  May  25.  Johnston  finally  pressed 
on  to  Marietta  and  Atlanta,  whero,  towards  th^ 
middle  of  July,  he  was  succeeded!  by  Hood. 
The  latter  city  was  captured  by  Sherman,  who 
entered  it  Sept.  2, 1864.  Late  in  October  Sher- 
man prepared  for  a  march  through  Georgia 
from  Atlanta  to  Savannah.  He  moved  from 
Atlanta  Nov.  14,  and,  marching  eastward  with 
very  little  opposition,  reached  Savannah  and 
entered  it  Dec.  21. 

Sherman's  March  to  the  Sea.  (See  Atlanta 
to  the  Sea,) 

Sherman's  Raid  in  MissisBippi.  When 
General  Sherman  was  called  to  Chattanooga, 
he  left  General  J.  B.  McPherson  in  command  at 
Vicksburg;  but  soon  after  Bragg  was  driven 
southward  from  Chattanooga  Sherman  sudden- 
ly reappeared  in  Mississippi.  At  the  head  of 
20,000  troops,  he  made  a  most  destructive  raid 
(February,  1864)  from  Jackson  to  the  intersec- 
tion of  imiN)rtant  railways  at  Meridian,  in  that 
state.  His  object  was  t.o  inflict  as  much  in- 
jury on  the  Confederate  cause  and  its  physical 
strength  as  possible.  He  believed  in  the  right- 
eousness and  efllcacy  of  making  such  a  war  ter- 
rible, and  the  line,  of  his  march  eastward  pre- 
sented a  black  path  of  desolation.  No  public 
property  of  the  Confederates  was  spared.  The 
station-houses  and  rolling-stock  of  the  railways 
were  burned.  The  track  was  torn  up,  and  the 
rails,  heated  by  the  burning  ties  cast  into  heaps, 
were  twisted  and  ruined.    Sherman  iutetfded 
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to  push  on  to  Montgomery,  Ala.,  and  then,  if 
cironmstauoes  appeared  favorable,  to  go  south- 
ward and  attack  Mobile.  He  waited  at  Merid- 
ian for  General  W.  S.  Smith  to  join  him  with  a 
considerable  force  of  cavalry,  but  that  officer 
was  held  back  by  the  Confederate  forces  under 
Forrest  and  others.  After  waiting  in  vain  for 
a  week,  Sherman  laid  Meridian  in  ashes,  and  re- 
turned to  Vicksburg  with  500  prisoners  and  5000 
liberated  slaves.  This  raid  created  great  con- 
sternation, for  General  Polk,  with  his  15,000  men, 
made  but  a  feeble  resistance.  Sherman's  loss 
was  171  men. 

Sherman's  Visit  to  Oenend  Qnnt.  After 
his  long  march  from  the  Chattahoochee  to  the 
sea,  and  from  the  Savannah  to  the  Neiise,  Gen- 
eral Sherman  proceeded  by  water  from  More- 
head  City  to  visit  Grant  at  the  Junction  of  the 
Appomattox  and  the  James.  He  left  the  chief 
command  of  the  army  during  his  absence  to 
General  Schofield.  At  City  Point  he  met  sev- 
eral of  the  leading  officers  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  and  of  the  James,  and  President  Lin- 
coln. After  consultation  about  the  future  and 
learning  the  *' general  state  of  the  military 
world,''  he  returned  to  Goldsborough  on  March 
30. 

Shieldik  James,  was  bom  in  Tyrone  County, 
Ireland,  in  1810 ;  died  at  Ottum wa,  Iowa,  Jnne  1, 
1879.  He  emigrated  to  America  about  1826,  and 
began  the  practice  of  law  about  1833,  at  Kas- 
kaskia,  Ul.  He  held  a  seat  in  the  Legislature 
in  1836;  was  State  Auditor  in  1H39;  and  Judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  1843.  In  1845  he  was 
Commissioner  of  the  General  Laud-office ;  and 
when  the  war  with  Mexico  began  President  Polk 
commissioned  him  a  brigadier -general  of  the 
United  States  Army  (1847).  In  two  battles  he 
was  severely  wounded.  He  was  appointed  Gov- 
ernor of  Oregon  Territory  in  1848.  This  office 
he  soon  resigned,  and  from  1849  to  1855  he  rep- 
resented Illinois  in  the  United  States  Senate. 
He  afterwards  resided  in  Minnesota,  and  was 
United  States  Senator  from  that  state  from 
1858  to  1860,  and  then  went  to  California.  In 
August,  1861,  be  was  made  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers,  and  performed  gallant  services  in  the 
Shenandoah' valley,  receiving  a  severe  wound  in 
the  battle  of  Kernstown  (which  see). 

Shiloh,  Battle  at.  After  the  capture  of 
Fort  Donelson  (which  see).  General  Grant  had 
prepared  to  push  towards  Corinth,  an  impor- 
tant position  at  the  intersection  of  the  Charles- 
ton and  Memphis  and  Ohio  railways.  Posses- 
sion of  that  point  would  give  the  National 
troops  control  of  the  great  railway  communi- 
cations between  the  Mississippi  and  the  East, 
and  t*he  border  slave-labor  states  and  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  Passing  up  the  Tennessee  Riv- 
er, the  main  body  of  Grant's  troops  were  en- 
camped, at  the  beginning  of  April,  between 
Pittsburgh  Landing,  on  that  stream,  and  Shiloh 
Meeting-house,  in  the  forest,  two  miles  from 
the  river.  Beauregard,  who  left  Island  No. Ten 
(which  see)  with  troops  for  Corinth,  whs  strain- 
ing every  nerve  to  resist  this  movement.  He 
now  confronted  the  Nationals  near  Shiloh  Meet- 


ing-house, with  General  A.  S.  Johnston  as  his 
lieutenant,  and  assisted  by  Generals  Polk,  Har- 
dee, Bragg,  and  Breckinridge.  With  these  ex- 
pert leaders  the  Confederat-es  had  come  up  from 
Corinth  in  a  heavy  rain-storm,  in  separate  col- 
umns, and  so  stealthily  that  they  were  within 
four  miles  of  the  National  camp  before  they 
were  discovered  by  Grant's  sentinels.  There 
they  halted  (April  6, 1862)  to  await  the  arrival 
of  Van  Dorn  and  Price,  who  were  approaching 
Memphis  with  a  large  force  from  Central  Ar- 
kansas. The  Confederate  army  now  numbered 
about  40,000  men.  Grant  had  made  his  head- 
quarters at  Savannah,  on  the  Tennessee,  and  he 
there  continued  nntil  the  first  week  in  April, 
having  very  little  apprehension  of  an  attack 
from  the  Confederates.  General  Sherman's  di- 
vision was  just  behind  Shiloh  Meeting-house. 
General  Prentiss  was  encamped  across  the  road 
to  Corinth,  with  General  McClemaud's  division 
behind  his  right.  Their  three  divisions  formed 
the  advanced  line.  In  the  rear,  near  the  river, 
lay  General  Hurlbut's  division  and  that  of  Gen- 
eral Smith,  under  the  command  of  General  W.  H. 
L.  Wallace,  of  Illinois.  General  Stuart's  brigade, 
of  Sherman's  division,  lay  on  the  Hamburg  road, 
and  the  division  of  General  Lew.  Wallace  was 
at  Crump's  Landing,  below  Pittsburgh  Landing. 
Such  was  the  disposition  of  the  National  army 
on  Sunday  morning,  April  6.  Buell  had  been 
marching  very  tardily  across  Tennessee  in  the 
direction  of  Corinth.  Hearing  of  his  approach, 
Beauregard  resolved  not  to  wait  for  Van  Dorn 
and  Price,  but  to  strike  the  Nationals  before  Ba- 
ell's  arrival.  At  a  council  of  war  (April  5)  that 
made  this  decision,  Beauregard  said :  ^^  Gentle- 
men, we  sleep  in  the  enemy's  camp  to-morrow 
night."  Almost  the  first  intimation  of  the  near 
presence  of  the  Confederates  was  the  wild  cry 
of  pickets,  fiying  into  camp,  and  the  sharp  a^ 
t«ck  upon  Sherman's  troops  by  Hardee's  divis- 
ion, before  daylight  had  fairly  appeared  on 
Sunday  morning,  April  6.  It  was  a  surprise. 
Screaming  shells  dashed  through  the  forest, 
and  bullets  whistled  among  the  tents.  The 
Confederates  had  rushed  into  the  camp,  driv- 
ing half  -  dressed,  half- armed  soldiers  before 
them,  dealing  death  and  terror  in  every  direc- 
tion. Prentiss's  division  was  next  attacked; 
his  column  was  shattered,  and  he,  with  a  large 
portion  of  his  followers,  were  made  prisoners, 
his  camp  being  occupied  by  the  Confederates. 
The  struggle  soon  became  general,  and  for  ten 
hours  the  battle  raged  with  varying  fortune  on 
both  sides.  General  W.  H.  L.  Wflillace,  of  the  Na- 
tionals, and  General  A.  S.  Johnston,  of  the  Con- 
federates, had  been  killed.  On  both  sides  the 
slaughter  was  severe,  and  the  National  army 
was  pushed  back  to  the  river,  then  brimful  with 
a  spring  flood.  The  day  was  fairly  lost  to  the 
Union  troops.  All  the  Union  camps  were  occu- 
pied by  the  Confederates  but  one — that  of  Gen- 
eral Wallace,  of  which  General  Mc Arthur  was 
now  in  command.  In  the  rear  of  this  the  smit- 
ten army  had  gathered  at  twilight,  in  a  space 
not  more  than  four  hundred  acres  in  extent,  on 
the  verge  of  the  river.  They  could  be  pushed 
back  no  farther.     Beauregard  telegraphed  to 
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Richmond  a  shont  of  victory.  The  Nationals 
were  in  a  most  perilons  position.  A  single  vig- 
orous blow  then  given  wonid  have  jnstified  this 
sboat.  Beauregard  gave  feeble  ones  that  were 
parried  by  two  gnnboats  on  the  river,  which 
had  just  arrived,  and  by  a  hastily  formed  bat- 
tery on  the  shore.  That  evening  the  van  of 
Bneirs  army  also  appeared  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river;  and  at  midnight.  General  Lew. 
Wallace,  who  had  been  detained  by  misinforma- 
tion, arrived.  In  the  morning  twilight  (April  7) 
Wallace's  troops  opened  the  battle  anew  on  the 
Confederate  lefh,  where  Beauregard  commanded 
in  person.  Others  soon  joined  in  the  battle, 
and  it  became  general  all  along  the  line.  The 
Confederates  fought  gallantly,  but  were  sx>eedi- 
ly  pushed  back  by  a  superior  force.  When  they 
perceived  that  all  was  lost,  they  fled  in  the  di- 
rection of  Corinth,  in  a  blinding  storm  of  rain 
and  sleet,  and  halted  on  the  heights  of  Monte- 
rey, covered  in  their  retreat  by  a  rear-guard  of 
12,000  men,  led  by  General  Breckinridge.  The 
Confederates  had  lost  over  10,000  men  in  the  en- 
gagement and  retreat.  Fully  3000  died  during 
the  flight  to  the  heights  of  Monterey.  The  Na- 
tional loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners  was 
about  15,000.  The  slain  on  the  battle-field  were 
buried;  the  dead  horses  were  burned.  The  hos- 
pital vessels  sent  down  the  Tennessee  were 
crowded  with  the  sick  and  wounded.  Beaure- 
gard's shattered  army  fell  back  to  Corinth,  and 
Grant  was  about  to  pursue  and  captui*e  it,  when 
General  Halleck,  his  superior  in  rank,  came  up 
and  took  the  chief  command,  and  caused  the 
army  to  loiter  until  the  Confederates,  recuper- 
ated, were  ready  for  another  battle. 

Ship-building  and  Commexoe  in  New  Eng- 
land was  begun  at  Salem  about  1640,  when 
Hugh  Peters  was  active  in  getting  up  a  com- 
pany to  engage  in  the  fisheries  on  the  Eastern 
coasts,  which  had  been  hitherto  carried  on  ex- 
tensively by  the  people  of  Old  Eugland.  The 
General  Court  made  an  order  that  all  property 
engaged  in  that  business  should  be  free  from 
taxation  for  seven  years.  Peters  was  active  in 
promoting  the  building  of  vessels ;  and  in  the 
course  of  two  years  six  large  vessels  were  built, 
in  which  voyages  were  undertaken  to  Madeira, 
the  Canaries,  and  soon  afterwards  to  Spain,  with 
cargoes  of  staves  and  fish,  which  found  a  reaily 
market.  These  vessels  brought  back  wines, 
sugar,  and  dried  fruit.  So  began  the  career  of 
navigation  and  commerce  which  has  specially 
distinguished  the  New  England  States. 

Ship-building  in  the  United  States  began 
at  the  dawn  of  American  commerce,  but  the 
restricfions  placed  upon  the  commerce  of  the 
American  colonies  ( see  Navigation  Acts )  by 
Great  Britain  almost  stifled  this  industry  at 
its  birth.  The  commerce  of  the  colonies,  if  left 
free,  would  have  fostered  an  extensive  business 
in  ship-building.  An  English  author,  in  1670, 
wrote :  *'  Our  American  plantations  employ  near- 
ly two  thirds  of  our  English  shipping,  and  there- 
by give  constant  subsistence  to,  it  may  be,  200,- 
000  persons  he|;e  at  home."  Notwithstanding 
these  restrictions,  there  were  built,  in  the  aggre- 


gate, in  1771,  in  the  thirteen  colonies,  128  square- 
rigged  vessels  and  241  sloops  and  schooners,  with 
an  aggregate  tonnage  of  24,068.  Ship-building 
had  become  a  very  extensive  industry  in  our 
country  when  the  Civil  War  (1861-65)  broke 
out.  The  Anglo  -  Confederate  cruisers  drove 
much  of  our  carrying -trade  into  foreign  bot- 
toms, and  ship  -  building  in  our  couqtry  has 
since  been  a  much-depressed  business.  The  to- 
tal number  of  merchant- vessels  of  the  United 
Stat-es  afloat  at  the  close  of  June,  1875,  was  32,- 
576,  of  which  4000  were  steam-vessels. 

Shippen,  William,  M.D.,  was  bom  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1735;  died  at  Germantown,  July  11, 
1808.  He  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1754 ;  stud- 
ied medicine  in  Liondon  and  Edinburgh,  and  be- 
gan its  practice  in  Philadelphia  in  1762.  In  the 
autumn  of  that  year  he  began  the  first  course 
of  anatomical  lectures  ever  given  in  this  conn- 
try.  In  1765  he  was  chosen  professor  of  anato- 
my and  surgery  in  a  Philadelphia  medical  school, 
of  which  he  was  the  founder.  In  1776  he  entei^ 
ed  the  medical  department  of  the  army,  and, 
from  April,  1777,  to  January,  1781,  was  its  direct- 
or-general. He  withdrew  from  the  practice  of 
his  profession  in  1798. 

Shirley,  William,  colonial  governor  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, was  born  in  Sussex,  Eng.,  in  1693; 
died  at  Roxbury,  Mass.,  March  24, 1771.  Bred  a 
lawyer,  he  came  to  Boston  in  1734,  where  he 
practised  his  profession.    At  the  time  he  was 
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appointed  governor  (1741)  he  was  a  commis- 
sioner for  the  settlement  of  the  boundary  be- 
tween Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island.  As 
governor  he  was  superior  to  his  contempora- 
ries in  the  same  office  in  America.  He  plan- 
ned the  expedition  against  Lonisburg  in  1745; 
and  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners 
at  Paris  (1750)  fur  settling  the  limits  of  Aca- 
dia, or  Nova  Scotia,  and  other  controverted 
rights  of  the  English  and  French  in  America. 
In  1754  he  made  a  treaty  with  the  Eastern 
Indians  and  explored  the  Kennebec,  erecting 
some  forts  upon  its  banks.  In  1755  he  was  ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief  of  the  British  forces 
in  North  America.  The  expedition  against  Fort 
Niagara  was  planned  by  him,  and  led  aa  far  as 
Oswego.     In  1759  he  was  commissioned  a  lieu- 
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tenant-general.  He  was  governor  of  one  of  the 
Bahama  iBlauds  afterwanla,  hut  returned  to  Mas- 
sachusetts in  1770  and  built  a  sfm^ious  mansion 
at  Roxhnry,  which  he  never  occupied,  dying  ear- 
ly the  next  year  after  his  arrival  there. 

Short,  WiixiAM,  diplomatist,  was  bom  at 
Spriug  Garden,  Va.,  Sept.  30,  1759;  die<l  in 
Philadelphia,  Dec.  5,  1849.  He  was  e<lucated 
at  the  College  of  William  and  Mary.  He  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Virginia  Executive  Conn- 
cil  while  very  yonng,  and  in  1784  he  accompa- 
nied Jefferson  to  France  as  secretnry  of  legation. 
In  1789  Washington  appointed  him  Charg^  d'Af- 
faires  to  the  French  liepublic  on  the  retirement 
of  Jeffereon  from  his  )>o8t  in  France.  This  was 
the  lirst  commission  signed  by  President  Wash- 
ington, and  Short  had  the  honor  of  being  the 
tirat  public  officer  appoint^Ml  nnder  the  national 
Constitution.  He  was  successively  minister- res- 
ident at  the  Hague  and  minister  to  Spain.  Mr. 
Short  was  a  faithful  and  very  able  diplomatist. 

Shoahoneik  or  Snakes.  These,  it  is  believed, 
forme<l  a  distinct  nation  of  North  American  In- 
dians, inhabiting  a  portion  of  the  country  we^t  of 
and  among  the  Rocky  Mountains.  They  embrace 
a  number  of  warlike  tribes,  among  whom  the  Co- 
manches  (which  see),  who  are  east  of  these  moun- 
tains, are  best  known  in  our  history.  Accord- 
ing to  their  traditions,  they  came  from  the  South. 
When  Lewis  and  Clarke  saw  them,  in  1805,  they 
had  been  driven  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
They  are  wide-sprea*!,  and  were  generally  very 
peaceful  until  within  twenty  years.  Tho  bands 
of  Shoshones  have  gone  by  various  names.  The 
overland  emigrants  to  Califoniia  met  them  in  the 
Great  Salt  Lake  region,  on  the  Humboldt  River, 
and  at  other  places.  Soon  after  that  emigration 
began,  these  bands  assumed  a  hostile  attitude 
towards  the  white  people,  and  in  1849  some  of 
them  were  engaged  in  open  war.  Short  periods 
of  peace  were  obtained  by  treaties,  and,  finally, 
in  1864,  some  of  the  Shoshones  ceded  their  lands 
to  the  United  States.  The  non-fulfilment  of  the 
agreement  on  the  part  of  the  latter  caused  the 
Indians  to  begin  hostilities  again.  In  1867  a 
treaty  was  made  at  Fort  Bridger,  after  which 
the  United  States  government  attempted  to 
gather  the  scattered  Shoshone  bands  on  reser- 
vations, and  partially  succeeded.  One  reserva- 
tion (Fort  Hall)  in  Idaho  contained  at  one  time 
1200  of  the  tribe ;  and  800  were  on  a  reserva- 
tion in  Wyoming  Territory,  exposed  to  attacks 
from  the  Sioux.  The  Northwestern  Shoshones, 
in  Nevada,  numbered  about  2500  in  1872.  At  the 
I'eservation  in  Wyoming  the  Episcopalians  have 
a  mission,  and  other  denominations  are  endeav- 
oring to  enlighten  other  bands. 

Shubriok,  William  Branford,  was  bom  Oct. 
31,  1790;  died  in  W^ashington,  D.  C,  May  27, 
1874.  He  entered  the  navy  as  midshipman  in 
1806;  was  made  lieutenant  in  January,  1813,  and 
in  June  assisted,  by  managing  a  small  battery  on 
Craney  Island,  in  repulsing  the  British.  (See 
Craney  laland,  Repulse  of  the  British  at.)  Shu- 
brick  was  lieutenant  of  the  Constitution  in  her 
action  with  the  Cyane  and  Zeran^  (which  see). 
He  commanded  a  squadron  in  the  Pacific  in 


1847,  and  captured  some  ports  from  the  Mexi- 
cans. In  1859  he  was  in  command  of  the  Bra- 
zil sqnadnin  and  the  Paraguay  Expeiiition,  and 
from  1860  to  1870  was  chairman  of  the  LigUt- 
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honse  Board.    He  was  made  rear-admiral  on  the 
retired  list  in  July,  1862. 

eUamefle  Twina^  The.  Chang  and  Eng  were 
born  in  a  small  village  on  the  coast  of  Siam  in 
1811.  Their  mother  bore  seventeen  children ; 
once  she  had  three  at  a  birth,  and  never  less 
than  two.  These  two  children  were  the  only  de- 
formed ones  among  them.  They  were  nnited  by 
a  stmng  band  of  flesh,  three  or  four  inches  in  di- 
ameter, at  the  anterior  part  of  the  chest.  Their 
parents  lived  by  fishing,  and  the  boys  sold  shell- 
fish until  they  were  eight-een  years  of  age,  when 
they  were  brought  to  the  United  States  and  ex- 
hibited as  curiosities.  They  were  shown  in  dif- 
ferent cities  of  the  Union,  and  also  went  to  Eng- 
land and  France,  where  they  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  scientific  men.  They  were  very  agile, 
and  so  accommodated  themselved  to  their  situ- 
ation that  they  could  run,  leap,  and,  when  cross- 
ing the  ocean,  climb  to  the  masthead  as  quick- 
ly as  any  sailor.  The  twins  finally  settled  in 
North  Carolina,  where  they  purchased  an  estate. 
Each  was  married  (their  wives  were  sisters)  and 
had  several  children,  none  of  whom  were  de- 
formed. They  died  within  a  few  hours  of  each 
other,  Jan.  17, 1874,  at  the  age  of  63  years. 

Sibley,  Henry  H.,  was  born  in  Lonisiana  in 
1815,  and  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1838,  en- 
tering the  dragoons  and  serving  in  the  Seminole 
War  (which  see).  He  served  in  the  war  against 
Mexico.  In  February,  1861,  he  was  made  major 
of  dragoons,  and  was  serving  against  Indians  in 
New  Mexico ;  but  in  May  he  joined  the  insur- 
gents, accepted  the  commission  of  brigadier- 
general  in  the  Confeilerate  army,  and  led  a  force 
from  Texas  for  the  conquest  of  New  Mexico.  At 
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Fort  Craig  (aee  Valverde)  be  was  repnised  (June 
5, 1862)  and  was  driven  over  the  niouu tains  into 
Texas.  In  1870  he  entered  the  service  of  the 
mler  of  Egypt  as  brigadier-general. 

eUoklea»  Daniel  Ephraim,  was  born  in  New 
York  city  Oct.  20, 1822,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1844.  In  1847  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Legislature,  and  was  soon  a  prominent  leader  in 
the  Democratic  party.  He  went  to  England  with 
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Minister  Buchanan  as  secretary  of  legation. 
In  18.55  he  was  elected  State  Senator,  and  the 
next  year  he  was  a  member  of  Congress.  He 
shot  Philip  Barton  Key  (Feb.  27, 1859),  in  Wash- 
ington city,  for  alleged  nulawfiil  intimacy 
with  his  wife;  was  tried  for  murder,  but  ac- 
qnitted,  and  was  re-elected  to  Congress  in  1866. 
When  the  Civil  War  broke  out,  he  raised  the 
Excelsior  (New  York)  Brigade ;  was  made  colo- 
nel, and  was  commissioned  brigadier -general, 
his  commission  dating  Septeniber,  1861.  Ho 
commanded  a  brigade  on  the  Peninsula,  took 
command  of  General  Hooker's  troops  when 
that  officer  was  placed  at  the  head  of  an  army 
corps,  and  had  a  division  at  Antietam  and  Fred- 
ericksburg. At  Chancellorsville  (which  see)  he 
commanded  an  army  corps ;  also  at  Gettysburg 
(which  see),  where  he  lost  a  leg.  He  was  made 
major-general  of  volunteers  Nov.  29,  1862;  re- 
lieved from  the  military  service  in  April,  1869, 
he  was  soon  afterwards  sent  as  minister  to 
Spain,  which  office  he  resigned  in  1874.  He 
married  a  Spanish  lady  as  his  second  wife. 

GUege  of  Boston.  With  the  efficient  aid  of 
General  Gates,  ailjutant-genenil  of  the  Conti- 
nental army,  order  was  soon  brought  out  of 
great  confusion  among  the  forces  at  Cambridge. 
Washington  determined  to  prepare  for  a  regular 
siege  of  Boston,  and  to  confine  the  British  troops 
to  that  i^en insula  or  drive  them  out  to  sea.  The 
siege  continued  from  June,  1775,  until  March, 
1776.  FortiHcations  were  built,  a  thorough  or- 
ganization of  the  army  was  effected,  and  all  that 
industry  and  skill  could  do,  with  the  materials 
in  hand,  to  strike  an  effectual  blow  was  done. 
All  through  the  remainder  of  the  summer  and 
the  autumn  of  1775  these  preparations  went  on, 


and  late  in  tbe  year  the  American  army  around 
Boston,  14,000  strong,  extended  from  Roxbnry, 
on  the  right,  to  Prospect  Hill,  two  miles  north- 
west of  Breed's  Hill,  on  the  left.  The  right  was 
commanded  by  General  Artemas  Wanl,  and  the 
left  by  General  Charles  Lee.  The  centre,  at 
Cambridge,  was  under  the  immediate  command 
of  Washington.  The  enlistments  of  many  of 
the  troops  would  expire  with  the  year.  Many 
refused  to  re -enlist.  The  Connecticut  troops 
demanded  a  bounty ;  and  when  it  was  refused, 
because  the  Congi'esshad  not  authorized  it,  they 
resolved  to  leave  camp  in  a  body.  Many  did  go, 
and  never  came  back.  But  at  that  dark  hour 
new  and  patriotic  efforts  were  made  to  keep  up 
the  army,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  nearly  all 
the  regiments  were  full,  and  10,000  minute-men 
in  New  England  stood  ready  to  swell  the  ranks. 
On  the  Ist  of  January  (1776)  the  new  army  was 
organized,  and  consisted  of  about  10,000  men. 
The  British  troops  in  Boston  numbered  about 
8000,  exclusive  of  marines  on  •the  ships-of-war. 
They  were  well  supplied  with  proviwions,  and, 
having  been  promised  ample  reiuforcements  in 
the  spring,  they  were  prepared  to  sit  quietly  in 
Boston  and  wait  for  them.  They  converted  the 
old  South  Meeting-house  int-o  a  riding-school, 
and  Faneuil  Hall  into  a  theatre,  while  Wash- 
ington, yet  wanting  ammunition  to  begin  a  vig- 
orous attack,  was  chating  with  impatience  to 
**  break  up  the  nest.''  He  waited  for  the  ice  in 
the  rivers  to  become  strong  enough  to  allow  his 
troops  and  artillery  to  cross  over  on  it  and  assail 
the  enemy ;  but  the  winter  was  mild,  and  no  op- 
portunity of  that  kind  offered  until  February, 
when  a  council  of  officers  decided  that  the  un- 
dertaking would  be  too  hazardous.  Finally 
Colonel  Knox,  who  had  been  sent  to  Ticonde- 
roga  to  bring  away  cannons  and  mortars  from 
that  place,  returned  with  more  than  flfty  great 
guns.  Powder  began  to  increase.  Ten  militia 
regiments  came  in  to  increase  the  strength  of 
the  besiegers.  Heavy  cannons  were  placed  in  bat- 
tery before  Boston.  Secretly  Dorchester  Heights 
were  occupied  by  the  Americans,  and  fortitied  in 
a  single  night.  Howe  saw,  for  the  first  time, 
that  he  was  in  real  danger,  for  the  cannons  at 
Dorehester  commanded  the  town.  First  he 
tried  to  dislodge  the  provincials.  He  failed.  A 
council  of  war  determined  that  the  only  method 
of  securing  safety  for  the  British  army  was  to 
fly  to  the  ocean.  He  offered  to  evacuate  the 
town  and  harbor  if  Washington  would  allow 
him  to  do  so  quietly.  The  boon  was  granted, 
and  on  Sunday,  March  17, 1776,  the  British  fleet 
and  anny,  accompanied  by  more  than  1000  loy- 
alists, who  dare  not  brave  the  anger  of  the  pa- 
triots, whom  they  had  oppressed,  left  the  city 
and  harbor,  never  to  return  in  force.  The  event 
gave  great  joy  to  the  American  people,  and  the 
Continental  Congress  caused  a  medal  of  gold  to 
be  struck,  with  appropriate  devices,  and  pre- 
sented to  Washington,  with  the  thanks  of  the 
nation. 

Siege  of  Boston,  Distress  of  Inhabitants 
DURING  THE.  When  the  British  rear-guard  left 
Boston,  March  17,  1776,  the  vanguard  of  the 
American  army  niarehed  in,  and  were  received 
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by  the  iDbabitanto  with  demonstrations  of  great 
joy.  They  had  endnred  dreadfal  sufferings  for 
more  than  sixteen  months — hunger,  thirst,  cold, 
privations  of  every  kind,  and  the  outrages  and 
insults  of  insolent  soldiers,  who  treated  them  as 
rebels,  without  rights  which  the  British  were 
bound  to  respect.  The  most  necessary  articles 
of  food  had  risen  to  enormous  prices,  and  horse- 
flesh was  welcomed,  when  it  could  be  procured, 
as  a  savory  dish.  For  a  supply  of  fuel,  the  pews 
and  benches  of  churches  and  the  partitions  and 
counters  of  warehouses  were  used,  and  even 
some  of  the  meaner  uninhabited  dwellings  were 
demolished  for  the  same  purpose. 

E^ege  of  Charleston  (1780).  Sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton sailed  from  New  York  on  Christmas -day, 
1779,  for  the  purpose  of  invading  South  Caroli- 
na. He  took  with  him  the  main  body  of  his 
army,  leaving  General  Knyphausen  in  command 
in  New  York.  The  troops  were  borne  by  a  Brit- 
ish fleet,  commanded  by  Admiral  Arbuthnot, 
who  had  two  thousand  marines.  They  encoun- 
tered heavy  storms  off  Cape  Hatt«raa,  which 
scattered  the  fleet.  Oue  vessel,  laden  with  heavy 
battery -cannons,  went  to  the  bottom.  Another, 
bearing  Hessian  troops,  was  driven  across  the 
Atlantic,  and  dashed  on  the  shore  of  England. 
The  troops  landed  on  islands  below  Charleston, 
and  it  was  late  in  February  before  the  scattered 
British  forces  appeared  on  John's  Island,  in  sight 
of  the  wealthy  city,  containing  a  population  of 
ftfteen  thousand  inhabitants,  white  and  black. 
The  city  was  then  defended  by  less  than  two 
thousand  effective  troops,  under  General  Lin- 
coln, who  had  cast  up  intrenchments  across 
Charleston  Neck.  Commodore  Whipple  had 
sunk  some  of  his  armed  vessels  in  the  channels 
of  the  harbor,  after  transferring  the  cannons  and 
seamen  to  the  land  fortifications.  Fort  Moul- 
trie was  well  garrisoned.  The  invading  troops 
appeared  before  the  defences  of  Charleston  March 
29,  and  the  fleet  entered  the  harbor,  unmolest- 
ed, April  9.  On  the  following  day  Clinton  and 
Arbuthnot  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  city, 
which  was  promptly  refused,  and  a  siege  began. 
On  the  13th  Lincoln  and  a  council  of  oflicers  con- 
sidered the  propriety  of  evacuating  the  city 
to  save  it  from  destruction,  for  the  American 
troops  were  too  few  to  hope  for  a  successful  de- 
fence. It  was  then  too  late,  for  cavalry,  sent  out  to 
keep  open  communications  with  the  country,  had 
been  dispersed  by  the  British  troopers.  The  ar- 
rival of  Cornwallis  (April  19)  with  three  thou- 
sand fresh  troops  rendered  an  evacuation  im- 
possible. The  siege  continued  about  a  month. 
Fort  Moultrie  surrendered  on  May  6,  when  a 
third  demand  for  the  surrender  of  the  city  was 
made  and  refused.  Late  on  the  succeeding  even- 
ing a  severe  cannonade  was  opened  upon  it  from 
land  and  water.  All  night  long  the  thunder  of 
two  hundred  heavy  guns  shook  the  city,  and 
fiery  bombshells  were  rained  upon  it,  setting 
the  town  on  fire  in  different  places.  At  two 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  12tb  Lincoln  pro- 
posed to  yield,  and  on  that  day  the  city  and  gar- 
rison were  surrendered,  and  the  latter,  as  well 
as  the  adult  citizens,  became  prisoners  of  war. 
The  latter  were  paroled ;  and  by  this  extraor- 


dinary proceeding  Clinton  could  boast  of  over 
five  thousand  captives.  The  city  was  given  up 
to  pillage  by  the  British  and  Hessiau  troops. 
When  the  whole  amount  of  plunder  was  ap- 
praised for  distribution,  it  aggregated  in  valae 
(1,500,000.  Clinton  and  his  migor-generals  each 
received  about  (20,000.  Houses  were  rifled  of 
plate,  and  slaves  were  seized,  driven  on  board 
the  ships,  and  sent  to  the  West  Indies  to  sell,  so 
as  to  swell  the  money-gains  of  the  conquerors. 
Over  two  thousand  men  and  women,  without 
regard  to  the  separation  of  families,  were  sent 
at  one  embarkation ;  and  only  upon  the  prom- 
ise of  unconditional  loyalty  to  the  crown  was 
British  protection  offered  to  citizens.  In  ntter 
violation  of  the  terms  of  surrender,  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  leading  men  of  Charleston  were  taken 
from  their  beds  (August)  by  armed  men,  and 
thrust  on  board  filthy  prison-ships,  nnder  the 
false  accusation  of  being  concerned  in  a  con- 
spiracy to  burn  the  town  and  murder  the  loyal 
inhabitants. 

Siege  of  Fort  Brie.  Lieutenant  -  colonel 
Drummond,  with  about  five  thousand  men,  be- 
gan a  siege  of  Fort  Erie  Aug.  4,  1814.  The  fort 
was  an  indifferent  affair,  small  and  weak,st4U]d- 
ing  upon  a  plaiu  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  above 
the  waters  of  Lake  Erie,  at  ita  foot.  A  battery 
nearer  the  water,  and  various  earthworks,  bad 
been  thrown  up  by  the  Americans  since  its  capt- 
ure in  July.  Redoubts,  traverses,  and  abatis 
had  been  constructed.  At  the  southwestern  ex- 
tremity of  the  line  of  works  a  sort  of  bastion, 
twenty  feet  high,  had  been  erect<ed,  on  which 
five  heavy  guns  were  mounted.  It  was  called 
Towsou's  Battery.  In  the  lake,  near  by  it,  were 
three  armed  schoonere — Porcupinej  Somerg,  and 
Ohio.  Drummond  perceived  the  importance  of 
capturing  the  American  batteries  at  Black  Rock 
and  seizing  or  destroying  the  armed  schooners 
in  the  lake.  A  force  twelve  hundred  strong, 
that  went  over  to  Black  Rock,  were  repulsed  by 
riflemen,  militia,  and  volunt>eers,  under  Major 
Morgan.  Meanwhile  Drummond  had  opened  fire 
on  Fort  Erie  with  some  24-pouudere.  From  the 
7th  to  the  14th  of  August  (1814)  the  cannonade 
and  bombardment  was  almost  incessant.  Gen- 
eral Gaines  had  arrived  on  the  5th,  and  taken 
the  chief  command  as  Brown's  lieutenant.  On 
the  morning  of  the  7th  the  British  hurled  a  fear- 
ful storm  of  round-shot  upon  the  American  works 
from  five  of  their  heavy  cannons.  Day  by  day 
the  siege  went  steadily  on.  On  the  13th  Drum- 
mond, having  completed  the  mounting  of  all  his 
heavy  ordnance,  began  a  cannonade,  bombard- 
ment, and  rocketeering,  which  continued  through 
the  daj^,  and  were  renewed  on  the  morning  of 
the  14th.  When  the  attack  ceased  that  night, 
very  little  impression  had  been  made  on  the 
American  works.  Satisfied  that  Drummond  iu- 
teuded  to  storm  the  works,  Gaines  made  dispo- 
sition accordingly.  At  midnight  an  ominous 
silence  prevailed  in  both  camps.  It  was  soon 
broken  by  a  tremendous  uproar.  At  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning  (Aug.  15)  the  British,  fifteen  hun- 
dred strong,  under  Lieutenant -colonel  Fisch- 
er, made  a  furious  attack  upon  Towson's  bat- 
tery and  the  abatis,  on  the  extreme  lef  t,  between 
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that  work  and  the  shore.  They  expected  to 
find  the  Americans  slumbering,  but  were  mis- 
taken. At  a  signal,  Towsou's  artillerists  sent 
forth  snch  a  continuous  stream  of  flame  from 
his  tall  battt^ry  that  the  British  called  it  the 
"Yankee  Light -house."     While  one  assailing 


ty-four  wonnded,  and  one  hnndred  and  eighty- 
six  prisoners.  The  loss  of  the  Americans  was 
seventy  killed,  fifby-six  wounded,  and  eleven 
missing.  Both  parties  immediately  prepared 
for  another  struggle. 

GUgel,  Franz,  was  bom  at  Zinsheim,  Baden, 
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column,  by  the  use  of  ladders,  was  endeavoring 
to  capture  the  battery,  the  other,  failing  to  pene- 
trate the  abatis,  because  Miller  and  his  bi-ave 
men  were  behind  it,  attempted  to  gain  the  rear 
of  the  defenders.  Both  columns  failed.  Five 
times  they  made  a  gallant  attack,  when,  after 
fearful  loss,  they  abandoned  the  enterprise. 
Meanwhile  another  Brituth  column  made  a  des- 
perate attack  on  the  fort.,  when  the  exasperated 
Drummond  ordered  his  men  to  ^'give  the  Yan- 
kees no  quarter"  if  the  fort  should  be  taken,  and 
had  actually  stationed  some  Indians  near  to  as- 
sist in  the  execution  of  the  savage  order.  He 
obtained  partial  possession  of  the  weak  fort,  and 
ordered  his  men  to  attack  the  garrison  with  pike 
and  bayonet.  Most  of  the  officers  and  many  of 
the  men  received  deadly  wounds.  No  quarter 
was  given  ;  but  very  soon  the  officer  who  gave 
the  order  was  killed  by  the  side  of  Lieutenant 
Macdonough,  who  had  asked  him  for  quarter, 
but  was  shot  dead  by  him.  The  battle  raged 
furiously  a  while  longer.  The  British  held  the 
main  bastion  of  the  fort  in  spite  of  all  efforts  to 
dislodge  them.  Finally,  just  as  the  Americans 
were  about  to  make  a  more  furious  attack,  the 
bastion  blew  up  with  tremendous  force.  A  col- 
umn of  flame,  with  fragments  of  timber,  earth, 
stones,  and  the  bo<lies  of  men,  rose  to  the  height 
of  nearly  two  hundred  feet  in  the  air,  and  fell 
in  a  shower  of  ruins  to  a  great  distance  around. 
This  appalling  explosion  was  followed  by  a  gall- 
ing cannonade,  when  the  British  fled  to  their 
intrenchmcnts,  leaving  on  the  field  two  hnndred 
and  twenty-one  killed,  one  hundred  and  seven- 
II.— 32 


Nov.  8, 1824.  Graduated  at  the  Military  School 
of  Carlsruhe;  entered  the  Baden  service,  but 
resigned  in  1848,  when  he  became  a  champion 
of  German  unity  and  republicanism.  The  Rev- 
olutionary government  appointed  him  Secretary 
of  War.  At  the  head  of  a  beaten  and  dispirited 
force,  after  a  defeat  by  the  Prince  of  Prussia,  he 
made  a  skilful  retreat  within  the  walls  of  the 
fortress  of  Rastadt.  Upon  the  flight  of  the  pro- 
visional government,  in  July,  Sigel  withdrew  to 
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Switzerland,  and,  being  expelled  by  the  Swiss 
government,  he  came  to  New  York  in  1850; 
taught  mathematics,  interested  himself  in  the 
state  militia,  became  major  of  a  regiment,  and 
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in  September,  1858,  he  removed  to  St  Loois,  and  ' 
became  teacher  in  a  college  there.  When  the 
Civil  War  broke  out  he  became  colonel  of  a  reg- 
iment of  Miaeouri  volunteers,  assisted  Lyon  in 
the  capture  of  Camp  Jackson  (which  see),  and 
afterwards  did  sigual  service  in  southwestern 
Missouri,  at  Carthage  (which  see),  Wilson's 
Creek,  and  Springfield  (which  see).  Made  a  | 
brigadier-general,  he  commanded  a  division  in 
Fremont's  army.  In  commaud  of  a  division, 
early  in  1862,  he  bore  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
battle  of  Pea  Ridge  (which  see).  Made  a  ma- 
jor-general, he  was  placed  in  command  at  Har- 
per's Ferry  in  June,  1862,  and  late  in  that  month 
he  succeeded  t-o  the  command  of  Fremont's  army 
oorps,  and  served  through  the  campaign  in  Vir- 
ginia under  Pope.  In  September  he  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  Eleventh  Army  Corps.  Early 
in  1864  he  was  put  in  command  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  West  Virginia.  Defeated  by  Breckin- 
ridge at  New  Market  (which  see),  he  was  re- 
lieved of  command  by  General  Hunter.  He  per- 
formed some  other  military  service  on  the  Up- 
per Potomac.  In  I87I  he  was  elected  Register 
of  the  City  and  County  of  New  York. 

Bignala  were  used  in  the  navies  of  Greece  and 
Carthage,  and  were  not  unlike  those  used  in  our 
present  military  and  naval  service.  A  regular 
code  of  day  and  night  signals  was  arranged  by 
Admirals  Howe  and  Kempenfelt  about  1790,  and 


flags  and  pennants  about  100,000  different  sig- 
nals may  be  given.  A  frequent  change  in 
the  arrangement  of  signal -flags  is  necessary 
for  obvious  reasons.  The  code  of  signals  used 
in  the  United  States  Navy  just  previous  to 
the  late  Civil  War  was  proposed  by  a  board 
of  naval   officers,  and  adopted  by   the  Navy 


SIOIfAL-BOOK. 

in  1812  Captain  Rodgers,  of  the  United  States 
Navy,  arranged  an  admirable  signal  system  for 
its  use.  This  consisted  of  flags  of  various  forms 
and  colors,  to  be  displayed  in  different  positions, 
so  as  to  indicate  words  or  sentences  to  be  trans- 
mitted long  distances.  The  signal- 
officers  at  each  terminus  have  a  key 
which  inteqirets  the  message.  That 
key  is  a  "  signal-book,"  which,  when 
in  actual  service,  is  covered  with 
canvas,  in  which  is  a  plate  of  lead 
on  each  side,  of  sufficient  weight  to 
sink  the  book  in  case  a  vessel  is 
about  to  strike  her  colors.  As  each 
nation  has  its  peculiar  "  signal- 
books,"  this  precaution  is  neces- 
sary, so  as  not  to  have  the  secret 
of  one  revealed  to  the  other.  Cer- 
tain flags  indicate  certain  num- 
bers, from  1  to  9 ;  and  these  numerals,  by  com- 
bination, indicate  sentences  which  are  given 
in  the  key  by  corresponding  numbers.  The 
pennants  re])resent  duplicate.  In  the  engraving 
here  given  (No.  1)  are  niue  different  flags,  with 
their  numbers,  and  four  pennants.    With  these 
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Department  in  1857.  Another  board,  in  1859 
tested  and  approved  a  system  of  night-signals 
invented  by  B.  F.  Coston,  of  the  United  States 
Navy ;  and  in  October,  1861,  these  signals  were 
adopted  in  the  United  States  Army.  A  new  sys- 
tem of  signals,  for  both  the  army  and  navy,  was 
invented  by  M^jor  (afterwards  General )  Albert  J. 
Myer,  which  was  in  use  in  both  branches  of  the 
service,  night  and  day,  on  laud  and  on  water, 
during  the  Civil  War.  It  is  so  simple  and  flex- 
ible that  it  may  be  used  through  the  medium  of 
sounds,  forms,  colors,  and  motions,  all  of  which 
are  regulated  and  understood  by  a  code.  The 
engraving  below  (No.  2)  shows  the  method  of 
signalling  with  flags  by  day,  and  with  torches  by 
night,  by  motions,  each  motion  indicating  words 
or  sentences.  The  arrows  show  the  direction 
of  the  motion.  The  position  of  figure  1  (flag- 
signals)  indicates  "  make  ready ;"  figure  4,  the 
numeral  "3;"  figure  3,  the  numeral  **2;"  aud 
figure  2,  the  numeral  "1."  These,  combined, 
make  the  number  321.  Its  correspouding  num- 
ber in  the  key  gives  a  sentence — for  example, 
"  The  brigade  has  moved ;"  or,  **  Two  steamers 
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are  in  sight."  During  the  Civil  War  signal- 
towers  were  erected  for  t4»mporary  use.  The 
one  delineated  on  the  next  page  was  at  Point 
of  Rocks,  on  the  Appomattox,  and  was  oue 
hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  in  height.  From 
its  top  the  writer  (in  1864)  saw  the  spires  of 
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BichmoDd,  nearly  tweuty  miles  difltant.  It  was 
built  of  pine  timberl 


BIOXAL-TOWSB. 

Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence. New  Hampahire^Josiali  Bartlett,  Will- 
iam Whipple,  Matthew  Thornton;  Massachu- 
setts— John  Hancock,  John  Adams,  Samnel  Ad- 
ams, Robert  Treat  Paine, Elbridge  Gerry ;  RIumIc 
Island — Stephen  Hopkins,  William  Ellery;  Con- 
necticut— Roger  Sherman,  Samuel  Huntington, 
William  Williams,  Oliver  Wolcott ;  New  York 
— William  Floyd,  Philip  Livingston,  Francis 
Lewis,  Lewis  Morris;  New  Jersey — Richard 
Stockton,  John  Witherspoou,  Francis  Hopkin- 
son,  John  Hart,  Ahraham  Clark ;  Pennsylva- 
nia— Robert  Morris,  Benjamin  Rush,  Benjamin 
Franklin,  John  Morton,  George  Clymer,  James 
Smith,  George  Taylor,  James  Wilson,  George 
Roes ;  Delawai'e — Ciesar  Rodney,  George  Read, 
Thomas  McKean  ;  Maryland— -Samuel  Chase, 
Thomas  Stone,  William  Paca,  Charles  Carroll 
of  Camdlton  ;  Virginia — George  Wythe,  Rich- 
ard Henry  Lee,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Benjamin  Har- 
rison, Thomas  Nelson,  Jr.,  Francis  Lightfoot 
Lee,  Carter  Braxton ;  North  Carolina — William 
Hooper,  Joseph  Hewes,  John  Penn ;  South  Car- 
olina— Edwai-d  Rutledge,  Thomas  Hey  ward,  Jr., 
Thomas  Lynch,  Jr.,  Arthnr  Middleton ;  Geor- 
l^fia — Button  Gwinnett,  Lyman  Hall,  George 
Walton.  In  the  group  of  portraits  on  page  1292 
are  included  all  of  whom  any  portrait  has  been 
obtainable.  The  name  of  each  will  be  found  at- 
tached, excepting  tiiose  included  in  the  wreath, 
in  the  centre.  They  are  the  members  of  the 
committee  appointed  to  draft  the  Declaration. 
On  the  right  hand  is  Franklin ;  next  to  him  is 
Jefferson ;  then  Sherman,  then  Adams,  and  be- 
hind is  seen  Robert  R.  Livingston.  These  are 
from  Trumbull's  pictures,  and  show  them  all  as 
younger  men  thau  they  are  usually  represented 


in  portraits.  The  fac-similes  of  the  signatures 
given  on  pages  1293  and  1294  were  carefully 
copied  from  the  original  document. 

Signers  of  the  National  Constitation. 
George  Washington  (President),  of  Virginia; 
John  Langdou  and  Nicholas  Gilman,  of  New 
Hampshire ;  Nathaniel  Gorham  and  Rufus  King, 
of  Massachusetts ;  William  Samuel  Johnson 
and  Roger  Sherman,  of  Connecticut ;  Alexander 
Hamilton,  of  New  York ;  William  Livingston, 
David  Brearley,  William  Paterson,  and  Jona- 
than Dayton,  of  New  Jersey ;  Benjamiu  Frank- 
lin, Thomas  Mi £9 in,  Robert  Myrris,  George 
Clymer,  Thomas  Fitzsimons,  Jared  lugersoll, 
James  Wilson,  and  Gouverneur  Morris,  of  Penn- 
sylvania; George  Read,  Gunning  Bedford,  Jr., 
John  Dickinson,  Richard  Bassett,  and  Jacob 
Broom,  of  Delaware;  James  Mc Henry,  Daniel 
of  St.Thomas  Jenifer,  and  Daniel  Carroll,  of  Ma- 
ryland ;  John  Blair  and  James  Madison,  of  Vir- 
ginia; William  Blount,  Richard  Dobbs  Spaight, 
and  Hugh  Williamson,  of  North  Carolina;  John 
Rutledge,  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney,  Charles 
Pinckney,  and  Pierce  Butler,  of  Stnith  Carolina ; 
William  Few  and  Abraham  Baldwin,  of  Geor- 
gia. Only  Edmund  Randolph  and  George  Ma- 
son, of  Virginia,  and  Elbridge  Gerry,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, refused  to  sign.  (See  Federal  Conven- 
tioMj  and  page  472  for  fac-similes  of  their  signa- 
tures.) 

SUk-cultnre  and  Manofactorea  James  L 
tried  to  establish  the  silk-culture  in  the  Ameri- 
can colonies,  but  failed.  He  sent  silk-worms  to 
Virginia  and  offered  a  bounty  for  silk  cloth 
mauufactui-ed  there ;  but  the  planters  found  the 
cultivation  of  tobacco  more  profitable.  Some 
silk  fabric  was  sent  to  Charles  H.  in  1668.  Early 
in  the  last  century  it  was  introduced  into  Lou- 
isiana, and  the  industry  was  also  undertaken  in 
Georgia.  In  1734  Oglethorpe  took  eight  pounds 
of  cocoons  with  him  to  England.  Sir  Thomas 
Lombe  manufactured  it  into  organzine,  of  which 
Queen  Caroline  had  a  gown  made  in  which  she 
appeared  at  a  court  levee  on  her  husband's  birth- 
day. The  business  became  considerable,  but 
tinally  declined,  and  the  last  lot  of  Georgia  silk 
offered  for  sale  was  in  1790.  Before  the  Revo- 
lution, silk  was  grown  and  manufactured  in  New 
England.  Governor  Law,  of  Connecticut,  wore 
a  silk  coat  and  stockings  of  New  England  pi-o- 
ductiou  in  1747,  and  three  years  afti'rwanis  his 
daughter  wore  the  first  silk  dress  of  New  Eng- 
land manufacture.  A  silk-manufactory  was  es- 
tablishe<l  at  Mansfield,  Conn.,  in  1776,  where  the 
manufacture  is  yet  carried  on.  The  Legislature 
incor|>orated  a  silk-manufacturing  company  in 
1788,  and  the  same  year  President  StilcH,  of  Yale 
College,  ap|)eared  at  "  commencement "  in  a 
gown  woven  from  Connecticut  silk.  After  that 
the  silk-culture  and  silk-manufacture  were  car- 
ried on  in  different  parts  of  the  Northern  and 
Eastern  States,  and  were  fostered  by  legislative 
action.  Ahout  1836  to  1839  there  was  a  maliia 
for  the  cultivation  of  silk  and  of  the  Moru9  mulH- 
caitliSf  or  mulberry-tree,  on  which  the  caterpillar 
feeds.  Ah  high  as  ^100  were  paid  for  a  siugle 
plant.     The  bubble  soon  burst,  but  the  silk 
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etilhire  and  mannfactiirehave  gone  on  moderate- 
ly «ver  since.  There  were  in  1^76  in  the  United 
8t4iteH  147  silk  -  nianufActnring  establishments, 
and  the  value  of  the  annual  prodnct  was  over 
$35,000,000. 

Sillery,  Battle  near.  After  the  fall  of  Que- 
bec (September,  1759)  the  French  army  repaired 
to  Montreal.  M.  de  Levi,  who  sncceeded  Mont- 
calm, resolved  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  Que- 
bec in  the  spring  of  1760.  He  went  down  the 
8t.  Lawrence  in  April  with  a  large  force  march- 
ing by  land,  and  artillery,  military  stores,  and 
baggage  in  boat's,  under  convoy  of  six  frigates, 
and  rested  at  Pointe  an  Trembles,  a  few  miles 
above  Quebec.  At  the  latter  place  General  Mur- 
ray had  been  left  with  5000  troops  to  maintain 
the  conquest  of  Canada,  but  sickness  and  priva- 


tion had  reduced  the  effective  force  of  the  gar- 
rison to  about  3000.  With  this  force  he  went 
out  (April  28, 1760)  to  meet  the  approaching  foe. 
Near  Sillery,  about  three  miles  above  Quebec, 
he  attacked  the  French  with  great  impetuosity. 
After  a  severe  struggle,  finding  himself  outflank- 
ed and  in  danger  of  being  surrounded  by  sape- 
rior  numbers,  he  retreated  to  the  city.  In  that 
encounter  the  Engli.sh  lost  1000  men,  the  French 
still  more.  Then  the  English  were  besieged  by 
the  French.  At  about  the  middle  of  May  a  Brit- 
ish fleet  arrived  at  Quebec,  and  M,  de  Levi  was 
compelled  to  abandon  the  siege  and  fly  in  haste 
back  to  Montreal. 

SilllmaD,  BEXJABfiK,  LL.D.,  was  bom  at  Korth 
Stratford,  Conn.,  Aug.  8, 1779 ;  died  in  New  Ha- 
ven, Nov.  24, 1864.     He  graduated  at  Tale  Col- 
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lege  in  1796,  and  was  a  tutor  there  from  1799  to 
1804.  He  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  prac- 
tice in  1802,  but  in  that  year  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  chemistry  in  Yale,  then  a  science 
iu  its  infancy,  comparatively,  in  the  United 
StAtes.  After  studying  the  science  with  Dr. 
Woddhonse  for  the  next  two  years,  he  gave,  in 
the  winter  of  1804-5,  his  first  full  course  of  lect- 
ures, and  soon  afterwards  went  to  Eugland,  vis- 
iting the  mining  districts  there  and  attending 
lectures  in  London  and  Edinburgh.  He  also 
visited  Holland,  and  published  an  account  of 
his  European  experiences.  He  made  a  partial 
geological  survey  of  Connecticut  after  his  re- 
turn, which  is  believed  to  be  the  first  of  such 
explorations  made  in  the  United  States.  In 
1813  he  published  an  account  of  his  experiments 
with  the  oxyhydrogen  blow-pipe  of  Dr.  Hare, 
by  which  he  ( Sillimau  }  had  greatly  extended 
the  list  of  bodies  known  to  be  fusible.  He 
founded  the  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Art 
in  1810,  of  wliich  for  twenty-eight  years  he  was 
an  editor,  and  twenty  years  of  that  time  sole  edi- 
tor. His  son,  Benjamin  Silliman,  Jr.,  became  as- 
sociate editor  in  1838,  and  in  1846  the  editorship 
was  transferred  to  Professors  J.D.Dana  and  Ben- 
jamin Silliman,  Jr.  Besides  giving  lectures  on 
chemistry  and  geology  in  most  of  the  large  cities 
of  the  Union,  Professor  Silliman  published  scien- 
tific essays,  a  text-book  on  chemistry',  and  books 
of  traveL  In  1820  his  Account  of  a  Journey  be- 
tween Hartford  and  Quebec  attracted  much  atten- 
tion. In  1853  he  resigned  his  professorship  in 
Yale  and  was  made  Professor  Emeritus. 

minmttw^  Benjamin,  Jr.,  M.D.,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  born  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Dec.  4, 
1816,  and  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1837. 
Ytom  1838  to  1847  he  was  instructor  in  that  in- 
stitution in  chemistry,  mineralogy,  and  geology. 
In  1846  he  was  appointed  professor  of  chemistry 
applied  to  the  arts,  in  the  scientific  school  of 
the  college.  For  about  five  years  (1849-54)  he 
was  professor  of  medical  chemistry  and  toxicol- 
ogy in  the  University  of  Louisville,  Ky.  In  1854 
he  succeeded  his  father  in  the  chair  of  chemistry 
at  Yale,  and  still  (1880)  holds  it.  The  yonnger 
Silliman  bears  well  the  mantle  of  his  father  iu 
all  departments  of  learning. 

Silver  Dollar,  The.  Among  the  coins  to  be 
struck  at  the  United  States  Mint  (which  see) 
under  the  provisions  of  the  act  approved  April 
2,  1792,  was  a  silver  dollar  of  the  weight  of  416 
grains.  It  was  enacted  that  all  silver  coins  of 
the  United  States  should  be  1485  parts  fine  to 
179  parts  alloy ;  the  former  to  be  of  pure  silver 
and  the  latter  of  pnre  copper.  The  silver  dollar 
was  not  coined  until  1794.  It  was  adorned  with 
a  beautiful  head  of  Liberty,  which,  in  its  execn 
tion,  has  never  been  surpassed.  These  dollars 
continned  to  be  coined  at  the  Mint  until  the 
close  of  the  year  1803,  when  their  coinage  was 
atopped,  it  is  said,  by  President  Je€ferson,  be- 
cause it  8timulate<l  the  exportation  of  silver 
from  the  country.  Yet  during  the  years  1804-5 
there  were  issued  from  the  Mint  silver  dollars 
of  the  coinage  of  former  years  to  the  amount  of 
$19,891.  The  dies  had  been  prepared  for  issuing 


the  dollar  of  1804,  but  not  more  than  twenty 
pieces  were  struck.  These  are  held  in  the  most 
sacred  reverence  by  the  few  fortunate  collectors 
of  coins  who  possess  them.  Because  of  the  ces- 
sation in  the  coinage  of  the  silver  dollar,  there 
was  a  steady  increase  in  the  coinage  of  the  half- 
dollar  and  other  fractions  of  the  dollar  until 
1834,  when  $3,260,000  in  halves  were  coined  and 
issned.  And  yet  the  public  demand  for  a  me- 
taUic  currency  so  continually  increased  that 
Congress  passed  an  act  (Jan.  25, 1834)  making 
the  dollars  of  Mexico,  Peru,  Chili,  and  Central 
America,  of  a  given  weight  and  certain  fineness, 
a  legal  tender  in  payment  of  debts.  The  object 
was,  as  we  were  not  then  silver -producers,  to 
economize  the  importation  and  use  of  the  silver 
of  other  countries.  The  act  approved  June  28, 
1834,  left  the  silver  dollar  at  its  original  weight 
and  fineness;  but  in  1837  there  was  a  radical 
change  made  by  act  approved  Jan.  18,  1837. 
The  change  was  in  the  fineness  of  both  the  gold 
and  the  silver  coins.  By  increasing  the  fineness, 
a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  weight  of  each 
piece  was  efiected.  The  standard  thus  estab- 
lished in  both  the  gold  and  the  silver  coins  was 
to  make  each  to  consist  of  1000  parts,  of  which 
900  parts  were  to  be  pure  gold  or  silver  and  100 
parts  pure  copper  alloy.  Under  this  act  the  sil- 
ver dollar  was  reduced  from  416  grains  to  412^ 
grains.  The  decreased  weight  in  the  dollar  of 
1837  was  caused  by  decreasing  the  weight  of  the 
copper  alloy.  For  more  than  a  year  the  author- 
ities of  the  Mint  were  preparing  dies  for  the  new 
dollar,  and  a  few  pattern -doUars  were  struck. 
Several  devices  were  abandoned,  and  a  sitting 
figure  of  Liberty  was  adopted,  the  same  as  we 
have  now.  In  1840  the  Mint  coined  61,000  of 
the  new  design  of  the  Silver  dollar.  There  waa 
no  popular  demand  for  this  coin  ;  but  the 
dollar  was  issued  from  the  Mint  from  time  to 
time  until  April  1, 1873,  when  the  dollar  of  1792 
and  1837  ceased  to  have  a  place  in  our  national 
coinage,  the  issue  having  been  discontinued  by 
act  of  Congress  passed  Feb.  12, 1873 ;  the  trade- 
dollar,  weighing  420  grains,  and  900  fine,  being 
issued  in  its  place,  containing  1\  grains  more 
than  the  dollar  of  1837.  By  the  coinage  act  of 
1873  a  radical  change  was  made.  The  trade- 
dollar  took  the  place  of  the  old  dollar,  and  in- 
creased the  weight  of  the  subsidiary  silver  coins 
one  half  per  cent.  It  was  the  intention  of  the 
fraroers  to  omit  the  silver  dollar,  half-dime,  and 
three-cent  silver  piece  altogether  from  our  coin- 
age. So  little  was  the  silver  dollar  used  by  the 
people  that  no  one  objected  to  the  omission  of 
that  coin  from  our  Mint  issues,  because  it  de- 
monetized the  piece.  The  object  of  issuing  the 
trade-dollar  of  420  grains  was  to  compete,  if  pos- 
sible, in  China  and  Japan  with  the  dollars  of 
Mexico  and  Old  Spain,  and  to  encourage  the 
shipment  of  our  silver  to  the  East  Indies,  for 
we  had  suddenly  become  a  silver-producing  peo- 
ple. The  unpopularity  of  the  silver  dollar  is 
made  manifest  by  the  fact  that  of  the  total  sil- 
ver coinage, of  1145,141,884  issued  between  1794 
and  1873,  only  $8,045,838  were  in  dollar  pieces. 
A  large  portion  of  these  were  issued  for  mana- 
facturers. 
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fllmooa,  John  Grayks,  waa  born  near  Exeter, 
England,  Feb.  25, 1752;  died  at  Torbay,  Oct.  26, 
1806.  He  entered  the  army  in  1770;  cnnie  to 
America  with  a  company  of  foot,  with  ivhich  he 
fonght  in  the  battles  of  Brandy  wine  and  Mon- 
mouth (which  see).  He  raised  a  battalion  which 
he  called  "The  Qneen*s  Rangers,^' disciplined 
them  for  light  and  active  service,  and  with  them 
performed  important  services,  especially  in  the 
South.  In  June,  1779,  Clinton  gave  him  the  lo- 
cal rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  His  light  corps 
was  always  in  advance  of  the  army  and  engaged 
in  gallant  exploits.  His  corps  was  disbanded 
after  the  war,  and  its  officers  were  placed  on 
half-pay.  Simcoe  was  governor  of  Canada  (1791- 
94).  He  was  made  major-general  in  1794,  and 
lien  tenant -general  in  1798.  He  was  governor 
and  commander-in-chief  of  Santo  Domingo  in 
1796-97. 


■,  Frank  UN,  American  sculptor,  was 
bom  in  the  State  of  Maine  in  1841,  and  passed  his 
boyhood  on  the  banks  of  the  Kennebec.  Early 
in  life  he  showed  a  passionate  love  for  art,  and 
during  his  college  career  spent  much  time  in 
drawing  and  modelling.  It  was  not  until  he 
had  made  his  first  visit  to  Boston  that  he  saw  a 
statue  or  bad  any  idea  of  the  art  of  sculptnre, 
there  being,  at  that  time,  few  examples  in  New 
England.  On  leaving  college,  having  made 
some  portrait-busts  with  success,  he  decided  to 
devote  himself  to  sculptnre.  The  Civil  War  now 
burst  upon  the  country,  and  Mr.  Simmons  sought 
the  field  of  operations,  not  as  a  soldier,  but  as  a 
commemorator  of  the  leading  soldiers  and  states- 
men of  the  day.  During  several  years  spent  in 
Philadelphia  and  Washington,  some  thirty  gen- 
erals and  statesmen  sat  to  him  for  their  busts, 
among  them  Lincoln,  Grant,  Sheridan,  Meade, 
Seward,  and  Chase,  which  gave  great  satisfac- 
tion. Having  received  a  commission  from  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island  to  make  a  statue  of  Roger 
Williams  for  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  he  went 
to  Rome,  where  he  has  since  resided.  He  has 
also  made  for  the  national  Capitol  a  statne  of 
William  King,  of  Maine ;  a  second  statue  of  Will- 
iams for  a  monument  in  the  city  of  Providence, 
R.  I. ;  an  ideal  statue  of  the  Mother  of  Moses; 
Abdiel,  the  Israelis  Woman ;  Viewing  the  Prom- 
ised Land ;  the  Hymn  of  Praise,  and  others. 

Simpson,  James  H.,  was  bom  in  New  Jersey, 
about  1812,  and  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1832, 
entering  the  artillery  corps.  He  was  aid  to  Gen- 
eral Eustis  in  the  Seminole  War,  and  in  1838  be- 
came a  lieutenant  in  the  corps  of  topographical 
engineers.  He  was  colonel  of  a  New  Jersey  vol- 
unteer regiment  in  the  Pensacola  campaign,  and 
was  afterwards  chief  engineer  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Ohio.  In  March,  186.5,  he  was  brev- 
eted brigadier  -  general  in  the  United  States 
Army.  Having  been  on  surveying  expeditions 
in  the  West,  he  published  a  Journal  of  a  Military 
Jieconnoi89ance  from  Santa  F4  to  the  Navajo  Coun- 
try ^  and  a  Report  on  the  Union  Pacific  Bailroad  and 
0$  Branches. 

Sixikiiig-fand,  The  First  National.  Every- 
thing was  done  by  the  first  Congress  that  could 
be  to  raise  and  sustain  the  public  credit.     For 


this  purpose  a  sinking-fnnd  for  the  rednction  of 
the  public  debt  was  provided  for.  The  Fandiog 
Act  (see  ffamilton*»  Report  om  the  Fimanoea)  re- 
quired the  interest  on  the  public  debt  to  be  con- 
verted into  capital.  This  left  a  considerable 
unappropriated  sum  to  accumulate  in  the  na- 
tional Treasury.  Congress  provided  that  all  the 
surplus  in  the  Treasury  on  the  last  day  of  De- 
cember (1790),  after  payment  of  the  appropria- 
tions of  the  current  session,  should  be  applied 
to  the  reduction  of  the  public  debt.  This  sum, 
with  $2,000,000  more  which  the  President  was 
authorized  to  borrow,  was  made  to  constitute  a 
fund  to  be  employed  under  the  management  of 
a  board  composed  of  the  Chief-justice,  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Senate,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, and  the  Attoniey-general,  in  the  purchase 
of  the  securities  of  the  United  States  at  their 
market  value,  if  not  above  par.  The  securities 
so  purchased  were  to  be  vested  in  the  board, 
and  the  interest  thereon,  by  the  provisions  of  a 
subsequent  act,  was  to  be  applied  to  the  pur- 
chase of  further  securities,  with  a  reserve,  how- 
ever, towards  the  discharge  of  the  borrowed 
12,000,000,  principal  and  interest.  This  meas- 
ure was  intended  to  raise  the  stock  market  so 
as  to  prevent  the  transfer  of  securities  to  Eu- 
rope at  depreciated  rates. 

Sloiiz.     (See  DdkoUUy  or  Sioux.) 

aittliig  Bull,  War  with  the  Sioux  rNDKR. 
A  region  known  as  the  "  Black  Hills,"  in  por- 
tions of  Dakota  and  Wyoming  territories,  had 
been  set  apart  by  the  government  as  a  reser- 
vation for  the  use  of  the  powerful  and  warlike 
Sioux  ludians,  who  could  muster  ten  thousand 
warriors  if  their  entire  strength  should  be  put 
forth.  The  region  had  been  reported  as  one  of 
great  attraction  in  floral  beauty  and  wealth  in 
the  precious  metals.  The  cupidity  of  the  white 
people  was  excited,  and  very  soon  pnispecting 
miners  appeared  in  that  domain.  Tanght  by 
experience,  the  Indians  beheld  these  intruders 
as  harbingers  of  dispossession,  and  the  jealousy 
of  the  barbarians  was  aroused.  Their  suspicions 
were  well  founded,  for  at  the  close  of  1874  a  bill 
was  introduced  into  Congress  which  provided 
for  the  extinguishment  of  the  Indian  title  to  so 
much  of  the  Black  Hills  reservation  as  lay  with- 
in the  Territory  of  Dakota.  Six  companies  of 
cavalry  and  two  of  infantry  escorted  a  survey- 
ing-party to  that  region.  The  Indians  prepared 
for  war  to  defend  their  rightful  domain.  So 
threatening  was  the  aspect  of  affairs  there  that 
at  the  beginning  of  1876  a  strong  milit-ary  force 
was  sent  into  the  region  of  the  Yellowstone,  in 
Montana  Territory  and  the  adjoining  regions,  to 
watch  the  movements  of  the  armed  barbarians. 
A  campaign  was  organized  against  them  a  little 
later,  under  the  command  of  €reneral  Alfred  H. 
Terry.  It  moved  in  three  columns,  under  the 
immediate  command  of  Generals  Terry,  Crook, 
and  Gibbon.  General  George  A.  Custer  was 
sent  across  the  country  from  the  Missouri  t-o  the 
Yellowstone  to  drive  the  Indians  towards  Gib- 
bon's column,  while  Crook  was  to  scont  the 
Black  Hills  and  drive  out  any  hostile  Sioux 
that  might  be  found  there.    After  some  skir- 
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tiisbing  at  diflferent  points,  Caster  discovered 
an  immense  Indian  camp  on  a  plain.  In  his  ea- 
gerness he  attacked  them  without  waiting  for 
other  forces  to  come  up,  according  to  positive 
orders.  A  terrible  struggle  ensued  (June  25, 
1876)  between  Cnster's  three  hundred  men  (the 
rest  of  his  command  was  at  another  point)  and 
live  times  as  many  Indians  commanded  by  Sit- 
ting Bull,  an  educated,  bold,  and  skilful  chief. 
Custer  and  almost  his  entire  command  were 
slain.  Of  the  three  hundred  white  troops,  two 
hnndipd  and  sixty -one  were  killed.  Cnster's 
body  was  recovered,  taken  to  West-Point-on-the- 
Hudson,  and  there  buried  with  military  honors. 
With  Custer  i)erished  two  of  his  brothers,  a 
brother-in-law,  and  other  gallant  oflQcers.  Sit- 
ting Bull  and  his  followers  withdrew  to  the 
British  Possessions. 

8bc  Natdona.  The  Five  Nations — ^Mohawks, 
Oneidas,  Ouondagas,  Cayngas,  and  Senecas  — 
were  Joined  by  their  Southern  brethren,  the 
Tuscaroras,  after  the  latter  were  signally  de- 
feated by  the  Carolinians  in  1712.  They  came 
North  in  1714,  and  after  that  the  confederacy 
was  known  as  the  Six  Nations.  (See  Iroquois 
Confederacy.) 

Six  Nationa,  Depredations  of  the.  The 
Senecas  and  the  Tories  among  them,  who  had 
taken  refuge  at  Fort  Niagara,  continued  depre- 
dations on  the  frontiers  of  civilized  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania.  The  Onondagas  professed 
neutrality,  but  it  was  believed  they  shared  in 
the  hostilities  of  the  Senecas.  To  chastise  them 
for  their  suspected  perfidy,  a  detachment  was 
sent  out  from  Fort  Stanwix  (which  see),  which 
smote  them  suddenly  and  destroyed  their  vil- 
lager. The  Indians  retaliated  by  devastating 
the  settlements  in  Schoharie  County  and  the 
western  border  of  Ulster  County,  N.  Y.  The 
Pennsylvania  frontier,  particularly  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Pittsburgh,  was  exposed  to  similar  as- 
saults from  the  barbarians  of  western  New  York. 
A  grand  campaign  against  the  hostile  Six  Na- 
tions was  now  planned,  and  the  expedition  was 
led  by  General  Sullivan.  (See  Sullivan^a  Cam- 
paign,) 

Six  Nations,  Treaties  with  the.  This  con- 
federacy had  always  claimed  and  enjoyed  the 
right  of  free  passage  through  the  great  valley 
west  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  Some  backwoodsmen 
of  Virginia  had  penetrated  that  valley,  and,  in 
1743,  came  into  collision  with  the  Iroquois.  War 
with  the  French  was  then  threatened,  and  hos- 
tilities between  any  of  the  colonists  and  the  Six 
Nations,  at  that  Jnnctnre,  might  be  perilous. 
Governor  Clinton,  of  New  York,  hastened  to  se- 
cure the  firm  friendship  of  the  confederacy  by 
liberal  presents,  for  which  purpose,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  commissioners  from  New  England,  he 
held  a  meeting  at  Albany  in  June.  The  com- 
missioners proposed  an  association  of  the  five 
Northern  colonies  for  mutual  defence ;  but  the 
Assembly  of  New  York,  hoping  to  secure  the 
same  neutrality  enjoyed  during  the  previous 
war,  declined  the  proposition.  The  next  year 
the  difficulties  between  the  Six  Nations  and  the 
Yirgluians  were  settled  by  a  treaty  concluded  at 


Lancaster  (July  2, 1744),  to  which  Pennsylvania 
and  Maryland  were  parties.  By  the  terms  of 
this  treaty,  in  consideration  of  $2000,  the  Iro- 
quois relinquished  all  title  to  the  valley  be- 
tween the  Blue  Ridge  and  the  central  chain  of 
the  Alleghany  Mountains.  The  lands  in  Mary- 
land were,  in  like  manner,  transferred  to  Lord 
Baltimore,  but  with  definite  limits.  By  the  deed 
to  Virginia,  the  claim  of  that  colony  was  extend- 
ed indefinitely  in  tlie  West  and  Northwest. 

Siacteenth  Amendment  Pxx>po8ed.  In  his 
annual  message,  in  December,  1875,  President 
Grant  recommended  an  amendment  of  the  Con- 
stitution to  secure  the  public  schools  from  sec- 
tarian influence.  Mr.  Blaine  offered  a  joint  res- 
olution to  that  efifect  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. It  was  passed  by  the  House  by  an  al- 
most unanimous  vote.  Carried  to  the  Senate, 
it  lay  undisturbed  several  mouths,  when  Sena- 
tor Freliughuysen  moved  (Aug.  7, 1876)  that  it 
be  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Committee.  A  sub- 
stitute was  submitted  by  that  committee,  em- 
bodying the  substance  of  Mr.  Blaine^s  proposi- 
tion. Meanwhile,  certain  religionists  had  raised 
a  clamor  against  it  outside  of  Congress  that  had 
an  effect  ou  one  of  the  political  parties ;  and 
this  amendment  to  more  effectually  separate  the 
Church  and  State  was  defeated  in  the  Senate  by 
a  strict  party  vote  —  twenty-eight  Republicans 
to  sixteen  Democrats  — the  votes  of  two  thirds 
being  necessary  to  carry  the  measure. 

Skene,  Philip,  entered  the  British  army  in 
1739,  and  served  against  Porto  Bello  and  Car- 
thagena;  also  in  Great  Britain  in  the  Rebellion 
of  1745.  He  came  to  America  in  1756,  and  was 
wounded  in  the  attack  on  Ticonderoga.  He  was 
afterwards  placed  in  command  at  Crown  Point, 
and  projected  a  settlement  at  the  head  of  Lake 
Champlain,  on  the  site  of  Whitehall.  In  the 
stoi*ming  of  Morro  Castle  (1762)  he  was  one  of 
the  first  to  ent«r  the  breach.  His  settlement  at 
the  head  of  Lake  Champlain  was  called  Skenes- 
borongh,  and  in  1770  he  made  his  residence 
there.  Adhering  to  the  crown,  he  was  arrest- 
ed in  Philadelphia,  but  was  exchanged  in  1776. 
He  accompanied  Burgoyne's  expedition,  and  was 
with  the  British  force  defeated  at  Bennington. 
He  was  taken  prisoner  at  Saratoga.  The  Leg- 
islature confiscated  his  property  in  1779.  He 
died  in  Bucks,  Eng.,  Oct.  9, 1810. 

Skenesborough  and  St.  John,  Capture  of 
(1775).  After  the  capture  of  Ticonderoga  and 
Crown  Point,  Arnold  was  joined  by  about  fifty 
recruits,  who  had  seized  a  schooner  and  some  can- 
nons, with  several  prisoners,  at  Skenesborough 
(now  Whitehall),  at  the  he^d  of  Lake  Cliamplain. 
[This  place  was  founded  by  Colonel  Philip 
Skene,  a  British  officer,  who  was  then  in  Eng- 
land soliciting  the  command  of  Ticonderoga.] 
In  the  captured  schooner  Arnold  went  down  the 
lake,  entered  the  Sorel  River  (its  outlet),  and, 
capturing  an  armed  vessel  and  some  valuable 
stores  there,  returned  with  them  to  Crown  Point. 
A  superior  force  at  Montreal  compelled  Aruold 
to  abandon  St.  John. 

Skinner,  Cortlandt,  loyalist,  was  grandson 
of  Stephen  Van  Cortlandt;  of  Van  Cortlandt's 
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Mnnor,  N.  T.  In  1775  he  was  attorDey-genenl 
of  New  Jersey.  He  orgaoized  three  hattalions 
of  lojalisto,  called  "  New  Jersey  Volunteera."  He 
went  to  England  after  the  war,  where  he  re- 
ceived compensation  for  losses  as  a  loyalist.  He 
died  at  Bristol,  Eng.,  in  1799,  aged  71  years. 

Skinnera.  A  predatory  band  in  the  old  war 
for  independence  who  professed  to  be  Whigs, 
who  plnndered  the  Tory  families  living  on  the 
Neutral  Ground,  in  Westchester  County,  N.  Y., 
between  the  British  and  American  lines.  They 
were  not  very  scrupulous  in  their  choice  of  vic- 
tims, plunder  being  their  chief  aim.  (See  Caw- 
hoy  a,) 

Sknelingib  The  name  given  by  the  North- 
men (which  see)  to  the  Esquimaux,  in  con- 
tempt, as  it  implies  chips  or  dwarfs.  Thorwald, 
a  successor  of  Lief,  in  a  voyage  to  America, 
spoke  of  finding  Skrselings,  who,  because  of  a 
grave  offence  committed  by  the  Northmen,  at- 
tacked that  navigator  and  his  followers  and 
compelled  them  to  leave  the  beautiful  country 
where  they  intended  to  settle.  Thorwald  was 
mortally  wounded  during  the  fray  and  was  bur- 
ied on  the  shore.  Did  the  Esquimaux  occupy 
the  shores  of  Massachusetts  before  the  Indians 
found  by  post -Columbus  Europeans  occupied 
that  laud  f  The  boats  engaged  in  the  attack  on 
the  Northmen  were  made  of  skins,  like  those 
used  by  the  Esquimaux  now. 

Slater,  Samuel,  cotton  manufacturer,  was 
bom  at  Belper,  Derbyshire,  Eng.,  June  9,  176ti ; 
died  at  Webster,  Mass.,  April  20, 1835.  He  was 
apprenticed  to  cotton -spinning  under  Strutt, 
partner  of  Ark w right,  the  great  inventor  of 
spinning  machinery.  One  of  the  first  acts  of 
the  national  Congress  in  1789  was  for  the  en- 
couragement of  American  mannfactnres,  and 
the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  ofiered  a  boun- 
ty for  the  introduction  of  the  Arkwright  pat- 
ents. Young  Slater  was  a  favorite  of 
his  master,  aiding  him,  with  his  in- 
ventive genius,  in  making  improve- 
ments in  his  mills.  He  heard  of  tho 
action  of  the  Pennsylvanians,  and  be- 
lieved that  his  thorough  mastery  of 
Arkwright's  machinery  would  enable 
him  to  build  a  machine  without  mod- 
els or  drawings.  When  his  apprentice- 
ship had  ended  he  hastened  to  America 
with  the  treasures  of  his  brain.  He 
landed  in  New  York  in  November, 
1789.  Heavy  penalties  deten*ed  any 
one  from  making  a  moilel,  or  drawing,  and 
sending  it  out  of  the  country.  Slater  acci- 
dentally learned  that  Moses  Brown,  of  Rhode 
Island,  hod  made  some  attempts  at  cotton- 
spinning  by  machinery  there.  He  wrote  to 
Mr.  Brown,  informing  him  of  what  he  could  do. 
"  If  thou  canst  do  this  thing,"  wrote  the  earnest 
manufacturer,  "I  invite  thee  to  come  to  Rhode 
Island  and  have  the  credit  and  the  profit  of  in- 
troducing cotton -mannfactui'e  into  America." 
Slater  went,  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  Brown 
family,  succeeded  in  producing  machinery,  by 
the  close  of  1790,  that  made  cotton-yarn  equal 
in  quality  to  the  best  then  made  in  England. 


Slater  aecnred  both  the  ''credit  and  the  profit" 
of  introducing  cotton- manufacture  into  the 
United  States.  And  this  enterprising  man, 
within  six  years,  bad  many  persons  at  work 
for  him,  and  established  a  Sabbath  -  school  fur 
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the  benefit  of  these  and  their  children.  His  first 
mill  was  set  up  at  Pawtucket.  In  1812  he  be- 
gan the  building  of  mills  at  Oxford  (now  Web- 
ster), and  there  grew  up  a  large  establishment. 

Slave-ohain  in  Maryland,  The  Last.  Sla- 
very was  abolished  in  Maryland  Oct.  13,  1864, 
when  the  people  of  that  state  ratified  a  new 
state  constitution  that  -guaranteed  freedom  for 
all  persons.  Evil-disposed  slaveholders  tried  to 
evade  the  law.  A  Fi*ee<lmeu*s  Bureau  was  es- 
tablished in  Maryland  in  Noveml)er,  and  all  per- 
sons within  the  limits  of  the  Middle  Department 
who  had  been  slaves  but  made  free  were  placed 
nnder  special  milit-ary  protection.  General  Lew. 
Wallace,  in  command  of  the  Department,  liter- 
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ally  removed  the  last  slave-chain  in  the  state. 
That  slave  was  a  young  girl,  nineteen  years 
of  age,  named  Margaret  Toogood.  She  had 
left  her  former  master  on  gaining  her  free- 
dom and  gone  to  Baltimore.  That  master  pro- 
cured her  arrest  on  a  charge  of  theft.  She  was 
taken  back,  when  he  withdrew  the  charge,  his 
object  being  accomplished  in  getting  her  into 
his  possession.  To  prevent  her  going  away 
again  he  put  an  iron  chain  about  her  neck  and 
fastened  it  with  a  rude  clasp,  which  a  black- 
smith ha<l  prepared.  Hearing  of  this,  Wallace 
ordered  the  girl  to  be  brought  to  Baltimore, 
where,  in  the  office  of  the  provost-marshal,  the 
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oliaio  was  removed.  It  was  made  of  rough  iron, 
its  liuks  being  two  inches  in  length,  and  its  en- 
tire weight,  with  the  clasp,  was  nearly  four 
pounds.  The  girl  had  worn  this  horrible  neck- 
lace seven  weeks. 

Slave-Laws,  Firbt,  is  Maryland.  In  1663 
the  Mar3']and  Legislature  enacted  a  law  tbat 
"  all  negroes  and  other  slaves  within  the  prov 
ince,  and  all  negroes  and  other  slaves  to  be 
thereafter  imported  into  the  province,  should 
serve  daring  life;  and  all  children  bom  of  any 
negro  should  be  slaves,  as  their  fathers  were, 
for  the  tei-m  of  their  lives."  The  same  law  re- 
cited tbat "  divers  free-born  Englishwomen,  for- 
getful of  their  free  condition,  and  to  the  dis- 
grace of  the  nation,  did  intermarry  with  negro 
slaves,"  and  it  was  enacted  for  deterring  from 
snch  '^ shameful  matches"  that,  during  their 
husbands'  lives,  white  women  so  intermarrying 
should  be  servants  to  the  masters  of  their  hus- 
bands, and  that  the  issue  of  such  marriages 
should  be  slaves  for  life. 

Slave-Laws,  First,  in  Virginia.  In  1662  the 
Virginia  Assembly  passed  a  law  that  children 
should  be  held,  bond  or  free,  *' according  to  the 
condition  of  the  mother."  This  was  to  meet  the 
case  of  mnlatto  children,  bom  of  black  mothers, 
in  the  colony.  It  was  thought  right  to  hold 
heathen  Africans  in  slavery ;  but,  as  mulattoes 
must  be  part  Christians,  a  knotty  question  came 
np,  for  the  English  law  in  relation  to  serfdom 
declared  the  condition  of  the  child  must  be  de- 
termined by  that  of  the  father.  The  Virginia 
law  opposed  this  doctrine  in  favor  of  the  slave- 
holders. Some  of  the  negroes  brought  into  Vir- 
ginia were  converted  to  Christianity  and  bap- 
tized. The  question  was  raised,  Is  it  lawful  to 
hold  Christians  as  slaves  f  The  General  Assem- 
bly came  to  the  relief  of  the  slaveholders  by  en- 
acting a  law  that  slaves,  though  converted  and 
baptized,  should  not  therefore  become  free.  It 
was  also  enacted  that  killing  a  slave  by  his  mas- 
ter by  "  extreme  correction  "  should  not  be  es- 
teemed a  felony,  since  it  might  not  be  presumed 
that ''  malice  prepense  "  would  "  induce  any  man 
to  destroy  his  own  estate."  It  was  also  enacted, 
as  an  evasion  of  the  statute  prohibiting  the  hold- 
ing of  Indians  as  slaves,  **  that  all  servants,  not 
being  Christians,  imported  by  shipping,  shall 
be  slaves  for  life."  Indian  slaves,  under  this  law, 
were  imported  from  New  England  and  the  West 
Indies.  Freed  slaves  were  now  subjected  to  civil 
disabilities. 

Slave-Laws  in  Maryland.  In  1681  the  Leg- 
islature of  Maryland  passed  a  new  act  to  rem- 
edy the  evils  of  intermarrying  of  whites  and 
blacks.  The  preamble  recited  that  such  match- 
es were  often  brought  about  by  the  instigation 
or  connivance  of  the  master  or  mistress,  who 
took  advantage  of  the  former  law  to  prolong 
the  servitude  of  their  white  feminine  servants, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  raise  np  a  brood  of 
mulatto  slaves.  The  new  law  enacted  that  all 
white  feminine  servants  intermaiTying  with  ne- 
gro slaves  were  free,  at  once,  after  the  nuptials, 
and  their  children  also;  and  that  the  minister 
celebrating  and  the  master  or  mistress  promot- 


ing or  conniving  at  such  marriages,  were  sub- 
ject to  a  fine  often  thousand  pounds  of  tobacco. 

Slave-Laws  in  Virginia.  In  1682  the  slave 
code  received  additions.  It  was  enacted  that 
runaways  who  refused  to  be  arrested  might  be 
lawfully  killed.  Slaves  were  forbidden  to  carry 
arms,  offensive  or  defensive,  or  to  go  off  the  plan- 
tations of  their  masters  without  a  written  pass, 
or  to  lift  a  hand  against  a  Christian,  even  in  self- 
defence.  The  condition  of  slavery  was  imposed 
upon  all  servants,  whether  "  negroes.  Moors,  mu- 
lattoes, or  Indians,  brought  into  the  colony  by 
sea  or  land,  whether  converted  to  Christianity 
or  not,  provided  they  were  not  of  Christian  par- 
entage or  country,  or,  if  Turks  or  Moors,  in  ami- 
ty with  his  majesty." 

Slavery,  Abolition  of,  in  New  Jersey.  On 
Feb.  15, 1804,  the  Legislature  of  New  Jersey,  by 
an  almost  unanimous  vote,  passed  an  act  to  abol- 
ish slavery  in  that  state  by  securing  freedom  to 
all  persons  born  there  after  the  4th  of  July  next 
ensuing,  the  children  of  slave  parents  to  become 
free,  masculine  at  twenty-live  years  of  age,  fem- 
inine at  twenty-one. 

Slavery,  Abolition  op,  in  New  York.  The 
Legislature  of  the  St-ate  of  New  York,  sitting 
at  Albany,  enacted  a  law  in  April,  1799,  for 
the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery  within  its  do- 
mains. Those  who  were  slaves  at  the  passage 
of  the  act  were  to  continue  so  for  life.  All  their 
children  born  after  the  4th  of  July  then  follow- 
ing were  to  be  free,  but  were  to  remain  with  the 
owner,  the  masculine  until  they  were  twenty- 
eight  years  of  age  and  the  feminine  until  they 
were  twenty -five.  The  exportation  of  slaves 
was  forbidden,  under  a  pecuniary  punishment, 
the  slave  upon  whom  the  attempt  should  be 
made  to  become  free  at  once.  Persons  settling 
in  the  state  might  bring  slaves  with  them 
whom  they  had  owned  for  a  year  previously, 
but  sld.ves  so  brought  in  conld  not  be  sold. 

Slavery  Foroed  upon  Virginia.  The  states- 
men and  leading  inhabitants  of  Virginia  had 
long  sought  a  way  to  rid  the  colony  of  the  curse 
of  negro  slavery  by  passing  laws  restraining  the 
importation  of  negroes  from  Africa;  but  these 
laws  were  disallowed  by  the  crown,  for  the 
traffic  was  profitable  to  England.  The  king  in 
council,  on  Dec.  10, 1770,  issued  an  instruction, 
under  his  own  hand,  commanding  the  Governor 
of  Virginia,  ''upon  pain  of  the  highest  displeas- 
ure, to  assent  to  no  law  by  which  the  importa- 
tion of  slaves  should  be  in  any  respect  prohib- 
ited or  obstructed."  In  1772  the  Virginia  As- 
sembly earnestly  discussed  the  qnestion,  ^'  How 
shall  we  get  rid  of  the  great  evil  f"  Jefferspn, 
Henry,  Lee,  and  other  leading  men  anxiously 
desired  to  rid  the  colony  of  the  evil.  "  The  in- 
terest of  the  country,"  it  was  said,  "manifestly 
requires  the  total  expulsion  of  them."  The  As- 
sembly finally  resolved  to  address  the  king  him- 
self on  the  snhject,  who,  in  council,  had  cruelly 
compelled  the  toleration  of  the  traffic.  They 
pleaded  with  him  to  remove  all  restraints  upon 
their  efforts  to  stop  the  importation  of  slaves, 
which  they  called  "  a  very  pcruicions  com- 
merce."    In  this  matter  Virginia  represented 
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the  sentiments  of  all  the  colonies,  and  the  king 
knew  it ;  but  the  monarch  *^  stood  in  the  path 
of  humanity  and  made  himself  the  pillar  of  the 
colonial  slave-trade."  Ashamed  to  reject  the 
eaniest  and  solemn  appeal  of  tbe  Virgiuians,  he 
evaded  a  reply.  The  conduct  of  the  king  caused 
Jefferson  to  write  as  follows  in  his  first  draft 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence :  '^  He  hoe 
waged  cniel  war  against  human  nature  itself, 
violating  its  most  sacred  rights  of  life  and  lib- 
erty in  the  jtersons  of  a  distant  people  who 
never  offended  him,  capturing  and  carrying 
them  into  slavery  in  another  hemisphere,  or  to 
incur  a  niis(*ruble  death  in  their  transportation 
thither.  This  piratical  warfare,  the  opprobrinm 
of  infidel  powers,  is  the  warfare  of  tbe  Christian 
King  of  Great  Britain.  Det«rmine<l  to  keep 
open  a  market  where  men  should  be  bought 
and  sold,  he  has  prostituted  bis  negative  for 
suppressing  every  legislative  attempt  to  pro- 
hibit or  to  restrain  this  execrable  commerce." 
This  paragraph  was  stricken  out  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  before  the  committee 
submitted  it  to  a  vote  of  the  Congress. 

Slavery  (African)  in  Amexica.  Slavery  was 
first  iutroihiced  into  tbe  Spanish  colonies  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  was  begun  within  the  domain 
of  the  United  States  in  1619,  when  a  Dutch 
trader  sold  twenty  negroes  to  the  Virginia  set- 
tlers. It  was  not  only  sanctioned,  but  promoted, 
by  the  English  government,  as  it  had  been  by 
the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  governments  for  a 
hundred  years  before.  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  in 
1513,  issued  a  decree,  contrary  to  the  known 
feelings  of  bis  dead  qneen,  Isabella,  ^Hhat  the 
servitude  of  the  Indians  in  America  is  warrant- 
ed by  the  laws  of  God  and  man.''  And  two  hun- 
dred yeai*s  afterwards  a  British  queen  and  Span- 
ish monarch  were  equal  partners  in  a  company 
in  carrying  on  the  slave  traffic.  (See  Slave-trade 
in  America.)  An  English  attorney-general  had 
given  an  official  opinion  fifty  years  before,  that 
negroes,  being  pagans j  might  Justly  be  held  in 
slavery, even  in  England;  and  this  opinion  was 
sustained  by  British  courts  until  1772,  when 
Chief-justice  Mansfield  decided,  in  the  famous 
Somerset  case,  that,  by  the  law  of  England,  no 
man  could  be  held  in  slavery  there.  That  Judg- 
ment has  never  since  been  disturbed.  The  Trus- 
tees of  the  colony  of  Georgia  at  first  prohibited 
slavery  there,  but  finally  permitted  it ;  and  when 
the  war  for  independence  broke  out  in  1775  all 
the  colonies  had  slavery  within  their  borders. 
At  that  time  there  were  about  seven  hundred 
thousand  slaves  in  the  thirteen  English-Ameri- 
can colonies.  A  Georgia  convention  protast-ed 
against  the  system  iu  1775;  and  in  1776  Jeffer- 
son, in  tbe  Declaration  of  Independence  (drawn 
by  him),  pronounced  against  it,  but  the  clause 
was  stricken  out.  Many  of  his  contemporary 
patriots  were  opposed  to  it,  and  desired  to  have 
the  slave-trade  forbidden  by  the  national  Con- 
stitution framed  in  1787.  The  cotton -culture 
was  made  so  profitable  by  Whitney's  cotton-gin 
that  slavery  became  a  cherished  institution  in 
the  cotton -growing  states.  It  became  over- 
shadowing in  our  national  politics.  Anti-slav- 
ery societies  were  formed  in  the  free-labor  states 


(see  Abolition  Convention),  and  violent  sectional 
strife  was  aroused  by  the  discussion  of  slavery 
from  time  to  time,  and  legiiilation  growing  ont 
of  it.  (See  Mieoonri  Compromise  and  Fngitive 
Slave  Law.)  It  was  the  principal  canse  of  the 
Civil  War,  during  which— on  Jan.  1, 1863 — slav- 
ery was  abolished  in  every  stat«  and  territory 
of  the  Republic  by  a  proclamation  issued  by 
President  Lincoln.  About  four  million  slaves 
were  liberated  by  that  proclamation. 

81av«ry  in  Comieotiont.  The  Legislature 
of  Connecticut,  early  in  17B4,  passed  an  act  that 
no  negro  or  mulatto  child  born  within  that  state 
after  the  1st  day  of  March  that  year  shonld  be 
held  in  servitude  longer  than  until  the  age  of 
twenty-five  years. 

Slavery  Introdnoed  Into  Qeoiigia.     The 

unwise  regulations  of  tbe  Trustees  of  Georgia 
which  crushed  incentives  to  industry  and  thrift 
(see  Georgia^  Colony  o/),  and  other  canses  which 
exist  in  all  new  settlements,  made  that  colony 
languish.  The  settlers  saw  the  prosperity  of 
their  neighbors  in  South  Carolina,  and  attrib- 
uted the  difference  to  the  positive  prohibition 
of  slavery  in  Georgia.  This  became  their  lead- 
ing grievance,  and  even  Whitefield  advocated  tbe 
introduction  of  slavery,  under  the  old  (and  later) 
pretence  of  propagating,  in  that  way,  Christian- 
ity among  the  heathen  Africans.  Habersham, 
too,  advocated  the  introduction.  '*  Many  of  the 
poor  slaves  in  America,"  he  wrote,  '*  have  al- 
ready been  made  freemen  of  the  heavenly  Je- 
rusalem." The  Germans  were  assnred  by  their 
friends  in  Germany  of  its  barmlessness.  Word 
came  to  them  in  1749 :  '^  If  you  t<ake  slaves  in 
faith  and  with  the  intent  of  conducting  them 
to  Christ,  the  action  will  not  be  a  sin,  f>ut  may 
prove  a  benediction."  So  it  was  that  avarice 
subdued  conscience.  Already  slaves  bad  been 
introduced  into  Georgia  from  South  Carolina  as 
hired  servants,  nnder  indentures  for  life,  or  for 
ninety-nine  years;  and  at  Savannah  tbe  contin- 
ual toast  was,  '*  The  one  thing  needful,"  which 
meant  negro  slaves.  Leading  men  among  tbe 
Scotch  and  Germans  who  opposed  the  introduc- 
tion of  slavery  were  threatened  and  persecuted. 
Under  great  pressure,  the  Trustees  yielded,  and 
slavery  was  introduced  on  the  condition  that 
all  masters  should  be  obliged  to  compel  the  ne- 
groes to  "  attend,  at  some  time  on  the  Lord's 
day,  for  instruction  iu  the  Christian  religion." 
In  1752  the  charter  was  surrendered  to  the 
crown,  the  colony  had  all  the  privileges  accord- 
ed to  others,  and  flonrished.  Slavery  had  really 
existed  in  Georgia  for  some  time,  under  the  false 
pretence  of  hiring  slaves  during  their  natural 
lives,  and  making  them  Christians,  the  planters 
there  hiring  negroes  from  South  Carolina  mas- 
ters for  the  term  of  ninety-nine  years. 

Slavery  of  White  People  Decreed  In  Mas- 
aaohuaetts.  Lawrence  and  Cassandra  South- 
wick  were  banished  from  the  colony  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  1658,  under  penalty  of  death  if  they 
should  return.  Their  crime  was  the  embracing 
of  the  principles  and  mode  of  worship  of  the 
Quakers.  Their  two  children  remained  behind 
iu  extreme  poverty.    They  were  fined  for  non- 
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attendance  apon  tbe  pnblic  worship  carried  on 
by  tbeir  perBecntors.  The  magistrates  insisted 
that  the  fine  must  be  paid,  and  passed  the  fol- 
lowing order :  **  Whereas,  Daniel  Sonthwick  and 
Provided  Sonthwick,  son  and  dangbter  of  Law- 
rence Sonthwick,  absenting  themselves  from  tbe 
public  ordinances,  having  been  fined  by  the 
courts  of  Salem  and  Ipswich,  pretending  they 
have  no  estates,  and  resolving  not  to  work,  the 
Court,  npon  perusal  of  a  law  which  was  made 
upon  account  of  debt«,  in  what  should  be  done 
for  the  satisfaction  of  the  fines,  resolves,  That 
the  treasurers  of  the  several  counties  are  and 
shall  be  fully  empowered  to  sell  said  persons  to 
any  of  the  English  natives  at  Virginia  or  Bar- 
badoes  to  answer  tbe  said  fines/'  Endicott,  it 
is  said,  urged  the  execution  of  the  measure.with 
vehemence ;  but,  to  the  honor  of  the  marine  ser- 
vice, not  a  sea-captain  in  the  port  of  Boston 
could  be  induced  to  become  a  slave-dealer  to 
please  the  General  Court.  They  were  spared 
the  usual  brutal  whipping  of  contumacious  per- 
sons as  a  special  mark  of  humanity. 

Slavery  Reoognised  by  Law — in  Virginia 
in  1620;  in  Massachusetts  in  1641 ;  in  Connecti- 
cut and  Rhode  Island  about  1650;  in  New  York 
in  1656;  in  Maryland  in  1663;  in  New  Jersey  in 
1665.  There  were  few  slaves  in  Pennsylvania. 
Some  were  there  so  early  as  1690,  and  were 
chiefly  in  Phihulelpbia.  At  about  the  same 
time  a  few  appeared  in  Delaware,  and  in  tbe 
Carolinas  at  the  time  of  their  settlement.  By 
an  evasion  of  law  they  were  introduced  into 
Georgia  to  some  extent  soon  after  its  settle- 
ment; and  in  1652,  when  it  became  a  royal 
province,  the  institution  was  legalized. 

Slaves,  Duty  on,  Proposed.  On  May  12, 
1789,  the  Taritt*  bill  having  been  reported  to 
Congi-ess  (see  Revenue  SyBtem),  and  being  under 
discussion  on  tbe  question  of  its  second  reading, 
Parker,  of  Virginia,  moved  to  insert  a  clause 
imposing  a  duty  of  ten  dollars  on  every  slave 
imported.  "  He  was  sorry,"  he  said,  "  the  Con- 
stitution prevented  Congress  from  prohibiting 
the  importation  altogether.  It  was  contrary  to 
revolutionary  principles,  and  ought  not  to  be 
permitted."  A  warm  debate  ensued.  It  called 
fortb  tbe  opposition  of  South  Carolinians  and 
Georgians  particularly.  Jackson,  of  Georgia, 
made  a  vehement  speech  in  opposition,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  said  he  hoped  the  proposi- 
tion would  be  withdrawn,  and  that  if  it  should 
be  brought  forward  again  it  would  comprehend 
''  tbe  wbite  slaves  as  well  as  the  black  imported 
from  all  the  jails  of  Europe — wretches  convict- 
ed of  the  most  flagrant  ciinies,  who  were  brought 
in  and  sold  without  any  duty  whatever."  TJiis 
was  not  a  fair  allusion  to  the  indented  white 
servants  who  were  sold  by  the  captains  of  ves- 
sels on  their  arrival  here  to  pay  the  cost  of  their 
passage  (see  Redemptioner8)j  a  practice  which 
had  been  put  a  stop  to  by  the  old  war  for  inde- 
pendence, but  partially  revived.  The  motion 
was  finally  withdrawn. 

Slaves,  First  Commerce  in,  in  America.  A 
Flemish  favorite  of  Charles  V.  of  Spain  obtained 
from  that  king  a  patent  (1517)  for  sending  four 


thousand  negroes  annually  to  Santo  Domingo, 
Cuba,  Jamaica,  and  Porto  Rico.  He  sold  his 
patent  to  some  Genoese  merchants,  who  first 
made  the  slave-trade  between  Africa  and  Amer- 
ica a  regular  commercial  transaction.  ' 

Slaves  in  England.  James  Somerset,  a  ne- 
gro slave  of  James  Stewart,  had  been  brought 
from  Virginia  to  England,  where  he  i*efnsed  to 
serve  his  master  any  longer.  Stewart  caused 
him  to  be  arrested  and  put  on  board  a  vessel  to 
be  conveyed  to  Jamaica.  Being  bronght  be- 
fore Chief-justice  Mansfield  on  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  (December,  1771),  his  case  was  referred  to 
the  full  court,  where  it  was  argued  for  the  slave 
by  the  great  philanthropist,  Granville  Sharp. 
Tbe  decision  would  affect  the  estimated  num- 
ber of  fourteen  tbousand  slaves  then  with  their 
masters  in  England,  involving  a  loss  to  their 
owners  of  $3,500,000.  After  a  careful  judicial 
investigation  of  the  subject  in  its  legal  aspects, 
Chief-justice  Mansfield  gave  the  decision  of  the 
court  that  slavery  was  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
England  —  that  slavery  could  not  exist  thero. 
"  Whatever  inconveniences,  therefore,  may  fol- 
low from  the  decision,"  he  said,  "  I  cannot  say 
this  case  is  allowed  or  approved  by  tbe  law  of 
England,  and  therefore  the  black  must  be  dis- 
charged." How  could  the  colonial  assemblies, 
in  the  face  of  this  decision,  enact  laws  in  favor 
of  slavery,  when  they  were  restricted,  either  by 
charter  or  the  royal  commissions  under  which 
they  met,  to  the  enactment  of  laws  "not  repug- 
nant to  those  of  England  f " 

Slaves  In  New  Netherland.  The  West  In- 
dia Company  was  largely  engaged  in  the  slave- 
trade,  and  during  the  administration  of  Stuy- 
vesant  a  number  of  negroes  were  imported  into 
New  Netherland  from  Africa.  M(»st  of  them,  how- 
ever, remained  the  property  of  the  company. 
Tbe  more  trusty  and  industrious,  after  a  certain 
period  of  labor,  were  allowed  small  farms,  pay- 
ing, in  lieu  of  all  services,  a  stipulated  amount 
of  produce.  This  emancipation  did  not  extend 
to  the  children,  and  so  perpetual  slavery  was 
introduced.  Slavery  in  New  York  was  always 
of  a  mild  type — a  soil  of  patriarchal  system. 

Slaves  in  the  Confederate  Army.  In  his 
annual  message  to  the  Confederate  Congress 
(Nov.  7, 1864),  President  Davis  drew  a  gloomy 
picture  of  the  condition  of  the  Confederate 
finances  and  tbe  military  strength.  He  showed 
that  the  Confederate  debt  was  $1,200,000,000, 
without  a  real  basis  of  credit,  and  a  paper  cur- 
rency depreciated  several  hundred  per  cent.  It 
had  been  recommended,  as  the  enlistments  and 
conscriptions  of  the  white  people  failed  to  make 
up  losses  in  the  Confederate  army,  to  aim  the 
slaves ;  but  this  was  considered  too  dangerous, 
for  tiiey  would  be  more  likely  to  fight  for  the 
Nationals  than  for  the  Confederates.  Davis  was 
averse  to  a  general  arming  of  the  negroes,  but 
he  recommended  tbe  employment  of  forty  thou- 
sand of  them  as  pioneer  and  engineer  laborers 
in  tbe  army,  and  not  as  soldiers,  excepting  in 
the  last  extremity.  "  Should  the  alternative 
ever  be  presented,^'  he  said,  ^^of  a  subjugation, 
or  the  employment  of  the  slave  as  a  soldier, 
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there  seems  to  be  uo  reason  to  doubt  what  < 
should  tbeu  be  the  decisiou  f  and  he  suggested 
the  propriety  of  holding  out  to  the  negro,  as  au  ■ 
inducement  for  him  to  give  faithful  service, ' 
even  as  a' laborer  in  the  army,  a  promise  of  his 
emancipation  at  the  end  of  the  war.     These 
propositions    and    suggestions    disturbed    the  | 
slaveholders,  for  they  indicated  an  acknowl- 
edguieut  on  the  part  of  '*  the  government''  that 
the  cause  was  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  lib-  i 
erating  the  slaves  and  relying  upon  them  to  se- ' 
cure  the  independence  of  the  Confederacy,  or  of  | 
absolute  subjugation.    There  was  wide-spread 
discontent ;  and  when  news  of  the  re-election 
of  Mr.  Lincoln,  by  au  unprecedented  majority, 
reached  the  people,  they  lost  hope,  and  yearned 
toT  peace  rather  than  for  independence. 

Slave-trade.  The  question  of  prohibiting 
the  African  slave-trade  by  a  provision  iu  the 
national  Constitution  caused  much  and  warm 
debate  in  the  convention  that  framed  that  in- 
strumeut.  A  compromise  was  agreed  to  by  the 
insertion  of  a  clause  (article  I.,  section  9,  clause 
1)  iu  the  Constitution,  as  follows :  '^  The  migra- 
tion or  importation  of  such  persons  as  any  of 
the  states  now  existing  shall  think  proper  to 
admit  shall  not  be  prohibited  by  the  Congress 
prior  to  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  eight ;  but  a  tax,  or  duty,  may  be  imposed 
on  such  importatiou,  not  exceeding  t«n  dollars 
for  each  person."  The  idea  of  prohibiting  the 
African  slave-trade,  then  warmly  advocated, 
was  not  new.  In  1774  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, while  releasing  the  colonies  from  other 
provisions  of  the  American  Association  (which 
see),  had  expressly  resolved  'Uhat  no  slave  be 
im|K)rted  into  any  of  the  United  States/'  Dela- 
ware, by  her  constitution,  and  Virginia  and  Ma- 
ryland by  special  laws,  had  prohibited  the  impor- 
tation of  slaves.  Similar  prohibitions  were  in 
force  in  all  the  more  northern  states ;  but  they 
did  not  prevent  the  merchants  of  those  states 
from  carrying  on  the  slave-trade  elsewhere,  and 
already  some  New  Euglaud  ships  were  engaged  | 
in  a  traffic  from  the  African  coast  to  Georgia 
and  South  Carolina.  These  states  were  forget- 
ful of  or  indifferent  to  the  pledges  they  had 
made  through  their  delegates  in  the  face  of  the 
world  by  their  concurrence  in  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  and  seemed  fully^  determined 
to  maintain  not  only  the  slave  system  of  labor, 
but  the  nefarious  slave-trade.  North  Carolina 
did  not  proliibit  the  traffic,  but  denounced  the 
further  importation  of  slaves  into  the  state  as 
'^highly  impolitic,"  and  imposed  a  heavy  duty 
on  future  importations. 

Blave-trade,  Abolition  of  the.    In  1807  an 
act  was  pussed  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave- 
trade  on  the  first  of  January,  1808,  the  time 
fixed  by  the  national  Constitution.    It  imposed 
a  fine  of  $20,000  upon  all  persons  concerned  iu 
fitting  out  any  vessel  for  the  slave-trade,  with 
the  forfeiture  of  the  vessel ;  likewise  a  tine  of  I 
$5000,  with  forfeiture,  also,  of  the  vessel,  for  tak- ' 
ing  ou  board  any  negro,  mulatto,  or  person  of 
color  in  any  foreign  country,  witli  the  purpose  of  ; 
Belling  such  person  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  i 


United  States  aa  a  slave.  For  actually  trasa- 
porting  and  selling  aa  a  slave  any  auch  person 
within  the  United  States,  the  penalty  waa  im- 
prisonment for  not  less  than  five  nor  more  tbau 
ten  years,  and  a  fine  not  to  exceed  $10,000  nor 
less  than  $1000.  There  were  minor  penalties  for 
minor  offences  in  the  matt«r.  Altogether  the 
law  waa  very  stringent.  The  act  waa  violently 
denonuced  by  John  Randolph  of  Virginia,  aa  lay- 
ing the  axe  at  the  root  of  ail  Son  them  profierty, 
and  he  asked  leave  to  bring  in  an  explanatory 
bill.  '^  If  this  proposition  shall  be  rejected,"  said 
Randolph,  ''I  doubt  if  this  House  will  ever 
again  see  any  Southern  delegate  on  this  floor.  I 
for  one  would  say,  let  ua  secede  at  once,  and 
go  home."  Leave  was  granted  to  the  fiery  Vir- 
ginian. In  its  preamble  his  explanatory  bill  dis- 
avowed any  right  in  Congress  to  abridge,  modi- 
fy, or  affect  the  right  of  property  in  slaves  not  il- 
legally import«d  into  the  United  States.  This 
referred  to  a  provision  in  the  act  forbidding  any 
vessel,  less  thau  forty  tons  burden,  to  take  any 
slave  on  board  except  for  transportation  on  the 
iulaud  bays  and  rivers  of  the  United  States.  The 
bill  was  referred  in  the  usual  way,  and  waa  not 
reached  at  that  session.  It  slept  forever,  and 
yet  the  Union  remained  undissolved. 

eUave-trade  (African)  In.  America.  In  1562 
John  Hawkins,  an  English  navigator,  seeing  the 
want  of  slaves  in  the  West  Indies,  determined  to 
enter  upon  the  piratical  traffic.  Several  Loudon 
gentlemen  contributed  fhnds  liberally  for  the 
enterprise.  Three  ships  were  provided,  and  witii 
these  and  one  hundred  men  Hawkins  sailed  to 
the  coast  of  Guinea,  where,  by  bribery,  deception, 
treachery,  and  force,  he  procured  at  least  three 
hundred  negroes  and  sold  them  to  the  Spaniards 
in  Hispaniola,  or  Santo  Domingo,  and  returned 
to  England  with  a  rich  freight  of  pejirla,  sugar, 
and  ginger.  The  nation  was  shocked  by  the 
barbarous  traffic,  and  the  queen  (Elizabeth)  de- 
clared to  Hawkins,  that,  '*  if  any  of  the  Africans 
were  carried  away  without  their  own  consent, 
it  would  be  detestAble,  and  call  down  the  ven- 
geance of  heaven  upon  the  undertakers.''  He 
satisfied  the  queen  and  continued  the  traffic, 
pretending,  as  all  abettors  of  slavery  have 
done,  that  it  was  for  the  good  of  the  sonls  of  the 
Africans,  as  it  introduced  them  to  Christianity 
and  civilization.  Already  negro  slaves  had  been 
introduced  by  the  Spaniards  into  the  West  In- 
dies. They  first  enslaved  the  nativeR,  but  these 
were  unequal  to  the  required  toil,  and  they  were 
soon  almost  extinguished  by  hard  labor  and 
cruelty.  Charles  V.  of  Spain  granted  a  license 
to  a  Fleming  to  import  four  thousand  negroes 
annually  into  the  West  Indies.  He  sold  his 
license  to  Genoese  merchants,  who  began  a  regu- 
lar trade  in  human  beings  between  Africa  and  the 
West  Indies.  These  were  found  to  thrive  where 
the  native  laborers  died.  The  benevolent  Lis 
Casas  (see  Xa«  Caeas,  Bartolome  de)  and  others  fa- 
vored the  system  as  a  means  for  saving  the  In- 
dian tribes  from  destruction ;  and  the  trade  was 
going  on  briskly  when  the  English,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Hawkins,  engaged  in  it  in  Ib&L  Ten 
years  before  a  few  negroes  had  been  sold  in  Eng- 
land, and  it  is  said  that  Queen  Elizabeth's  sera- 
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plea  were  so  far  remoyed  that  she  shared  in  the 
profits  of  the  traffic  carried  on  by  Englishmen. 
The  Staart  kings  of  England  chartered  com- 
panies for  the  trade ;  and  Charles  II.  and  his 
brother  James  were  members  of  one  of  them. 
After  the  revolution  of  1668  the  trade  was 
thrown  open,  and  in  1713  an  English  company 
obtained  the  privilege  of  supplying  the  Spanish 
colonies  in  America,  South  and  Central,  for  thirty 
jeara,  stipnlatiug  to  deliver  one  hundred  and 
forty -four  thonsand  negro  slaves  within  that 
period.  One  quarter  of  the  stock  of  the  com- 
pany was  taken  by  King  Philip  V.  of  Spain,  and 
Queen  Ann^  of  England  reserved  for  heraelf  the 
otber  quarter.  So  the  two  mouarchs  became 
great  slave-dealers.  The  first  slaves  were  intro- 
duced into  the  English- American  colonies  by  a 
Dutch  trader,  who,  in  1619,  sold  twenty  of  them 
to  the  settlers  at  Jamestown,  Va.  After  that 
the  trade  between  North  America  and  Africa 
was  carried  on  quite  vigorously;  but  some  of 
the  colonies  remonstrated,  and  in  the  Continen- 
tal Congress,  and  also  in  the  public  mind,  there 
was  a  strong  desire  evinced  to  abolish  the  slave- 
trade.  When  the  national  Constitution  was 
fi-amed,  Congress  was  prohibited  from  interfer- 
ing with  it  under  twenty  years.  Then  it  was 
denounced  as  piracy.  The  State  of  Georgia  pro- 
hibited it  in  1798.  Feeble  attempts  were  made 
jnst  before  the  Civil  War  in  America  to  reopen 
the  trade.  The  iuter-state  slave-trade  was  car- 
ried on  vigorously  until  the  breaking-out  of  the 
Civil  War.  When  the  Confederate  government 
threatened  to  cut  ofl:'  that  trade  with  any  slave- 
labor  state  that  did  not  join  their  Confederacy,  a 
Richmond  Journal  urged  Virginia  to  hasten  to  be 
annexed,  because  its  people  were  receiving  from 
thirteen  to  twenty  million  dollars  annually  from 
the  sale  of  their  slaves  to  the  cotton-planters. 

Slave-trade  in  MaeBachuBetts.  In  1788  the 
captain  of  a  vessel  in  Boston  seized  three  colored 
persons,  took  them  to  the  West  Indies,  and  sold 
them  there  for  slaves.  This  event  caused  the 
Legislature  of  Massachusetts  to  pass  a  law  to  pre- 
vent the  slave-trade  in  that  state,  and  for  grant- 
ing relief  to  the  families  of  such  persons  as  may 
be  kidnapped  or  decoyed  from  the  common- 
wealth. The  law  subjected  to  a  heavy  penalty 
any  person  who  should  forcibly  take  or  detain 
auy  negro  for  the  purpose  of  transportation  as 
a  slave,  and  the  owner  of  the  vessel  in  which 
such  kidnapped  man  should  be  carried  away  in- 
curred, also,  a  heavy  penalty.  The  insurance  on 
the  vessel  waa  made  void;  and  the  relatives  of 
the  person  kidnapped,  if  the  latter  were  sold 
into  slavery  in  a  distant  country,  were  allowed 
to  prosecute  for  the  crime. 

Slave-trade  in  the  United  States  Abol- 
iflhed.  The  national  Constitntion,  Article  I., 
section  9,  clause  1,  provided  for  the  continuation 
of  the  slave-trade,  by  permission,  until  the  year 
1808.  This  was  one  of  the  *^  compromises  of  the 
Constitntion'' — a  provision  which,  if  denied, 
would  have  caused  the  rejection  of  that  instru- 
ment by  the  convention  that  formed  it.  In  1807 
Congress,  by  statute,  forbade  the  importation  of 
slaves  after  the  1st  of  January,  1808,  and  that 


traffic  was  subsequently  denominated  piracy  by 
an  act  of  Congress  in  1820. 

Slave-trade  Ikiade  Piracy.  By  an  act  of 
Congress  passed  in  1820,  for  the  suppression  of 
piracy,  the  name  of  "piracy"  aud  the  punish- 
ment of  death  was  extended  to  the  detention  or 
transportation  as  a  slave,  in  any  vessel,  of  any 
negro  or  mulatto  ''  not  held  to  service  under  the 
laws  of  some  one  of  the  states." 

Slave-trade  Reopened.  By  a  provision  of  the 
national  Constitution  the  foreign  slave-trade  in 
the  United  States  was  abolished,  aud  Congress 
declared  it  to  be  "  piracy."  Encouraged  by  the 
practical  sympathy  of  the  national  government, 
the  friends  of  the  slave-labor  system  formed  plans 
for  its  perpetuity,  which  practically  disregarded 
the  plain  requirements  of  the  fundamental  law. 
They  resolved  to  reopen  the  African  slave-trade. 
Africans  were  kidnapped  in  their  native  country, 
brought  across  the  sea  and  landed  on  our  shores 
as  in  colonial  times,  aud  placed  in  perpetual 
slavery.  In  Louisiana,  leading  citizens  engaged 
in  a  scheme  for  legalizing  the  traffic,  under  the 
guise  of  what  they  called  the  "  African  Labor- 
supply  Association,"  of  which  the  late  J.  B.  De 
Bow,  editor  of  De  Bow's  BevieiVf  published  in 
New  Orleans,  was  president.  His  Review  was 
the  acknowledged  organ  of  the  slaveholders, 
and  wielded  extensive  aud  powerful  influence 
when  the  flames  of  the  late  Civil  War  were 
a-kindliug.  In  Georgia,  negroes  from  Africa 
were  lauded  and  sold,  and  when  a  grand  jury  at 
Savannah  was  compelled  by  law  to  find  sev- 
eral bills  against  persons  engaged  in  the  traffic, 
or  charged  with  complicity  in  the  slave-trade, 
they  protested  against  the  law  they  were  com- 
pelled to  snppoi*t.  "  We  feel  humbled,"  they 
said,  "  as  men,  conscious  that  we  are  born  free- 
men but  in  name,  and  that  we  are  living,  during 
the  existence  of  such  laws,  under  a  tyranny  as 
supreme  as  that  of  the  despotic  governments  of 
the  Old  World.  Heretofore  the  people  of  the 
South,  Arm  in  their  consciousness  of  right  and 
strength,  have  failed  to  place  the  stamp  of  con- 
demnation upon  such  laws  as  reflect  upon  the 
Institution  of  slavery,  but  have  permitted,  nn- 
rebuked,  the  inflnence  of  foreign  opinion  to  pre- 
vail." The  Tme  Southern,  published  in  Missis- 
sippi, suggested  the  "  propriety  of  stimulating 
the  zeal  of  the  pulpit  by  founding  a  prize  for 
the  beet  sermon  on  free -trade  in  negroes."  This 
proposition  was  approved,  and  pulpits  exhibited 
zeal  in  the  cause.  James  H.  Thorn  well,  D.D., 
President  of  the  Presbyterian  Theological  Semi- 
nary at  Columbus,  S.  C,  asserted  his  conviction 
that  the  African  slave-trade  formed  the  most 
worthy  of  all  missionary  societies.  Southern 
legislatnros  and  conventions  openly  discussed 
the  subject  of  reopening  the  slave-trade.  The 
"  Southern  Commercial  Convention,"  hold  at 
Vicksburg,  Miss.,  May  11, 1859,  resolved, by  a  vote 
of  forty-seven  to  sixteen,  that  '*all  laws.  State 
or  Federal,  prohibiting  the  African  slave-trade 
ought  to  be  abolished."  It  was  warmly  advocated 
by  several  men  who  became  Confederate  leaders 
in  the  late  Civil  War.  The  late  John  Slidell  of 
Louisiana  (a  native  of  New  York)  urged  in  the 
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United  States  Senate  the  propriety  of  with- 
drawing American  cruisers  from  the  coasta  of 
Africa,  that  the  slave-trade  might  not  be  inter- 
fered with  by  them.  By  an  arrangement  be- 
tween the  governments  of  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  the  crnisers  of  each  nation  were 
empowered  to  board  vessels  of  either  party  j 
suspected  of  being  euguged  in  the  slave-trade. 
When,  in  the  summer  of  1858,  it  was  known  that 
the  traffic  was  to  be  carried  on  actively  by  then 
*'  African  Labor-supply  Association,''  the  British 
cruisers  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  were  unusually 
vigilaut,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks 
boarded  about  fifty  American  vessels  suspected 
of  being  slavers.  The  influence  of  the  slave- 
holders was  brought  to  bear  so  powerfully  upon 
the  administration  that  the  government  pro- 
tested agaiust  what  it  was  pleased  to  call  the 
"  odious  British  doctrine  of  the  right  of  search." 
The  British  government,  for  **  prudential  rea- 
sons,'' put  a  stop  to  the  practice  and  laid  the 
blame  on  the  officers  of  the  cruisers. 

Slave-trade,  Revival  of  the,  in  South 
Carolina.  In  1804  a  provision  was  inserted 
into  the  act  organizing  the  Territory  of  Orleans, 
that  no  slaves  should  be  carried  thither,  except 
from  some  part  of  the  United  States,  by  citizens 
removing  into  the  territory  as  actual  settlers, 
this  permission  not  to  extend  to  negroes  intro- 
duced into  the  United  States  since  171)8.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  provision  was  to  guard  against  the 
effects  of  an  act  recently  adopted  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  South  Carolina  for  i-eviving  the  slave- 
trade  after  a  cessation  of  it,  as  to  that  stat^,  for 
fifteen  years,  and  of  six  years  as  to  the  whole 
Union.  This  was  a  cohsequence  of  the  vast  in- 
crease and  protitableness  of  the  cotton -culture, 
made  so  by  Whitney's  cotton-gin  (which  see). 

Slave-trade,  The,  Opposed  in  Virginia. 
Never  had  England  carried  on  the  slave-tnide 
with  greater  vigor  and  persistence  than  at  the 
close  of  the  French  and  Indian  War.  The  re- 
monstrances of  the  colonies  were  unheeded. 
Obedience  to  the  instructions  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  and  Plantations  kept  every  American 
port  open  as  markets  for  the  traffic.  Virginia 
had  often  tried  to  suppress  it,  and  in  1761  it  was 
proposed  in  her  Legislature  to  suppress  the  im- 
portation of  Africans  by  levying  a  prohibitory 
duty.  Danger  to  the  political  interest  of  that 
colony  was  foreboded  by  her  wisest  men  in  the 
continuance  of  the  trade.  An  act  for  levying 
the  tax  was  passed  by  the  Assembly,  but  in 
England  it  met  the  fate  of  similar  bills  from 
other  colonies  to  suppress  the  nefarious  traffic. 
It  was  sent  back  with  a  veto. 

Slave-trade,  Treaty  for  the  Suppression 
OF  the.  On  April  7, 1862,  a  treaty  was  concluded 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Brttuin 
for  the  suppression  of  the  African  slave-trade, 
and  signed  at  the  city  of  Washington,  D.  C. 
By  it,  ships  of  the  respective  nations  should 
have  the  right  of  search  of  suspected  slave- 
ships;  but  that  right  was  restricted  to  vessels 
of  war  authorized  expressly  for  that  object,  and 
in  no  case  to  be  exercised  with  respect  to  a  ves- 
sel of  the  navy  of  either  of  the  x>owers,  but  only 


as  regards  merchant  vessels.  Nothing  was  done 
under  this  treaty,  as  the  Emancipation  Procla- 
mation (which  see)  and  other  circumstances 
made  action  unnecessary. 

Slemmer,  Adam  J.,  was  born  in  Montgomery 
County,  Peun.,  about  1828;  died  at  Fort  Lara- 
mie, Kansas,  Oct.  7, 1868.  He  graduated  at  West 
Point  in  1850,  and  was  promoted  for  gallant  con- 
duct in  the  Seminole  War.  He  was  for  a  while 
assistant  professor  of  ethics  and  mathematics  at 
West  4^oint.  He  was  in  command  of  a  small 
garrison  at  Fort  McRee,  near  Pensacola,  when 
the  Civil  War  broke  out.  He  took  his  men  and 
supplies  to  stronger  Fort  Pickens,  and  held  it 
against  the  perseverance  and  brute  force  of  the 
St^cessionists  until  relieved  by  Colonel  Brown. 
(See  Fort  Pickens.)  He  was  made  brigadier-gen- 
eral' of  volunteers  in  1862,  was  severely  wound- 
ed in  the  battle  of  Stone's  River,  and  was  disa- 
bled fmm  further  active  service.  In  March, 
1865,  he  was  breveted  brigadier-general  in  the 
United  States  Army. 

Slidell,  John,  was  bom  in  New  York  city  iu 
1793;  died  iu  London,  July  29,  1871.  He  grad- 
uated at  Columbia  College  in  1810,  and  settled, 
as  a  lawyer,  in  New  Orleans,  where,  iu  1829-30, 
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he  was  United  States  District  -  attorney.  He 
served  in  the  State  Legislature,  and  from  1843 
to  1845  he  was  iu  Congi-ess.  In  the  last-named 
year  he  was  appointed  United  States  Minister 
to  Mexico,  and  in  1853  he  was  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate,  where  he  remained,  by 
re-election,  until  February,  1861.  He  was  a  very 
conspicuous  Secessionist, and  withdrew  from  the 
United  States  Senate  to  engage  iu  furthering  the 
insurrection  then  l>egun.  He  was  sent  as  a  c«>ui- 
niissioner  of  the  Confederacy  to  France,  in  the 
fall  of  1861,  when  he  wiw  captured  by  a  cniiser 
of  the  United  States.  (See  Mason  and  SlideUy 
Capture  of.)  After  his  release  from  Fort  War- 
ren, he  sailed  f<»r  England  (Jan.  1,  1862),  where 
he  rosided  until  his  death. 

Slocum,  Henry  Wadsworth,  was  bom  at 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Sept  24,  1827.  He  graduated 
at  West  Point  in  1852 ;  resigned  in  1856,  and 
settled  in  Syracuse  as  a  lawyer.  Early  iu  the 
Civil  War  he  was  colonel  of  a  New  York  volxm- 
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teer  regiment;  Joined  McDowell's  troops,  and 
took  part  iu  tbe  battle  of  Ball's  Run  (which 
see),  where  be  was  shot  through  tbe  thigh.  He 
was  made  brigadier-general  of  volnuteers  iu  Au- 
gust, 1861,  aud  commanded  a  brigade  in  Frank- 
lin's division.  He  served  with  distinction  in 
the  campaign  on  the  Peninsula,  in  1862,  and  on 
July  4,  1862,  he  was  made  major-general.  Iu 
the  battle  of  Oroveton  (or  second  battle  of  Bull's 
Run),  at  South  Mountain,  and  Autietam,  he  was 
engaged,  aud  iu  October,  1862,  was  assigned  to 
the  command  of  the  Twelfth  Corps,  which  he  led 
at  Fredericksburg,  Chancellorsville,  and  Gettys- 
burg. At  the  latter  he  commanded  the  right 
wing  of  Meade's  army.  From  September,  1863,  to 
April,  1864,  he  guarded  the  Nashville  and  Chatta- 
nooga Railroad,  aud  in  the  Atlanta  campaign  he 
commanded  the  Twentieth  Corps.  In  the  march 
to  the  sea  he  commanded  one  of  the  grand  di- 
visions of  Sherman's  army ;  also  through  the  Car- 
oliuas,  until  the  surrender  of  Johnston  (which 
see).  General  Slocum  resigned  Sept.  28,  1865. 
From  1869  to  1871  he  was  a  member  of  Congress 
from  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Small-poz,  Inoculation  for.  In  1721  the 
small-pox  made  great  havoc  in  Boston  and  its 
vicinity.  There  were  nearly  six  thousand  cases 
in  New  England,  aud  about  one  thousand  deaths. 
Inoculation  for  the  disease,  so  as  to  mitigate  its 
malignity,  had  Just  been  introduced  into  Eng- 
land by  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  whose  son 
had  been  inoculated  dt  (Constantinople.  Her 
daughter  was  the  first  person  inoculated  in  Eng- 
land. An  account  of  inoculation  had  been  previ-' 
ously  publisbed  in  the  transactious  of  the  Royal 
Society.  Dr.  Cotton  Mather,  having  read  the  ac- 
count, recommended  the  physicians  of  Boston  to 
try  the  operation.  None  dared  attempt  it  ex- 
cepting Dr.  Zabdiel  Boylston,  who,  to  show  his 
confidence  of  success,  began  with  his  own  family, 
aud  continued  the  practice  against  violent  op- 
position. Pious  persons  denounced  it  as  an  in- 
terference with  the  prerogatives  of  Jehovah — 
an  attempt  to  thwart  God,  who  sent  the  small- 
pox as  a  punishuieut  for  sins,  and  whose  ven- 
geance would  thus  be  provoked  more.  Other 
physicians  denounced  the  practice,  and  many 
sober  people  declared  that  if  any  of  Dr.  Boyl- 
ston's  inoculated  patients  should  die  he  ought  to 
be  tried  for  murder.  An  exasperated  mob  pa- 
raded the  streets  trith  halters  in  their  hands, 
threaten iug  to  hang  the  iiioculators,  and  Dr. 
Boylstou's  family  was  hardly  safe  iu  his  own 
house.  A  lighted  grenade  was  thrown  into  the 
chamber  of  an  inoculated  patient  in  the  house 
of  Dr.  Cotton  Mather.  The  select-men  of  Bos- 
ton took  strong  ground  against  inoculation ;  so, 
also,  did  the  popular  branch  of  the  Legislature. 
The  violent  opposition  of  the  physicians,  led  by 
a  Scotchman  named  Douglas,  was  the  chief  cause 
of  the  excitement.  Wheu  news  arrived  of  the 
success  attending  the  operation  on  Lady  Mary's 
daughter  (performed  the  same  month  that  Dr. 
Boylston  iutroduced  it  in  Boston)  opposition 
was  soon  sileuced,  aud  inoculation  was  exten- 
sively practised  in  the  colonies  until  Jeuuer's 
greater  discovery  of  the  merits  of  vaccination 
for  the  kine-pox. 

U.-~33 


Smallwood,  Wiluam,  was  bora  in  Maryland, 
and  died  there  Feb.  14, 1792.  Iu  1776  he  became 
a  colonel  in  the  Maryland  liue,  aud  his  battal- 
ion, which  Joined  Washington,  at  New  York,  be- 
fore the  battle  of  Long  Island,  was  composed 
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of  men  belonging  to  the  best  families  of  his 
native  state.  These  suftored  iu  that  battle,  at 
which  Smallwood  was  not  present.  He  was  in 
the  action  at  White  Plains,  about  two  months 
later;  and  when,  late  in  the  summer  of  1777, 
the  British,  uuder  the  Howes,  appeared  iu 
Chesapeake  Bay,  he  was  sent  to  gather  the  mi- 
litia on  the  western  shore  of  Maryland.  With 
about  one  thousand  of  these  he  joined  Wash- 
ington after  the  battle  of  Brandy  wine.  He 
was  in  the  battle  of  Germantowu  with  his  mili- 
tia. While  he  was  with  Gates,  in  the  South, 
he  was  promoted  to  major-general  (Sept.  15, 
1780),  and  soon  afterwards  he  returned  to  the 
North.  Smallwood  refused  to  serve  under  Bar- 
on de  Steuben,  who  was  his  senior  officer,  aud 
demanded  that  his  own  commission  should  be 
dated  two  years  before  his  appointment.  Small- 
wood  was  a  member  of  Congress  in  1785,  and 
was  governor  of  Maryland  from  1785  to  1788. 

Smibert  (or  Smybert),  the  first  portrait- 
painter  in  America,  was  born  in  Edinburgh 
about  1684,  aud  died  in  Boston  about  1751.  He 
had  studied  iu  Italy  and  painted  in  London,  and 
iu  1728  accompanied  Dean  Berkeley  to  America. 
He  painted  the  portraits  of  many  New  England 
worthies.  The  only  portrait  of  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards ever  made  was  painted  by  Smibert.  (See 
Fine  ArU,  First  School  of.) 

Smith,  Andrew  Jackson,  was  bora  in  Bucks 
County,  Penu.,  about  1814,  aud  graduated  at 
West  Point  in  1838.  He  entered  the  dragoons ; 
served  in  the  war  against  Mexico  and  against 
the  Indians  in  Oregon  (1855-60),  and  when  the 
Civil  War  broke  out  he  was  made  m^jor  of  cav- 
alry. He  was  chief  of  cavalry  iu  the  Depart- 
ment of  Missouri  in  the  spring  of  1862,  and  in 
the  Department  of  the  Mississippi  from  March 
to  July.    He  was  one  of  the  most  active  and 
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nseftil  ofBcen  in  the  Southwest,  oommanding  di- 
▼isioDS  in  Missouri  aud  Arkansas,  in  the  Yicks- 
hurg  and  Red  River  campaigns,  and  afterwards 
(1864)  in  driving  Price  out  of  Missouri,  aud  as- 
sisting Thomas  against  Hood  at  Nashville.  He 
was  in  the  Mobile  campaign,  early  in  1866.  For 
his  services  during  the  war  he  was  breveted 
major-general.    He  resigned  in  May,  1869. 

Smitli,  Chablks  Ferguson,  was  bom  in 
Pennsylvania  about  1805 ;  died  at  Savannah, 
Tenn.,  April  25,  1862.  He  graduated  at  West 
Point  in  1825,  aud  was  assistant  instructor  of 
tactics  there  from  1829  to  1831.  He  was  adju- 
tant of  the  post  from  September,  1831,  to  April, 
1838,  and  then  again  instructor,  till  1842.  He 
served  in  the  war  against  Mexico,  received  the 
brevet  of  colonel,  and  was  made  full  colonel 
in  September,  18G1.  In  August,  1861,  he  was 
made  brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  aud  ma- 
jor-general in  March,  1862.  For  some  time  he 
was  in  command  of  the  National  forces  in  Ken- 
tucky, aud  led  a  division,  under  General  Grant, 
in  the  capture  of  Fort  Donelson,  in  which  he 
was  distinguished,  leading  a  decisive  charge 
with  great  gallantry.  He  was  afterwards  or- 
dered to  Savannah,  Tenn.,  where  he  died  of  dys- 
entery. 

Smith,  Charles  H.,  was  bom  at  Eastport, 
Me.,  aud  was  made  captain  of  the  First  Maine 
Cavalry  soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  Civil 
War.  He  rose  to  colonel  in  the  spring  of  1863, 
and  was  very  active  as  a  cavalry  officer  in  the 
campaigns  in  Virginia  and  at  Gettysburg  that 
year.  He  was  with  Sheridan  in  his  important 
operations  in  May  and  Jnne,  1864,  and  was  one 
of  the  most  efficient  cavalry  officers  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  in  the  campaign  against  Rich- 
mond that  year,  commanding  a  brigade  of 
Gregg's  division  south  and  west  of  Petersburg, 
aud  then  in  the  later  operations,  that  resulted 
in  the  capture  of  Lee  and  his  army.  For  *^  gal- 
lant aud  meritorious  services  during  the  war'' 
he  was  breveted  Major-general  United  States 
Army. 

Smith,  Edmund  Kirby,  was  bom  at  St.  Au- 
gustine, Fla.,  about  1825,  and  graduated  at  West 
Point  in  1845.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war 
with  Mexico  be  entered  the  field  under  General 
Taylor,  and  after  the  war  was  assistant  profes- 
sor ofmathematics  at  West  Point  (1849-52).  He 
left  the  service  in  April,  1861,  and  Joined  the 
insurgents,  and  became  a  brigadier-general  in 
the  Confederate  army,  under  General  Joseph  £. 
Johnston,  in  1861.  Promoted  to  major-general, 
he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  (Confederate) 
Department  of  East  Tennessee  early  in  1862. 
Leading  the  advance  in  Bragg's  invasion  of 
Kentucky  (which  see),  and  behaving  gallantly, 
he  was  made  lieutenant-general  (October,  1862), 
and  was  in  the  battle  at  Stone's  River  (or  Mur- 
freesborough).  Early  in  1863  he  was  put  in 
command  of  the  Trans-Mississippi  Army,  which 
he  surrendered  to  General  Can  by  May  26, 1865, 
at  Baton  Ronge.  General  Smith  commanded  in 
the  Red  River  campaign  against  General  Banks. 

Smith,  Francis,  a  British  officer,  was  colonel 
and  aide-de-camp  to  the  king  in  1775.    He  came 


to  America  early  that  year,  and  commanded  the 
trooiis  sent  to  seize  the  American  stores  at  Con- 
cord, in  April,  1775.  (See  Comeord,)  In  the  skir- 
mish at  Lexington  he  was  wounded.  Made  a 
brigadier-general,  he  commanded  a  brigade  in 
the  battle  on  Long  Island  (which  see)  and  on 
Quaker  Hill  (which  see). 

Smith,  GusTAVUS  Woodson,  was  bora  in 
Scott  County,  Ky.,  about  1820;  graduated  at 
West  Point  in  1842 ;  served  in  the  war  against 
Mexico,  aud  in  1854  resigned  for  the  considera- 
tion of  $10,000  from  the  Cuban  fund,  to  join  a 
projected  expedition  against  Cuba,  under  Gen- 
eral Quitman  (which  see).  He  was  a  politician 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  was  appointed 
street  commissioner  there,  which  office  he  left 
to  join  the  Confederates  uuder  General  Mans- 
field Lovell,  at  New  Orleans.  He  was  made  a 
Confederate  m^Jor-general,  and  after  General 
Joseph  £.  Johnston  was  wounded  at  Fair  Oaks 
he  took  command  of  the  army  temporarily.  In 
1864  he  commanded  at  Augusta,  Ga.,  and  was 
made  prisoner  at  Marion  (April  2, 1865)  by  Gen- 
eral Wilson. 

Smith,  Jaices,  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  was  bom  in  Ireland,  about  1720 ; 
died  at  York,  Penn.,  July  11, 1806.  He  was  ed- 
ucated at  the  College  of  Philadelphia,  became  a 
lawyer  and  surveyor,  aud  in  1774  raised  the  first 
volunteer  company  in  Pennsylvania  to  resist 
British  oppression.  He  was  also  an  active  pa- 
triot in  civil  affairs,  and  was  largely  instrumeo- 
tal  in  kindling  the  flame  of  resistance  in  his 
province.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Convention  (1775)  and  the  conveution 
(June,  1776)  that  framed  a  new  government  for 
the  province.  He  seconded  the  resolution  of 
Dr.  Rush,  in  the  Provincial  Convention,  in  favor 
of  declaring  independence.  This  was  unani- 
mously adopted,  signed  by  the  members,  and 
presented  to  Congress  a  few  days  before  that 
body  adopted  the  Aimous  Declaration.  On  Jnne 
20, 1776,  he  was  elected  a  delegate  in  Congress, 
and  he  remained  so  until  November,  1778.  In 
1780  he  was  a  member  of  the  new  Pennsylvania 
Assembly. 

Smith,  John,  born  at  Willonghby,  Lincoln- 
shire, England,  in  January,  1579 ;  died  in  Lon- 
don, June  21, 1631.  From  early  youth  he  was  a 
soldier,  and  for  four  years  he  was  in  wars  in  the 
Netherlands.  Returning  home,  he  soon  went 
abroad  again  to  fight  the  Turks,  distingnisbiug 
himself  iu  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  for  which 
service  Sigismond  Bathori  ennobled  him  and 
gave  him  a  pension.  Serving  under  an  Austrian 
general  in  besieging  a  Turkish  fortress,  be  per- 
formed a  wonderful  exploit.  One  of  the  Turk- 
ish generals  sent  a  message  to  the  Austrian  camp 
saying,  *'  I  challenge  any  captain  of  the  besieg- 
ing army  to  combat/'  Smith  was  chosen  by  lot 
to  accept  it.  They  fought  in  the  presence  of  a 
multitude  on  the  ramparts.  Smith  cut  off  bis 
antagonist's  head.  A  second  appeared  and  suf- 
fered the  same  fate,  and  then  a  third,  whose  head 
soon  rolled  in  the  dust.  The  combat  ended,  and 
when  Smith  was  ennobled  he  had  upon  his  coat- 
of-aims,  in  two  quarteriugs  of  his  shield,  three 
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TurkB''  heads,  with  a  chevroD  between  tbe  two 
upper  ones  and  the  lower  oue.  Taken  prisoner 
by  the  Turks,  he  was  sent  a  slave  to  Constanti- 
nople, where  he  won  the  aifectious  of  his  young 
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mistress.  He  was  sent  by  her  to  her  brother  in 
the  Crimea,  with  a  letter  avowing  her  attach- 
ment. The  iudignant  Tnrk  cruelly  maltreated 
Smith,  when  the  latter  oue  day  slew  his  task- 
master, put  on  the  Ottoman's  clothes,  mounted 
a  horse  and  escaped  to  a  Knssian  port  on  the 
Don.  The  account  he  gave  of  his  personal  ex- 
ploits was  most  remarkable.  On  his  return  to 
England,  Bartholomew  Gosnold  persuaded  Smith 
to  engage  in  founding  a  colony  in  Virginia,  and 
at  the  age  of  twenty -seven  years,  already  great- 
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ly  renowned,  he  sailed  for  America,  Dec.  19, 1606, 
with  Captain  C.Newport,  who  commanded  three 
vessels  that  bore  one  hundred  and  five  emigrants. 
He  was  accompanied  by  Gosnold,  Edward  Maria 
Wingfield  (oue  of  tbe  London  Company),  George 


Percy,  Bey.  Robert  Hnnt,  and  other  men  of  prop- 
erty. The  voyage  was  by  tbe  southern  route, 
and  was  long  and  tedious.  Captain  Smith's  con- 
duct on  shipboard  was  boastful  aud  arrogant, 
and  quarrels  with  him  were  frequent.  At  the 
Canaries,  Wingfield  charged  him  with  conspir- 
ing to  usurp  tbe  government  in  Virginia,  and 
make  himself  king.  There  was  no  head  to  the 
company  at  sea,  for  the  silly  king,  with  his  love 
for  concealment,  had  placed  the  names  of  the 
councillors  in  a  sealed  box,  which  was  not  to 
be  opened  until  they  should  laud  in  Virginia. 
Some  of  the  passengers,  believing  Wiugfield's 
charge  to  be  true,  confined  Smith  and  kept  him 
a  prisoner  until  the  voyage  was  ended.  A  part 
of  the  company  landed  on  Cape  Henry,  at  the 
mouth  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  had  a  skirmish  with 
the  Indians,  and  that  night  the  box  was  opened, 
when  it  was  discovered  that  Smith  was  one  of 
the  council.  But  he  was  rejected.  After  rest- 
ing at  Point  Comfort,  at  the  mouth  of  the  James 
Biver,  they  went  up  that  stream,  and  landed 
where  they  built  Jamestown,  and  chose  that  for 
the  seat  of  the  new  empire.  Captain  Smith, 
with  Newport  and  twenty  men,  explored  the 
James  River  as  far  as  the  falls,  the  site  of  Rich- 
mond, and  made  the  acquaintance  of  Powhatan, 
emperor  of  thirty  Indian  tribes.  They  retnm- 
ed  and  found  the  government  organized  by  the 
choice  of  Wingfield  as  president,  who,  to  get  rid 
of  Smith,  proposed  that  he  should  return  to  Eng- 
land with  Newport  and  avoid  the  disgrace  of  a 
trial.  The  indignant  soldier  demanded  an  in- 
stant trial.  His  innocence  was  proven,  Wing- 
field withdrew  his  charges,  and  Smith  took  bis 
seat  in  the  council,  when  that  body  demanded 
that  the  president  should  pay  Smith  £200  for 
false  imprisonment.  All  of  Wingfield's  property 
was  seized  to  pay  it,  when  Smith  generously 
placed  it  iu  the  public  store  for  the  use  of  the 
colony.  Sickness  prostrated  the  colony  before 
the  close  of  summer.  At  one  time  there  were 
scarcely  ten  men  who  could  stand  up.  It  was 
discovered  that  Wingfield  was  living  on  the 
choicest  stores,  and  was  preparing  to  desert  the 
colony  in  a  pinnace  Newport  had  left  when  he 
returned  with  the  ships  to  England  for  more 
emigrants  and  supplies.  He  was  deposed,  aud 
one  weaker  and  as  wicked  (Ratcliffe)  was  put 
in  his  place.  The  settlers  now  took  the  man- 
agement of  afifairs  and  put  them  in  Smith's 
hands,  who  soon  brought  order  out  of  confusion, 
made  tbe  Indians  bring  stores  of  corn,  and  had 
the  colony  well  supplied  with  food  (see  Virginia, 
Colony  of)  for  the  ensuing  winter.  But  one  half 
of  the  emigrants  had  perished  by  the  end  of  sum- 
mer. Among  the  victims  was  Gosnold.  The 
company  had  instructed  the  leaders  of  the  col- 
ony to  explore  every  considerable  stream  in 
search  of  the  coveted  northwest  passage.  Smith 
smiled  at  the  ignorance  of  the  company,  but 
gladly  undertook  explorations.  He  went  up 
the  Chickahominy  in  an  open  boat  to  shallow 
water  among  the  swamps  of  the  Virginia  penin- 
sula. Leaving  the  boat  in  charge  of  part  of  his 
company,  he  with  two  others  and  two  Indian 
glides  penetrated  the  forest,  when  Smith  was 
seized  by  savages  under  Opechancauough,  King 
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of  PamnnlKey,  an  elder  brother  of  Powhatan,  and 
conducted  to  the  presence  of  the  emperor  at  We- 
roworomocoy  on  the  borders  of  the  York  River. 
At  a  great  council  presided  over  by  Powhatan, 
be  was  doomed  to  die.  Matoa,  or  Pocahontas, 
a  daughter  of  Powhatan,  begged  her  father  to 
spare  the  prisoner's  life,  but  in  vaiu.  His  head 
was  laid  upon  two  huge  stones,  and  two  stal- 
wart warriors  had  raised  heavy  dubs  to  crash 
it,  when  Pocahontas  sprang  from  her  seat  by 
her  father's  side,  clasped  the  prisoner's  head 
with  her  arms,  and  laid  her  own  head  on  his. 
(  See  PooahonUu. )  The  emperor  yielded,  and 
Smith  was  released  and  sent  to  Jamestown  with 
an  escort,  where  he  found  only  forty  persons, 
and  the  stronger  ones  on  the  point  of  abandon- 
ing the  settlement  and  escaping  in  the  pinnace. 
He  also  found  that  during  his  absence  the  little 
church  that  had  been  built  had  been  burned, 
and  the  settlers  were  worshipping  under  a  tent. 
Other  emigrants  came  with  Newport  in  1606, 
but  they  were  chiefly  idle  and  dissolute  men, 
sent  thither  "  to  escape  ill  destinies  at  home.^' 
Some  shining  yellow  deposits  from  a  stream  is- 
suing from  a  bank  of  sand  were  discovered,  and 
with  a  belief  that  the  stream  flowed  from  a 
mine  of  gold,  they  sought  the  precious  metal 
with  avidity  instead  of  tilling  the  ground  for 
food.  Smith  implored  them  in  vain  to  plant 
and  sow;  and  in  the  early  summer,  disgusted 
with  their  fatal  folly,  he  left  them,  and  with  his 
friend  Dr.  Buasell  and  a  few  of  the  more  sensible 
men,  he  explored  the  Potomac  and  Rappahan- 
nock rivers,  Chesapeake  Bay  and  ita  estuaries 
and  tributaries,  and  the  Patapsoo  to  the  site  of 
Baltimore.  He  went  up  the  Susquehanna,  prob- 
ably a  few  miles  above  its  mouth,  where  he 
heard  of  the  powerful  Iroquois  Confederacy  in 
the  present  State  of  New  York.  (See  Iroquois 
Confederacy f  The. )  These  explorations  were  made 
in  two  diflerent  voyages  in  the  space  of  three 
months.  He  travelled  in  his  boat  abont  three 
thousand  miles,  made  friends  of  powerful  chiefs, 
and  made  the  way  plain  for  future  settlementa 
around  the  Chesapeake.  When  he  returned  to 
Jamestown  early  in  September,  he  found  the  set- 
tlement in  confusion  again,  and  three  days  af- 
terwards he  was  chosen  president  of  the  council. 
Soon  afterwards  Newport  came  again  with  sup- 
plies and  seventy  emigrants,  no  better  than  the 
former  ones.  Two  women  came  with  them — the 
wife  of  one  of  the  emigrants  and  her  maid,  Anne 
Burrows,  who  soon  afterwards  married  John  Lay- 
don.  These  were  the  first  women  of  European 
blood  seen  on  the  banks  of  the  James.  With 
these  new-comers  the  London  Company  sent 
word  that  unless  the  colonists  should  send  back 
the  ships,  commodities  enough  to  pay  the  cost 
of  the  voyage  ($10,000),  and  other  valuable  prod- 
ucts or  information,  they  should  "  be  left  in  Vir- 
ginia as  banished  men.''  (See  Fii'^tnta,  Colony  of,) 
Smith  made  a  spirited  reply,  and  begged  them 
to  send  over  emigrants  who  would  be  producers 
before  they  conld  expect  much  in  return.  But 
the  threat  assisted  Smith  in  exercising  discipline 
and  enforcing  rules  for  labor.  He  demanded  six 
hours  of  work  each  day  from  every  able-bodied 
man,  and  said  **  He  who  will  not  work  ahall  not 


eat."  Very  soon  the  "  gentlemen  "  became  ex- 
pert with  the  axe  and  the  hoe,  yet  the  colony 
continued  to  depend  upon  the  bounty  of  the  bar- 
barians around  them.  Five  hundred  new  set- 
tlers came  in  the  summer  of  1609,  but  the  ap- 
pointe<l  rulers  under  a  new  charter  (see  Lmidoa 
Campaniff  Second  Charier  of  the)  had  been  wrecked 
in  a  storm  on  one  of  the  Bermuda  islands.  An- 
archy menaced  the  colony,  but  Smith,  with  his 
nsuaJ  energy,  ''held  over"  in  oflSoe,  and  by  as- 
serting authority  became,  as  he  had  on  other  oc- 
casions, the  savior  of  the  colony  from  utter  ruin. 
He  devised  new  expeditions  and  new  settle- 
ments, that  the  idle  and  vicious  might  be  em- 
ployed and  the  libertines  kept  in  restraint.  In 
the  autumn  of  1609  he  was  on  the  James  River 
in  a  boat,  when  an  explosion  of  gunpowder  so 
wounded  him  that  he  was  compelled  to  go  to 
England  for  surgical  treatment,  delegating  his 
authority  to  George  Percy,  a  brother  of  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland.  He  never  returned 
to  Virginia.  His  labors  there  had  been  disin- 
terested. Brave,  honest,  and  true,  he  won  the 
imperishable  honor  of  being  the  first  permanent 
planter  of  men  of  the  Saxon  race  on  the  soil  of 
the  United  States,  and  is  entitled  to  the  endear- 
ing name  of  Father  of  Virginia.  Smith  had 
made  a  rude  map  of  his  explorations  in  south  Vir- 
ginia ;  he  afterwards  explored  the  coaste  of  New 
Euglaud  (1614),  and  made  a  map  of  the  coun- 
try between  the  Penobscot  and  Cape  Cod.  He 
started  to  found  a  colony  there  (1615),  but  failed. 
(See  Kew  JSngland.)  The  remainder  of  his  life 
was  passed  in  retirement.  Captain  Smith  pub- 
lished in  1608  A  True  Relation  of  Virginia  ;  in  1626, 
The  General  History  of  Virginia^  Aeir  England,  and 
the  Somer  Jslee  ;  and  in  1630,  The  True  Trarels,  Ad- 
ventures, and  Observations  of  Captain  John  Smith  in 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  One  or  two 
other  books  were  written  and  published  by  him. 
John  Smith's  body  lies  buried  in  the  Church  of 
St.  Sepulchre,  London.  His  life  was  saved  three 
times,  and  each  time  by  a  princess — Cnlaneta, 
of  Hungary;  Tragabigzanda,  of  Turkey;  and 
Pocahontas,  of  Virginia. 

Smith,  John  Cotton,  LL.D.,  was  bom  at 
Sharon,  Conn.,  Feb.  12, 1765;  died  there,  Dec.  7, 
1845.  He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1783, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1786.  Member, 
clerk,  and  speaker  of  the  Connecticut  Assembly 
from  1793  to  1809,  excepting  three  years  (speak- 
er in  1800),  he  became  a  leading  man  in  the  state, 
and  in  1809  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Council 
and  a  Jndge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Connecti- 
cut. Elected  lieutenant-governor  before  the 
second  term  of  the  court,  he  was  elected  gov- 
ernor in  1813,  and  remained  in  that  ofi&ce  five 
years.  Governor  Smith  was  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  Northern  Antiquaries,  also  of  other 
learned  societies  at  home.  He  was  president  of 
the  Connecticut  State  Bible  Society,of  the  Amer- 
ican Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  and  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bible  Society.  For  several  years  Governor 
Smith  was  an  occasional  contributor  to  various 
scientific  and  literary  periodlcaLs. 

Smitli,  John  E.,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania, 
was  aide-de-camp  to  Governor  Tates,  of  Illinois, 
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wbeD  the  Civil  War  began.  In  Jnly,  1861,  be 
became  colonel  of  Illinois  volauteers,  and  served 
well  at  forts  Henry  and  Donelson,  and  in  the 
battles  of  Shiloh  and  Corinth.  In  November  he 
was  made  brigadier -general  of  volunteers ;  in 
1862  he  commanded  a  division  in  the  Sixteenth 
Army  Corps,  and  was  in  all  the  operations  against 
Yicksburg  in  1863.  He  was  afterwards  in  the 
battles  near  Chattanooga,  and  in  1864  was  in 
the  Atlanta  campaign  under  Sherman,  also  in 
his  subsequent  compaigns  in  Georgia  and  the 
Caroliuas  to  the  surrender  of  Johnston  (which 
see ).  He  was  breveted  m^jor  -  general  of  the 
United  States  Army. 

Smith,  Joseph,  was  born  at  Hanover,  Mass., 
March  30, 1790.  He  entered  the  navy  as  mid- 
shipman in  1809;  was  distinguished  in  the  battle 
at  Plattsburg  (which  see)  under  Macdonough, 
where  he  was  wounded,  and  was  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean under  Decatur  in  1815.  He  was  iu  con- 
stant service,  afloat  and  ashore,  for  sixty  years. 
From  1847  uutil  1869  he  was  chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Yards  and  Docks.  He  was  created  rear-ad- 
miral on  the  retired  list  in  July,  1862,  and  died 
in  1865. 

Qmith,  JosKPH,  founder  of  the  Mormon  Church, 
was  born  at  Sharon,  V t.,  Dec.  23, 1805 ;  killed  at 
Carthage,  111.,  June  27, 1844.  His  parents  were 
of  Scotch  descent,  and  not  very  reputable.  When 
Joseph  was  a  small  child  they  emigrated  to  Pal- 
myra, N.  Y.,  where,  at  the  age  of  tweuty-two,  he 
began  the  career  of  a  bold  impostor,  and  follow- 
ed it  up  until  his  violent  death  at  the  hands  of 
a  mob.     (See  Morman$,) 

Smith,  Junius,  LL.D.,  a  pioneer  of  ocean 
steam  navigatiou,  was  born  iu  Plymouth,  Conn., 
Oct.  2, 1780 ;  died  at  Astoria,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  23, 1853. 
He  graduated  at  Yale  College  iu  1802 ;  became 
a  lawyer,  and  practised  at  the  New  Haven  bar 
until  1805,  when  he  was  employed  to  prosecute 
a  claim  against  the  British  government  in  the 
Admiralty  Court  of  London.  Successful,  he  af- 
terwards embarked  in  commercial  pursuits  in 
connection  with  America,  and  won  a  fortuue. 
In  1832  he  eugaged  in  the  project  for  establish- 
ing a  line  of  steamships  to  navigate  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean  from  England  to  the  United  States. 
Through  a  prospectus,  he  pressed  the  matter 
upon  the  public  mind,  and  succeeded,  in  1836, 
in  establishing  the  British  and  American  Steam 
Navigation  Company.  The  feasibility  of  the 
enterprise  was  proven  in  1838,  by  the  crossing 
of  the  Atlan  tic  by  the  small  steamer  Sirius,  Yet, 
before  he  could  successfully  carry  out  this  grand 
project,  which  soon  afterwards  developed  into 
vast  importance,  Mr.  Smith  engaged  in  an  at- 
tempt to  introduce  the  cultivation  of  the  tea- 
plant  into  this  country.  He  bought  an  exten- 
sive plantation  near  Greenville,  S.  C.  One  day 
he  was  assaulted,  and  received  a  blow  which 
fractured  his  skull.     He  never  recovered. 

ffwiifh^  Mrlancthon,  who  commanded  a  de- 
tachment of  troops  in  the  battle  of  Plattsburg, 
had  been  commissioned  a  m^jor  in  February, 
1813,  and  promoted  to  colonel  in  April  following. 
He  left  the  army  at  the  close  of  the  war,  and 
died  at  Phittsburg  on  the  18th  of  August,  1818.  | 


Colonel  Smith  was  an  active  member  of  the  Ma- 
sonic order,  and  his  fiuieral  was  directed  by 
th^m.  At  his  request.  Masonic  emblems  were 
placed  on  the  elaborately  wrought  slab  of  blue 
limestone  that  marks  his  grave  and  bears  the 
following  inscription:  "To  the  memory  of  Colo- 
nel Melancthon  Smith,  who  died  Aug.  18,  1818, 


COLONBL  smith's  MONUMKKT. 

aged  38  years.  As  a  testimony  of  respect  for  his 
virtues,  and  to  mark  the  spot  where  rests  the 
ashes  of  an  excellent  father,  this  stone  is  erect- 
ed by  his  son  Richbill.  United  with  many  mas- 
culine virtues,  he  had  a  tear  for  pity,  and  a  hand 
open  as  day  for  melting  charity." 

Smith,  Melancthon,  was  born  in  New  York, 
May  24, 1809.  He  entered  the  navy  as  midship- 
man in  1826,  and  was  made  captain  in  July,  18^. 
He  served  in  the  Seminole  War  (which  see),  and 
was  in  command  of  the  steamer  Massachmetts  in 
1861.  He  was  active  in  the  movements  against 
New  Orleans  iu  1862,  and  with  the  Misgistippi 
he  ran  the  ram  Manaasaa  ashore  and  destroyed 
her.  His  vessel  grounded  while  passing  Port 
Hudson  (March  14, 1863),  when  he  set  her  on 
fire.  With  her  ho  had  participated  in  several 
^iigAgoments.  He  assisted  in  the  capture  of 
Port  Hudson  (which  see),  and  afterwards  com- 
manded a  sloop-of-war  in  the  North  Atlantic 
blockading  squadron.  In  May,  1864,  he  engaged 
with  the  Confederate  ram  Albemarle  (which  see), 
and  was  in  command  of  the  Wabash  iu  both  at- 
tacks on  Fort  Fisher  (which  see).  In  1866  he 
was  made  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Equipment  and 
Becruiting. 

Smith,  Persifer  F.,  was  born  in  Philadelphia 
in  November,  1798;  died  at  Fort  Leavenworth, 
Kan.,  May  17, 1858.  He  graduat-ed  at  Princeton 
in  1815 ;  became  a  lawyer  in  New  Orleans ;  was 
adjutant-general  of  Louisiana,  and  was  a  volun- 
teer under  General  Gaines  in  two  campaigns  of 
the  Seminole  War  as  colonel  of  Louisiana  vol- 
unteers. When  General  Taylor  went  to  the  Rio 
Grande  in  1846  (see  MexioOy  War  with),  Smith  led 
a  brigade  of  Louisiana  voluuteers  under  him. 
He  was  breveted  brigiidier- general  for  his  ser- 
vices at  Monterey  (which  see),  and  m^Jor-gen- 
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ersl  for  gallantry  at  Contreras  and  CbnrabuMo 
(which  see)  iu  Augnst,  1847.  He  was  a  oommis- 
sioner  iu  arranging  the  armistice  before  the  city 
of  Mexico  (which  see),  and  after  the  conquest  be 
was  made  civil  and  military  governor  of  the  city 
(October,  1847),  and  commander  of  a  division  of 
the  Uuited  States  Army.  In  1848  he  was  gov- 
ernor of  Vera  Cruz,  and  subsequently  command- 
ed the  departments  of  California  and  Texas. 
Just  before  his  death  he  was  appointed  to  com- 
mand the  Utah  expedition  against  the  Mormons 
(which  see). 

Smith,  Samuel,  was  bom  at  Carlisle,  Penn., 
July  27,  1752;  died  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  April  22, 
1839.  He  went  to  Baltimore  with  his  father  in 
1760,  and  was  an  active  patriot  there.  Samuel, 
after  receiving  a  good  common  education,  en- 


BAMUKL  SMITH. 

tered  (ifs  father's  counting-room  in  1771,  and 
soon  afterwards  visited  Europe  in  one  of  his  fa- 
ther's vessels.  He  joined  a  volunteer  company^ 
and  became  captain  in  Smallwood's  regiment  in 
January,  1776.  He  was  in  the  battle  of  Long  Isl- 
and, was  distinguished  on  Harlem  Plains  (which 
see),  and  was  wounded  at  White  Plains.  Cap- 
tain Smith  was  in  the  retreat  of  Washington  to 
the  Delaware  late  in  1776;  was  lieutenant-colo- 
nel of  a  Maryland  regiment  in  1777 ;  fought  at 
Brandywine,  and  immediately  afterwards  was 
placed  in  command  of  Fort  MifiSin,  which  weak 
and  exposed  work  he  gallantly  defended  from 
Sept.  26  to  Nov.  11  against  a  British  naval  and 
land  force,  and  in  that  affray  he  was  severely 
wounded.  In  the  ensuing  winter  he  suffered  at 
Valley  Forge ;  took  an  active  part  in  the  battle 
of  Monmouth,  and  continued  to  do  duty  as  a  colo- 
nel of  militia  until  the  end  of  the  war.  Having 
lost  his  fortune  during  three  years'  service,  he 
was  compelled  to  resign  his  Continental  com- 
mission late  in  1778.  He  served  a  short  time  as 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  under  Jefferson,  and  as 
major-general  of  Maryland  8tat«-troops  he  did 
good  service  in  the  defence  of  Baltimore  (which 


see)  in  1814.  General  Smith  was  a  member  of 
Congress,  either  as  Representative  or  United 
States  Senator,  from  1793  to  1833 — a  period  of 
forty  years.  When,  in  the  eighty-tbii^  year  of 
his  age  (1835),  a  mob  took  possession  of  Balti- 
more, General  Smith,  at  the  call  of  the  citizens, 
led  a  force  that  effectually  suppressed  the  dis- 
turbances, and  be  was  afterwards  elected  mayor 
of  the  city. 

Smith,  WiLUAM,  Chief-justice  of  Canada,  was 
bom  iu  New  York,  June  25,  1728 ;  died  there, 
Dec.  3,  1793.  He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in 
1745.  He  became  one  of  the  leading  lawyers  in 
America,  and  was  appointed  judge  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  New  York  in  1763 ;  member  of 
the  Council  in  1769,  and  when  the  war  for  inde- 
pendence broke  out  be  at  first  opposed  the  meas- 
ures of  government,  bnt  finally  adhered  to  the 
crown  and  went  to  England  at  the  end  of  the 
struggle  in  1783.  In  November,  1786,  he  was 
appointed  Chief-justice  of  Canada.  Judge  Smith 
wrote  a  brief  history  of  the  Province  of  New 
York  from  its  settlement  to  1732,  published  in 
London  in  1757.  This  was  continued  to  1752  by 
his  son  William. 

Smith,  William,  D.D.,  was  bom  in  Aberdeen, 
Scotland,  in  1726 ;  died  in  Philadelphia,  May  14, 
1803.  He  gradnated  at  the  University  of  Aber- 
deen in  1747 ;  emigrated  to  America  in  1750,  and, 
accepting  an  invitation  to  take  charge  of  the 
college  in  Philadelphia,  he  went  to  England  to 
receive  ordination  as  a  minister  in  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church.  He  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  college  in  1754.  He  was  its  founder 
and  first  provost.  It  was  the  origin  of  the  pres- 
ent University  of  Pennsylvania.  Dr.  Smith  was 
distinguished  for  his  patriotism  and  oratory.  At 
the  request  of  Congress  he  pronounced  orations 
on  the  deaths  of  General  Montgomery  and  Dr. 
Franklin,  and  these  are  considered  masterpieces 
of  English  composition.  He  was  the  author  of 
several  works,  religious,  moral,  philosophical, 
and  historical. 

Smith,  William  Farrar,  was  bom  at  St.  Al- 
bans, Vt.,  Feb.  17,  1824,  and  graduated  at  West 
Point  in  1845,  entering  the  corps  of  Topograph- 
ical Engineers.  He  was  engaged  in  several  im- 
portant military  surveys  before  the  Civil  War. 
When  that  began  he  was  Secretary  of  the  Light- 
house Board  at  Washington.  He  became  a  brig- 
adier-general of  volunteers  in  August,  1861,  hav- 
ing done  good  service  in  the  battle  of  Bull's  Rnn 
the  previous  month.  In  the  Peninsular  cam- 
paign he  was  particnlarly  distingnished,  and  was 
promoted  to  major-general  (July,  1862).  He 
commanded  a  division  in  Franklin's  corps,  and 
was  in  the  battles  of  South  Mountain  and  An- 
tietani  (which  see).  He  commanded  the  Sixth 
Corps  at  Fredericksburg  (December,  1862) ;  was 
Chief-engineer  of  the  Army  of  the  Cnmberland 
late  iu  1863;  was  active  in  operations  about 
Chattanooga  late  iu  that  year;  and  from  May 
to  July,  1864,  he  commanded  the  Eighteenth 
Corps,  Army  of  the  Potomac.  He  was  breveted 
major-general  for  *'  gallant  and  meritorious  ser- 
vices during  the  Rebellion.''  General  Smith 
was  made  President  of  the  International  Tele- 
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graph  Company  in  1864^  and  resigned  his  com- 
mission in  the  army  in  1867. 

Smith's  Petition  for  Pooahontas.  Wben 
Sir  Thomas  Dale  arrived  in  England  from  Vir- 
ginia in  1616,  with  John  Rolfe  and  hia  wife, 
Pocahontas, .Captain  Smith  was  in  London,  ex- 
pecting to  sail  immediately  for  New  England. 
Fearing  he  might  sail  before  she  should  reach 
London  from  Portsmouth,  he  addressed  a  peti- 
tion to  the  qoeen  in  her  behalf,  in  which  he 
said:  ''Daring  the  time  of  two  or  three  years 
she,  next  under  God,  was  still  the  instrument  to 
preserve  the  colony  from  death,  famine,  and  ut- 
ter confusion ;  which  if,  in  these  times,  had  been 
once  dissolved,  Virginia  might  have  lain  as  it 
was  at  our  first  arrival  till  this  day.  . . .  She 
was  the  first  Christian  ever  of  that  nation ;  the 
first  Virginian  who  ever  spoke  English,  or  had  a 
child  in  marriage  by  an  Englishman." 

Bmitliflon,  Jambs  Lewis  Macie,  F.R.S.,  an 
English  chemist,  and  founder  of  the  Smithsoni- 
an Institution  at  Washington,  was  bom  about 
1766;  died  in  Genoa,  Italy,  June  27,  1829.  At 
the  commencement  of  his  will,  Mr.  Smithson 
wrote :  "  I,  James  Smithson,  son  of  Hugh,  third 
Dn](e  of  Northumberland,  and  Elizabeth,  heir- 
ess of  the  Hungerfords  of  Audley,  and  niece  to 
Charles,  the  proud  Duke  of  Somerset,''  without 
giving  the  date  of  his  nativity.  He  took  his 
degree  at  Oxford  University  (1786)  under  the 
surname  of  Macie,  but  between  1791  and  1803 
he  adopted  the  family  name  of  Smithson.  He 
was  a  natural  son  of  the  then  Duke  of  Nor- 
thumberland. He  became  distinguished  at  the 
university  as  a  chemist;  became  the  associate 
of  the  leading  scientists  of  the  day ;  and  was 
elected  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1787,  to 
the  ''Transactions"  of  which  he  contributed 
eight  papers.  At  his  death  he  left  about  two 
hundred  manuscripts,  which  seemed  to  be  chief- 
ly portions  of  a  philosophical  dictionary.  In  his 
will,  dated  Oct.  23,  1826,  he  bequeathed  to  his 
nephew  the  whole  of  his  property,  appraised  at 
£120,000,  or  about  (590,000,  with  the  condition 
that,  in  case  of  the  death  of  the  latter  without 
a  child  or  children,  the  property  was  to  go  to 
the  government  of  the  United  States  to  found, 
at  the  national  capital,  under  the  name  of  ''The 
Smithsonian  Institution,''  an  establishment  for 
the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge.  His 
nephew  died  in  1835,  without  heirs,  and  the  prop- 
erty came  into  the  possession  of  our  govern- 
ment.   (See  United  States  a  Legatee.) 

Smyth  and  Porter,  Generals.  The  failure 
of  Oeneral  Alexander  Smyth,  in  command  on 
the  Niagara  frontier  in  the  autumn  of  1812,  to 
accomplish  an  invasion  of  Canada,  which  in 
pompons  proclamations  he  had  declared  his  in- 
tention of  doing,  was  openly  attributed  by  Gen- 
eral Peter  B.  Porter,  in  command  of  the  New 
York  volunteers  and  militia  on  that  frontier,  to 
the  cowardice  of  the  former.  Smyth,  in  his  re- 
port to  Dearborn,  spoke  disparagingly  of  Por- 
ter. A  bitter  quarrel  ensued.  The  volunteers 
took  the  part  of  their  beloved  general,  and  for 
some  time  Smyth  was  in  personal  danger.  He 
was  flred  at  several  times  when  he  ventured 


from  his  marquee,  and  he  was  compelled  to 
place  a  double  guard  around  it,  and  to  move  it 
from  place  to  place  to  avoid  continual  insults. 
At  length  Smyth  challenged  Porter — his  second 
in  command — to  fight  a  duel.  It  was  accepted. 
They  both  violated  the  articles  of  war  in  the 
challenge  and  acceptance.  With  friends,  sec- 
onds, and  surgeons,  they  repaired  to  Grand  Isl- 
and (Dec.  12, 1812),  on  the  Niagara  River,  ex- 
changed shote  at  twelve  paces  distance,  and' 
neither  of  them  was  hurt.  The  expected  trag- 
edy was  a  solemn  comedy.  The  affair  took  the 
usual  ridiculous  course — settled  by  the  seconds. 
General  Porter  acknowledged  that  he  consid- 
ered Smyth  "  a  man  of  courage,''  and  Smyth  de- 
clared Porter  ix>  be  "  above  suspicion  as  a  gen- 
tleman and  an  officer."  •  So  ended  the  melo- 
drama of  Smyth's  invasion  of  Canada.  General 
Smyth  was  deposed  without  trial.  He  after- 
wards petitioned  Congress  to  reinstate  him,  de- 
claring in  his  memorial  that  he  asked  the  privi- 
lege of  *'  dying  for  his  country."  The  phrase 
was  ridiculed  by  his  enemies.  At  a  public  cel- 
ebration at  Greorgetown,  D.  C,  on  Washington's 
birthday  in  1814,  the  following  toast  was  of- 
fered: "General  Smyth's  petition  to  Congress 
to  '  die  for  his  country ' — May  it  be  ordered  that 
the  prayer  of  said  petitioner  be  granted."  A  wag 
wrote  on  the  panel  of  the  door  of  the  House  of 
Representatives : 

"All  hail,  groat  chief  I  who  quailed  bolbre 
A  BxMtkopp  on  Niagara's  shore; 
But  looks  on  Dtath  with  dauntless  efa, 
And  begs  for  leave  to  bleed  and  die. 
Oniyl»» 

Concerning  his  pompons  proclamations  and  bis 
signal  failure  in  performances,  a  wag  wrote : 

"Just  so  (and  every  wiser  head  the  likeness  can  discorer) 
We  put  a  duthaU  in  the  Ore  and  pull  the  embers  over; 
Awhile  it  waxes  hot  and  hotter,  and  eke  begins  to  hop, 
And,  alter  much  confounded  pother,  explodes  a  m  ighty  Bopl ' ' 

General  Smyth  had  many  good  social  qualities, 
and  had  "  troops  of  friends."  He  was  a  faithful 
representative  of  his  district  ( in  Virginia )  in 
Congress  from  1817  to  1825,  and  again  from  1827 
until  his  death  (April  17, 1830)  in  Washington, 
at  the  age  of  sixty-five  years.  He  was  bom  in 
Ireland.  He  was  made  Inspector-general  of  the 
United  States  Army,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier- 
general,  in  July,  1812. 

Social  and  Politioal  Troubles  In  the  South 

(1874).  The  aspect  of  affairs  in  several  of  the 
Sonthem  States,  particularly  in  Louisiana,  was 
so  unsettled  in  1874  that  there  was  much  un- 
easiuess  in  the  public  mind.  Outrages  of  vari- 
ous kinds  and  munlers  were  committed  for  the 
evident  purpose  of  keeping  peaceable  citizens 
from  the  polls,  and  an  utter  disregard  for  law 
prevailed  in  many  districts.  In  Septeaiber, 
when  these  outrages  were  increasing  in  num- 
ber and  violence,  the  Attorney-general,  with  the 
sanction  of  the  President,  issued  a  circular  let- 
ter to  the  authorities  in  the  states  alluded  to, 
expressing  his  determination  to  take  vigorous 
steps  for  upholding  the  laws  and  protecting  the 
rights  of  all  citizens  of  whatever  class  or  hue; 
and  the  President  directed  the  Secretary  of  War 
to  consult  and  act  with  the  Attorney-general  in 
the  matter.    By  vigorous  action  these  outrages 
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were  almost  Boppressed  at  the  beginniDg  of 
1S75;  but  tbey  broke  out  with  more  violence 
in  the  enmmer  of  1876,  and  appeared  in  fearful 
strength  during  the  canvass  for  President  and 
Vice-President  in  the  fall  of  that  year.  The 
leaders  and  inciters  of  these  outrages  were 
members  of  a  secret  organization  known  as 
<^The  White  League/'  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  depriving  the  colored  citizens  of  the  elective 
franchise. 

Boolal  Condition  of  Holland  in  tlio  Srvvn- 
taenth  Centniy,  The,  was  favorable  to  the  de- 
velopment of  new  states.  The  feudal  system, 
in  which  large  landholders  whose  tenants  were 
military  men  controlled  all  labov  and  bore  alle- 
giance to  the  lordly  .proprietor,  had  begun  to 
decay.  A  new  era  had  gradually  dawned  upon 
Holland.  Labor  had  become  honorable.  The 
owner  of  the  soil  was  no  longer  the  head  of  a 
band  of  armed  desperadoes  who  were  his  de- 
pendents, but  the  careful  proprietor  of  broad 
acres,  and  devoted  to  industry  and  thrift.  The 
nobles,  who  composed  the  landed  class,  gradual- 
ly came  down  from  the  stilts  of  exclusiveness, 
and  in  their  habits,  and  even  costume,  imitated 
the  working  people.  The  latter  became  ele- 
vated in  the  social  scale.  Their  rights  were  re- 
spected, and  their  value  in  the  state  was  dnly 
estimated.  Ceaseless  toil  in  Holland  was  nec- 
essary to  preserve  the  hollow  land  from  the  in- 
vasion of  the  sea,  and  to  extract,  by  the  hands 
of  skilled  and  unskilled  industry,  bread  for  the 
multitude.  Common  needs  assimilated  all  class- 
es in  a  country  where  all  must  work  or  starve 
or  drown.  The  moral  tone  of  society  was  won- 
derfully elevated  and  political  wisdom  abonnd- 
ed.  It  was  this  state  of  society  in  Holland  that 
stimulated  agricultural  interests  and  pursuits 
and  furnished  sturdy,  intelligent,  and  industri- 
ons  yeomen  for  New  Netherland  (which  see). 
Their  example  changed  the  pursuit  of  many  a 
hunter  and  trapper  in  the  Hudson  and  Mohawk 
valleys  who  became  farmers. 

GkKdetiaa  and  Institatlons,  Rruoioub  and 
Bknevoment.  The  United  States  abounds  in 
these,  associations  and  establishments.  The 
Christian  Church  was  for  a  long  time  the  only 
existing  one.  Finally  ont  of  it  grew  societies 
for  the  promotion  of  Christianity  and  morality, 
and  institutions  to  aid  the  afiSicted.  The  first 
society  for  the  publication  and  distribution  of 
religious  knowledge  was  the  Methodist  Book 
Concern,  established  in  Philadelphia  in  1789, 
and  removed  to  New  York  in  1804.  In  1803  the 
Massachusetts  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge  was  organized,  and  seems  to  have 
been  the  first  undenominational  tract  society 
established..  Many  local  tract  societies  soon  af- 
terwards appeared.  The  New  England  Tract 
Society  was  founded  at  Andover  in  1812.  In 
1823  it  changed  its  name  to  American  Tract 
Society,  and  removed  to  Boston.  In  1825  the 
American  Tract  Society — a  new  organization — 
was  established  in  New  York,  and  the  elder  so- 
ciety became  a  branch  of  it.  It  remained  so 
until  1859,  when  the  hesitancy  of  the  New  York 
society  to  publish  tracts  or  essays  on  slavery 


caused  the  Boston  society  to  resnme  its  inde- 
pendent organization.  There  are  several  de- 
nominational tract  and  publication  societies— 
namely,  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Book  Concern, 
founded  in  1789;  the  Baptist  Publication  So- 
ciety, founded  in  1824 ;  the  Congregational  Pub- 
lication Society,  organized  in  1829;  the  Presby- 
terian Board  of  Publication,  esUblished  in  1833 ; 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Evangelical  Knowl- 
edge Society,  founded  in  1847;  the  ProtesUst 
Episcopal  Church  Book  Society,  founded  in  1854 ; 
the  Reformed  Church  Board  of  Publication  So- 
ciety, oiganized  in  1854 ;  and  the  New  Jerusa- 
lem (Swedenborgian)  Tract  and  Publication  So- 
ciety, established  in  1863.  The  first  Bible  so- 
ciety in  the  United  States  was  founded  in  Phil- 
adelphia in  1802,  and  when  the  American  Bible 
Society  was  organized  in  1816  there  were  be- 
tween fifty  and  sixty  local  Bible  societies  in  the 
Union.  (See  Bible  Society,  The  Amerieam,  and  Tract 
Sodetif.)  The  Baptists  seceded  from  the  Amei^ 
ican  Bible  Society  in  1836,  and  founded  the  Amer- 
ican and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  conducted  en- 
tirely by  that  denomination.  It  has  published 
the  Scriptures  in  more  than  forty  languages. 
In  1850  a  secession  from  the  Baptist  society  oc- 
curred, when  the  American  Bible  Union  wss 
founded.  Attention  was  early  called  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  missionary  work  among  the  Indians 
and  negroes  in  America.  The  English  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parts  (which  see)  had  begun  the  work.  In  1810 
the  first  foreign  missionary  society  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  was  founded,  and  called  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  Foreign  Missions. 
It  followed  the  English  society  in  the  exclusion 
of  a  denominational  basis,  but  it  has  been  large- 
ly controlled  by  the  Congregationalists  and  Pres- 
byterians. The  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church  sep- 
arated from  it,  and  organized  a  denominational 
board  in  1857.  There  was  another  secession  in 
1870,  when  the  "  new  school "  branch  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  withdrew  and  gave  their  sup- 
port to  the  Presbyterian  board  mentioned  be- 
low. So  early  as  1814,  the  American  Baptist 
Missionary  Union  was  formed,  and  is  still  en- 
gaged in  extensive  missionary  work.  The  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church  organized  a  board  of 
missions  in  1820.  The  Board  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions of  the  Presbyterian  Church  was  oi^nized 
in  1837,  and  was  snstained  by  the  ''old  school" 
churches,  while  the  other  branch  co-operated 
with  the  American  board  until  1870,  as  above 
mentioned.  In  1859  a  United  Presbyterian  Mis- 
sionary Society  was  formed.  Other  denomina- 
tions sustain  foreign  missions,  and  all  are  ear- 
nestly engaged  in  domestic  missions.  The  first 
temperance  society  in  the  United  States  was 
formed  in  1789  by  two  hundred  farmers  in  Litch- 
field County,  Conn.,  who  agreed  not  to  use  dis- 
tilled liquors  in  doing  their  farm -work.  Or- 
ganized temperance  societies  began  to  be  formed 
in  1811,  but  the  total  abstinence  principle  was 
not  adopted  until  1836,  when  a  national  conven- 
tion held  at  Saratoga  took  that  higher  stand. 
The  "Washington  Society,"  the  first  founded 
upon  that  principle,  was  organized  in  Baltimore 
in  1840  by  six  men  of  intemperate  habits.    At 
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the  first  anDlveTsary  of  the  society  one  thon- 
sand  reformed  drunkards  were  in  the  proces- 
sion. Yonng  Men's  Christian  associations  were 
first  organized  in  America  in  1852.  These  have 
rapidly  increased  in  number  and  usefulness  since 
1866,  when  there  were  only  sixty-six  associations 
in  the  United  States.  Ten  years  later  ( 1876 ) 
they  numbered  seven  hundred.  The  first  pub- 
lic hospital  established  within  the  domain  of 
the  Republic  was  opened  at  Boston  in  1717  for 
the  use  of  persons  sick  with  any  contagions  dis- 
ease. It  was  merely  a  "  pest-house."  The  first 
general  hospital  chartered  in  the  colonies  was 
the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  created  in  1751. 
Twenty  years  afterwards  the  second  one — ^the 
New  York  Hospital — was  chartered.  Hospitals 
are  now  more  abundant  in  the  United  States 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world  in  propor- 
tion to  population.  Asylums  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  the  blind,  the  idiotic,  the  insane,  for  or- 
phans, and  for  Juveniles  abound,  and  thousands 
continually  enjoy  the  blessings  which  they  pro- 
vide. The  first  public  asylum  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb  was  opened  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  1817; 
and  at  the  same  time  the  second — the  New  York 
Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb — was  chartered. 
The  first  public  asylum  for  the  blind  was  the 
Perkins  Institute  and  Massachusetts  Asylum, 
founded  in  1829.  It  was  opened  in  1832,  un- 
der the  superintendence  of  Dr.  S.  0.  Howe,  who 
treated  the  complicated  infirmities  of  Lrftira 
Bridgman  (which  see)  snccessfully.  The  first 
asylum  for  the  insane  in  this  country  was  found- 
ed at  Williamsburg,  Va.,  in  1773,  and  was  the 
only  one  in  the  United  States  until  1818,  when 
another  was  established  at  Somerville,  Mass. 
That  was  followed  by  the  Bloomingdale  Asy- 
lum, New  York,  in  1821,  and  the  asylum  at  Hart- 
ford in  1824.  In  1870  there  were  more  than 
sixty  institutions  for  the  care  of  the  insane  in 
the  United  States.  At  that  time  there  were 
thirty -eight  thousand  insane  persons  in  the 
Union,  out  of  a  population  of  thirty-eiglit  mill- 
ions. The  Moravians  in  Georgia  established 
the  first  orphan-asylum  in  the  American  colo- 
nies about  1738,  and  Rev.  George  Whitefield  laid 
the  foundation-stone  of  one  ten  miles  from  Sa- 
vannah in  1740.  In  1876  there  were  four  hun- 
dred orphan-asylums  in  the  United  St-ates.  Pre- 
ventive and  reformatory  institutions  are  among 
our  most  important  public  charities.  The  first 
of  the  kind  in  the  United  States  was  the  New 
York  House  of  Refuge  for  Juvenile  Delinquents, 
founded  in  1824.  It  was  opened  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1825.  It  still  exists,  in  a  modified  form, 
and  occupies  a  considerable  space  on  Randall's 
Island,  East  River.  Care  for  the  bodily  com- 
fort and  social  condition  of  seamen — a  greatly 
neglected  class  of  citizens — ^has  been  manifested 
for  many  years.  So  early  as  1801  Captain  Ran- 
dall, of  New  York,  founded  the  Sailors'  Snug 
Harbor  in  that  city ;  and,  later,  benevolent  citi- 
zens established  the  Seamen's  Friend  Society 
in  the  same  community.  The  latter  effort  has 
been  blessed  with  great  success.  The  society 
provides  good  boarding-houses  and  a  home  for 
seamen  when  in  port.  The  latter,  situated  in 
Cherry  Street;  New  York,  is  provided  with  a 


reading-room  and  museum,  conveniences  for 
bathing,  and  wholesome  dormitories,  and  a  Sea- 
men's Savings  Bank  is  in  operation.     Since  the 
late  Civil  War  homes  have  been  provided  in 
vaiious  places  for  disabled  sailors   and  sol- 
diers, and  these  men  have  leanied  that  a  re- 
public is  not  always  ungrateful.     So  preva- 
lent is  a  spirit  of  benevolence  in  the  United 
States  that  everywhere  societies,  of  various 
names  and  objects,  for  the  alleviation  of  the  dis- 
tressed and  the  enlightenment  of  the  ignorant 
are  popular  and  flourishing.     Some  of  the  old- 
est associations  among  us  were  organized  with 
a  benevolent  purpose.    Such  was  the  object  of 
the  Cincinnati  Society  (which  see).    The  New 
York  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  oldest  insti- 
tution of  the  kind  in  our  country,  was  estab- 
lished by  twenty  merchants  in  1768  "for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  and  extending  all  Just 
and  lawful  commerce ;  and  for  affording  relief 
to  decayed  members  and  their  widows  and  chil- 
dren."   And  the  Tammany  Society,  founded  in 
1789,  was  organized  as  a  patriotic,  social,  and 
benevolent  institution.     (See  Tammany  Society,) 
Societies  for  the  Promotioii  of  the  Fine 
Arts.     In  1791  Archibald  Robertson,  a  Scotch- 
man and  a  portrait-painter,  established  a  semi- 
nary in  the  city  of  New  York  which  he  called 
"The  Columbian  Academy  of  Painting."     He 
succeeded  well,  and  his  pupils  did  honor  to  the 
institution.    In  1801  Robert  R.  Livingston,  then 
American  minister  in  France,  proposed  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  academy  of  fine  arts  in  New 
York.    He  wrote  to  friends,  suggesting  the  rais- 
ing of  funds  by  subscription  for  the  purpose  of 
purchasing  copies  of  antique  st>atuary  and  paint- 
ings for  the  tnstrnction  of  young  artists.    An 
association  for  the  pnrpose  was  formed  late  in 
1802,  but  it  was  not  incorporated  until  1806. 
Meanwhile  Mr.  Livingston  had  obtained  fine 
plaster  copies  of  ancient  statues  and  sent  them 
over.    In  the  board  of  managers  were  distin- 
guished citizens,  but  there  was  only  one  artist 
— Colonel  Trumbull.    It  bore  the  corporate  title 
of  "  Academy  of  Fine  Arts."    It  had  a  feeble  ex- 
istence, though  it  numbered  among  its  honorary 
members  King  George  lY.,  of  England,  and  the 
Emperor  Napoleon,  who  contributed  liberally 
to  its  establishment.     De  Witt  Clinton  was  its 
president  in  1816,  when  its  first  public  exhibi- 
tion was  opened.    In  1805  seventy  gentlemen, 
mostly  lawyers,  met  in  Independence  Hall,  Phil- 
adelphia, for  the  pnrpose  of  considering  the  sub- 
ject of  founding  an  academy  of  fine  arts  in  that 
city.    They  formed  an  association  for  the  pnr- 
pose, and  established  **  The  Philadelphia  Acad- 
emy of  Fine  Arts,"  with  George  Clymer  as  Pres- 
ident.   Their  first  exhibition  was  held  in  1806, 
when  more  than  fifty  casts  of  antique  statues  in 
the  Louvre  were  displayed,  and  two  paintings  by 
Benjamin  West.    By  purchases  and  gifts  the  col- 
lection of  the  academy  was  unsurpassed  in  this 
country  in  1845,  when  the  building  and  most  of 
its  contents  were  destroyed  by  fire.    The  asso- 
ciation has  a  superb  building  on  Broad  Street, 
which  was  first  opened  to  the  public  in  April, 
1876.    Unwise  management  and  alleged  injus- 
tice to  the  younger  artists  who  were  studying 
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in  the  New  York  academy  canned  great  dtssat- 
isfaction,  and  in  the  antomn  of  18)25  they  held  a 
meeting  and  organized  a  '^  Society  for  Improve- 
ment in  Drawing.'*  This  movement  was  made 
at  the  instigation  of  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse  (which 
see),  who  was  made  president  of  the  association. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  association  in  January, 
1826,  Mr.  Morse  submitted  a  plan  for  the  forma- 
tion of  what  he  called  a  "  National  Academy  of 
Design ''  in  the  United  States.  The  proposition 
was  adopted,  and  the  new  academy  was  organ- 
ized on  the  15th  of  January,  with  Mr.  Morse  as 
President,  and  fourteen  associate  officers.  Only 
two  of  those  officers  now  (1880)  survive — name- 
ly, Thomas  S.  Cumroings,  the  first  Treasurer ; 
and  Asher  B.  Dnrand,  one  of  the  first  Council. 
The  academy  then  founded  flourished  from  the 
beginning,  and  is  now  one  of  the  cherished  in- 
stitutions of  the  city  of  New  York. 

Bodetles,  Literart  and  Scientific.  Al- 
most every  department  of  human  activity  in 
the  United  States  is  represented  by  societies  of 
various  degrees  of  prominence. .  In  nearly  every 
state  there  is  an  historical  society,  with  a  library 
and  growing  archsBological  collection.  One  of 
the  oldest  of  these  associations  yet  in  existence 
is  the  Philadelphia  Library,  founded  by  Benja- 
min Franklin  and  others  in  1731.  It  now  (1876) 
contains  about  100,000  volumes.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  is  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sci- 
ences, in  Philadelphia,  founded  in  1812,  and  con- 
taining, among  other  treasures,  a  collection  of 
60,000  birds.  Among  the  most  useful  of  the 
associations  is  the  New  York  Geographical  So- 
ciety, founded  in  1852.  Of  the  most  important 
of  the  literary  and  scientific  associations  is  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  founded  in  1847.  A  Social  Science  As- 
sociation, founded  in  Boston  in  1865,  had,  in  1876, 
more  than  300  members.  An  American  Philo- 
logical Society  was  organized  in  1870.  The  last 
three  named  are  migratory,  meeting  at  different 
places  each  year. 

Society  for  Constitational  Information. 
The  ftiends  of  the  Americans  in  London  had 
formed  a  society  with  the  foregoing  title,  and, 
'on  June  7,  1775,  raised  $500,  to  be  applied,  as 
they  said,  "to  the  relief  of  the  widows,  or- 
phans, and  aged  parents  of  our  beloved  fellow- 
subjects,  who,  faithful  to  the  character  of  Eng- 
lishmen, preferring  death  to  slavery,  were,  for 
that  reason  only,  inhumanly  murdered  by  the 
king's  troops  at  Lexington  and  Concord.'*  Oth- 
er sums  were  collected,  and  an  account  of  the 
proceedings  was  given  to  the  people  through 
the  Puhlic  Advertiser  by  John  Home  Tooke.  The 
king  and  his  ministers  were  made  terribly  angry 
by  this  publication,  and  Tooke  and  the  printers 
were  unmercifully  persecuted. 

Society  In  Rhode  Island  (1650).  When 
Roger  Williams  had  obtained  a  charter  for 
Rhode  Island  it  was  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Society  in  that  colony  was 
then  in  a  continual  ferment,  owing  to  the  en- 
tire freedom  enjoyed  there,  in  the  exercise  of 
private  Judgment  and  the  expression  of  opinion 
upon  every  subject.    There  was  danger  such  as 


excessive  liberty  often  creates ;  bnt  the  oolony 
passed  through  the  fiery  ordeal  unscathed.  In 
the  plenitude  of  freedom  enjoyed,  each  man  was 
''a  law  unto  himself.''  In  religion  and  politics 
the  people  were  absolutely  free.  Almost  every 
phase  of  religious  belief  might  have  been  en- 
conntered  there,  **  so  that,  if  a  man  lost  his  re- 
ligious opinions,  he  might  have  been  sure  to 
find  them  in  some  village  in  Rhode  Island." 
Agitation — healthful  agitation — was  the  conse- 
quence. Town-meetings  and  other  like  gather- 
ings of  the  people  were  often  stormy,  and  the 
disputes  of  rivals  were  sometimes  fierce,  bnt 
never  brutal.  There  was  a  remarkable  proprie- 
ty of  conduct  on  all  occasions;  and  out  of  the 
seething  political  caldron  came  to  the  surface 
the  best  men  in  the  colony  to  administer  its  af- 
fairs. There  was  visible  a  high  tone  of  morali- 
ty among  the  people,  and  a  much  healthier  re- 
ligions sentiment  than  in  Massachusetts  at  that 
time,  which  preserved  the  colony  from  many  per- 
ils. "  Onr  population,"  says  one  of  its  records, 
**  shall  not,  as  some  conjecture  it  will,  prove  an 
anarchic,  and  so  a  common  tirannie,  for  we  are 
exceeding  desirous  to  preserve  every  man  safe 
in  person,  name,  and  estate." 

Society  Ziibrazy  of  New  Tork.  In  1754  the 
first  public  library  established  in  the  English- 
American  colonies  was  founded  in  New  York, 
with  the  avowed  object  of  promoting  a  spirit 
of  inqniry  among  the  people  by  a  loan  of  books 
to  non-subscribers.  Nearly  £600  were  raised, 
and  a  foundation  was  laid  for  an  institntion 
which  still  exists  and  is  an  ornament  and  a 
blessing  to  the  city  of  New  York.  The  trustees 
received  a  charter,  afterwards,  from  Governor 
Tryon.  This  institution  was  named  The  New 
York  Society  Library.  In  1876  it  contained 
sixty-four  thousand  volumes. 

Soldiers'  Bonnty  Lands.  In  testimony  of 
the  ^*  royal  sense  and  appreciation  "  of  the  con- 
duct and  bravery  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  of 
the  English  and  Provincial  armies  who  had 
served  through  the  French  and  Indian  War, 
King  George  III.,  by  proclamation,  in  1763,  com- 
manded and  empowered  the  royal  governors  of 
English  provinces  in  America  to  grant  lands, 
without  fee  or  reward,  to  snch  reduced  officers 
as  had  served  in  America  during  the  late  war, 
and  to  such  private  soldiers  as  had  been,  or 
should  be,  disbanded  in  America  and  were  act- 
ually residing  there,  and  should  personally  ap- 
ply for  the  same,  subject,  at  the  expiration  of 
ten  years,  to  the  same  quit-rents  as  other  lands 
were  subject  to  in  the  province  within  which 
they  were  granted,  and  also  subject  to  the  same 
conditions  of  cultivation  and  improvement  The 
governors  were  ordered  to  grant  to  every  person 
of  the  rank  of  field  officer,  5000  acres ;  to  every 
captain,  3000 ;  to  every  subaltern  or  staff  officer, 
2000 ;  to  every  non-commissioned  officer,  200 ;  to 
every  private,  50. 

"  Solid  South,"  The.  The  Confederate  Con- 
gress having  passed  a  decree  for  silencing  Union 
men  and  making  all  residents  loyal  to  the  Con- 
federate cause  (see  Confederate  St^Uea  Congrest, 
Third  Seetion  of  the),  President  Davis  issued  a 
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proclamation  (Aug.  14, 1861)  in  accordance  witb 
tbe  intent  of  that  decree.  This  and  the  Confisca- 
tion Act  put  the  seal  of  silence  upon  tbe  lips  of 
all  Union  men.  Few  could  leave,  for  obstacles 
were  cast  in  tbeir  way.  To  remain  was  to  ac- 
quiesce in  tbe  new  order  of  tbings,  or  suffer  in- 
tensely from  social  ostracism,  if  not  from  actual 
persecution.  In  East  Tennessee,  where  tbe  ma- 
jority of  tbe  people  were  Unionists,  fearful  per- 
secutions occurred  at  times.  Unionists  were  im- 
prisoned (see  Broumlato,  William  Oannatoay)  and 
tbeir  property  was  plundered.  Very  soon  tbe 
jails  were  filled  witb  loyalists,  and  so  complete- 
ly were  tbe  people  of  that  region  under  tbe  con- 
trol of  armed  Confederates  that,  in  November, 
1861,  Colonel  W.  B.  Wood,  a  Methodist  clergy- 
man from  Alabama,  holding  a  Confederate  mili- 
tary commission,  wrote  to  Judab  P.  Benjamin, 
Secretary  of  War,  at  Richmond :  ''The  rebellion 
[resistance  to  Confederate  rule]  in  East  Tennes- 
see has  been  put  down  in  some  of  tbe  counties, 
and  will  be  effectually  suppressed  in  less  than 
two  weeks.''  After  speaking  of  breaking  up  tbe 
camps  of  tbe  loyalists,  be  said,  *^  It  is  a  farce  to 
arrest  them  and  turn  tliem  over  to  tbe  courts. 
.  .  .  They  really  deserve  tbe  gallows,  and,  if 
consistent  witb  tbe  laws,  ought  speedily  to  re- 
ceive tbeir  deserts."  The  gallows  was  some- 
times used,  and  Union  fugitives,  driven  from 
tbeir  homes,  were  bunted  by  blood-bounds  in 
some  parts  of  Tennessee.*  On  Nov.  20  Colonel 
Wood  wrote  to  Secretary  Benjamin  that  tbe  sen- 
timent of  tbe  people  of  East  Tennessee  was  so 
<*  hostile  to  tbe  Confederate  government  that  it 
was  useless  to  attempt  to  have  them  arrested  aud 
convicted  by  tbe  courts,"  and  recommended  tbe 
summary  trial  of  "  bridge  -  burners  and  spies." 
To  this  letter  Benjamin  replied  (Nov.  25):  "All 
anch  as  can  be  identified  as  having  been  en- 
gaged in  bridge-burning  [to  obstruct  tbe  march 
of  Confederate  raiders]  are  to  be  tried  summa- 
rily by  drum-bead  court-martial,  and,  if  found 
guilty,  executed  on  tbe  spot,  by  banging.  It 
would  be  well  to  leave  tbe  bodies  banging  in 
tbe  vicinity  of  tbe  burned  bridges.  ...  In  no 
case  is  one  of  tbe  men  known  to  be  up  in  arms 
against  the  government  to  be  released  on  any 
pledge  or  oath  of  allegiance.  Tbe  time  for  sncb 
measures  is  past.  They  are  all  to  be  held  as 
prisoners  of  war,  and  held  in  jail  to  tbe  end  of 
tbe  war."  This  spirit  of  the  Confederate  Secre- 
tary of  War,  manifested  in  all  parts  of  the  Con- 
federate service  at  that  time,  produced  a  "  sol- 
id South."  It  was  history  repeated  —  "Order 
reigns  in  Warsaw !" 


*  The  following  ^dvertlaement  appeared  in  tbe  Memphis 
Apptial: 

**  Bu>OD-Houin>8  WAimtD.— We,  the  undersigned,  will  pay 
$6  per  pair  for  fitly  pairs  of  well  bred  hounds,  and  $60  for 
one  pair  of  thoroughbred  blood-hounds,  that  will  take  the 
track  of  a  man.  The  purpose  for  which  these  dogs  are  want- 
ed is  to  chase  the  infernal,  cowardly  Lincoln  bushwharkcrs 
of  Rast  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  (who  have  taken  advantage 
of  the  bosh  to  kill  and  cripple  many  good  soldiers)  to  their 
haunts  and  capture  them.  The  said  hounds  must  be  deliver- 
ed at  Captain  Hammer's  livery  stable  by  the  10th  of  Decem- 
ber neit,  where  a  mustering-ofScer  will  be  present  to  muster 
and  inspect  them. 

•T.  N.  McNatrt. 

"H.  H.  HARRI& 

**  Camp  Oompobt,  Cahpbbll  Go.,  Tshii.  ,  Not.  Itt. " 


Somers  Isles.  A  name  given  to  tbe  Ber- 
mudas, in  compliment  to  Sir  George  Somers, 
one  of  the  commissioners  for  Virginia,  who  was 
wrecked  there  in  1609.  (See  Ftr^^nta,  Colony  of.) 
[These  islands  received  tbeir  present  name  in 
honor  of  Juan  Bermudez,  a  Spaniard,  who  was 
wrecked  upon  one  of  them  in  1522.]  In  1614 
tbe  islands  were  settled  under  a  charter  given 
by  King  James  and  called  Somers  Isles.  In 
1640  a  regular  government  was  established 
there.  Sir  George  Somers  was  sent  there  in 
1610  by  Lord  Delaware  for  provisions ;  but,  by 
tempests,  tbe  ship  was  driven  northward  and 
finally  returned  to  Virginia.  Thence  he  sailed 
again,  and,  after  boisterous  weather  and  great 
fatigue,  reached  tbe  Bermudas,  where  he  died 
in  1611,  when  npwards  of  sixty  years  of  age. 
On  tbe  spot  where  be  died  the  town  of  St. 
George  was  built.  His  heart  and  entrails  were 
buried  in  Bermuda  aud  bis  body  was  sent  to 
England.  In  1620  the  Governor  of  Bermuda 
caused  a  large  marble  slab  to  be  laid  over  tbe 
portion  of  bis  remains  buried  there,  upon  which 
was  cnt  an  epitaph,  written  by  tbe  governor 
himself,  beginning : 

"  In  the  year  1611 
Sir  George  Somen  went  to  heaven; 

and  concluding : 

"  At  last,  his  soul  and  body  having  to  part, 
He  here  bequeathed  his  entrails  and  his  heart" 

Song  of  the  Guillotine.  During  the  pre- 
vailing madness  occasioned  by  the  French  Rev- 
olution (1793),  Tbelwall,  a  celebrated  English 
Jacobin,  wrote  and  put  forth  the  following  song, 
adapted  to  tbe  air  of  ^'  God  save  tbe  King,^'  call- 
ed *'  God  save  the  Guillotine.'' 

"  Ood  save  the  guillotine  I 
Till  England's  king  and  queen 

Her  power  shall  prove; 
Till  each  anointed  knob 
Affords  a  clipping  job, 
Let  no  rude  halter  rob 

The  guillotine. 

*'  France,  let  thy  trumpet  sonnd— 
Tell  all  the  world  around 

How  Capet  fell; 
And  when  great  George's  poll 
Shall  in  the  basket  roll. 
Let  merry  then  control  , 

The  guillotine. 

"When  all  the  sceptred  crew 
Have  paid  their  homage  due 

The  guillotine, 
Let  Freedom's  flag  advance 
Till  all  the  world,  like  France. 
O'er  tyrants'  graves  shall  dance, 

And  peace  begin." 

Joel  Barlow,  an  American,  who  bad  become  a 
radical  French  Democrat,  was  invited  to  a  Ja- 
cobin festival  at  Hamburg,  on  July  4,  1793, 
where  be  furnished  Tbelwall's  song,  at  dinner, 
and  it  was  sung,  with  great  applanse.  It  was 
supposed  to  have  been  written  by  Barlow,  who, 
on  his  return,  was  coldly  received  in  New  Eng- 
land, not  only  on  that  account,  but  because  be 
bad  assisted  Paine  in  publishing  his  Ageof  Rea- 
son, The  song  of  tbe  guillotine  was  republish- 
ed in  Boston. 

Sons  of  Liberty.  At  tbe  period  of  Zenger's 
trial  (1735)  tbe  radical  opponents  of  tbe  royal 
governors  were  called  Sons  of  Liberty ;  but  tbe 
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name  was  not  often  heard  nntil  after  tlie  mem- 
orable speech  in  the  HouBe  of  Commons  (1765) 
of  Colonel  Barr6  against  the  taxation  of  the 
Americans.  In  reply  to  Charles  Townshend's 
assertion  that  the  colonies  had  been  cared  for 
and  uonrished  into  strength  by  the  indulgence 
of  the  British  government,  Barr^  scornfully 
denied  it,  saying  that  care  was  exercised  in 
sending  nnfit  persons  as  governors  to  rnle  over 
them  —  '^men  whose  behavior  on  many  occa- 
sions had  caused  the  blood  of  those  son*  of  lib- 
trty  to  recoil  within  them.''  The  associated  pa- 
triots in  America  instantly  assumed  this  name. 
They  were  chiefly  ardent  young  men,  who  loved 
excitement,  but  who  were  truly  patriotic.  They 
had,  as  a  general  rule,  nothing  to  lose,  let  events 
turn  as  they  might.  Persons  of  consideration 
and  influence,  though  they  generally  favored 
the  acts  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty,  kept  aloof  from 
open  coalition  with  them,  for  prudential  mo- 
tives ;  for  the  combination  appeared  dangerous. 
Their  flrst  business  seemed  to  be  the  intimida- 
tion of  stamp-distributors  and  to  oppose  the  act 
in  every  way ;  but  they  finally,  spreading  wide- 
ly over  the  colonies  from  Massachusetts  to  Geor- 
gia, became  the  most  radical  leaders  in  the  quar- 
rel with  Great  Britain  and  promoters  of  the  war 
for  independence,  in  which  many  of  them  be- 
came distinguished  leaders,  in  the  council  and 
in  the  field. 

Sortie  at  Fort  Bxla.  After  the  terrible  ex- 
plosion and  the  repulse  of  the  British  at  Fort 
Erie  (Aug.  15, 1814),  both  parties  prepared  for  a 
renewal  of  the  contest.  (See  Siege  of  Fort  Erie.) 
Each  was  strengthened  by  reiuforcemeuts,  but 
the  struggle  was  not  agaiu  begun  for  a  month. 
General  Brown  had  recovered  from  his  wound, 
and  was  again  in  command  of  his  army.  The 
fort  was  closely  invested  by  the  British,  but 
Drummond's  force,  lying  upon  low  ground,  was 
greatly  weakened  by  typhoid  fever.  Hearing 
of  this,  Brown  determined  to  make  a  sortie  from 
the  fort.  The  time  appointed  for  its  execution 
was  the  17th  of  September.  He  resolved,  he 
said,  "  to  storm  the  batteries,  destroy  the  can- 
nons, and  roughly  handle  the  brigade  on  duty, 
•before  those  in  reserve  at  the  camp  could  be 
brought  into  action.''  Fortunately  for  the  sal- 
lying troops,  a  thick  fog  obscured  their  move- 
ments as  they  weut  out,  towards  noon,  in  three 
divisions — one  under  General  Porter,  another 
under  James  Miller  (who  had  been  breveted  a 
brigadier),  and  a  third  under  General  Ripley. 
Porter  reached  a  point  within  a  few  rods  of  the 
British  right  wing,  at  near  three  o'clock,  before 
the  movement  was  suspected  by  his  antagonist. 
An  assault  was  immediately  begun.  The  star- 
tled British  on  that  fiank  fell  back,  and  left  the 
Americans  masters  of  the  ground.  Two  batter- 
ies were  then  stormed,  and  were  carried  after  a 
close  struggle  for  thirty  minutes.  This  tri- 
umph was  followed  by  the  capture  of  the  block- 
house in  the  rear  of  the  batteries.  The  garrison 
were  made  prisoners,  the  cannons  and  carriages 
were  destroyed,  and  the  magazine  blown  up. 
Meanwhile,  General  Miller  had  carried  two  oth- 
er batteries  and  block-houses  in  the  rear.  With- 
in forty  minutes  after  Porter  and  Miller  began 


the  attack,  four  batteries,  two  block-honses,  and 
the  whole  line  of  British  in  trench  ments  were  in 
the  hands  of  the  Americans.  Fort  Erie  was 
saved,  with  Buffalo,  and  stores  on  the  Niagara 
fh>utier,  by  this  snccessful  sortie.  In  the  space 
of  an  honr  the  hopes  of  Drummond  were  blast- 
ed, the  fruits  of  the  labor  of  fifty  days  were  de- 
stroyed, and  his  force  reduced  by  at  least  one 
thousand  men.  Public  honors  were  awarded  to 
Brown,  Porter,  and  Ripley.  Congress  presented 
each  with  a  gold  medal.  (See  p.  1317.)  To  the 
chief  commander  (Brown),  of  whom  it  was  said, 
"  no  enterprise  which  he  nndertook  ever  failed," 
the  corporation  of  New  York  gave  the  freedom 
of  the  city  in  a  gold  box.  (See  Freedom  of  a 
City. )  The  Governor  of  New  York  (D.  D.  Tomp- 
kins) presented  to  him  an  elegant  sword.  The 
states  of  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Sonth  Caro- 
lina, and  Georgia  each  gave  Ripley  tokens  of 
their  appreciation  of  his  services. 

Sonltf,  Pierre,  was  bom  at  Castillon,  in  the 
Pyrenees,  in  1801 ;  died  in  New  Orleans,  March 
14,  1870.  His  father  was  a  lieutenant-general 
in  the  army  of  the  French  Republic  Pierre, 
destiued  for  the  Church,  prepared  by  study  at 
the  Jesuits'  College  at  Toulouse  and  at  Bor- 
deaux. Engaged  in  a  conspiracy  against  the 
returned  Bourbons  (1816),  the  plot  was  discov- 
ered, and  he  lived  more  than  a  year  in  the  guise 
of  a  shepherd.  Permitted  to  return,  he  assist- 
ed in  the  establishment  of  a  republican  news- 
paper at  Paris,  for  the  utterances  of  which  he 
was  condemned  to  prison  at  St.  Pelagic,  bnt  es- 
caped to  England,  and  from  thence  came  to  Bal- 
timore. In  the  fall  of  1825  he  went  to  New  Or- 
leans, where  he  became  a  very  eminent  lawyer; 
was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  in  1847, 
where  he  served  eight  years,  always  takiug 
ground  in  favor  of  the  most  extreme  views  on 
slavery  and  state  supremacy.  In  1853  Presi- 
dent Pierce  appointed  him  minister  to  Spaiu, 
where  he  soon  became  involved  in  a  quarrel 
with  Bi.  Turgot,  the  French  ambassador,  whom 
he  severely  wounded  in  a  duel.  Having  taken 
a  high-handed  measure  in  reference  to  a  treaty 
for  reciprocity  of  trade  between  the  Uuited 
States  and  Cuba,  he  joined  in  the  Ostend  Con- 
ference, and  was  one  of  the  framers  of  the  Os- 
tend Manifesto  (which  see).  Mr.  Soul^  returned 
to  the  Uuited  States  in  1855,  and  in  18G2  be 
was  arrested  by  General  Bntler  for  disloyalty 
to  the  government,  and  confined  several  months 
in  Fort  Lafayette,  New  York.  He  was  released 
on  condition  that  he  shonld  leave  the  country. 
He  returned  to  New  Orleans  a  few  months  before 
bis  death. 

Soulouque,  Fausttn,  Emperor  of  Hayti,  was 
born  a  slave,  in  the  southern  part  of  Santo  Duroin- 
go,  in  1789 ;  died  in  Jamaica,  W.  I.,  Ang.  6, 1867. 
He  was  made  fi-ee,  by  the  decree  of  the  French 
government,  in  1790,  and  took  part  in  the  negro 
insurrection  against  the  French  in  1803.  He 
WAS  a  skilful  military  leader,  as  captain,  nn- 
dcr  Boyer,  in  1820 ;  as  colonel,  under  Herard,  in 
1844,  and  as  brigadier-general,  under  Guerrier, 
in  1845.  While  two  candidates  for  the  presi- 
dency of  Hayti  were  disputing  and  plotting, 
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the  Senate  nnexpectedly  elected  Soulonque  to 
the  office,  March  1,  1847.  As  soou  as  he  Was 
seated  in  office  he  begau  to  pursue  a  system  of 
terrorism  towards  the  citizens,  who  were  pro- 
scribed, executed,  and  their  property  confiscat- 


ed. He  unsnccessfnlly  attempted  to  snbjngate 
the  Republic  of  Santo  Domingo.  Ostensibly  by 
the  will  of  the  people,  he  restored  the  empire  in 
his  own  person  in  1849,  having  been  chosen  em- 
peror in  August.    On  April  18,  1852,  he  was 
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crowned  with  great  pomp,  imitating  the  cere- 
monial at  the  crowning  of  Napoleon  L  While 
repeating  his  attempt,  in  1855,  to  snbdue  Santo 
Domingo,  he  was  thoroughly  defeated  by  San- 
tana.  Other  misfortunes  followed,  and  in  1858, 
when  there  was  general  discontent  throughout 
Hay  ti, General  Geffrard, an  enterprising  mulatto, 
led  a  rebellion,  and  was  recognized  as  President 
of  Hayti  by  the  officials.  Soulouque  fled  to  Ja- 
maica (January,  1859)  in  a  British  vessel,  and 
resided  there. 

South  Carolina.  A  state  constitution  was 
first  adop^  in  South  Carolina  March  26,  1776, 
and  the  national  Constitution  was  ratified  by 
that  state  May  23,  1788.  Great  political  agita- 
tion existed  in  the  state  from  18^  to  1833,  there 
being  strong  opposition  to  the  high  tariff  upon 
importations  imposed  by  the  national  govern- 
ment. Immediately  after  the  presidential  elec- 
tion in  1832,  a  state  convention  met  (Novem- 
ber), and  adopted  unanimously  a  '^nullification 
on! i nance"  (see  XuUifioatUm),  which  pronounced 
the  tai-ifl'  '^  null,  void,  and  no  law,  nor  binding 
on  this  state,  its 
officers  and  citi- 
Eens,"  and  prohib- 
ited the  payment 
of  duties  on  im- 
ports imposed  by 
that  law  within 
the  state  after  Feb. 
1,1833.  It  was  de- 
clared that  no  ap- 
peal in  the  matter 
should  be  made  to 
the  Supreme  Court 
of  theUnited  States 
against  the  validity  of  an  act  of  the  Legislat- 
ure to  that  effect,  and  that,  should  the  na- 
tional goveninient  attempt  to  enforce  the  law 
thus  nullified,  or  interfere  with  the  foreign  com- 
merce of  the  state,  the  people  of  South  Caro- 
lina wonld  *^  hold  themselves  absolved  from 
all  further  obligations  to  maintain  or  preserve 
their  political  connection  with  the  people  of 
the  other  states."  This  was  an  assertion  of 
the  doctrine  of  state  supremacy  pure  and  sim- 
ple. It  was  approved  by  the  governor  (Rob- 
ert Y.  Hayne  [which  see])  in  his  message  to  the 
Legislature,  and  that  body  took  measures  to 
give  practical  effect  to  the  ordinance.  Presi- 
dent Jackson  met  the  vital  issue  boldly  and 
promptly,  in  fk  proclamation  which  made  the 
iiullifiers  pause;  and,  during  the  ensuing  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  a  compromise  tariff  was  passed, 
which  allayeil  feeling  and  postponed  civil  war. 
(See  Nullification,)  A  more  fatal  political  ex- 
citement began  in  South  Carolina  in  1860,  when 
Abraham  Lincoln,  the  Republican  candidate  for 
President  of  the  United  States,  was  elected. 
Threats  of  se<;eding  from  the  Union  had  been 
made  at  the  Deniocnitic  National  Convention  in 
Charleston  (which  see),  and  immediately  after 
the  election  a  call  was  made  for  a  state  conven- 
tion, which  assembled  first  at  Columbia,  and 
then  at  Charleston,  and  on  Dec.  20, 1860,  passed 
an  ordinance  of  secession.  (See  South  Carolina 
Ordinance  of  Secession ,  Signing  of  the.)    A  few 
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days  afterwards  civil  war  was  begun  in  the 
harbor  of  Charleston,  by  the  filing  on  a  steamer 
in  the  employ  of  the  national  government.  (See 
Star  of  the  Weet  fired  upon  and  Fort  Sumter,  First 
Gun  fired  at,)  South  Carolina  was  officially  pro- 
claimed to  be  a  ''sovereign  nation,"  and  the 
public  property  of  the  national  government 
within  its  borders  was  speedily  seized.  Final- 
ly, in  April,  1861,  citizens  of  South  Carolina  at- 
tacked Fort  Snmter,  and  compelled  its  evacua- 
tion by  national  troops,  and  for  about  four  yean 
afterwards  kept  up  a  warfare  upon  the  life  of 
the  Republic.  At  the  close  of  the  war  a  pro- 
visional governor  was  appointed  (June  30, 1865) 
by  the  President  for  South  Carolina,  and  in 
September  a  state  convention,  at  Columbia,  re- 
pealed the  ordinance  of  secession,  and  declared 
slavery  abolished.  In  October  James  L.  Orr 
was  chosen  governor,  with  other  state  officers, 
and  the  government  passed  into  their  hands 
Dec.  25, 1865.  This  government  continued  un- 
til superseded  (March,  1867)  by  military  gov- 
ernment. South  and  North  Carolina  being  in- 
cluded in  one  military  district.  On  Jan.  14, 
1868,  at  a  convention  composed  of  thirty-four 
white  people  and  sixty-three  colored,  a  consti- 
tution was  adopted,  which  was  ratified  at  an 
election  in  April,  1869,  by  a  large  majority. 
Members  of  the  Legislature  (seventy-two  white 
and  eighty-five  colored)  and  representatives  in 
Congress  were  chosen.  Reorganization  was 
practically  completed  on  the  ratification  of  the 
Foni-teeuth  Amendment,  by  the  withdrawal  of 
the  military  authorities  on  the  13th  of  July, 
1868.  The  Legislature  ratified  the  Fifteenth 
Amendment  of  the  national  Constitution  March 
11,  1869. 

South  Carolina  Commlairionera  in  Waah- 
ingtx>n.  On  Dec.  21,  1860,  the  Sonth  Carolina 
Secession  Convention  appointed  Robert  W.  Barn- 
well, James  H.  Adams,  and  James  L.  Orr  com- 
missioners to  proceed  to  Washington  to  treat 
for  the  possession  of  the  public  property  within 
the  limits  of  their  stat«,  which  was  speedily 
seized.  They  arrived  in  Washington  Dec.  26, 
and,  evidently  expecting  to  stay  long  as  am- 
bassadors of  their  "sovereign  state,"  took  pos- 
session of  the  house  of  a  widow  on  K  Street, 
which  Mr.  Trescott  had  hired  for  them,  as  a  min- 
isterial residence,  with  servants  and  other  nec- 
essaries for  carrying  on  a  domestic  establish- 
ment. On  the  day  after  their  arrival  they  heard 
of  the  movement  of  Anderson.  (See  Anderson 
in  Fort  Sumter.)  On  the  28th  they  addressed  a 
formal  diplomatic  letter  to  the  President,  drawn 
up  by  Orr,  informing  him  of  their  official  author- 
ity to  treat  for  the  delivery,  by  the  United  States, 
of  all  forts  and  other  public  property  in  Sonth 
Carolina  to  the  authorities  of  that  "  sovereign 
state."  They  also  furnished  him  with  a  copy 
of  the  Ordinance  of  Secession.  They  nrged  the 
President  to  immediately  withdraw  all  the  na- 
tional troops  from  Charleston  harbor,  because 
they  were  "a  standing  menace."  The  Presi- 
dent was  highly  offended  by  the  arrogance  of 
the  commissioners,  acting  under  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  case,  and  the  best  friends 
of  the  country  urged  him  to  arrest  them ;  but. 
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soothed  by  his  fears,  he  replied  to  them  cour- 
teously (Dec.  30),  and  expressed  a  willingness  to 
lay  before  Congress  any  proposition  they  might 
make.  To  recognize  their  state  as  a  foreign 
power  wonld  be  usurpation  on  his  part,  and 
he  should  refer  the  whole  matter  to  Congress. 
He  denied  ever  having  made  any  agreement 
with  members  of  Congress  from  South  Carolina 
to  withhold  reinforcements  from  the  forts  at 
Charleston,  or  any  pledge  to  do  so,  which  Will- 
iam Porcher  Miles  asserted  had  been  done.  He 
alluded  to  the  seizure  of  the  arsenal  at  Cliarles- 
tou,  and  gave  them  to  understand  that  he  should 
defend  Fort  Sumter.  Two  days  later  the  com- 
missioners replied  to  this,  in  a  long  and  ex- 
tremely insulting  letter,  in  which  they  charged 
the  President  with  perfidy,  and  tannted  him  with 
dereliction  of  duty.  The  President  made  no 
reply,  but  returned  the  letter  to  the  commis- 
sioners endorsed — "This  paper,  just  presented 
to  the  President,  is  of  such  a  character  that  he 
declines  to  receive  it."  This  occurred  ou  New- 
year's  day,  1861.  The  excitement  in  Washing- 
ton was  very  great.  Few  calls  were  made  on 
the  Preisideut  that  day.  Unionists  and  Seces- 
sionists, having  lost  confidence  in  him,  refused 
to  shake  hands  with  him.  Secession  cockades, 
worn  by  men  and  women,  multiplied  in  the 
streets.  Fully  fifty  Union  flags  were  displayed ; 
and  that  night  a  large  police  force  was  detailed 
to  guard  the  house  of  the  commissioners.  Hav- 
ing occupied  the  ministerial  residence  on  K 
Street  ten  days,  the  commissioners  left,  and  re- 
turned to  South  Cnroliua. 

South  Carolina  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
denoe.  Charles  G.  Memminger,  afterwards  the 
"Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  Confederate 
States  of  America,''  reported  to  the  Secession  Con- 
vention of  South  Carolina  a  "  Declaration  of  the 
Causes  which  justify  the  Secession  of  South  Car- 
olina from  the  Federal  Government."  Various 
causes  were  specified,  among  which  was  "  a  sec- 
tional combination  for  the  subversion  of  the 
Constitution  "  in  the  North ;  but  it  is  remarka- 
ble that  in  no  word  was  fhe  national  govern- 
ment charged  with  the  slightest  actual  wrong- 
doing. It  ended  with  the  concluding  words  of 
the  great  Declaration  of  Independence.  It  was 
a  supplement  to  an  "  Address  of  the  People  of 
South  Carolina  to  the  People  of  the  Slave-hold- 
ing States,"  prepared  by  R.  Barnwell  Rhett,  in 
which  they  declared,  "  All  we  demand  of  other 
people  is  to  be  let  alone  to  work  out  our  own 
high  destinies.  United  together,  and  we  must 
be  the  most  independent,  as  we  are  the  most  im- 
portant, among  the  nations  of  the  world.  Unit- 
ed together,  and  we  must  be  a  great,  free,  and 
prosperous  people,  whose  renown  must  spread 
throughout  the  civilized  world,  and  pass  down, 
we  trust,  to  remotest  ages.  We  ask  you  to  join 
as  in  forming  a  confederacy  of  slave-holding 
states."  At  about  the  same  time  the  governor 
of  South  Carolina  (Pickens)  issued  a  proclama- 
tion declaring  that  "  South  Carolina  is,  and  has 
a  right  to  be,  a  separate,  sovereign,  free,  and  in- 
dependent state,  and  vested  with  all  the  pow- 
ers of  such  a  state,"  and  declared  the  proclama- 
tion to  be  given  under  his  hand,  on  the  24th  day 


of  December,  1860,  "  and  in  the  eighty-fifth  year 
of  the  sovereignty  antl  independence  of  South 
Carolina.'*  Then  the  Charleston  newspapers 
published  intelligence  from  all  the  states  in  the 
Uuion  under  the  head  of  "  Foreign  News,"  and 
a  small  medal  was  struck  iu  commemoration  of 
the  great  act  of  sep- 
aration. The  gov- 
ernor was  author- 
ized to  receive  am- 
bassadors, minis- 
ters, consuls,  etc., 
from  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

South  Carolina 
Flag  and  Medal 
(1861).  On  the  day 
when  the  South  Car- 
olina Ordinance  of 
Secession  was  pass- 
ed, the  convention 
adopted  a  new  banner  for  the  empire.  It  was 
composed  of  red  and  blue  silk,  the  former  being 
the  ground  of  the  standard,  and  the  latter,  in 
the  form  of  a  cross,  bearing  fifteeu  stars.  The 
larger  star  was  for  South  Carolina.  In  one  up- 
per corner  was  a  white  crescent  moon,  and  in  the 
other  a  pal  met  to- tree.  A  small  medal  was  also 
struck  to  commemorate  the  important' event. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA  FLAG. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA  MEDAL. 

South  Carolina  Flag  in  the  Revolution. 

When  a  portion  of  Colonel  Moultrie's  regiment 
had  taken  possession  of  Fort  Johnson  (which 
see),  he  was  requested  to  devise  a  banner.  The 
standard  military  uniform  of  the  colony  was 
blue,  and  the  first  and  second  regiments  wore 
a  silver  crescent  on  the  fronts  of  their  caps ; 
he  therefore  ordered  a  large  flag  of  blue  silk, 
with  a  simple  white  or  silver  crescent  on  the 
right-hand  corner. 

South  Carolina,  Occupation  of,  by  the 
British  (1780).  On  the  fall  of  Charleston,  Clin- 
ton sent  three  expeditions  into  the  interior  to 
secure  the  submission  of  the  state.  One,  under 
Cornwallis,  marched  up  the  Santee  towards 
Pamden  ;  another,  under  Lieutenant -colonel 
Cruger,  was  ordered  to  penetrate  the  country 
as  far  as  Fort  Ninety-six;  and  a  third,  under 
Lieutenant-colonel  Brown,  marched  up  to  and 
took  post  at  Augnsta,  in  Georgia.  On  his  march, 
Cornwallis  despatched  Tarleton  to  capture  a 
Virginia  force  under  Colonel  Buford,  fleeing  up 
the  north  side  of  the  Santee.  (See  Bnford'a  De- 
feat.) Clinton  issued  a  circular  calling  upon 
those  loyally  disposed  to  form  a  militia  to  up- 
hold the  royal  authority.  A  proclamation  fol- 
lowed (May  22),  threatening  great  severity  and 
couflscatiou  of  property  as  a  penalty  for  appear- 
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ing  in  arms  against  the  kiug;  and  a  second  one 
(June  1)  offered  pardon  to  all  excepting  a  few 
who  had  caused  the  execution  of  offending  loyal- 
ists. No  resistance  was  made  to  the  march  of 
the  expeditions  through  the  state.  By  a  proc- 
lamation (June  3, 1780),  no  alternative  was  al- 
lowed the  inhabitants  but  to  take  an  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  crown  or  to  be  treated  as  ene- 
mies of  the  sovereign.  The  conquest  of  South 
Carolina  being  completed,  Sir  Henry  returned 


Deo.  20, 1860  (see  South  Carolina  8eee$tUm  Comten- 
tion)f  was  signed  the  same  evening  in  the  ball 
of  the  South  Carolina  Institute,  in  the  presence 
of  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  state. 
When  the  convention  a4Jounied  for  dinner  at 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  went  in  regu- 
lar procession  from  St.  Andrew's  Hall,  they  were 
cheered  by  the  populace,  and  the  chimes  of  St 
Michael's  Chui*ch  pealed  forth  Auld  Lang  Syne 
and  other  airs.     At  seven  o'clock  they  reassem- 
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to  New  York,  leaving  Com  wall  is,  with  four  thou- 
sand troo])8,  to  hold  South  Carolina  in  subjec- 
tion. There  was  then  (June,  1780)  only  a  sin- 
gle Continental  regiment  (Porterfield's  Virginia) 
in  the  whole  Southern  Department,  extending 
from  the  Roanoke  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

South  Carolina  Ordinance  of  Secession, 
Signing  of  the.  The  South  Carolina  Ordi- 
nance of  Secession,  adopted  by  the  couveutiou 


bled  in  the  hall  of  the  Institute  for  the  purpose 
of  signing  it.  Tho  onlinance  had  been  eugroes- 
ed  on  parchment,  twenty -five  by  thirty-three 
inches  in  size,  with  the  great  seal  of  South  Car- 
olina attached.  The  governor  and  his  council 
and  both  branches  of  the  Legislature  were  pres- 
ent, and  the  hall  was  densely  crowded  with  ni«?u 
and  women  of  Charleston.  Back  of  the  presi- 
dent's chair  was  suspended  a  banner,  composed 
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of  cotton  cloth,  with  devices  painted  in  water- 
colors  by  a  Charl^tou  artist  named  Alexander. 
The  base  of  the  design  was  a  mass  of  broken 
and  disordered  blocks  of  stone,  on  each  of  which 
were  the  name  and  aims  of  a  free-labor  state. 
Rising  from  this  mass  were  two  columns  of  per- 
fect and  symmetrical  blocks  of  stone,  connected 
by  an  arch  of  the  same  material,  on  each  of 
which,  fifteen  in  number,  were  seen  the  name 
and  coat-of-arms  of  a  slave-labor  state.  South 
Carolina  formed  the  key-stone  of  the  arch,  on 
which  stood  a  statue  of  Calhoun  leaning  npon 
a  trunk  of  a  palmetto-tree,  and  holding  a  scn)ll 
bearing  the  wonls  **  Truth,  Justice,  and  the 
Constitution."  On  each  side  of  the  statue  were 
allegorical  figures  of  Faith  and  Hope.  Beyond 
each  of  these  was  a  North  American  Indian 
with  a  rifie.  In  the  space  formed  by  the  two 
columns  and  the  arch  was  the  device  of  the  seal 
and  flag  of  South  Carolina — namely,  a  palmetto- 
tree,  with  a  rattlesnake  coiled  around  its  trunk, 
and  at  its  base  a  park  of  cannons  and  some  em- 
blems of  state  commerce.  On  a  ribbon  flutter- 
ing from  the  body  of  the  tree  were  the  words 
'*  Southern  Republic.''  Over  the  whole  design 
were  fifteen  stars  in  the  segment  of  a  circle,  the 
(then)  number  of  the  slave-labor  states.  Un- 
derneath all,  in  large  letters,  were  the  words 
''Built  from  the  Ruins."  So  it  was  that  the 
South  Carolina  State  Convention  proclaimed  to 
the  world,  at  the  moment  when  they  signed  the 
Ordinance  of  Secession,  their  determination  to 
lay  the  Republic  in  ruius,  and  npon  these  ruins 
to  construct  an  empire  whose  corner-stone 
should  be  human  slavei*y.  On  each  side  of  the 
platform  on  which  the  president  sat  was  a  real 
palmetto  -  tree.  After  the  signature  of  every 
member  of  the  convention  was  affixed  to  the 
ordinance  the  venerable  Rev.  Dr.  Bachman  ad- 
vanced to  the  front  of  the  platform  and  uttered 
a  petition  to  Almighty  God  for  his  blessing  and 
favor  on  the  act.  Then  the  president  stepped 
forward,  read  and  exhibited  the  instrument  to 
the  people,  and  said,  '*  The  Ordinance  of  Seces- 
sion has  been  signed,  and  I  proclaim  the  State 
of  South  Carolina  an  independent  common- 
wealth." A  great  shout  of  exultation  went  up 
from  the  multitude.  So  closed  the  first  great 
act  of  the  American  Civil  War. 

South  CaxoUna  Preparing  for  Seoeaaion? 
On  the  day  when  Lincoln  was  elected  (Nov.  5, 
1860)  the  South  Carolina  Legislature  assembled 
at  Columbia,  when  Joint  resolutions  of  both 
houses  providing  for  a  state  convention  to 
consider  the  withdrawal  of  the  state  from  the 
Union  were  ofiei-ed.  Some  of  the  more  cau- 
tions members  counselled  delay,  and  to  wait  for 
the  co-operation  of  other  states,  but  this  advice 
was  condemned  by  more  zealous  members.  ''  If 
we  wait  for  co-operation,"  said  one  of  them, 
''slavery  and  state  rights  will  be  abandoned; 
state  sovereignty  and  the  cause  of  the  South 
lost  forever."  James  Chestnut,  then  a  memlier 
of  the  United  States  Si>nate,  recommended  im- 
mediate secession  ;  and  W.  W.  Boyce,  a  member 
of  the  national  House  of  Representatives,  said, 
"I  think  the  only  policy  for  us  is  to  arm  as 
soon  as  we  receive  authentic  intelligence  of  the 
n.— 34 


election  of  Lincoln.  It  is  for  South  Carolina, 
in  the  quickest  manner  and  by  the  most  direct 
means,  to  withdraw  from  the  Union."  In  the 
course  of  the  debate  the  fact  came  out  that 
emissaries  had  already  been  sent  from  the 
Southern  States  to  Europe  to  prepare  the  way 
for  aid  and  recognition  of  the  contemplatod 
"Southern  Confederacy"  by  foreign  govern- 
ments; and  that  France  had  made  propositions 
for  the  aiTangement  of  such  relations  between 
that  country  and  the  government  about  to  be 
established  in  South  Carolina  as  would  insure 
to  the  former  such  a  supply  of  cotton  for  the 
future  as  its  increasing  demand  for  that  article 
would  require.  On  Nov.  12  the  Legislature 
passed  an  act  authorizing  a  state  convention. 
That  LegiHlature  also  declared  that  a  "  sover- 
eign state  of  the  Union  had  a  right  to  secede 
from  it;  that  the  states  of  the  Union  are  not 
subordinate  to  the  national  government,  were 
not  create<l  by  it,  and  do  not  belong  to  it ;  that 
th€y  created  the  national  goveniinent ;  that  from 
them  it  derives  its  powers;  that  to  them  it  is 
responsible ;  and  that  when  it  abuses  the  tnist 
reposed  in  it  they,  as  equal  sovereigns,  have  a 
right  to  resume  the  powers  respectively  dele- 
gated to  it  by  them.  (See  State  Supremacy  and 
Besoltttiansof^.) 

South  Carolina  Secession  Convention.  As 
soon  as  the  Legislature  of  South  Carolina  au- 
thorized (Nov.  12,  I860)  a  state  convention,  ora- 
tors of  every  grade  went  out  to  harangue  the 
people  in  all  parts  of  the  state.  Every  speech 
was  burdened  with  complaints  of  "wrongs  suf- 
fered by  South  Carolina  in  the  Union."  .  The 
organ  of  tiie  Secessionists  in  Charleston  called 
npon  all  natives  of  South  Carolina  in  the  army 
and  navy  to  violate  their  oaths — to  resign  their 
commissions  and  join  in  the  revolt.  "The 
mother  looks  to  her  sons  to  protect  her  from 
outrage,"  said  this  fiery  newspaiier  (the  Charles- 
ton Mercury) ;  "  she  is  sick  of  the  Union— dis- 
guste<l  with  it  upon  any  terms  within  the 
range  of  the  widest  possibility."  This  was  re- 
sponded to  by  the  resignation  of  many  South 
Carolinians;  and  the  leaders  in  the  revolution- 
ary movement  declai'ed  that  "not  a  son  of  that 
state  would  prove  loyal  to  the  old  flag."  They 
commended  the  course  of  Lieutenant  J.  R.  Ham- 
ilton, a  South  Carolinian  and  member  of  the 
United  States  Navy,  who  issued  a  circular  let- 
ter to  his  "fel low-Southerners"  in  the  marine 
service,  expatiating  much  upon  honor,  and  say- 
ing, "  What  the  South  asks  of  yon  now  is  to 
bring  ivith  you  every  ship  and  man  you  can,  that 
we  may  use  them  against  the  oppressors  of  our 
liberties  and  the  enemies  of  our  aggravated  but 
united  people."  Vigilance  committees  were  or- 
ganized to  discover  and  suppress  every  anti- 
secession  sentiment  and  movement  in  South 
Carolina.  These  committees,  clothed  with  pow- 
er, were  called  "  Guardians  of  Southern  Rights." 
Their  officers  possessed  full  authority  to  decide 
all  qncstious  brought  before  them,  and  their  de- 
cision was  "  final  and  conclusive."  Their  pa- 
trols were  authorized  to  arrest  and  bring  before 
the  committees  all  suspected  white  men,  and  to 
suppress  all  gatherings  of  negroes.    It  was  un- 
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der  sncb  circomstanoes  that  the  election  of 
menibere  of  the  convention  was  held,  and  the 
Charleston  Mrrcnnf  vras  enabled  to  say  to  the 
officers  of  the  army  and  navy  natives  of  that 
state  it  was  calling  home,  *'Yon  need  have  no 
more  doubt  of  South  Carolina's  going  oat  of 
the  Union  than  of  the  world's  turning  round. 
JCvenf  man  that  goes  to  the  oonrmtion  %nll  be  a 
pledged  man — pledged  for  immediate  separate 
state  secession  in  any  event  whatever.''  This 
promise  was  uttered  before  the  members  of  the 
convention  had  been  chosen.  They  were  chosen 
Dec.  3, 1860.  They  met  at  Columbia,  the  capital 
of  the  state,  on  the  17th,  and  chose  David  F. 
Jamison  president.     The  great  prevalence  of 
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the  small-pox  there  caused  the  delegates  to  ad- 
journ to  Charleston,  where  they  proceede<l  at 
ouce  to  business.  They  chose  several  commit- 
tees, one  of  which  was  to  draft  an  ordinance  of 
secession.  J.  A.  Inglis  was  chairman  of  that 
committee,  and  on  Dec.  20  reported  the  follow- 
ing ordinance :  "  We,  the  people  of  the  Stat«  of 
South  Carolina,  in  ccmvention  assembletl,  do  de- 
clare and  ortlnin,  and  it  is  hereby  declared  and 
ordained,  that  the  ordinance  adopted  by  us  in 
convention  on  the  23d  day  of  May,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundi'ed  and 
eighty-eight,  whereby  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  was  ratified,  and  also  all  acts  and 
parts  of  acts  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
state  ratifying  amendments  of  the  said  Consti- 
tution, are  hereby  repealed,  and  the  union  now 
subsisting  between  South  Carolina  and  other 
states  under  the  name  of  the  United  States  of 
America  is  hereby  dissolved."  This  onlinance 
had  been  framed  at  the  house  of  Edmund  Khett, 
at  Beaufort,  B.C., some  time  before,  and  the  com- 
mittee to  report  it  had  been  selected  with  Mr. 
Liglis  at  its  head.  The  ordinance,  reported  at 
noon  Dec.  20,  1860,  was  adopted  just  forty-five 
minutes  after  it  was  snbmitted  to  the  conven- 
tion. There  was  no  debate,  for  every  man  was 
pledged  to  vote  for  it.  The  one  hundred  and 
sixty -nine  members  of  the  convention  were 
then  assembled  in  St.  Andrew's  Hall,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  they 
shonld  go  in  procession  to  Institute  Hall  and 
sign  "  the  great  act  of  deliverance  and  liberty." 


It  was  done.     (See  South  Carolina  Ordinance  of 
Seceseionj  Signing  of  the.) 

Sonth  Carolina,  State  Goverxmekt  formed 
IN  (1776).  Following  the  example  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, the  convention  of  South  Carolina  resolveil 
itself  into  an  assembly  (March  24, 1776)  and  chose 
from  its  own  hotly  a  legislative  council  of  thir- 
teen members.  John  Rutltnlge  was  chosen  pres- 
ident, and  Henry  Laurens  vice-president.  A  ju- 
diciary was  organ ijMtd, and  William  Henry  Dray- 
ton api>ointe4l  chief-Justice.  This  government 
was  formed  to  last  only  during  the  war. 

South  Caix>Una,THK  Colony  of,  was  one  of  the 
original  thirt'Oen  states  of  the  Union.  It  is  sup- 
posed by  some  that  Verazzani  visite<l  its  coast  in 
1524.  D'Allyon  was  there  in  1520  (see  America, 
Discoverer*  o/);  but  the  first  attempt  to  colonize 
that  region  was  ma<le  by  John  Ribanlt,  at  the 
head  of  some  Huguenots,  in  1568.  (See  Huguenots 
in  America.)  The  region  was  granted  to  eight  of 
the  favorites  of  CInirles  II.,  in  1663  (see  SorA 
Carolina^  The  Colony  of),  and  in  1670  they  nent 
three  ships  witli  emigrants,  under  the  direction 
of  Sir  William  Sayle  and  Joseph  West,  to  plant  ;i 
colony  below  Cape  Fear.  They  entered  Port  Roy- 
al Sound,  landed  on  Beaufort  Island,  on  the  spot 
where  the  Huguenots  had  dwelt,  and  there  Saylo 
died,  in  1671.  The  immigrants  soon  afterwardn 
abandoned  Beanfort,  entered  Charleston  harbor, 
went  up  the  Ashley  River,  and  seated  themselves 
on  its  banks,  a  few  miles  above  the  site  of  Charles- 
ton. West  exercised  the  authority  of  chief-mag- 
istrate until  the  arrival  of  Governor  Sir  John 
Yeamans,  in  December,  1671,  with  fifty  families 
and  a  large  number  of  slaves  from  Barbadoes. 
The  next  year  representative  government  wax 
established,  under  the  title  of  the  Carteret  Coun- 
ty Colony — BO  called  in  honor  of  Sir  George  Car- 
teret. Ten  years  afterwards  the  colony  removed 
to  Oyster  Point,  ut  the  junction  of  the  Ashley  and 
Cooper  rivers,  and  there  the  city  of  Charleston 
was  founded.  Very  soon  afterwanls  some  Dutch 
families,  dissatisfied  with  English  mle  at  New 
York,  went  to  Sonth  Carolina,  and  planted  them- 
selves along  the  Edisto  and  Santee  rivers.  Like 
the  settlers  in  North  Carolina,  those  of  the  Sonth- 
em  colony  refused  to  be  governed  by  the  consti- 
tution framed  by  Shaftesbury  and  Locke.  (See 
Fundamental  Constitutions.)  Political  and  relig- 
ions quarrels  distracted  the  colony  a  long  time, 
and  finally  the  coast  Indians  made  raids  npoii 
them,  plundering  the  plantations  of  grain  and 
cattle,  and  menacing  the  inhabitants.  They 
were  subdued  in  1680.  In  1690  a  large  nnmber 
of  Huguenots,  or  French  Protestants,  settled  in 
the  colony,  and  afterwards  a  considerable  nnm- 
ber of  Swiss,  Irish,  and  German  emigrants  made 
their  way  to  South  Carolina.  The  people  wen^ 
often  in  opposition  to  the  proprietary  mler^. 
They  broke  into  open  reliellion,  and,  in  1690, 
the  popular  Assembly  imi>eached  and  banished 
Governor  John  Colleton.  While  this  turbulencii 
prevailed,  Seth  Sotliel  arrived,  pursuant  to  hiM 
sentence  of  banishment  from  North  Carohua, 
and  the  people  unanimously  chose  him  for  gov- 
ernor. For  two  years  he  plundered  and  op- 
pressed them,  when  he,  too,  was  deposed  and 
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banisbed.  Philip  Lndwell  came  to  re-establish 
the  authority  of  the  proprietors,  bnt  the  people, 
thoroughly  aroused,  resolved  not  to  tolenite  even 
so  gooil  a  man  as  he.  He  tried  to  enforce  the  Fun- 
damental Constitutions,  but  soon  gladly  with- 
drew from  the  turbulent  community.  The  good 
Quaker,  John  Archdale,  came  in  1695  as  govern- 
or, and  by  his  mild  republican  rule  made  the 
people  happy.  In  1702  Governor  Moore  led  an 
expedition  against  the  Spaniards  at  St  Augus- 
tine. It  was  unsuccessful,  and  burdened  the 
colony  with  a  debt  of  more  tban  $26,000,  for  the 
payment  of  which  they  issued  bills  of  credit  for 
the  first  time.  Moore  conducted  a  more  suc- 
cessful expedition  against  the  Appalachian  In- 
dians (who  were  in  league  with  the  Spanianls) 
in  1703.  Their  whole  territory  in  Greorgia  was 
made  tributary  to  the  South  Carolinians.  This 
cause  of  excitement  had  just  passed  by,  when 
the  proprietors  attempted  to  establish  tlie  An- 
glican Church  ritual  as  the  state  method  of  wor- 
ship in  South  Carolina.  The  Assembly  passed 
acts  to  that  effect,  and  Dissenters  were  excluded 
from  all  public  offices.  This  being  a  violation 
of  chartered  rights,  the  British  ministry  com- 
pelled tlie  Colonial  Assembly  to  repeal  the  law 
(1706),  but  the  Church  party  remained  domi- 
nant. French  and  Spanish  war-vessels  eutei-ed 
Charleston  harbor  with  troops,  to  capture  the 
province  and  annex  it  to  the  Spanish  domain 
of  Florida ;  but  they  were  repulsed,  with  great 
loss.  A  few  years  later  there  was  a  general 
Indian  confederacy  formed,  to  exterminate  the 
white  people  of  South  Carolina.  They  came 
upon  the  South  Carolinians  from  Georgia,  the 
west,  and  from  North  Carolina,  thirsting  for 
vengeance;  bnt,  after  several  severe  encoun- 
ters, the  South  Carolinians  were  victorious. 
The  proprietors  appearing  indiffereut  to  the 
sufferings  of  the  colonists,  the  people  arose  in 
their  might  in  1719,  deposed  the  proprietary 
governor,  and  appointed  Colonel  Moore  govern- 
or of  the  colony.  This  course  was  sustained  by 
the  crown,  and  in  1729  the  King  of  England 
bought  the  two  Carol inas  for  $80,000,  and  they 
became  separate  royal  provinces.  Fi-om  that 
time  until  the  French  and  Indian  War  the  gen- 
eral history  of  the  Carolinas  presented  nothing 
vei-y  remarkable,  excepting  tlieir  brave  efforts 
for  defending  tlie  colonies  against  the  Indians 
and  Spaniards.  The  South  Carolinians  warmly 
sympathized  with  the  patriotic  movements  in 
the  North  preceding  the  old  war  for  indepen- 
dence. The  royal  governor  of  South  Carolina 
(Lord  Campbell)  abdicated  the  government, and 
took  refuge  on  boani  a  British  war- vessel,  in 
September,  1775,  when  the  govcniment  was  ad- 
niiuistei-ed  by  a  Provincial  Council.  A  state 
constitution  was  adopted  March  19,  1776,  and 
John  Rutledge  was  chosen  the  first  governor  of 
the  new  state,  with  the  title  of  President.  (See 
Rntledge,  John,)  South  Carolina  suffered  much 
in  the  war  that  ensued. 

South  MlllB,  Battle  of  (1862).  General 
Reno,  with  New  England,  New  York,  and  Penn- 
sylvania troops,  went  in  transports  up  the  Pas- 
quotank to  within  three  miles  of  Elizabeth  city, 
and|  lauding  cautiously  in  the  night  of  April  19, 


a  part  of  them,  under  Colonel  Hawkins,  pushed 
forward  to  surprise  and  intercept  a  body  of 
Confederates  known  to  be  about  leaving  that 
place  for  Norfolk.  Misled  by  his  guide,  the 
Confederates  were  apprised  of  the  movement 
before  he  appeared,  and  near  South  Mills,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Camden  Court  -  liouse,  they  usvailed 
the  Nationals  with  grape  and  canister.  Reno, 
with  his  main  body,  met  the  attack  bravely. 
The  Confederates  wei-e  flanked,  and  hastily 
withdrew.  A  gunboat  drove  them  out  of  the 
woods  along  the  river -bank,  and  Hawkins's 
Zouaves  made  a  charge,  but  were  repulsed  with 
heavy  loss.  The  Confederates  were  defeated. 
This  event  caused  much  consternation  at  Nor- 
folk. The  Nationals  lost  (chiefly  of  Hawkins's 
Zouaves)  flfteen  killed,  ninety-six  wounded,  and 
two  made  prisoners.  The  Conftxlerates  left 
thirty  killed  and  wounded  on  the  field.  Win- 
ton,  at  the  head  of  the  Chowan ;  Plymouth,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Roanoke ;  and  Washington,  at 
the  head  of  the  Pamlico  River,  were  now  all 
quietly  occupied  by  the  National  forces.  For 
the  remainder  of  the  year  the  coasts  of  North 
Carolina  were  in  possession  of  the  Nationals. 

South  Mountaiii,  Battle  on.  The  National 
army  pursued  the  Confederates  from  Frederick 
(see  InvaMon  of  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania)  in 
two  columns  over  South  Mountain  into  the  beau- 
tiful valley  of  Antietam  Creek.  General  Bumside 
led  the  right  and  centre  by  way  of  Turner's  Gap ; 
and  the  left,  composed  of  Franklin's  corps,  went 
by  the  way  of  Cram])ton's  Gap,  on  the  same 
range,  neai-er  Harper's  Ferr.v.  The  division  of  D. 
H.  Hill  was  the  only  Confederate  force  guarding 
Turnei*'s  Gap,  and  McLaws  was  guarding  Cramp- 
ton's  Gap.  The  Confederates  had  no  idea  that 
the  Nationals  would  make  such  a  vigorous  pur- 
suit as  they  did ;  but  on  the  morning  of  Sept. 
14, 1862,  a  startling  apparition  met  the  eyes  of 
the  Confederates  from  the  mountain  heights. 
Pleasan ton's  cavalry  was  leading  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  National  army  down  the  Kittoc- 
tan  Hills  and  across  the  lovely  valley  towards 
South  Mountain.  A  portion  of  General  Cox's  di- 
vision of  Ohio  troops  reached  the  borders  of  the 
Gap  early  in  the  forenoon,  and,  under  the  cover 
of  a  portion  of  McMnllin's  battery,  he  pressed 
up  the  wooded  and  rocky  acclivity.  He  was  at 
first  confronted  by  Garland's  division,  which 
was  badly  cut  up  and  its  commander  killed  in 
the  severe  action  that  ensued.  The  place  of 
this  division  was  soon  filled  by  the  troops  of 
Andereon,  supported  by  Rhodes  and  Ripley. 
These  held  the  position  for  a  long  time,  but 
finally  gave  way,  and  Cox  gaine<l  the  crest  of 
the  mountain.  It  was  now  noon.  Very  soon 
the  battle  assumed  far  greater  proportions,  for 
two  of  Longstreet's  brigades  came  to  the  aid  of 
Hill.  These  were  soon  followed  by  Longstreet 
himself  with  seven  brigades,  making  the  Con- 
federate force  defending  the  Gap  and  the  two 
crests  about  thirty  thousand  strong.  First  the 
divisions  of  National  troops  of  Wilcox,  Rod qaan, 
and  Sturgis  came  up,  followed  soon  after  by 
Hooker's  ti-oops,  and  a  little  later  a  general  bat- 
tle-line was  formed  with  Ricketts's,  Reno's,  and 
King's  divisiou/k    At  four  o'clock  fighting  was 
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genenl  all  along  the  liue,  and  at  many  points 
the  ground  wan  contealed  inch  by  inch.  Gen- 
eral Hatch,  who  comufandeil  Kiiig'8  division, 
waa  woauded,  when  General  Doubleday  touk 
his  oouiuinnd,  his  own  passing  to  the  care  of 
General  AVainwriglit,  who  was  soon  disabled. 
At  dusk  Hooker  had  flanked  and  beaten  the 
Confederate  left.  Reno*s  oommaml,  which  had 
gained  a  foothold  on  the  crest,  fought  desper- 
ately until  dark.  At  about  sunset  their  leader, 
at  the  head  of  the  troops  in  an  open  field,  was 
killed.  He  died  almost  at  the  moment  of  vic- 
tory, and  his  command  devolved  on  General 
Cox.  Meade,  with  his  briga«les,  led  by  General 
Seymour  and  Colonels  Magi  Hon  and  Gallagher, 
fought  on  the  right  of  Hatch's  division.  Gen- 
eral Dury^,  whose  fine  brigade  of  Ricketts's  di- 
vision hail  participatetl  in  the  later  straggles 
of  Pope  with  Lee,  was  Just  coming  up  when  the 
contest  ceased  at  that  iK>iiit.  Meanwhile  the 
brigades  of  Gibbons  and  Hartsuff  had  pnsh4Ml 
up  the  road  along  the  Gap,  fighting  and  win- 
ning steadily  until  alxmt  nine  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  when,  having  reached  a  point  near  the 
summit  of  the  Gap,  their  ammunition  was  ex- 
hausted. But  the  victory  for  the  Nationals  was 
secured.  During  the  night  Lee  withdrew  his 
forces,  and  so  ended  the  battle  of  South  Mimu- 
tain.  Franklin  meanwhile,  confronted  by  Con- 
fe<lerates  led  by  Howell  Cobb  (late  Secretary  of 
the  national  Treasury),  bad  fought  and  driven 
his  enemies  over  the  mountain  into  the  valley 
at  Crampton's  Gap,  and  held  a  position  in  Pleas- 
ant Valley,  witbiu  six  miles  of  Harper's  Ferry. 

South  8ea  Surveying  and  Baq>loiing  Ex- 
pedition (1838).  Pn)p<»8itions  having  been 
made  to  the  national  government  for  the  fit- 
ting out  of  an  expedition  to  survey  and  explore 
the  South  seas  in  the  Antarctic  regions,  it  was 
approved,  and  in  December,  1836,  a  scientific 
corps  was  appointed,  to  receive  pay  from  July 
4, 1837.  It  was  to  be  commanded  by  Captain 
Ap  Catesby  Jones,  of  the  United  States  Navy. 
An  expedition  was  organized,  but,  serious  dis- 
putes arising,  it  was  disbanded.  Another  was 
organized,  and  its  command  was  intrusted  to 
Lieutenant  Charles  Wilkes,  of  the  navy.  The 
scientific  corps  consisted  of  nine  memliers — 
namely,  H.  Hale,  Philologist;  C.  Pickering  and 
T.  R.  Peale,  NuturaliHts ;  J.  Conthong,  Concholo- 
gist;  J.  D.  Dana,  Mineralogist;  W.  Rich,  Bota- 
nist; J.  Drayton  and  A.T.  Ag]ite,Drnnght8roen  ; 
Mr.  Brackenridge,  HorticnlturiHt.  The  squad- 
ron consisted  of  the  frigates  Vincennes  and  Pea- 
cockf  and  the  brig  Pof*p<n9e  and  scho<Miers  Flying- 
fish  and  Sea-horae  as  tenders,  with  the  store-ship 
Relief.  It  sailed  from  Hauipt'On  Roads  Aug.  18, 
1838,  and  on  Jan.  26, 1839,  was  anchored  opinmite 
the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Negro,  Patagonia.  The 
squadron,  after  visiting  various  groups  of  isl- 
ands in  the  Pacitic,  visited  New  South  Wales. 
Leaving  Sydney  in  December  (1839),  important 
discoveries  were  made  in  the  Antarctic  regions, 
liieutenaut  Wilkes  then  visited  and  explored 
the  Fejee  and  Hawaiian  islands,  and  in  1841 
visited  the  northwest  coast  of  North  America. 
He  crossed  the  Pacific  from  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
and  visited  some  of  the  island^  of  the  Indian 


Archipelago,  and  thenoe  sailed  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  and  the  Island  of  8t.  Helena,  and 
cast  anchor  in  New  York  harbor  Jane  10, 1842. 
The  expedition  had  penetrateil  to  06*^  sooth  lat- 
itude.  It  made  a  voyage  of  about  ninety  thon- 
sand  miles,  and  brought  home  a  large  immber 
of  fine  specimens  of  natural  history  and  of  otlier 
departments  of  scientific  research,  which  are 
preserved  in  the  custody  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute, in  the  building  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution, Washington  city. 

Sotttfaem  Army.  The  (1780).  After  the  de- 
feat of  Gates  the  Congress  requested  Washing- 
ton to  name  his  successor  in  command  of  the 
Southern  army.  He  selected  General  Nathaniel 
Greene,  and  he  was  appointed  Oct.  30,  1780. 
Major  Henry  Lee*s  corps  of  horse  and  some 
companies  of  artillery  were  onlered  to  the 
South.  The  Haron  de  Steuben  was  ordered  to 
the  same  service ;  and  Thaddeus  Kosciuszko,  a 
patriot  of  Poland,  was  chosen  engineer  of  that 
department  to  supply  the  place  of  Duportail, 
made  prisoner  at  Charleston.  Efforts  were 
made  to  reorganize  the  Southern  arm.v.  To 
supply  the  place  of  captured  regiments,  the  As- 
sembly of  Virginia  voted  three  thousand  men, 
api>ortioned  among  the  counties,  and  a  s|iecial 
tax  was  laid  to  raise  means  to  pay  bounties. 
In  addition  to  money  ofiered,  volunteei-s  were 
each  offered  three  hundi*ed  aci*es  of  land  at  the 
end  of  the  war  and  ^*  a  healthy,  sound  negro"  or 
$200  in  specie.  Virginia  also  issued  $850,000  in 
bills  of  credit  to  supply  the  treasury.  North 
Carolina  used  its  feeble  resources  to  the  same 
end.  Drafts  and  recruits,  and  one  whole  bat- 
talion, came  forwanl ;  and  as  Comwallis  retired 
General  Gates  ailvanced,  first  to  Salisbury,  and 
then  to  Charlotte,  where  General  Greene  took 
the  command  (Dec.  2, 1780).  On  the  following 
day  Gates  departed  for  the  headquarters  of 
Washington  to  submit  to  an  inquiry  into  his 
conduct  at  Camden.  Greene  found  the  troops 
in  a  wretched  condition — clothes  in  tatters,  in- 
sufficient food,  pay  in  arrears  producing  discon- 
tent, and  not  a  dollar  in  the  military  chest. 
Subsistence  was  obtained  only  by  impressment. 
But  with  his  usual  energy  he  prepared  for  ac- 
tive operations  even  with  such  unpromising 
materials,  arranging  the  army  in  two  divisions, 
and  posting  the  main  body  at  Cheraw,  east  of 
the  Pedee ;  while  M«»rgan  and  others  were  sent 
to  occupy  the  country  near  the  junction  of  the 
Pacolet  and  Broad  rivers. 

Soutfaem  Independence  Aaeooiatian  In 
England.  A  large  proportion  of  the  British 
ruling  classes,  from  the  prime-minister  down  to 
the  verge  of  the  ^'  conmion  people,''  were  anx- 
ious to  see  the  prosperous  and  influential  Re- 
public of  the  West  overturned,  and  for  more 
than  two  years  gave  every  possible  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  insurgents.  Elated  by  the  dis- 
asters to  the  National  army  at  Fredericksburg 
and  Chnncellorsville  in  the  spring  of  1863,  these 
British  sympathizers  became  very  active,  and 
urged  their  government  to  acknowledge  the  in- 
deiien deuce  of  the  Confederate  States.  Public 
meetings  were  held  in  favor  of  the  insurgents. 
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At  one  of  these,  held  in  the  open  air  at  SbefiBeld, 
May  26, 1863,  Uev.  Mr.  Hopp  offered  the  follow- 
ing resolution,  which  was  adopted  by  an  im- 
menae  minority :  *^  Bewlved,  That  in  the  opinion 
of  this  meeting  the  government  would  act  wise- 
ly, both  for  the  interests  of  England  and  those 
of  the  world,  were  they  immediately  to  enter 
into  negotiations  with  the  great  powers  of  En- 
rope  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  acknowl- 
edgment by  them  of  the  independence  of  the 
Confederate  States  of  North  America.''  In  the 
spring  of  1864  a  "  Southern  Independence  Asso- 
ciation'' was  formed,  with  a  British  peer  (Lord 
Whanicliffe)  as  president.  Its  membership  was 
composed  of  powerful  representatives  of  the 
Church,  State,  and  trade.  It  was  organized  at 
Manchester  in  April.  Nearly  nine  hundred 
names  appeared  ou  its  list  of  members.  Not 
a  few  of  them  were  members  of  the  House  of 
Lords  and  Honse  of  Commons.  There  were 
baronets,  clergymen,  lawyers,  magistrates,  aud 
merchants^  prominent  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. The  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  associa- 
tion were  immense,  and  no  one  donbts  that  these 
were  used  without  stint  in  funiishing  the  Con- 
federate armies  with  arms  and  clothing,  and  so 
prolonging  the  war.  This  association  was  thor- 
onghly  condemned  by  every  right-minded  Eng- 
lishman, and  the  British  government  was  too 
prudent  to  listen  to  th^  suggestions  of  the  as- 
sociation, or  the  proposals  of  members  of  the 
Peace  faction  in  New  York  made  to  Lord  Lyons, 
the  British  ambassador,  six  months  before. 

Southwest  Pass,  Naval  Engagement  at. 
In  the  fall  of  1861  there  was  a  blockading  squad- 
ron at  the  Southwest  Pass  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  composed  of  the  war -steamer  BU^unondf 
sloops -of- war  Vincennes  and  Preble,  and  steam- 
tender  Water 'Witck,  commanded  by  Captain  J. 
Pope.  J.  S.  HoUins,  of  the  United  States  Navy, 
who  had  deserted  his  flag,  was  there  in  com- 
mand of  the  ManoMoSf  a  Confederate  ram,  or 
iron- beaked  and  iron-clad  vessel.  About  four 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Oct.  12, 1861,  this  ram 
appeared  suddenly  close  to  the  Richmond,  and 
by  the  time  an  alarm  could  be  given  by  the 
watch,  her  iron  prow  had  struck  tbe  war-steam- 
er abreast  the  port  fore-channels,  staving  a  hole 
in  the  ship's  side.  Then  she  withdrew  and  at- 
tempted to  breach  the  Richmond's  stem,  but  fail- 
ed. A  signal  of  danger  had  been  given  to  the 
other  vessels.  They  slipped  their  cables  and 
ran  down  to  the  Pass,  while  the  Richmond  gave 
the  assailant  a  volley  from  her  port  battery. 
The  commander  of  the  Fincenneej  mistaking  a 
signal,  attempted  to  set  firo  to  his  vessel.  They 
abandoned  her,  but,  happily,  the  match  intend- 
ed to  explode  her  nmgazine  went  out,  and  her 
crew  returned  to  her.  Tbe  Richmond  and  Fin- 
ecnnes  had  grounded,  and  for  a  while  were  bom- 
banled  by  Hollins.  He  also  sent  down  tire-rafts 
to  bum  them,  but  did  not  succeed.  Hollins  was 
soon  driven  up  the  river.  The  only  damage  he 
hiul  done  to  the  squadron  was  to  slightly  injure 
a  coaling-schooner,  sink  a  large  boat,  aud  pierce 
a  hole  iu  the  side  of  the  Richmond, 

BoTorals&ty  of  the  Coofeaerao j  (1861).  The 


first  assumption  of  sovereignty  by  the  ''  Con- 
gress" at  Montgomery  was  on  Feb.  12,  when  it 
was  resolved  that  the  new  government  should 
take  under  its  chaige  all  questions  aud  difficul- 
ties then  existing  '*  between  the  sovereign  states 
of  the  Coufe<leracy  and  the  government  of  the 
United  Statios"  relating  to  the  occnpation  of 
forts,  arsenals,  navy-yards,  and  other  public  es- 
tablishments. This  action  was  extremely  of- 
fensive to  South  Carolina,  for  in  it  they  saw  a 
vision  of  the  fading  sovereignty  of  their  state, 
which  had  so  lately  been  declared  a  ''sovereign 
nation."  It  reduced  that  "  nation  "  to  the  level 
of  its  '^  sister  sovereignties."  The  Hotspurs  of 
the  coast  region  were  about  to  rebel,  for  they 
claimed  Fort  Sumter  and  all  other  public  prop- 
erty seized  or  to  be  seized  iu  that  state,  as  the 
individual  property  of  South  Carolina.  These 
malcontents  were  pacified  by  being  allowed  to 
'* humiliate  the  United  States"  by  seizing  Fort 
Sumter  themselves  (see  Fall  of  Fori  Sumter), 
The  Charleston  Mercury  had  sounded  tbe  trum- 
pet of  revolt  by  saying,  "  After  two  efforts  to  ob- 
tain peaceable  possession  of  Fort  Sumter,  and  a 
submission  for  two  months  to  the  insolent  mili- 
tary domination  iu  our  bay  of  a  handful  of  men, 
the  honor  of  the  state  requires  that  no  further 
intervention  from  any  qnarter  should  be  toler- 
ated, and  that  tbis  fort  should  be  taken  by  South 
Carolina  alone." 

Spain  Fears  Ameiloa  (1769).  "  The  position 
and  strength  of  the  countries  occupied  by  the 
Americans,"  said  Grimaldi,  the  Spanish  minister, 
in  1769,  ''excites  a  just  alarm  for  the  rich  Span- 
ish possessions  on  their  borders.  They  have  al- 
ready introduced  their  grain  and  rioe  into  our 
colonies  by  a  commerce  of  interlopers.  If  this 
introduction  should  be  legalizeil  and  extended 
to  other  objects  of  commerce,  it  would  effectual- 
ly increase  the  power  and  prosperity  of  a  neigh- 
bor already  too  formidable.  Moreover,  should 
this  neighbor  separate  from  its  metroiK>lis,  it 
would  assume  the  repnblican  form  of  govern- 
ment— ^and  a  republic  is  a  government  danger- 
ous, from  the  wisdom,  the  consistency',  and  the 
solidity  of  the  measnres  which  it  would  adopt 
for  executing  such  projects  of  conquest  as  it 
would  naturally  fomi."  This  was  the  reply  of 
tbe  Spanish  minister  to  a  suggestion  of  estab- 
lishing free-trade  in  America.  Grimaldi's  fears 
were  prophetic. 

Spain  Hofltfle  to  the  United  States.  The 
Spanish  conrt  was  more  hostile  to  the  United 
States  than  any  other  in  Europe^  for  it  was  seen 
that  encouragement  to  the  revolt  might  hasten 
the  indei)endence  of  the  Spanish-American  col- 
onies. Spain  was  not  only  hostile  in  principle, 
but  was  willing  to  be  actively  meddlesome  in 
checking  the  good  offices  of  France  towards  the 
Uniteil  States.  Soon  after  the  arrival  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1778  of  the  first  French  minister,  a 
Spanish  emissary  (Junn  de  Miralles)  appeared 
there,  without  any  authority,  but  was  received 
as  a  friend  and  diplomatic  agent  of  Spain  by  the 
nu8ns|iecting  Congress.  He  was  only  a  spy. 
France  had  presseil  Spain  to  Join  her  in  helping 
the  Americans,  but  the  latter  had  steadily  re- 
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fused,  and  when  a  despatch  annonncing  the  trea- 
ty reached  Madrid  the  govern  men  t  was  amazed, 
and  saw  spectres  of  colonial  losses  in  the  near 
future.  Florida  Blanca,  the  Spanish  minister, 
snspected  the  good  faith  of  the  trench ;  and 
when  in  April  (1778)  the  French  ambassador  at 
Madrid  asked  htm  at  what  time  Spain  would 
take  part  in  the  war  against  Great  Britain,  he 
bnrst  ont  into  a  tirade  against  the  French  pol- 
icy. **  The  American  deputies,"  he  said,  "  are 
treatetl  like  the  Roman  consuls,  to  whom  the  | 
kings  of  the  East  came  to  ask  support"  Blan- 1 
ca  soon  began  the  meditation  of  intrignes  with 
Great  Britain  to  crush  or  reduce  the  growing 
power  of  the  United  States. 

Spain,  Relationb  with,  and  her  Colonies. 
A  leading  topic  in  Congress  early  in  1818  was 
the  course  to  be  pursued  towards  Spain  and  her 
revolteil  colonies.  (See  Spanuh- American  Gov- 
irmment8f  Recognition  of  the  Independence  of. ) 
The  announcement  in  the  President's  message 
(December,  1817)  that  he  had  authorized  ex- 
l)editions  against  Amelia  Island  and  Galves- 
ton (which  see),  produced  remonstrances  fruu) 
Don  Onis,  the  Spanish  minister,  and  from  Vin- 
cent Pazos,  the  yet  unrecognized  agent  at  Wash- 
ington of  the  Spanish- American  republics.  Onis 
had  primarily  remonstrated  against  McGregor's 
enlistments  at  Charleston  and  Savannah.  Pa- 
zos addressed  a  i>etition  to  Congress  on  the  sub- 
ject of  McGregor's  movements,  but  that  boily 
refused  to  receive  it  by  a  vote  of  one  liundred 
and  twenty-four  to  twenty-eight.  On  the  ssme 
day  (March  14, 1818)  the  President  laid  before 
Congress  a  voluminous  correspondence  between 
Don  Onis  and  the  Secretary  of  State  which  had 
been  begun  by  a  remonstrance  of  the  former 
against  the  violation  of  the  Spanish  territory 
by  the  expe<lition  of  McGregor  to  Amelia  Island, 
a  measure  which  President  Adams  had  justified 
because  Spain  was  too  weak  to  protect  the  Unit- 
ed States  against  the  adventurers  collected  there. 
Then  followed  a  full  discussion  as  to  the  boun- 
daries of  Louisiana  and  Florida,  and  the  claims 
for  Spanish  spoliations  on  American  commerce. 
Spain  had  otfered  to  refer  all  tlie  points  in  dis- 
pute to  the  arbitration  of  Great  Britain,  but  the 
United  States  had  declined  the  proposition. 

Spain  secretly  Qivea  Aid  to  the  Amexi- 
cans.  Under  the  wise  administration  of  Gri- 
maldi,  Spain  trod  cautiously  in  the  footsteps  of 
France  and  gave  money  to  the  American  insur- 
gents, but  only  on  condition  that  the  act  should 
be  kept  a  most  profound  secret,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  suspix;ions  of  England  were  parried  by 
the  warmest  expressions  of  friendship.  The  un- 
scrupulous Florida  Blanca,  a  thorough  monarch- 
ist, did  not  approve  of  giving  aid  to  republicans, 
but  proposed  that  France  and  Spain  should  send 
large  reinforcements  to  their  respective  Ameri- 
can colonies,  and  let  England  and  her  colonies 
continue  their  stmggle  for  the  mastery  until 
both  parties  should  be  exhausted  and  invite  the 
intervention  of  the  two  Bourbon  dynasties  as 
mediators,  when  the  latter  would  be  able,  in  the 
final  adjustment,  to  take  good  care  of  their  re- 
spective interests. 


8PANURDS,  THE,  IN  TEXAS 

Spain,  Treaty  with  (1795).  Thomas  Pinck- 
ney  was  sent  on  a  special  mission  to  Spain  in 
1795,  where  he  negotiated  a  treaty  which  settled 
a  long-pending  dispute  concerning  the  Spanish 
boundary  and  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  This  treaty  was  signed  at  Madrid  by 
Thomas  Pinckney  and  £1  Principe  de  la  Paz  on 
Oct.  20,  1795.  It  fixed  the  Florida  boundary  at 
the  thirty- first  degree  of  north  latitnde  between 
the  Mississippi  and  the  Appalachicola,  and  east 
of  the  Appalachicola  a  line  from  the  junction  of 
the  Flint  to  the  head  of  the  St.  Mary,  and  thenoe 
by  that  river  to  the  sea.  Tlie  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi  was  to  be  free  to  both  parties  througli- 
oot  its  entire  extent.  The  Americans  were  to  en- 
joy a  right  of  deposit  at  New  Orleans  for  three 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  period  either  this 
privilege  was  to  be  continued,  or  an  equivalent 
establishment  was  to  be  assigned  them  at  some 
other  convenient  |K>iut  on  the  lower  Mississip- 
pi. Neither  party  was  to  make  alliances  with 
the  Indian  tribes  living  within  the  territories  of 
the  other,  nor  was  either  party  to  allow  its  In- 
dians to  carry  hostilities  into  the  territories  of 
the  other.  It  roa<le  Htipulatioiis  concerning  com- 
merce and  neutral  rights,  and  a  board  of  com- 
missioners was  provided  for  to  liquidate  losses 
on  the  part  of  the  Americans  in  consequence  of 
illegal  captures  by  Spanish  cruisers,  such  losses 
to  be  paid  by  the  Spanish  crown. 

Spalding  Solomon,  author  of  the  Book  of 
Monnon,  was  born  at  Ashfonl,  Conn.,  in  1761; 
died  at  Amity,  Washington  County,  Peiin.,  in 
1816.  He  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in 
1785,  and  in  1787  became  a  Ccmgregational  cler- 
gyman as  a  licentiate.  In  1797  he  was  ordained 
an  evangelist,  but  on  account  of  ill-health  never 
settled  over  a  congregation.  While  living  in 
Salem,  Ohio,  about  1812,  he  wrote  a  work  of  fic- 
tion, snggested  by  the  opening  of  some  ancient 
mounds,  entitled  The  Manusa-ipt  Found,  and  this 
was  the  Book  of  Mormon  fraudulently  nseil  after- 
wards. (See  Smith  J  Joseph,  and  Mormoniem  a»  it 
Existed  in  1875.) 

Spangenbeiv*  Augustus  Gotturb,  Ph.D., 
was  born  at  Keetlenlierg, Germany,  July  15,1704; 
died  near  Herrnhut,  Sept.  18, 179!ii.  He  was  a  be- 
nevolent teacher  and  helper  of  poor  children. 
Joining  the  Moravians  (which  see)  in  1733,  he 
was  sent  as  a  missionary  to  the  West  Indies  and 
North  America  in  1735.  He  established  a  colony 
in  Georgia,  and  received  a  grant  of  land  from 
the  trustees.  He  was  the  founder  of  Bethlehem, 
a  Moravian  settlement  in  Pennsylvania,  and  in 
1743  he  was  made  bishop.  He  ci*ossed  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  several  times  to  look  after  the 
Church  in  America,  and  on  the  death  of  Connt 
Zinzendorf  in  1760  he  was  called  to  the  Supreme 
Council  of  the  sect.  In  1764  he  was  ap])ointetl 
supreme  ins])ector  in  Upper  Alsatia.  In  1789 
Bishop  Spangenberg  became  president  of  tho 
General  Directory. 

Spaniardfl^  The,  in  Texas.  The  French  nn- 
der  the  lead  of  La  Salle  (which  see)  made  the 
first  Eurofienn  settlement  in  Texas.  In  1714  the 
Viceroy  of  Mexico  pix>ceeded  to  colonlBe  the 
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oountry  with  SpanianU  by  planting  missions  in 
that  teiTitory.  One  was  established  at  Natcht- 
t-oohes,  within  the  present  limits  of  Louisiana, 
another  west  of  the  Sabine,  and  others  at  differ- 
ent point«.  The  establishment  of  these  missions 
was  under  the  direction  of  Captain  Don  Domin- 
go Ramo,  and  tliey  were  first  in  the  hands  of  the 
Franciscans.  The  mission  stations  were  really 
Spanish  military  posts.  When  war  between 
France  and  Spain  broke  out  in  1718,  the  French 
broke  up  these  posts,  but  they  were  soon  re-es- 
tablished. Down  to  1720,  the  only  Spanish  in- 
habitants of  Texas  were  in  the  missions,  but  in 
that  year  the  Spanish  government  ordered  the 
transportation  of  fimr  hundred  families  from  the 
Canaries  to  Texas,  but  only  thirteen  families  ar- 
rived that  year  and  settled  at  San  Antonio.  This 
new  popnlation  stimulated  the  missions  to  great- 
er efforts.  A  Spanish  governor  of  Texas  was  ap- 
lH>inted.  The  popnlation  of  Texas  increased  but 
Mlowly.  So  late  as  1744  it  did  not  exceed  fifteen 
linndred  souls.  That  province  remained  iu  the 
Xiossession  of  Spain  until  the  independence  of 
Mexico  was  achieved  (see  Mexico),  and  it  W}is 
part  of  that  republic  until  it  won  its  own  inde- 
pendence in  1836. 

Bpaniflh- American  Governments,  Recogni- 
tion OF  THE  Independicnce  OF  THE.  The  Hsiug 
of  the  people  of  the  Spanish-American  provinces 
to  secure  their  political  independence  of  Spain 
began  soon  after  the  royal  family  of  Portugal 
abandoned  Europe  and  took  refuge  in  Brazil  in 
1807.  The  rising  began  in  Buenos  Ay  res,  Veue- 
znela,  and  Chili.  In  1810  Mexico  revolted,  but 
did  not  secure  its  independence  until  1821.  The 
other  states  foUowed  at  various  intervals,  Bo- 
livia, in  1824,  being  the  last.  The  i)eople  of  the 
United  States  naturally  sympathized  with  these 
movements.  When  the  diplomatic  appropria- 
tion bill  came  up  in  Congress  iu  the  spring  of 
1818  (March  24),  Henry  Clay  moved  to  insert  an 
appropriation  for  a  niini.stor  to  the  new  South 
American  Republic  of  La  Plata.  Early  in  the 
session  of  1819  he  proponed  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  South  American  republics,  but  it 
was  considered  premature.  He  brought  the 
question  before  Congress  again  early  in  1821, 
when  the  House  of  Representatives  adopted 
resolutions  to  that  effect.  In  his  annual  mes- 
sage (Dec.  3, 1821),  President  Monroe  called  the 
attention  of  Congress  to  these  republics,  sug- 
gesting that  they  were  really  independent  of 
Spain  and  deserved  acknowledgment.  In  ac- 
cordance with  these  suggestions,  a  resolntion 
was  offered  in  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
January,  1822,  for  recognizing  the  independence 
of  Mexico  and  ^\e  provinces  of  South  Amer- 
ica formerly  under  the  dominion  of  Spain.  The 
vote  in  the  House  iu  favor  was  nearly  unan- 
imous, and  $100,000  were  appropriated  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  envoys  to  those  republics,  who 
were  so<m  afterwards  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. Before  these  states  had  assumed  a  per- 
manent shape,  their  independence  was  formally 
acknowledged  by  the  United  States,  openly  and 
boldly,  iu  the  face  of  the  world.  This  measure 
was  proposed  by  President  Monroe  in  a  special 
meaauge,  March  8, 1822. 


Spanish  Attack  on  Oeorgia.  Admiral  Ver- 
non's disaster  before  Carthagena  (see  Vernon)  in- 
spired the  Spaniards  with  courage,  and  an  ex- 
pedition against  Georgia  and  Sonth  Carolina 
was  fitted  out  at  Havana.  Monteano,  the  Span- 
ish general,  sailed  from  that  port  in  June,  1742, 
with  three  thousand  men,  but,  ignorant  of  the 
coast  and  the  proper  objects  to  attack,  he  wast- 
ed much  time  among  the  inlets  of  the  Georgia 
shores.  By  an  artful  stratagem,  Oglethorpe, 
with  a  much  inferior  force,  repelled  an  attack 
on  Frederica  (see  Oglethorpe,  James  Edward),  after 
which  the  Spanish  armament  returned  to  Cuba. 
Charleston  had  been  greatly  alarmed  by  this 
thi-eateuing  force,  and  had  the  Spanish  general 
been  aware  of  its  weakness,  he  might  have  sailed 
thither  and  captured  it  with  ease.  After  the 
Spaniards  had  retired,  Vernon  sent  five  hundred 
men  to  garrison  Charleston. 

Spanish  Board  of  Trade.  In  1507,  Ferdinand 
of  Spain  established  a  court  which  he  called 
Caaa  de  Contratadony  or  Board  of  Trade,  to  which 
he  committed  the  administration  of  American 
affairs. 

Spanish  Coins,  Suppression  of,  in  the  Unit- 
ed States.  In  February,  1857,  Congress  direct- 
ed by  an  act  that  Spanish  quarters,  eighths,  and 
sixteenths  of  a  dollar  should  only  be  received  by 
public  officers  at  the  rate  of  twenty,  ten,  and  five 
cents,  and  that  these  coins  should  be  sent  to  the 
Mint.  The  object  was  to  drive  these  worn-out 
coins  from  circulation.  Provision  was  also  made 
for  the  coinage  of  a  small  new  cent,  composed 
of  copper  and  nickel. 

Spanish  Conquests  in  "Wast  Floxlda  (1779). 

Galvez,  the  Spanish  governor  of  New  Orleans, 

promptly  took  measures  to  establish  the  claim 

of  Spain  to  the  territory  east  of  the  Mississippi. 

He  invaded  West  Florida  with  fourteen  hundred 

men,  Spanish  regulars,  American  volunteers,  and 

colored  people.     He  took  Fort  Bute,  at  Pass 

Manshac  (September,  1779),  and  then  he  went 

against  Baton  Kouge,  where  the  British  had  four 

I  hundred  regulars  and  one  hundred  militia.  The 

i  post  speedily  surrendered,  as  did  also  Fort  Pan- 

j  mure,  recently  built  at  Natchez.    A  few  mouths 

lat«r  he  captured  Mobile,  leaving  Pensacola  the 

only  port  of  West  Florida  in  possession  of  the 

British. 

Spanish  Bzpedition  against  Louisiana. 
The  Americans  claimed  that  the  boundary 
between  Louisiana  and  Mexico  was  the  Rio 
Grande,  while  the  Spaniards  limited  the  terri- 
tory acquired  from  France  to  a  narrow  strip 
along  the  western  bunk  of  the  Mississippi. 
Both  sides  had  hitherto  regarded  the  Sabine 
as  a  sort  of  provisional  boundary;  but  the 
Spanish  commander  in  Texas  crossed  that  river 
with  a  body  of  irregular  cavalry,  in  1805,  and 
occupied  the  settlement  at  Bayou  Pierre,  on  the 
Red  River,  a  few  miles  above  Natchitoches,  the 
I  westernmost  American  milit-ary  station.  It  was 
'  deemed  necessary  to  repel  this  aggression,  and 
I  orders  were  sent  to  General  Wilkinson,  at  St. 
Louis,  then  commander-in-chief  of  the  Ameri- 
I  can  army  and  governor  of  the  District  of  Lonis- 
I  iana^  to  reinforce,  from  posts  in  his  territory, 
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the  five  hnDdred  regnlftn  in  the  Orleans  Terri- 
tory, and  hioiaelf  to  take  the  command,  to  drive 
back  the  SpaniardB.  Wilkinson  went  to  the 
Sabine,  and  made  a  peaceful  arrangement  that 
stopped  the  invasion.  It  was  at  this  crisis  that 
Burr's  mysterious  enterprise  (which  see)  was 
undertaken. 

Spanish  Intiigaaa.  Florida  Blanea,  eontin- 
nally  fearing  the  threateneil  power  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  if  independent,  sought  negotiations 
with  France  to  adopt  measures  for  restricting 
the  inclionfe  republic  within  narrow  territorial 
limits  at  the  peace.  Spoin  preferred  the  domin- 
ion of  England  in  America  to  that  of  an  inde- 
pendent repnblic  that  might  corrupt  the  fideli- 
ty of  her  own  colonies.  He  proposed  that  Eng- 
land, after  the  peace,  should  hold  Rliode  Island, 
Connecticut,  New  York,  and  other  places  along 
the  coast;  but  to  this  Vergennes  replie<l  that 
France  was  in  honor  bound  by  the  treaty  to  up- 
hold the  independence  of  the  whole  thirteen 
states.  The  French  minister  at  Philadelphia 
entered  into  the  intrigue  with  Blanea,  and  zeal- 
ously urged  members  of  Congress  to  renounce 
all  ambitious  longings  for  an  extension  of  terri- 
tory ;  and  this  idea  was  favoretl  by  Morris  and 
Jay  of  the  New  York  delegation.  To  quiet  the 
apprehensions  of  the  Spanish  court  respecting 
the  Americans  as  a  race  of  couquerom,  Ver- 
gennes asked  them  to  ]iero8e  the  constitutions 
of  the  several  states,  which,  he  said,  would  show 
that  they  would  never  be  more  than  a  feeble 
people. 

Spanish  Mediation  R^Jootad.  Early  in 
1779  the  Spanish  court  offered  to  be  a  mediator 
between  France  and  Great  Britain.  Pending 
this  affair  the  French  minister  (Gerard)  had 
urged  Congress  to  fix  what  terms  of  peace  they 
would  accept  and  to  appoint  ministers  author- 
ized to  negotiate.  The  Spanish  oOer  was  at 
first  evaded  and  then  rejected  by  Great  Britain, 
when  the  Spanish  court  published  a  manifesto, 
which  was  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  war 
against  England,  and  so,  indirectly,  gave  aid  to 
the  United  Stiites.  France,  financially  weak, 
now  wished  for  peace,  and  therefore  the  minis- 
ter suggested  to  Congress  measures  for  securing 
it.     ( See  Independence,  Longinge  for.) 


Bdioistar,  Trouble  with  (1806). 
Don  Carlos  Martinez,  Marquis  De  Yrugo,  suc- 
ceeded Jaudeuuis  as  Spanish  minister  in  1796. 
He  was  quite  a  young  man,  fi^ee  and  easy  in  his 
manner,  and  well  informed.  His  condnct  was 
unexceptionable  hero  until  thero  was  unpleas- 
ant feeling  engendered  between  the  two  gov- 
ernments, on  account  of  boundary  claims  con- 
cerning Louisiana.  De  Yrugo  had  marrie<l  Sally 
McKean,  the  daughter  of  the  chief-Justice  of 
Pennsylvania,  an<l  was  a  pleasant  member  of 
Philailelphia  society ;  but  his  course  on  the 
Spanisli  question  became  offensive.  In  1804 
the  e<litor  of  ji  n«wly  established  Feilernl  news- 
paper in  Philadelphia  accused  De  Yrugo  of  at- 
tempting to  bribe  him  to  the  support  of  the 
Spanish  side  of  the  boundary  question.  De  Yru- 
go answered  the  charge  in  a  long  letter,  in 
which  he  asserted  that  his  only  object  waa  to 


maks  the  Americans  aeqnaiuted  with  the  rights 
of  Spain.  He  claimed  that  he  had  a  right  to 
offer  to  pay  a  printer  for  inserting  his  paper. 
This  answer  not  being  deemed  satisfactory,  the 
Spanish  government  was  asked  to  recall  bini. 
The  Spanish  government  responded  by  asking 
that,  as  he  had  already  aske«l  leave  to  return, 
his  departure  be  put  npon  that  footing.  It  was 
allowed ;  but  De  Yrugo  lingered  about  Washing- 
ton in  a  manner  ^'  dissatisfiiotory  to  the  Presi- 
dent.'* He  was  told  that  his  depart nre  would 
be  expected  as  soon  as  the  inclement  season 
would  allow,  to  which  be  replied  that  he  bad  a 
right  to  remain  as  long  as  he  pleased,  and  that 
he  should,  so  long  as  his  conscience  and  the  in- 
terests of  his  king  inolinetl  him  to.  In  another 
letter  he  told  the  government  that  the  minister 
of  Spain  received  no  orders  from  any  one  ex- 
cepting his  sovereign,  and  charged  Madison  (Sec- 
retary of  State)  with  an  invasion  of  his  diplo- 
matic rights. 

Bpaniah  Tteiitory  in  the  United  SUtes. 
At  one  time  or  another  more  than  one  half  the 
present  territory  of  the  United  States  has  been 
subject  to  the  King  of  Spain.  From  Mexico,  the 
Spaniards  claimed  the  country  northward  in- 
definitely. Cortez  discovered  Calif(»niia,  ami 
Spanish  missionaries  planted  the  cross  far  up 
the  Pacific  coast.  In  the  interior,  the  Spanish 
adventnrers  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  iwn- 
etrated  far  to  the  northward  (see  CoronadOj  Fran- 
cis Faegneg  de) — almost  to  the  present  southern 
boundary  of  the  British  possessions — in  search 
of  the  precious  metals,  and  everywhere  they 
planted  the  Spanish  tokens  of  sovereignty. 
They  held  possession  of  the  country  along  the 
northern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  (Florida 
and  Texas)  until  a  very  recent  period.  Every- 
where that  Spanish  missionaries  and  traders 
gaine<l  a  foothold,  the  cross  and  the  royal  anus 
were  set  up. 

Bpaniah  llV'act  India  Settlemant^  War  tpon 
THB.  War  was  begun  by  Great  Britain  against 
Spain  in  17:i9,  and  Admiral  Vernon  (which  see) 
was  sent  with  a  squadron  to  act  against  tbe 
Spanish  dominions  in  the  West  Indies.  He  sail- 
ed from  Jamaica  with  six  ships,  attacked  Porto 
Bello  (Nov.  31, 1739),  and  cai>tured  it.  He  blew 
up  the  castle  and  fortifications  there  and  re- 
turned to  Jamaica.  The  next  year  a  great  fleet 
was  despatched  to  reiuforee  Vernon,  who  held 
possession  of  Porto  Bello  and  Chagres,  on  the 
Atlantic  side  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  depots 
for  all  merohandise  destined  for  the  Pacifio 
coast.  The  fleet  conveyed  an  anny  of  12,000 
men,  led  by  General  Cathcart,  and  the  number 
of  seamen  amounted  to  15,000.  The  army  was 
composed  of  British  regulars,  battalions*  from 
the  American  colonies,  and  negroes  from  Jamai- 
ca—  the  greatest  armament  ever  seen  in  the 
West  Indies.  The  second  in  command  of  the 
troops  was  Sir  Alexander  Spottswnod,  formerly 
governor  of  Virginia.  The  expedition  met  with 
sad  disaster.  While  tbe  fleet,  with  the  soldiers 
yet  on  'b«)ard  the  transports,  w^as  blockading 
Carthagena,  tbe  yellow-fever  broke  ont  among 
them  with  groat  fury.    Cathcart  and  Spotts- 
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wood  periBhed  by  this  disease,  and  the  com- 
mand devolved  on  Genenil  Weutworth,  who 
could  not  agree  with  Veruoii.  After  several 
unsuocessful  attacks  upon  the  city,  the  enter- 
prise was  abandoned,  with  immeuso  loss,  chiefly 
tbrf)agh  sickness.  Additional  troops  were  sent 
from  Massachusetts,  and,  with  them,  Vernon 
sailed  for  Caba,  bat  was  nnsnccessful.  A  fleet 
nnder  Anson,  which  had  been  sent  to  the  Pacitio 
to  repeat  the  exploits  of  Drake  (which  see)  on 
the  American  coast,  was  equally  unsuccessful. 
England  now  found  herself  (1742)  threatened 
with  a  war  with  France.  The  war,  really  be- 
gun through  the  resolution  of  British  mer- 
chants to  force  a  trade  with  Spanish -America, 
after  8prea«ling  flrst  to  Europe  and  then  to  In- 
dia, and  adding  nearly  (150,000,000  to  the  Brit- 
ish national  debt,  was  brought  to  a  close  by  the 
treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  (which  see)  in  the  aa- 
tumn  of  1748. 

Sparks,  Jared,  LL.D.,  historian,  was  bom  at 
Williiigtoii,  Conn.,  May  10, 1789;  died  at  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  March  14, 1866.  He  graduated  at 
Uai'vard  iu  1815,  and  was  a  tutor  there  from 
1817  to  1819.  He  had  passed  his  youth  in  me- 
chanical pursuits,  and,  during  his  college  course, 
taught  for  a  while  a  small  private  school  at 
Havre  de  Grace,  Md.  He  was  iu  the  militia 
that  opposed  Cockburn  and  his  marauders.  (See 
Havre  de  Gi'dce,  Attack  on.)  At  Cambridge  he 
studied  theology ;  became  an  editor  of  the  ^^or^ 
AmetHcan  Review,  and  was  sole  proprietor  and  cou- 
^  ductor  of  it  from  1823  to  1830.  He  was  a  Uni- 
tarian minister  at  Baltimore  from  1819  to  1823. 
In  1821  he  was  chaplain  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. In  18^  he  was  chosen  professor  of 
history  at  Harvard,  occupying  the  position  ten 
years,  and  from  1849  to  1852  he  was  president 
of  that  institution.  Iu  1857  Dr.  Sparks  mode  a 
tour  iu  Euroi>e  with  his  family,  and  afterwards 
resided  at  Cambridge  nntil  his  death.  Dr. 
Sparks's  earlier  publications  were  mostly  on 
theological  subjects.  In  1834  he  began  the 
publication  of  his  exceedingly  useful  worlc,  The 
Jfritings  of  George  Washington,  with  a  Life,  It 
was  completed  in  1837,  iu  twelve  volumes.  He 
had  already  (1829-30)  published  Diplomatic  Cot- 
respondenceofthe  Ameiican  Revolution,  twelye  vol- 
umes, and  Life  of  Gouvemeur  Morris,  1832.  He 
edited  The  American  Almanac  for  many  years 
from  1830,  and  in  1840  completed  The  fVorks  of 
Benjamin  Franklin,  in  twelve  volumes.  He  also 
edited  a  series  of  American  Biography,  fifteen  vol- 
nmes,  of  which  he  wrote  several  of  the  sketches. 
His  last  great  labor  in  the  field  of  American  doc- 
umentary history,  in  which  he  wrought  so  con- 
scientiously and  usefully,  was  the  publication, 
in  four  volumes,  iu  1854,  of  The  Correspondence 
of  the  American  Rerolution, '  His  Washington  cost 
him  nine  years  of  labor,  including  researches,  iu 
1828,  in  the  archives  of  London  aiul  Paris,  which 
were  then  opened  for  historical  purposes  for  the 
firat  time. 

Spear's  Raid.  When  Lee  moved  towards 
the  Potomac  in  June,  1863,  General  Keycs,  at 
Yorktown,  prepared  to  menace  Richmond,  then 
held  by  a  few  troops  under  Henry  A.  Wise. 


Colonel  Spear,  with  about  1000  Massachnsetts 
and  Illinois  cavalry,  made  a  sadden  dash  upon 
White  House,  drove  the  Confederates  from  the 
post,  and  pushed  on  towards  Bichuiond,  great- 
ly alarming  Wise  and  the  people.  The  mayor 
called  upon  the  latter  to  *'  remember  New  Or- 
leans," and  to  rally  for  the  defence  of  the  city. 
Spear  tumed  north wartl  to  Hanover  Court- 
house and  beyond,  destroying  the  railway  and 
capturing  the  wounded  general  W.  H.  F.  Lee, 
at  Beverly  Ford,  and,  sweeping  round,  returned 
to  White  House,  then  held  by  Keyes,  who,  on 
July  1,  moved  about  6000  troops,  under  Gener- 
al Getty,  towards  the  Chickahoiuiny,  with  1500 
cavalry,  to  cut  off  Lee's  communications  with 
Richmond.  This  was  not  done,  and  Keyes  fell 
back,  to  the  great  relief  of  the  Confederates  at 
Richmond. 

Special  Lioenaea  to  Trade  (Napoleon's  per- 
fidy). In  his  greed  for  money  the  Emperor  Na- 
poleon relaxed  the  rigors  of  his  decrees  against 
the  commerce  of  the  world  by  an  act  of  perfidy. 
While  reducing  thousands  to  misery  for  the 
sake  of  his  favorite  Continental  System,  he  be- 
came himself  a  wholesale  violator  of  it.  He  or- 
dered licenses  to  be  sold,  at  enormous  prices, 
for  in  trod  uciug,  subject  to  heavy  duties,  certain 
foreign  articles  otherwise  prohibited.  Certain 
favored  manufacturers  had  thus  been  author- 
ized, notwithstanding  the  Rambouillet  Decree, 
to  employ  thirty  or  forty  American  vessels  in 
the  importation  of  cotton,  fish -oil,  dye-woods, 
salt  fish,  hides,  and  i)eltry  from  the  ports  oCNew 
York  and  Charleston,  exclusively,  and  under  an 
obligation  to  export,  in  return,  certain  special 
articles  of  French  produce.  Orders  were  sent 
to  French  consuls  in  America  to  grant  certifi- 
cates of  origin  to  all  American  vessels  bound  to 
French  ports,  provided  they  were  loaded  with 
American  products  only — excepting  cotton  and 
tobacco,  which  could  only  be  imported  under 
special  licenses. 

Special  Seaslone  of  Congress  have  been  seven 
in  number  previous  to  1880 — namely :  First,  May 
15, 1797,  called  by  President  Adams,  to  provide 
for  a  threatened  French  war;  second,  Sept.  4, 
1837,  called  by  President  Van  Buren,  to  provide 
for  financial  exigencies,  the  banks  having  sus- 
pended specie  payments  (May  10);  third.  May 
31, 1841,  called  by  President  Harrison,  in  March, 
to  consider  the  revenues  and  finances  of  the 
country,  particularly  on  the  subject  of  rechar^ 
tering  the  United  States  Bank ;  fourth,  Aug.  21, 
1836,  called  by  President  Pierce  (three  days  af- 
ter the  adjournment  of  Congress),  to  provide  ap- 
propriations for  the  army ;  fifth,  July  4,  1861, 
called  by  President  Lincoln,  to  provide  for  sup- 
pressing the  great  insurrection  ;  sixth, Oct.  15,1877, 
called  by  Presiden  t  Hayes;  seven  th^Mch.  18, 1878. 

Specie  Clxoular.  Under  the  stimulus  of 
loans  easily  made  by  state  deposit  banks  (see 
United  States  Bank),  speculators  made  extensive 
purchases  of  the  public  lands.  In  this  business 
individuals  and  companies  were  engaged.  To 
check  this  speculation.  Senator  Benton,  of  Mis- 
souri, oftereil  a  resolution  (April  22,  1836)  de- 
claring that  only  gold  and  silver  ought  to  be 
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received  in  payment  for  the  public  lauds.  The 
resolution  was  not  acted  upon  in  the  Senate, 
but  soon  after  Cong^ress  adjourned  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  (Levi  Woodbury),  by  oi-der 
of  the  President,  issued  a  circular  (July  II, 
1836),  directing  the  receivers  of  the  public  mon- 
eys to  accept  in  payment  for  public  lauds  noth- 
ing but  gold  and  silver,  and,  for  Virginia  laud, 
scrip,  in  certain  cases.  The  immediate  effect  of 
this  specie  circular  was  to  divert  the  course  of 
coin  from  legitimate  channels  of  commerce,  and 
otherwise  to  derange  the  currency,  fur  the  de- 
posit banks  had  loaned  very  large  sums  to  spec- 
ulators in  the  public  lauds.  It  givatly  embar- 
rassed the  business  commnuity,  but  was,  final- 
ly, beneficial  to  the  nation.  (See  Credit  Sys- 
tem and  its  Collapse.)  A  bill  for  the  partial  re- 
peal of  the  Si)ecie  Circular  Act  passed  both 
houses  of  Congress  at  or  near  the  c]<»se  of  the 
session,  which  President  Jackson  vetoed,  and, 
to  preveut  its  being  passed  by  a  two-third  vote, 
he  kept  it  in  his  hands  until  fifteen  minutes  be- 
fore his  term  of  office  and  that  of  the  current 
Congress  expired.  His  message,  giving  his  rea- 
sons for  his  veto,  was  datcil  **  March  3,  1837, 
quarter  before  twelve  o'clock." 

Specie  Payment^  Resumption  of,  in  1816. 
The  banks  had  suspended  specie  payments  dur- 
ing the  war.  After  its  close  a  new  National 
Bank  had  been  created,  which  became  the  great 
controller  and  regulator  of  the  finances  of  the 
country.  The  public  money  hsaX  been  intrust- 
ed tc^  the  keeping  of  about  one  hundred  local 
deposit  batiks,  including  all  of  much  account 
in  the  South  and  West.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  (Crawfoi-d),  early  in  1816,  i-esolved  ou 
enforcing  the  resumption  of  specie  payments, 
and,  to  induce  the  banks  to  concur  in  the  meas- 
ure, he  oflered  to  let  these  deposits  lie  till  the 
middle  of  the  year,  and  then  draw  out  the  money 
only  as  it  might  be  needed  for  current  expendi- 
tures. If  they  did  not  accede  to  this  proiMwi- 
tion,  he  threatened  to  transfer  these  balances  at 
once  to  the  new  National  Bank.  The  latter,  also, 
promised  its  indulgence  and  support  in  the 
scheme  of  resumption  ;  and,  under  the  circum- 
stances, the  local  banks  did  not  venture  to  refuse. 
By  the  aid  of  a  loan  of  |500,0(K)  fnnu  the  new 
bank,  whose  notes  now  began  to  make  their  ap- 
pearance, and  after  a  suspension  of  specie  pay- 
ments for  more  than  two  years  by  the  govern- 
ment and  the  banks,  resumption  was  secured. 

Specie  Payments^  RESUMFriON  of,  in  1879. 
(See  Resumption  of  Speck  Payments.) 

Spencer,  Joseph,  was  born  at  East  Haddam, 
Conn.,  in  1714  ;  died  there,  Jan.  13,  1789.  He 
nerved  as  a  lieutenant-colouel  in  the  French  and 
Indian  War,  having  previously  held  the  office 
of  probate  judge.  In  1766  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Governoi-'s  Council,  and  in  June,  1775,  Con- 
gress appointed  him  one  of  the  brigadier-gener- 
als of  the  Continental  army.  In  August,  1776, 
he  was  promoted  to  mnjor-genernl.  He  resigned 
'in  June,  1778,  and  the  next  year  was  elected  to 
CongreMS.  In  1780  he  was  elected  to  the  State 
Council,  and  held  that  position,  by  auuual  elec- 
tion, until  his  death. 


Spies  Baeeoated  at  FkankUn,  Tenn.  (VdWj, 
Two  young  men,  calling  themselves,  respective- 
ly, Colonel  Aot-on  and  Major  Dnnlop,  rode  np  to 
the  quarters  of  Colonel  J.  P.  Baird,  at  Frankliu, 
and  represented  themselves  as  officers  of  Bose- 
crans's  army,  detailed  for  special  duty  from  the 
War  Department,  and  declared  they  had  nar- 
rowly escaped  capture  by  Van  Doni's  men,  then 
closely  iuvestiug  the  National  troops  at  that 
place.  They  asked  Baird  to  loan  them  |f)0  to 
go  to  Nashville  to  refit,  which  he  did,  giving 
them  at  the  same  time  a  pass.  As  soon  as  tliey 
had  depattetl,  they  were  su8pcct««l  of  being  spies, 
and  were  pursued  and  brought  back.  Bosecnuis, 
telegraphed  to,  denied  the  existence  of  officers 
of  their  names  in  his  army,  aud  directed  them 
to  be  tried  by  a  coiu't-niartial,  aud,  if  found 
guilty,  to  be  instantly  hanged.  They  made  a 
full  confession.  At  a  little  past  midnight  they 
were  found  guilty,  and  between  nine  aud  ten 
o'clock  the  next  morning  were  hanged  on  the 
limb  of  a  wild-cherry  tree  near  Fort  Granger, 
three  fmirths  of  a  mile  from  Franklin.  The  spies 
were  relatives  of  the  wife  of  General  Robert  £. 
Lee,  the  chief  of  the  Confe<1erate  armies.  **  An- 
ton" was  Colonel  Orton  Williams,  aliout  twen- 
ty-three yeara  of  age,  son  of  a  gallant  officer  of 
the  National  army  who  was  killed  in  Mexico, 
and  "  Dnnlop"  was  his  cousin.  Lieutenant  W.  G. 
Peter.  Williams  was  at  that  time  ou  the  staff 
of  General  Bragg  and  Peter  on  that  of  General 
Wheeler. 

Spirit  of  New  England  SoldiezB.  There 
was  a  spirit  of  religious  enthusiasm  and  genuine 
piety  among  the  New  Euglaud  soldiers  engaged 
in  the  early  wars  against  the  Ft^uch  and  Indians 
ou  the  frontiers.  Indeed,  such  was  the  prevail- 
ing feeling  among  the  whole  people.  Seth  Pom- 
ei-oy  (afterwards  appointed  a  brigadier-general 
in  the  Continental  army),  while  engaged  in  the 
expedition  against  Louisbnrg,  in  1745,  wrote  to 
his  wife:  ^'It  looks  as  if  our  campaign  would 
last  long;  but  I  am  willing  to  stay  till  God's 
time  comes  to  deliver  the  city  into  our  hands." 
The  patriotic  woman  answered :  '^  Suffer  no  anx- 
ious thought  to  rest  on  your  mind  about  me. 
The  whole  town  is  much  engaged  with  concern 
for  the  expedition,  how  Providence  will  order 
the  affair,  for  which  religions  meetings  every 
week  are  maintained.  I  leave  yon  in  the  hand 
of  God."  The  New  Hampshire  titxips,  ou  that 
expedition,  bore  on  their  banners  a  motto  given 
them  by  the  great  evangelist  Whitefield:  Af{ 
desperandum  Chnsto  suh  duoe — '' Nothing  is  to  be 
despaired  of,  with  Christ  as  a  leader."  This 
motto  inspired  many  of  the  soldiers  with  the 
zeal  of  the  old  Crusaders. 

Spoliationa^  Claims  for  (1817).  The  war  had 
wiped  out  all  claims  for  conimercial  spoliations 
against  England.  Those  against  France,  Spain, 
Holland,  Naples,  and  Denmark  I'emained  to  be 
settled.  Gallatin,  at  Paris,  aud  Eustis,  at  the 
Hague,  had  been  instructed  to  press  the  subject. 
William  Pinkuey,  former  ambassador  at  Lou- 
don, ap]>ointed  in  Bayanl's  place  as  minister  to 
Russia,  had  been  also  commissioned  to  take  Na- 
ples in  his  way,  aud  to  ask  payment  for  Ameii- 
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ican  yessels  and  cargoes  formerly  confiscated  by 
Muraty  the  Napoleonic  so^ereigu.  The  restored 
Boarbon  government  demurred.  The  demand, 
they  said,  had  never  been  pressed  upon  Murat 
himself,  and  they  disclaimed  any  responsibility 
for  the  acts  of  one  whom  they  regarded  as  a 
usurper,  by  whom  they  had  sntfered  more  than 
had  the  Americans.  Notwithstanding  au  Amer- 
ican ship  of  war — the  WaahiHgUmf^A  guns — and 
several  armed  sloops  were  in  the  Bay  of  Naples, 
Pinkney  could  not  obtain  any  recognition  of 
the  claims,  and  left  for  Russia. 

SpottB'woocI,  Sir  Alexander,  Governor  of 
Virginia  from  1710  to  1723,  was  born  at  Tangier, 
Africa,  in  1676;  died  at  Annapolis,  Md.,  June  7, 
1740.  He  had  served  in  the  army  under  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough ;  was  wounded  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Blenheim.  He  came  to  Virginia  soon  af- 
terwards as  governor.  In  1736  he  was  colonial 
postmaster,  and  in  1739  cunmmnder  of  the  forces 
intended  to  operate  against  Florida.  Govern- 
or Spottswood  was  the  first  who  explored  the 
Appalachian  chain  of  mountains,  and  he  was 
a  zealons  friend  of  the  College  of  William  and 
Mary  and  of  efforts  to  Christianize  the  Indians. 

Spottsylvania  Court-hoaae^  Battle  of  (1864). 
Lee  was  evidently  satisfied,  at  the  close  of  the 
battle  of  the  Wilderness  (which  see),  that  he 
conld  not  maintain  a  further  contest  with  Grant 
on  the  ground  he  (Lee)  had  chosen,  so  he  retired 
behind  in  trench  men  ts,  where  he  was  found 
standing  on  the  defensive  by  the  skirmish-liue 
of  the  Nationals,  sent  out  at  daybreak  on  Sat- 
urday morning,  May  7,  1864.  There  had  been 
sharp  skirmishing  the  day  before.  A  charge 
had  been  made  on  Hancock's  corps,  when  seven 
hundred  of  his  cavalry  were  captured.  Grant 
had  no  desire  to  renew  the  conflict  there,  and 
after  dark  that  night  he  put  his  army  in  motion 
towards  Spottsylvania  Court-house,  fifteen  miles 
southeast  from  the  battle-field.  Warren  and 
Sedgwick  took  the  dii^ct  route  by  the  Brock 
road,  and  Hancock  and  Burnside,  with  the 
trains,  by  a  road  farther  east.  The  march  was 
slow,  for  many  obstacles — such  as  felled  trees 
and  opposing  troops — were  in  the  way.  Lee 
had  anticipated  Grant's  movement,  and  was 
pushing  on  by  a  parallel  roail  towards  the  same 
destination.  His  advance,  under  General  An- 
derson, continued  the  march  all  night, and  reach- 
ed the  vicinity  of  Spottsylvania  Court-house 
and  intrenched  before  Warren  came  up.  By 
the  evening  of  the  8th  Lee's  whole  force  were 
intrenched  on  a  ridge  around  Spottsylvania 
Court-house,  facing  north  and  east.  The  fol- 
lowing day  was  spent  by  Grant  in  making  dis- 
positions for  attack,  and  by  Lee  in  strengthen- 
ing his  position .  There  had  been  sharp  fighti ng 
the  day  before  (Sunday,  May  8)  between  War- 
ren and  a  force  of  the  Confederates.  Warron  held 
his  position  until  relief  arrived  from  Sed;r\vick, 
when  the  Confederates  were  repulsed.  The  Na- 
tionals lost  about  thirteen  hundred  men.  The 
commanders  of  several  regiments  fell.  One 
Michigan  regiment  went  into  battle  with  two 
hundred  men,  and  came  out  with  twenty-three. 
The  day  was  intensely  hot,  and  many  suffered 


from  sun  -  stroke.  Monday,  the  9tb,  was  com- 
paratively quiet  in  the  morning.  There  was 
skirmishing  nearly  all  day.  In  the  afternoon 
General  Sedgwick  was  killed  by  the  bullet  of  a 
sharpshooter  while  superintending  the  plant- 
ing of  cannons  on  a  I'edoubt,  and  his  command 
of  the  Sixth  Coi*ps  devolved  on  General  H.  G. 
Wright.  Towards  night  Grant  ordered  another 
advance  on  the  Coufedei*ates.  The  divisions  of 
Gibbon  and  Birney,  of  Hancock's  corps,  crossed 
a  branch  of  the  Po  River,  and  had  a  severe  strug- 
gle. Hancock  attempted  to  capture  a  wagon- 
train.  He  had  made  a  lodgment  with  three  di- 
visions, and  was  pushing  forward,  when  he  was 
recalled  for  other  service.  On  his  return  he  was 
attacked,  and  lost  heavily.  The  woods  between 
a  part  of  his  troops  and  the  river  had  taken  fire, 
and  many  of  his  men  perished  in  the  flames. 
That  night  Lee's  army  occupied  Spottsylvania 
Court-house,  and  stood  squarely  across  the  path 
of  the  intended  march  of  the  Ai-my  of  the  Poto- 
mac towards  Richmond.  Everything  was  in 
readiness  for  battle  on  the  morning  of  the  lOtli. 
The  main  attack  by  the  Nationals  was  against 
Lee's  left  centre,  strongly  intrenched  on  Laurel 
Hill,  wooded,  and  surrounded  by  a  dense  growth 
of  cedar.  It  was  the  strongest  point  in  the  Con- 
federate line.  In  two  attacks  the  Nationals 
were  repulsed,  with  heavy  loss.  At  five  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  the  Second  and  Fifth  corps 
moved  to  the  attack.  The  conflict  was  fearful, 
and  the  Nationals  were  repulsed.  The  assault 
was  repeated  an  hour  later,  with  a  similar  re- 
sult. In  the  two  attacks,  nearly  six  thousand 
Unionists  had  fallen,  while  not  more  than  six 
hundred  of  the  Confederates  had  been  disabled. 
The  enterprise  was  abandoned.  Farther  to  the 
left,  a  portion  of  the  Sixth  Corps  carried  the 
fii-st  line  of  the  Confederate  intrenchments,  and 
captured  nine  hundred  prisoners  and  several 
guns.  Then  the  first  day's  real  battle  at  Spott- 
sylvania Coui-t-house  was  ended.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  11th  Grant  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of 
War:  "We  have  now  ended  the  sixth  day  of 
very  heavy  fighting.  The  result  to  this  time  is 
much  in  our  favor.  Our  losses  have  been  heav}^, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  enemy.  I  think  those 
of  the  enemy  must  be  greater.  We  have  taken 
over  five  thousand  prisoners  by  battle,  while  he 
has  taken  from  us  but  few,  except  stragglers. 
I  pro(>ose  to  fight  it  out  on  this  line,  if  it  takes 
all  summer."  The  11th  was  mostly  spent  in 
preparing  for  another  battle.  Grant  determined 
to  strike  Lee's  right  centre  where  it  appeai'ed 
most  vulnerable.  The  night  was  very  dark  and 
stormy.  He  moved  at  midnight,  and  Hancock 
took  a  position  within  twelve  hundred  yanls  of 
the  Conlederate  line.  He  stormed  it  at  four 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  12th.  He  burst 
through  the  lines,  and,  after  a  hand-to-hand 
conflict  inside  the  trenches,  captured  four  thou- 
sand men,  and  drove  his  adversaries  through  the 
woods  towards  the  village.  At  the  second  line 
of  intrenchments  Hancock's  men,  having  lost 
their  organization,  were  forced  to  retire  to  the 
first,  which  they  held  with  the  aid  of  the  Sixth 
Corps.  Five  times  during  the  day  Lee  attempt- 
ed to  dislodge  Hancock,  bat  was  repulsed  each 
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time,  with  heavy  loss.    Bo  fierce  had  been  the 
battle  that  one  half  of  the  foreet  within  range  of 
the  musketry  was  destroyed  by  bnllet-woundB. 
A  tree  eighteen  inches  in  diameter  was  entirely 
cnt  iu  two  by  niasket-balls.    Meanwhile  Bum- ! 
side,  on  the  left,  and  Warren,  on  the  right,  had  , 
made  attacks  on  Lee's  wings,  but  were  repulsed,  j 
At  midnight  Lee  withdrew  to  his  second  line,  < 
and  Hancock  finally  held  the  works  he  had  ; 
captured  in  the  inoniing,  with  twenty- two  gnus. 
So  ended  the  battle  of  8pottsylvaniaCourt-honse. 
The  official  report  of  the  National  losses,  from 
the  orossiug  of  the  Rapid  Anna  (May  4  [see 
Wildemesg,  Battle  of  tke'\)  to  the  close  of  the  bat- 
tle on  May  12,  gave  a  total  of  29,410  men ;  of 
whom  269  officers  and  3019  enlisted  men  were 
killed,  and  nearly  7000  had  been  made  prisoners. 

Bprinsfieia,  N.  J.,  Battle  at  (1780).  Mili- 
tary movements  at  the  North,  iu  1780,  exhibited 
scarcely  any  offensive  operations,  yet  there  were 
some  Btin-ing  events  occurring  occasionally. 
There  was  a  British  invasion  of  New  Jersey. 
On  June  6  (before  the  arrival  of  General  Clin- 
ton from  Charleston  [see  ^"iV^^  of  Charlesfon'i)^ 
General  Knypbuusen  despatched  General  Mat-  \ 
thews  from  Staten  Island,  with  about  5000  men,  i 
to  penetrate  New  Jersey.  They  took  (lossession 
of  Elizabethtown  (June  7),  and  burned  Connect- 
icut Farms  (then  a  hamlet,  and  now  the  village 
of  Union),  on  the  road  from  Elizabethtown  to 
Springfield.  When  the  invaders  arrived  at  the 
latter  place,  they  met  detachments  which  had 
come  down  from  Washington's  camp  at  Morris- 
town,  and  by  them  were  driven  bock  to  the 
coast,  where  they  remained  a  fortnight,  until  the 
arrival  of  Clinton  from  tlie  Sonth,  who,  with  ail- 
ditional  troops, joine<l  Matthews  (June  22).  The 
British  then  attempted  to  draw  Washington 
into  a  general  battle  or  to  capture  his  stoi^es  at 
Morristown.  Feigning  an  expedition  to  the 
Hudson  Highlands,  Clinton  deceived  Washing- 
ton, who,  with  a  considerable  force,  marched  in 
that  direction,  leaving  General  Greene  in  com- 
mand at  Springfield.  Perceiving  the  success 
of  his  stratagem,  Sir  Henry,  with  Knyphausen, 
marched  upon  Greene  with  about  5000  infantry, 
a  considerable  body  of  cavalry,  and  about  twen- 
ty pieces  of  artillery:  After  a  severe  engage- 
ment (  June  23,  1780  ),  during  which  the  Brit- 
ish forced  the  bridge  over  the  Railway,  the  in- 
vaders were  defeated  and  driven  back.  When 
they  began  their  retreat,  they  set  fire  to  the  vil- 
lage. They  did  not  halt  until  they  reached  the 
waters  between  the  main  and  Staten  Island,  to 
which  spot  they  all  retired.  The  Britisli  lost, 
it  was  estimated,  in  killed  and  wounded,  during 
the  entire  invasion,  about  300  men ;  the  loss  of 
the  Americans  was  less  than  100.  The  British 
were  (5000  strong  ;  the  Americans  only  1500 ;  but 
the  latter  were  btrougly  posted  on  heights. 

Spurious  Letters  of  Washington.  A  pam- 
phlet was  published  iu  London,  in  1777,  contain- 
ing letters  purporting  to  have  been  written  by 
Washington,  in  the  snnnner  of  1770,  to  members 
of  his  family.  These  letters  contaiued  senti- 
ments so  totally  at  variance  with  his  character 
and  conduct  that,  whatever  effect  they  may  have 


had  in  England,  they  had  none  in  tliis  oonntry, 
where  he  was  known.  In  them  Washington  is 
made  to  deprecate  the  misgniiled  zeal  and  rash- 
ness of  Congrees  in  declaring  independence,  and 
pushing  the  opposition  to  Great  Britain  to  so 
perilons  an  extremity.  In  the  preface  it  was 
stated  that,  when  Fort  Lee  was  evscnatcd,  Gen- 
eral Washington's  servant  was  left  lieliind  sick ; 
that  in  his  possession  was  a  small  portmanteau 
belonging  to  the  general,  in  which,  among  oth- 
er things  of  trifling  value,  were  the  drafts  of  let- 
ters to  Mrs.  Washington,  her  son  (John  Parke 
Custis),  and  his  manager  at  Mount  Yemoo, 
Lund  Washington,  and  that  these  had  been 
transmitted  to  England  by  an  officer  into  whose 
hands  they  had  fallen.  This  fiction  was  con- 
trived to  deceive  the  public  into  a  belief  of  their 
genuineness.  It  is  well  known  that  Washing- 
ton was  not  at  Fort  Lee  at  the  time  of  the  sur- 
pi-ise  and  evacuation,  and  that  no  servant  of  his 
nor  a  particle  of  his  baggage  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy  during  the  war.  The  pamphlet 
was  republished  by  Ki  ving^n,  in  New  York,  and 
extensively  circulate^l  by  the  Tories,  to  injure 
the  commander-in-chief.  The  author  of  these 
spurious  epistles  was  never  publicly  known.  It 
must  have  been  some  person  acquainted  with 
many  particulars  of  Washington's  family  affairs. 
The  chief  paid  no  attention  to  the  publication, 
regarding  it  as  beneath  his  notice.  Dnring  his 
second  Presidential  term,  party  malignity  was 
carried  so  far  as  to  reprint  the  letters  as  gennine. 
Even  then  be  did  not  notice  them ;  bnt  when  he 
was  about  to  retire  from  public  life  he  wrote  to 
the  then  Secretary  of  State  (Timothy  Picker- 
ing), under  date  of  March  3,  1797,  referring  to 
tlie  letters  and  the  motives  of  their  production, 
saying,  ^'Another  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  America 
having  occurred,  the  same  weapon  has  been  re- 
sorted to  to  wound  my  character  and  deceive 
the  people."  He  then  gave  the  dates  and  ad- 
dresses of  the  letters,  seven  in  number,  and  add- 
ed, "As  I  cannot  know  how  soon  a  mors  serious 
event  may  succeed  to  that  which  will  this  day 
take  place  (his  retirement  from  office),  I  have 
thought  it  a  duty  which  I  owe  to  myself,  to  my 
country,  and  to  truth,  now  to  detail  the  circnm- 
stances  above  recited,  and  to  Mid  my  solemn 
declaration  that  the  letters  herein  described  are 
a  base  forgery,  and  that  I  never  saw  or  heanl 
of  them  until  they  appeared  iu  print.''  Wash- 
ington desired  this  letter  to  Pickering  to  be  de- 
posited in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Sqnier,  Ephkaim  Gisoror,  was  bom  at  Beth- 
lehem, N.  Y.,  June  17,  l&2i.  He  engaged  in  Jour- 
nalism and  civil  engineering.  From  1845  to  1848 
he  edited  the  Scioto  OazetteBt  Chi llic«ithe,  Ohio, 
and  became  familiar  with  the  ancient  mounds 
iu  the  Scioto  valley.  In  conjunction  with  Dr. 
Davis,  of  Ohio,  he  began  a  systematic  investiga- 
tion of  the  aboriginal  monnmente  of  the  Missis- 
sippi valley,  the  results  of  which  were  published 
in  a  volume  of  the  Smithsonian  ContribHtiant  to 
Knowledge.  Thenceforth  his  life  was  devoted  to 
researches  into  the  archieology  and  ethnology* 
of  the  ancient  races  of  our  continent.  In  18^ 
he  was  appointed  charge  d'affaires  to  the  repub- 
lics of  Central  America,  where  he  made  special 
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efforts  towardfl  secnring  the  constrnction  of  au 
iuteroceaino  railway,  aud  afterwardti  published 
several  works  couceruiiig  those  countries.  He 
was  made  United  States  commissioner  to  Pern 
in  1663-64,  and  iu  1871  became  the  liret  president 
of  the  Anthropological  Institute  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Sqniei-'s  researches  and  publications  thereon 
have  added  greatly  to  the  sum  of  human  knowl- 
edge. 

Btadacona,  an  Indian  town  on  the  site  of 
Quebec,  and  the  capital  of  the  **  King  of  Cana- 
da."    (See  Cartier,  Jacques,) 

Stamp-Act  Congreaat  The,  assembled  at  New 
York  on  Monday,  Oct.  7, 1765,  to  consider  Gren- 
ville's  obnoxious  scheme  of  taxation.  (See  Stamp 
Act,  Local  Opposition  to  the.)  It  was  organized 
by  the  choice  of  Timothy  Rnggles,  of  Massachu- 
setts, chairman,  and  John  Cotteu,  clevk.  Tlie 
following  representatives  presented  their  cre- 
dentials: Massachusetts  —  James  Otis,  Oliver 
Partridge,  Timothy  Rnggles.  New  York — Rob- 
ert R.  Livingston,  John  Cruger,  Philip  Living- 
ston, William  Bayard,  Leonard  Lispenard.  New 
Jersey — Robert  Ogden,  Hendrick  Fisher,  Joseph 
Bordeu.  Rhode  Island — Metcalf  Bowler,  Henry 
Ward.  Pennsylvania  —  John  Dickinson,  John 
Morton,  George  Bryan.  Delaware  —  Thomas 
McKean,  Csesar  Rodney.  Connecticut — £lti)h- 
alet  Dyer,  David  Rowland,  William  S.  Johnson. 
Maryland  —  William  Murdock,  Edward  Tilgh- 
mau,  Thomas  Ringgold.  South  Carolina  — 
Thomas  Lynch,  Christopher  Gadsden,  John  Rut- 
ledge.  The  Congress  continued  in  session  four- 
teen consecutive  days,  and  adopted  a  "  Declara- 
tion of  Rights,"  written  by  John  Cruger,  a  **  Pe- 
tition to  the  King,"  written  by  Robert  R.  Liv- 
ingston, and  a  "  Memorial  to  Both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament," written  by  James  Otis.  In  all  these 
the  principles  which  governed  the  leaders  in  the 
Revolution  soon  afterwards  were  conspicuous. 
The  proceedings  were  signed  by  all  the  dele- 
gates excepting  Rnggles  and  Ogden,  who  were 
afterwards  active  loyalists  or  Tories. 

Btamp  Act  in  Maflaaohii aetta.  Iu  1759  the 
Legislature  of  Massachusetts  passetl  a  Stamp 
Act  in  which  uewspa|>ers  were  included.  The 
printers  remonstrated  and  asked  for  a  repeal  of 
the  clause  which  applied  to  newspapers,  plead- 
ing that  they  were  vehicles  of  knowledge  aud 
necessary  information.    It  was  done. 

Btamp  Act,  Local  Opposition  to  the.  A 
variety  of  local  and  illegal  methods  were  adopt- 
ed to  oppose  the  operations  of  the  Stamp  Act. 
The  1st  of  November,  the  day  it  was  to  go  into 
operation,  was  ushered  in  by  a  funereal  tolling 
of  the  bells.  Many  shops  and  other  places  of 
business  were  shut,  and  effigies  of  friends  of  the 
act  were  carried  about  the  streets  in  derision, 
aud  then  torn  in  pieces  by  the  populace.  There 
was  neither  violence  nor  disorder.  At  Boston  the 
colors  of  the  shipping  appeared  at  half-mast. 
At  Portsmouth  the  bells  tolled,  a  coffin  bearing 
an  effigy  and  inscribed  on  the  lid, "  Liberty,  aged 
145,"  was  carried  to  a  grave,  preceded  by  muf- 
fled drums,  and  followed  by  a  funeral  procession, 
while  minute-guns  were  fired.  At  the  close  of 
an  oration  the  coffin  was  taken  up,  signs  of  life 


appeared  in  the  corpse, "  Liberty  Revived"  was 
placed  on  the  lid,  the  bells  rang  men-ily  and  Joy 
lighted  every  countenance.  In  Newport  and 
Providence,  R.  I.,  several  obnoxious  citizens  were 
hanged  in  effigy.  At  New  York  the  obnoxious 
act  was  printed  with  a  skull  and  cross-bones  in- 
stead of  the  royal  arms,  aud  contemptuously  pa- 
raded through  the  streets  under  the  title  of 
''England's  Folly  and  America's  Ruin."  At 
Philadelphia  the  people  showed  similar  signs  of 
contempt  for  the  act.  In  Maryland  the  effigy 
of  the  stamp-master,  on  one  side  of  which  was 
written  "Tyranny,"  and  on  the  other  "Oppres- 
sion," was  carried  through  the  streets  from  the 
place  of  confiuement  to  the  whipping-post,  aud 
thence  to  the  pillory.  After  suffering  many  in- 
dignities it  was  burned.  The  act  was  not  less 
odious  to  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  British 
West  India  islands  than  to  those  on  the  conti- 
nent of  America.  The  people  of  St.  Chiistopher 
(St.  Kitt's)  obliged  the  stamp-officer  aud  his  dep- 
uty to  resign;  while  Barbatloes,  Canada^  and 
Nova  Scotia  submitted  to  the  act. 

Stamp  Act,  Opposition  to,  in  America.  In 
the  preamble  to  the  Stamp  Act  the  ofien  avowal 
was  made  that  its  pur|M)se  was  the  "raising  of 
a  revenue  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  defend- 
ing, protecting,  and  securing  liis  nnijesty's  do- 
minions in  America."  (See  Colonial  War  Expen- 
ditures,) This  phraseology  was  rather  deceptive. 
The  British  treasury  had  been  exhausted  not  by 
defending  the  colonies,  but  by  wars  iu  Europe, 
and  its  coffers  needed  replenishing.  This  was 
the  real  meaning  of  the  Stamp  Act,  and  the 
Americans  clearly  perceived  it.  When  accounts 
of  this  scheme  reached  Boston,  the  newly  elect- 
ed representatives  of  that  town  were  instructed 
to  use  all  their  efforts  "  against  the  pending  plan 
of  parliamentary  taxation,"  and  for  the  "repeal 
of  any  such  acts  already  passed."  These  instruc- 
tions were  drawn  by  Samuel  Adams,  and  con- 
tained the  first  decided  protest  uttered  against 
this  taxation  scheme.  It  was  suggested  that  a 
combination  of  all  the  colonies  in  opposition  to 
the  act  would  be  exiiedient.  A  committee  of 
correspondence  was  appointed  to  hold  commu- 
nications with  the  other  colonial  assemblies,  and 
the  political  postulate — "  Taxation  without  rep- 
resentation is  tyranny" — an  idea  borrowed  from 
the  Dutch,  was  boldly  enunciated  in  a  pamphlet 
by  James  Otis,  entitled  The  Rights  of  the  British 
Colonies  Asserted.  The  Assembly  also  resolved, 
"That  the  imposition  of  duties  and  taxes  by  the 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain  upon  a  people  not 
represented  iu  the  House  of  Commons  is  abso- 
lutely irreconcilable  with  their  rights."  Oppo- 
sition to  the  measure  soon  appeared  in  all  the 
colonies.  The  people  in  cities  and  villages  gath- 
ered iu  excited  groups  and  loudly  expressed  their 
indignation.  The  pulpit  denounced  the  scheme, 
and  associations  calling  themselves  the  "  Sons 
of  Liberty,"  in  every  colony,  put  forth  their  en- 
ergies in  defence  of  popular  freedom.  The  press, 
then  assuming  much  power,  spoke  out  fearlessly. 
Men  appointed  by  the  crow^n,  known  as  "  stamp- 
distributors,"  were  insulted  and  despised,  and 
not  allowed  to  act.  Stamps  were  seized  on  their 
arrival  and  secreted  or  burned,  aud  when  the  Ist 
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of  November  •rrived — the  day  on  irhich  the  law 
was  to  take  effect — there  were  no  officials  cour- 
ageous enough  to  attempt  to  enforce  it.  The 
public  sentiment  had  already  taken  a  more  dig- 
nified tone  and  assumed  an  aspect  of  nationality. 
A  general  congress  of  delegates  was  called,  and 
met  in  New  York  (see  Stamp  Act  Congress,  The)  in 
October,  176.*!,  and  sent  out  documents  boldly  as- 
serting the  rights  of  the  people.  The  Ist  of  No- 
vemlier  was  observed  as  a  day  of  fasting  and 
mourning.  Fnneral  processions  paraded  city 
streets,  and  bells  tolled  Tiinereal  knells.  The 
colors  of  sailing-vessels  were  trailed  at  half- 
mast,  and  the  colunniM  of  newspapers  exhibited 
broad  black  lines.  The  courts  were  closed,  le- 
gal nianiuges  ceased,  ships  remained  in  port, 
and,  for  a  while,  all  business  was  suspended. 
Out  <»f  this  calm  a  tempest  was  evolved.  Mobs 
began  to  assail  the  residences  of  officials,  and 
burn  distingnisheil  royalists  in  effigy.  Mer- 
chants entered  into  agi-eement'S  not  to  imi>ort 
go<Kls  from  (ii-eat  Britain,  and  very  soon  such  a 
cry  of  reniouHtrance  fixini  all  classes  in  America 
assailed  the  ears  of  the  British  ministry,  as  well 
as  fmni  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  Lon- 
don, that,  on  the  I8th  of  March,  1766,  the  obnox- 
ious act  was  repealed.  The  ministry  had  evi- 
dently expecte<l  trouble  in  America,  for  in  a  new 
mutiny  act  they  were  anthorized  to  send  as 
many  troo})s  to  America  as  they  saw  fit. 

Btamp  Act  Repealed.  There  was  i^ncli  nn- 
usual  and  decided  opposition  to  the  Stamp  Act 
in  the  English-American  colonies  that,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  provisions  of  a  bill  introduced  in 
Parliament  by  William  Pitt  early  in  IWO-,  it  was 
repealed.  In  the  bill  was  a  clause  declaratory 
of  the  right  of  Parliament  to  tax  the  colonies, 
which  was  not  acceptable  to  the  latter.  Pitt 
said  the  repealing  bill  could  not  have  passed 
but  for  this  clause,  so  of  two  evils  he  chose  the 
least.  The  Americans  were  so  pleased,  howev- 
er, with  the  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  act  that, 
in  gratitnde  to  the  king  and  to  Pitt,  statnes 
wei*o  erected  to  them.  An  equestrian  statue  of 
the  king  was  erected  in  Bowling  Green,  New 
York  city,  and  a  statue  of  Pitt  in  the  attitude 
of  speaking  was  set  up  at  the  intersection  of 
Wall  and  William  stre^^ts.  Another  was  ei-ected 
in  Charleston,  S.  C.  (which  see).  The  king  was 
dissatisfied  with  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act, 
regarding  it  as  '^a  fatal  cimipliance  which  had 
wounded  the  majesty  of  England,  and  planted 
thorns  under  his  pillow."  He  scolded  Lonl 
North,  for  he  preferred  the  risk  of  losing  the 
colonics  rather  than  to  yield  one  iota  of  his 
claim  to  absolute  authority  over  them. 

Stamp  Act,  Thr.  Laws  authorizing  the  nse 
of  stamps,  stamped  paper,  or  stamps  on  pack- 
ages, bearing  fixed  rates  for  the  stamps,  for  rais- 
ing revenue,  were  introduced  into  England,  in 
the  reign  of  William  and  Mary,  from  Holland. 
From  that  time  until  now  the  system  has  been 
a  favorite  one  in  England  for  raising  revenue. 
Each  stamp  repi-esents  a  tax  for  a  certain  sum 
which  must  be  paid  to  obtain  it.  A  penalty  is 
imposed  upon  those  attempting  to  evade  it,  and 
the  transaction  in  which  it  should  have  been 


used  was  declared  invalid  without  it.  A  siamp 
duty  had  never  been  imposed  in  tlie  colonies. 
In  1732  it  was  proposed,  but  the  great  minister, 
W^ali>ole,  said,  **I  will  leave  the  taxation  of 
America  to  some  of  my  successors  who  have 
more  courage  than  I  have/'  In  1739  Sir  Will- 
iam Keith,  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  proposed 
such  a  tax  in  that  province.  Franklin  thought 
it  just,  as  he  said  in  the  convention  at  Albany 
in  1754;  Lieutenant-governor  De  Lancey  pro- 
lK)seil  it  in  New  York  in  1755;  and  in  1756  Gov- 
ernor Shirley,  of  Massachusetts,  urged  Parlia- 
ment to  atlopt  a  stamp  tax.  In  1757  it  was  pro- 
posed to  Pitt  to  tax  the  colonies.  "  I  will  never 
burn  my  fingers  with  an  American  stamp  tax," 
lie  said.  But  George  Grenville,  Pitt's  brother- 
in-law,  bolder  than  his  predecessors,  propoeed 
in  1764  a  stamp  tax  t4>  be  extended  to  the  colo- 
nies. It  was  delayed  to  await  suggestions  from 
the  latter.  It  becaine  a  law  in  the  spring  of 
1765, but  was  violently  opposed  in  America.  Tlie 
hiw  requii-ed  that  for  every  skin  or  piece  of  vel- 
lum or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper,  on 
which  should  be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed 
any  declaration,  plea,  replication,  rejoinder,  de- 
muiTer,  or  other  pleading,  or  any  copy  thereof. 

in    any   court    of  law 

within  the  British  colo- 
nies and  plantations  in 
America,  a  stamp  duty 
should  be  imposed.  Also 
for  all  legal  documents 
of  every  kind,  marriagr 
cert  ificates,etc.,  a  stamp 
duty  should  be  paid. 
The  stamps  were  print- 
ed in  embossed  letters, 
sometimes  directly 
upon  the  paper  used. 
▲  BTuir.  ^"^  more  generally,  for 

the  colonies,  on  coarse 
blue  paper,  such  as  is  known  as  "  tobacco  pa- 
{)er.''  The  value  of  each  stamp  was  indicated 
iil)on  it,  and  varied  from  threepence  to  two 
pounds  sterling.  The  kinds  of  documents  and 
other  papers  to  be  stamped 
to  make  them  legal  num- 
bered  fiflry-four.  To  the  blue- 
paper  stamps  was  attached  a 
narrow  strip  of  tin-foil,  rep- 
resented in  the  engraving  by 
the  white  space.  The  ends  of 
the  foil  wei-e  passed  through 
the  parchment  or  paper,  flat- 
tene<l  on  the  opposite  side,  ^  btaju*. 

and  a  piece  of  paper  with  a 
rough  device  and  number,  seen  in  the  smaller 
engraving,  with  a  crown  and  the  initials  of  the 
king,  pasted  over  to  secure  it. 

Stamp-distributora  were  men  appointed  by 
the  British  government  to  sell  stamps  in  the 
American  colonies.  Wishing  to  make  the  ob- 
noxious Stamp  Act  as  palatable  as  possible  in 
the  colonies,  tlie  British  ministers  consulted  the 
colonial  agents  as  to  fit  persons  to  be  appointe<l. 
Even  the  sagacious  Franklin  did  not  foresee  the 
result,  and  he  procured  the  appointment  for  one 
of  his  particular  friends  in  Philadelphia.     He 
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advised  Ingersoll,  the  agent  for  Connecticnt,  to 
accept  tbe  office,  at  the  same  time  foreseeing  an 
iinftending  stniggle  in  which  nurobera  wonid  be 
an  important  factor,  he  said  to  liim,  ''Go  home, 
and  get  children  as  fast  as  you  can.''  The  agents 
appointed  had  to  face  a  terrible  storm  of  indig- 
nation. They  were  insnlted  and  despised,  and 
were  actually  compelled  to  relinqnish  the  office 
everywhere. 

Stamp  Dnty  Proposed  by  Shirley.  The  en- 
ergetic governor  of  Mnssachnsetts,  commander- 
in-chief  of  the 'British  forces  in  North  America 
after  Braddock's  death,  continued  to  urge  the 
]mi)erial  government  to  take  measnres  to  raise 
a  revenue  in  the  colonies.  In  1756  he  proposed 
a  stamp  dnty,  as  well  as  excise  and  a  poll  tax. 
He  admitted  the  almost  universal  opposition  of 
the  people  to  any  tax  imposed  by  act  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  suggested  ''  for  the  general  satisfac- 
tion of  the  people  in  each  colony,  to  leave  it  to 
their  choice  to  raise  the  sum  assessed  npon  them 
according  to  their  own  discretion."  At  the  same 
time  he  recommended  that,  in  case  of  no  such 
response  being  made  by  the  assemblies,  proper 
officers  should  be  appointed  U>  collect  a  revenue 
**by  warrants  of  distress  and  imprison meuts  of 
persons." 

Standing  Army  in  America.  Tlie  British 
government  perceive^l  with  alarm  and  Jealonsy 
the  strength  of  the  English-American  colonies 
after  the  Fronch  and  Indian  War.  That  con- 
flict had  taught  the  colonists  their  inherent 
strength  and  their  resonrces.  They  had  spent 
$20,000,000  in  the  war  and  sacrificed  30.000  men, 
and  yet  the  land  was  fnll  of  trained  soldiers,  and 
plenty  filled  their  granaries  and  abundantly  snp- 
plied  their  tables.  The  long-continned  and 
splendid  success  of  the  war  had  filled  the  colo- 
nies with  a  martial  spirit,  and  a  military  force 
had  become,  in  their  estimation,  an  expedient 
method  for  settling  disputed  points  of  authority 
and  right.  Local  self-government  and  broad 
independence  were  a  continual  day-dream  with 
them,  and  the  British  government  clearly  per- 
ceived it.  The  British  ministry,  in  1763,  under 
a  pretext  of  furnishing  a  perpetual  defence  to 
the  colonies,  proposed  to  keep  10,000  troops  there 
as  a  peace  establishment.  It  was  rightly  con- 
jectured that  the  colonial  assemblies  might  re- 
fuse to  contribnte  towanls  the  expenses  of  a 
standing  army  among  them,  and  so  a  scheme  of 
colonial  taxation  was  idanned  by  which  the  col- 
onies would  indirectly  support  the  troops.  (See 
Stamp  Act,  The.)  A  standing  army  became  a 
source  of  constant  irritation  in  the  colonies,  for, 
by  a  new  Mutiny  Act  (1769),  provision  was 
made  fur  qnartering  and  providing  for  the  troops 
in  America  at  the  expense  of  the  colonies. 

Standing  Army,  Organization  of  a  (1775). 
Congress,  after  mnch  delay,  owing  to  hesitation 
on  account  of  fears  of  a  standing  army,  finally 
resolved,  late  in  1775,  to  raise  one,  to  consist  of 
75,000  men,  to  serve  for  the  term  of  three  years 
or  during  the  war,  and  that  it  should  be  com- 
posed of  eighty-eight  battalions,  to  he  raised  in 
the  several  colonies,  according  to  their  respec- 
tive abilities.     The  following  was  the  propor- 


tion of  each  of  the  colonies :  In  New  Hampshire, 
three  battalions ;  Massachusetts,  fifteen ;  Kh<ide 
Island, two;  Connecticnt, eight;  Delaware, one; 
Marj'land,  eight ;  Virginia,  fifteen  ;  North  Caro- 
lina, nine;  New  York,  four;  New  Jersey,  four; 
Pennsylvania, twelve;  South  Carolina, six;  Geor- 
gia, one.  Recruiting  orders  were  issned,  but  the 
progress  in  raising  troops  was  so  slow  that,  oti 
the  last  day  of  December,  1775,  when  all  the  old 
troops  not  engaged  for  the  new  army  were  dis- 
banded, there  had  been  enlisted  for  the  more  ex- 
tended term  only  96^0  men.  These  were  in- 
creased after  the  middle  of  January  (1776),  Con- 
gress having,  on  the  earnest  recommendation  of 
Washington,  offered  bounties.  Washington  had 
then  been  besieging  Boston  since  Jnly,  1775. 
**It  is  not  in  the  pages  of  history,  perhaps"  (he 
wrote  to  Congress),  '*  to  furnish  a  case  like  onrs 
— to  maintain  a  post  within  musket-shot  of  the 
enemy  for  six  months  together,  without  am- 
mnnition ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  disband  one 
army  and  recruit  another,  within  that  distance 
of  twenty  odd  British  reginient>s,  is  more,  prob- 
ably, than  was  ever  attempted.*' 

Standiah,  Milks,  a  **  Pilgrim ''  soldier,  who 
came  to  New  England  in  the  Mayflower  in  1620, 
was  born  in  Lancsishire,  Eng.,  about  1584,  and 
died  at  Dnxbury,  Mass.,  Oct.  8, 1656.  Standish 
had  served  as  a  soldier  in  the  Netherlands.  Ho 
was  chosen  captain  of  the  New  Plymouth  set- 
tlers (see  NeiP  Plymouth,  Charter  for),  thongli  not 
a  member  of  the  church.  He  was  small  in  per- 
son, of  great  energy,  activity,  and  courage,  and 
rendered  important  service  to  the  early  settlers 
by  inspiring  Indians,  disposed  to  be  hostile, 
with  awe  for  the  English.  Standish  visited 
England  in  1625  as  agent  for  the  colony,  and 
bmughb  supplies  the  next  year.  The  captain's 
wife.  Rose  Standish,  was  one  of  the  victims  of 
the  famine  and  fever  in  the  spring  of  1621.  In 
1626  Standish  settled  at  Dnxbury,  Mass.,  where 
he  lived  the  remainder  of  his  days,  administer- 
ing the  office  of  magistrate,  or  assistant,  during 
the  whole  t<erm.  He  also  took  part  in  the  set- 
tlement of  Bridge  water  (1649).  A  monument  to 
his  memory  was  erected  on  Captain's  Hill,  Dnx- 
bury, a  few  years  ago.  (See  Maiden  Bride,  The 
First,  in  New  England.) 

Stanley,  David  8.,  was  horn  in  Wayne  Conn- 
ty,  O.,  Jnne  1, 1828,  and  grndnated  at  West  Point 
in  1852,  entering  the  dragoon  service.  When  the 
Civil  War  began  he  brought  off  the  government 
property  from  the  forts  in  the  Southwest,  and 
pcrfonned  good  service  in  Missouri,  especially 
at  Dug  Springs  and  Wilson's  Creek  (which  see). 
After  performing  signal  service  in  Mississippi, 
he  became  chief  of  cavalry  in  the  Army  of  the 
Cumberland  late  in  1862,  and  displayed  great 
skill  in  the  battle  of  Stone's  River  (which  see), 
and  afterwards  in  driving  Bragg  into  Georgia. 
Late  in  1863  he  commanded  a  division  of  the 
Fonrth  Corps.  He  was  in  the  Atlanta  cam- 
paign, and  commanded  the  Fourth  Corps  from 
July,  1864,  to  the  ch>se  of  the  war.  By  his  ar- 
rival on  the  battle-field  at  Franklin  (which  see) 
he  averted  serious  disaster,  bnt  was  wounded 
and  disabled*    He  had  been  made  major-geu- 
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eral  of  volunteers  in  November,  1888,  and  in 
March,  1865,  was  breveted  uisjor-general  United 
States  Army. 

Stanley,  Hrnrt  M.,  American  traveller,  was 
bom  near  Denbigh,  Wales,  in  1840.  His  origi- 
nal name  was  John  Rawlands.  For  ten  years 
he  was  in  the  poor-house  of  St.  Asaph,  where  he 
received  a  good  education,  and  left  it  at  the  age 
of  thirteen,  became  teacher  of  a  school,  and  final- 
ly shipped  at  Liverpool  as  a  cabin-boy  for  New 
Orleans.  There  he  found  employment  with  a 
merchant  named  Stanley,  who  adopted  him  and 
gave  him  bis  name.  Enlisting  in  the  Confederate 
army  at  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War,  he  was 
made  prisoner,  and  entered  the  United  States 
Nnvy  as  a  volunteer.  After  the  war  he  travel- 
led in  Turkey  nnd  Asia  Minor  and  visited  Wales. 
At  the  poor-house  of  St.  Asaph  he  gave  a  dinner 
to  the  children,  and  told  them  thut  what  suc- 
cess he  had  attained  in  life  he  owed  to  the  edu- 
cation received  tliere.  Returning  to  the  Uuited 
States,  he  was  engnged,  in  18<>8,  by  the  proprie- 
tor of  the  New  York  Herald  to  accompany  the 
British  expedition  to  Abyssinia,  as  the  corre- 
BiH)ndent  of  that  jonrnal.  In  the  fall  of  1869  he 
was  commissioned  by  the  proprietor  of  the  Her- 
ald to  "find  Dr.  Livingstone."  After  visiting 
several  0(»nntries  in  the  East,  he  sailed  from 
Bombay  (Oct.  12,  1870)  for  Zanzibar,  where  he 
arrived  early  in  January,  1871,  and  set  out  for 
the  interior  of  Africa  (March  21),  with  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety-two  followers.  He  found  Liv- 
ingstone (Nov.  10),  and  reported  to  the  British 
Association  Ang.  16,  IH72,  and  in  1873  he  re- 
ceived the  patron's  medal  of  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society.  He  was  commissioned  by 
the  proprietors  of  the  Xeto  York  Herald  and  the 
London  Telegraph  t«  explore  tlie  lake  region  of 
Central  Africa.  He  set  ont  from  the  eastern 
coast  in  November,  1874,  with  three  hundred 
men.  When  he  reached  the  Victoria  Nyanza 
Lake  (Feb.  27,  1875),  he  had  lost  one  hundred 
and  ninety-fonr  men  by  death  or  desertion.  He 
circumnavigated  the  lake,  covering  about  one 
thousand  miles  in  the  voyage.  After  exploring 
that  interior  region,  he  enterednpon  the  Congo 
River  and  made  a  most  perilous  and  exciting 
voyage  down  that  stream  to  the  city.  A  minute 
account  of  his  explorations,  with  numerous  il- 
lustrations, was  published,  in  two  volumes,  by 
Harper  &>  Brothers  in  1878. 

Stanton,  Edwin  McMasters,  was  bom  at 
Stenbeuville,  O.,  Dec.  19, 1814 ;  died  in  Wasliing- 
ton,  D.  C,  Dec.  24,  1869.  His  parents  were  of 
Quaker  descent,  and  he  graduated  at  Kenyon 
College,  Ohio,  in  1833.  In  1836  he  was  admit- 
ted to  the  bar,  and  acquired  an  extensive  prac- 
tice at  Steuhenville.  In  1848  lie  went  to  Pitts- 
burgh, Penn.,  where  ho  became  a  leader  in  his 
profession.  He  removed  to  Washington  in  1857, 
and  was  employed  by  Attorney-general  Black  to 
plead  important  cases  for  the  United  States.  In 
December,  1860,  he  succeeded  Black  as  Attorney- 
general,  and  resisted  the  Secessionists  with  all 
his  might.  In  January,  1862,  he  succeeded  Gen- 
eral Cameron  as  Secretary  of  War,  and  man- 
aged that  department  with  singular  ability  dur- 


ing the  remainder  of  the  Civil  War.  After  bit 
difficulties  with  President  Johnson  (see  Impeaek- 
ment  of  I^rmidemt  Jokmmm),  he  resigned  (May, 
1868),  and  was  appointed  Judge  of  tlie  Uuttod 
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States  Snpreme  Court,  Dec.  20,  1869.  He  died 
four  days  afterwards,  his  health  having  been 
shattered  by  his  anluous  labors  as  war  minister. 

Btanwlx,  Fort,  Treaty  at  (1768).  Varions 
projects  by  land  speculators  bail  been  started  im- 
mediately after  the  peace  with  the  Western  In- 
dians (see  PoHtia€^8  Jfar)  had  been  concluded,  for 
settlements  west  of  the  mount«inB.  In  a  treaty 
concluded  at  Fort  Stanwix  between  t\w  Six  Na- 
tions and  the  white  jieople  (Nov.  5,  1768),  the 
former,  in  consideration  of  the  payment  of  about 
$50,000,  ceded  all  their  territory  south  of  the 
Ohio,  as  far  as  the  Tennessee  River,  to  the  crown. 
So  much  of  this  country,  however,  as  lay  sontk 
of  the  Great  Kanawha  was  claimed  by  the  Cber- 
okees  as  a  part  of  their  buntiug-groouda.  (See 
Land  Companies,) 

Btanwlx,  John,  a  British  general,  who  came 
to  America,  in  1756,  as  colonel  commandant  of 
the  first  battalion  of  the  Sixtieth,  or  Royal 
Americans.  He  was  commander  of  the  Sonrli- 
ern  District,  with  his  headquarters  at  Carlisle, 
Penn.,  in  1757.  In  December  he  was  promoted 
to  brigadier  -  general.  On  being  relieved  by 
Forl>e8,  he  proceeded  to  Albany,  and  was  di- 
rected to  build  a  fort  at  the  "  Oneida  carrying- 
place,"  on  the  Mohawk,  on  the  site  of  Rome, 
Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.  It  was  called  Fort  Stanwix 
(afterwards  Fort  Schuyler),  in  his  honor.  He 
returned  to  PenuHylvania,  a  major-general,  in 
1759,  strengthened  Fort  Pitt,  ond  secured  the 
good-will  of  the  Indians.  In  May,  1760,  he  re- 
signed his  commission  to  Monckton,  and,  on  hie 
return  to  England,  was  appointed  Lieutenant- 
governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  afberwanls 
pn>moted  to  lieutenant-general.  He  also  be- 
came a  member  of  Parliament.  He  had  serveil 
with  reputation  in  the  ware  of  Queen  Ann^  be- 
fore coming  to  America,  having  entered  the 
army  in  1706.  General  Stanwix  was  lost  at  sea 
while  crossing  from  Dublin  to  Holyhead  in  De- 
cember, 1765. 
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Star  of  the  West  fired  upon.  It  having 
been  resolved,  on  the  advice  of  Secretary  Holt 
and  General  Scott,  to  send  troops  to  reinforce 
the  garrison  at  Fort  Siimter,  orders  were  given 
for  the  United  States  steam-frigate  Brooklyn  — 
the  only  war -ship  available  then  —  to  be  in 
readiness  to  sail  from  Norfolk  at  a  moment's  no- 
tice. This  order  the  disloyal  Thompson,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  revealed  to  the  conspira- 
tors. Virginians  were  ready  to  seize  the  Brook- 
lyn; the  lights  of  the  shore-beacons  in  Charles- 
ton harbor  were  extingaished,  and  the  buoys 
that  marked  the  channel  were  removed.  In- 
formed of  the  betrayal  of  his  order,  President 
Buchanan  countermanded  it,  when  Thom^ison 
threatened  to  resign  in  consequence  of  such  an 
onler.  The  President  promised  him  that  none 
like  it  should  be  given  ^*  without  the  question  be- 
ing first  considered  and  decided  in  the  cabinet.'' 
It  was  soon  evident  that  there  were  members  of 
the  cabiuet  who  could  not  be  trusted.  Dangers 
were  thickening;  and  the  President,  listening 
to  the  councils  of  Holt  and  Scott,  resolved  to 
send  supplies  and  men  to  Sumter,  by  stealth. 
It  was  a  humiliating  spectacle  to  see  the  head 
of  a  great  nation  resorting  to  secret  measures 
to  execute  the  laws  and  protect  the  public  prop- 
erty! The  stanch  merchant  steam -vessel  Star 
of  the  H'eai  was  chartered  by  the  government  for 
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the  purpose  and  quickly  laden  with  supplies. 
She  was  cleared  for  Savannah  and  New  Or- 
leans, so  as  to  mislead  spies,  and  left  New  York 
at  sunset,  Jan.  5, 18H1.  Far  down  the  bay,  she 
received,  under  cover  of  thick  darkness,  four 
officers  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  artillerists 
and  marines,  with  their  arms  and  ammunition, 
and  proceeded  to  sea,  nnder  her  commander. 
Captain  John  McGowau.  On  the  morning  of  the 
9th  of  January  she  reached  Charleston  bar,  be- 
fore daylight.  Finding  all  the  shore-lights  put 
out,  she  extinguished  her  own.  Just  at  dawn  a 
scouting  steamboat  discovered  her,  burned  col- 
ored ]i};hts  as  signals,  and  ran  for  the  inner  har- 
bor. The  Star  of  ths  West  ha<l  all  her  soldiers 
concealed  below  and  was  in  the  guise  of  a  mer- 
chant-vessel. The  deception  was  fruitless;  her 
errand  was  already  known.  Alexander  Jones, 
A  telegraphic  correspondent  of  the  Southern 
newspapers,  had  informed  the  Charleston  Mer- 
emry  of  the  sailing  of  the  vessel  from  New  York, 
and  Secretary  Thompson,  in  possession  of  the  se- 
ll.—35 


cret,  imparted  it  to  the  authorities  at  Charles- 
ton. ''As  I  was  writing  my  resignation,"  he 
afterwards  wrote,  **  1  sent  a  despatch  to  Judge 
Longstreet  that  the  Star  of  the  West  was  coming 
with  reiuforoements."  He  also  gave  a  messen- 
ger another  despatch  to  be  sent,  in  which  he 
said,  as  if  by  authority,  "  Blow  the  Star  of  the 
West  out  of  the  water."  The  messenger  patri- 
otically withheld  the  despatch.  When  the  ves- 
sel was  within  two  miles  of  Fort  Sumter,  unsus- 
picious of  danger,  a  shot  came  ricochetting  across 
her  bow  from  a  masketl  battery  on  Morris  Island, 
thi'ee  fourths  of  a  mile  distant.  Tlie  national 
flog  was  flying  over  the  Star  of  the  West^  And  her 
captain  immediately  displayed  a  large  American 
ensign  at  the  fore.  As  she  passed  on,  a  contin- 
uous fire  was  kept  up  from  Morris  Island,  and 
an  occasional  shot  from  Fort  Moultrie  was  hurl- 
ed at  her.  Two  steam-tugs  and  an  armed  schoon- 
er put  out  from  Fort  Moultrie  to  intercept  her. 
Captain  McGrowan,  finding  himself  hemmed  in, 
powerless,  and  in  imminent  danger  of  capture, 
turned  his  vessel  seaward,  after  seventeen  shots 
had  been  fired  by  the  insurgent-s,  and  returned 
t«  New  York,  Jan.  12.  This  firing  on  the  flag  of 
the  United  States  was  the  firat  overt  act  of  war 
that  marke<l  the  inaugnratiun  of  the  great  Civil 
War  of  1861-65.  Had  Major  Anderson,  in  Sum- 
ter, then  known  that  loyal  men  were  in  power 
in  his  government,  he  would 
have  opened  the  great  guns 
of  the  fortress,  and  the  Star 
of  the  West  and  her  precious 
freight  would  not  have  been 
driven  to  sea.  There  was 
great  exultation  in  South 
Carolina  because  of  this  act 
of  war.  The  Legislature  re- 
solved that  they  ''learned 
with  pride  and  pleasure  of 
L  i-^A  the  successful  resistance  this 
>  day  by  the  troops  of  this 
state,  acting  nnder  orders  of 
the  governor,  to  an  attempt 
to  reinforce  Fort  Sumter." 
The  Charleston  Mercury ,  Jan. 
10,  said,  exnltingly :  "  Yestenlay,  the  9th  of 
January,  will  be  remembered  in  history.  Pow- 
der has  been  burned  over  a  decree  of  our  state, 
timber  has  been  crashed,  perhaps  blood  spilled. 
The  expulsion  of  the  Star  of  the  West  from  Charles- 
ton harbor,  yesterday  morning,  was  the  opening 
of  the  ball  of  revolution.  We  are  proud  that 
our  harbor  has  been  so  honored."  .  .  .  South 
Carolina  "  has  not  hesitated  to  strike  the  first 
blow,  full  in  the  face  of  her  insulter.  Let  the 
United  States  government  l>ear  or  return,  at  its 
good  will,  the  blow  still  tingling  about  its  ears 
—  the  fruit  of  its  own  bandit  temerity.  We 
would  not  exchange  or  recall  that  blow  for  mill- 
ions. It  has  wiped  out  half  a  century  of  scorn 
and  outrage.  ...  If  that  red  seal  of  blood  be 
still  lacking  to  the  parchment  of  our  liberties — 
and  blood  they  want — blood  they  shall  have, 
and  blood  enough  to  stamp  it  all  in  red.  For, 
by  the  God  of  our  fathers,  the  soil  of  South  Car- 
olina shall  he  free .'"  Such  was  the  spirit  in  which 
South  Carolina  kindled  the  Civil  War. 
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Stark,  John,  wm  bora  at  LondoDderry,  N.  H., 
Aug.  27, 1728 ;  died  at  Mancheater,  N.  H.,  May  H, 
1822.  He  renioved,  with  bis  father,  to  Derry- 
Held  (now  Mauchester)  when  be  waa  about 
eight  yean  old.    In  1752,  while  ou  a  buutiug 


iOBX  8TAKK. 

excnrHion,  be  was  luade  a  prisoner  by  the  St. 
Francis  Indians,  and  was  ransomiMl  in  a  few 
weeks  for  $103.  He  l»ecunio  popnhir  with  the 
Indians,  and  was  mlopted  into  their  tribe.  In 
1755  he  was  made  lientenant  of  RogeiVs  Rang- 
ers, and  performed  good  service  during  the 
French  and  Indian  Wur.  A  member  of  the 
Committee  of  Safety  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Revohition,  he  was  alive  to  the  importance 
of  every  political  event.  On  the  news  of  the 
aflair  at  Lexington,  he  hastened  to  Cambridge 
and  was  immediately  chosen  colonel  of  the  New 
Hampshire  troops.  He  was  efficient  in  the  bat- 
tle on  Bunker's  (Breed'H)  Hill.  Near  the  close 
of  1776,  after  doing  eftective  service  in  the 
Northern  Department,  ho  joined  Washington  ou 
the  Delaware.  He  commanded  the  vanguard  in 
the  battle  at  Trenton, and  was  active  in  that  at 
Princeton.  In  the  spring  of  1777,  displease<l 
because  he  had  been  overlooked  in  promotions, 
he  resigned  his  position  in  the  army  and  was 
placed  in  command  of  New  Hampshire  militia, 
raised  there  to  oppose  the  Britinh  advance  from 
Canada.  Acting  upon  the  authority  of  hisstat« 
and  his  own  judgment,  he  refused  to  obey  the 
orders  of  General  Liucolu  to  march  to  the  west 
of  the  Hudson.  He  soon  afterwards  gained  the 
battle  at  Hoosick,  near  Bennington  (Aug.  16, 
1777),  for  which  Congress,  overlooking  his  in- 
subordination, thanked  him.  He  joined  Gates 
at  Berois's  Heights,  but  the  term  of  his  militia 
having  expired,  he  went  home,  raised  a  new 
force,  and  cut  ott'  Burgoyne's  retreat  from  Sar- 
atoga. Stack  WAS  pliiced  in  command  of  the 
Northern  Department  in  1778,  and  in  1779-80 
he  served  in  Rhoile  Inland  and  New  Jersey.  He 
was  also  at  West  Point,  and  was  one  of  the 
court  that  condemned  Major  Andr6.  Stark  was 
again  in  command  of  the  Northern  Department 
in  1781, with  his  headquarters  at  Saratoga.  Af- 
ter the  war  he  lived  in  retirement.  He  was  the 
last  surviving  general  of  the  army,  excepting 
Sumter,  who  died  in  1832. 
Star-apangled  Banner,  Song  of  the.    Ou 


the  retnra  of  the  British  to  their  veaaela  after 
the  capture  of  W^aahiugtou  (  which  aee  ),  they 
carried  with  them  Dr.  Beanea,  an  infloeuti&l 
and  well-known  phyaician  of  Upper  Marlhor- 
qugh.  Hia  frienda  begged  for  his  release,  hut 
Admiral  Cockbnrn  refused  to  give  him  up,  and 
sent  him  on  board  the  flag -ship  uf  Admiral 
Cochrane.  Francia  S.  Key,  a  resident  of  George- 
town, D.  C,  well  known  for  his  affahility  uf 
manner,  waa  reqnesto«l  to  go  to  Cochrane  as  a 
aolicitor  for  the  release  of  the  doctor.  He  con- 
sented, and  the  President  grante<l  him  peimiH- 
siou.  In  o<mipany  with  John  S.  Skinner,  a  well- 
known  citizen  of  Baltimore,  he  went  in  the  car- 
tel-ship Mindeti,  under  a  flag  of  truce.  They 
found  the  British  shii>s  at  the  nuMith  of  the  Po- 
tomac, pn« paring  to  attack  Baltimore.  Coch- 
rane agi*eed  to  release  Beanes,  but  refused  to  al- 
low him  or  his  friends  to  return  then.  They 
were  place<l  on  board  the  ^Hrpruie,  where  they 
were  courteously  treated.  When  the  fleet  went 
up  PatapHco  Bay,  they  were  sent  back  to  the 
Minden  with  a  guard  of  marines  to  prevent  their 
landing  and  conveying  information  to  their 
conntrymen.  The  Minden  waa  anchored  within 
sight  of  Fort  McHenry,  and  fit>m  her  deck  the 
three  friends  observed  the  fierce  bombardment 
of  the  fortreaa  which  soon  ensued.  It  ceased 
before  the  dawn  (Sept.  14, 1^14).  The  anxious 
Americans  did  not  know  whether  the  fort  had 
surrendered  or  not.  They  awaiteil  the  ap]>ear- 
ance  of  daylight  with  painful  sus]>euse.  In  the 
dim  light  of  the  opening  morning  they  saw 
through  their  glasaes  the  star-spangled  banner 
yet  waving  in  triumph  over  the  fort,  and  soon 
learned  the  fate  of  the  land  expedition  against 
Baltimore  and  preparations  of  the  discomtited 
British  for  si>eedy  departure.  When  the  fleet 
was  ready  to  sail.  Key  and  his  friends  were  re- 
leased, and  retnme<l  to  the  city.  It  was  during 
the  excitement  of  the  bombanlment,  and  wbeu 
pacing  the  deck  of  the  Minden  between  mid- 
night and  dawn,  that  Key  composed  the  popu- 
lar song  The  Star-spangled  Banner,  the  first  stan- 
za of  which  expressed  the  feelings  of  thousands 
of  eye-witnesses  of  the  scene,  which  is  its  hur- 
don : 

"0,  pay,  can  yon  sec  by  the  dawn's  early  Ifghv 

What  so  proudly  we  bailed  at  the  twilight's  last  gteam- 
ing. 
Whose  brond  stripes  and  bright  stars,  through  the  clouds 
of  the  nght. 
O'er  the  ramparts  we  watched  were  so  gaUanUy  stream- 
ing? 
And  the  rocket's  red  glare,  the- bomb  bursting  in  air. 
Gave  proof  through  the  night  that  our  flag  was  still  there: 
(),  Kay,  does  ibiil  star  spangled  banner  yet  wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave?" 

The  rude  substance  of  the  aong  waa  written  on 
the  back  of  a  letter  which  Key  happened  to  have 
in  his  pocket.  On  the  night  aft«r  his  return  to 
Baltimore  be  wrote  it  out  in  full  and  read  it  to 
his  uncle.  Judge  Nicholson,  one  of  the  defendeis 
of  the  fort,  and  asked  hia  opinion  of  it.  The 
]deased  judge  took  it  to  the  printing-office  of 
Ca])tain  Benjamin  £dea  and  caused  it  to  he 
printed  in  hand-bill  form.  Samuel  Sands,  liv- 
ing in  1876,  set  up  the  aong  in  type,  printed  it, 
and  distributed  it  amoug  the  citizens.  It  was 
first  sung  by  Charles  Dunmg,  at  a  reataoraut 
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next  door  to  the  Hollidfiy  Street  Theatre,  Balti- 
more, to  an  a8senibla);e  of  patriotic  defenders  of 
Baltimore,  and  after  that  nightly  at  the  theatre 
and  everywhere  in  public  and  private. 

Starving  Time.     (See  Jamestown,) 

State  Action  on  Jay's  Treaty.     The  dis- 


cnsdious  of  the  treaty  were  transfeiTed  from 
public  meetings  and  the  newspapers  to  the 
arena  of  state  legislatures.  Govenior  Shelby, 
iti  his  speech  to  the  Kentucky  Legislature,  at- 
tacked the  treaty.  The  House  seemed  to  agree 
with  him  (Nov.  4, 1794),  but  the  Senate  evaded 
any  decided  committal.     The  House  of  Dele- 
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gates  of  Virginia  adopted,  by  a  vote  of  one  bnn- 
dred  to  fifty,  a  resolution  approving  the  conduct 
of  their  Senators  in  voting  (Nov.  20)  against  the 
treaty.  A  counter -resolution  declaring  their 
undiminished  confidence  in  the  President  was 
lost  —  fifty-nine  to  seventy-nine ;  but  another 
resolution  disclaiming  any  irapntatiou  of  the 
President's  motives  was  passed — seventy-eight 
to  sixty-two.  The  Legislature  took  the  occa- 
sion to  adopt  a  series  of  resolutions  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  national  Constitution  to 
admit  the  House  of  Representatives  to  a  share 
in  the  treaty-making  power.  The  Legislature 
of  Maryland  resolved  that  they  felt  a  deep  con- 
cern at  eftbrts  to  detach  from  the  President  the 
"  well-earned  confidence  of  his  fellow-citizens," 
and  declaring  their  "  nnahat«d  reliance  in  his 
judgment,  integrity,  and  patriotism."  The  Sen- 
ate of  Pennsylvania  nuide  a  similar  declaration. 
The  Legislature  of  New  Hampshire  expressed 
(Dec.  5,  1795)  their  '^ abhorrence  of  those  dis- 
turl)ers  of  the  peace "  who  bad  endeavored  to 
render  abortive  measures  9o  well  cnlcnlate<l  to 
advance  the  happiness  of  the  country.  The 
North  Carolina  Legislature,  by  a  decided  major- 
ity, adopted  a  series  of  resolutions  (Dec.  8)  rep- 
robating the  treaty  and  thanking  their  Senators 
for  having  opposed  it.  In  the  Legislature  of 
South  Carolina  resolutions  were  Introduced  de- 
claring the  treaty  *'  highly  injurious  to  the  gen- 
eral interests  of  the  United  States ;"  when  the 
friends  of  the  treaty,  finding  themselves  in  a 
minority,  declared  the  Legislature  had  no  busi- 
ness to  interfere  with  the  duties  of  the  President 
and  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and,  refusing  to 
vote,  the  resolutions  were  adopted  unanimously. 
The  House  did  not  venture  t.o  send  up  these  res- 
olutions to  the  Senate.  A  resolution  declaring 
the  treaty  unconstitutional  was  defeated.  The 
Legislature  of  Delaware  passed  (Jan.  14,  1796) 
a  resolution  of  approval.  Governor  Samuel 
Adams,  of  Massachusetts,  spoke  of  the  treaty  as 
*^  pregnant  with  evil,"  suggested  a  conflict  of 
authority  between  the  President  and  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  trans- 
mitted to  the  General  Court  the  resolutions  of 
Virginia  on  the  subject  of  amendments  to  the 
Constitution.  His  suggestions  and  sentiments 
met  with  no  favorable  response  from  the  Leg- 
islature. The  Mnssacliusetts  Senate  declareil 
their  concurrence  in  the  belief  of  the  governor 
that  the  national  government  was  in  *^  honest 
hands,"  and  expressed  the  opinion,  unanimous- 
ly, that  it  would  "  be  an  interference  with  dnties 
intrusted  to  that  government  for  the  state  leg- 
islatures to  decide  on  the  British  treaty."  The 
House,  by  a  large  msjority,  suggested  "  a  re- 
spectful submission  on  the  part  of  the  people  to 
the  constituted  authorities  as  the  surest  means 
of  enjoying  and  perpetuating  the  invaluable 
blessings  of  our  free  and  representative  govern- 
ment." The  General  Conrt  of  Rhode  Island  ex- 
pressed their  confidence  in  the  general  govern- 
ment and  rejected  the  Virginia  i*esolntions  for 
amendments  to  the  Constitution.  So,  also,  did 
the  Legislature  of  New  York.  (See  Jay''%  Treaty.) 
State  Church  in  South  CaioUna.  In  1704 
the   Provincial  Assembly  of  South   Carolina 


passed  an  act  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Church  of  England  as  the  legal  cboich  of  the 
colony,  and  requiring  all  public  oflScers  to  con- 
form to  its  doctrine  and  ritual.  The  province 
was  divided  into  ten  parishes,  lands  were  grant-  ' 
ed  for  glebes  and  church  -  yards,  and  salaries, 
payable  from  the  provincial  treasury,  were  fixed 
and  appointed  for  the  rectors.  The  regulation 
included  the  French  settlements  on  the  Santee 
and  the  Dutch  settlement  on  the  Ashley.  Sev- 
eral churches  were  soon  afterwards  built.  A 
commission  was  appointed  for  the  displacing  of 
rectors  and  ministers  of  the  churches.  A  por- 
tion of  the  acts  establishing  the  Anglican  Church 
in  South  Carolina  were  disapproved  by  some  of 
the  proprietors  as  well  as  by  the  people.  These 
acts  were  referred  to  the  Lords  of  Trade  and 
Plantations  (which  see),  and  were  declared  void 
by  the  queen  in  1705. 

State  Chuxoh  in  Virginia.  On  Ang.  24, 1662, 
an  act  of  the  British  Parliament  was  passed 
which  required  uniformity  in  public  worship 
throughout  the  realm.  Under  this  act  about 
two  thousand  dissenting  ministers  were  ejected 
from  their  benefices  without  provision  being 
made  for  them  or  their  families.  Soon  after- 
wards they  were  banished  five  miles  distant 
from  every  corporation  in  England.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Church  of  England  was  made 
the  established  church  in  Virginia  by  vote  of 
the  Assembly;  churches  were  ordered- to  lie 
built,  glebes  appropriated,  and  ministers  fur- 
nished ;  and  all  others  were  forbidden  to  preach 
the  Gospel  on  pain  of  banishment  from  the  col- 
ony. 

State  Constitations.  The  ideas  of  many 
of  the  state  constitutions  were  derived  largely 
from  the  colonial  charters,  which  in  several  of 
them,  down  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
formed  the  basis  of  the  colonial  administrations. 
After  that  declaration,  in  Massachusetts,  Con- 
necticut, and  Rhode  Island  these  charters  con- 
tinued, with  some  modifications,  to  serve  as  the 
basis  of  state  governments.  The  constitutions 
of  New  Hampshire,  South  Carolina,  Virginia,  and 
New  Jersey,  adopted  in  haste,  just  before  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  were  framed  with- 
out much  deliberation,  and  in  some  points  were 
very  defective.  The  constitutions  of  Maryland 
and  New  York  were  more  carefully  and  elabo- 
rately drawn.  South  Carolina  revised  and  mod- 
ified her  first  constitution  in  1788.  The  same 
year  Massachusetts,  exercising  government  un- 
der the  modified  colonial  charter,  nnderiiook  to 
frame  a  state  constitution.  It  was  submitted 
to  the  people  for  their  approval  or  rejection, 
and  it  was  rejected.  This  was  the  first  time 
that  a  constitution  of  a  state  had  been  submit- 
ted to  the  judgment  of  the  people.  Its  rejec- 
tion was  chiefly  because  it  included  no  bill  of 
rights,  and  also  because  a  special  convention 
had  not  been  summoned  to  frame  it.  Such  a 
convention  met  the  next  year — a  novelty  which 
has  since  become  common.  A  oonstitution  was 
framed  and  approved  by  the  people  in  July, 
1790.  In  all  the  states  the  sovereign  power 
was  vested  in  the  state  legislatnresy  which  had 
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been  conferred  npon  them  by  the  people,  the 
only  legitimate  source  of  political  power  in  a 
republican  goveriiraeut.  The  legislatures  were 
only  amplifications  of  the  town  meetings,  in 
which  the  people,  in  the.  form  of  a  pure  de- 
mocracy, directly  expressed  their  will  and  dele- 
gated sovereign  powers  to  their  lepresentatives. 
This  forms  tbe  most  perfect  system  of  constitu- 
tional goveniment. 

State  Debts  in  1870.  According  to  the 
census  of  1870,  the  entire  indebtedness  of  the 
several  states  and  territories  of  the  Union  at 
that  time  was  $868,785,067.  This  snm  includes 
the  debts  of  the  states  and  territories  as  such, 
and  all  their  counties  and  towns,  as  follows: 
States, — ^Alabama,  113,277454 ;  Arkansas,  $4,151,- 
152 ;  California,  $18,089,082 ;  Connecticut,  $17, 
058,906;  Delaware,  $526,125;  Florida,  $2,185,- 
838;  Georfifia,  $21,753,712;  Illinois,  $42,191,869; 
Indiana,  $7,818,710 ;  Iowa,  $8,043,133 ;  Kansas, 
$6,442,282;  Kentucky,  $18,953,484;  Louisiana, 
$53,087,141;  Maine,  $16,624,624;  Maryland,  $29,- 
032,577  ;  Miissachusetts,  $69,211,538 ;  Michigan, 
$6,725,231 ;  Minnesota,  $2,788,707 ;  Mississippi, 
$2,594,415;  Missouri,  $46,909,865 ;  Nebraska,  ^,- 
089,264 ;  Nevada,  $1,986,093 ;  New  Hampshire, 
$11,153,373;  New  Jersey,  $22,854,304 ;  New  York, 
$150,808,234 ;  North  Carolina,  $32,474,036;  Ohio, 
$22,241,988;  Oregon,  $218,486;  Pennsylvania,$89,- 
027,131 ;  Rhode  Island,  $5,938,642 ;  South  Caro- 
lina, $13,075,229 ;  Tennessee,  $48,827,191;  Texas, 
$1,613,907;  Vermont,  $3,594,700 ;  Virginia,  $55,- 
921,255;  West  Virginia,  $561,767;  Wisconsin,  $5,- 
903,532.  Tcrrifo^ries.— Arizona,  $10,500;  Colora- 
do, $681,158 ;  Dakota,  $5,761 ;  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, $2,596,545 ;  Idaho,  $222,621 ;  Montana, 

$278,719;  New  Mexico,  $7,560;  Utah,  $ ; 

Washington,  $88,827;  Wyoming,  $ .  The 

debts  of  states  have  generally  been  contracted 
by  expenditures  for  public  improvements,  large- 
ly in  giving  facilities  for  transportation. 

State  Department  (1775).  (See  Secret  Com- 
mittee of  Correspondence.) 

State  Gk>venimentB  EstabUahed.  On  the 
10th  of  May,  1776,  the  Congress  resolved  "  that 
it  be  recommended  to  the  respective  assemblies 
and  conventions  of  the  United  Colonies,  where 
no  government  sufficient  to  tbe  exigencies  of 
their  affairs  hath  been  hitherto  established,  to 
adopt  such  government  as  shall,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  representatives  of  the  people,  best  con- 
duce to  the  happiness  and  safety  of  their  con- 
stituents in  particular  and  America  in  general." 
This  resolntion  was  offered  by  John  Adams,  and 
he,  Edward  Rutledge,  and  Richard  H.  Lee  were 
appointed  a  committee  to  draft  a  preamble  to 
it.  It  was  reported  and  adopted  on  the  15th. 
In  that  preamble  it  was  asserted  that  **  all  oaths 
for  the  support  of  government  nnder  the  crown 
of  Great  Britain  were  irreconcilable  with  reason 
and  good  conscience ;  and  that  the  exercise  of 
every  kind  of  authority  under  that  crown  ought 
to  be  totally  suppressed,  and  all  the  powers  of 
government  exerted,  nnder  authority  from  the 
l>eople  of  the  colonies,  for  the  maintenance  of 
internal  peace  and  the  defence  of  their  lives, 
liberties,  and  properties  against  the  hostile  in- 


vasions and  cruel  depredations  of  their  ene- 
mies." This  was  the  first  act  of  Congress  in 
favor  of  absolute  independence  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. The  recommendation  was  generally  fol- 
lowed, but  not  without  opposition.  New  Hamp- 
shire had  prepared  a  temporary  state  govern- 
ment in  January,  1776.  Tbe  royal  charters  of 
Bhode  Island  and  Connecticut  were  considered 
sufficient  for  independent  local  self-government. 
New  Jersey  adopted  a  state  constitution  July  2, 
1776;  Virginia,  July  5;  Pennsylvania,  July  15; 
Maryland,  Aug.  14 ;  Delaware,  Sept.  20 ;  North 
Carolina,  Dec.  18 ;  Georgia,  Feb.  5,  1777 ;  New 
York,  April  20 ;  South  Carolina,  March  19, 1778 ; 
and  Massachusetts,  Mareli  2, 1780.  No  national 
government  was  established  nutil  the  armed 
struggle  had  been  going  on  for  six  years. 

State  LegifllatureB,  Supreme  Power  of. 
For  all  practical  purposes — even  to  the  extent 
of  alterations  of  the  constitutions,  except  in  a 
few  states  where  different  provisions  were  made 
— the  supreme  power  was  vested  in  the  respec- 
tive legislatures,  which,  excepting  Pennsylva- 
nia and  Georgia,  consisted  of  two  branches. 
The  more  numerous  branch  retained  the  name 
it  had  borne  in  colonial  times.  In  Massachu- 
setts and  other  states  it  was  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives ;  in  Virginia,  the  House  of  Bur- 
gesses; in  North  Carolina,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons; in  other  states,  the  House  of  Assembly. 
In  some  of  the  states  the  colonial  title  of  Coun- 
cil was  given  to  the  other  House.  Virginia 
called  it  the  Senate,  an  appellation  afterwards 
adopted  by  other  states.  This  branch  of  gov- 
ernment was  to  fill  the  place  of  the  former  Colo- 
nial Council.     (See  State  Conatitutwne.) 

State  Rights.  This  term  is  synonymous,  as 
popularly  used,  with  state  supremacy  (which 
see).  The  word  *' rights"  involves  a  sacred  idea 
in  the  minds  of  all  men,  and  that  word  was 
more  effective  in  swaying  the  multitude  than 
"  supremacy  "  or  "  sovereignty.*'  It  was  always 
used  in  communicating  with  the  people  directly 
by  the  advocates  of  state  supremacy. 

State -lights  Party.  This  is  a  misnomer. 
It  is  a  popular  equivalent  for  ^*  State-supremacy 
party,"  or  a  party  which  claims  that  the  states 
are  sovereigns  and  their  power  supreme,  and 
the  national  government  only  a  compact  be- 
tween the  states.  (See  Besolutions  of  '98  and 
State  Supremacy.)  Tliis  party  firat  appeared  in 
conspicuous  form  in  the  convention  of  1787  that 
framed  the  national  Constitution.  In  that  con- 
vention it  grow  out  of  a  claim  for  each  state  to 
have  the  right  of  equal  representation  in  the 
first  branch  or  House  of  Repi'esentatives  of  the 
government,  insteail  of  a  proportional  repi'esen- 
tatioh  according  to  population.  This  was  stren- 
uously insisted  npon  by  the  smaller  states ;  but 
finally,  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Franklin,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  representation  in  the  first  branch 
of  the  national  legislature  should  be  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  member  for  every  forty  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  and  an  equality  in  the  second 
branch  (the  Senate)  as  it  exists  at  the  present 
day. 

State  Support  of  Churobes.    The  result  of 
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the  Frencli  Revolntion  confirmed  the  opinion 
of  tbinking  mniilH,  esiYecially  in  New  England, 
that  Bometbtng  more  than  general  intelligence, 
virtne,  and  good  morals,  pnblic  and  private,  af- 
forded the  fonndation  upon  which  alone  a  re- 
publican government  could  be  BnBtaiue<l.  It 
was  then,  as  now,  a<lmitted  that  religion  afford- 
e<l  the  only  solid  support  of  morality ;  and  such 
being  the  case,  it  was  argued  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  government  to  provide  for  public 
instruction  in  religion,  Just  as  much  as  for  pub- 
lic in8tniction  in  letters.  It  was  therefore  pro- 
posed to  have  the  State  lend  support  by  taxa- 
tion to  the  churches,  leaving  each  individual  to 
choose  to  what  Church  organization  he  would 
contribute  his  measure  of  support.  It  was  sig- 
nificant iy  remarked  ou  this  subject,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  common  -  school  system  in  New 
England,  that  as  out  of  New  England  there  was 
no  Cliurch  establishment,  so  out  of  New  Eng- 
land there  was  no  extensive  system  of  public 
education.  But  a  feeling  of  opfiosition  to  a 
union  of  Church  and  State,  the  evils  of  which 
were  seen  in  England,  caused  the' matter  to  rest 
in  a  mere  proposition  for  consideration. 

State  Supremacy.  James  Madison,  in  a  let- 
ter to  Edmund  Randolph,  in  April,  1787,  wrote : 
*'  I  hold  it  for  a  fundamental  |K>int  that  an  indi- 
vidual independence  of  the  states  is  utterly  ir- 
reconcilable with  the  idea  of  aggregate  sover- 
eignty." Washington,  in  a  letter  to  John  Jay, 
in  March,  17B7,  on  the  subject  of  a  national  Con- 
Htitntion,  said:  "A  thirst  for  power,  and  the 
bantling — I  had  liked  to  have  said  the  monster 
— sovereignty,  which  has  taken  such  fast  hold 
of  the  states  individually,  will,  when  Joined  by 
the  many  whose  personal  consequence  in  the 
line  of  state  politics  will,  in  a  manner,  be  anni- 
hilated, form  a  strong  phalanx  against  it.'' 

State  Supremacy  In  Legal  Forms.     The 

closing  form  of  legal  documents  is  usually  as 

follows:  **  Done  in  the year  of  American 

independence.*'  For  years  before  the  outbreak 
of  the  late  Civil  War,  in  Virginia  and  other 
Hinve-labor  states,  the  fiirni  had  been  :  '*  Done 

in  the year  of  Virginia  [or  North  Carolina] 

independence." 

State  Supremacy  or  Sovereignty.     The 

advocates  of  the  political  doctrine  of  Rtat«  sov- 
ereignty claim  that  the  citing  of  the  names  of 
the  diftei*ent  states  conceriiecl  in  the  treaty  of 
lH?ace  in  1783  implied  the  independent  sover- 
eignty of  each.  Tlie  opponents  of  the  doctrine 
8ay  that  they  were  named  only  to  define  what 
states  were  included  in  the  treaty;  that  they 
were  independent  commonwealths,  but  not  sov- 
ereignties ;  that  the  latter  term  implies  no  sn- 
])erior;  that  the  colonies  and  states  had  never 
been  in  that  exalted  position ;  that  while  they 
were  colonies  they  were  under  (Jreat  Britain, 
and  by  the  Declaration  of  Independence  they 
assumed  only  the  position  of  equals  in  a  national 
league,  acknowledging  the  general  government 
which  they  thus  established  a  live,  superior, 
oontrolling  power;  that  they  wlopted  a  broad 
signet  for  the  common  use  bearing  the  words, 
*'  Seal  of  the  United  States,''  as  the  insignia 


I  of  its  authority ;  that  when  a  treaty  of  peace 
!  was  negotiated  the  states  did  not  each  choose  a 
separate  commissioner  for  the  purpose,  but  three 
agents  were  appointed  by  the  general  Congress 
as  representatives  of  the  nationality  of  the  con- 
fe<leration ;  that  when,  a  few  years  afterwards, 
they  adopted  a  Constitution,  whose  preamble 
began,  *'  We  the  people  [not  the  states]  of  the 
United  States,"  it  was  ratified  by  the  people 
assembled  in  representative  couTentions,  and 
not  by  the  state  legislatures,  and  so  disowned 
all  independent  stttt4)  sovereignty,  which  the 
opponents  of  the  doctrine  declare  never  existed 
either  as  colonies  or  states* 

Staten  laland,  Scluvan's  ExpEDmoN  to. 
When  Howe  sailed  southwanl  (June,  1777)  he 
left  almut  three  thousand  men,  one  third  of  them 
loyalists,  on  Staten  Island.  Washington,  who  was 
watching  Howe's  movements,  had  placed  Sulli- 
van, with  his  division,  near  the  coast  in  New 
I  Jersey.  The  British  on  the  island  continually 
plundered  the  Jerseymen  on  the  main.  Some 
of  these  plunderers,  stationed  nearly  opposite 
Amboy,  were  attacked  by  Sullivan  (Aug.  22) 
with  aliont  one  thousand  men.  He  took  several 
prisoners,  and  among  the  spoils  were  the  reoonls 
and  papers  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends, 
which  revealed  such  defection  to  the  cause  of 
the  patriots  that  the  Congress  advised  the  Coun- 
cil of  Pennsylvania  to  arrest  eleven  of  the  lead- 
ing and  wealthy  members  of  that  society. 

States^  Alleged  Origin  of  the  Names  of 
THE.    Alabama  (Indian),  <*  Here  we  rest."    Ar- 
kansas (Indian),  the  same  as  Kansas,  "smoky 
water,"  with  the  prefix  of  the  French  arCj  or 
I  Ik>w  for  arrows.     California,  a  name  given  by 
I  Cortez  in  15:}5  to  the  peninsula  of  Lower  Cali- 
j  foriiia.     He  probably  derived  it  from  JKirplana^ 
I  duiN,  a  Spanish  romance  published  in  1510,  in 
which  the  name  is  given  to  an  imaginary  island 
*'  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Indies,  very  near  to 
the  terrestrial   paradise,"  alMmnding  in  great 
treasures  of  gold.     Colorado  (Spanish),  "  red," 
or   "colored."     Connecticut,  from  the   Indian 
word,  QMoh'tia-ta'Cut,  "country  upon  the  long 
river."     Delaware,  in  honor  of  Thomas  West, 
IwiOrd  De  la  Warr,  or  Delaware,  first  governor  of 
the  Virginia  colony.  Florida,  so  named  by  Ponce 
de  Leon  because  of  the  abundance  of  flowers 
there,  or  because  of  the  day  ou  which  he  discov- 
ered it — Kaster  or  Palm  Sunday  {Paocma  Florida), 
I  1512.  Georgia,  in  honor  of  George  II.  of  England, 
<  in  whose  reign  it  was  settled.   Illinois,  fn>m  the 
Indian  word  illini,  "men,"  and  the  Fit^nch  snf- 
'  fix  (M«,  "  tribe  of  men."    Indiana,  from  the  word 
:  "Indian."     Iowa,  the  French  rendering  of  an 
Indian  word  signifying  "  the  dn>W8y,"  or  the 
"sleepy  ones."     Kansas  (Indian),  "smoky  wa- 
ter."    It  is  also  said  to  signify  "  good  potato." 
Kentucky  (Indian),  Kain-iuck-et^  "at  the  heml 
of  a  river."     Louisiana,  so  named  by  La  Salle 
after  King  Louis  XIV.  of  France.     Maine,  in 
compliment  to  the  queen  of  Charles  I.,  wbo 
owned  the  province  of  Mayne,  in  France.    Ma- 
ryland, named   in   honor  of  Henrietta  Maris, 
queen  of  Charles  I.,  who  called  the  province 
Terra  Maria,  "Mary's  Land."    Massachusetts 
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(Iiulian),  ''about  the  great  liillti.^  Michigan 
(Indian),  miUehij  ''great/'  and  sawg^e-ffan,  a 
Chippewa  word  for  "liken."  Minnesota  (In- 
dian), "  whitish  water."  Mississippi  (Indian), 
"  great,  long  river."  Missouri  (Indian),  "  mud- 
dy river."  Nebraska  (Indian),  "  water  valley," 
or  "  shallow  river."  Nevada,  a  Spanish  woi-d. 
New  Hampshire,  so  named  by  George  Mason  af- 
ter Hampshire,  a  connty  in  England.  New  Jer- 
sey, BO  called  in  honor  of  Sir  George  Carteret, 
one  of  its  proprietors,  who  ba<i  been  governor 
of  the  inland  of  Jersey,  in  the  British  Channel. 
New  York,  so  named  in  compliment  to  the  Dnke 
of  York,  to  whom  the  territory  was  granted  in 
1664.  Carolina,  North  and  Sonth,  so  named  in 
compliment  to  Charles  II.  (Latin  Cai*olu8)f  who 
granted  the  colonial  charter.  Ohio  (Indian), 
O'hee-yuh  (Seneca),  '*  beautiful  river."  The 
French  siielled  it  O-y-o.  Oregon,  from  or4gano 
(Spanish),  the  wild  marjoram,  which  grows 
abundantly  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Pennsylvania, 
"  Penn's  wootls,"  so  named  in  honor  of  Admiral 
Penn,  to  whose  son  William  it  was  granted  by 
Charles  II.  RhiKlo  Island,  a  con-nption  of 
Ro(fde  Mandty  "  Red  Island,"  so  named  by  the 
Dntch  traders  becanse  of  the  abundance  of  cran- 
berries fonnd  on  the  shore.  Tennessee  (Indian), 
"  river  of  the  big  bend."  Texas,  from  an  Aztec 
word  signifying  "  uort.h  country."  Vermont 
(French,  vei'd  mont),  "green  mountain,"  from 
the  green  mountain  ranges  that  traverse  it. 
Virginia,  so  named  in  compliment  to  Elizabeth, 
the  unmarried  queen  of  England.  West  Vir- 
ginia, formed  from  the  western  portion  of  old 
Virginia.  Wisconsin,  or  Ouiscousin,  the  French 
form  of  an  Indian  word  meaning  "  a  wild,  rush- 
ing river." 

States-Oeneral  of  HoUand.  One  of  the  five 
chief  powers  of  the  government  of  the  Nether- 
lands, established  after  the  declaration  of  their 
national  independence.  These  powers  were  the 
States-General,  the  Council  of  State,  the  Cham- 
ber of  Accounts,  the  Sta«Uholder,  and  the  Col- 
lege of  the  Admiralty.  The  States-General  usu- 
ally sat  at  the  Hague.  It  was  not  in  any  true 
sense  a  representative  body,  but  rather  a  depu- 
tation. It  had  no  claim  to  sovereignty.  It 
obeyed  the  instructions  of  its  coustituent-s  to 
the  letter.  When  new  subjects  were  introduced 
for  consideration,  the  States-General  applied  to 
the  provinces  for  direction.  Neither  war  nor 
peace  could  be  made  without  the  unanimons 
consent  of  the  provinces,  nor  troops  raised  with- 
out the  same  unanimity.  The  States- General 
constitnted  a  congress  of  the  same  general  char- 
acter of  that  of  the  United  States  under  the  Ar- 
ticles of  Confederation. 

Statue  of  King  (George  m.  The  people  of 
New  York  city,  grateful  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Stamp  Act,  vot«d  a  statue  to  the  king  and  to 
Pitt.  That  of  the  former  was  equestrian,  made 
of  lead,  and  gilded.  It  was  placed  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  Bowling  Green,  near  Fort  George,  at 
the  foot  of  Broadway.  Raised  upon  a  pedestal, 
with  the  head  of  the  king  and  the  horse  facing 
westward,  it  made  an  imposing  appearance.  It 
was  set  up,  with  great  parade,  Aug.  21,  1770. 


Within  six  years  afterwards  the  people  pulled 
it  down,  with  demonstrations  of  contempt. 
Washington  occupied  New  York  with  Continen- 
tal troops  in  the  summer  of  1776.  There  he  re- 
ceived the  Declaration  of  Independence  (July  9) 
and  it  was  read  to  the  army.  The  same  even- 
ing a  large  concourse  of  soldiers  and  civilians 
assembled  at  the  Bowling  Green,  pulled  down 
the  stAtue,  broke  it  in  pieces,  and  sent  a  portion 
to  the  house  of  Oliver  Wolcott,  on  the  western 
edge  of  Connecticut,  where  it  was  run  into  bul- 
leta  by  his  family.  In  a  letter  to  General  Gates 
upon  this  event,  Ebenezer  Hazard  wrote :  "  His 
[the  king's]  troops  will  probably  have  melted 
majesty  fired  at  them."  The  venerable  Zacha- 
riah  Graeue  (which  see),  who  was  present  at  the 
puUing-down  of  the  statue,  said  the  artist  had 
made  an  omission  of  stirrups  for  the  saddle  of 
the  horse,  and  it  was  a  common  remark  of  the 
soldiers,  "The  king  ought  to  ride  a  hard-trot- 
ting horse  without  stirrups."  Portions  of  that 
statue  are  now  (1880)  in  possession  of  the  New 
York  Historical  Society. 

Statue  of  Pitt    The  citizens  of  New  York, 
grateful  to  Pitt  for  his  services  in  procuring  the 
repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  voted  a  statue  of  mar- 
ble, to  be  erected  in  the  city.     It  was  made  the 
natural  size,  and  set  up  at  the  intersection  of 
Wall  and  William  sti'eets  in  the  summer  of  1770. 
The  figure  was  in  the  habit  of  a  Roman  orator, 
and  in  one  hand  was  a  partly-open  scroll,  on 
which  was  inscribed  "Articnli  Magnie  Chart-as 
iLibertatum."    The  left  hand  was  extended  in 
oratorical  attitude.     On  the  pedestal  was  the 
following  inscription :  "  This  statue  of  the  Right 
Honorable  William  Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham,  was 
erected  as  a  public  testimony  of  the  grateful 
sense  the  colony  of  New  York  retains  of  the 
many  services  he  rendered  to  America,  particu- 
larly in  promoting  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act. 
I  Anno  Domini  1770."     When  the  British  occn- 
I  pied  the  city,  this  statue  was  mutilated  by  the 
'soldiery.     After  the  war  it  was  removed,  and 
,  lay  for  many  years  among  rubbish  in  the  corpo- 
ration yard.    Then  it  was  set  up  at  Riley's  Fifth 
iWard  Hotel,  corner  of  West  Broadway  and 
;  Franklin  Street,  where  it  remained  many  years, 
but  has  again  been  lost  sight  of. 

Statues  and  Montimenta  to  the  Memory 
of  "Waahington.     On  Aug.  7,  1783,  the  Conti- 
nental Congress,  sitting  at  Princeton,  resolved 
unanimously   ( ten   states  being  represented ) 
"That  an  equestrian  statue  of  General  Washing- 
ton be  erected  at  the  place  where  the  residence 
of  Congress  shall  lye  establisheil."    The  matter 
was  referre<l  to  a  committee  consisting  of  Messrs. 
Arthur  I^ee,  Ellsworth,  and  MifHin,  to  prepare  a 
;  plan.     The  committee  reported  the  same  day 
I  "  That  the  statue  be  of  bronze ;  the  general  to 
I  be  represent«<l  in   a  Roman  dress,  holding  a 
I  truncheon  in  his  right  hand,  and  his  head  en- 
circled with  a  laurel  wreath.     The  statue  to  be 
supported  by  a  marble  pedestal,  on  which  are 
to  be  represented,  in  basso-relievo,  the  following 
,  principal  events  of  the  war,  in  which  General 
I  Washington   comniandod  in  person,  viz. :  the 
'  evacuation  of  Boston,  the  capture  of  the  Hes- 
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BiftDB  at  Trenton,  the  battle  at  Princeton ^  the 
action  at  Monmouth,  and  the  Buireniler  of  York. 
On  the  upper  part  of  the  front  of  the  p«*de8tal 
to  be  eugraved  as  follows:  ^The  United  States, 
iu  Congress  assembled,  orderetl  this  statue  to 
be  erected  in  the  year  of  onr  Loni  17(£i,  iu  honor 
of  George  Washiugton,  the  iUnstrious  command- 
er-in-chief of  the  armies  of  the  United  States  of 
America  during  the  war  which  vindicated  and 
secured  their  liberty,  sovereignty,  and  indepen- 
dence.' ''  It  was  further  resol  ved  that  the  statue 
should  be  made  by  the  best  artist  in  Europe, 
under  the  direction  of  the  United  States  niinis- 
t'Cr  at  Versailles  (Dr.  Franklin),  and  that  the 
best  resemblance  of  General  Washington  that 
could  be  procui^d  should  be  sent  to  the  minis- 
ter, together  with  **  the  fittest  description  of  the 
events  which  are  to  be  the  subject  of  the  basso- 
relievo."  Happily  for  historic  truth,* that  statue 
of  Washington  "  iu  a  Roman  dress''  was  never 
executed.  Washiugton  died  on  Dec.  14,  1799, 
and  on  the  23d  Congress  adopted  a  joint  resolu- 
tion that  a  marble  monument  should  be  erected 
to  the  memory  of  Washiugton  at  the  national 
capital.  Early  in  the  session  of  Congress  (1799- 
1800)  the  question  of  erecting  a  monnuient  iu 
accordance  with  the  resolves  at  his  death  was 
discussed.  It  was  proposed  to  erect  a  marble 
mausoleum  of  a  pyramidal  shape,  with  a  base  of 
one  hundred  feet  square.  Tbis  was  objected  to 
by  many  mem1>er8  opposed  to  his  a<1niini8tra- 
tion,  who  thought  a  simple  slab  sufficient,  as 
h\8tory,  they  said,  would  erect  a  better  monu- 
ment. At  the  next  session  it  was  brought  up, 
and  reference  was  made  to  the  resolve  of  Con- 
gress in  1783.  The  bill  for  a  mausoleum  finally 
passed  the  House,  with  an  appropriation  of 
$200,000.  The  Senate  reduced  the  amount  to 
$150,000.  Tbe  House  proposed  other  amend- 
ments, and  the  matter  was  allowed  to  rest  in- 
definitely. Finally,  in  1878,  Congress  made  an 
appropriation  for  finishing  an  immense  obelisk 
to  the  memory  of  Washiugton,  begun  by  means 
of  private  subscriptions.  Meauwhile  Congress 
had  caused  an  equestrian  statue  of  bronze  to  be 
erected  in  a  square  at  the  national  capital.  The 
state  of  Virginia  had  also  erected  a  moininient, 
surmounted  by  a  bronze  equestrian  statue,  at 
Bichmond ;  and  the  citizens  of  New  York  caused 
an  equestrian  statue  of  bronze  to  be  erected  at 
Union  Square,  by  Henry  K.  Brown,  superior  to 
any  yet  set  up.  A  spacious  building,  in  which 
might  be  gathered  the  statues  of  onr  statesmen 
and  heroes,  with  Washington  as  a  central  figure, 
erected  at  the  national  capital,  would  be  more 
sensible,  and  more  conformable  to  good  taste, 
than  the  pile  of  stones — like  the  heathen  cairn 
that  tells  no  truth — now  (1880)  partly  completed 
at  the  capital. 

Status  of  the  Insurgents.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  July,  1861,  the  Secessionists  had  formed 
a  confederacy,  civil  and  military,  vast  in  the 
extent  of  its  area  and  operations,  strong  in  the 
number  of  its  willing  and  unwilling  supporters, 
and  marvellous  in  its  manifestation  of  energy 
hitherto  unsuspected.  It  had  all  the  visible 
forms  of  a  regular  goverument,  modelled  after 
that  it  was  seeking  to  destroy  (see  ^'  Confederate 


8tat€$  of  America,^  Permanent  CwMHtnHtm,  oftke\ 
and  through  it  they  were  wielding  a  power  equal 
to  that  of  many  of  the  empires  on  the  globe. 
They  had  been  accorded  belligerent  rights,  as  a 
nation  struggling  for  its  iudependence,  by  lead- 
ing governments  of  £nrf>pe,  and  nnder  the  sanc- 
tion of  that  recognition  tliey  had  commissioned 
ambassadors  to  foreign  courts,  and  sent  out  upon 
the  ocean  armed  ships  bearing  their  chosen  en- 
sign to  commit  depredatifuis  (see  dmfeAmde 
Friwteere)f  as  legalized  by  the  law  of  nations. 
They  had  created  great  armories,  and  were  suc- 
cessfully defying  the  power  of  the  government 
to  suppress  their  revolt  At  midsummer,  1861, 
the  insurrection  had  become  an  organized  rebell- 
ion, aud  assumed  the  dignity  and  proportions  of 
a  civil  war. 

Status  of  the  If  a^y  of  the  United  States 
at  the  Close  of  the  War  of  1812.  James  Fen- 
imore  Cooper,  in  his  History  of  the  Xary  of  tke 
United  States^  says :  **  The  navy  came  out  of  the 
straggle  with  a  vast  increase  of  reputation.  The 
brilliant  style  iu  which  the  ships  had  lieen  car- 
ried into  action,  the  steadfastness  and  rapidity 
with  which  they  had  l»een  handled,  and  the  fa- 
tal accuracy  of  their  fire  on  nearly  every  occa- 
sion, produced  a  new  era  in  naval  warfare.  Most 
of  the  frigate  actions  had  been  as  soon  decided 
as  circuuLHtauces  would  at  all  allow,  and  in  no 
instance  was  it  found  necessary  to  keep  up  the 
fire  of  a  sloop  of  war  an  hour  when  singly  en- 
gaged. Most  of  the  combats  of  the  latter,  in- 
deed, were  decided  in  about  half  that  time.  Tlie 
execution  done  in  these  short  conflicts  was  nfteu 
equal  to  that  made  by  the  largest  vessels  of  Eu- 
rope in  general  actions,  and  in  some  of  them  the 
slain  and  wounded  composed  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  crews.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  in 
which  nation  this  unlooked-for  result  created 
the  most  surprise.  .  .  .  The  ablest  and  bravest 
captains  of  the  English  fleet  were  ready  to  admit 
that  a  new  power  was  about  tx>  appear  on  the 
ocean,  and  that  it  was  not  improbable  the  bat- 
tle for  the  mastery  of  the  seas  would  have  to 
be  fought  over  again. '^ 

Steam  Navigation  in  the  United  States. 
Immediately  after  the  close  of  the  old  war  for 
iude}>endence  James  Rumsey,  of  Maryland,  pro- 
pelled a  vessel  by  steam  on  the  Potomac  River, 
a  fact  certified  to  by  Washington.  In  1785  on 
association  was  formed  to  aid  him,  which  was 
called  the  "  Rumsey  Society,"  of  which  Dr. 
Franklin  was  president.  Nothing  came  of  it. 
The  next  year  John  Fitch,  a  native  of  Connect- 
icut, exhibited  a  boat  on  the  Delawai-e  pro- 
pelled by  steam ;  and  in  1788  he  applied  to  the 
Continental  Congress  for  a  patent,  saying  bis 
boat  could  be  propelled  eight  miles  an  hour  by 
the  vapor.  A  stock  company  was  formed  at 
Philadelphia,  and  built  a  steam  packet-boat, 
which  ran  until  the  company  failed  in  1790. 
Fitch's  efforts  in  steam  navigation  also  failed. 
John  C.  Stevens,  of  Hoboken,  K.  J.,  constmcled 
a  steamboat  on  the  waters  of  the  Hudson  that 
was  driven  by  a  Watt  engine,  moved  by  vapor 
from  a  tubular  boiler  of  his  own  invention,  aud 
a  screw  propeller.    The  same  year  Oliver  Evans 
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pnt  a  steam  dredging-machine  on  the  Delaware 
and  Sob nyl kill  rivers  proiielled  by  a  steam  pail- 
<lle-wbeel  moved  by  a  bigb-pressiiro  engine,  the 
tirst  of  its  kind  ever  used.  Meanwhile  Robert 
Fulton,  a  professional  painter,  had  conceived  a 
plan  for  steamboat  navigation  while  an  inmate 
of  Joel  Barlow's  residence  in  Paris.  He  met 
Chancellor  Livingston,  of  Livingston  Manor,  in 
Paris,  and  interested  that  gentleman  in  his  proj- 
ects. He  tried  two  experiments  on  the  Seine  in 
1803.  Fulton  visited  Scotland,  where  a  steam- 
boat was  in  operation,  and  received  from  the 
inventor  a  description  of  its  construction.  With 
these  facts  in  his  possession,  Fulton  planned, 
and,  on  his  return  to  New  York  in  1806,  built, 
in  conjunction  with  Livingston,  a  steamboat, 
which  he  called  the  Clermont^  the  title  of  the 
latter's  country  seat  on  the  manor.  The  vessel 
was  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  in  length, 
eighteen  in  width,  and  seven  in  depth,  and  was 
of  one  hniulred  and  sixty  tons  burden.  She 
was  proi)elled  by  a  Watt  &  Bonlton  engine. 
Fulton  was  generally  regarded  as  an  unwise 
enthusiast,  and  when,  on  the  morning  of  Fri- 
day, Aug.  7, 1807,  the  Clermont  left  New  York  on 
a  trial-trip  to  Albany,  bearing  Fulton  and  a  few 
friends  who  had  faith  in  his  euteriirtse,  and  the 
boat  stopped  a  while  on  account  of  a  slight  im- 
perfection, he  was  greeted  by  jeers  from  a  crowd 
on  shore.  But  she  soon  moved  on  out  of  sight 
of  the  deriding  multitude,  and  made  her  way  to 
Albany  and  back  against  wind  and  tide,  fright- 
ening many  along  the  shores  of  the  river,  who 
regardeil  it,  as  it  cast  forth  sparks,  flame,  and 
smoke  during  the  night,  a  monster  of  the  deep. 
The  great  experiment  then  became  a  demon- 
stration, and  navigation  by  steam  was  then  first 
successfully  undertaken.  From  that  day  vast 
improvements  have  been  made  in  steam  navi- 
gation, until  now  steam-vessels  are  seen  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  even  among  the  ice-packs 
of  the  polar  seas.  The  ClermoM  began  regu- 
lar trips  between  New  York  and  Albany  on 
the  1st  of  September,  1807,  making  the  round 
trip  of  about  three  hundred  miles  ih  seventy- 
two  hours.  On  that  day  the  following  adver- 
tisement appeared  in  the  New  York  newspa- 
pers: "The  North  River  steamboat  will  leave 
Paulu8*s  Hook  [Jersey  City]  on  Friday,  the  4th 
of  September,  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  arrive  at  Albany  on  Satnrday,  at  nine 
o'clock  in  the  afternmm.  Provisions,  good 
berths,  and  accommodations  are  provided.'^ 
Before  the  breaking-out  of  the  War  of  1812-15 
Fnltou  and  Livingston  had  cansed  six  steam- 
boats to  be  built  for  navigating  the  Hudson 
and  for  ferrying  at  New  York.  Steam  naviga- 
tion was  soon  in  operation  on  the  rivers  and 
lakes  of  the  United  States,  and  quite  early  on 
the  sea.  Jn  1808  Robert  L.  Stevens,  son  of  John 
C,  went  in  the  PAcenir,  then  lately  launched  at 
Hoboken,  around  to  the  Delaware  River;  and 
in  July,  1819,  the  steamship  Sarannah  crossed 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  from  New  York  to  Liverpool 
in  twenty-six  days.  Six  years  later  the  steam- 
ship Enterprise  went  from  Fal month,  England, 
to  the  East  Indies,  the  tirst  voyage  of  the  kind 
ever  made.     For  this  aohievomeut  her  com- 


mander ( Captain  Johnson  )  received  |50,000. 
These  were  extraordinary  voyages  at  that  time. 
The  beginning  of  the  regular  navigation  of  the 
ocean  between  Europe  and  America  was  post- 
poned until  June,  18:^,  when  the  Great  Western 
crossed  the  Atlantic  from  Bristol  to  New  York 
in  eighteen  days.  From  that  time  steam  navi- 
gation between  the  continents  has  been  regu- 
laily  kept  up,  and  the  Atlantic  is  now  traversed 
by  steam -vessels  from  New  York  to  Liverpool 
in  from  seven  to  \^\\  days.  Steamships  are  seen 
on  every  sea.  They  are  employed  in  arctic  ex- 
plorations ;  and  in  the  early  part  of  1879  a  steam- 
ship made  the  first  voyage  from  the  waters  of 
the  Atlantic  to  those  of  the  Pacific  throngh  the 
ocean  lying  at  the  north  of  Europe  and  Asia. 
The  first  American  steam-vessel  seen  in  the  East 
India  seas  was  the  schooner  ifu2a«,  which  became 
a  passenger-boat  in  Chinese  waters  in  1844.  It 
is  said  that  Jonathan  Hull,  an  Englishman,  first 
suggested  steam  navigation  in  1736. 

Steamboat  Navigation  on  the  Hndaon  Riv- 
er in  1813.  Annonncements  similar  to  the  fol- 
lowing in  the  New  York  papers  at  that  exciting 
period,  when  the  War  of  1812-16  was  in  prog- 
ress, were  of  frequent  occurrence :  "  The  Albany 
steamboat  which  arrived  yesterday  brings  in- 
telligence that  Fort  Erie  had  surrendered  to 
the  troops  of  the  United  States  under  Generals 
Dearborn  and  Lewis,  with  little  or  no  resistance 
on  the  part  of  the  enemy."  The  following  ad- 
vertisement, taken  from  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  of  Jnne,  1813,  with  a  copy  of  a  cut  of 
*^  the  steamboat''  at  its  head,  will  seem  curious 
to  the  traveller  now : 


HUDSON   RIVER  STEAMBOATS. 

For  the  Information  of  the  Public. 

The  Paragon,  CapU^in  Wiawall,  will  leave  New  York  every 
Saturday  afternooD  at  five  o'clork.  The  Car  of  Neptune,  Cap- 
tain Roorback,  do. ,  every  Tuesday  aflernoon  at  Ave  o'clock. 
The  North  River,  CapUin  Bartholomew,  do.,  every  Thursday 
aflemooQ  at  Ave  o*clock. 

The  Paragon  will  leave  Albany  every  Thursday  morning  at 
nine  o'clock.  The  Car  of  Neptune,  do  ,  every  Saturday  morn- 
ing at  nine  o'clock,  the  North  Riter,  do.,  every  Tuesday 
morning  at  nine  o'clock. 

PRICKS  or  PAMAOB. 

From  New  York  to  Verplanck's  Point.  %1 ;  West  Point.  $2.80; 
ycwburgh.$3;  Wappingor's  Creek. $3.26;  Poughkeops'e,$3.AO; 
Hyde  Park,  $4;  Esopiis.  $4.'25;  Red  Hook. $4  50;  Cat8kill,$5; 
Hudson, $5;  Co.x8ackie.$5.60;  Kinderhook,$.'>.7ft;  Aibany,$7. 

From  Albany  to  Kindorhook,  $1.50;  Co.xKackie,  $'2;  Hud- 
son, $2;  Catslcill,  $2.25;  Red  Hook,  $2.75;  Esopus.  $3;  Hyde 
Park,  $3.25;  Poughkeepsie,  $3.50;  Wappinger's  Creek,  $4; 
Newburgh,$4.25;  West  Point, $4.76;  Verplanck's  Point,$5.25; 
New  York,  $7. 

All  other  way  passengers  to  pay  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  for 
every  twenty  miles.  No  one  can  be  taken  on  board  and  pat 
on  shore,  however  short  the  distance,  for  less  than  one  dollar. 

Young  persons  from  two  to  ten  years  of  age  to  pay  half 
price.  Children  under  two  years,  one  fourth  price.  Servants 
who  use  u  berth,  two  thirds  price;  half  price  if  none. 
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Steedman,  Charles^  was  born  at  Charleston, 
8.C.,  Sept.  24, 1811,  and  entered  tbe  navy  in  1^28. 
He  served  on  the  coast  uf  Mexico  during  the 
war  against  that  country.  He  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  Dolphin  in  the  Paragnay  expeilitioii 
(which  see)  in  1H59-60.  He  performetl  excellent 
service  as  commodore  on  the  Simthem  coasts  in 
lH61-62,and  commanded  the  Ticonderoga  in  both 
attacks  on  Fort  Fisher  (which  see).  In  1866  h« 
was  in  command  of  the  European  squadron,  and 
in  1870  of  the  navy-yard  at  Boston.  In  June, 
1871,  he  was  made  Rear-admiral  United  States 
Navy. 

Steedman,  Jami:s  Barrbtt,  was  bom  in  Nor- 
thumberland County,  Penn.,  July  3(),  1818.  He 
was  in  Ohio  in  1849,  w^hei*e  he  organized  a  com- 
pany to  cross  the  plains  to  California,  gold-hunt- 
ing. Returning,  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Boanl  of  Public  Works  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Steedman 
entered  the  military  service  as  colonel  of  Ohio 
volunteers  in  1861,  and  was  active  in  western 
Virginia.  He  afterwards  joined  the  army  under 
Buell  in  Kentucky,  and  was  appointed  brigailier- 
general  in  July,  1862.  At  the  battle  of  Perr>-- 
ville  (which  see)  he  wiis  distinguished.  The 
following  year  (1863)  lie  conmianded  a  division 
of  the  reserved  cori)S  of  the  Army  of  the  Cum- 
berland, and  was  made  mnjor-general  of  volun- 
teers in  April,  1864,  for  distinguished  services 
in  the  battle  of  Cliickamanga  (which  see).  He 
was  active  in  the  Atlanta  campaign  in  1864; 
and  when  Sherman  departed  for  the  8ea,  he 
joined  General  Thomas  in  Tennessee,  and  was 
distinguished  in  the  battle  of  NaMliville  (which 
see).  He  resigned  Jnly  9, 1866,  and  became  rev- 
enue collect4)r  at  New  Orleans. 

Steele,  Frederic,  was  born  at  Delhi,  N.  Y., 
in  1821 ;  died  at  San  Mateo,  Colombia,  in  1868. 
He  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1843;  served 
during  the  war  against  Mexico;  and  was  major 
of  infantry  at  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War, 


part  in  the  battle  of  Chickasaw  Bluff  and  tbe 
capture  of  Fort  Hindman  (which  see).  He  com- 
mandeil  a  division  of  Grant's  army  in  tbe  siege 
of  Vicksburg,  and  afterwards  he  commanded 
the  Department  of  Arkansas  to  the  end  of  tbe 
war.  General  Steele  assisted  in  the  capture  of 
Mobile  (which  see)  in  April,  1865,  and  was  then 
transferred  to  Texas.  In  March,  1865,  he  was 
breveted  major-general  in  the  United  States 
Army. 

Steele,  Jonx,  was  bom  at  Lancaster,  Penn., 
in  1758;  dieil  Feb.  27, 1827.  He  was  captain  in 
the  Pennsylvania  line  during  the  Revolution; 
was  wounded  at  Brandywiue;  was  commander 
of  Watdiington's  life-guard  in  1780;  and  assist- 
ed in  the  capture  of  Cornwallis.  He  was  State 
Senator  after  the  war,  and  was  a  commissioner 
to  settle  the  Wyoming  difficulties.  (See  Wjfo- 
ming,)  Steele  was  Collector  of  the  Port  of  Pbil- 
ailelphia  a  long  time,  and  general  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania militia. 

Steinwehr,  Adolph  Wilhrlh  Friedrich 
(Baron  von),  was  bom  at  Blankenbnrg,  Dachy 
of  Bmnswick,  Sept.  25,  1822.  His  father  and 
'  grandfather  were  in  the  Prussian  military  ser- 
1  vice,  and  he  was  educated  at  the  military*  acad- 
emy of  Brunswick.  He  came  to  the  United 
I  States  in  1847,  and  offered  his  services  to  the 
government  in  the  war  against  Mexico.  He 
failed  to  get  a  commission  in  the  army,  and  re- 
turned to  Gemiany.  Coming  again  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  in  1854,  he  settled  on  a  farm  in  Con- 
necticut; and  when  the  Civil  War  broke  out 
he  raised  a  regiment  in  New  York,  and  with  it 
fought  in  the  battle  of  Bull's  Run.  In  the  fall 
of  1861  be  was  made  brigailier-general,  and  com- 
manded the  second  brigade  of  Blenker's  divis- 
ion. After  the  organization  of  the  Army  of  Vir- 
ginia (which  see)  Steinwehr  was  apiminted  to 
command  the  second  division  of  SigePs  corps, 
and  was  active  in  the  campaign  in  Virginia 
from  August  to  December,  1862.  He  was  in 
the  battles  of  Chancelloi-sville  and  Gettysboig 
in  1863.     • 

Stephen,  Adam,  was  an  officer  of  merit  in 
the  French  and  Indian  and  other  colonial  wars, 
serving  with  distinction  under  Braddock.  He 
was  afterwanls  in  command  of  Fort  Cumber- 
land, with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  Re- 
turning from  an  ex()edition  against  the  Creek 
Indians,  he  was  assigned  to  the  defence  of  tbe 
Virginia  frontier  and  made  briga<lier- general. 
Coiimianding  a  Virginia  regiment  when  the  war 
for  independence  began,  he  was  made  (Septem- 
ber, 1776)  brigadier- general  in  the  Continental 
service,  and  in  February,  1777,  mnjor-general. 
His  behavior  was  exemplary  in  the  battle  of 
Brandywiue ;  but,  yielding  to  temptation,  be 
was  intoxicated  at  the  battle  of  Gerniautown, 
and  was  dismissed  from  the  army. 

Stephexi8»  Alexander  Hamilton,  acknowl- 
edged to  be  one  of  the  ablest  statesmen  in  tbe 
in  service  in  Missouri.  He  was  made  brigadier-  South  when  the  Civil  War  broke  out,  was  bom 
general  of  volunteers  for  his  good  conduct  at '  in  Taliaferro  County,  Ga.,  Feb.  11, 1812.  He  was 
the  battle  of  Wilson's  Creek  (which  see),  and  .educated  at  Franklin  College,  and  graduated  in 
major-general  in  November,  1862.  He  com- I  1832.  Being  left  an  orphan,  he  was  indebted  to 
manded  a  division  under  Sherman,  and  took  |  the  care  of  friends  for  his  education  and  yontb- 
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fal  training  for  nsefnlness.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  pi*act'ice  of  the  law  in  1834  at  Crawfords- 
ville,  Ga.,  bis  present  place  of  abode^  and  soon 
rose  to  eminence.     His  firet  care  was  to  reim- 
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bnrse  expenditnres  by  bis  friends  and  to  pur- 
chase from  tbe  liands  of  strangers  tbe  home  of 
his  cbilcihood  at  Crawfordsville.  In  early  man- 
hood be  adopted  tbe  doctrine  of  state  suprem- 
acy (which  see)  in  all  its  brendtb,  and  hns  al- 
ways believed  in  tbe  rigbf^onsness  of  slavery. 
In  this  doctrine  and  belief  be  has  always  acted 
consistently.  Tbongh  small  in  stature  and  weak 
in  constitution,  be  bas  given  many  instances  of 
personal  courage.  He  entered  tbe  Legislature 
of  Georgia  as  a  member  in  1834,  and  remained 
tliere  until  1841.  In  1842  be  was  elected  to  tbe 
State  Senate;  and  from  1843  to  1859  was  a  rep- 
resentative in  Congress,  where  be  was  an  able 
and  industrious  worker  on  committees,  and  flu- 
ent in  debate.  Like  all  leaders  in  tbe  slave- 
labor  states,  be  favored  tbe  annexation  of  Tex- 
as, and  supported  Clay  for  President  in  1844. 
He  took  a  leading  part  in  effecting  tbe  compro- 
mises of  1850  (winch  see),  and  was  an  active 
supporter  of  the  Kansas- Nebraska  Act  (which 
see).  Wben  tlie  old  Wbig  party  broke  up,  he 
joined  tbe  Democrats,  and  was  a  firm  support- 
er of  Bucbanan's  administration.  He  favored 
Douglas's  election  to  tbe  Presidency,  and  in  va- 
rious public  addresHes  denounced  those  wbo  ad- 
vocated a  dissolution  of  tbe  Union.  On  tbis 
subject  be  and  Robert  Toombs,  of  Georgia,  were 
diametrically  opposed,  and  at  public  meetings 
during  tbe  aiitnnm  and  winter  of  1860-61  these 
popular  lexiders  baxi  strong  contentions  in  pub- 
lic, Stephens  always  setting  forth  the  benefi- 
cence and  value  of  tbe  Union,  Toombs  denounc- 
ing it  as  an  oppreMsor  and  a  binderance  to  tbe 
progress  of  Georgia.  In  a  speech  at  Mi  lied ge- 
ville  opposing  secession,  Stephens  said,  '*  Some 
of  our  public  men  have  failed  in  their  aspira- 
rations.  That  is  true,  and  from  that  conies  a 
great  part  of  our  troubles."  Toombs  was  pres- 
ent, and  keenly  ft^lt  tbis  thrust  at  demagogues 
of  every  hue.  Wiien  a  Georgia  state  c<mveu- 
tion  debated  tbe  propriety  of  pai>sing  an  ordi- 
nance of  secession,  Stephens,  who  was  <a  mem- 
ber, opposed  the  scheme  j    but  when   it  was 


adopted  by  a  clear  majority,  he,  in  accordance 
with  bis  views  of  paramount  allegiance  to  his 
state,  acquiesced  in  it  and  signed  it.  Id  his 
speech  against  it,  he  had  said, ''  Should  Georgia 
determine  to  go  out  of  the  Union,  I  speak  for 
one,  though  my  views  might  not  agree  with 
theirs,  what-ever  the  result  may  be,  I  shall  bow 
to  tbe  will  of  the  people  of  my  state."  A  month 
later  Mr.  Stephens  was  vice-president  of  a  league 
formed  for  tbe  destruction  of  the  Union.  In  a 
speech  at  Richmond  (April  22, 1861)  be  justiHe<l 
the  secession  movement,  and  there  and  else- 
where declared  that  slavery  was  tbe  ti*ue  cor- 
ner-stone of  tbe  "Confederate  government" 
then  just  formed.  Mr.  Stephens  was  confined 
some  time  as  a  state  prisoner  in  Fort  WaiTen, 
in  Boston  harbor,  but  was  i-eleased  Oct.  11, 1865. 
He  published  a  history  of  the  Civil  War,  under 
tbe  title  of  History  of  the  War  between  the  States 
— a  title  that  is  a  misnomer,  for  there  never  was 
a  war  between  the  states :  it  was  a  war  between 
tbe  national  government  and  insurgents  in  sev- 
eral states.  In  1866  he  was  chosen  a  delegate 
to  tbe  Philadelphia  *^  National  Union  Conven- 
tion," but  did  not  attend;  and  in  1877  be  took 
a  seat  in  the  national  House  of  Representatives 
as  a  delegate  from  Georgia. 

Stephens,  John  Lloyd,  was  bom  at  Shrews- 
bury, N.J.,  Nov.  28, 1805;  died  in  New  York,  Oct. 
12, 1852.  He  graduated  at  Columbia  College  in 
1822;  studied  at  the  Litchfield  Law  School,  and 
practised  in  New  York.  From  1834  to  1836  he 
was  in  Europe,  and  went  t^  Egypt  and  into  Ara- 
bia and  the  Holy  Land.  He  travelled  in  Greece, 
Turkey,  Russia,  and  Poland,  and  published  ac- 
counts of  incidents  of  travel  in  those  countries. 
In  1839  be  was  appointed  special  ambassador  to 
Central  America,  when  be  explored  tbe  ancient 
ruins  in  that  country.  On  his  return  be  pub- 
lished a  work,  in  two  volumes,  entitled  Incidents 
of  Travel  in  Central  America^  Chiapa,and  Yucatan, 
In  1842  he  again  visited  that  region  and  made 
further  investigations,  and  in  1843  be  published 
Incidents  of  Travel  in  Yucatan.  All  of  his  works 
were  very  popular,  those  on  tbe  antiquities  of 
Yucatan  having  acquired  an  enormous  sale. 
They  are  regarded  as  the  richest  contributions 
on  the  subject  of  American  antiquities  ever 
made  by  one  man.  The  late  Frederic  Cather- 
wood  accompanied  Mr.  Stephens,  and  ma<ie  nu- 
merous drawings  for  the  books.  Mr.  Stephens 
was  a  director  of  the  Ocean  Steam  Navigation 
Company.     He  was  also  President  of  the  Pan- 

I  ama  Railroad  Company,  and  was  active  in  tbe 
construction  of  the  road.    In  tbe  Constitutional 

j  Convention  of  the  State  of  New  York  (1846)  Mr. 

'  Stephens  was  a  delegate  from  the  city  of  New 

I  York. 

I  Steuben  (Baron),  Frederick  William  Au- 
gustus, was  born  at  Magdeburg,  Prussia,  Nov. 
15,  1730;  died  at  Stenbenviile,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  28, 
1794.  He  was  educated  at  Neisse  and  Bres- 
lan.  At  tbe  siege  of  Prague  be  was,  at  tbe  age 
of  fourteen  years,  a  volunteer  under  bis  father, 
and  be  was  so  distinguished  at  Prague  and  Ross- 
bach  in  1757  that  be  was  made  adjutant-general 
tbe  next  year.     In  1761  he  was  sent  prisoner 
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to  St.  Petenborg,  but  was  soon  released,  and  in 
1762  was  placed  on  the  staff  of  Frederick  the 
Great  of  Prussia.  In  1764  he  was  appointed 
grand-marshal  and  geueral  of  the  guaixL  of  the 


ed  oyer  bis  graye  by  private  snbsoriptioii,  the 
recumbent  slab  bearing  only  his  name  and  title. 
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Prince  of  HohenzoUern  -  Hecliingen,  who  made 
him  a  Knight  of  the  Order  of  Fidelity.  Leaving 
an  ample  income,  he  came  to  America  late  in 
1777  (aiTiving  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  in  Novem- 
ber), and  joined  the  army  under  Washington  at 
Valley  Forge.  He  was  appointed  inspector-gen- 
eral of  the  army  with  the  rank  of  major-general 
in  March,  1778,  and  fought  as  a  volunteer  in  the 
battle  of  Monmouth  in  June.  Steuben  intro- 
duced thorough  discipline  in  the  army,  and  pre- 
pared a  manual  of  tactics  which  was  approved 
by  Congress.  He  commanded  in  Virgiuia  in  1781, 
and  was  distinguished  at  Yorktown  in  October. 
The  State  of  New  Jersey  gave  him  a  small  farm 
at  the  close  of  the  war,  and 
the  State  of  New  York 
gave  him  16,000  acres  of 
wild  laud  in  Oneida  Coun- 
ty. The  national  govern- 
ment gave  him  an  an- 
nuity of  $2500.  He  with- 
drew from  society,  built  a 
log  house  on  his  domain, 
and  lived  there  until  his 
death.  He  gave  a  tenth 
of  his  estate  to  his  aids — 
North,  Popham,  and  Walker — and  his  servauts, 
and  parcelled  the  remainder  among  twenty  or 
thirty  tenants.  He  was  generous,  witty,  cheer- 
ful, and  of  polished  manners.  Steuben  was 
buried  in  his  garden  at  Steuben ville.  After- 
wards, agreeably  to  his  desires,  his  aids  had 
his  remains  wrapped  in  his  cloak,  placed  in  a 
]>lain  coffin,  and  buried  in  a  grave  in  the  town 
of  Steuben,  about  seven  miles  northwest  of  Tren- 
tou  Falls.    There,  in  1826,  a  monument  was  erect- 
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His  grateful  aid,  Colonel  North,  cansed  a  neat 
mural  monument  to  be  erect-ed  to  his  memory 
upon  the  walls  of  the  German  Reformed  Church 
edifice  in  Nassau  Street,  between  John  Street 
and  Maiden  Lane,  New 
York  city,  with  a  long 
and  eulogistic  inscrip- 
tion. 

Steuben  in  Virginia. 
Barou  Steuben  was  in 
Virginia  wheu  Arnold  in- 
vaded the  stat«.  (See  Ar- 
nold in  Virginia.)  He  had 
been  left  there  by  Gen- 
eral Greene  to  gather  up 
and  discipline  the  levies 
voted  for  the  Southern 
Army  by  that  state.  On 
the  appearance  of  this 
new  danger,  the  militia 
flocked  to  his  standard. 
Believing  Petersburg  to 
be  Arnold's  cliief  object, 
the  barou  kept  his  small 
force  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  James,  and  btkubik's  mural  uomMsr. 
after  the   traitor  had 

bnmed  Richmond  and  gone  down  the  river  on 
a  marauding  expedition,  Steuben  (with  Geueral 
Nelsou)  pursued  him  with  Virginia  militia,  when 
Arnold  fled  up  the  Elizabeth  River.  Soon  after- 
wards, Lafayette  and  Wayne  joined  Steuben  in 
chasing  Comwallis  down  the  Vii^ginia  peninsula. 

Stevens,  Ebknbzrr,  was  born  in  Boston  in 
1752 ;  died  in  New  York  city,  Sept.  2, 1823.  At 
tlie  age  of  twenty-one  he  formed  one  of  the  fa- 
mous "  Boston  Tea-party  "  (which  see),  and  soon 
afterwards  went  to  Long  Island.  He  entered 
the  military  service  in  1775,  and  raised  two  com- 
panies of  artillery  and  one  of  artificers  for  the 
expedition  against  Canada  In  November,  1776, 
he  was  appointed  nnijor,  and  commanded  the 
artillery  at  Ticonderoga  and  in  the  battle  of 
Stillwater,  or  Bemis's  Heights  (which  see).  In 
April,  1778,  lie  was  made  lieutenant-colonel  aud 
assigned  to  Lamb's  artillery  regiment;  and  be 
served  with  Lafayette  in  Virginia  in  1781,  par- 
ticipating in  the  capture  of  Cornwallis  at  York- 
town.  He  was  for  many  years  a  leading  mer- 
chant in  New  York,  and  major-general  of  mili- 
tia, serving  in  defence  of  the  city  of  New  York 
in  1814. 
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8teveiifl»  Edward,  was  bom  in  Cnlpepper 
County,  Va.,  in  1745;  died  there,  Aug.  17, 1820. 
At  the  battle  of  Great  Bridge  (vrhich  see)  he 
commanded  a  battalion  of  riflemen,  and  was 
soon  afterwai*d8  made  colonel  of  a  Virginia  reg- 
iment, with  which  he  joined  the  army  under 
Washington  and  fought  in  the  battle  of  Brandy- 
wine,  saving  a  part  of  the  army  there  from  capt- 
ure by  his  skill  and  bravery.  After  the  battle 
of  Germantowu  (which  see)  he  was  mode  a  brig- 
adier-general. He  was  distinguished  in  the  bat- 
tle near  Camden  (see  Sanders's  Creek,  Battle  at) 
and  at  Guilford  Court-house  (which  see).  He 
was  highly  commended  by  General  Greene  for 
his  services.  At  the  latter  battle  he  was  se- 
verely wounded.  He  was  also  distinguished  in 
the  siege  of  Yorktown.  General  Stevens  was  a 
State  Senator  from  the  organ izati(m  of  the  state 
government  in  Virginia  until  1790. 

Btevena,  Isaac  Inoalls,  was  bom  at  Ando- 
ver,  Mass.,  March  25,  1818 ;  killed  in  battle, 
Sept.  6,  1862.  He  graduated  at  West  Point, 
first  in  his  class,  iu  1839,  and  entered  the  En- 
gineer Corps.  He  was  attached  to  General 
Scott's  staff  during  the  war  in  Mexico  (1847- 
48)  as  adjutant,  and  was  severely  wounded  in 
the  attack  on  the  city  of  Mexico.  He  resigned 
iu  1853,  and  was  appointed  Governor  of  Wash- 
ington Territory  and  placed  in  charge  of  the 
survey  of  a  route  for  a  North  Pacific  railway, 
establishing  its  practicability.  Governor  Ste- 
vens was  a  representative  iu  Congress  from 
Washington  Territory  from  1857  till  1861.  A 
leading  Democrat,  he  was  in 
the  convention  at  Charles- 
ton and  Baltimore  in  1860  ^ 
(which  see),  and  supported 
Breckinridge  for  the  Presi- 
dency ;  but  when  the  seces- 
sion movements  began  he 
advised  Buchanan  to  dismiss 
Floyd  and  Thompson,  and 
supported  the  government 
nobly  with  his  sword  in  the 
Civil  War  that  ensued,  en- 
teriug  the  military  service 
as  colonel  of  the  Seventy-ninth  New  York  High- 
landers. He  was  active  under  Sherman  in  the 
Port  Royal  expedition  in  1862;  was  afterwards 
attached  to  Pope's  command,  leading  a  division ; 
and  iu  the  battle  at  Chantilly  fell  while  bear- 
ing aloft  the  colors  of  one  of  his  regiments  and 
cheering  on  his  men.  He  had  been  made  major- 
general  of  volunteera  July  4, 1862. 

Stevens,  John,  inventor,  was  bom  in  New 
York  in  1749;  died  at  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  in  1838. 
Seeing  John  Fitch's  steamboat  on  the  "  Collect '' 
in  New  York  in  1787,  he  became  interested  in 
the  subject  of  steamboat  navigation,  and  experi- 
mented for  nearly  thirty  years.  He  unsuccess- 
fully petitioned  the  Legislature  of  New  York  for 
the  exclusive  navigation  of  the  waters  of  the 
state.  He  built  a  propeller  in  1804  —  a  small 
open  boat  worked  by  steam.  It  was  so  success- 
ful that  he  built  the  Phccnix^  a  steamboat  com- 
pleted soon  after  Fulton  and  Livingston  had  set 
the  Clermont  afloat.     (See  FultWy  Robert.)    The 


latter  having  obtained  the  exclusive  right  to 
navigate  the  waters  of  New  York,  Stevens  placed 
his  boats  on  the  Delaware  and  Connecticut  riv- 
ers. In  1812  he  published  a  pamphlet  urging 
the  United  States  government  to  make  experi- 
ments in  railways  traversed  by  carriages  pro- 
pelled by  steam,  and  proposed  the  construction 
of  a  railway  for  such  a  purpose  from  Albany  to 
Lake  Erie.  This  was  nearly  a  qnarter  of  a  cen- 
tury before  such  a  work  was  accomplished. 

Stevens,  Robert  Livingston,  son  of  John 
Stevens,  the  inventor,  was  born  at  Hoboken,  N. 
J.,  in  1788;  died  there,  April  20,  1856.  At  the 
age  of  twenty  years  he  built  a  steamboat  with 
concave  water-lines,  the  first  application  of  the 
wave-line  to  ship-building.  He  discovered  the 
utility  of  employing  anthracite  coal  in  steam 
navigation  in  1818,  when  coal  was  about  to  be- 
come an  article  of  commerce.  In  1822  he  first 
substituted  the  skeleton  wrought -iron  for  the 
heavy  cast-iron  walking-beam,  and  in  1824  first 
applied  artificial  blast  to  the  boiler  furnace.  In 
1827  he  introduced  the  "hog-frame"  for  steam- 
boats to  prevent  their  bending  in  the  centre. 
Mr.  Stevens  began  the  first  steam  ferriage  be- 
tween New  York  and  the  New  Jersey  shores  in 
1816,  and  was  the  inventor  of  the  T  rail  for  rail- 
roads. He  was  a  projector  of  the  Camden  and 
Amboy  Railroad,  and  was  its  president  for  many 
years.  About  1815  he  invented  an  improved 
bomb  for  the  naval  service.  In  1842  he  was 
commissioned  by  the  United  States  government 
to  bnild  an  immense  steam  iron -clad  floating 
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battery  for  the  defence  of  the  harbor  of  New 
York.  It  was  left-  unfinished  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  and  in  1880  was  sold  at  auction.  (See 
Floating  Batteries,) 

Stevens,  Thaddel's,  was  l)om  at  Peacham, 
Vt.,  April  4,  1793;  died  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
Aug.  11, 1868.  He  graduated  at  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege in  1814,  and  removed  to  York,  Penn.,  where 
he  taught  school,  studied  law,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar,  practising  for  many  years  successful- 
ly in  Gettysburg.  In  1842  he  removed  to  Lan- 
caster, where  he  became  a  leader  of  the  bar. 
Having  served  many  years  in  the  State  Legis- 
lature, he  was  sent  to  Congress  in  1848,  and  was 
among  the  most  earnest  opposers  of  the  exten- 
sion of  slavery.  He  ^as  a  member  of  Congress 
from  1857  until  his  death,  and  was  a  recognized 
leader.  He  was  always  conspicuous  for  his  zeal 
and  industry,  and  was  nMlical  in  everything.  He 
advocated  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  with 
vehemence,  urging  President  Lincoln  to  issue  a 
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proclamation  to  that  effect,  aud  be  iuitiated  and 
pressed  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution. He  always  advocated  extreme  meas- 
ures towanls  those  who  instigated  and  promoted 
the  great  insurrection. 

Stevens,  Tho^mas  Holdup,  was  bom  in 
Charleston,  S.  C,  in  1793;  died  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  Jan.  22,  1841.  His  original  name  was 
Holdup,  Stevens  being  added  by  legislative  en- 
actment in  1815.  He  entered  the  United 
States  Navy  in  1808,  and  was  made  lieuten- 
ant in  July,  1813.  In  1812  he  volunteered 
for  lake  service,  aud  in  December  lie  was  se- 
verely wounded  by  a  canister-shot  through 
his  hand  while  storming  a  battery  at  Black 
Rock,  near  Buffalo.  In  the  summer  of  1813 
he  superintended  the  fitting  and  rigging  of 
Perry's  fleet  at  Erie,  and  in  the  battle  (see 
Lake  Erie,  Battle  of),  Sept.  10,  he  command- 
ed the  sloop  Trippe,  behaving  gallantly.  He 
was  afterwards  in  command  of  different 
vessels. 

Steven^  Thomas  Holdup,  Jr.,  son  of  the 
preceding,  was  born  in  Connecticut,  May  27, 
1819,  and  entered  the  navy  in  18itt).  He  was 
active  in  naval  operations  on  the  southern 
coast, and  in  movements  against  Mobile  in  the 
Civil  War.  He  was  8i>eciaily  distinguished 
in  operations  against  forts  Wagner  and  Sum- 
ter in  1863,  and  in  the  capture  of  the  Con- 
federate fleet  and  of  Furt  Morgan  in  the 
summer  of  1864.  His  gallantry  and  cool- 
ness won  for  him  the  highest  consideration. 

SteTeneon,  Thomas  G.,  was  born  in  Bos- 
ton in  18:)6;  killed  at  Spottnylvania,  Va., 
May  10, 1864.  He  was  an  excellent  tactician,  and 
when  the  Civil  War  began  he  drilled  a  large  num- 
ber of  young  men,  who  afterwanls  became  distin- 
guished in  the  field.  He  raised  a  regiment,  and 
participated  with  it  as  colonel  in  the  capture  of 
Roanoke  Island  and  New  Berne  (which  see).  He 
was  active  in  eastern  North  Carolina,  and  was 
made  brigadier  general  late  in  1862;  served  in 
the  reduction  of  Fort  Wagner  in  1863,  aud  was 
in  command  of  the  First  Division  of  the  Ninth 
Corps  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  when  he  fell. 

Stew^art,  Charles,  was  bom  in  Philadelphia, 
July  28,  1778.  His  parents  were  natives  of  Ire- 
land. He  was  the  youngest  of  eight  children, 
and  lost  his  father  when  he  was  two  years  old. 
At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  entered  the  merchant 
service  as  a  cabin-boy,  and  rose  rapidly  to  be 
commander  of  an  Indiaman.  In  1798  he  was 
commissioned  a  lieutenant  in  tho  navy,  making 
his  first  cruise  with  Captain  Barney.  In  1800  he 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  schooner 
Expetiment^  and  fought  and  captured  the  French 
schooner  Detix  Amis  (Two  Friends)  Sept.  1.  Soon 
afterwanls  he  captured  the  Diana  (St^pt.  14),  be- 
sides recapturing  a  number  of  American  vessels 
which  had  been  taken  by  French  privateers.  In 
tho  war  with  Tripoli  (which  see),  Stewart  was 
distinguished  for  skill  and  bravery,  and  was  De- 
catur's favorite.  In  May,  1804,  he  was  mad** 
mast43r-commandant  and  placed  in  command  of 
the  frigate  Essex,  He  was  promoted  to  captain 
in  1806,  and  was  employed  in  superintending 


the  constmction  of  gunboats  at  New  York.  In 
December,  1812,  Captain  Stewart  was  appointed 
commander  of  the  frigate  Constellatum  (which 
he  had  previously  commanded),  and  assisted  in 
the  defence  of  Norfolk  against  British  marau- 
ders. He  sailed  on  a  cruise  in  the  frigate  Con- 
stituHon  in  December,  1813,  and  afler  her  retnni 
she  was  laid  up  for  a  long  time.  Again  sailing 
in  her,  he  oaptmed  the  Cifane  and  Let^mi  (set. 
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Constitution,  Cruise  of  the),  and  this  was  his  last 
exploit  in  the  War  of  1812-15.  After  the  war  lie 
was  in  command  of  the  Mediterranean  Squadron 
(1817-20),  and  from  that  time  until  the  breaking- 
out  of  the  Civil  War  he  was  almost  constantly 
in  the  naval  service  of  bis  country  afloat  or 
ashore.  In  1857  lie  was  placed  on  the  retired 
list  on  account  of  his  age,  but  in  1859  be  was 
replaced  on  the  active  list  by  special  legislation. 
In  July,  1862,  he  was  promoted  to  rear-admiral 
on  the  retired  list.  Admiral  Stewart  died  at 
Bordentown,  N.  J.,  Nov.  7,  1869,  in  the  ninety- 
second  year  of  his  age. 

Stiles,  Ezra,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  was  born  at  North 
Haven,  Conn.,  Dec.  15, 1727 ;  died  in  New  Haven, 
May  12,  1795.  He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in 
1746,  was  tutor  there  for  six  years,  and  it«  pres- 
ident for  seventeen  yeaiu  (1778-95).  Dr.  Frank- 
lin having  sent  an  electrical  apparatus  to  Yale 
College,  Stiles  and  one  of  his  fellow-tutors  en- 
tcrexl  with  zeal  upon  the  study  of  this  new  sci- 
ence, and  performed  the  first  electrical  experi- 
ments in  New  England.  In  conreqnence  of  re- 
ligious doubts,  he  began  t'O  study  law  in  1752, 
and  gave  up  preaching,  for  whicli  he  had  been 
licensed  in  1749.  His  doubts  having  been  re- 
moved, he  resumed  preaohing  at  Newport,  R.  I., 
in  1755.  In  1777  he  was  invited  to  the  presi- 
dency of  Yale  College  and  accepted,  entering 
upon  the  duties  June  23,  1778,  and  filled  that 
office  until  his  death.  After  the  death  of  Pro- 
fessor Daggett,  in  1780,  Dr.  Stiles  filled  his  phi«« 
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himself  as  professor  of  divinity.  By  hard  stady 
he  learned  several  Oriental  languages,  and  cor- 
I'espouded  with  Jesuits  in  Latin,  and  Greek  bish- 
ops in  Greek.  He  was,  undoubtedly,  one  of  the 
most  gifted  men  of  bis  time.  He  wrote  an  in- 
teresting History  of  Three  of  the  Judges  of  King 
Charles  /.,  1794— -Goffe,  Whalley,  and  Dixon 
(which  see) — who  came  to  this  country.  His 
published  addresses  and  sermons,  and  bis 
MS.  diary  and  otber  works  are  preserved 
at  Yale  in  forty-five  bouud  volumes. 

OtirUng,  Sir  Thomas,  of  Ardoch,  Scotlaud, 
entered  tbe  royal  array  in  1757 ;  served  in 
America  under  Aberci-ombie  and  Amberst 
(1758-60);  and  in  1765  was  stationed  at 
Fort  Chartres,  Illinois,  whence  he  marcbed 
with  his  command  to  Pbiladelpbia  in  1766. 
Tbroughout  our  war  for  independence  he 
commanded  tbe  Forty -second  Regiment,  as 
its  lieutenant-colonel.  He  was  in  tbe  bat- 
tle of  Long  Island  and  at  tbe  capture  of 
Fort  Washington  (wbich  see)  in  1776; 
was  at  some  of  the  most  important  en- 
gagements until  1780,  when,  as  brigadier- 
general,  be  accompanied  General  Clinton 
in  tbe  capture  of  Charleston  (wbich  see). 
He  rose  to  the  rank  of  general  in  January,  1801, 
having  been  created  a  baronet  in  1796. 

Stockbridge  IndianB.  After  tbe  affairs  of 
Lexington  and  Concord,  about  fifty  domiciliated 
Indians  of  the  Stockbridge  tribe,  accompanied 
•  by  their  wives  and  little  ones,  and  armed  mostly 
with  bows  and  arrows,  a  few  only  with  mus- 
kets, planted  their  wigwams  in  tbe  woods  near 
where  the  Charles  River  enters  the  bay.  They 
formed  a  company  of  minute-men,  authorized  by 
tbe  Provincial  Congress  of  Massachusetts.  On 
July  8  some  British  barges  were  sounding  the 
Charles  River  near  its  mouth,  when  they  were 
driven  off  by  these  Indians.  On  June  21,  two 
Indians,  probably  of  this  company,  killed  four 
of  tbe  British  regulars  with  their  bows  and  ar- 
rows and  plundered  them.  There  is  no  record 
of  their  doing  any  other  military  service  in  the 
siege  of  Boston.  These  were  the  Indian  savages 
"brought  down  upon''  the  British  at  Boston, 
alluded  to  in  General  Gage's  letter  to  agent  Stu- 
art.    (See  Boyal  Orders  to  Employ  Indians.) 

BtocktOB,  Richard,  a  signer  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Inde|>endence,  was  borii  at  Princet'On, 
N.  J.,  Oct.  1, 1730 ;  died  near  there,  Feb.  28, 1781. 
He  graduated  at  tbe  College  of  New  Jersey, 
Princeton,  in  1748;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1754,  and  soon  became  eminent  in  bis  profes- 
sion and  very  popular  as  a  citizen.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Council  in  1768,  and  Judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  New  Jersey  in  1774.  He  was 
elected  to  Congress  in  1776  in  time  to  participate 
in  tbe  debates  on  tbe  subject  of  independence. 
He  signed  the  great  Declaration,  and  conlially 
supported  the  measures  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, in  which  be  was  active  and  infiuential. 
He  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  the  Northern  Army, 
and  soon  after  bis  return  in  November,  1776,  a 
party  of  loyalists  captured  him.  He  was  cast 
into  prison,  and  was  so  ill-treated  that  when  he 
was  exchanged  his  health  was  so  shattered  that 


he  never  recovered.  The  British  destroyed  bis 
library  when  they  occupied  Princeton  at  the 
close  of  1776,  and  devastated  his  estate.  His 
fine  mansion  in  tbe  suburbs  of  Princeton,  which 
he  called  "Morven,''  was  the  scene  of  the  de- 
structiou  of  his  library  and  the  mutilation  of 
furniture  and  pictures.  The  portraits  of  tbe 
signer  and  his  wife  were  pierced  with  bayonets. 


and  tbe  only  books  in  bis  library  which  were 
saved  were  the  Bible  and  Young's  Night  Thoughts. 

Stockton,  Robert  Field,  was  born  at  Prince- 
ton, N.  J.,  ill  1796 ;  died  there,  Oct.  7, 1866.  He 
was  a  grandson  of  Richard  Stockton,  a  signer 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  entei-ed 
the  navy  as  midshipman  in  1611 ;  was  conspic- 
uous in  several  of  the  battles  of  the  War  of 
1812-15 ;  became  captain  in  1838,  and  resigned  in 
May,  1850.  In  the  Mediterranean  and  on  tbe  coast 
of  Africa  he  was  active  and  efficient — against 
the  Algerine  pirates  in  the  first  instance,  and 
tbe  slavers  in  the  second — and  in  1821  he  made 
treaties  with  African  chiefs  by  which  was  ob- 
tained the  territory  of  Liberia.  (See  Colonization 
Society f  American.)  He  also  broke  up  the  nests  of 
many  West  India  pirates.  He  was  among  tbe 
foremost  in  advocating  steam  -  vessels  for  the 
navy,  and  the  Princeton,  built  after  bis  plan,  in 
1844,  was  the  pioneer.  In  1845  he  was  sent  to 
the  Pacific  with  fifteen  hundred  men,  including 
six  hundred  sailoi-s,  in  a  small  squadron,  and  in 
a  few  months  he  was  chiefiy  instrumental  in 
conquering  California  and  forming  a  provisional 
United  States  government  there.  He  was  Unit- 
ed States  Senator  from  1851  to  1853,  and  to  him 
tbe  navy  is  indebted  for  tbe  abolition  of  flog- 
ging on  the  ships. 

Stone,  Thomas,  a  signer  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  was  born  in  Charles  Count}', 
Md.,  in  1743;  died  at  Port  Tobacco,  Md.,  Oct.  5, 
1787.  Educated  by  a  Scotch  tutor,  he  became 
a  lawyer  at  Frederickton,  Md.,  at  the  age  of 
twenty -one.  From  1775  to  1779  be  was  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress,  and  warmly  sup))orted  tbe  res- 
olution for  independence.  He  was  a  member 
in  1783-84,  and  was  ftresident  pro  tern,  at  one 
time.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Maryland  Sen- 
ate repeatedly  during  the  intervals  of  his  at- 
tendance upon  Congress. 

Btone-fleet,  Tub.  The  Confederates  had  sunk 
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obistrnctioDS  in  the  channel  leading  op  to  Nor- 
folk in  April,  1861.  This  hint  was  acted  npon 
by  the  National  goYemment  in  December  fol- 
lowing. It  sent  a  nnmber  of  condemned  mer- 
chant-vesseU,  diiefly  New  England  whale-fthi|>s, 
which  had  been  stripped  of  their  copper  bot- 
toms and  filled  with  blocks  of  granite,  to 
be  sunk  at  the  entrance  to  Charleston  harbor. 
Twenty -five  of  them — some  of  four  hnndred 
tons  bunleu — arrived  off  Charleston  Bar  Dec.  20, 
1861.  In  their  sides,  below  water-mark,  were 
holes  filled  with  wooden  pings,  to  be  removed 
when  they  were  in  a  proper  condition.  Sixteen 
of  these  were  snnk  on  the  bar  at  the  entrance  of 
the  main  ship-channel,  six  miles  from  Fort  Snm- 
ter,  at  intervals,  checkerwise,  so  as  to  form  dis- 
turbing currents,  that  would  perplex,  but  not 
destroy,  the  navigation.  It  was  intended  as  a 
temporary  intei-ference,  as  a  war  measure.  It 
was  a  failure. 

Stoneman,  G rouge,  was  bom  in  Chantanqna 
County,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  8,  18^^,  and  graduated  at 
West  Point  in  1846.  In  1861  he  was  captain, 
in  command  of  Fort  Brown,  Texas,  and  refused 
to  obey  the  order  of  General  Twiggs  (which  see) 
to  surrender  the  government  property  to  the 
Secessionists.  He  chartered  a  steamer,  evacu- 
ated the  post,  and  proceeded  to  New  York,  where 
he  aiTived  March  15.  He  was  made  major  of 
cavalry,  and  served  in  western  Virginia  as  in- 
spector-general until  made  a  brigadier  of  vol- 
unteers and  chief  of  cavalry,  in  August.  He 
was  active  in  the  Peninsular  campaign,  in  1862; 
and  after  the  fall  of  General  Kearney,  at  Grove- 
ton,  or  second  battle  of  Bull's  Run,  he  took  com- 
mand of  that  general's  division.  He  succeeded 
General  Heiutzelman  as  commander  of  the  Third 
Army  Corps,  which  he  led  in  the  battle  of  Fred- 
ericksbnrg  (  which  see ),  and  was  promoted  to 
major-general  in  November,  1862.  In  the  cam- 
paign towards  Richmond,  in  May,  1863,  he  com- 
manded a  cavalry  corps  on  raids;  and  from 
January  to  April,  1864,  he  led  the  Twenty-third 
Corps.  Then  he  was  transferred  t-o  the  command 
of  the  cavalry  in  the  Department  of  the  Ohio, 
and  until  July  was  engaged,  under  Sherman,  in 
the  Atlanta  campaign,  where  be  was  captured 
while  on  a  raid  towards  Andersonville.  He  was 
exchanged,  and  near  the  close  of  the  year  he 
was  engaged  in  a  raid  in  southwesteni  Virginia. 
In  the  spring  of  1865  he  was  engaged  in  an  ex- 
pedition into  North  Carolina.  In  March  he  was 
breveted  major-general  United  States  Army,  and 
retired  in  1871. 

Btoneman's  Raid  (1864).  General  Sherman 
ordered  General  Stoneman,  at  Atlanta,  to  take 
his  own  and  Garrard's  cavalry,  about  five  thou- 
sand in  all,  and  move  by  the  left,  around  Atlan- 
ta, to  Macdonough,  while  McCook  was  to  move 
by  the  right  to  Fayetteville  (see  Mccook's  Raid)j 
and,  sweeping  round,  join  the  latter  at  Love- 
joy's  Station,  on  the  Macon  Rail  way.  He  moved 
on  the  night  of  July  28  (1864).  Stoneman,  am- 
bitious, tried  to  do  too  much,  and  failed  in  near- 
ly all  his  undertakings  on  that  raid.  He  ob- 
tained consent  to  go  farther  than  Lovejoy's,  af- 
ter reaching  that  station,  and  attempt  the  capt- 


nro  of  MaooD,  and,  poshing  on,  release  the  cap- 
tives at  Andersonville.  He  omitted  to  co-oper- 
ate with  McCook  in  his  movement  upon  the  rail- 
way at  Lovejoy's,  and  with  his  own  command, 
separated  from  Garrard's,  abont  three  thonsand 
in  number,  be  pressed  on  to  Macon.  There  he 
was  met  by  Confederate  cavalry,  under  Geuend 
Iverson,  and  was  compelled  to  turn  hastily  back, 
closely  pressed  by  the  Confederates.  His  com- 
mand was  divided.  One  of  his  brigades  reached 
Atlanta  without  much  loss;  another  was  dis- 
persed, and  the  remainder,  one  thonsand  strong, 
led  by  Stoneman  himself,  were  surrounded  by 
Iverson,  and  seven  hundred  of  them  made  pris- 
oners. The  remainder  escaped.  Iverson  had 
only  about  five  hundred  men. 

Stoneman's  Raid  (1865).  Late  in  1864  Gen- 
eral Stoneman  took  command  in  East  Tennes- 
see, and  concentrated  the  forces  of  Gillem  and 
Burbridge  at  Bean's  Station.  He  moved  tow- 
ards Bristol  (Dec.  12, 1864),  where  his  advance 
struck  a  force  under  Basil  Duke,  one  of  Mor- 
gan's officers,  near  King8{>ort,  dispersed  them, 
and  capturecl  their  trains  and  eighty-four  of 
their  men.  He  menaced  the  salt-works  at  Salt- 
ville,  in  southwesteni  Virginia.  General  Gil- 
lem was  very  active  in  that  region,  and  Stone- 
man proceeded  to  destroy  the  salt-w^orks.  Breck- 
inridge, who  was  defending  them,  was  driiren 
over  the  mountains,  and  they  were  laid  waste. 
Late  in  the  winter  Stoneman,  who  had  returned 
to  Knoxville,  was  ordered  to  make  a  cavalry 
raid  into  South  Carolina,  in  aid  of  Sherman's 
movements.  Before  he  was  ready  to  move, 
Sherman  had  advanced  so  far  that  the  raid  into 
South  Carolina  was  unnecessary,  and  Stoneman 
I  pn>ceeded  to  strike  and  destroy  the  Virginia  and 
Tennessee  Railway,  in  southwestern  Virginia. 
It  was  torn  up  to  within  four  miles  of  Lynch- 
burg by  a  part  of  his  command.  At  the  same 
time  Stoneman,  v.-ith  his  main  body,  advanced 
on  Christiansburg,  and,  sending  troops  east  and 
west,  destroyed  about  ninety  miles  of  the  rail- 
road. Then  ho  turned  his  force  southward 
(April  9,  1865),  and  struck  the  North  Carolina 
Railway  between  Danville  and  Greensborongh. 
He  sent  Colonel  Palmer  to  destroy  the  railway  be- 
tween Salisbury  and  Greensborough  and  the  fac- 
tories at  Salem,  N.  C,  while  the  main  body  moved 
on  Salisbury,  forcing  the  Yadkin  at  Huntsvllle 
(April  11),  and  skirmishing  near  there.  Palmer 
captured  a  South  Carolina  regiment  of  four  hun- 
dred men.  Ten  miles  east  of  Salisbury  (which 
was  a  depot  for  Union  prisoners)  the  raiders  en- 
conntei-ed  three  thonsand  Confederates,  under 
Pembert'On,  Grant's  opponent  at  Vicksbnrg,  now 
reduced  from  a  lieur^jnant- general  to  a  colo- 
nel. He  had  eighteen  guns.  This  force  was 
charged  by  the  brigades  of  Gillem  and  Brown ; 
its  guns  were  captured,  also  three  thousand 
small- arms,  and  a  large  collection  of  ammuni- 
tion, provisions,  and  clothing,  and  over  twelve 
hundred  men  were  made  prisoners.  The  Con- 
federates, who  fled,  were  chased  several  miles. 
At  Salisbury  the  raiders  destroyed  ten  thousand 
small -arms,  four  cotton  -  factories,  seven  thou- 
sand bales  of  cotton,  a  vast  amount  of  ammmii- 
tion,  provisions,  and  clothing,  and  the  nulway 
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tracks  in  each  direction.  Tbe  Union  prisoners 
bad  been  removed.  On  April  17  Stoueman  start- 
ed for  East  Tennessee.  On  the  l^h  Major  E. 
E.  C.  Moderwell,  with  two  hundred  and  fifty 
cavalry,  burned  the  fine  bridge  of  the  Charlotte 
and  South  Carolina  Railroad,  eleven  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  in  length  and  fifty  feet  above  the 
water,  over  the  Catawba.  It  was  a  blackened 
ruin  in  the  space  of  thirty  minutes.  After  a 
sharp  skirmish  with  Confederate  cavalry,  the 
raiders  returned  to  their  main  body  at  Dallas, 
with  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  prisoners, 
two  hundred  horses,  and  two  pieces  of  artillery'. 
During  the  raid  the  National  cavalry  captured 
six  thousand  prisoners,  twenty-five  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery taken  in  action,  twenty -one  abandoned, 
and  a  large  number  of  small-arms. 

"Stonewall"  Jackaoa  General  Thomas  J. 
Jackson  received  the  name  of*'  Stonewall  '*  from 
a  circumstance  that  occurred  at  the  battle  of 
Bull's  Run,  July  21,  1861.  A  furious  charge, 
made  by  a  New  York  regiment  under  Colonel 
H.  W.  Slocuni,  had  8hattere4  the  Confederate 
line,  and  the  troops  had  lied  to  a  plateau  where- 
on General  Jackson  had  just  arrived  with  re- 
servos.  "  They  are  beating  us  back ! "  exclaimed 
General  Bee.  "  Well,  sir,"  replied  Jackson, "  we 
will  give  them  the  bayonet!"  Bee  was  encour- 
aged. **  Form  !  form ! "  he  cried  to  the  fugitives ; 
**  There  stands  Jackson  like  a  stone  wall."  The 
effect  of  these  words  was  wonderful.  The  flight 
was  checked,  order  was  brought  out  of  contu- 
sion, and  ever  afterwards  the  calm  general  was 
called  '*  Stonewall"  Jackson.  (See  Jacksony  T,  J., 
and  Bull's  /?uji,  Battle  of,) 

Stonington,  Bombardment  of  (1814).  On 
Aug.  9,  1814,  Sir  Thomas  Hardy  appeared  off 
Stonington,  Conn.,  with  a  squadron  consisting 
of  the  liamillieSf  74  guns  (flag-ship);  PactoluSj 
44  guns;  bomb -ship  Terror;  brig  Dispatch  j  22 
guns;  and  barges  and  launches.  He  anchored 
his  little  squadron  within  two  miles  of  the  town, 
and  proceeded  reluctantly  to  the  execution  of 
an  order  of  Admiral  Cochrane  *'  to  destroy  the 
coast -towns  and  ravage  the  country."  The 
depth  of  the  water  before  Stonington  would  not 
allow  the  flag-ship  to  approach  nearer  the  town 
than  a  mile  and  a  half.  Hardy  sent  a  flag  of 
truce  ashore,  with  the  following  message  to  the 
selectmen,  dated  5  o*cl<»ck  P.  M.  :  **  Not  wish- 
ing to  destroy  the  unoffending  inhabit'ants  re- 
siding in  the  town  of  Stonington,  one  hour  is 
granted  them,  from  the  receipt  of  this,  to  re- 
move out  of  the  town."  **  Will  a  flag  be  re- 
ceived fi-om  US  in  return  f"  inquired  the  magis- 
trate of  the  bearer.  **  No  arrangements  can  be 
made,"  he  answered ;  and  it  was  declared  that 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  commodore  to  de- 
stroy the  town  totally.  The  magistrate  then 
said,  "We  will  defend  the  place  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity ;  should  it  be  destroyed,  we  will  iierish 
in  its  ruins!"  Nearly  all  the  inhabitants  inca- 
pable of  bearing  arms  left  the  place,  and  that 
evening  the  bomb-ship  Terror  and  some  launch- 
es rained  shells  and  rockets  upon  the  village 
without  doing  serious  damage.  During  that 
bombardment  some  brave  men  in  Stonington 
II.— 36 


cast  up  a  sort  of  redoubt  on  the  extremity  of 
the  peninsula  on  which  the  borough  now  stands, 
and  placed  npon  it  a  battery  of  two  cannons — 
a  6-pouuder  and  an  18-pounder — and  from  these 
they  hurled  solid  balls  npon  the  assaiilants  with 
so  much  effect  that  the  bomb-ship  and  her  con- 
sorts withdrew  to  the  larger  vessels.  Some  men 
gathered  at  Stonington  the  next  day,  but  they 
were  of  little  service ;  but  a  few  from  Mystic, 
not  far  away,  led  by  Captain  Jeremiah  Holmes, 
flew  to  the  aid  of  their  neighbors,  and  did  gal- 
lant service  at  the  redoubt.  Captain  Holmes 
was  a  good  gunner,  and  he  took  charge  of  the 
18-pounder.  With  that  piece  he  fought  the 
British  ships  until  his  ammunition  was  spent, 
and  no  more  could  then  be  found.  The  borough 
seemed  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  invaders,  and 
some  timid  citizens  proposed  to  the  captain  to 
haul  down  the  flag  that  floated  over  the  bat- 
tery, and  surrender.  "No!"  shouted  the  cap- 
tain, "  that  flag  shall  never  come  down  while  I 
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am  alive!"  When  the  wind  died  away, and  the 
flag  hung  drooping  by  the  side  of  the  staff,  the 
brave  captain  held  it  out  at  the  point  of  a  bay- 
onet, that  the  British  might  see  it.  Several 
shots  passed  through  it  while  it  was  in  that  po- 
sition. To  prevent  some  coward  from  hauling 
it  down,  the  captain  nailed  the  flag  to  the  staff. 
But  the  old  piece  was  not  long  silent.  Some 
concealed  powder  was  found.  Double-shotting 
his  cannon,  the  captain  kept  the  British  at  bay 
until  a  competent  force  of  militia,  under  Gener- 
al Isham,  anived  to  prevent  the  landing  of  the 
invaders.  On  the  12th,  after  a  sharp  bombard- 
ment, the  discomfited  squadron  withdrew.  Not 
a  single  life  in  the  village  had  been  lost,  and 
only  one  person  mortally  wounded.  Between 
fifty  and  sixty  were  slightly  wounded,  forty 
buildings  were  more  or  less  injured,  and  two 
or  three  were  nearly  ruined. 

Stono  Ferry,  Battle  at  (1779).  After  Pre- 
vost  menaced  Charleston,  and,  on  account  of  the 
approach  of  Lincoln  (see  Invasion  of  South  Caro- 
lina)^ retired  to  John's  Island  (April,  1779),  both 
armies  encamped  within  thirty  miles  of  the 
South  Carolina  capital.  The  British  cast  up 
works  at  Stono  Ferry,  between  the  island  and 
the  main,  and  garrisoned  them  with  eight  hun- 
dred men,  under  Colonel  Maitland.  These  were 
attacked  (June  12,  1779)  by  about  twelve  hun- 
dred of  Lincoln's  troops,  in  an  attempt  to  dis- 
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lodge  the  British.  The  contest  waa  severe  for 
more  thau  an  hoar.  Maitlaud  was  reinforced, 
and  the  Americans  were  compelled  to  retreat. 
When  they  fell  back,  the  whole  garrison  sallied 
out  to  pnrsue,  but  the  American  light-horse  cov- 
ered the  retraat  so  skilfully  that  all  the  wound- 
ed patriots  were  taken  away  by  their  friends. 
The  Americans  lost,  in  killed  and  wounded,  one 
hundred  and  forty-six,  besides  one  hundred  and 
tifty-five  missing;  the  BritiHh  Iohs  was  some- 
what less.  Three  days  afterwards  the  British 
evacnated  Stono  Ferry,  and  retreated  from  isl- 
and to  island  to  Beaufort,  on  Port  Royal  Island, 
and  thence  by  boats  to  Savannah. 

Stono  Feny,  Skirmish  at  (1782).  In  a  skir- 
mish at  Stono  Ferry  (September,  1782)  with  a 
British  foraging  party,  sent  out  of  Charleston 
by  General  Leslie,  Captain  Wilmot,  command- 
ing the  Americans,  and  accompanied  by  Kosci- 
uszko,  was  killed.  His  was  the  last  blood  shed 
in  the  old  war  for  independence. 

Stony  Creek,  Battlr  at.  When  Fort  George 
was  secured  (see  Fart  George,  Capture  of),  Chaun- 
cey  left  Dearborn,  and  returned  t«  Sackett's 
Harbor.  The  latter  sent  General  Winder  (June 
1,  1813),  with  about  eight  hundred  troops,  in- 
cluding Burn's  dragoons  and  Archer's  and  Tow- 
son's  artillery,  in  pursuit  of  retreating  General 
Vincent,  who  was  making  his  way  towards  Bur- 
lington Heights,  on  the  western  end  of  Lake 
Ontario.    Winder  took  the  lake-shore  road.    He 


after  driving  off  a  patrol  of  militia^  nnder  Cap- 
tain Merritt.  Moving  on,  ten  miles  farther,  to 
Stony  Creek,  seven  miles  from  Vincent's  camp, 
they  encountered  a  British  picket,  whom  they 
dispersed.  The  main  body  encamped  at  Stony 
Creek ;  and  there,  on  the  night  of  the  6th,  they 
were  surprised  and  tiercely  attacked  by  Vincent. 
The  night  was  intensely  dark,  and  a  severe  bat- 
tle was  fought  in  the  gloom.  The  British 
were  repulsed,  but,  in  the  darkness  and  con- 
fusion, both  of  the  American  commanders  were 
captured.  Meanwhile  Greneral  Vincent,  having 
been  thrown  from  his  horse  in  the  darkness,  and 
being  unable  to  find  either  his  horse  or  his  camp, 
wandered  off  in  the  woods,  and  for  a  while  his 
friends  supiiosed  he  was  killed.  Colonel  Harvey, 
who  took  the  command  of  the  British  forces, 
hurried  back  to  Burlington  Heights  with  his 
notable  prisoners.  At  the  same  time,  the  Amer- 
icans, bereft  of  their  generals,  and  fearing  a  re- 
newal of  the  attack,  retreated  towards  Niagara 
with  equal  precipitation.  They  were  met  by  a 
relief-party,  under  Colonel  James  Miller.  Vin- 
cent was  found  in  the  woods  next  day,  withont 
hat  or  sword,  and  almost  famished.  On  their 
way  back,  the  Americans  were  threatened  by  a 
British  fleet,  under  Sir  James  L.  Y(k>,  on  their  left, 
and  hostile  savages  on  their  right ;  but  they 
drove  away  the  former  with  hot  sliot,  defied  the 
latter  and  the  local  militia,  and  reached  Fort 
George  in  safety.  In  the  terrible  night  battle 
at  Stony  Ci-eek  the  Americans  lost,  in  killed, 
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pushed  on  to  Twenty-mile  Creek,  where,  hear- 
ing of  reinforcements  for  Vincent  at  Burlington 
Heights,  he  prudently  halted,  and  sent  back  to 
Dearborn  for  reinforcements.  On  the  5th  he 
was  joined  by  General  Chandler,  with  about  five 
hundred  men,  who,  being  the  senior  officer,  took 
the  chief  command.  Then  the  whole  body  moved 
forward  to  Forty-mile  Creek,  where  they  rested, 


wounded,  and  missing,  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
four  men  ;  the  British  lost  one  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-eight. 

Stony  Point,  Captttre  of,  by  the  Ameri- 
cans. The  unfinished  fort  at  Stony  Point  at  the 
King's  Ferry,  on  the  Hudson,  was  seized  by  the 
British  on  the  30th  of  May,  1779.  The  fort  stood 
upon  a  rocky  promontory,  connected  with  the 
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YIBW  or  STONY  POINT  PROM  TUK  SOUTH  WIST. 

maiulaDd  by  a  tide-submerged  causeway  across 
a  narrow  marsh — an  island  at  higb-water.  It 
was  garrisoned  by  a  regiment  of  foot,  some  gren- 
adiers, and  artillery,  tbe  whole  commanded  by 
Lieutenant-colonel  Johnson.  General  Anthony 
Wayne  undertook  to  take  the  fort  by  storm; 
and  at  the  same  time  a  force,  under  General 
Robert  Howe,  was  to  attack  the  fort  at  Ver- 
]»lanck's  Point.  Sever- 
al small  British  vessels 
of  war  were  anchored 
in  the  river,  with  in  can- 
non-range of  the  forts. 
Tlie  latter  had  been  en- 
larged and  strength- 
ened. Upon  a  com- 
plete surprise  of  the 
garrison  depended  the 
success  of  the  under- 
taking. With  the  Mas- 
sachusetts light  infan- 
try, Wayne  marched 
through  defiles  in  the 
mountains,  and  ren- 
dezvoused, at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening, 

a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  fort.  Silently  they 
had  gained  the  spot,  killing  every  dog  on 
the  way.  At  midnight  they  moved  on  the 
fort.  A  portion  of  the  troops  crossed  the  cause- 
way, and  formed  in  two  columns,  the  van  of 
the  right,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
volunteers,  led  by  Lieutenant-colonel  De  Fleu- 
ry;  that  of  the  left,  one  hundred  strong,  also 
volunteers,  commanded  by  Major  Stewart.  These 
composed  the  forlorn  hope.  They  moved  to  the 
attack  at  two  different  points  simultaneously, 
with  unloaded  mnskets  and  fixed  bayonet«,  fol- 
lowed by  the  two  main  divisions,  the  left  led  by 
General  Wayne  in  person.  The  Americans  were 
undiscovered  until  within  piHtol-shot  distance 
of  the  pickets  on  the  height.  The  pickets  fired 
several  shots.  The  advanced  guard  pressed 
forward  with  the  bayonet.  The  garrison  were 
aiYkused  by  the  roll  of  the  drum  and  the  cry 
"  To  arms !  to  arms !"  Very  soon  musketry  rat- 
tled and  cannons  roared  in  defence  of  the  fort, 
but  tbe  Americans  forced  their  way  through  ev- 


ery obstacle,  until  the  van  of  each 
column  met  in  the  ceutre  of  the 
work.  Wayne  had  been  hit  on  the 
head  and  stunned  by  a  nmsket- 
ball,  but  speedily  recovered.  The 
garrison  soon  surrendered,  and  not 
a  life  was  taken  after  the  flag  was 
hauled  down.  Wayne  wrote  to 
Washington:  "Stony  Point,  16th 
July,  1779,  2  o'clock  A.  M.  Dear 
General, — The  fort  and  garrison, 
with  Colonel  Johnson,  are  ours.  Our 
oflQcers  and  men  behaved  like  men 
determined  to  be  free.'*  At  dawn 
the  next  day  the  guns  of  the  fort 
were  turned  upon  the  works  at 
Verplanck's  Point,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  but  Howe  did  not 
make  the  attack  in  time  to  dis- 
lodge the  garrison.  Lacking  a  force 
to  man  the  fort  properly,  the  ordnance  and  stores 
were  conveyed  to  West  Point,  the  works  were 
destroyed,  and  the  place  evacuated  ou  the  night 
of  July  18.  The  British  repossessed  themselves 
of  Stony  Point  on  the  20th.  Congress  gave  the 
thanks  of  the  nation  to  the  brave  actors  in  this 
event,  and  voted  a  gold  medal  to  Wayne  and  a 
silver  medal  to  Stewart  and  De  Fleury.     The 
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capture  of  Stony  Point  was  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  as  well  as  the  most  impor- 
tant acliievement«  of  the  war. 

Stozy,  Joseph,  was  bom  at  Marblehead, 
Mass.,  Sept.  18, 1779 ;  died  at  Cambridge,  Mass., 
Sept.  10, 1845.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity in  1798,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1801,  beginning  practice  at  Salem.  He  wae  a 
poet,  and  in  1804  published  a  volume  of  his 
poems.  After  serving  in  the  State  Legislature, 
he  became  a  member  of  Congress  in  1808.  He 
was  speaker  of  the  Massachusetts  Assembly  in 
1811,  and  from  November  of  that  year  until  his 
death  was  associate  Judge  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court.  From  1829  until  his  death  he 
was  Dane  Professor  of  Law  in  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. His  published  Judicial  works  evince  very 
extensive  learning,  clear  exposition,  and  pro- 
found views  of  the  legal  science.  His  commen- 
taries ou  the  Constitution,  entitled  Conflict  of 
LawSy  and  his  written  Judgments  in  his  circuit 
make  twenty-seven  volumes;  his  judgmeuta  in 
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the  Sapreme  Coart  of  tho  United  States  make 
au  importaut  part  of  tbirty-foar  volaines  more. 


JOflSPO  8TORT. 

Strain,  Isaac  G.,  lieutenant  United  States 
Navy,  was  born  at  Roxbury,  Franklin  Co., 
Penn.,  in  1H21 ;  died  at  A8])inwall,  May  15, 1857. 
While  yet  a  midshipman  (1845),  be  led  a  small 
party  to  explore  the  interior  of  Brazil,  and 
in  1848  explored  the  peninsula  of  California. 
In  1849  he  crossed  South  America  from  Valpa- 
raiso to  Buenos  Ay  res,  and  \vrot«  an  account  of 
the  journey,  entitled  The  Cordillera  and  PampCy 
Mountain  and  Plain :  Sketches  of  a  Journey  in 
Chili  and  the  Argentine  Provinces.  In  1850  he  was 
assigned  to  the  Mexican  Boundary  Commission 
(which  see),  and  afterwards  (1854)  led  a  famous 
expedition  across  the  Isthmus  of  Darieii,  for  an 
account  of  which  see  Harper's  Ma^azine^  1856-57. 
In  1856,  in  the  steamer  Jrc^ic,  Lieutenant  Strain 
ascertained  by  soundings  the  practicability  of 
laying  an  ocean  telegraphic  cable  between  Amer- 
ica and  £urope. 

Streight's  Raid.  Colonel  A.  D.  Streight  left 
Nashville  (April  11, 1863)  with  unmounted  troops 
on  steamboats,  to  descend  the  Cumberland  to 
Fort  Donelson,  at  Dover,  and  thence  to  sweep 
around  the  rear  of  Bragg's  army  in  southern 
Tennessee,  cut  off  all  his  railway  communica- 
tions in  northern  Georgia,  destroy  manufacto- 
ries and  depots  of  supplies,  and  in  every  way 
to  cripple  the  Confederates.  His  was  called  an 
"  independent  provisional  brigade,"  created  for  a 
temporary  purpose.  Landing  at  Dover,  Streight 
marched  across  to  the  Tennessee,  at  Fort  Henry, 
where  he  remained  until  the  boats  went  down 
the  Ohio  and  up  the  Tennessee  to  that  post. 
There  he  embarked  his  men,  and,  landing  at  Fast- 
port,  made  a  feint  with  General  Dodge,  then  mov- 
ing on  Tuscumbia,  to  mask  the  real  intention  of 
his  expedition.  He  had  been  directed  to  gather 
up  horses  on  the  way.  He  remained  with  Dodge 
until  after  the  capture  of  Tuscumbia.  Then, 
with  only  about  JUK)  of  his  1800  men  on  foot,  be 
started  south  want,  and,  soon  turning  eastward, 
hastened  towards  Rome  and  Atlanta,  in  Georgia. 
The  former  was  the  seat  of  extensive  Confeder- 
ate iron-works,  and  the  latter  the  focus  of  sev- 
eral converging  railways.  At  the  same  time, 
Dodge  struck  off  southward,  swept  through  a 


portion  of  northern  Alabama,  destroying  a  large 
amount  of  Confederate  property,  and  retametl 
to  Corinth.  Streight  and  his  raiders  were  pur- 
sued by  Forrest  and  Roddy,  and  there  was  cou- 
tinual  skirmishing  and  racing  until  they  ap- 
proached Rome,  when  Streight'sanimunitiou  and 
horses  failed  him,  many  of  the  poor  beasts  dying 
from  sheer  exhaustion.  On  the  3d  of  May,  wlieu 
near  Rome,  the  raiders,  struck  by  their  pursuers, 
were  coni|>elled  to  surrender.  The  captives  were 
sent  to  Richmond  and  confined  in  the  loathsome 
Libby  Prison  (which  see),  from  which  Streight 
and  100  officers escape^l  (Februar,v,  1864),  by  bur- 
rowing under  the  foundation  walls  of  that  edi- 
fice. Streight  surrendereil  1365  men — Ohio,  In- 
diana, and  Illinois  ti-oops. 

Strangfth  of  the  Ck>lo]iie8  Discovered.    The 

war  with  the  l-Yench  and  Indians,  and  the  con- 
tests with  royal  authority  in  which  the  colonies 
had  been  engaged  at  its  close,  in  1763,  revealed 
to  the  colonists  their  almost  unsuspected  innate 
strength.  During  these  contests,  disease  ami 
weapons  had  slain  30,000  of  the  colonists.  Tliey 
had  also  spent  more  than  $16,000,000,  of  which 
$5,000,000  had  been  reimbursed  by  Parliament. 
Massachusetts  alone  had  kept  from  4000  to  7000 
men  in  the  iield,  besides  garrisons  and  recruits 
to  the  regular  regiments.  They  served  but  a 
few  months  in  the  year,  and  were  fed  at  the  cost 
of  the  British  government.  At  the  appniach  of 
winter  they  were  usually  disbanded,  and  for  ev- 
ery campaign  a  new  army  was  summoned.  Yet 
that  province  alone  spent  $2,000,000  for  this 
branch  of  the  public  service,  exclusive  of  all 
Parliamentary  disbursements.  Connecticut  had 
spent  fully  $2,000,000  for  the  same  service,  and 
the  outstanding  debt  of  New  York,  in  1763,  in- 
creased largely  for  the  public  service,  was  about 
$1,000,000.  The  Southern  colonies,  too,  had  been 
liberal  in  such  public  exi)enditnres,  according  to 
their  means.  At  that  time  Virginia  had  a  debt 
of  $8,000,000.  Everywhere  the  English-Ameri- 
can colonies  felt  tho  consciousness  of  puissant 
manhood,  and  were  ready  to  grapple  in  deadly 
conflict  with  every  enemy  of  their  inalienable 
rights.  They  demanded  a  position  of  political 
equality  with  their  fellow-subjects  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  were  ready  to  maintain  their  rights  at 
all  hazards. 

StribUng,  Corneuus  K.,  rear-admiral  and 
senior  officer  on  the  retire<l  li.st  of  the  navy, 
was  bom  June  18, 1812,  and  became  a  midship- 
man in  1812.  He  was  assigned  to  the  captnre<l 
British  vessel  Macedonian,  o\\  her  arrival  at  New 
York,  Jan.  1, 1813;  became  a  lieutenant  in  1818, 
commander  in  1840,  captain  in  1853,  commo- 
dore in  1862,  and  rear-admiral  on  the  retire<l 
list  in  1866.  During  a  long  life,  Admiral  Strib- 
ling  was  ever  active  in  the  service,  most  of  the 
time  afloat.  From  1850  to  1853  he  waK  super- 
intendent of  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis; 
comnninded  the  East  India  squadron  from  1859 
to  1861;  the  Philadelphia  navy-yard,  1863-64; 
the  Eastern  Gulf  blockading  squadron,  1864-6^ 
and  was  a  member  of  the  Light -house  Board 
from  1867  to  1871.  He  died  at  MartiusburgjVa, 
Jan.  20, 1880. 
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Strickland's  Plain,  Battle  at.  At  Horse- 
neck,  on  tbe  confines  of  Counecticnt,  a  severe 
battle  was  fought,  in  1644,  between  tbe  Dutch 
and  Indians,  at  a  place  called  Strickland's  Plain. 
Great  numbers  were  slain  on  both  sides,  and  for 
a  century  or  more  the  graves  of  the  dead  were 
visible.     The  Dutch  were  victorious. 

Stringer,  Samuel,  was  boni  in  Maryland,  in 
1734;  died  in  Albany.  N.  Y.,  July  11, 1817.  In 
1755  Governor  Shirley  appointed  him  to  the 
medical  department  of  the  Provincial  army, 
and,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  he  married  and  set- 
tled in  Albany.  In  1775  he  was  appointed  di- 
rector-general of  the  hospitals  in  the  Northern 
Department,  under  General  Schuyler,  and  ac- 
companied the  troops  that  invaded  Canada. 

Stringham,  Silas  Horton,  was  bom  at  Mid- 
dletown,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  7, 1798 ;  died  in  Brooklyn, 
Feb.  7, 1876.  He  entered  the  navy  as  midship- 
man at  eleven  years  of  age,  and  was  lieutenant 
at  sixteen.     He  was  with  Rodgers  in  the  affiray 
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between  the  President  and  Little  Belt  (which 
see),  and  iu  1815  was  in  Decatur's  expedition 
against  the  Barbary  powera.  In  1820  he  was  in 
the  Cyawe,  which  convej'^ed  the  first  immigrants 
that  settled  on  the  coast  of  Liberia,  Africa,  and 
formed  the  nucleus  of  the  Republic  of  Liberia 
(which  see).  In  the  war  ugainst  Mexico,  Cap- 
tain Stringham,  in  command  of  the  OhiOf  took 
part  in  the  bombardment  of  Vera  Cruz.  He 
was  afterwards  in  command  of  different  squad- 
rons, and  in  1861  was  appointed  flag-officer  of 
the  Atlantic  blockading  squadron  and  ordered 
to  the  Minnesota  .ns  his  flag-ship.  With  her  he 
went  as  joint  commander  with  Butler,  with  the 
land  and  naval  expedition  which  captured  the 
forts  at  Hatteras  Inlet  (see  Hatteras^  Forts  atj 
Captured),  Aug. 27-28, 1861.  In  September  he  was 
relieved  at  his  own  request,  and  in  July,  1862, 
was  made  a  rear-admiral  on  the  retired  list.  In 
1871  he  was  made  port-admiral  at  New  York. 

Stoart,  Gilbert  Charles,  artist,  was  bom  at 
Narraganset,  R.  I.,  in  1754 :  died  in  Boston,  July 
9, 1828.  He  was  taken  to  Edinburgh  when  eigh- 
teen years  of  age  by  a  Scotch  artist  named  Alex- 
ander, but  soon  returned,  and  painted  at  New- 


port, Boston,  and  New  York.  When  the  war  for 
independence  broke  out,  he  went  to  London,  re- 
ceived instructions  from  Benjamin  West,  and 
rose  to  eminence.  In  Paris  he  painted  a  por- 
trait of  Louis  XIV.  He  returned  to  America  in 
1793,  and  painted,  from  life,  portraits  of  Wash- 
ington and  many  worthies  of  the  Revolutionary 
period.  After  residing  several  years  in  Phila- 
delphia and  awhile  iu  Washington,  he  made  his 
permanent  abode  iu  Boston  iu  1806.  Stuart's 
last  work  was  a  portrait  of  John  Quincy  Ad- 
ams. He  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  portrait- 
painters  America  has  ever  produced.  His  two 
daughters,  Mrs.  Stebbins  and  Miss  Jane  Stuart, 
both  meritorious  artists,  long  followed  the  pro- 
fession of  their  father. 

Stuart,  James  E.  B.,  was  born  in  Patrick 
County,  Va.,  in  1832;  killed  in  battle.  May  11^ 
1864.  He  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1854  and 
entered  the  cavalry  corps  in  1855 ;  served  against 
the  Cheyenne  Indians  and  was  wounded  in  1857; 
left  the  army  and  joined  the  insurgents  in  1861, 
receiving  the  commission  of  colonel  of  a  Vir- 
ginia cavalry  regiment.  Ho  was  one  of  the  most 
daring  of  the  cavalry  officers  in  the  Confederate 
army.  (See  Stuart^s  Raid.)  He  was  especially 
active  on  the  flanks  of  McClellan's  army,  and 
in  the  next  year  during  the  Gettysburg  cam- 
paign, though  invariably  defeated  by  the  Na- 
tional cavalry.  In  Grant's  campaign  against 
Richmond,  in  1864,  he  was  mortally  wounded  in 
an  encounter  with  Sheridan's  cavalry  near  the 
Confederate  capital. 

Stuart's  Raid.  J.  £.  B.  Stuart  was  one  of  the 
boldest  and  most  daring  of  the  Confederate  cav- 
ali*y  officers  iu  Virginia.  At  about  the  middle 
of  June,  1862,  he,  with  fifteen  hundred  cavalry 
and  two  pieces  of  horse  artillery,  rode  complete- 
ly around  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  He  at- 
tacked and  dispersed  two  squadrons  of  Nation- 
al cavalry  at  Hanover  Old  Church,  and,  sweep- 
ing round  to  the  White  House,  by  Tunstall's  Sta- 
tion, seized  and  burned  fourteen  wagons  and  two 
schooners,  laden  with  forage,  at  Garlick's  Land- 
ing, above  the  White  House.  He  captured  and 
carried  away  one  hundred  and  sixty- five  pris- 
oners, two  hundred  and  sixty  mules  and  horses, 
rested  three  hours,  and,  during  the  night,  cross- 
ed the  Chickahominy  on  a  hastily  built  bridge, 
and  then  leisurely  returned  to  Richmond  on  tho 
Charles  City  road. 

Sturgis,  Samuel  Davis,  was  born  in  Ship- 
pensbnrg,  Penn.,  in  1822,  and  graduated  at  West 
Point  iu  1846,  entering  the  dragoons.  His  first 
service  was  in  the  war  with  Mexico,  in  which  he 
was  active.  Before  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista 
he  was  made  prisoner,  but  was  soon  exchanged. 
For  his  energy  in  warfare  with  the  Indians  he 
was  promoted  to  captain  in  1855,  and  was  in 
command  of  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  until  1861,  when 
all  his  officers  resigned  and  joined  the  Southern 
insurgents.  He  took  an  active  and  important 
part  in  the  military  service  during  the  entire 
period  of  the  Civil  War  —  first  with  General 
Lyon  in  Missouri ;  then  in  command  of  the  for- 
tifications around  Washington ;  in  operations 
in  Kentucky  ;  as  chief  of  cavalry  in  the  Depart- 
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mant  of  the  Ohio ;  and  in  conflicts  in  Tennessee 
and  Mississippi.  He  was  comniissioned  a  brig- 
adier-general of  volnuteers  iu  August,  1861,  and 
in  March,  1865,  was  breveted  brigadier  and  ma- 


8AMUBL  DAVIS  STUROIS. 

jor-general  In  the  United  States  Army.  At  the 
battles  of  Sonth  Mountain,  Antietam,  and  Fred- 
ericksburg, General  Stnrgis  was  in  command  of 
a  division. 

Stuyveaant,  Peter,  the  last  Dutch  governor 
of  New  York,was  born  in  Holland  in  1602;  died 
iu  New  York  city  in  August,  1682.  He  was  a 
brave  soldier  in  the  Dutch  military  service  iu 
the  West  Indies,  and  was  director,  or  governor, 
of  the  colony  of  Cura9oa.  He  was 
a  strong-headed,  and  sometimes 
wrong-headed,  official.  He  had 
lost  a  leg  in  battle  in  the  West 
Indies,  and,  with  a  wooden  one, 
bound  with  silver  bands,  he  came 
to  New  Netherland  as  its  director- 
general,  or  governor,  late  in  May, 
1647.  He  was  received  with  joy 
as  the  successor  of  Kieft.  He  as- 
snmed  great  dignity ;  marched 
from  the  vessel  to  the  fort  with 
great  pomp,  and  assured  the  peo- 
ple that  justice  should  rule.  He 
began  his  administration  by  the 
assertion  of  vice-regal  authority, 
and  frowned  upon  every  expres- 
sion of  republican  sentiment,  de- 
claring it  to  be  treason  to  peti- 
tion against  one^s  magistrate, 
**  whether  there  be  cause  or  not." 
He  defended  Kieft's  conduct  in 
rejecting  the  interference  of  the 
council  of  twelve  (see  Kiefi,  WilU 
iam)j  saying,  "  If  any  one,  during 
my  administration,  shall  appeal, 
I  will  make  him  a  foot  shorter 
and  send  the  pieces  to  Holland, 
and  let  him  appeal  in  that  way." 
Stnyvesant  was  an  honest  despot,  and  acted  wise- 
ly. He  set  about  needed  reforms  with  great  vigor, 
and  into  the  community  he  infused  much  of  his 
own  energy.  Enterprise  took  the  place  of  in- 
difference.    He  soon  regulated  the  troubles  be- 


tween the  Datch  ou  Manhattan  and  the  Swedes 
on  the  Delaware  (see  New  Sweden),  made  ar- 
rangements for  a4ljusting  difficulties  with  the 
Puritans  in  the  East,  and  pacified  the  sorroand- 
ing  tribes  of  barbarians.  In  1650  be  arranged, 
at  Hartford,  the  boundary  in  dispnte  between 
the  English  and  Dutch  possessions.  Finding 
the  finances  of  the  province  in  a  wretched  con- 
dition, he  perceived  that  taxation  would  be  nec- 
essary, so  he  summoned  representatives  of  tlie 
|>eople  to  meet  at  New  Amsterdam  to  provide 
for  it.  (See  Repreaentatite  Government  in  Xew 
York.)  This  germ  of  popular  rule  ho  tried  to 
smother,  but  in  vain,  and  there  were  angry  con- 
troversies between  the  governor  and  the  people 
during  nearly  the  whole  of  his  administration. 
A  furt  built  by  the  Dutch  on  the  Delaware  in 
1651  was  captured  by  the  Swedes  in  1654.  This 
caused  Stuy vesant  to  lead  an  expedition  in  per- 
son against  the  Swedes  the  next  year,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  subjugation  of  New  Sweden.  In 
1653  a  convention  of  two  deputies  from  each 
village  in  New  Netherland  demanded  certain 
political  rights  for  the  people,  and  gave  the 
governor  to  understand  that  they  should  act  in- 
dependently of  him.  (See  Representative  Gifrem- 
ment  in  New  York.)  He  stormed  and  threatened, 
but  to  no  purpose.  The  spirit  of  resistance  in- 
creased. Disturbed  by  encroachments  of  the 
English  on  the  East,  he  remonstrated,  but  iu 
vain,  and  was  compelled  to  yield  to  the  press- 
ure of  changing  circnrostances  around  him.  Fi- 
nally, when  an  English  military  and  naval  force 
came  from  England  to  assert  the  claim  of  the 


Duke  of  York  to  New  Netherland,  and  rev- 
olutionary movements  occurred  on  Long  Isl- 
and, his  troubles  tried  him  most  severely.  His 
fortitude  and  obstinacy  never  forsook  him. 
When  Colonel  Richard  NicoUa  appeared  with 
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four  ships  of  war  aud  four  hundred  and 
fifty  soldiera  in  front  of  New  Amsterdam  (Au- 
gust, 1664)  aud  demanded  the  surrender  of 
the  province  (Aug.  31 ),  he  found  his  alienated 
people  willing  to  submit  to  English  rule.  Yet 
lie  stoutly  refused  the  demand.  NicoUs  sent 
Governor  Winthrop^  of  Connecticut^  with  a  let- 
ter to  Stuyvesaut,  repeating  bis  demand.  He 
laid  it  before  the  Council,  who  said, "  Read  it  to 
the  people."  Stnyvesant  would  not.  The  Coun- 
cil aud  magistrates  insisted  that  he  should,  when 
the  enraged  governor,  who  liad  fairly  earned  the 
title  of  "  Peter  the  Headstrong,"  unable  to  con- 
trol his  passion,  tore  the  letter  in  pieces.  Stny- 
vesant held  out  for  a  week,  but  on  Monday  morn- 
ing, Sept.  8, 1G64,  he  yielded,  and  the  formal  sur- 
render took  place.  The  governor  went  to  Hol- 
land to  report  to  his  superiors,  in  1665,  aud,  re- 
turning, spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  on  his 
houtceryy  or  farm,  on  Manhattan  Island,  border- 
ing on  the  East  River.  His  remains  rest  in  St. 
Mark's  church-yaixl,  New  York  city. 

Stayvesant's  Anthozity  Resisted  at  Be- 
▼erswyck  (Albany).  Van  Slechtenhorst,  the 
commissary  or  managing  agent  of  the  property 
of  the  young  patroon,  after  the  death  of  his  fa- 
ther, Killian  Van  Rensselaer,  proprietor  of  the 
original  Van  Rensselaer  Manor,  was  a  man  of 
much  force  of  character.  (See  Patroons.)  He 
denied  and  defied  the  authority  of  the  director- 
general  at  New  Amsterdam  over  the  patroon's 
domain.  Stnyvesant,  full  of  wrath,  went  to 
Fort  Orange  (Albany),  with  a  determiuatiou  to 
assert  his  authority  in  a  more  positive  manner 
than  by  mere  orders.  The  hamlet  of  Bevers- 
wyck  had  grown  up  around  Fort  Orange,  and 
Stuyvesant  oi'dered  certain  houses  to  be  pulled 
down,  to  permit  of  a  bett-er  defence  of  the  fort 
if  attackeid  by  the  Indians.  He  also  ordered 
stone  aud  timber  to  be  taken  from  the  lands  of 
the  patroon  for  use  in  the  fortifications.  Van 
Slechtenhorst  wonld  not  permit  the  houses  to 
be  torn  down,  and  forbade  depredations  on  the 
patroou's  property.  Stuyvesant  sent  a  compa- 
ny of  soldiers  from  New  Amsterdam  to  enforce 
his  orders.  The  commissary  dared  them  to  in- 
terfere with  his  authority  on  the  manor,  or  to 
touch  a  tree  belonging  to  the  patroon.  High 
words  ensue<l,  but  the  pradeut  commander  at 
Fort  Orange  did  not  proceed  to  blows.  It  was 
clear  that  the  Indians  would  have  taken  sides 
with  Van  Slechtenhorst.  The  commissary  was 
the  victor,  uot  only  in  this  threatened  personal 
encounter,  but  in  the  fulroination  of  loug  aud 
fiery  proclamations  from  both  parties. 

Style,  Old  and  New.  Julius  Cfesar  cansed 
a  reform  to  be  made  in  the  calendar  in  B.C.  46, 
and  three  hundred  and  sixty-flve  days  and  a 
quarter  were  given  as  the  measurement  of  a  year, 
which  is  about  eleven  minutes  too  much,  an  er- 
ror which  has  now  amounted  to  about  twelve 
days.  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  issued  an  order  to 
add  t«n  days  to  the  current  compntation,  and 
call  the  5th  of  October,  1582,  the  15th,  Protes- 
tant countries  refused  to  adopt  tlie  new  calen- 
dar by  order  of  the  pope,  and  Russia  adheres  to 
the  caleudar  of  Julius  Caesar  to  this  day.    The 


British  government,  by  act  of  Parliament,  in 
September,  1752,  a4lopted  the  Gregorian  plan, 
and  ailded  eleven  days,  the  3d  of  the  month  be- 
ing called  the  14th.  Dates  according  to  the  old 
calendar  are  called  Old  Style,  and  those  accord- 
ing to  the  Gregorian  are  called  New  Style,  in- 
dicated generally  by  the  initials  O.  S.  and  N.  S. 
Much  coufusiou  and  uncertainty  respecting  ex- 
act *dates  have  occurred  in  consequence  of  the 
change  of  eleven  days,  fur  dates  in  English  books 
aud  documents  written  before  1752  are  old  style, 
while  for  a  loug  time  afterwards  books  and  doc- 
uments bore  the  date  according  to  both  the  old 
and  the  new  style.  Frankliu^s  birthday,  O.  S., 
was  Jan.  6 ;  N.  S.  it  is  Jam  17. 

Sub  -  treasuzy  System.  The  extraordi  nary 
session  of  Congress  (September  to  October,  1837) 
was  the  first  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Congress.  It 
was  called  ostensibly  for  the  relief  of  the  com- 
mercial intei-ests  of  the  country,  but'  the  Presi- 
dent (Vau  Buren),  in  his  message,  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  National  Legislature  could  do 
nothing  to  mitigate  the  busiuess  evils  that  ex- 
ist'Cd.  The  most  important  recommendation  of 
the  message  was  the  measure  of  an  indepeudent 
treasury,  which  its  opponents  called  a  '^sub- 
treasury.^*  The  funds  of  the  government  were 
then  in  the  possession  of  UHBierous  banks,  all 
of  which  refused  to  pay  specie.  The  President 
regarded  the  use  of  their  circulating  notes,  un- 
der the  circumstances,  as  a  violation  of  existing 
law,  and  he  proposeil  that  the  treasury  of  the 
United  States  should  be  kept  by  public  ofiSeers, 
and  that  there  should  be  an  entire  divorce  of 
bank  and  state.  The  scheme  was  violently  op- 
posed, especially  by  those  interested  in  banks, 
and  flual  action  on  the  matter  was  postponed  to 
the  regular  session,  wheu  it  was  again  pressed 
upon  Congress  by  the  President.  A  sub -treas- 
ury bill  passe4l  the  Senate,  but  was  rejected  by 
the  House  of  Represeutatives,  June  25,  1836. 
Finally,  after  long  and  able  debates,  it  passed 
both  houses  of  Congress,  and  became  a  law  by 
the  signature  of  the  President,  July  4, 1840.  The 
divorce  of  bank  aud  state,  and  a  return  to  the 
original  design  of  the  Constitution  concerning 
the  financial  affairs  of  the  governoient^  after  a 
deviation  for  half  a  century,  was  a  conspicuous 
feature  in  the  administration  of  Mr.  Vau  Bnreu« 
The  nuptials  have  since  been  celebrated  again. 
(See  National  Currency.) 

Suoker  State.  A  cant  name  given  to  the 
state  of  Illinois  by  the  Western  people.  On  the 
great  prairies  the  crawfish  makes  holes  and  de- 
scends to  the  water  beneath.  The  traveller 
across  the  graat  plains,  in  early  times,  provided 
himself  with  a  long  hollow  reed,  by  which  he 
sucked  the  pure  water  from  these  holes.  From 
this  circumstance  the  settlers  on  the  prairies 
were  called  Suckere^  a  name  applied  to  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  state. 

Sufferings  in  Sonth  Carolina.  In  1779  and 
1780  the  inhabitants  of  South  Carolina  endure<l 
unutterable  woes.  Their  plantations  were  pil- 
laged by  British  troops,  and  the  property  of  the 
patriotic  people  was  confiscated  or  wasted ;  fam- 
ilies were  divided  in  opinion  and  their  homes  be- 
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came  theatres  of  bitter  discord ;  patriots  were 
ontlawedaiid  savagely  assasMinated;  bouses  were 
laid  iu  asbes  and  women  and  cbildreu  driven  to 
the  cold  shelter  of  forests ;  and  loyalists  of  the 
baser  sort  spread  terror  over  the  land  and  threat- 
ened to  depopulate  it.  Civil  war  in  its  worst  form 
prevailed  for  a  time,  but  the  bravery  and  forti- 
tude of  the  true  men  and  women  of  South  Caro- 
lina overcame  their  in  tenial  and  external  eneifties, 
and  gave  to  their  state  the  honor  of  being  fore- 
most iu  beating  the  invaders  out  of  the  country. 

Sulfolk,  Operations  at  (1863).  General  J. 
J.  Peck  was  in  command  of  9000  men  at  Suffolk, 
in  southeastern  Virginia,  where  he  had  erected 
strong  defensive  works.  Believing  he  was  pre- 
paring there  a  base  of  operations  for  a  move- 
ment agaiuHt  Richmond,  in  ctmjnnction  with 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  the  Confederate  au- 
thorities took  count4*rvftiling  measures,  and  in 
February,  1863,  General  James  Longstreet  was 
placed  in  command  of  the  Confederate  forces  in 
that  region,  then  fully  30,000  strong.  Early  in 
April  Longstreet  made  a  descent  upon  Peck 
with  28,000  men.  He  thought  his  movement 
was  so  well  masked  that  he  should  take  the  Na- 
tionals by  surprise.  He  drove  in  their  pickets ; 
but  Peck,  aware  of  his  expedition,  was  ready 
for  him.  He  batl  been  reinforced  by  a  division 
under  General  G<*tty,  making  the  number  of  his 
effective  men  14,000.  The  Confederates  were 
foiled ;  and  in  May,  1863,  Longstreet  abandoned 
the  enterprise  and  retreated,  pursued  some  dis- 
tance by  Generals  Corcoran  and  Dodge  atul  Colo- 
nel Foster.  The  siege  of  Suffolk  had  continued 
for  several  weeks  before  the  final  dash  u|>ou  it, 
the  object  being  the  recover}'  of  the  whole  coun- 
try south  of  the  James  River,  extending  to  Al- 
bemarle Sound,  in  North  Carolina;  the  ports  of 
Norfolk  and  Portsmouth ;  eighty  miles  of  new 
railroad  iron ;  the  equipment  of  two  roads ;  and 
the  capture  of  all  the  I  In  i  ted  States  forces  and 
property,  with  some  thousands  of  contrabands. 
(See  "  Contrabands.")  The  serv ices  of  the  troops 
under  Peck  were  of  vast  importance.  Besides 
preserving  that  region  from  seizure,  they  kept 
Longstreet  and  a  large  Confederate  force  from 
Joining  Lee;  which  event,  had  it  happened, 
might  have  caused  the  capture  of  the  whole 
•Army  of  the  Potomac  at  Chancel  lorsville  (which 
see). 

Suffolk  Reaolntions.  At  a  meeting  of  dele- 
gates of  every  town  in  Suffolk  County,  Mass., 
on  the  9th  of  September,  1774,  nineteen  bold 
resolutions,  prefaced  by  a  long  preamble,  were 
adopted,  and  laid  bi^fore  the  Continental  Con- 
gress. They  declared,  1.  The  loyalty  of  the  i>eo- 
ple  to  the  king;  2.  That  it  \vaH  their  duty  to 
defend  and  preserve  their  civil  and  religious 
liberties;  3.  That  the  late  laws  of  Parliament 
concerning  the  people  of  Massachusetts  were 
gross  infractions  of  popular  rights;  4.  That  no 
obedience  was  due  to  either  or  any  part  of 
the  act«  complained  of;  5.  That  the  act  for  the 
appointment  of  judicial  officers  by  the  crown 
was  nnconstitntional,  and  therefore  not  to  be 
regarded ;  6.  That  justices  disqualified  by  the 
late  acts  should  be  supported  iu  the  continued 


performance  of  their  duties,  and  that  crediton 
ought  to  be  lenient  during  the  confusion  caused 
by  the  obnoxious  laws ;  7.  That  they  recommend 
all  collectors  of  taxes  to  retain  the  moneys  in 
their  hands  until  action  shonld  be  bad  by  arbi- 
tration or  otherwise;  8.  That  the  mandamus 
counsellors  (which  see)  be  recommended  forth- 
with to  n*sign,  or  be  regarded  as  public  ene- 
mies; 9.  That  the  erection  of  fortifications  on 
Boston  Neck  be  condemned ;  10.  Also  the  Qne- 
bec  Act  (which  see),  as  dangerous  to  the  Protes- 
tant religion ;  11.  That  the  people  be  recom- 
mended to  prepare  for  war ;  12.  That  the  people 
should  act  only  on  the  defensive  as  long  as  pos- 
sible ;  13.  That  the  proposition  to  transport  be- 
yond the  sea  for  trial  be  condemned ;  14.  That 
non-intercourse  in  trade  with  Great  Britain  be 
established;  15.  That  domestic  arts  and  mann- 
factnres  be  encouraged ;  16.  That  a  Provincial 
Congress  was  necessary  and  shonld  be  chosen ; 
17.  That  obedience  to  the  Continental  Congress 
should  be  given  ;  18.  That  all  riots  and  violence 
be  avoided ;  and,  19.  That  provision  be  made  for 
unity  of  action,  in  case  hostilities  should  be  be- 
gun at  any  place.  These  resolves  formed  the  basis 
of  important  action  iu  the  Continental  Congress. 

Sulbrage  in  Virginia.  In  1670  the  Assembly 
of  Virginia  passed  a  law  that  disfranchised  all 
the  poorer  inhabitants.  It  provided  that  none 
but  householders  and  freeholders  shonld  have  a 
voice  in  the  election  of  burgesses.  This  law  was 
enact'ed  on  the  pretence  that  the  elections  by 
the  "common  people''  were  tumultuous,  and 
that  the  poor  votera  had  not  discretion  enough 
to  vote  properly. 

Sngar.  The  cultivation  of  the  sugar- plant 
wan  introduced  into  this  country  about  the  year 
1751  by  some  Jesuits  from  Santo  Domingo,  who, 
with  some  negro  slaves,  settled  on  the  banks  of 
the  Mississippi,  just  above  New  Orleans.  The 
first  sugar-mill  was  constructed  about  1758,  but 
the  juice  of  the  cane  was  not  converted  into 
sugar  until  1764.  The  business  was  so  prosper- 
ous that  in  1770  sugar  was  the  staple  product  of 
that  region.  When  Louisiana  was  ceded  to  Spain, 
sugar-making  ceased  there,  and  was  not  revived 
until  1791 ;  but  when  Louisiana  was  purchased 
fn)m  France  (lf?03)  there  were  but  a  few  sugar- 
mills  in  that  province.  After  that  the  produc- 
tion increased.  In  1850  the  product  was  347,500 
hogsheads.  It  decreased,  especially  by  the  ef- 
fects of  the  Civil  War,  and  in  1870  the  product 
was  only  87,000  hogsheads. 

Sugar  Aot,  The.  A  law  known  as  the  "  Su- 
gar Act''  was  passed  by  Parliament  (April  5, 
1764)  Inducing  by  one  half  the  duties  imposed 
by  a  previous  act  on  foreign  sugar  and  molaa«os 
imported  into  the  colonies,  and  levying  duties 
on  coffee,  pimento,  French  and  East  India  gocnls, 
and  wines  from  Madeira  and  the  Azores,  which 
had  hitherto  been  admitted  five.  This  act,  like 
others  proposed  or  passed  at  aliout  the  same 
time,  produced  wide-spread  discontent  in  the 
colonies. 

Sugar,  Molaflflea,  and  Rum  Duty.  The 
New-Englanders  had  begun  the  manufacture  of 
rum  out  of  molasses  bought  at  the  French  West 
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India  Islands  and  Louisiana.  They  became 
competitors  iu  that  traffic  with  the  English  su- 
gar-islands. The  chief  seat  of  this  distillation 
was  Newport,  R.  I.,  which  was  the  fourth  or 
fifth  town  in  population,  and  second  or  third 
in  commerce,  in  the  colonies.  To  stop  this  traf- 
fic, and  to  compel  the  American  colonies  to 
supply  themselves  with  sugar  from  the  Biitisli 
sugar -islands  in  the  West  Indies,  a  duty  was 
imposed  by  Parliament  upon  sugar,  molasses, 
and  rum  imported  from  the  French  or  Dutch 
West  Indies.  The  act  was  warmly  opposed  in 
the  colonies,  and  smuggling  was  so  successfully 
prosecuted  that,  though  thera  were  large  impor- 
tations into  the  colonies,  very  little  duty  was 
collected. 

SuUivan,  Fort,  Honor  to  the  Defenders 
OF.  Ou  the  morning  of  July  30,  1770,  General 
Loe  reviewed  the  garrison  of  Fort  Sullivan,  and 
bestowed  ou  them  marked  praise  for  their  valor 
and  fortitude  in  its  defence.  At  the  same  time 
Mrs.  Susanna  Elliot,  young  and  beautiful,  with 
the  women  of  Charleston,  stepped  forth  and  pre- 
Hente<l  to  Moultrie's  regiment  a  pair  of  silken 
colors,  one  of  blue,  the  other  of  crimson,  both 
richly  embroidered  by  their  own  bauds.  In  a 
low,  sweet  voice,  Mrs.  Elliot  said :  "  Your  gal- 
lant behavior  iu  defence  of  liberty  and  your 
country  entitle  you  to  the  highest  honora.  Ac- 
cept these  two  standards  as  a  reward  justly  due 
to  your  regiment;  and  I  make  not  the  least 
doubt,  under  Heaven*s  protection,  you  will  stand 
by  them  as  long  as  they  can  wave  in  the  air  of 
libertj'."  On  receiving  them  Moultrie  said : 
**  The  colors  shall  be  honorably  sirpported,  and 
shall  never  be  tarnished."  On  the  morning  of 
the  4th  of  July  Governor  Rutledge  visited  the 
garrison,  and  in  the  name  of  South  Carolina 
thanked  them;  and  to  Sergeant  Jsisper  he  of- 
fered a  lieutenant's  commission  and  a  sword. 
The  sergeant  refused  the  foruier,  but  accepted 
the  latter.  (See  Jasper^  StrgeanU)  The  fort  on 
Sullivau's  Island  which  Moultrie  had  so  gal- 
lantly defended  was  named  Fort  Moultrie. 

Sullivan,  John,  LL.D.,  was  bom  at  Berwick, 
Me.,  Feb.  17, 1740;  died  at  Durham,  N.  H.,  Jan. 
23,  1795.  He  was  a  lawyer  and  an  earnest  pa- 
triot, and  a  member  of  the  First  Continental 
Congress.  In  December,  1774,  he,  with  John 
Langdon,  led  a  force  against  Fort  William  and 
Mary,  near  Portsmouth,  and  took  from  it  one 
hundred  barrels  of  gunpowder,  fifteen  cannons, 
small-arms,  and  stores.  In  June,  1775,  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  brigailicr-generals  of  the 
Continental  army,  and  conmianded  on  Winter 
Hill  in  the  siege  of  Bost(m.  After  the  evacua- 
tion in  March,  1776,  he  was  sent  with  troops  to 
reinforce  the  army  in  Canada,  of  which  he  took 
command  ou  the  death  of  General  Thomas,  June 
2,  1776,  and  soon  afterwards  exhibited  great 
skill  iu  effecting  a  retreat  from  that  province. 
On  the  arrival  of  Gates  to  succeed  Sullivan,  the 
latter  joined  the  army  under  Washington  at 
New  York,  and  at  the  battle  of  Long  Island 
(which  see),  in  August,  he  was  made  prisoner. 
He  was  soon  exchanged  for  General  Prescott, 
and  Joining  Washington  in  Westchester  County, 


accompanied  him  in  his  retreat  across  New  Jer- 
sey. Ou  the  capture  of  Lee,  ho  took  command 
of  the  troops  under  that  oflQcer,  and  performed 
good  service  at  Trenton  and  Priucetoa.    In  Au- 
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gnst,  1777,  he  made  an  nnsnccessful  attack  on 
the  British  on  Stateu  Island,  and  then  joining 
Washington,  commanded  the  right  wing  in  the 
battle  of  Braudywine.  He  skilfully  led  in  the 
battle  of  German  town,  and  would  have  driven 
the  British  from  Rlio<le  Island,  or  captured  them, 
iu  August,  1778,  had  not  D'Estaing  failed  to  co-op- 
erate with  him.  After  a  sharp  battle  (see  Quaker 
Hill,  Battle  at),  he  withdrew  with  slight  loss.  In 
1779  he  was  sent  to  chastise  the  Indians  in  the 
heart  of  New  York,  when  he  laid  waste  their  set- 
tlements in  the  Genesee  country,  and  defeated 
forces  of  Tories  and  savages  under  Sir  John 
Johnson  and  Brandt.  Sullivan  then  resigned 
on  account  of  his  shattered  health,  and  received 
the  thanks  of  Congress.  He  took  a  seat  in  Con- 
gress late  in  1780,  and  aided  in  suppressing  the 
mutiny  in  the  Pennsylvania  line.  From  1782 
to  1786  he  was  attorney-general  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  from  1786  to  1789  was  president  of 
that  commonwealth.  He  was  active  in  other 
public  employments,  and  saved  the  state  from 
great  confusion  by  his  prudence  and  intrepidity 
when  discontented  persons  were  stirring  up  the 
spirit  of  insurrection.  From  1789  until  his  death 
General  Sullivan  was  United  States  judge  of 
New  Hampshire. 

Sullivan's  Campaign  against  the  8eneoa& 
The  atrocities  of  the  Indians  (especially  the 
Senecas,  the  most  westerly  of  the  Six  Nations) 
in  the  Wyoming  valley,  and  their  continual 
raids  upon  the  frontier  settlements  in  New  York, 
caused  a  retaliatory  expedition  to  be  made  into 
their  country  in  the  summer  of  1779.  It  was  led 
by  General  Sullivan,  who  was  instructed  to 
'^chastise  and  humble  the  Six  Nations.''  He 
collected  troops  in  the  Wyoming  valley,  and 
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inarched  (July  31,  1779)  np  the  Sosquehanna 
with  about  three  thoofiaud  soldiers.  At  Tioga 
Poiut  lie  met  (Aug.  22)  Geaeral  James  Clin- 
ton, who  had  cooie  from  the  Mohawk  valley 
with  about  sixteen  hundred  men  to  Join  him. 
Ou  the  29th  they  fell  upon  some  Tories  and 
Indians  who  were  pretty  strougly  fortified  at 
Chemung  (now  Elmira),  and  diHpersed  them. 
Before  they  could  rally,  Sullivan  had  pushed 
onward  to  the  Genesee  River,  when  he  began 
the  work  of  destniction.  In  the  course  of  three 
weeks  he  destroyed  forty  Indian  villages  and  a 
vast  amount  of  food  growing  iu  fields  and  gar- 
dens, lu  fields  and  granaries  one  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand  bushels  of  com  were  wasted  by 
fire.  The  Senecas  bad  planted  orchanls  iu  the 
rich  openings  in  the  forest.  These  were  de- 
stroyed. A  vast  number  of  the  finest  apple  and 
pear  trees,  the  product  of  many  years  of  growth, 
fell  before  the  axe ;  hundreds  of  gardens  abound- 
ing with  edible  vegetables  were  desolated;  the 
inhabitants  were  hunted  like  wild  beast-s;  their 
altars  were  overturned  and  their  graves  tram- 
pled on  by  strangers ;  and  a  beautiful,  well- wa- 
tered country,  teeming  with  a  prosperous  people 
and  Just  rising  from  a  wild  state  by  the  aid  of 
cultivation,  was  cast  back  a  century  iu  the 
coarse  of  a  few  weeks.  This  dreadful  scourging 
awed  the  Indians  for  the  moment,  but  it  did  not 
crush  tbem.  In  the  reaction  they  had  greater 
strength,  and  by  it  the  fii*es  of  deeper  hatred  of 
the  white  people  were  kindled  far  and  wide 
among  the  tribes  upon  the  borders  of  the  Great 
Lakes  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio. 

Sullyr  Alfred,  was  born  in  Pennsylvania 
about  1820 ;  died  at  Vancouver  barracks,  Wash- 
iiigtou  Territory,  April  27, 1879.  He  was  a  son 
of  Tliomas  Sully,  the  eminent  painter,  and  grad- 
uated at  West  Point  in  1841.  He  served  in  the 
Seminole  War,  and  in  the  war  against  Mexico. 
He  was  colonel  of  a  Minnesota  volunteer  regi- 
ment early  in  1862,  and  in  the  Peninsular  cam- 
paign commanded  a  brigade.  Ho  was  also  iu 
the  principal  battles  of  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac iu  Maryland  and  Virginia  until  tbe  close 
of  that  year,  and  in  the  buttle  of  Chancellors- 
ville  (which  see).  He  was  sent  to  the  Dakota 
territory  in  1863  to  keep  the  Indians  in  subjec- 
tion, where  he  was  successful,  and  served  iu  the 
Northeast  until  his  death. 

Sully,  Thomas,  a  skilful  painter  of  portraits 
of  women  and  children,  was  bom  in  Lincoln- 
shire, England,  iu  June,  1783,  and  came  to  tbe 
United  States  with  his  parents,  who  were  phiy- 
ers,  when  he  was  ten  years  of  age.  At  fifteen 
he  began  to  paint  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  at 
twenty  established  himself  as  a  portrait-painter 
at  Kichniond,  Va.  He  went  to  Philadelphia  in 
1809,  whei-e  he  resided  and  practised  his  profes- 
sion until  his  death,  Nov.  5,  1872.  During  a 
visit  to  England  (1837-38)  he  painted  Queen 
Victoria,  then  just  crowned  and  eighteen  years 
of  age.  His  picture  of  "  Washington  crossing 
the  Delaware''  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Boston 
Museum. 

Sumner,  Charles,  LL.D.,  was  born  in  Boston, 
June  6, 1811 ;  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  March 


11, 1874.  He  gradnated  at  Harvaid  College  in 
1830.  Appointed  a  reporter  of  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court,  he  published  three  volumes  knovm 
as  Sumfifr"$  JUpartB,  containing  the  deciaious  of 
Judge  Story.  He  also  edited  the  Jmenooa  Jiirii^ 
a  quarterly  law  magasine  of  high  reputation. 
For  throe  winters,  while  Judge  Story  was  ab- 
sent at  Washington,  Mr.  Sumner  was  lectorsr 
to  the  law  school  at  Harvard,  and  hia  familiar 
thetaie  was  constitutional  law  and  the  law  of  na- 
tions. In  1837  he  visited  Europe,  travelled  ex- 
tensively on  the  Continent^  and  resided  nearly 
a  year  in  England.  Bearing  a  complimentary 
letter  to  the  latter  country  from  Judge  Story, 
he  was  cordially  received,  and  was  introdnced 
by  statesmen  on  the  floor  of  the  Houses  of  Par- 
liament. In  1840  he  returned  to  Boston,  and 
from  1841  to  1846  he  published  an  edition  with 
annotations  of  Feaey^B  Reports  in  twenty  volumes. 
His  first  participation  in  active  politics  was  in 
1845.  On  July  4  he  delivered  an  oration  before 
the  municipal  authorities  of  Boston  on  the  *'  True 
Grandeur  of  Nations."  At  that  time  war  with 
Mexico  was  impending.  He  denounced  the  wur 
system  as  a  means  for  determining  inteniational 
questions,  and  declared  that  it  ought  to  be  su- 
perseded by  peaceful  arbitration.  This  oration 
attracted  much  attention,  led  to  much  contro- 
versy, and  was  widely  circulated  iu  America  and 
Europe.  This  was  followed  by  many  public  ad- 
dresses on  kindi-ed  themes,  and  his  reputation 
as  an  orator,  suddenly  created,  made  them  wide- 
ly and  thoughtfully  read.  He  then  first  appeared 
as  a  public  opponent  of  slavery,  and  opposed  the 
annexation  of  Texas  because  he  believed  it  was 
intended  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  that  labor 
system  in  our  country.  From  that  day  until 
his  death,  Sumner  was  an  earnest  advocate  of 
the  emancipation  of  the  slaves.  In  1846  he 
addrossed  the  Whig  State  Convention  of  Mas- 
sachusetts on  "  The  Antislavery  Duties  of  the 
Wliig  Party,"  and  soon  afterwai^s  published  a 
letter  of  rebuke  to  R.  C.  Winthrop,  representa- 
tive in  Congress  from  Boston,  for  voting  in  favor 
of  war  with  Mexico.  He  finally  left  the  WTiig 
party  and  joined  the  Free-soilers  (see  F)ree-^l 
Party,  The),  supporting  Van  Bnren  for  President 
in  1840.  In  April,  1851,  Mr.  Sumner  was  elected 
by  a  coalition  of  Democrats  and  Free-aoilers  in 
the  Massachusetts  Legislature  to  a  seat  in  the 
United  States  Senate,  to  fill  the  place  vacated  by 
Daniel  Webster.  He  took  his  seat  Dec.  1, 1851, 
and  kept  it  by  successive  re-elections  until  his 
death.  He  was  recognized  as  the  leader  iu  all 
antislavery  movements  in  the  Senate,  and  his 
political  action  iu  the  matter  was  guided  by  the 
formula  '^  Freedom  is  national.  Slavery  is  sec- 
tional." He  took  a  very  active  part  in  the  de- 
bates on  the  Kansas  questions.  His  speech  upon 
^^The  Crime  against  Kansas"  took  two  days  iu 
it«  deli  very  (May  19  and  20, 1856).  Some  passages 
in  it  greatly  incensed  the  members  of  Congress 
from  South  Carolina,  and  one  of  them  (Preston 
S.  Brooks)  assaulted  Mr.  Sumner  while  he  was 
writing  at  his  desk  iu  the  Senate  Chamber  ou 
May  26.  Brooks  approached  Sumner  with  a 
gutta-peroha  caue  and  dealt  him  such  a  blow 
on  the  head  that  he  fell  insensible  upon  the  floor. 
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From  tbis  blow  he  long  Bofifered  severely^  auddid 
not  recover  nutil  three  or  four  years  afterwards. 
Brooks  was  rewarded  for  this  act  by  his  con- 
stituents with  the  present  of  a  gold-headed  cane 
and  a  re-election  to  Congress.  In  the  Senate  in 
January,  1862,Mr.Snn]ner  argned  that  the  seizare 
of  Mason  and  Slidell  was  unjustifiable,  according 
to  the  principles  of  international  law.  (See  Ma- 
§on  and  Slidell j  Capture  of,)  His  voice  was  heard 
frequently  during  the  war  in  defence  of  the  na- 
tional policy,  and  in  1865  he  pronounced  a  eu- 
logy on  President  Lincoln.  In  April,  1869,  his 
speech  on  American  claims  on  England  caused 
great  excitement  and  indignation  in  Gi-eat  Brit- 
ain, where  it  was  supposed  to  threaten  war  and 
au  attempt  to  excite  popular  feeling  against 
that  country.  In  the  same  year  his  opposition 
to  the  scheme  for  the  annexation  of  Santo  Do- 
mingo to  the  United  States  brought  him  into 
collision  with  President  Grant,  and  led  to  Sum- 
ner's removal  from  the  chairmanship  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  in  March,  1870.  He 
afterwards  separated  from  the  Republican  par- 
ty, and  supported  (1872)  for  the  Presidency  the 
nominee  of  the  Liberal  Republicans  and  Demo- 
cratic party — Horace  Greeley.  He  opposed  Gen- 
eral Grant's  renomination,  and  at  a  convention 
of  Democrats  and  Lilieral  Republicans  held  at 
Worcester  in  September,  1872,  he  was  nominated 
for  governor  of  Massachusetts.  He  was  then  in 
England  in  search  of  health,  and  declinctl.  He 
returned  home  and  to  the  Senate  late  in  1872, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  session  he  introduced 
an  unpopular  bill,  which  drew  from  the  Massa- 
chusetts Legislature  in  1873  a  vote  of  censure. 
It  was  to  remove  from  the  regimental  colors  of 
the  army  and  from  the  army  register  the  names 
of  battles  won  by  Union  troops  in  the  Civil  War. 
The  vote  of  censure  was  rescinded  in  1874,  a  short 
time  before  his  death.  He  died  of  angina  pectoris 
after  an  illness  of  a  few  hours.  A  Memorial  of 
Charlrs  Sumner  was  published  in  Boston  in  1874 
by  order  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature. 

Sumner.  Edwin  Vose,  was  born  in  Boston  in 
January,  1796 ;  died  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  March  21, 
1863.  In  early  life  he  was  engaged  in  mercan- 
tile purauits,  and  entered  the  army  as  second 
lieutenant  in  1819.  He  was  in  the  Black  Hawk 
War  (  which  see ) ;  served  many  years  on  the 
frontier;  was  distinguished  in  the  war  against 
Mexico  and  was  breveted  colonel ;  and  from  1851 
to  1853  was  military  governor  of  New  Mexico. 
In  the  spiing  of  1861  he  superseded  A.  Sidney 
Johnston  in  command  of  the  Department  of  the 
Pacific,  and  was  made  brigadier-general  of  vol- 
unteers. He  commanded  the  First  Corps  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  iu  the  Peninsular  cam- 
paign, and  was  twice  wounded.  He  was  also 
wounded  at  Antietam,  and  in  the  battle  of  Fred- 
ericksburg he  commanded  the  right  grand  di- 
vision of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  In  May, 
1862,  he  was  breveted  major-general  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Army.  He  left  two  sons — Edwin  V. 
and  Samuel  S. — who  were  captains  of  cavalry. 

Sumner,  Jethro,  was  bom  in  Virginia;  died 
in  Warren  County,  N.  C.  He  was  paymaster  of 
the  provincial  troops  in  North  Carolina  in  1760, 


and  commander  of  Fort  Cumberland.  In  the 
spring  of  1776  he  was  appointed  colonel  by  the 
Provincial  Congress,  and  with  his  regiment  join- 
ed Washington's  army.  He  was  made  brigadier- 
general  iu  the  Continental  service  in  1779,  and 
in  1780  was  engaged  in  the  battle  near  Camden. 
(See  Sanders's  Creek,  S.  C,  Battle  at)  In  1781,  af- 
ter active  service  in  North  Carolina,  he  joined 
Greene  in  the  High  Hills  of  Santee  (which  see). 
Sumner  was  in  the  battle  of  Eutaw  Springs,  and 
was  active  in  overawing  the  Tories  in  North 
Carolina  until  the  close  of  the  war,  when  he 
married  a  wealthy  widow  at  New  Berne. 

Sumter,  Thomas,  was  boru  iu  Virginia  In 
1734 ;  died  at  South  Mount,  near  Camden,  S.  C, 
June  1, 1832.  He  was  a  volunteer  iu  the  French 
and  Indian  War,  and  was  present  at  Braddock's 
defeat  iu  1755.    In  March,  1776,  he  became  lieu- 
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tenant-colonel  of  a  South  Carolina  regiment  of 
riflemen,  and  was  stationed  in  the  interior  of 
the  state  to  overawe  the  Indians  and  Tories. 
After  the  fall  of  Cliarleston  in  1780,  Sumter  hid 
in  the  swamps  of  the  Santee ;  and  when  his  stato 
was  ravaged  by  the  British,  he  retreated  to  North 
Carolina,  where  he  raised  a  larger  force  than  he 
could  arm,  and  with  these  he  fought  and  defeat- 
ed a  British  force  at  Hanging  Rock  (which  see), 
and  totally  routed  a  British  force  on  the  Catawba 
(July  12,  1780),  but  was  afterwards  (August  18) 
surprised  and  defeated  at  Fishing  Creek  (which 
see)  by  Tarletou.  He  soon  raised  another  corps 
and  repulsetl  Colonel  Wemyss  near  the  Broad 
River  (November  12),  and  at  Blackstocks  (which 
see)  defeated  Colonel  Tarleton,  who  attempted 
to  surprise  him.  So  vigilant  and  brave  was 
Sumter  that  the  British  called  him  the  **  South 
Carolina  Game-cock."  Raising  three  regiments, 
with  Marion  and  Perkins  he  dreadfully  harass- 
ed the  British  and  Tories  in  South  Carolina.  He 
received  the  thanks  of  Congress  (Jan.  13,  1781). 
Comwallis,  writing  to  Tarletou,  said  of  him, 
^*  He  certainly  has  been  our  greatest  plague  in 
this  country."  He  captured  the  British  post  at 
Orangeburg  (May,  1781),  and  soon  afterwards 
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those  at  Dorchester  and  Monk's  Comer.  Gen- 
ei-al  Samter  was  a  warm  friend  of  the  national 
Constitntion,  and  was  member  of  Congress  un- 
der it  from  1789  to  1793,  and  again  from  1797  to 
1802.  He  was  United  States  Senator  from  1801 
to  1810,  and  from  1809  to  1811  he  was  United 
States  Minister  to  Brazil,  then  seventy  -  four 
years  of  age. 

Sunbiixy,  Fort,  Taken.  British  forces  were 
sent  to  Georgia  fi*om  New  York  late  in  1778,  and 
iit  about  the  time  of  their  landing  at  Savannah 
(Dec.  29),  General  Prevost,  in  command  of  the 
British  and  Indians  in  eastern  Florida,  mnrclied 
northward.  On  Jan.  9,  1779,  he  captunnl  Fort 
Suubury,  twenty-eight  miles  south  of  Savannah, 
the  only  post  of  consequence  then  left  to  the 
Americans  on  the  Georgia  seaboard.  Campbell, 
who  had  taken  Savannah,  was  then  preparing 
to  attack  this  post  Prevost  pushed  on  to  Sa- 
vannah, and  took  the  chief  command  of  the  Brit- 
ish forces  in  Georgia. 

Son-worBhippers  in  the  Gulf  Region.  The 
Indians  found  in  the  region  of  the  Gnlf  of  Mex- 
ico and  on  the  lower  Mississippi  by  the  Enrope- 
jins,  had  undoubtedly  been  in  contact  with  the 
higher  civilization  of  Mexico  and  South  America 
at  that  time,  and  were  sun-worshippers.  They 
regarded  that  orb  as  the  Supreme  Deity,  for  they 
perceived  that  it  was  the  sum  of  light  and  life 
on  the  earth.  In  all  their  invocations  for  bless- 
ings, the  sun  was  api>ealed  to  as  we  appeal  to 
God — *'  May  the  Sun  guard  you !"  "  May  the  Sun 
be  with  you!"  were  usual  forms  of  invocation. 
At  the  beginning  of  March  the  men  of  a  commu- 
nity selected  the  skin  of  a  large  deer  with  the 
head  and  legs  attached,  which  they  filled  with  a 
variety  of  fruit  and  grain.  Its  horns  were  gar- 
landed with  fruit  and  early  spring  flowers.  The 
effigy,  appesiring  like  a  live  deer,  was  carried  in 
a  procession  of  all  the  inhabitants  to  a  plain, 
was  placed  on  a  high  pole,  and  at  the  moment 
of  sunrise  the  people  all  M\  upon  thjBir  knees 
with  their  facts  towards  the  rising  luminary, 
and  implored  the  god  of  day  to  grant  them  the 
ensuing  season  an  abundance  of  fruit  and  grain 
as  good  as  that  which  they  there  offered. 

Suppression  of  the  Slave-trade.  On  March 
13, 1824,  articles  of  con  vent  ion  between  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  Great  Britain  were  signed  at  Lon- 
don, by  diplomatists  appointed  for  the  purpose, 
providing  for  the  adoption  of  measures  to  snp- 
prcss  the  African  slave-trade.  The  first  article 
)>rovided  that  the  commanders  and  coramissione<l 
officers  of  each  of  the  two  contracting  powers, 
duly  authorized  to  cmise  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
of  America,  and  of  the  West  Indies,  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  slave -traffic,  were  empowered, 
under  certain  restrictions,  to  detain,  examine, 
capture,  and  deliver  over  for  trial  and  adjudica- 
tion by  some  competent  tribunal,  any  ship  or 
vessel  concerned  in  the  illicit  traffic  in  slaves, 
and  carrying  the  flag  of  either  nation.  This 
convention  was  signed  by  Richard  Rush  for  the 
United  States,  and  by  W.  Huskisson  and  Sir 
Stratford  Canning  for  Great  Britain. 

Supremacy  Claimed  for  Parliament  Mas- 
sachusetts had  refused  to  be  subject  to  the  laws 


of  Parliament  (see  S&ifal  CoUmial  Cdmaitcriofi, 
Fir§t)f  and  bad  remonstrated  against  such  sub- 
jection as  '*  the  loss  of  English  liberty."  The 
Long  Parliament  conceded  the  justice  of  the  re- 
monstrance, bnt  the  jndges,  at  the  Restoration 
in  1660,  asserted  the  legislative  supremacy  of 
Parliament  over  the  colonies  witliout  reelric- 
tion.  The  contest  between  that  body  and  the 
colonies  as  to  authority' l>egan  in  1634,  and  cou- 
tinued  nntil  the  Revolution  in  177&. 

Supreme  Conrt  of  New  Tork.  The  first 
session  of  the  Supreme  Conrt  of  the  State  of 
New  York  was  oi)ened  by  Chief-justice  Jay,  at 
Kingston,  on  Sept.  9, 1777.  In  his  eliaige  to  the 
grand  jury  he  said,  ^'  You  will  know  no  power 
but  such  as  yon  [the  people]  create;  no  laws 
but  such  as  acquire  all  their  obligations  from 
your  consent.  The  rights  of  conscience  and  of 
private  judgment  are  by  nature  snbjeet  to  no 
control  bnt  that  of  the  Deity,  and  in  that  free 
situation  they  are  now  left." 

Supreme  State  Courts.  All  the  states  ex- 
cepting Georgia  established  or  contained  some 
supreme  tribunal  authorized  to  review  and  cor- 
rect the  decisions  of  inferior  courts.  In  Georgia 
the  several  County  Courts  had  final  jurisdiction. 
In  New  York  the  Senate  constituted  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Errors,  assisted  by  the  chancellor  and 
the  judges.  In  New  Jersey  the  governor  and 
Coinicil  constituted  the  Court  of  Appeals.  In 
Virginia  a  Court  of  Appeals  was  conipnsed  of 
the  admiralty  and  chancery  jndges,  and  the 
judges  of  the  General  Court.  In  Maryland  and 
S<mth  Carolina  the  presiding  judges  of  the  Dis- 
trict Courts  composed  a  Court  of  Appeals,  bnt 
did  not  extend  to  chancery  cases.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  North  Carolina  fulfilled  the  same  func- 
tions, as  did  conrta  with  the  same,  or  nearly  the 
same,  titles  in  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Mas- 
sachusetts, New  Hampshire,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Delaware.     (See  Chancery  JurisdicHon,) 

Suxrender  of  Burgoyne.  After  the  battle  of 
Oct.  7  (  1777  ),  Burgoyne  retreated,  in  a  heavy 
rain-storm,  to  the  Heights  of  Saratoga,  which 
he  reached  on  the  morning  of  the  10th.  Per- 
ceiving no  chance  for  victory  or  escape,  negoti- 
ations for  surrender  were  opened  with  Gates. 
These  were  completed,  and  at  eleven  o'clock  on 
the  morning  of  Oct.  17,  his  vanquished  trooi>s, 
to  the  number  of  5,799  (of  whom  2,412  were  Ger- 
mans) laid  down  their  arms  on  the  plain  near 
the  Hudson  River,  in  front  of  the  present  Scbuy- 
Icrville.  Besides  these  there  were  1800  prisoners 
of  war,  including  the  sick  and  wounded,  aban- 
doned to  the  Americans,  making  the  whole  num- 
ber included  in  the  capitulation  7599.  After  the 
troops  had  laid  down  their  arms,  Burgoyne  rode 
to  the  headquart-ers  of  Gates,  and  in  the  pres- 
ence of  many  American  ofiScers  he  surrendeivd 
his  sword  to  Gates,  who  immediately  returned 
it  with  complimentary  remarks.  This  scene  is 
depicted  on  the  medal  awarde<l  to  Gates  by  Con- 
gress. The  terms  granted  by  the  nominal  victor 
were  generous.  The  troops  were  not  held  as 
prisoners  of  war,  but  were  allowed  a  free  pas- 
sage to  their  homes  on  the  condition  that  they 
should  never  again  take  up  arms  against  the 
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AmericAns.     Arrangements  were  made  for  the 
march  of  the  troops  to  Boston,  there  (the  Euro-  ^ 

peaiis)  to  be  em- 
barked as  speed-  I 
ily  iiH  }nidj4ibkr. 
Coii^iTt^sH  nililied 
thu  ternia,  but 
afterwiinU  re- 
CiMlcd.  (Seo  t'ofl- 

Th«  «nitiro  lc)s« 
tit"  ihc^  Hiitish  nl- 
ti-r  tUi'y  1'Htfin.^d 
tliti  [jrovitiL-e  nf 
Niiw   Vork^   iu- 


sand  six  hundred  muskets,  and  a  large  quantity 
of  munitions  of  war. 

Surrender  of  Burgoyne,  Effect  of  the,  in 
Great  Britain.  Tlie  disaster  tr*  Burgoyne*ii 
aruiy  pruiliirt'*!  u  pioluiitid  sL'ij>iS4tiou  lu  Eii^- 
laiitl.  Tiiyti  wus^  mUHial^wt]  hy  iiidioatitHiH  Ibui 
France  wha  clUpiiwHl  to  aekrutwlfdge  the  iiide- 
peiuU^nce  (if  tin?  iHiil( lilies,  KHiirhs  wi-rt'!  iimdi'  t^1 
HUii|ily  tliw  pUiL-e  iif  1hr!  lost  trixips  by  fipsb  re- 
cruits. LiverptMil  and  MMuijilit'Htcr  iiiKk*rluuk  t4> 
niiKt?  cacb  oim  tbouisiiiid  uient  and  efturtj*  wvu". 
iiiiido  Ui  mtUwii  London  tn  f<iHo\v  tbft  exatiiplt^ 
Tbu  1113 w  turd  in:iyijr  worki'd  /tsilonnly  for  tlisit, 
puqioee,  but  fuikd^  utid  tbu  ministry  bud  to  bi? 


VIIW  OP  TUK  PLACK  WlUiKK  TUK  BRITISH  LAID  DOWN  THEIR  ARMS.* 


chiding  those  nnder  St.Leger  (see  Fort  Schuyler, 
Siege  of,  and  Chiskany,  Battle  of),  disabled  and 
cupturedy  was  almost  10,000  men.  On  Bnr- 
goyne's  staff  were  six  members  of  Parliament. 


content  with  a  subscription  of  |100,000  raised 
among  thoir  adherenfjs.  Nor  did  the  plan  suc- 
ceed in  the  English  counties.  In  Scotland  it 
was  more  successful;  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh 


MKOAL  STRUCK  IN  HONOR  OP  OBNKRAL  OATB8  AND  HIS  ARMT. 


Among  the  spoils  of  war  were  forty-two  pieces 
of  the  best  brass  cannons  then  known,  four  thou- 


*  This  view  18  fVom  a  brtdge  nenr  Schuylerville.  looking 
eut  The  water  In  the  foreground  is  the  Fish  Creek,  which 
enters  the  Hudson  River  less  than  half  a  mile  distant. 


both  raised  a  regiment,  and  several  more  were 
enlisted  in  the  Scotch  Highlands  by  the  great 
landholders  of  that  region,  to  whom  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  officers  was  conceded.  The  surren- 
der created  despondency  among  the  English  To- 
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rice,  and  Lord  North,  the  prime  -  minUter,  wm 
alarmed.     (See  ConciliaU>nf  BilU.) 

Boflquehanna  Company,  Thx.     The  early 
charters  granted  to  MaosachusettB,  Conuecticiit, 
Yirgiuia,  and  the  Carolinas  made  the  Pacific 
Oceau  the  nominal  western  boundary  of  those 
colonies.     Prior  occupancy  by  the  Dutch  and 
the  settlement  of  bonudanes  had  created  an  ex- 
ception in  favor  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey ; 
but  all  the  country  west  of  the  Delaware  within 
the  same  parallel  of  latitude  with  Connecticut 
was  still  claimed  by  that  colony  as  a  part  of 
their  domain.    In  1753  an  association  called  the 
"  Susquehanna  Company  "  was  formed,  and,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Connecticut  Assembly,  ap> 
plied  to  the  crown  for  leave  to  plant  a  new  col- 
ony west  of  the  Delaware.     It  was  granted,  and 
the  company  sent  agents  to  the  convention  at 
'  Albany  in  1754,  who  succeeded  in  obtaining  from 
representatives  of  the  Six  Nations  the  cession 
of  a  tract  of  land  on  the  eastern  branch  of  the 
Susquehanna  River — the  beautiful  valley  of 
Wyoming.    The  proprietaries  of  Pennsylvania 
claimed  that  this  land  was  within  the  limits  of 
their  charter.    The  French  and  Indian  War  pre- 
vented any  attempt  at  settlement  until  1762, 
when  about  two  hundred  colonists  commence*! 
building  and  planting  near  the  site  of  Wilkes- 
barre.     Already  another  Connecticut  associa- 
tion, called  the  "  Delaware  Company,**  had  be- 
gun a  settlement  on  the  Delaware  River  (1767). 
Proclamations  were  iHsued  and  writs  of  eject- 
ment were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  sheriff  of 
Northampton  County.     In  the  autumn  of  1768 
a  war-party  of  the  Six  Nations  descended  the 
Susquehanna  and  murdered  Teedyuscnng,  the 
beloved  old  chief  of  the  Delawares,  and  charged 
the  crime  upon  the  Connecticut  settlers.     The 
Delawares  believed  the  tale,  and  at  noon  on  the 
14th  of  October  they  attacked  and  massacred 
thirty  of  the  settlers  in  the  fields.     Men,  wom- 
en, and  children  fled  to  the  mountains,  from 
which  they  saw  their  homes  plundered  and 
burned  and  their  cattle  taken  away.     They 
made   their  way  back  to  Connecticut.      The 
settlement  was  broken  up.     Meanwhile  Penn- 
sylvania took  possession  of  the  Wyoming  val- 
ley and  built  a  fortified  trading -house  there. 
In  1769  forty  pioneers  of  the  Sns<iuehanna  Com- 
pany went  there  to  assert  their  rights,  and  civil 
war  prevailed  there  for  some  time.    (See  Penny- 
mite  and  Yankee  War.)    In  1771  the  Assembly  of 
Connecticut  proposed  to  make  an  effort  to  ad- 
just all  the  difllcultios,  but  the  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania  refused  to  enter  into  any  nego- 
tiation.    The  Connecticut  Assembly  then  made 
out  a  case  and  sent  it  to  England  for  adjudica- 
tion.    It  was  submitted  to  the  ablest  lawyers 
in  the  realm,  and  was  decided  in  favor  of  the 
Susquehanna  Company.     The  decision  was  un- 
heeded by  Governor  Penn,  and  in  1775  civil  war 
again  began  there,  which  was  soon  finished  by 
the  more  important  events  of  the  war  for  inde- 
pendence. 

Sutter  (or  Snter),  John  A.,  on  whose  prop- 
erty the  first  discovery  of  gold  in  Calilornia  was 
made,  was  of  Swiss  ancestry.    He  was  bom  at 


Kandem,  Baden,  Feb.  3, 1803 ;  died  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  June  19, 1880.     He  graduated  at  the 
Military  Academy  at  Berne  in  1823,  and  entered 
the ''  Swiss  Qnard  "  as  lieutenant.    He  servQd  in 
the  Spanish  campaign  of  1823-24,  and  remained 
in  the  Swiss  army  until  1834,  when  he  emigrat- 
ed to  the  United  States,  settled  in  Missonri,  aud 
became  a  naturalized  citizen.     There  he  en- 
gaged in  a  thriving  cattle -trade  with  New 
Mexico  by  the  old  Santa  F^  trail.     Speaking 
French,  German,  Spanish,  and  English  fluently, 
he  became  one  of  the  best  known  and  most  pop- 
ular of  frontiersmen.     Hearing  of  the  beauty 
and  fertility  of  the  Pacific  coast,  he  set  ont  from 
Missouri  with  six  men  in  1838,  and  crossed  two 
thousand  miles  of  a  region  which  had  rarely 
been  trodden  by  civilized  men.     He  went  to 
Oregon,  and  descended  the  Columbia  River  to 
Vancouver.     Thence  he  proceeded  to  the  Sand- 
wich Islands.     There  he  bought  and  freighted 
a  ship,  and  in  her  proceeded  to  Sitka,  the  capi- 
tal of  Alaska,  then  a  Russian  possession.    The 
venture  was  successful,  aud  he  sailed  to  the  Bay 
of  San  Francisco  in  July,  1839.     On  the  banks 
of  the  Sacramento  River,  California,  he  estab- 
lished himself,  gathered  a  little  colony  there, 
put  various  industries  in   motion,  and  accu- 
mulated  an    immense   fortune.      W^ithin   two 
years  after  his  arrival  in  California  he  pos- 
sessed 1000  horses,  2500  horned-cattle,  aud  1000 
sheep ;  and  he  became  a  formidable  rival  of  the 
Hudson^s  Bay  Company  as  a  trader  in  furs  with 
the  Indians.    Sutter's  Fort  became  a  hospitable 
resort  of  explorers  on  the  Western  coasts,  and 
Sutter  rendered  valuable  assistance  to  those  ia 
distress.     Fremont  experienced  his  kindness, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  war  with  Mexico  (which 
see)  Captain  Sutter  was  the  leading  man  in 
wealth  and  influence  in  Califoniia.     He  had 
experienced   s<mte   trouble   with   the   Mexican 
authorities,  who  tried  to  drive  him  out  of  the 
country.     In  the  midst  of  his  annoyances  Fr6- 
mont  arrived  with  troops,  hoisted  the  American 
flag  over  Sutter's  Fort,  and  so  took  the  first 
step  towards  making  California  a  state  of  the 
Union.     It  is  agreed  that  to  no  man  was  the 
United  States  more  indebted  for  the  conquest 
of  California  than  to  Captoin  Sutter.     On  the 
19th  of  January,  1848,  gold  was  first  discovered 
California  on  his  estate.     (See  Gold  Duoov- 


ered  in  CaUfornia,)  This  discovery  was  a  great 
misfortune  to  Captain  Sutter.  As  a  conse- 
quence of  that  discovery  he  lost  his  land  graut 
of  thousands  of  acres  ma<le  by  Mexican  gov- 
ernors as  a  rewanl  for  military  services.  He 
was  stripped  of  his  magnificent  estate  and  re- 
duced to  poverty.  In  1864  the  Legislature  of 
California  granted  him  a  )>ension  of  $3000  a 
year,  when  he  and  his  wife  visited  Europe. 
The  latter  years  of  his  life  were  spent  at  Litii, 
Lancaster  Co.,  Penn.  He  anxiously  but  uusnc- 
cessfully  importuned  Congress  to  grant  him 
some  indemnity  for  his  losses. 

S^v^aanendael,  Colony  of.  In  anticipation 
of  the  establishment  of  patroouships  (see  Pa- 
troon8)y  a  partnership  was  formed  by  diiiectois 
of  the  Dutch  West  India  Company  (which  see) 
for  makiug  settlements  on  tl^  Delaware  River. 
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Godyn,  Bloemart,  Van  Rensselaer,  and  others 
were  the  partners.  They  sent  (Dec.  16, 1630)  a 
ship  and  yacht,  under  the  command  of  Pieter 
Heyes,  with  some  colonists,  and  in  the  spring 
purchases  of  land  were  made  from  the  Indians 
on  both  shores  of  Delawara  Bay.  Near  the 
site  of  the  (pi*esent)  town  of  Lewes,  in  Dela- 
ware, a  cohmy  was  planted,  and  the  spot 
was  called  Syvaanendael.  In  1632  this  lit- 
tle colony  was  destroyed  by  the  Indians. 
Swaanendael  was  sold  to  the  West  India 
Company  in  1633. 

Sw^amp  Fight,  The,  is  the  name  in  his- 
tory of  one  of  the  tierce  struggles  in  King 
Philip's  War.  Philip  and  his  allies — the 
Narragansets — had  taken  refuge  in  a  fort 
which  they  had  built  in  a  piuo  and  cedar 
swamp  three  or  four  miles  west  of  South  King- 
ston, R.I.,  for  the  protection  of  their  winter  store 
of  food  and  their  women  and  children.  This 
foi-t  was  made  more  accessible  by  the  cold  that 
had  frozen  the  surface  of  the  morass.  It  was  on 
rising  ground  in  the  morass — a  sort  of  island  of 
three  or  four  acres — fortified  by  a  palisade  and 
surrounded  by  a  close  hedge  a  rod  thick.  There 
was  but  one  narrow  entrance  to  the  fort,  defend- 
ed by  a  tree  thrown  across  it,  with  a  block-house 
of  logs  in  the  front  and  another  on  the  flank.  The 
Colonial  soldiers  were  enabled  to  approach  the 
fort  on  the  frozen  surface  of  the  morass.  As 
they  approached  they  were  met  by  a  galling  fire 
from  the  Indians,  and  many  fell.  The  troops 
pressed  on,  forced  the  entrance,  and  engaged  in 
a  deadly  struggle.  The  battle  lasted  two  hours, 
when  the  colonists  were  victorious.  The  wig- 
wams were  set  on  fire  and  the  events  of  the 
Pequod  massacre  were  repeated.  (See  Pequod 
War,)  The  stores  were  consumed,  with  old 
men,  women,  and  children.  (See  King  Philip^a 
War.)  Of  the  colonists,  six  were  captured  and 
two  hundred  and  thirty  killed  and  wonnded. 
In  the  midst  of  a  snow-storm  the  colonists 
abandoned  the  scene  that  night  (Dec.  19, 1675) 
and  marched  fifteen  miles.  The  ti*oops  engaged 
in  the  battle  were  composed  of  six  companies 
of  foot  and  one  of  cavalry  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, under  Major  Appleton ; 
two  companies  from  Plymoutli,  com- 
manded 'by  Major  Bradford ;  and 
three  hundred  white  men  and  one 
hundred  and  fifty  Mohegan  and  Pe- 
quod Indians,  in  five  companies,  from 
Connecticut,  under  Mnjor  Treat.  The 
whole  were  commanded  by  Jusiali  T . 
Winslow,  son  of  Edward  Wiuslow,  " 
of  Plymouth. 


posed  wholly  of  bags  of  sand.  Heavy  piles  were 
driven  under  the  gun-platform  entirely  through 
the  mud  into  the  solid  earth,  and  upon  it  a  200- 
pounder  rifled  Parrott  gun  was  mounted,  thor- 
oughly protected  by  the  sand-bag  parapet.  The 
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gun  was  named  the  "  Swamp-angel,"  and  fired 
its  heavy  shot  into  Charleston,  five  miles  dis- 
tant. To  do  this  it  had  to  be  fired  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  thirty -five  degrees.  One  of  its  shots 
went  into  St.Michaers  Church  and  demolished 
the  table  of  the  Ten  Commandments  back  of 
the  chancel,  excepting  the  portion  containing 
the  sixth  and  seventh. 

S^v^ayne,  John  Waoer,  was  born  at  Colnm- 
bus,  O.,  in  1835.  He  graduated  at  Yale  College 
in  1856 ;  became  a  lawyer ;  and  was  a  useful  of- 
ficer in  the  Civil  War  (1861-65),  serving  at  the 
battles  of  luka  and  Corinth  (which  see),  and  in 
the  Atlanta  campaign,  losing  a  leg  at  Salka- 
hatchie.  In  June,  1865,  he  was  made  a  major- 
general  of  volnnteei's,  and  was  afterwards  as- 
sistant commissioner  of  refugees,  freedmen,  and 
abandoned  lands.  He  retired  from  military 
service  Jan.  1, 1870. 

S^v^eeny,  Thomas  W.,  was  born  in  Ireland  in 
1818,  and  served  in  the  war  against  Mexico,  in 
which  he  lost  an  arm.  In  May,  1861,  he  was 
made  colonel  of  volunteers,  and  was  distin- 
guished at  Wilson's  Creek,  where  he  was  se- 
verely wounded.  In  January,  1862,  he  was  colo- 
nel of  Illinois  volnnteers,  and  was  engaged  in 
the  battles  at  Fort  Donelson,  Shiloh,  Corinth, 


"Swamp-angel"  Battery.    One 
of  the   most   astonishing   feats   of 
military  engineering  was  the  con- 
struction of  a  redonht  in  a  morass 
of  deep  black  mud  between  Morris 
and  James  islands,  near  Charleston, 
S.  C,  in  186.3.     The  mud  was  about 
sixteen  feet  in  depth,  overgrown  with  reeds  and 
rank  marsh -grass  and  traversed  by  sluggish 
winding  streams.     Upon  a  platform  of  heavy 
timbers  the  redoubt  was  planted.    It  was  coui- 
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and  Inka  Springs.  He  became  brigadier-gen- 
eral late  in  1862,  and  in  the  Atlanta  campaign 
commanded  a  division,  distingnishing  himself 
in  several  of  the  battles.     The  city  of  New  York 
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gaye  him  a  silver  medal  for  bis  services  in  the 
war  with  Mexico,  and  the  city  of  Brooklyn  gave 
him  one  for  his  services  in  tlie  Civil  War.  In 
May,  1870,  he  retired  a  brigadier-general  of  the 
United  States  Army. 

Swift,  Joseph  Gardner,  LL.D.,  was  born  at 
Nantucket,  Dec.  31, 1783 ;  died  at  Geneva,  N.  Y., 
July  23, 1865.  He  was  the  first  graduate  of  the 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point  (which  see)  as 
lieutenant  of  Engineers,  Oct.  12, 1802.     He  rose 


JOSEPH  OARDMR  SWIFT. 

from  grade  to  grade  until  he  was  commissioned 
colonel  and  principal  engineer  of  the  army,  July 
31, 1812.  He  planned  the  chief  defence  of  New 
York  harbor  in  1812,  and  was  chief-engineer  on 
the  Northern  frontier  in  1813.  In  February, 
1814,  he  was  breveted  brigadier  -  general  for 
meritorious  services,  and  in  1816  was  ma4le  Su- 
perintendent of  the  Military  Academy.  Ho  left 
the  army  in  1818,  and  was  appointed  Surveyor 
of  the  Port  of  New  York  the  same  year.  Gen- 
eral Swift  entered  the  service  of  the  United 
States  as  civil  engineer,  and  from  1829  to  1845 
superintended  harbor  improvements  ou  the 
Lakes.  Meanwhile  (1830-31)  he  constructed 
the  railroad  from  New  Orleans  to  Lake  Pont- 
chartrain  over  an  unfathomable  swamp,  and  in 
1839  was  chief-engineer  in  the  construction  of 
the  Harlem  Railroad.  President  Harrison  sent 
him  on  nu  embassy  of  peace  to  Canada,  Now 
Brunswick,  and  Nova  Scotia  in  1841,  and  ten 
years  later  ho  and  his  son  made  a  tour  of  Eu- 
rope. 

Swine,  Improvement  of.  De  Soto  landed 
the  first  swine  brought  to  America  in  Florida 
in  15:^.  Portuguese  sailors  introduced  them 
into  Newfoundland  and  Nova  Scotia  as  early  as 
1553.  The  English  settlei-s  took  some  to  Vir- 
ginia in  1609,  and  in  a  few  years  they  overran 
the  colony  so  that  the  Indians  ate  the  fiesh  of 
many  running  wild  in  the  woods.  It  has  been 
estimat'Cd  that  the  product  of  a  single  pair 
would  increase  to  six  millions  in  ten  genera- 


rations.  They  were  all  of  inferior  qnality,  and 
so  they  remained  until  the  close  of  the  last 
century.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  sent  a  pair  of 
pigs — a  cross  between  a  Chinese  and  a  large 
English  hog  —  to  Washington,  and  their  de- 
scendants became  uumeit>us  and  greatly  im- 
proved the  breed  of  swine  in  this  couutry. 
Early  in  the  present  century  efiforts  were  made 
to  improve  the  breeds  by  importations.  Chan- 
cellor Livingston  imported  some  and  trieil  to 
disseminat-e  the  breed,  but  fonnd  much  opposi- 
tion from  the  farmers,  who  were  averse  to  inno- 
vations. It  was  at  about  that  time  that  the 
meriuo  sheep  were  introduced  by  Colonel  Hum- 
phreys, in  which  the  chancellor  took  great  in- 
terest, and  in  derision  the  new  breed  of  swiue 
were  called  *'  merino  hogs.''    A  wag  wrote : 

"  Let  Hampbreys  rear  his  Spanish  sheep 

In  8pit«  or  Yankee  dogs : 
Our  worthy  chancellor  wiU  keep 

F1ock«  of  merino  hogs. 
Our  tall  and  stately  big  earod  swin« 

That  served  our  fathers  well 
Must  lK)w  before  the  sufierflne 

Small  hogs  of  Clermont  delL-' 

Sykes,  Georgr,  was  bom  in  Maryland  about 
lS23j  and  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1842.  He 
served  in  the  war  with  Mexico,  and  was  brev- 
eted captain  for  gallant  services  at  Cerro  Gonlo. 
He  became  assistant  commissary  of  Twiggs's  di- 
vision of  the  army  in  Mexico,  and  was  promoted 
to  captain  in  1855.  In  May,  1861,  he  was  com- 
missioned major  of  infantry  United  States  Army, 
and  in  September  was  made  brigadier -geueral 
of  volunteers.  He  was  promoted  to  major-gen- 
eral in  November,  18G2.  He  commanded  a  di- 
vision of  the  Fifth  Corps  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  under  Generals  Fitz-John  Porter  and 
Hutterfield,  and  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  near- 
ly all  the  battles  fought  by  that  army.  In  June, 
1863,  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  Fifth 
Corps,  with  which  he  fought  at  Gettysburg, 
and  afterwards  was  active  in  Virginia.  Gen- 
eral Sykes  was  breveted  major-general  United 
States  Army  for  services  in  the  Rebellion.  He 
died  at  Fort  Brown,  Texas,  Feb.  9, 1880. 

Symmea^  John  Cleves,  jurist,  was  bom  on 
Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  July  21,  1742;  died  in  Ciu- 
cinnati,  Feb.  26, 1814.  He  married  a  daughter 
of  Governor  William  Livingston,  of  New  Jersey. 
In  1785-86  he  was  a 
memlier  of  the  Conti- 
nental Congress;  was 
Judge  of  the  Snpi-eme 
Court  of  New  Jersey, 
and  Chief-justice.  Mak- 
ing a  purchase  of  a 
vast  tract  of  land  be- 
tween the  Great  and 
Little  Miami  rivers, 
Ohio,  he  settled  there 
towards  the  close  of 
the  last  century.  His 
daughter  Auua  was  the 
wife  of  President  Har- 
rison. His  nephew,  btwexs'b  MoxmnT. 
John  Clevks,  was  a 

sohlier  in  the  War  of  1812,  but  is  known  as  the 
author  of  the  theory  that  the  earth  is  hollow. 
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habitable  within,  open  at  the  poles  for  the  ad- 
mission of  light,  and  containing  within  it  half 
a  dozen  concentric  hollow  spheres,  also  open  at 
their  poles.  He  petitioned  Congress  to  tit  out 
an  expedition  to*  test  his  theory.  It  was  first 
promulgated  in  1818.  Mr.  Symmes  died  in  Ham- 
ilton, O.,  May  19, 1825 ;  and  over  his  grave  is  a 
short  column,  snrmouuted  by  a  globe  showing 
open  poles. 

Symmes's  PnrchaBe.     Soon  after  the  pas- 
sage of  the  oi-dinance  of  1787  for  the  establish- 


ment of  a  government  northwest  of  the  Ohio 
( which  see ),  lands  in  that  region  which  had 
been  surveyed  in  anticipation  of  this  action  of 
Congress  were  sold.  An  association  called  the 
''Ohio  Company''  (which  see)  bought  five  mill- 
ion acres  between  the  Muskingum  and  Scioto 
rivers,  fronting  on  the  Ohio ;  and  John  Cleves 
Symmes,  of  New  Jersey,  purchased  two  million 
acres  in  the  rich  and  beautiful  region  on  the 
Ohio  between  the  Great  and  Little  Miami  riv- 
ers, including  the  site  of  Cincinnati. 


T. 


Talbot  and  a  Fire-lnig.  Silas  Talbot,  of 
Rhode  Island,  accepted  the  command  of  a  fire- 
brig  on  the  Hudson.  By  orders  of  Washington, 
after  gaining  Harlem  Heights  (Sept.  15, 1776), 
Talbot  attempted  the  destruction  of  the  British 
vessels  of  war,  lying  off  (present)  One  Hundred 
and  Twenty-fourth  Street.  At  two  o'clock  on 
the  morning  of  the  16th,  when  it  was  dark  and 
cloudy,  Talbot  left  his  hiding-place  under  the 
Palisades,  three  or  four  miles  above  Fort  Lee, 
ran  down  the  river  with  a  fair  wind,  and,  grap- 
pling the  Bomney,  set  his  brig  on  fire.  The  crew 
of  the  brig  escaped  in  a  boat,  and  the  Romney 
soon  freed  herself  without  injury.  The  other 
war-vessels  fled  out  of  the  harbor  in  alarm. 

Talbot,  Silas,  was  born  in  Rhode  Island  abont 
1750;  died  in  New  York,  Jan.  30, 1813.  He  wag 
captain  in  a  Rhode  Island  regiment  at  the  siege 
of  Boston ;  accompanied  the  American  army  to 
New  York,  and,  for  skilful  operations  with  fire- 


si  las  talhot. 

rafts  against  the  British  shipping  there,  re- 
ceived from  Congress  the  couiuiission  of  major. 
Talbot  received  a  severe  wound  in  the  defence 
of  Fort  Mifflin  (which  see),  and  gave  material 
aid  to  General  Sullivan  on  Rhode  Island  in  1778. 
A  few  weeks  later  he  captured  a  British  floating 
battery  anchored  in  one  of  the  channels  com- 
manding Newport,  and  for  this  brilliant  exploit 
was  commissioned  lieutenant-colonel.  In  his 
n.— 37 


prize  (the  Pigot)  he  cruised  off  the  New  Eng- 
land coast,  capturing  several  prizes,  and  was 
commissioned  captain  in  September,  1779.  In 
1780  he  was  captured  and  confined  in  the  prison- 
ship  Jertey  (which  see),  removed  to  England,  and 
exchanged  in  1781.  After  the  war  he  purchased 
the  confiscated  est-ate  of  Sir  William  Johnson, 
near  the  Mohawk  River;  served  in  the  New 
York  Assembly,  and  was  a  member  of  Congress 
in  1793-94.  He  was  employed  in  1794  to  super- 
intend the  constmction  of  the  frigate  Constitu- 
tion, which,  in  1799,  was  his  flag-ship  in  a  cruise 
to  the  West  Indies.  He  resigned  in  September, 
1801. 

TaUadega,  Battle  at.  On  the  evening  of 
Nov.  8, 1813,  Jackson  and  his  troops  were  rear- 
ing within  six  miles  of  Talladega,  one  of  the 
chief  gathering-places  of  the  hostile  Creeks.  It 
was  in  Talladega  County,  Ala.,  a  little  east  of  the 
Coosa  River.  Jackson's  forces  were  composed 
of  1200  infantry  and  800  mounted  men.  He  dis- 
posed them  for  action  so  as  to  enclose  the  foe  in 
a  circle  of  anned  men.  He  moved  at  sunrise, 
Nov.  9.  When  the  attack  began  the  Indians 
rushed  out  with  great  fury,  and  their  yells  at 
first  so  alarmed  the  militia  that  some  of  them 
fell  back,  but  were  soon  rallied  and  fought  gal- 
lantly. The  battle  soon  became  general,  and 
raged  for  about  fifteen  minutes,  when  the  In- 
dians broke  and  fled  in  all  directions.  They 
were  pursued  for  several  miles,  and  over  300  of 
the  dusky  warriors  were  slain,  besides  a  large 
number  wounded.  The  Americans  lost  fiftoen 
killed  and  eighty -five  wounded.  Among  the 
few  trophies  of  victory  borne  back  to  the  (3oo8a 
was  a  coarse  banner,  on  which  were  the  Spanish 
arms,  an  evidence  of  the  complicity  of  the  Span- 
iards with  the  Indians.  The  chastisement  of 
the  Indians  at  Tallasahatchee  (which  see)  and 
Talladega  had  an  immediate  and  powerful  effect 
upon  them,  and  promised  a  speedy  termination 
of  the  war. 

Tallasahatchee,  Battle  at.  The  massacre 
at  Fort  Mimms  (which  see)  stirred  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  whole  people  of  the  Southwest.  A 
cry  for  help  went  northward.  Jackson  was  then 
prostrate  at  a  Nashville  inn,  from  the  effects  of 
a  bullet  received  from  the  hand  of  Thomas  H. 
Benton,  in  a  duel.  He  appealed  to  the  Tennes- 
seeans  to  take  the  field,  promising  to  be  with 
them  as  soon  as  possible.  Five  thousand  men 
speedily  responded.   Jackson  despatched  (Sept 
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26, 1813)  General  John  Coffee,  with  500  dragooDS 
and  as  many  mounted  volunteers  as  could  Join 
him  immediately,  towards  the  Creek  country. 
Jackson,  with  his  arm  in  a  sling,  joined  him  soon 
afterwards,  and  drilled  his  trootis  thoroughly  for 
the  emergency.  When  he  arrived  at  the  Coosa 
he  was  informed  that  the  hostile  Creeks  were 
assembled  at  Tallasahatchee,  a  town  in  an  open 
woodland.  Jackson  sent  the  stalwart  Coffee, 
with  1000  horsemen,  to  attack  them.  He  was 
accompanied  by  friendly  Creeks  and  Cherokees. 
On  the  morning  of  Oct.  3,  by  a  manoeuvre,  the 
Indians  were  decoyed  out  of  the  town,  when 
they  fell  npon  the  Tenuesseeans  furiously.  They 
were  immediately  smitten  by  a  volley  of  bullets 
and  a  charge  of  the  cavalry.  The  Creeks  fought 
valiantly.  Inch  by  inch  they  were  pushed  back 
by  the  narrowing  circle  of  their  assailants,  who 
attacked  them  at  all  points.  Not  one  would  ask 
quarter,  but  fought  as  long  as  he  could  wield  a 
weapon.  Every  warrior  was  killed.  In  falling 
back  to  their  village,  they  became  mingled  with 
the  women  and  children,  and  some  of  these  were 
slain.  Fully  200  Indians  perished,  and  eighty- 
four  women  and  children  were  maile  prisoners. 
The  loss  of  the  Americans  was  five  killed  and 
forty-one  wounded,  most  of  them  slightly.  Hav- 
ing destroyetl  the  town  and  buried  the  dead. 
Coffee  marched  back  to  Jackson's  camp  on  the 
Coosa,  followed  by  a  train  of  sorrowful  captives. 
Thus  was  commenced  the  fearful  chastisement 
of  the  Indians  for  their  work  at  Fort  Mimms. 

Tallmadge,  Bknjamin,  was  bom  at  Setauket, 
L.  I.,  Feb.  25,  1754;  died  at  Litchfield,  Conn., 
March  7, 1835.  He  entered  the  patriot  army  as 
lieutenant  of  a  Connecticut  regiment  in  June. 
1776,  and  soon  rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel.     In 
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1779-80  he  was  engaged  in  expeditions  against 
bodies  of  British  and  Tories  on  Long  Island,  and 
was  in  some  of  the  principal  battles  of  the  war. 
In  the  fall  of  1780  he  hod  the  custody  of  Major 
Andrd  until  after  that  officer's  execution.  He 
was  long  in  Washington's  military  family,  and 
was  his  secret  correspondent.  He  became  a  suc- 
cessful merchant,  and,  from  1801  to  1817,  was  a 
member  of  Congress. 

Tammany,  St.,  was  a  great  and  good  chief 
of  the  Delawares,  called  Tamenand  by  the  ear- 
ly settlers  of  Pennsylvania.  He  is  supposed  to 
have  been  one  of  those  who  made  the  famous 
treaty  with  William  Penn.     (See  Fenn/a  Treaty,) 


He  was  revered  by  the  Delawares  almost  like  a 
deity,  and  old  and  young  went  to  him  for  cood- 
sel.  He  never  had  his  equal  among  them.  In 
the  old  war  for  independence,  the  admirers  of 
the  good  chief  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of 
saint,  and  he  was  established  as  the  patron  saint 
of  America.  His  name  was  inserted  in  some 
calendars,  and  his  festival  was  celebrated  on  the 
first  day  of  May  each  year.  After  the  Revolu- 
tion an  a^Mociation  was  formed  in  Philadelphia, 
called  the  Tammany  Society.  On  the  1st  of 
May  they  parailed  the  streets,  with  bucktails  in 
their  hats,  and  procee4led  to  a  pleasant  retreat 
out  of  town,  which  they  called  the  "  wigwam," 
where,  after  a  long  talk,  or  Indian  *'  palaver,'*  had 
been  delivered,  and  the  calnmet  of  peace  anil 
friendship  ha«l  been  duly  smoked,  they  spent 
the  day  in  festivity  and  mirth.  After  dinner, 
Indian  dances  were  performed  in  front  of  the 
wigwam,  the  calumet  was  again  smoked,  and 
the  company  separated. 

Tammany  Society  (or  Ctolnmhtan  Order). 
This  society,  still  in  existence,  was  formed  chief- 
ly through  the  exertions  of  William  Mooney,  an 
upholsterer  in  the  city  of  New  York,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  administration  of  President  Wash- 
ington. Its  first  meeting  was  held  on  May  13, 
1789.  The  society  took  its  name  from  St.  Tam- 
many, or  Tamenand  (which  see),  a  noted  Dela- 
ware chief,  of  whom  it  was  said,  "  he  loved  lib- 
erty more  than  life.'^  The  officers  of  the  socie- 
ty consisted  of  a  grand  sachem  and  thirteen  in- 
ferior sachems,  representing  the  President  and 
the  governors  of  the  thirteen  states.  Besides 
these  there  was  a  grand  council,  of  which  the 
sachems  were  members.  It  was  a  very  popular 
society  and  patriotic  in  its  influence.    Its  mem- 
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bership  included  most  of  the  best  men  of  New 
York  city.  No  party  politics  were  tolerated  in 
its  meetings.  But  when  Washington  denounced 
"  self-constituted  societies/'  in  consequence  of 
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the  violent  resistance  to  law  made  by  the  secret 
Democratic  societies,  at  the  time  of  the  Whiskey 
Insurrection  (which  see),  nearly  all  the  members 
left  it,  believing  their  society  to  be  included  in 
the  reproof.  Mooney  and  others  adhered  to  the 
organization,  and  from  that  time  it  became  a 
political  society,  taking  part  with  Jefferson  and 
the  Deifiocratic  party.  The  society,  as  a  politi- 
cal organization,  is  yet  in  existence,  and  wields 
immense  power  in  the  politics  of  the  city  and 
state  of  New  York.  They  met  as  such,  first, 
at  Martling's  Long  Room,  southeast  corner  of 
Nassau  and  Spruce  streets.  In  the  year  1800 
the  society  determined  to  build  a  wigwam,  and 
Tammany  Hall  was  erected  by  them  on  that 
spot.  The  comer -stone  was  laid  in  May,  1811, 
and  the  hall  was  finished  the  following  year. 
A  few  years  ago  they  abandoned  the  old  wig- 
wam and  made  their  quarters  in  a  fine  building 
on  Fourteenth  Street,  not  far  from  Irving  Place. 
The  venerable  Jacob  Barker,  who  died  in  Phil- 
adelphia in  1871,  at  the  age  of  ninetj'-two  years, 
was  the  last  survivor  of  the  building  committee 
of  thirteen  appointed  in  1800. 

Tampico,  a  seaport  town  of  Mexico,  in  the 
State  of  Tamaulipas,  on  the  riveir  Panuco,  five 
miles  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  was  taken  pos- 
session of  by  the  fleet  of  Commodore  Conner, 
Nov.  14, 1846,  in  the  early  part  of  the  war  with 
Mexico. 

Taney,  Roger  Brooke,  Chief -justice  of  the 
United  States,  was  bom  in  Calvert  County,  Md., 
March  17, 1777  ;  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Oct. 
12, 1864.  He  graduat-ed  at  Dickinson  College  in 
1795,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1799.  He 
was  of  a  family  of  English  Roman  Catholics 
who  settled  in  Maryland.  At  the  age  of  twen- 
ty-three he  was  a  member  of  the  Maryland  As- 
sembly ;  was  State  Senator  in  1816,  and  in  1827 
was  Attorney-general  of  the  State  of  Maryland. 
In  1831  President  Jackson  appointed  him  Unit- 
ed States  Attorney-general,  and  in  1836  he  was 
appointed  Chief-justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  to  succeed  Judge  Marshall. 
in  1857  he  gave  his  famous  opinion  in  the  Dred 
Scott  case  (which  See),  and  was  one  of  the  most 
earnest  upholders  of  the  slave-system  in  our  re- 
public. 

Tar,  Pitch,  and  Glass  first  made  in  Vir- 
ginia. With  the  seventy  immigrants  that  came 
to  Virginia  with  Newport,  in  1609,  were  eight 
Dutchmen  and  Polanders,  who  came  to  intro- 
duce the  making  of  tar,  pitch,  glass,  and  potash. 
Excepting  these  Dutchmen  and  Poles  and  about 
a  dozen  others,  the  colonists  then,  according  to 
Smith,  consisted  of  "  poor  gentlemen,  trades- 
men, serving-men,  libertines,  and  such  like,  ten 
times  more  fit  to  spoil  a  commonwealth  than 
either  to  begin  or  help  to  maintain  one." 

Tarleton  and  Marion.  Tarleton  was  one  of 
the  most  alert  of  the  British  officers,  and  his 
"  legion  "  was  feared  and  admired.  He  was  em- 
ployed by  Cornwallis  in  searching  out  partisan 
corps,  such  as  Marion's  and  Sumter's.  He  was 
cruel,  and  performed  the  orders  of  his  general 
with  fidelity.  When,  on  one  occasion,  he  set 
out  to  pursue  Marion,  Cornwallis  wrote  (Nov.  5, 


1780):  "I  most  sincerely  hope  you  will  get  at 
Mr.  Marion."  On  that  march  Tarleton  and  his 
corps  set  fire  to  all  the  honses  and  destroyed  all 
the  corn  from  Camden  to  Nelson's  Ferry  •,.  beat 
the  widow  of  a  general  officer  because  she  would 
not  tell  where  Marion  was  encamped,  and  burn- 
ed her  dwelling  and  wasted  everything  about  it, 
not  leaving  her  even  a  change  of  raiment.  And 
along  the  Ijne  of  their  march  were  seen  groups 
of  houseless  women  and  children,  who  had  en- 
joyed the  comforts  afforded  by  ample  fortunes 
before  the  destroyer  came,  sitting  around  fires 
in  the  open  air.  Marion,  on  the  contrary,  al- 
though equally  alert,  was  always  humane.  In 
September,  1780,  a  band  of  two  hundred  Tories 
were  sent  to  surprise  him.  With  only  fifty-three 
men,  he  first  surprised  a  part  of  his  pursuers  and 
dispersed  them,  capturing  some  who  had  com- 
mitted great  outrages ;  but  he  would  not  allow 
a  prisoner  to  be  hurt.  At  Black  Mingo  Creek, 
on  the  28th,  he  made  a  successful  attack  on  a 
guard  of  sixty  militiamen,  and  made  prisoners 
of  those  under  it«  escort.  At  that  time  the 
British  were  burning  houses  on  the  Little  Pe- 
dee.  He  allowed  his  men  to  return  to  protect 
their  families  and  property,  but  would  not  per- 
mit them  to  retaliate.  He  wrote  afterwards: 
"  There  is  not  one  house  burned  by  my  orders 
or  by  any  of  my  people.  It  is  what  I  detest,  to 
distress  poor  women  and  children." 

Tarleton,  Sir  Banastre,  was  bom  in  Liver- 
pool, Eng.,  Aug.  21, 1754 ;  died  Jan.  23, 1833.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  war  for  independence  he 
purchased  a  commission  in  the  British  army 
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(dragoons),  came  to  America,  and  was  concern- 
ed in  the  capture  of  General  Lee  (which  see), 
late  in  1776.  After  the  evacuation  of  Philadel- 
phia, in  1778,  he  commanded  a  cavalry  corps 
called  the  "British  Legion,"  and  accompanied 
the  troops  that  captured  Charleston  in  May, 
1780.  He  was  one  of  Cornwallis's  most  active 
officers  in  the  Carolinas  and  Virginia,  in  1780-81, 
and  was  one  of  the  prisoners  at  the  surrender  of 
Cornwallis  (which  see).  In  1789  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  Parliament,  and  was  made  a  baronet  in 
1818.  He  published  a  history  of  his  campaigns 
in  1780-81. 

Ta-ron-tee  (or  Riviere  anz  Canards),  Skir- 
mish AT.  General  Hull  cautiously'  moved  (July 
13, 1812)  from  Sandwich  to  attack  Fort  Maiden, 
eighteen  miles  below.   He  sent  forward  a  recou- 
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noitring  party,  who  returned  with  information 
that  Tecumtha,  with  his  ludiann,  had  been  lying 
in  ambush  near  Turkey  Creek,  not  far  from  Am- 
berstburg,  and  that  the  forest  was  full  of  prowl- 
ing barbarians.  There  were  niuiora  also  that 
British  armed  vessels  were  about  to  ascend  the 
Detroit  River.  Hull  ordered  his  cannons  to  be 
placeil  near  the  shore  and  his  camp  fortitie<l  on 
the  land  side.  He  sent  McArthur  in  pursuit 
of  the  Indians  in  the  woods,  and  Colonel  Cass 
pushed  on  towards  the  Ta-ron-t-ee,  as  the  In- 
dians called  it,  with  two  hundred  and  eighty  men. 
It  is  a  broad  and  deep  stream  flowing  through 
marshes  into  the  Detroit  River  about  four  miles 
above  Fort  Maiden,  at  Amherstburg,  and  was 
then,  as  now,  approachetl  by  a  uari-ow  cause- 


Tuaition  in  Amarlca,  Effect  of,  ox  Brit- 
ish Rrvenuk.  In  striking  a  balance  of  losses 
and  gains  in  the  matter  of  parliamentary  taxa- 
tion in  America,  it  was  found  in  1772  that  the 
expenses  on  account  of  the  Stamp  Act  exceeded 
160,000,  while  there  had  been  received  for  reve- 
nue (almost  entirely  from  Canada  and  the  West 
India  islands)  only  about  |7.500.  The  operation 
of  levying  a  tax  on  tea  had  been  still  more  dis- 
astrous. The  whole  remittance  from  the  colo- 
nies for  the  previous  year  for  duties  on  teas 
and  wines,  and  other  articles  taxed  indirectly, 
amounte«l  to  no  more  than  about  $400,  while 
ships  and  soldiers  for  the  support  of  the  collect- 
ing officers  had  cost  about  $500,000;  and  the  East 
ludia  Company  had  lost  the  sale  of  goods  to  the 
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way  and  spanned  by  a  bridge.  At  the  southern 
end  of  the  bridge  was  a  detachment  of  British 
rt^gnlars,  Canadian  militia,  and  Indians  under 
Tecumtha.  Cass  marched  up  the  stream  to  a 
ford,  crossed  it,  at  sunset  dashed  npon  the  ene- 
my, and,  after  a  conflict  of  a  few  minutes,  dis- 
persed them  and  drove  them  into  the  forest. 
He  asked  permission  to  hold  the  bridge  as  an 
important  point  in  the  march  upon  Fort  Mai- 
den, hut  his  detachment  was  too  weak  to  face 
the  peril  of  such  nearness  to  the  fort,  and  the 
request  was  denied.  Besides,  Hull  was  not  then 
aware  of  the  real  strength  of  the  garrison  ut 
Fort  Maiden,  and  was  not  prepared  to  attack  it. 
The  afiair  at  the  Ta-ron-t«e  was  the  first  skir- 
mish and  victory  in  the  War  of  1812-15. 

TatnaU,  Josiah,  was  bom  near  Savannah, 
Ga.,  in  November,  1796;  died  June  14, 187L  He 
entered  the  United  States  Navy  in  1812,  and 
rose  to  captain  in  1850.  He  first  served  in  the 
frigate  Constellation ,  and  assisted  in  the  repulse 
of  the  British  at  Craney  Island  (which  sec)  in 
1813.  Ho  afterwards  served  under  Perry  and 
Porter,  and  was  engaged  on  the  Mexican  coast 
during  the  war  against  Mexico.  He  left  the 
service  of  his  country,  obtained  a  commission  in 
the  Confederate  service,  improvised  a  flotilla 
known  as  the  ** Mosquito  Ileet,"  and  attempted 
to  defend  Port  Royal  Sound  against  Dui>ont. 
(See  Port  Boyal  Sound,  ExpeditioH  to.)  Ho  com- 
manded at  Norfolk  when  the  Meirimac  was  de- 
stroyed, and  the  Mosquito  Fleet  nt  Savannah. 


amount  of  $2,500,000  annually  for  four  or  five 
years. 

"TaxaUon  no  Tyranny"  is  the  title  of  a 
pamphlet  written  by  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  the 
emiuent  lexicographer,  in  favor  of  the  taxation 
schemes  of  the  British  government.  It  appeared 
early  in  1775,  and  is  one  of  the  most  heartless, 
intensely  bitter,  and  savagely  insolent  of  all  the 
essays  of  the  day.  It  was  only  the  echo  of  the 
angry  threats  and  grotesque  arguments  of  the 
stubborn  king  and  venal  minister,  and  the  mad 
passions  of  the  aristocracy,  which  were  then  poi- 
soning the  minds  of  the  people  of  Great  Brit- 
ain with  unreasoning  hatred  of  the  Americans. 
Johnson  was  employed  by  the  ministry  in  this 
work  of  inflaming  the  passions  of  the  British 
people  to  divert  their  attention  from  the  mon- 
strous injustice  they  were  inflicting  npon  their 
fellow-subjects  in  America  by  oppressing  Boston 
and  robbing  Massachusetts  of  its  charter,  and 
endeavoring  to  make  its  free  people  absolute 
slaves  to  a  tyrant's  will.  The  one  great  blot 
npon  the  names  of  Johnson  and  Gibbon  the  his- 
torian is  the  barter  of  their  consciences  for  mon- 
ey ;  for  both  ha<l  expressed  sympathy  for  the 
Americans  up  to  that  time.  Gibbon  had  even 
written  against  the  ministerial  measures.  He 
became  suddenly  silent  at  the  time  when  John- 
son's pen  was  inditing  his  coarse  and  ribald 
paragraphs.  To  them  a  writer  of  a  stinging  ep- 
igram alluded  in  the  line, 

*'  What  made  Johnson  write  made  Gibbon  dumb." 
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With  unpardonable  malignity  he  uttered  pon- 
ileroufl  saroasms  and  conscious  sophistries  as 
arguments.  Pointing  at  Franklin  (then  in  Eng- 
land) with  a  sneer,  he  spoke  of  him  as  ''  a  mas- 
ter of  mischief,  teaching  Congress  to  put  in  mo- 
tion the  engine  of  political  electricity,  and  to 
give  the  great  stroke  the  name  of  Boston."  To 
the  declaration  of  the  people  of  Boston  that  to 
preserve  their  liberties  they  were  willing  to 
leave  their  rich  town  and  wander  into  the  conn- 
try  as  exiles,  he  heartlessly  said:  ''Alas!  tbe 
heroes  of  Boston  will  only  leave  good  houses  to 
wiser  men."  To  the  claim  of  the  Americans  to 
the  right  of  resistance  to  oppression,  he  ex- 
claimed, ''Audacious  defiance!  The  indigna- 
tion of  the  English  is  like  that  of  the  Scythians, 
who,  returning  from  war,  found  themselves  ex- 
cluded from  their  own  houses  by  their  slaves." 
To  the  words  of  "A  Pennsylvania  Farmer" 
(which  see),  insisting  that  the  Americans  com- 
plained only  of  innovations,  he  retorted:  "We 
do  not  put  a  calf  into  the  plough;  we  wait  till 
lie  is  an  ox."  The  ministry  bade  him  erase  these 
lines  because  they  were  unwilling  to  concede 
that  the  calf  had  been  spared,  and  not  for  its 
coarse  ribaldry.  Johnson  shamelessly  avowed 
his  bargain  by  comparing  himself,  when  he 
obeyed  the  conunands  of  the  ministers,  to  a  me- 
chanic for  whom  "  his  employer  is  to  decide." 
To  the  assertion  that  the  Americans  wei*e  in- 
creasing in  numbers,  wealth,  and  love  of  free- 
dom, he  retorted :  "This  talk  that  they  multi- 
ply with  the  fecundity  of  their  own  rattlesnakes 
disposes  men  accustomed  to  think  themselves 
masters  to  hasten  the  experiment  of  binding 
obstinacy  before  it  becomes  yet  more  obdurate." 
He  sneered  at  the  teachings  of  the  rnle  of  pro- 
gre8sit>n  which  showed  that  America  must  in 
the  end  exceed  Europe  in  population,  and  said 
in  derision,  with  no  suspicion  that  he  was  utter- 
ing a  sure  prophecy :  "  Then,  in  a  century  and  a 
quarter,  lot  the  princes  of  the  earth  t ramble  in 
their  palaces !"  That  was  a  sad  spectacle  of  an 
old  man  prostituting  the  powere  of  a  great  in- 
tellect, and  weakening  the  prop  of  his  morality, 
by  aiming  such  a  malignant  but  utterly  feeble 
shaft  at  his  kindred  in  nationality  struggling 
for  freedom. 

Taxation  of  the  Amerloan  Colonies.  So 
early  as  1696  a  pamphlet  appeared  in  England 
recommending  Parliament  to  tax  the  English- 
American  colonies.  Two  pamphlets  appeai*ed 
in  reply,  denying  the  right  of  Parliament  to  tax 
the  colonies,  because  they  had  no  representative 
in  Parliament  to  give  consent.  From  that  day 
the  subject  of  taxing  the  colonies  was  a  ques- 
tion frequently  discussed,  but  not  attempted 
until  seventy  years  afterwards.  After  the  rati- 
fication of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  (which  see)  in 
1763,  the  British  government  resolved  to  qunrter 
trooiv)  in  America  at  the  expense  of  the  colonies. 
The  money  was  to  be  raised  by  a  duty  on  for- 
eign sugar  and  molasses,  and  by  stumps  on  all 
legal  and  mercantile  pai)er.  It  was  determined 
to  make  the  experiment  of  taxing  the  American 
colonists  in  a  way  which  Walpole  feared  to  un- 
dertake. A  debate  arose  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  the  right  of  Parliament  to  tax  the 


Americans  without  allowing  them  to  be  repre- 
sented in  that  body.  The  question  was  decided 
by  an  almost  unanimous  vote  in  the  affirmative. 
"  Until  then  no  act,  avowedly  for  the  purpose 
of  revenue,  and  with  the  ordinary  title  and  re- 
cital taken  together,  is  found  on  the  statute- 
book  of  the  realm/'  said  Burke.  "All  before 
stood  on  commercial  regulations  and  restraints." 
Then  the  House  proceeded  to  consider  the  Stamp 
Act  (which  see). 

Taxation  Resisted  in  North  Carolina.  Ref- 
ngees  from  Virginia,  involved  in  Bacon's  rebell- 
ion (which  see),  fostered  a  spirit  of  liberty 
among  the  iuhabitAiits  of  North  Carolina,  and 
successful  oppression  was  made  difficult,  if  not 
impossible.  The  whole  st-ate  did  not  at  that 
time  contain  quite  four  thousand  inhabitants. 
They  carried  on  a  feeble  trade  in  Indian  com, 
tobacco,  and  fat  cattle  with  New  England,  whose 
little  coasting- vessels  brought  in  exchange  those 
articles  of  foreign  production  whicli  the  settlers 
conld  not  otherwise  procure.  The  English  nav- 
igation laws  interfered  w^ith  this  commerce.  In 
1677  agents  of  the  government  appeared,  who 
demanded  a  penny  on  every  pound  of  tobacco 
sent  to  New  England.  The  colonists  resisted 
the  levy.  The  tax-gatherer  wae  rude  and  had 
frequent  personal  collisions  with  the  people. 
On  one  occasion  he  attempted  to  drive  a\vay  a 
steer  iu  satisfaction  of  a  demand  for  the  tax  on 
the  tobacco  of  a  planter  which  had  Just  been 
shipped  for  Boston,  when  the  sturdy  wife  of  the 
yeoman  beat  him  oiF  with  a  mop-stick  and  saved 
the  animal.  Finally,  the  people,  led  by  John 
Culpepper,  a  refugee  from  South  Carolina,  seize<l 
the  governor  and  the  public  funds,  imprisoned 
him  and  six  of  his  councillors,  called  a  new  rep- 
resentative Assembly,  and  appointed  a  new  chief 
magistrate  and  judges.  For  two  years  the  col- 
ony was  free  from  foreign  control. 

Taxation  Schemes  (1767).  In  Pitt's  cabinet, 
as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  was  the  brilliant 
Charles  Townshend,  loose  in  principles  and  bold 
in  suggestions.  He  had  voted  for  the  Stamp 
Act,  and  voted  for  its  repeal  as  expedient,  not 
because  it  was  just.  In  January,  1767,  by  vir- 
tue of  his  office,  on  which  devolves  the  duty  of 
suggesting  ways  and  means  for  carrying  on  the 
governmeut,he  proposed  taxation  schemes  which 
aroused  the  most  vehement  opposition  in  Amer- 
ica. He  introduced  a  bill  imposing  a  duty  on 
tea,  paints,  ))aper,  glass,  lead,  and  other  articles 
of  British  manufacture  imported  into  the  colo- 
nies. It  was  passed  June  29.  The  exportation 
of  tea  to  America  was  encourage<l  by  another 
act,  passed  July  2,  allowing  for  five  yeara  a 
drawback  of  the  whole  duty  payable  on  the  im- 
portation. By  another  act,  ruorgauiziug  the  co- 
lonial custom-house  system,  a  Board  of  Revenue 
Commissioners  for  America  was  established,  to 
have  its  seat  at  Boston.  Connected  with  these 
bills  were  provisions  very  obnoxious  to  the  Amer- 
icans, all  having  relation  to  the  main  object — 
namely,  raising  a  revenue  in  America.  There 
was  a  provision  iu  the  first  bill  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  standing  army  in  America  and  ena- 
bling the  crown  to  establish  a  general  civihlist; 
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fixing  the  salaries  of  go  vemoTs,  Judges,  and  other 
officers  in  all  the  provinces,  such  salaries  to  be 
paid  by  the  crown,  making  these  officers  inde- 
pendent of  the  people  and  fit  instruments  for 
govemuient  oppression.  A  scheme  was  also  ap- 
proved,  but  not  acted  npon,  for  trausferring  to 
the  mother  country,  and  converting  into  a  source 
of  revenue,  the  issue  of  the  colonial  paper  cur- 
rency. 

Taxes,  Internal,  Repeal  of  (1802).  For 
some  time  the  internal  taxes,  and  especially  the 
excise,  had  been  the  source  of  much  irritation 
of  feeling.  These  taxes  were  denounced  as  anti- 
republican  in  character,  and  it  was  shown  that 
the  revenue  derived  from  them  was  not  very 
largely  in  excess  of  the  expenses  incurred  in 
their  collection.  These  taxes  were  abolished 
in  1802. 

Taylor,  Bayard,  traveller,  was  bom  at  Ken- 
net  Square,  Penu.,  Jan.  11, 1825;  died  at  Berlin, 
Prussia,  Dec.  19,  1878.  He  became  a  printer's 
apprentice  at  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  at 
about  the  same  time  wrote  verses  with  much 
facility.  His  rhymes  were  collected  and  pub- 
lished in  a  volume  in  1844,  entitled  Ximena.  In' 
1844-46  he  made  a  tour  ou  foot  in  Europe,  of 
which  he  published  (1846)  an  account  in  View$ 
Afoot.  lu  1847  he  went  to  New  York  and  wrote 
for  the  lAterary  World  and  for  the  Tribunfy  and 
in  1848  published  Bhymes  of  Travel  In  1849  he  i 
became  owner  of  a  share  in  the  7Vt&iitt«,  and  was 
one  of  the  shareholders  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
He  made  long  Journeys  to  difierent  parts  of  the 
globe,  continually  furnishing  the  most  interest- 
ing letters  to  the  ISibune,  which  were  afterwards 
published  in  a  series  of  volumes  under  various 
titles.  He  made  a  long  tonr  in  the  East  in  1851, 
including  a  journey  of  four  thousand  miles  into 
the  interior  of  Africa ;  and  the  next  year  went 
first  to  England,  and  thence  through  Spain  to 
Bombay  and  China.  In  the  latter  country,  af- 
ter serving  two  months  as  the  secretary  of  the 
American  legation  at  Shanghai,  he  Joined  the 
expedition  of  Commodore  Perry  to  Japan  (which 
see).  He  readied  New  York  Dec.  20, 1853,  hav- 
ing accomplished  a  Journey  of  fifty  thousand 
miles.  He  made  a  fourth  tour  in  1856-58,  and 
in  1862-63  was  secretary  of  legation  to  Russia. 
In  1874  he  went  to  Iceland,  and  participated  in 
the  celebration  of  the  one  thonsandth  anniver- 
sary of  the  first  settlement  of  that  island  by 
the  Norwegians.  Aftems-ards  he  made  an  admi- 
rable translation  of  Goethe's  Faust  Mr.  Taylor 
was  a  charming  poet  as  well  as  prose  writer, 
and  published  several  volumes  of  |)oetry.  He 
read  a  poem  at  Philadelphia  ou  the  4th  of  July, 
1876 — the  centennial  year — and  a  short  time 
before  his  death  put  forth  a  remarkable  poem 
called  Deucalion,  In  the  spring  of  1878  he  went 
to  Berlin  as  American  minister  at  the  German 
court,  and  died  there. 

Taylor,  George,  a  signer  of  the  Declaration 
of  Indei)endeuce,  was  born  in  Ireland  in  1716 ; 
died  at  Easton,  Penn.,  Feb.  2.%  1781.  He  arrived 
in  the  United  States  at  the  age  of  twenty  yeare, 
but,  having  a  good  education,  rose  from  the 
position  of  a  day  laborer  in  an  iron  fouudery  to 


the  station  of  clerk,  and  finally  married  his  em- 
ployer's widow,  and  acquired  a  handsome  fort- 
une. For  five  consecutive  years  he  was  a  promi- 
nent member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Assembly,  and 
in  1770  was  made  judge  of  the  Northumberland 
County  Court.  He  was  elected  to  Congress  July 
20, 1776,  and  signed  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence on  the  2d  of  August. 

Taylor,  Richard,  son  of  President  Taylor, 
was  born  in  Florida.  In  1861  he  became  colonel 
of  Louisiana  volunteers  in  the  Confederate  ser- 
vice, and  was  in  the  battle  of  Bull's  Run.  In 
October  he  was  made  a  brigadier  -  general ; 
served  under  '*  Stonewall"  Jackson  in  Virginia; 
was  promoted  to  major-general,  and  in  186^-64 
served  under  E.  Kirby  Smith  (which  see)  in  the 
trans- Mississippi  Department,  opposing  Banks 
in  his  Red  River  expedition.  He  was  in  com- 
mand at  Mobile,  and  on  May  4, 1865,  snirendered 
to  General  Canby.  General  Taylor  afterwards 
visited  Englaud.  He  died  in  New  York,  April 
12,  1879. 

Taylor  (Richard)  in  Lotdaiana.  When  Gen- 
eral Banks  left  Alexandria,  ou  the  Red  River, 
and  marched  to  the  siege  of  Port  Hudson  (which 
see).  General  "  Dick "  Taylor  (son  of  President 
Taylor),  whom  he  had  driven  into  the  wilds  of 
western  Louisiana,  returned,  occupied  that  aban- 
doned city  and  Opelousas,  and  garrisoned  Fort 
De  Rnssy.  Then  he  swept  vigorously  over  the 
country'  in  the  direction  of  the  Mississippi  River 
and  New  Orleans.  With  a  part  of  his  command 
he  captured  Brashear  City  (June  24, 1863),  with 
an  immense  amount  of  public  property  and  the 
small-arms  of  four  thousand  National  troops. 
By  this  calamity  abont  five  thousand  refngee 
negroes  were  remanded  into  slavery.  Another 
portion  of  the  Confederates,  under  Gisneral 
Greene,  operating  in  the  vicinity  of  Donaldson- 
ville,  on  the  Mississippi,  was  driven  out  of  that 
district.  New  Orleans  was  then  garrisoned  by 
only  about  seven  hundred  men,  when  a  way 
was  opened  for  Taylor  to  Algiers,  opposite ;  but 
the  Confederate  leader  dared  not  attempt  to 
cross  the  Mississippi,  for  Farragnt's  vessels  were 
patrolling  its  waters  and  guarding  the  city. 
When  Banks's  forces  were  released  by  the  sur- 
render of  Port  Hudson  (July  9)  tbey  proceeded 
to  expel  Taylor  and  his  forces  from  the  country 
eastward  of  the  Atchafalaya.  This  was  the  last 
St  niggle  of  Taylor  to  gain  a  foothold  on  the 
Mississippi. 

Taylor,  William  Rogers,  was  born  at  New- 
port, R.  I.,  April  1,  1811,  and  entered  the  navy 
in  1828.  He  was  engaged  on  the  Mexican  coast 
during  the  war  (1846-48),  and  was  in  the  Atlan- 
tic blockading  squadron  in  1862-63;  was  flag- 
captain  in  operations  against  Forts  Wagner  and 
Sumter  in  1863,  and  was  in  the  North  Atlantic 
blockading  sqnadron  in  1864-65,  engaging  in 
both  attacks  on  Fort  Fisher.  In  January,  1871, 
he  was  made  rear-admiral. 

Taylor,  William  Vigbron,  was  bom  at 
Newport,  R.  I.,  in  1781;  died  Feb.  11,  IKd. 
Having  been  for  some  time  in  the  merchant- 
marine  service,  he  was  appointed  sailing-mas- 
ter in  the  United  States  Navy  in  April,  1813, 
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and  ably  assisted  in  fitting  oat  Perry's  fleet  at 
Eria  He  navigated  Perry's  flag-ship  (Lawrence) 
into  and  daring  the  battle.  His  last  service  was 
on  a  cruise  in  the  Pacifio,  in  command  of  the 
OAto,  74  guns,  in  1847. 

Taylor,  Zaghart,  twelfth  President  of  the 
Uniteil  States,  was  born  in  Orange  Connty,  Va., 
Sept.  24, 1784;  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  July 


EAOHABT  TATLOB. 

9, 1850.  His  father,  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution, 
removed  from  Virginia  to  Kentucky  in  1785, 
where  he  had  an  extensive  plantation  nearLon- 
isville.  On  that  farm  Zachary  was  engaged  un- 
til the  twenty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  wben,  in 
1808,  he  was  appointed  to  fill  the  place  of  his 
brother,  deceased,  as  lieutenant  in  the  United 
States  Aimy.     He  was  made  a  captain  in  1810 ; 


commissioned  a  major;  but  on  the  redaction  of 
the  army,  in  1815,  he  was  put  back  to  a  captain- 
cy, wben  he  resigned,  and  returned  to  the  farm 
near  Louisville.  Being  soon  i-eiustated  as  ma- 
jor, he  was  for  several  years  engaged  in  milita- 
ry life  on  the  northwestern  frontier  and  in  the 
South.  In  1819  he  was  promoted  to  lieutenant- 
colonel.  In  1832  he  was  commissioned  a  colo- 
nel, and  was  engaged  in  the  Black  Hawk  War 
(which  see).  fVom  1836  to  1840  he  served  iu 
Florida  (see  Seminole  WoTy  The  Second)j  and  in 
1840  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  first 
department  of  the  Army  of  the  Southwest,  with 
the  rank  of  brigadier-general  by  brevet.  At 
that  time  he  purchased  an  estate  near  Baton 
Rouge,  to  which  he  removed  his  family.  After 
the  annexation  of  Texas  (which  see),  when  war 
between  the  Uuited  States  and  Mexico  seemed 
imminent,  he  was  sent  with  a  considerable  force 
into  Texas,  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  Mex- 
icans. In  March,  1846,  he  moved  to  the  banks 
of  the  Rio  Grande,  opposite  Matamoras,  and  in 
May  engaged  in  two  sharp  battles  with  the  Mex- 
icans on  Texas  soil.  (See  Palo  Alio,  Battle  of, 
and  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  Battle  of.)  Taylor  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  major-general.  He 
entered  Mexico  May  18,  1846,  aud  soon  after- 
wards captured  the  stronghold  of  Monterey 
(which  see).  He  occupied  strong  positions,  but 
remained  quiet  for  some  time,  awaiting  instruc 
tious  from  his  government.  Early  in  1847  a 
requisition  from  General  Scott  deprived  him  of 
a  large  portion  of  bis  troops,  and  he  was  or- 
dered to  act  on  the  defensive  only.  Wliile  so 
doing,  with  about  five  thousand  men,  he  was 
confronted  by  Santa  Afia  with  twenty  thousand. 
Taylor  defeated  and  dispersed  the  Mexicans  in 
a  severe  battle  at  Buena  Vista,  Feb.  23,  1847. 
During  the  remainder  of  the  war  the  valley  of 
the  Rio  Grande  remained  in  the  quiet  posses- 
sion of  the  Americans.  During  his  campaign 
in  Mexico  he  acquired  the  nickname  of  **  Old 
Rough  and  Ready,''  in  allusion  to  the  plainness 
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and  after  the  declaration  of  war,  in  1812,  he  was 
placed  in  command  of  Fort  Harrison  (which 
see),  which  he  bravely  defended  against  an  at- 
tack by  the  Indians.  Taylor  was  active  in  the 
West  autil  the  end  of  the  war.    In  1814  he  was 


of  his  i)er8onal  appearance  and  deportment. 
On  his  return  home,  in  November,  1847,  he  was 
greeted  everywhere  with  demonstrations  of 
warmest  popular  applause.  In  June,  1848,  the 
Whig  National   Convention,  at  Philadelphia, 
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nominated  him  for  the  office  of  President  of  the 
United  States,  with  Millard  Fillmore,  of  New 
York,  for  Vice-President.  Both  were  elected. 
General  Taylor  was  inangnrated  March  4, 1849. 
On  the  4th  of  July,  1850,  he  was  seised  with  a 
violent  bilious  fever,  and  died  on  the  9th.  Pres- 
ident Taylor  was  of  medium  height,  stout  form, 
dark  complexion,  high  forehead,  and  keen,  peu- 
etratiug  eyes,  aud  had  an  expression  of  much 
kindness  aud  good-nature.  At  tlie  time  of  his 
tileotion  to  the  Presidency,  General  Taylor  was 
living  on  his  plantation,  near  Baton  Ruuge,La., 
his  residence  being  a  fair  specimen  of  the  ordi- 
nary farm-houses  in  the  cotton-growing  states. 
The  picture  of  it  here  given  is  from  a  pencil- 
sketch  made  by  the  general  for  the  anthor,  in 
November,  1848.  The  portrait  of  him  was  made 
from  a  daguerreotype  taken  at  about  the  same 
time. 

Taylor's  Cabinet  On  the  5th  of  March,  1849, 
President  Taylor  nominated  to  tbe  Senate  the 
following  named  gentlemen  for  his  constitu- 
tional advisers:  Jubn  M.  Clsyton,  of  Delaware, 
Secretary  of  State;  William  M.  Meredith,  of 
Pennsylvania,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  George 
W.  Crawford,  of  Georgia,  Secretary  of  War; 
William  B  Preston,  of  Virginia,  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  j  Thomas  Ewing,  of  Ohio,  Secretary 
of  the  Interior;  Jacob  Collamer,  of  Vermont, 
Postmaster-general;  Revenly  Johnson,  of  Ma- 
ryland, Attorney -general.  These  nominations 
were  unanimously  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  and 
on  the  8tli  of  March  each  took  the  oath  of  office 
and  entered  upon  his  duties.  / 

Tea  in  Politloa.  Among  other  articles  im- 
ported into  the  colonies  upon  which  a  duty  was 
laid  in  1767,  was  tea,  the  furnishing  of  which, 
for  England  and  her  colonies,  was  a  monopoly 
of  the  East  India  Company.  In  consequence  of 
the  violent  manifestation  of  opposition  to  this 
method  of  taxation,  aud  es|)ecially  of  the  seri- 
ous effects  upon  British  trade  by  the  operations 
of  the  non-importation  league,  Lord  North,  then 
prime-minister,  offered  a  bill  in  Parliament,  in 
the  spring  of  1770,  for  the  repeal  of  the  duties 
upon  every  article  enumerated  (see  Taxation 
Schemes)  excepting  tea.  He  thought,  unwisely, 
that  tea,  being  a  luxury,  the  colonists  would 
not  object  to  paying  the  very  small  duty  im- 
posed upon  it,  aud  he  retained  that  simply  as  a 
standing  assertion  of  the  right  of  Parliament 
to  tax  the  colonists.  It  was  a  fatal  mistake. 
The  bill  became  a  law  April  2,  1770.  The  min- 
ister mistook  the  character  and  temper  of  the 
Americans.  It  was  not  the  petty  amount  of 
duties  imposed,  for  none  of  this  species  of  taxa- 
tion was  burdensome ;  it  was  the  principle  in- 
volved, which  lay  at  the  foundation  of  their 
liberties.  They  regarded  the  imposition  of  ever 
so  small  a  duty  upon  one  article  as  much  a  vio- 
lation of  their  sacred  rights  as  if  a  heavy  duty 
on  tea  was  imposed.  The  ministry  would  not 
yield  the  point,  and  a  series  of  troubles  followed, 
culminating  in  the  destruction  of  cargoes  of  tea 
in  Boston  harbor  and  at  other  places  by  deter- 
mined citizens.     (See  Boston  Tea  Party.) 

Tea,  Leaqub  against  its  Use.   Merchants  In 


Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  AnDajMlis,  and 
other  places  agreed  not  to  import  tea,  and  thers 
were  combinations  against  its  nse  in  yarions 
places.  Before  North  introduced  his  repeal  bill 
into  Parliament  (see  Tea  in  Politics),  the  mistresses 
of  three  hundred  families  in  Boston  subscribed 
to  a  leagne  (Feb.  9, 1770),  binding  themaelvee  not 
to  drink  any  tea  until  the  revenue  act  should 
be  repealed.  Three  days  afterwards  (Feb.  12) 
the  young  maidens  followed  the  example  of  the 
matrons,  aud  mnltitudes  signed  the  following 
document :  **  We,  the  daughters  of  those  patri- 
ots who  have,  and  do  now,  appear  for  the  pub- 
lic iuterest,  and  in  that  principally  regard  their 
posterity  —  as  such,  do  with  pleasure  engage 
with  them  in  denying  ourselves  the  drinking 
of  foreign  tea,  in  hopes  to  frustrate  a  plan  which 
teuds  to  deprive  a  whole  community  of  all  that 
is  valuable  in  life."  Violators  of  the  non-im- 
portation agreements  were  sometimes  handled  . 
roughly.  A  Boston  merchant  (Theophilus  Lil- 
lie)  of  Tory  tendencies  continued  to  sell  tea 
openly,  which  excited  popular  indignation.  A 
company  of  half-grown  boys  placed  an  effigy 
near  his  door  with  a  finger  upon  it,  pointing 
towards  his  store.  While  a  man  was  attempt- 
ing to  remove  it,  he  was  pelted  with  dirt  aud 
stones.  Running  into  the  store,  he  seized  a 
gun,  and  discharged  its  contents  among  the 
crowd.  A  boy  named  Snyder  was  killed,  and  a 
lad  named  Samuel  Qore  was  wounded.  The  af- 
fair produced  intense  excitement,  not  only  in 
Boston,  but  throughout  the  colonies.  The  fu- 
neral of  Snyder  was  a  most  impressive  pageant. 
His  coffin,  inscribed  "  Innocence  itself  is  not 
safe,"  was  bonie  to  **  Liberty  Tree,"  where  aa 
immense  concourse  were  assembled,  who  thence 
followed  the  remains  to  the  grave.  Six  of  Sny- 
der's school-mates  bore  the  coffin,  and  nearly 
five  hundred  school -boys  led  the  procession. 
The  bells  of  Boston  were  tolled ;  so,  also,  were 
those  of  the  neighboring  towns. 

Tea-plant,  The.  This  plant,  which  played 
such  a  conspicuous  part  in  our  history  Just 
previous  to  the  old  war  for  independence,  was 
brought  to  Europe  by  the  Dutch  East  India 
Company,  aud  first  appeared  in  Holland..  It 
was  known  in  England  so  early  as  1650,  and  in 
1660  it  began  to  be  used  as  a  rare  luxury  in  the 
London  coffee-houses.  Samuel  Pepys,  who  was 
Secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  made  the  following 
record  in  his  diary,  under  date  of  Sept.  26, 1661 : 
"  I  sent  for  a  cup  of  tea  (a  Chinese  drink),  which 
I  had  never  drunk  before."  In  1667  the  English 
East  India  Company  (formed  in  1600)  sent  their 
first  order  to  import  tea,  directed  to  their  agent 
at  Bantam,  to  the  effect  that  he  should  send 
home  one  hundred  i>ounds  of  the  best  tea  he 
could  get.  It  was  nearly  one  hundred  years 
before  the  exports  were  very  large  or  its  nse  be- 
came extensive  in  England  and  in  the  English- 
American  colonies.  So  early  as  1770  the  culti- 
vation of  the  tea-plant  was  undertaken  in  Geor- 
gia, and  from  time  to  time  the  attempt  has  been 
renewed.  Sufficient  has  been  discovered  by 
these  experiments  to  show  that,  with  proper 
'cultivation,  it  may  become  an  important  indus- 
try in  some  parts  of  our  Bepnblic.    The  plant 
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barely  siiiriyes  tbe  winter  in  the  latitude  of 
Washington,  but  in  North  Carolina  and  in  Greor- 
gia  it  flourishes.  The  imports  of  tea  into  the  Unit- 
ed States  for  five  years,  ending  Jnne  30, 1874,  for 
home  consumption, was 2,528,644  hnndred weight. 
The  total  valne  in  gold  was  |99,728,243. 

Tea-8hipfl»  Keckption  of.  When  news  reach- 
ed America  that  tea-ships  were  loading  for  colo- 
nial ports,  the  patriots  took  measures  for  pre- 
venting the  unloading  of  their  cargoes  here. 
The  Philadelphians  moved  first  in  the  matter. 
At  a  public  meeting  held  Oct.  2, 1773,  in  eight 
resolutions  the  people  protested  against  taxa- 
tion by  Parliament,  and  denounced  as  ^*  an  ene- 
my to  his  country''  whoever  should  **  aid  or  abet 
in  unloading,  receiving,  or  vending  the  tea.''  A 
town-meeting  was  held  in  Boston  (Nov.  5),  at 
which  John  Hancock  presided,  which  adopted 
the  Philadelphia  resolutions,  with  a  supplement 
.  concerning  remissness  in  observing  non-impor- 
tation and  non-consumption  agreements,  but  in- 
sisting upon  a  strict  compliance  with  them  in  the 
future.  A  tea- vessel,  bound  for  Philadelphia, 
was  stopped  ( Dec.  25,  1773 )  four  miles  below 
that  city,  information  having  been  received  of 
the  destruction  of  tea  in  Boston.  Another,  driv- 
en by  stress  of  weather  to  the  West  Indies,  did 
not  arrive  at  New  York  for  several  months  af- 
terwards. When  it  arrived  (April  21,  1774)  at 
Sandy  Hook  the  pilots,  under  instructions  from 
the  city  committee,  refused  to  bring  her  up,  and 
a  **  Committee  of  Vigilance  "  soon  took  posses- 
sion of  her.  When  the  captain  was  brought  to 
town,  be  was  ordered  to  take  back  his  ship  and 
cargo.  The  consignees  refused  to  interfere ;  and 
meanwhile  another  ship,  commanded  by  a  New 
York  captain,  was  allowed  to  enter  the  harbor, 
on  the  assurance  that  she  had  no  tea  on  board. 
A  report  soon  spread  that  she  had  tea  on  board, 
and  the  captain  was  compelled  to  acknowledge 
that  he  had  eighteen  chests,  belonging  to  pri- 
vate parties,  and  not  to  the  East  India  Compa- 
ny. The  indignant  people  poured  the  tea  into 
the  harbor,  and  the  captain  of  the  East  India 
tea-ship — with  grand  parade,  a  band  of  music 
playing  "God  save  the  King,"  the  city  bells 
ringing,  and  colors  flying  from  liberty-poles —  | 
was  escorted  from  the  custom-house  to  a  pilot- 
boat,  which  took  him  to  his  vessel  at  the  Hook,  | 
when,  under  the  directions  of  the  Vigilance  Com- 
mitt«e,  the  vessel  was  started  for  England.  A 
tea-ship  (the  Dartmouth)  arrived  at  Boston  late 
in  November,  1773,  and  was  ordered  by  a  town- 
meeting  (Nov.  29)  to  be  moored  at  Griffin's 
Wharf.  It  was  voted  by  the  same  meeting  that 
the  "  owner  be  directed  not  to  enter  the  tea- 
ship  at  his  peril ;"  and  the  captain  was  warned 
not  to  suffer  any  of  the  tea  to  be  landed.  Two 
other  tea-ships  that  arrived  there  were  served 
in  the  same  way,  and  suffered  outrage.  (See 
BoBton  Tea  Party.)  A  fourth  tea-vessel,  bound 
for  Boston,  was  wrecked  on  Cape  Cod,  and  a 
few  chests  of  her  tea^  saved,  were  placed  in  the 
castle  by  tbe  governor's  orders.  About  twenty 
chests  brought  in  another  vessel,  on  private  ac- 
count, were  seized  and  cast  into  the  water.  In 
Charleston  a  cai*go  was  landed,  but,  being  stored 
In  damp  cellars,  was  spoiled.  i 


Teoumtha  (or  Teonmseh),  an  Indian  warrior, 
and  chief  of  the  Shawnoese,  was  born  at  Old 
Piqua,  near  Springfield,  O.,  about  1770 ;  killed 
in  battle  Oct.  5, 1813.  He  was  one  of  the  bold- 
est and  most  active  of  the  braves  who  opposed 
Wayne  (1794-95),  and  was  at  the  Treaty  of 


Greenville  (which  see).  So  early  as  1804  he  had 
begun  the  execution  of  a  scheme,  in  connection 
with  his  brother,  "  The  Prophet,"  for  confeder- 
ating the  Western  Indians  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
terminating the  white  people.  He  visited  many 
tribes  with  his  brother,  who  pretended  to  be  a 
commissioner  from  the  Great  Spirit.  He  had  par- 
tially succeeded  in  1811,  when  his  plans  were  de- 
feated by  Governor  Harrison.  (See  Uppeoanoe, 
Battle  of  the.)  He  next  sought  the  alliance  of  the 
Southern  Indians,  and  visited  the  Creeks  for 
the  purpose,  and  in  the  War  of  1812-15  he  was 
the  active  ally  of  the  Bntish,  and  received  the 
commission  of  brigadier-general  in  the  British 
army.  Assisting  General  Proctor  in  the  battle 
of  the  Thames,  he  was  slain  there.  Who  killed 
TecunithaT  was  an  unsettled,  and,  at  one  time, 
quite  exciting  question.  It  was  supposed,  at 
the  time  of  the  battle  on  the  Thames,  that  he 
was  slain  by  the  pistol  of  Colonel  Richard  M. 
Johnson.  Indeed,  the  friends  of  Colonel  John- 
son asserted  it  positively  as  an  undoubted  fact ; 
and  during  the  political  campaign  when  he  was 
a  candidate  for  the  Vice-Presidency  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  the  question  cansed  much  warm  dis- 
cussion. That  he  killed  an  Indian  under  cir- 
cumstances which  were  warranted  was  never 
denied.  Two  Indian  warriors  lay  dead  upon 
the  spot  after  the  battle,  one  of  whom  was  be- 
lieved to  be  Teoumtha.  They  were  stripped 
naked.  It  has  been  pretty  clearly  shown  that 
neither  body  was  that  of  Tecumtha,  for  his  was 
carried  away  by  his  warriors.  The  exasperated 
Kentuckians  mutilated  the  supposed  body  of 
Tecumtha,  and  later  Kentuckians  have  record- 
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ed,  by  a  ecnlptuie  in  marble  upon  Colonel  John- 
Bou's  monument,  in  the  cemetery  at  Frankfort, 
their  conviction  that  he  killed  Teonmtha.  The 
matter  is  of  no  hiatoric  importance.    The  spell- 


jouxaoai's  moscmxxt. 

ing  of  Tecnmtba's  name  here  is  in  accordance 
with  the  correct  pronunciation  of  it,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  the  late  Colonel  Johnson,  of 
Ohio,  who  was  for  many  years  agent  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  government  among  the  Shawnoese. 

Teonmtfaa  among  the  Creeka.  This  great 
Shawnoese  warrior  had  been  among  the  Semi- 
uoles  in  Florida,  the  Creeks  in  Alabama  and 
Georgia,  and  tribes  in  Missouri  in  1811,  trying 
to  induce  them  to  join  in  a  confederacy  which 
he  was  forming  in  the  Northwest  to  exterminate 
the  white  people  on  the  borders  and  save  the 
country  to  the  Indians.  He  went  on  a  similar 
mission  in  the  autumn  of  1812,  takiug  with  him 
his  brother,  "The  Prophet"  (which  see),  partly 
to  employ  him  as  a  cuuuiug  iustniment  in  man- 
aging the  superstitious  Indians,  and  partly  to 
prevent  his  doing  mischief  at  home  in  Tecnm- 
tha's  absence.  About  thirty  warriors  accompa- 
nied them.  His  mission  now  was  to  engage  the 
barbarians  as  allies  for  the  British  and  against 
the  Americans.  The  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws, 
through  whose  country  Tecnmtha  passe<l,  would 
not  listen  to  him ;  but  the  Seminoles  and  Creeks 
lent  him  willing  ears.  He  addressed  the  assem- 
bled Creeks  for  the  first  time  in  the  lower  part 
of  (the  present)  Autauga  County,  Ala.,  late  in 
October.  Soon  afterwards,  having  addressed 
the  Creeks  at  different  points,  he  approached  a 
great  Council  called  by  Colonel  Hawkins,  United 
States  Indian  Agent,  at  Toockabateha,  the  an- 
cient Creek  capital,  where  fully  5000  of  the  barba- 
rian nation  were  gathered.  Tecnmtha  marched 
with  dignity  into  the  square  with  his  train  of 
thirty  followers,  entirely  naked  excepting  their 


flaps  and  ornaments,  their  faces  painted  black, 
their  heads  adorned  with  eagles'  feathers,  while 
bnffalo-tails  dragged  behind,  suspended  by  bands 
around  their  waists.  Like  appendages  were  at- 
tached to  their  arms,  and  their  whole  appear- 
ance was  as  hideous  as  possible,  and  their  bear- 
ing nncommonly  pompous  and  ceremonious. 
They  marched  round  and  round  in  the  square, 
and  then  approaching  the  Creek  chiefs,  gave 
them  the  Indian  salutation  of  a  hand-shake  at 
arm's  length  and  exchanged  tobacco  in  token 
of  friendship.  So  they  made  their  appearance 
each  day  until  Hawkins  departed.  That  night 
a  council  was  held  in  the  great  round-house.  It 
was  packed  with  eager  listeners.  Tecnmtha 
made  a  fiery  and  vengeful  speech,  exhorting 
the  Ci^eeks  to  abandon  the  customs  of  the  pale 
faces  and  return  to  those  of  their  fathers ;  to 
cast  away  the  plough  and  loom  and  cease  the  col- 
tivation  of  the  soil,  for  it  was  an  unworthy  pur- 
suit for  noble  hunters  and  warriors.  He  warned 
them  that  the  Americans  were  seeking  to  ex- 
terminate them  and  possess  their  country ;  and 
he  told  them  that  their  friends,  the  British,  had 
seut  him  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  invite  them  to 
the  war-path.  The  wily  Prophet,  who  had  been 
told  by  the  British  when  a  comet  would  appear, 
told  the  excited  multitude  that  they  would  see 
the  arm  of  Tecumtha,  like  pale  fire,  stretched 
out  in  the  vault  of  heaven  at  a  certain  time,  and 
thus  they  would  know  by  that  sign  when  to  be- 
gin the  war.  The  people  looked  upon  him  with 
awe,  for  the  fame  of  Tecumtha  and  the  Prophet 
had  preceded  them.  Tecumtha  continued  hie 
mission  with  success,  but  found  opponents  here 
and  there.  Among  the  most  conspicuous  of 
them  was  Tustiuuggee-Tblucoo,  the  "  Big  War- 
rior.'' Tecumtha  tried  every  art  to  convert  him 
to  his  purposes.  At  length  he  said,  angrily, 
**  Tustinuggee  •  Thlucco,  your  blood  is  white. 
Ton  have  taken  my  redsticks  and  my  talk,  but 
you  do  not  mean  to  fight.  I  know  the  reason ; 
you  do  not  believe  the  Great  Spirit  has  sent  me. 
Ton  shall  believe  it.  I  will  leave  directly  and 
go  straight  to  Detroit.  When  I  get  there,  I 
will  stamp  my  foot  upon  the  ground  and  shake 
down  every  house  in  Toockabatcha."  Strangely 
enough,  at  about  the  time  Tecumtha  must  have 
arrived  at  Detroit,  there  was  heard  a  deep  ram- 
bling under  ground  all  over  the  Alabama  region, 
and  there  was  a  heaving  of  the  earth  that  made 
the  houses  of  Toockabatcha  reel  and  totter  as  if 
about  to  fall.  The  startled  savages  ran  out,  ex- 
claiming, ** Tecnmtha  is  at  Detroit!  Tecumtha 
is  at  Detroit!  We  feel  the  stamp  of  his  foot!" 
It  was  the  shock  of  an  eai*thqnake  that  was  felt 
all  over  the  Gulf  region  in  December,  1812.  At 
the  same  time  the  comet — the  blazing  arm  of 
Tecumtha — appeai-ed  in  the  sky.  These  events 
made  a  powerful  impression  on  nearly  the  whole 
Creek  nation,  but  it  did  not  move  the  "  Big  War- 
rior "  from  his  allegiance  to  the  United  States. 
The  Creeks  rose  in  arms,,  and  in  less  than  two 
years  their  nation  was  ruined.  Tecum tha's  vis- 
it brought  dreadful  calamities  on  them. 

Tecumtha  and  the  Prophet.  Among  the 
Shawnoese  ( which  see )  in  Ohio,  in  1811,  were 
two  brothers,  one  an  orator  and  warrior  named 
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Tecumtba  (signifying  **  a  wild-cat  springing  on 
its  prey  "),  the  other  also  a  warrior  and  ^*  med- 
icine -  niau,''  who  was  called  "The  Prophet." 
They  were  born  of  a  Creek  mother,  with  another 
brother,  all  at  the  same  birth,  and  were  named, 
respectively,  Teoamtha,Elkswatawa  (the  Proph- 
et), and  Kamskaka.  The  first  was  intrepid,  ac- 
tive, crafty,  and  unscmpnlous;  the  second  was 
also  crafty  aod  unscrnpulous,  pretending  to  hold 
iuterconi'se  with,  and  receive  instructions  from, 
the  Great  Spirit,  and  to  possess  miraculous  pow- 
ers. As  early  as  1805  he  assumed  to  be  super- 
naturally  guided.  Up  to  that  period  he  had 
been  noted  only  for  drunkenness  and  stupidity. 
He  had  lost  an  eye  in  an  encounter.  His  mis- 
sion cunningly  began  by  his  falling  suddenly 
one  day  while  lighting  his  pipe,  and  lying  ap- 
parently dead  until  he  was  being  borne  awuy 
for  burial,  when  he  opened  his  eyes  and  said, 
"  Be  not  fearful ;  I  have  been  in  the  Land  of  the 
Blessed.  Call  the  nation  together,  that  I  may 
tell  them  what  I  have  seen  and  heard."  They 
assembled,  and  he  told  a  marvellous  story  of  the 
land  he  had  seen  and  the  instructions  and  warn- 
ings he  had  received;  and  from  that  time  he 
was  a  preacher  of  righteousness  among  his  peo- 
ple— a  thorough  hypocrite  and  artful  deceiver 
of  them.  So  great  was  his  influence  that  his 
disciples  believed  he  possessed  many  of  the  pow- 
ers of  the  Great  Spirit,  and  told  wonderful  tales 
of  his  doings  —  making  pumpkins  as  large  as 
wigwams  spring  out  of  the  ground,  and  corn  so 
large  that  one  ear  would  feed  a  dozen  men.  So 
great  was  his  fame  at  one  time,  and  so  many 
flocked  to  Greenville  (his  home  in  western  Ohio) 
to  see  him,  that  the  southern  shores  of  lakes  Su- 
perior and  Michigan  were  almost  depopulated, 
and  traders  were  compelled  to  abandon  business. 
Not  more  than  one  third  of  the  deluded  fanatics 
returned,  the  greater  part  having  perished  from 
the  effects  of  hunger,  cold,  and  fatigue.  The 
Prophet  finally  lost  caste  among  his  people  and 
died.  Tecnmtha  served  the  British  in  the  War 
of  1812-13  as  a  leader  of  the  Indians,  with  the 
rank  of  brigadier,  and  was  killed  at  the  battle 
on  the  Thames,  in  Canada  (Oct.  5, 1813),  by  troops 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  Bichard  M.  John- 
son. 

Telegraph  in  MaasachnflettB  (1799).  A  tele- 
graph  on  an  improved  plan  was  invented  by 
Jonathan  Grant,  of  Belchertown,  Mass.,  in  the 
above  year.  The  inventor  set  up  one  of  his  lines 
between  Boston  and  Martha's  Vineyard,  places 
ninety  miles  apart,  at  which  distance  he  asked 
a  question  and  received  an  answer  in  less  than 
ten  minutes. 

Telegraphio  Despatchea^  Seizure  of.  By  an 
order  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  is- 
sued April  19, 1861,  the  originals  of  the  despatches 
in  the  telegraph  offices  in  all  the  principal  cities 
of  the  firee-labor  states  received  daring  a  year 
previons  were  seized  by  United  States  marshals 
at  the  same  hour  (three  o'clock,  P.M.)  on  April 
20.  The  object  was  to  obtain  evidence  of  the 
complicity  of  politicians  in  those  states  with  the 
enemies  of  the  Republic.  Every  despatch  that 
seemed  to  indicate  such  complicity  was  sent  to 


Washington,  and  the  government  obtained  such 
positive  evidence  of  such  complicity  that  the 
offenders  became  exceedingly  cautious  and  far 
less  mischievous.  Such  offenders  who  persisted 
in  '' giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy''  were 
arrested  and  imprisoned  in  Fort  McHeury,  at 
Baltimore ;  Fort  Lafayette,  New  York ;  and  Fort 
Warren,  Boston.  Within  six  months  after  the 
tragedy  at  Baltimore  ( April  19,  1861 ),  no  less 
than  one  hundred  prisoners  of  state,  to  whom 
the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  was  de- 
nied, were  confined  in  Fort  Lafayette. 

Telegraphy.  Until  the  perfecting  of  the  elec- 
tro-magnetic telegraph  by  Professor  Morse  in 
1844,  telegraphy  was  carried  on  by  means  of 
contrivances  visible  to  the  eye.  The  Morse  sys- 
tem is  now  universally  used,  but  seems  yet  in 
its  infancy.  The  astonishing  developments  of 
its  capabilities  fill  us  with  perpetual  wonder, 
and  its  use  has  become  an  absolute  necessity. 
Its  growth  has  beeu  marvellous.  In  1846,  three 
men  conducted  the  entire  telegraph  busiuess  in 
the  United  States  from  a  dingy  basement  in  New 
York  city ;  m  1876, 1000  persons  were  employed 
in  that  busiuess  in  New  York  city  alone,  and  one 
corapauy  (the  Westei*n  Union),  which  monopo- 
lized the  business,  had  a  building,  chiefly  used 
for  the  purpose,  which  cost  about  $2,000,000.  In 
1876  there  were  80,000  miles  of  telegraph  com- 
munication over  the  Republic.  Telegraphic 
communications  are  freely  sent  over  the  wires 
in  opposite  directions  at  the  same  moment. 

Telephone,  The,  is  a  speaking  instrument, 
first  brought  to  public  notice  in  1877-78,  by 
which,  by  means  of  the  electro-magnetic  tele- 
graph, sounds  may  be  transmitted  to  great  dis- 
tances, and  conversation  may  be  carried  on  by 
persons  many  scores  of  miles  apart.  A  singer 
or  an  instrumental  musician  may  perform  in  one 
city,  and  every  tone  may  be  distinctly  heard  by 
an  audience  in  a  room  in  another  city.  The 
telephone  has  become  an  instrument  of  common 
use  in  keeping  up  audible  communications  with 
various  places.  It  was  first  used  in  public  com- 
munications on  March  7, 1879,  when  every  phase 
of  the  proceedings  in  Congress  pending  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Silver  Bill  over  the  Pi^dent's  veto 
was  transmitted  vocally  from  the  Capitol  to  the 
Treasury  Department  in  Washington,  and  thence 
by  telegraph  to  the  President's  house.  The  tele- 
phone is  now  (1880)  very  extensively  used  among 
business  men  in  cities ;  and  persons  hard  of  hear- 
ing make  use  of  the  instrument  in  churches  to 
enable  them  to  distinctly  hear  the  voice  of  the 
preacher.  It  is  yet  in  its  infancy  of  useful- 
ness. 

Telfidr,  Edward,  Governor  of  Georgia  in  1786, 
and  from  1790  to  1793,  was  bom  in  Scotland  in 
1735 ;  died  at  Savannah,  Sept.  17, 1807.  He  came 
to  America  iu  1758  as  agent  for  a  mercantile 
house ;  resided  first  iu  Virginia,  then  in  North 
Carolina,  and  finally  settled  as  a  merchant  in 
Savannah  in  1766.  An  active  patriot  there,  he 
was  on  the  revolutionary  committees,  and  was 
one  of  a  party  which  broke  open  the  magazine 
at  Savannah  and  removed  the  gunpowder  in 
1775.    He  served  in  the  Continental  Congress  in 
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1778,  and  again  from  1780  to  1783,  and  in  1786 
was  elected  governor. 

Temperanoa  Societies.  The  first  modem 
temperance  society  was  formed  in  1789  by  two 
hnudred  farmers  of  Litchfield  Conuty,  Conn., 
who  agreed  not  to  use  '*  any  distilled  liquor  in 
doing  their  farm-work  (he  ensuing  season.**  Or- 
ganized societies  of  a  similar  kind  began  to  be 
formed  in  1811,  and  in  1826  the  first  public  tem- 
perance society  was  organized  in  the  United 
States.  The  total-abstinence  principle  was  not 
adopted  until  1836,  when  a  national  convention 
held  at  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  took  that  higher  stand. 
The  Washtngtouian  Society,  the  first  formed  on 
total  •  abstinence  principles,  was  organized  in 
Baltimore  in  1840  by  six  men  of  intemiierate 
habits,  who  signed  a  ple<lge  to  totally  abstain 
from  intoxicating  drinks.  At  the  tiret  anniver- 
sary of  the  society,  one  thousand  reformed  drunk- 
ards walked  in  procession. 

Temponuy  Qoremiiient  tor  Western  Ter- 
ritory. In  1784  Congress  provided  a  temporary 
government  for  the  country  ceded  by  the  sev- 
eral states  nud  the  Indians  **  beyond  the  moun- 
tiiins.**  Such  territ4»ry  was  to  be  divide<l  into 
distinct  states;  the  inhabitants  of  any  such  di- 
vision might  be  authorized  to  hold  aconve*ition 
of  '^  their  free  males  of  full  age ''  for  the  prrposo 
of  establishing  a  temporary  government,  and  to 
adopt  the  constitution  and  laws  of  any  state  al- 
ready established,  and,  under  certain  restric- 
tions, to  make  political  divisions  in  the  newly 
organized  territory  into  counties  and  townships. 
These  were  to  be  preliminary  movements.  It 
was  provided  that  when  any  such  state  had  ac- 
quired 20,000  inhabitants,  the  latter,  on  giviug 
due  proof  thereof  to  Congress,  shonld  receive  au- 
thority from  that  body  to  call  a  convention  of 
representatives  to  establish  a  permanent  govern- 
ment for  themselves  on  the  following  basis :  Ist. 
That  they  should  forever  remain  a  pai-t  of  the 
Confederation  of  the  United  States  of  America ; 
2d.  That  they  should  be  snbject  to  the  Articles  of 
Confederation  equally  with  those  of  the  original 
states ;  3d.  That  they  should  in  no  case  interfere 
with  the  rights  of  the  United  States  to  the  soil 
of  such  states,  nor  with  the  ordinances  and  reg- 
ulations which  Congress  might  find  necessary 
for  securing  the  title  of  such  soil  to  bona  fide 
purchasers;  4th.  That  they  should  be  subject  to 
pay  a  part  of  the  national  debt  contracted  or  t-o 
be  contracted ;  5th.  That  no  tax  should  be  im- 
posed on  lands  belonging  to  the  United  States ; 
6th.  That  these  respective  governments  should 
be  republican  in  form ;  and,  7th.  That  the  lands 
of  non-resident  proprietors  should  in  no  case  be 
taxed  higher  than  that  of  the  residents  within 
any  new  state.  It  was  also  provided  that  when- 
ever any  of  the  new  states  should  have  as  many 
free  inhabitants  as  the  least  populous  of  the 
thirteen  original  states,  it  should  be  admitted 
into  Congress  by  delegates  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  original  states,  provided  the  requisite 
number  of  the  states  forming  the  Union  should 
consent  to  such  admission. 

Tender  Law  in  Masaaohusetts.  Very  little 
money  had  been  iu  circulation  in  the  Massachu- 


setts colony  dnriug  its  earlier  years,  for  what 
coin  the  settlers  brought  with  them  soon  went 
back  to  England  to  pay  for  imported  articles. 
Taxes  were  paid  in  grain  and  cattle,  at  ratea 
fixed  by  the  General  Court  Every  new  set  of 
emigrants  brought  some  money  with  them,  and 
the  lively  demand  for  com  and  cattle  on  the 
part  of  the  new-comers  raised  the  prices  to  a 
high  pitch.  When  the  political  changes  in  Eng- 
land (see  Long  Parliament,  The)  stopped  emigra- 
tion, prices  fell,  and  a  corresponding  diflSculty 
was  felt  in  paying  debts.  In  1640  the  Legis- 
lature of  Massachusetts  enacted  that  grain,  at 
different  prices  for  different  soris,  should  be  a 
legal  tender  for  the  payment  of  all  debts.  To 
prevent  sacrifices  of  property  in  cases  of  inabil- 
ity to  pay,  com,  cattle,  and  otiier  personal  goods, 
or,  in  default  of  such  goods,  the  home  and  lands 
of  the  debtor,  when  taken  in  execntion,  were  to 
be  delivered  to  the  creditor  in  full  satisfiiction, 
at  such  value  as  they  might  be  appraised  at  by 
"  three  intelligent  and  indiffei-ent men** — one  to 
be  chosen  by  the  creditor,  another  by  the  debt- 
or, and  a  third  by  the  marshal.  Beaver-skins 
were  also  paid  and  received  as  money,  and  held 
a  place  next  to  coin  in  the  public  estimation. 
At  one  time,  musket-balls,  at  one  farthing  each, 
were  made  legal  tender.  A  more  available  cur- 
rency was  found  iu  wampum  (  which  see  ),  the 
money  of  the  Indians. 

Tennessee  was  originally  a  part  of  North 
Carolina,  and  was  claimed  as  a  hunting-ground 
by  the  Chiekasaws,  Choctaws,  Shawnoese,  and 
even  by  the  Six  Nations  (which  see).  No  tribe 
made  it  a  fixed  habitation  excepting  the  Chero- 
kees,  who  dwelt  in  the  extreme  southeast  part. 
Earl  London,  Governor  of  Virginia,  sent  Andrew 
Lewis  thither  in  1756  to  plant  a  settlement,  and 
he  built  Fort  Loudon,  on  the  Tennessee  River, 
about  thirty  miles  from  the  site  of  Knoxville. 
It  was  besieged  by  Indians  in  1760  and  captured, 
the  inmates  being  munlered  or  reduced  to  cap- 
tivity. Aimecl  men  from  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina  retook  the  fort  in  1761,  and  coniiielled 
the  barbarians  to  sue  for  peace,  when  the  settle- 
ments along  the  Holston  and  Watauga  rapidly 
increased.  The  settlers  were  known  as  the 
"  Watauga  Association  "  from  1769  to  1777.  The 
territory  was  represented  in  the  North  Carolina 
Legislature  as  the 
District  of  Wash- 
ington. In  1785  the 
State  of  Fraukland 
or  Franklin  (which 
see)  was  organized, 
but  was  reunited 
with  North  Caro- 
lina in  1788,  and 
the  next  year  that 
state  ceded  the  ter- 
ritory to  the  na- 
tional government 
In  1790  it  was  or- 
ganized, together  with  Kentucky,  as  '^  The  Ter- 
ritory South  of  the  Ohio."  A  distinct  terri- 
torial government  was  granted  to  Tennessee 
in  1794,  and  in  1796  (June  1)  it  entered  the 
Union  as  a  state.  The  constitution  then  framed 
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was  amended  in  1835,  and  again  in  1853.  The 
aeat  of  government  was  migratory,  having  been 
at  Knoxville,  Kingston,  Nashville,  and  Mnr- 
freesborough  until  1826,  when  it  was  perma- 
nently fixed  at  Nashville.  Tennessee  took  an 
active  part  in  the  War  of  181^15,  especially  in 
the  operations  in  the  Gnlf  region.  Like  those 
of  Keutncky,  the  large  majority  of  the  people 
of  Tennessee  were  opposed  to  secession  in  1861, 
bnt  their  governor,  who  sympathized  with  that 
movement;  finally  plunged  the  state  into  revo- 
lution and  the  horrors  of  civil  war,  which  raged 
fearfidly  at  times  within  its  borders.  When  the 
question  of  calling  a  convention  to  consider  the 
subject  of  secession  was  submitted  to  the  peo- 
ple (Feb.  9, 1861),  there  was  a  majority  of  12,000 
votes  against  it.  After  the  attack  on  Sumter 
the  Legislature  was  summoned  to  meet.  It  sub- 
mitt-ed  the  question  of  secession  to  the  people, 
and  it  was  declared  that  a  large  majority  were 
in  favor  of  it.  (See  Tennessee  Ordinance  of  Secee- 
nan.)  The  authorities  had  formed  a  military 
league  with  the  Confederate  States  government, 
which  the  Legislature  ratified,  and  from  that 
time  until  the  end  of  the  war  Tennessee  was  a 
theatre  of  distressing  hostilities.  They  ceased 
only  when  Hood  was  driven  from  Tennessee 
near  the  close  of  1864.  (See  NashHUey  Battle  of.) 
On  Jan.  9,  1865,  a  state  convention  assembled 
at  Nashville  and  proposed  amendments  to  the 
constitution  abolishing  slavery  and  prohibiting 
the  legislative  recognition  of  property  in  man. 
The  military  league  with  the  Confederacy,  the 
ordinance  of  secession,  and  all  acts  of  the  Con- 
federate States  government  were  annulled,  and 
the  payment  of  any  debts  contracted  by  that 
government  was  prohibited.  These  proceedings 
were  ratified  by  the  people,  and  W.  Q.  Brown- 
low  was  chosen  governor.  In  April  the  Legis- 
lature ratified  the  Thii*teenth  Amendment  to 
the  national  Constitution,  reorganized  the  state 
government,  and  elected  senators  to  Congress. 
The  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  national 
Constitution  having  been  ratified  by  the  state 
in  1866,  it  was  soon  afterwards  admitted  to  rep- 
resentation in  Congress.  The  constitution  of 
the  state  was  revised  early  in  1870. 

Tenneaaee,  Annexation  of,  to  the  Con- 
federacy. On  the  1st  of  May,  1861,  the  Legis- 
lature of  Tennessee  authorized  its  governor  to 
take  measures  to  annex  that  state  to  the  South- 
em  Confederacy,  by  which  the  whole  military 
rule  of  the  commonwealth  should  be  subjected 
to  the  will  of  the  leader  of  that  league.  (See 
Tenneseee  Ordinance  of  Secession.)  The  governor 
appointed  Gustavns  A.  Henry,  Archibald  O.  W. 
Tot  ten,  and  Washington  Barrow  commissioners 
for  the  purpose.  They  negotiated  a  treaty  with 
the  agent  of  the  Confederate  States,  H.  W.  Hil- 
liard,  and  on  the  7th  a  copy  of  the  treaty  was 
submitted  to  the  Legislature.  So  Tennessee 
was  bound  to  the  fortunes  of  the  Confederacy. 
By  the  treaty  the  authorities  of  Tennessee  were 
to  "turn  over"  to  the  Confederate  States  "all 
the  public  property,  naval  stores,  and  munitions 
of  war  of  which  she  might  then  be  in  posses- 
sion, acqnired  from  the  United  States,  on  the 
same  terms  and  in  the  same  manner  as  the 


other  states  of  the  Confederacy.''  Already  the 
governor  (Han'is)  had  ordei-ed  (April  29, 1861) 
the  seizui'e  of  Tennessee  bonds  to  the  amount 
of  166,000  and  95000  in  cash  belonging  to  the 
United  States  in  the  hands  of  the  collector  at 
Nashville.  At  about  that  time  Jefferson  Davis, 
disgusted  with  the  timidity  of  Governor  Ma- 
goffin, of  Kentucky,  recommended  the  Kentuck- 
ians  "  true  to  the  South  "  to  go  into  Tennessee 
and  there  "  rally  and  organize." 

Tennessee,  Department  of  the.  After  the 
battle  at  Corinth  (Oct.  4, 1862)  there  was  brief 
repose  in  General  Grant's  department ;  and,  by 
general  orders  (Oct.  16),  it  was  much  extended 
and  called  the  "  Department  of  the  Tennessee," 
with  headquarters  at  Jackson.  Grant  made  a 
temporary  division  of  it  into  four  districts,  com- 
manded, respectively,  by  Grenerals  W.  T.  Sher- 
man, S.  A.  Hurlbnt,  C.  S.  Hamilton,  and  T.  A. 
Davies,  the  first  commanding  the  district  of 
Memphis,  the  second  that  of  Jackson,  the  third 
of  Corinth,  and  the  fourth  of  Columbus. 

Tennessee  Ordinance  of  Eteoession.  Gov- 
ernor Isham  G.  Harris  called  the  Legislature  of 
Tennessee  to  meet  on  April  35,  1861,  and  in  a 
message  to  them  he  strongly  urged  the  imme- 
diate secession  of  the  state.  He  urged  that 
there  was  no  propriety  in  wasting  time  in  snb- 
niitting  the  question  to  the  people,  for  a  revo- 
lution was  imminent.  A  few  days  afterwards 
Henry  W.  Hllliard,  a  commissioner  of  the  "  Con- 
federate States  of  America"  (which  see),  clothed 
with  authority  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  alliance 
with  Tennessee,  appeared  (April  30)  and  was  al- 
lowed to  address  the  Legislature.  He  expressed 
his  belief  that  there  was  not  a  tnie-hearted  man 
in  the  South  who  would  not  spurn  submission 
to  the  "Abolition  North,"  and  considered  the 
system  of  government  founded  on  slavery  which 
had  Just  been  established  as  the  only  form  of 
government  that  could  be  maintained  in  Amer- 
ica. The  Legislature,  in  which  was  a  minority 
of  Secessionists,  authorized  (May  1)  the  govern- 
or to  ent«r  into  a  military  league  with  the  Con- 
federate States,  by  which  the  whole  military 
rule  of  the  commonwealth  was  to  be  subjected 
to  the  will  of  Jefferson  Davis.  ( See  Virginia 
Ordinance  of  Secession.)  It  was  done  on  May  7. 
The  eighteen  members  from  East  Tennessee 
(which  section  remained  loyal)  did  not  vote. 
The  Legislature  passed  an  act  to  submit  to  a 
vote  of  the  people  of  Tennessee  a  declaration 
of  independence  and  an  oi-dinance  of  secession ; 
also  an  ordinance  for  the  a^loption  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Confederate  States  of  America. 
The  governor  was  empowered  to  raise  50,000 
volunteera  "  for  the  defence  of  the  state,"  and, 
if  necessary,  to  call  out  the  whole  available  mil- 
itary strength  of  the  commonwealth,  to  be  un- 
der the  absolute  immediate  control  of  the  gov- 
ernor. He  was  also  authorized  to  issue  bonds 
of  the  state  for  $5,000,000,  to  bear  an  annual  in- 
terest of  eight  per  cent.  So  the  purse  and  the 
sword  of  Tennessee  were  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  disloyal  governor  before  the  people  were 
allowed  to  be  heard  on  the  vital  subject  of  se- 
cession from  the  Union.    Yet  they  ventured  to 
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speak  in  the  face  of  threatened  violence,  and 
competent  authority  declared  that  the  vote  was 
against  seceesion  by  a  large  majority.  It  is 
also  said  by  competent  authority  that,  by  a  con- 
certed plan  of  making  false  election  retams 
and  the  changing  of  figures  at  Nashville  by  the 
governor  and  his  confederates,  Harris  asserted 
in  a  proclamation  (June  24)  that  the  vote  in 
the  state  was  104,913  for  secession,  and  47,238 
against  secession.  Even  this  report  showed 
that  East  Tennessee — the  mountain  region  of 
the  state — was  loyal  by  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority. 

TenneMee,  Position  of  (1861).  The  people 
of  Tennessee — the  daughter  of  North  Carolina 
— like  those  of  the  parent  state,  loved  the  Union 
supremely ;  bnt  their  governor  ( Isbam  G.  Har- 
ris) was  an  active  enemy  of  the  Republic,  and 
had  been  for  months  in  confidential  correspond- 
ence with  the  public  enemies  in  the  Gulf  States 
and  in  South  Carolina  and  Virginia.  To  fur- 
ther the  cause  of  disunion,  he  labored  incessant- 
ly to  bring  about  the  secession  of  Tennessee. 
He  called  a  special  session  of  the  Legislature  at 
Nashville  Jan.  7, 1861,  and  in  his  message  he  re- 
cited a  long  list  of  so-called  grievauces  which 
the  people  of  the  Btat«  had  suffered  under  the 
rule  of  the  national  government.  He  appealed 
to  their  passions  and  prejudices,  and  recom- 
mended amendments  to  the  national  Constitu- 
tion favorable  to  the  jierpetuation  and  protec- 
tion of  the  slave  system.  The  Legislature  pro- 
vided for  a  convention,  but  decreed  that  when 
the  people  should  elect  the  delegates  they  should 
vote  for  "Convention"  or  "No  Convention;'' 
also,  that  any  ordinance  adopted  by  the  con- 
vention concerning  "Federal  relations"  should 
not  be  valid  until  submitted  to  the  people  for 
ratification  or  rejection.  The  election  was  held 
Feb.  9,  1861,  and  the  Union  candidates  were 
elected  by  an  aggregate  minority  of  about 
sixty  -  five  thousand ;  and,  by  a  majority  of 
nearly  twelve  thousand,  decided  not  to  have  a 
convention.  The  loyal  people  were  gratified, 
and  believed  the  secession  movements  in  the 
state  would  cease.  It  was  a  delusive  belief 
and  hope.     (See  Tennesiee  Ordinance  of  Secession,) 

Tennessee  Troops  (1812).  Tidings  of  the 
declaration  of  war  reached  Andrew  Jackson  at 
the  Hermitage,  near  Nashville,  a  week  after  that 
event,  and  on  the  same  day  (June  26)  he  author- 
ized Governor  Blount  to  tender  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  the  services  of  himself  and 
2f)00  men  of  bis  division  (ho  was  a  major-gen- 
eral of  Tennessee  militia)  as  volunteers  for  the 
war.  Madison  received  Jackson's  generous  of- 
fer with  gratitude,  and  accepted  it  "  with  pecul- 
iar satisfaction."  The  Secretary  of  War  wrote 
(July  11)  a  cordial  letter  of  acceptance  to  Gov- 
ernor Blonnt,  and  that  ofiicial  publicly  thanked 
Jackson  and  his  volunteers  for  the  honor  they 
had  done  the  State  of  Tennessee  by  their  patri- 
otic movement.  Everything  seemed  so  quiet 
below  the  Tennessee  River  that  it  was  past 
mid -autumn  before  the  Tennessee  volunteers 
were  called  upon.  On  Oct.  21  Goveraor  Blount 
was  asked  for  1500  volunteers  to  be  sent  to 


New  Orleans  to  reinforce  Wilkinson,  and  he 
made  a  requisition  upon  Jackson  for  that  num- 
ber. The  latter  immediately  entered  upon  that 
military  career  which  rendered  his  name  fa- 
mous. On  Dec.  10,  when  the  weather  in  Ten- 
nessee was  intensely  cold  and  deep  snow  lay 
upon  the  ground,  about  2000  troops  assembled 
at  Nashville,  bearing  clothes  for  both  cold  aud 
warm  weather.  When  organized,  these  con- 
sisted of  two  regiments  of  infimtry  of  700  men 
each,  commanded  respectively  by  Colonels  Will- 
iam Hall  and  Thomas  H.  Benton,  and  a  corps  of 
cavalry,  670  in  number,  nnder  the  command  of 
Colonel  John  Coffee.  These  troops  were  com- 
posed of  the  best  physical  and  social  materials 
of  the  state.  On  the  7th  of  January,  1813,  the 
little  army  went  down  the  Cumberland  River 
in  boats,  excepting  the  mounted  men,  whom 
Coffee  led  across  the  country  to  join  the  others 
at  Natchez,  on  the  Mississippi.  In  a  letter  to 
the  Secretary  of  War,  General  Jackson,  allnding 
to  the  conduct  of  some  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York  troops  on  the  Niagara  frontier  who  had 
constitutional  objections  to  going  into  a  foreign 
country  by  invading  Canada,  said :  "  I  am  now 
at  the  head  of  2070  voluuteers  —  the  choicest 
I  of  our  citizens  —  who  go  at  the  call  of  their 
I  country  to  execute  the  will  of  the  government, 
I  *  who  have  no  constitutional  scruples,'  and,  if 
,  the  government  orders,  will  rejoice  at  the  op- 
portunity of  placing  the  American  eagle  on  the 
ramparts  of  Mobile,  Pensacola,  and  Fort  Angns- 
j  tine,  effectually  banishing  from  the  Southern 
coasts  all  British  influenoe.''  Jackson  was  then 
j  forty-six  years  of  age.  The  troops,  after  many 
hardshii>s,  reached  Natchez  and  disembarked; 
I  when  they  met  an  order  from  Wilkinson  to 
halt  there  and  await  further  orders,  as  he  had 
no  instructions  concerning  their  employment; 
nor  had  he  quarters  for  their  accommodation. 
There  Jackson  and  his  men  waited  until  the 
Ist  of  March,  when  he  wrote  to  the  Secretary 
of  War,  saying  he  saw  little  chance  for  the  em- 
ployment of  his  small  army  in  the  South,  and 
suggested  that  they  might  be  used  in  the  North. 
Day  aftor  day  he  waited  anxiously  for  an  an- 
swer. At  length  one  came  from  John  Ann- 
strong,  the  new  Secretary  of  War,  who  wrote 
simply  that  the  causes  of  calling  out  the  Ten- 
,  nessee  volunteers  to  march  to  New  Orleans  had 
ceased  to  exist,  and  that  on  the  receipt  of  that 
letter  they  would  be  dismissed  from  public  ser- 
vice. He  was  directed  to  turn  over  to  General 
Wilkinson  all  public  property  that  may  have 
been  put  into  his  hands.  The  letter  concladed 
with  the  tender  of  cold  and  formal  thanks  of 
the  President  to  Jackson  and  his  troops.  The 
hero's  anger  was  fiercely  kindled  because  of  this 
cruel  letter,  which  dismissed  his  army  five  hun- 
dred miles  from  their  homes,  without  pay,  with- 
out sufficient  clothing,  without  provisions,  or 
means  of  transportation  through  a  wilderness 
in  which  barbarians  only  roamed.  He  wrote 
fiery  letters  to  the  President,  Secretary  of  War. 
and  Governor  Blount,  and  took  the  responsi- 
bility of  disobeying  his  orders  and  taking  the 
troops  back  to  Nashville  before  he  would  dis- 
miss them.    The  Secretary  apologized,  saying 
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be  did  not  know  that  Jackson  had  moved  far 
from  Nashville  when  he  wrote  the  letter.  Late 
in  March  he  began  his  homeward  movement. 
It  was  full  of  peril  and  fatigue,  and  took  a 
month  to  accomplish  it,  moving  eighteen  miles 
a  day.  The  general  shared  the  privations  of 
bis  soldiers,  who  admired  his  wonderful  endur- 
ance, They  said  he  was  as  *'  tough  as  hickory,*' 
and  ho  received  the  nickname,  which  he  bore 
through  life,  of  "  Old  Hickory."  Drawn  up  in 
the  public  square  at  Nashville,  the  Tennessee 
volunteers  were  presented  with  an  elegant  stand 
of  colors  from  the  ladies  of  Knoxville,  and  were 
there  disbande<),  May  22, 1813. 

Tenure- of- ofBce  Act  Late  in  February, 
1867,  a  bill  was  passed  by  Congress  limiting  the 
powers  of  the  President  in  removals  from  office. 
Among  other  things,  it  took  from  the  President 
the  power  to  remove  members  of  his  cabinet 
excepting  by  permission  of  the  Senate,  declar- 
ing that  they  should  hold  office  *^  for  and  dur- 
ing the  term  of  the  President  by  whom  they 
may  have  been  appointed,  and  for  one  month 
thereafter,  subject  to  removal  by  and  with  the 
consent  of  the  Senate."  The  President  vetoed 
this  bill  (March  2),  when  it  was  passed  over  his 
veto  and  became  a  law. 

TermB  of  Peace  (1779).  At  the  suggestion 
of  the  French  ministers  (Gerard  and  Luzerne) 
that  the  United  States  ought  to  accept  an  in- 
direct acknowledgment  of  independence  from 
Great  Britain  and  make  concessions  in  regard 
to  boundaries  (see  Yearningefor  Peace),  Congress 
debated  the  matter  at  differout  times  from  Feb- 
ruary to  August,  1779.  They  would  listen  to 
nothing  short  of  absolute  and  full  acknowledg- 
ment of  their  independence  as  preliminary  to 
negotiations  for  peace.  Concerning  bounda- 
ries, fisheries,  etc.,  they  insisted  upon  the  Mis- 
sissippi as  low  down  as  latitude  31°  north  (pres- 
ent southern  boundary  of  the  State  of  Missis- 
sippi) as  the  western  boundary.  For  the  south- 
em  boundary,  the  thirty-first  degree  to  the  Ap- 
palachicola,  and  down  that  river  to  meet  a  due 
west  line  drawn  from  the  head  of  the  St.  Mary 
River  and  through  it  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean — 
the  northern  boundary  of  Florida  as  fixed  by 
the  proclamation  of  1763.  The  northern  boun- 
dary was  to  be  the  original  limits  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Quebec  (see  Treaty  o/1763) — a  line  drawn 
from  the  outlet  of  Lake  Nepissing  to  the  St. 
Lawrence  at  the  forty -fifth  degree;  thence 
along  that  parallel  across  the  foot  of  Lake 
Champlalu  to  the  head  of  the  Connecticut  Riv- 
er;  thence  by  the  height  of  land  separating  the 
waters  that  flow,  respectively,  into  the  St.  Law- 
rence and  the  sea,  to  meet  a  due  north  line 
drawn  from  the  head  of  the  St.  Croix  River; 
which  line,  and  the  river  itself,  from  its  souree 
to  its  mouth,  were  to  form  the  northeastern 
boundary.  Rather  than  continue  the  war,  they 
were  willing  to  give  up  a  claim  to  the  penin- 
sula between  Lakes  Erie,  Ontario,  and  Huron. 
The  right  to  fish  on  the  Banks  of  Newfound- 
land and  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi 
were  at  first  insisted  upon,  but  this  point  was 
finally  yielded.     These  definitions  formed  the 


basis  of  instractions  to  the  commissioners  sent 
to  Europe. 

Temay,  Charles  Louis  (D*Arsac  de),  French 
admiral,  commander  of  the  fleet  that  brought 
troops  to  America  under  Rochambeau.  He  en- 
tered the  French  service  in  1738 ;  commanded  a 
squadron  in  the  invasion  of  Newfoundland  in 
June,  1762 ;  resigned  in  1772 ;  and  in  1779  was 
Governor  of  Bourbon  and  the  adjacent  islands. 
He  arrived  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  with  the  French 
troops  July  10, 1780,  and  died  there,  Dec.  15, 1780, 
aged  fifty-eight  years. 

Terrapin  'War.  The  opponents  of  the  War 
of  1812  denounced  the  embargo  acts  in  unmeas- 
ured terms  of  scorn  and  ridicule.  They  called 
the  conflict  a  "Terrapin  War" — the  nation,  by 
extinguishing  commerce,  drawing  within  its 
own  shell  like  a  ternipin.  Squibs,  epigrams, 
caricatures,  and  songs  were  levelled  against  the 
acts.  Newspapers  and  speakers  especially  con- 
demned the  "land  embargo" — the  cutting  off 
trade  with  Canada.  The  trade  so  suddenly 
thrown  into  confusion  by  it  was  represented 
in  a  caricature  by  a  bewildered  serpent  which 
had  been  suddenly  stopped  in  its  movements 
by  two  trees,  marked,  respectively,  "  Embargo" 
and  "Non-intercourse."  The  wondering  snake 
is  puzzled  to  know  what  has  happened,  and  the 
head  cries  out, "  What^s  the  matter,  tail  T"  The 
latter  answers, "  I  can't  get  out."  A  cock,  rep- 
resenting France,  stands  by,  crowing  joyfully. 


FAC-8IMILK  OF  A  NBWBPAPER  CUT. 

In  the  late  spring  and  early  summer  of  1812  a 
very  popular  song  was  sung  at  all  gatherings 
of  the  Federalists.     The  following  is  a  copy : 

"  Huzza  for  our  liberty,  boya, 

Those  arc  the  days  of  our  glory — 
The  days  of  tnie  national  Joys, 

When  terrapins  gallop  before  ye  I 
There's  Porter  and  Grundy  and  Rhea, 

In  Congress  who  manfully  vapor, 
Who  draw  their  six  dollars  a  day, 
And  flght  bloody  battles  on  paper ! 
Ah  !  this  is  true  Terrapin  war. 

"  Poor  Madison  the  tremors  has  got, 
'Bout  this  same  arming  the  nation; 
Too  far  to  retract,  he  cannot 

Go  on— and  ho  loses  his  station. 

Then  bring  up  your  'regulars,'  lads. 

In  'altitude'  nothing  ye  lack,  sirs, 

Ye'll  (Vighten  to  death  the  Danads. 

With  Are  coals  blazing  abark.  sirs ! 

Oh,  this  is  true  Terrapin  war  I 
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**ABto  powder  aDd  ballet  and  aworda, 
For,  aa  they  were  oever  Inteoded, 
They're  a  parcel  of  high-BOUDding  worda, 

Bat  never  to  action  extended. 
Ye  mvMt /righUn  the  rascals  away. 

In  'rapid  deacent^  on  their  quarters; 
Then  the  plunder  divide  aa  ye  may, 
And  drive  them  headlong  in  the  waters 
Oh,  thia  ia  great  Terrapin  war  I" 

Tenitoiial  Dispute  between  Bflaauohn- 
setts  and  New  Tork  Settled.  By  the  terms 
of  its  original  charter,  Massacbusetta  claimed 
a  part  of  the  territory  west  of  the  Hudson  Riv- 
er. Commissioners  of  Massachusetts  and  New 
York  met  at  Hartford,  Dec.  16, 1786,  and  made 
an  amicable  settlement.  It  was  agreed  t hat  Mas- 
sachusetts should  have  the  pre-emptive  right 
to  two  large  tracts  of  land  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  the  whole  being  about  five  million  acres. 
Of  that  domain,  two  hundred  and  thirty  thou- 
sand acres  were  near  the  centre  of  the  State 
of  New  York ;  the  remainder  bordered  on  Lake 
Erie.  All  the  residue  claimed  by  Massachu- 
setts was  ceded  to  New  York.  In  tiie  matter 
of  the  tracts  of  land  in  New  York,  Massachu- 
setts ceded  to  New  York  the  sovereignty  and 
Jurisdiction  of  all  the  territory,  and  New  York 
ceded  to  Massachusetts  the  property  of  the  soil. 
The  line  commeuced  in  the  forty  -  second  de- 
gree of  north  latitude,  eighty-two  miles  west  of 
the  northeast  corner  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was 
called  the  '*  Pre-emption  Line.''  It  ran  through 
Seneca  Lake  at  its  mouth,  about  the  middle  of 
Geneva,  and  through  Sodus  Bay — the  meridian 
of  the  city  of  Washington.  This  tract  included 
most  of  the  beautiful  Genesee  County. 

Terxitcnlea  of  the  United  States.  All  of  the 
states  of  the  Republic  have  been  first  organized 
by  acts  of  Congress  as  teiTitories  excepting  the 
original  thirteen  states.  There  are  at  the  pres- 
ent time  (18H0)  nine  organized  territories  lie- 
sides  Alaska,  which  haa  not  been  so  organized. 
That  region  contains  580,107  square  miles,  in- 
cluding the  islands,  and  in  1870  had  a  popula- 
tion of  29,097  souls,  of  whom  26,843  were  In- 
dians. The  following  are  the  names  of  the  ter- 
ritories, date  of  creation,  area,  and  population 
of  each : 


Nami. 

Dal*  r>f 

Cr.'n  li'»n. 

Am  In 
Square  MitM. 

PoixiUtiun 
In  li«70. 

Arizona. 

iHra 

1854 
IWW 

ia34 

18f>4 

law 

1850 
1853 
1868 

113,000 
150. 93Q 
80,294 
68,991 
145.776 
121,201 
84.476 
60,994 
97,883 

9,658 
14,181 
14,999* 
68,162t 
20,594 
91,874 
84,476 
69,994 
97,889 

Dakota. 

Idaho 

Indian  Territory. 

Montana 

New  Mexico 

Utah 

Washington 

Wyoming 

Terry,  Alfred  Howe,  was  born  at  Hartford, 
Conn.,  Nov.  10,  1827.  He  was  educated  at  Yale 
College,  and  received  an  honorary  degree  from 
that  institution  in  1865.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1848,  and  practised  law  from  1854  to 
1860.  He  led  volunteers  from  New  Haven  in 
the  battle  of  Bull's  Run,  retiring  in  good  order 
when  defeat  was  certain,  hurrying  up  the  rear 


•  Of  this  number,  4274  were  Chinese. 

t  This  territory  has  no  terri tonal  government.  Of  its  pop- 
ulation in  1870,  69,367  were  Indiana,  and  the  remainder  were 
white  people  and  negroes.    (See  Indian  Territory.) 


of  the  retreat,  and  saving  a  large  amount  of 
government  property.  Baising  a  Connecticnt 
regiment,  be  was  attached  to  the  expedition  to 
the  coast  of  South  Carolina,  ander  GenenJ  T. 
W.  Sherman,  and  occupied  Hilton  Head.  He 
assisted  iu  the  capture  of  Fort  Pulaski  (which 
see),  and  was  placed  in  command  of  it;  and 
during  the  summer  of  18G2  be  had  command  of 
the  posts  and  forts  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Flor> 
ida,  having  been  made  brigadier -general  in 
March.  He  le<1  a  division  in  the  operations 
against  Fort  Wagner,  and  afterwanls  in  the 
Army  of  the  James,  in  ita  operations  against 
Petersburg  and  Richmond.  From  May  to  De- 
cember, lt!64,  he  commanded  the  Tenth  Corps ; 
and  in  January,  1865,  aided  by  the  fleet  of  Por- 
ter, he  captured  Fort  Fisher.  For  this  act  he 
was  made  mnjor-genoral  of  volunteers  and  brig- 
adier-general United  States  Army.  He  after- 
wards captured  Wilmington,  N.'c,  and  was 
breveted  major-general  United  States  Army. 
After  the  surrender  of  Lee  he  was  in  command 
of  Richmond,  and  was  finally  employed  as  com- 
mander in  the  Northwest,  keeping  iu  check  the 
Sioux  and  other  hostile  Indians. 

Test  Oath.  Congress  passed  an  act  (July 
22,  1862)  which  required  that  every  member  of 
Congress  should  make  oath  that  he  had  not 
"voluntarily  borne  arms  against  the  United 
States  since  he  had  been  a  citizen  thereof,"  or 
"voluntarily  given  aid,  countonance,  counsel, 
or  encouragement  to  persons  engaged  in  hostil- 
ity thei-eto,"  and  had  never  "  yielded  voluntary 
support  to  any  pretended  government,  author- 
ity, power,  or  constitution  within  the  United 
States  hostile  or  inimical  thereto." 

TexuL  The  first  European  settlement  made 
in  Texas  was  by  La  Salle,  in  1685,  by  accident. 
(See  La SdZ/e,  Robert  Cacalier de.)  In  1669  Captain 
De  Leon,  a  Spanish  officer,  was  sent  to  drive  out 
the  French.  He  found  them  scattered,  and  the 
next  year  he  returned  with  one  hundred  and  ten 
men  and  some  friars,  and  on  the  site  of  a  fort 
built  by  La  Salle,  on  Matagonla  Bay,  estab- 
lished a  Spanish  mission.  A  Spanish  governor, 
with  troops,  was  sent  thither  in  1691,  but  In- 
dian hostilities  and 
menaces  of  famine 
caused  the  settle- 
meut  to  be  aban- 
doned in  1693.  In 
1714  the  French 
again  attempted  to 
plant  settlements 
in  Texas,  under  the 
direction  of  Crozat, 
of  Louisiana  (which 
see).  Soon  after- 
wards (1715)  Span- 
ish missions  were 
planted  at  various  points  in  the  present  do- 
main of  Texas ;  the  name  of  "  New  Philippiues" 
was  given  to  the  country,  and  a  governor- 
general  was  appohitod.  The  Indians  slaugh- 
tered the  people  at  some  of  the  missions,  and 
iu  1765  thei-e  wera  not  more  than  seven  han- 
dred   and  fifty   whito   inhabitants   in  Texas. 
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After  the  cession  of  LoniBiana  to  the  United 
States  a  controversy  arose  about  its  western 
boundary  (see  Louinanaf  Purchase  o/),  which 
was  amicably  settled,  in  1806,  by  General  Wil- 
kinson and  the  Spanish  commander,  establish- 
ing the  territory  between  the  Sabine  River 
and  Arroya  Honda  as  neutral  ground.  In  1806 
revolutionary  movements,  incited  by  those  of 
Aaron  Barr  (see  Burred  Mysteiious  Expedition ), 
began  in  that  region,  and  many  skii^mishes  and 
battles  occurred,  chiefly  by  invasions  of  Amer- 
icans. In  conflicts  in  1813  the  Spanish  lost 
about  one  thousand  men ;  and  in  a  conflict  the 
same  year,  a  force  of  about  twenty -five  hun- 
dred Americans  and  revolted  Mexicans  was 
nearly  destroyed.  Ouly  about  one  hundred  es- 
caped. The  Spaniards  murdered  seven  hun- 
dred of  the  peaceable  inhabitante  of  San  Anto- 
nio. After  the  close  of  the  War  of  1812-15  La- 
fltte  (which  see)  made  Galveston  Island  his 
headquarters,  established  there  a  town  named 
Campeachy,  and  remained  there  until  1621,  when 
the  settlement  was  broken  up  by  United  States 
forces.  In  1819  the  Sabine  was  established  as 
the  eaatern  boundary  of  Texas,  but  dissatisfac- 
tion caused  disturbances  to  continue,  and  the 
territory  was  almost  deserted.  In  1^  Moses 
Austin,  then  living  in  Missouri^  received  from 
the  Spanish  authorities  of  Menco  a  grant  of 
land  in  Texas,  and,  dying,  his  son,  Stephen  F., 
received  a  confirmation  of  the  grant  in  1823. 
Emigrants  from  the  United  States  flocked  into 
Texas.  A  thousand  familie»  were  soon  there. 
Spanish  rule  was  harsh  towards  the  American 
coloniste,  and  they  were  so  oppressed  that,  in 
1833,  when  Texas  contained  twenty  thousand 
Americans,  a  convention  was  held,  and  measures 
were  taken  to  obtain  the  independence  of  the 
state.  Committees  of  safety  were  established 
in  1835,  and  that  year  armed  resistance  to  the 
government  of  Mexico,  of  which  Santa  Afia  was 
the  heatl,  began.  Battles  were  fought ;  San  An- 
tonio de  Bexar  was  taken  by  the  insurgents,  un- 
der Samuel  Houston  (which  see),  who  was  com- 
mander-in-chief. By  the  victory  of  San  Anto- 
nio the  Mexican  forces  were  driven  out  of  Tex- 
as. On  the  20th  of  December,  1835,  a  "Decla- 
ration of  Independence^  was  issued,  and  soon 
afterwards  Santa  Ana,  with  seventy-five  hun- 
dred men,  provided  with  artillery,  ammunition, 
and  stores,  set  out  for  Texas,  and  in  February, 
1836,  he  invested  the  Alamo,  a  strong  fort  near 
San  Antonio.  It  was  bombarded  eleven  days, 
when  it  was  carried  by  storm  by  four  thousand 
men,  and  the  entire  garrison  were  butchered. 
After  that  the  war-cry  of  the  Texans  was  "  Re- 
member the  Alamo  t "  In  that  assault  the  Mex- 
icans lost  sixteen  hundred  men.  A  convention 
assembled  in  March,  issued  another  declaration 
of  independence,  adopted  a  constitution,  and 
made  David  G.  Bnrnet  provisional  president  of 
the  declared  Republic  of  Texas.  The  constitu- 
tion was  signed  March  17.  On  the  27th  Colo- 
nel Fanning's  command  were  captured  at  Goliad, 
and,  in  violation  of  the  terms  of  surrender,  were 
massacred.  Houston,  meanwhile,  was  falling 
back  before  the  Mexican  troops,  in  order  to  di- 
vide and  scatter  them.  On  the  San  Jacinto 
II.— 38 


he  gave  battle,  and  won  a  victory,  killing  and 
wounding  eight  hundred  and  thirty-two  Mexi- 
cans, and  taking  seven  hundred  and  thirty  pris- 
oners, among  them  Santa  Afia,  who  commanded 
in  person.  The  war  was  ended,  and  Texas  was 
independent.  General  Houston  was  elected  Pi'es- 
ident  in  September,  1836.  The  tirst  Congress 
assembled  in  October,  and  the  independence  of 
Texas  was  acknowledged  by  the  United  States 
in  March,  1837.  In  1839-40  it  was  acknowl- 
edged by  France,  England,  Holland,  and  Bel- 
gium. The  Mexican  government  sent  maraud- 
ing expeditions  into  Texas  from  1841  to  1843.  In 
the  latter  year  President  Tyler  madepropositions 
to  the  President  of  Texas  for  its  annexation  to 
the  United  States.  That  measure  was  effected, 
and  on  Dec.  29, 1845,  Texas  was  declared  to  be 
a  state  of  the  Union.  Its  annexation  led  to  ar 
war  with  Mexico  (see  Mexico,  War  toiik),  begun 
in  1846,  and  ended  by  treaty  in  February,  1848. 
It  then  embraced  an  area  of  376,163  squaro  miles. 
In  1850  the  state  ceded  to  the  United  States  its 
claim  to  all  territory  beyond  it>s  present  limits 
(274,356  square  miles),  in  consideration  of  $10,- 
000,000  in  bonds,  with  the  proceeds  of  which  the 
state  debt  was  paid.  In  1860  politicians  began 
to  move  for  secession.  Governor  Houston  op- 
posed them,  but  a  convention,  on  Feb.  1,  1861, 
passed  an  Ordinance  of  Secession.  (See  Texas 
Secession  Ordinance.)  Soon  afterwards  General 
Twiggs  betrayed  the  United  States  troops  in 
Texas  into  the  hands  of  the  Secessionists  (see 
Twiggs,  Damd  E.y  Treacherous  Conduct  of),  and  the 
state  was  arrayed  against  the  Union.  The  last 
engagement  of  the  Civil  War  (which  see)  oc- 
curred on  the  soil  of  western  Texas.  A.  J. 
Hamilton  was  appointed  by  the  President  pro- 
visional governor  in  the  summer  of  1865,  and 
measures  were  taken  for  the  reorganization  of 
civil  government  there.  Under  the  "Recon- 
struction Acts"  of  1867,  Texas,  with  Louisiana, 
was  made  a  military  district,  and  subjected  to 
military  rule  under  General  Sheiidan.  A  con- 
vention assembled  Dec.  7, 1868,  adopted  a  consti- 
tution, which  was  ratified  at  an  election  (Nov. 
30  to  Dec.  3)  in  1869,  and  a  governor  and  legis- 
lature were  chosen  at  the  same  time.  The  Four- 
teenth and  Fifteenth  Amendments  to  the  na- 
tional Constitution  were  ratified  (Feb.  23, 1870), 
and  on  March  30,  by  act  of  Congress,  the  state 
was  entitled  to  representation  in  Congress.  On 
April  16  the  government  was  transferred  to  the 
civil  authorities. 

Texao^  Attempts  to  "Repossess"  it  (1863.) 
General  Banks  sent  General  Franklin,  with  four 
thousand  troops,  accompanied  by  four  gunboats, 
under  Lieutenant  Crocker,  to  seize  the  Confed- 
erate post  at  Sabine  Pa«s,  on  the  boundary-line 
between  Lionisiana  and  Texas,  preparatoiy  to 
an  attempt  to  recover  the  latter  state  from  Con-  ^ 
federate  control.  The  expedition  sailed  from 
New  Orleans  Sept.  5, 1863.  A  premature  attack 
of  the  gunboats  on  the  garrison  at  Sabine  Pass 
(Sept.  8)  was  unfortunate,  and  the  expedition 
was  a  disastrous  failure.  Two  of  the  gunboats 
were  captured,  and  the  transport*,  with  Frank- 
lin's troops,  fled  back  to  New  Orleans,  the  Na- 
tionals having  lost  two  hundred  men  made  pris- 
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oners  and  fifty  killed  and  woauded ;  also  two 
gunboats  and  fifteen  heavy  rifled  cannons.  The 
p^anison  attacked  consisted  of  abont  two  hnn- 
dred  meu,  and  only  forty  were  present.  Banks 
now  concentrated  bis  forces  on  the  Atchafulaya, 
for  tbe  purpose  of  penetrating  Texas  by  way  of 
Sbreveport,  on  tbo  Red  River;  but  this  design 
was  abandoned  for  a  time  (see  Red  Hirer  Expe- 
dition), and  it  wns  determined  to  attempt  to 
seize  and  hold  the  coast  harbors  of  Texas.  To 
mask  this  movement,  General  C.  C.  Washburne, 
with  a  considerable  body  of  troops,  advanced 
from  Brashear  City  to  Opelousas,  to  give  the 
impression  that  a  luarch  n[K>n  Alexandria  and 
Sbreveport  was  again  begun.  When,  in  obe- 
dience to  ordera,  ho  began  falling  back,  he  was 
suddenly  and  fnriously  struck  by  Confederates 
under  Dick  Taylor,  and  a  regiment  (Txventy- 
third  Wisconsin)  on  which  the  blow  fell  was  re- 
duced from  two  hundred  and  twenty-six  men 
to  ninety-eight,  most  of  them  made  prisoners. 
Meanwhile  about  six  thousand  National  troops, 
under  General  Dana,  with  some  war-vessels,  had 
sailed  for  the  Rio  Grande.  Banks,  in  person, 
accompanied  the  expedition.  The  trooi»s  de- 
barked (Nov.  2)  at  Brazos  Santiago,  drove  a 
small  Confederate  cavalry  force  stationed  there, 
and  followed  them  to  Brownsville,  opposite  Mat- 
amoras,  which  Banks  entered  on  Nov.  6.  At  the 
close  of  the  year  the  National  troops  occupie4l 
all  the  strong  positions  on  the  Texan  coast  ex- 
cepting Galvest-on  Island  (see  Galreston,  SutTen- 
der  of)  and  a  formidable  work  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Brazos  River,  and  the  Confe<lerates  hail  aban- 
doned all  Texas  west  of  the  Colorado  River. 

Texas  Committee  of  Safety  ( 1861 ).  The  Se- 
cession Convention  of  Texas  appointed  a  Com- 
mittee of  Safety  to  carry  out  the  scheme  of  dis- 
union before  the  people  could  think  or  act  upon 
the  Ordinance  of  Secession.  The  committee  was 
immediately  organized,  and  appointed  two  of 
their  number  (Devine  and  Maverick)  commis- 
sioners to  treat  with  General  David  E.  Twiggs, 
then  in  command  of  the  National  troops  in  Tex- 
as, for  the  surrender  of  his  army  and  the  public 
property  under  his  control  to  the  authorities  of 
Texas.  Twiggs  gladly  performed  that  act.  This 
Committee  of  Safety  so  managed  the  votes  cast 
on  the  23d  of  February,  concerning  the  Onli- 
nance  of  Secession  (see  Texas  Secession  Ordinance), 
that  there  seemed  to  be  full  twenty-three  tliou- 
sand  majority  in  favor  of  the  ordinance,  when  it 
is  asserted  that  really  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  people  of  Texas  were  opposed  to  it. 

Tezaa,  Ixdepexdrnce  of.  Texas  was  a  part 
of  the  Spanish  province  of  Mexico  which  had 
declared  itself  independent  of  Spain.  In  1824, 
when  a  considerable  number  of  colonists  from 
the  United  States  were  there,  the  Mexican  gov- 
ernment united  Coalinila,  hitherto  a  separate 
state,  with  Texas,  and  placed  a  Mexican  as  gov- 
ernor over  the  united  states.  He  treated  the 
Americans  there  with  great  injustice,  and  some  j 
of  them,  engaged  in  a  revolution,  were  com- 
pelled to  retreat  into  the  United  States  in  1827. 
In  1830  Bustamente,  who  had  made  himself  dic- 
tator of  Mexico,  issued  a  decree  forbidding  the 


people  of  the  United  States  to  enter  Texas  as 
colonists.  The  American  settlers  in  Texas  then 
nnmbered  about  twenty  thousand,  and  in  1833 
they  held  a  convention,  determined  to  separate 
Texas  from  Coahuila,  prepared  a  state  consti- 
tution, and  requested  Santa  Alka,  then  at  the 
head  of  the  government  of  Mexico,  to  admit 
them  as  a  separate  state  of  the  republic  Colo- 
nel S.  F.  Austin,  representing  the  American  col- 
onists, went  to  Mexico,  where  Santa  Afia  de- 
tained him  until  18:i5;  during  which  time — 
keeping  the  Texans  quiet  by  promises  of  com- 
pliance with  their  desires — he  prepared  to  oc- 
cupy the  country  with  his  troops.  A  Commit- 
tee of  Safety  was  created  in  Texas,  which  as^ 
sumed  govern  men  t-al  powers.  The  people  armed. 
A  skirmish  took  place  with  some  Mexicans,  near 
Gonzales.  Oct.  2, 1835,  and  other  battles  followed. 
On  Nov.  9  a  provisional  government  was  formed 
in  a  delegate  convention,  called  the  *'  Consulta- 
tion,'' and  a  governor  and  lieutenant-governor 
were  chosen.  At  the  same  time  Samuel  Hous- 
ton, of  Tennessee,  who  had  settled  in  Texas, 
was  chosen  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces, 
and  Austin  was  sent  as  commissioner  to  the 
United  States.  After  San  Antonio  de  Bexar 
was  captured  (Dec.  10,  1835),  the  entire  Mex- 
ican force  was  driven  out  of  Texaa,  and  on 
the  20th  a  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
adopted,  and  issued  at  Goliad,  by  Captain  Phil- 
ip Dimitt  and  others.  Santa  Afia,  with  a  well- 
provided  army  of  seyeiity-five  hundred  men, 
set  out  for  the  recovery  of  Texas.  He  investe<l 
the  Alamo  (February,  1836),  a  strong  fort  near 
San  Antonio,  with  four  thousand  men,  and,  af- 
ter bombarding  it  eleven  daj's,  carried  it  by 
storm.  It  was  garrisoned  by  about  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy  men,  under  Captain  W.  B. 
Travis.  The  whole  garrison  were  massacred 
(March  6)  by  order  of  Santa  Afia — only  one 
woman,  a  child,  and  a  servant  were  saved. 
^'Remember  the  Alamo!"  was  a  Texan  war-cry 
after  that.  Tbe  Mexicans  lost,  in  the  attack, 
sixteen  hundred  men.  On  March  1  a  conven- 
tion issued  a  Declaration  of  Independence,  and 
a  provisional  president  (David  G.  Burnet)  was 
chosen.  Ou  the  27th  the  command  of  Colo- 
nel Fanning,  at  Goliad,  were  massacred  in  cold 
blood,  and  successive  defeats  of  the  Texans  pro- 
duced a  panic.  Houston,  meanwhile,  in  onler 
to  scatter  the  Mexican  forces,  continually  fell 
back,  until  he  reached  San  Jacinta  There,  at 
the  head  of  a  force  of  eight  hundred  troops,  be 
gave  battle  (April  21,  1836)  to  about  twice  that 
number  of  Mexicans,  and  in  the  pursuit  of 
them  killed  six  hundi'ed  and  thirty,  wounded 
two  hundred  and  eight,  and  took  seven  hundred 
and  thirty  prisoners.  Among  the  latter,  capt- 
ured the  next  day,  was  President  Santa  Afia. 
His  force  was  annihilated.  The  survivors  fled 
westward  in  terror.  The  war  was  practically 
at  an  end.  The  Mexicans  did  not  again  invade 
Texas.  Houstou  was  elected  President  of  the 
Republic  {September,  1836).  The  independence 
of  Texas  was  acknowledged  by  the  United  States 
in  March,  1837,  but  Mexico  never  g^ye  up  her 
claim  to  it  until  the  close  of  tbe  war  iu  1846~4d. 
(See  Annexation  of  Texas,) 
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Teacas,  Persistent  Rebellion  in.  Notwitb- 
Btanding  the  downfall  of  the  civil  and  military 
power  of  the  Confederacy  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
the  insnrgents  west  of  it,  under  the  command 
and  influence  of  General  E.  Kirhy  Smith,  were 
disposed  to  continue  the  conflict  longer.  He 
addressed  his  soldiers  on  April  21,  telling  them 
that  upon  their  prowess  depended  "  the  hopes 
of  the  [Confederate]  nation.''  He  assured  them 
that  there  were  hopes  of  succor  from  abroad. 
"Protract  the  struggle,"  he  said,  "and  you  will 
surely  receive  the  aid  of  nations  who  already 
deeply  sympathize  with  you."  Public  meetings 
were  held  in  Texas,  where  resolutions  to  con- 
tinue the  contest  were  adopted.  To  meet  this 
danger,  General  Sheridan  was  sent  to  New  Or- 
leans with  a  large  force,  and  made  preparations 
for  a  vigorous  campaign  in  Texas.  His  appear- 
ance dismayed  the  trans-Mississippi  insni^onts, 
and  they  refused  to  longer  follow  their  leaders 
in  the  hopeless  struggle.  Kirby  Smith  formally 
surrendered  his  whole  command  to  General  Can- 
by  (May  26, 1865),  but  exhibited  "  the  bad  faith," 
said  Grant  in  his  report,  "of  flrst  disbanding 
most  of  his  army,  and  permitting  an  indiscrim- 
inate plunder  of  the  public  property."  So  end- 
ed the  Civil  War  in  the  field. 

Texas  Seoesflion  Ordinance.  The  venera- 
ble governor  of  Texas,  Samuel  Houston,  opposed 
secession  movements  in  his  state  with  all  his 
might ;  bnt  an  organization  known  as  "  Knights 
of  the  Golden  Circle"  (which  see)  was  working 
secretly  and  effectively  in  the  cause  of  disunion. 
Among  the  "Knights"  wei-e  many  members  of 
the  Legislature  and  active  politicians,  all  over 
the  state.  Sixty  of  these  irresponsible  persons, 
early  in  Jannary,  1861,  called  a  state  conven- 
tion, to  meet  at  Austin  on  the  28th  of  that 
month ;  and  a  single  member  of  the  Legislature 
issued  a  call  for  the  assembling  of  that  body  at 
the  same  time  and  place.  When  tiiey  met,  the 
Legislature,  by  a  joint  resolution,  declared  the 
convention  a  legally  constituted  body.  Govern- 
or Honston  protested  against  the  assumption  of 
any  power  by  the  convention,  except  to  refer 
the  matter  of  secession  to  the  people.  The  con- 
vention assembled  in  the  hall  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  on  the  appointe<l  day,  nnder 
the  chief  management  of  Judge  John  H.  Rea- 
gan. A  commissioner  from  South  Carolina 
(McQueen)  was  there  to  assist  in  the  manage- 
ment. Not  one  half  of  the  one  hundred  and 
twenty-two  counties  in  the  state  were  repre- 
sented. On  the  1st  of  February,  1861,  an  ordi- 
nance of  secession  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty-six  against  seven.  It  de- 
clared that  the  national  government  had  failed 
"  to  accomplish  the  purpose  of  the  compuf  t  of 
union  between  the  states,"  and  the  chief  griev- 
ance complained  of  was  that  the  national  gov- 
ernment would  no  longer  uphold  the  slave  sys- 
tem. They  therefore  abrogated,  in  the  name  of 
the  x)eople  of  Texas,  the  Ordinance  of  Annexa- 
tion adopted  Julj*^  4,  1845.  They  talked  of  a 
"resumption  of  sovereign  powere"  with  some 
plausibility,  for  Texas  was  the  only  state  in  the 
Union  that  had  ever  possessed  them,  as  an  ab- 
solutely independent  state.    They  decreed  that 


the  ordinance  should  be  submitt-ed  to  the  peo- 
ple, but  the  day  named  (Feb.  23)  was  so  earlj'- 
that  no  opportunity  was  afforded  the  people  for 
discussion.  They  appointed  a  "  Committee  of 
Safety  "  and  delegates  to  the  general  convention 
at  Montgomery. 

Texas  State  Convention,  Usurpations  of 
THB.  (jU)vemor  Houston,  of  Texas,  in  his  ad- 
dress to  the  people  of  his  state,  early  in  March, 
1861,  revealed  what  he  called  its  usurpations. 
He  had  denounced  the  convention  as  an  ille- 
gal body,  gathered  through  fraud  and  violence. 
"  To  enumerate  all  its  usurpations,"  he  said, 
"  would  be  impossible,  as  a  great  portion  of  its 
proceedings  were  in  secret.  This  much  has  been 
revealed:  It  has  elected  delegates  to  the  pro- 
visional council  of  the  Confederate  States" 
(which  see)  "at  Montgomery,  before  Texas  had 
withdrawn  from  the  Union ;  and  also,  on  the 
2d  day  of  March,  annexed  Texas  to  the  Confed- 
erate States  and  constituted  themselves  mem- 
bera  of  Congress,  when  it  was  not  officially 
known  by  the  convention  until  the  4th  of 
March  that  a  msjority  of  the  people  had  voted 
for  secession.  While  a  portion  of  these  dele- 
gates were  representing  Texas  in  the  Congress 
of  the  Confederate  States,  two  of  them,  still 
claiming  to  be  United  States  Senators,  have 
continued  to  represent  Texas  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  under  the  juiuiinistration  of  Mr.* 
Lincoln  —  an  administration  which  the  people 
of  Texas  have  declared  odious  and  not  to  be 
borne.  Yet  Texas  has  been  exposed  to  obloquy 
and  forced  to  occupy  the  ridiculous  attitude, 
before  the  world,  of  attempting  to  maintain  her 
position  as  one  of  the  United  States,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  claim  to  be  one  of  the  Confederate 
States.  It  has  created  a  Committee  of  Safety  " 
( see  Texas  Committee  of  Safety ),  "  a  portion  of 
which  has  assumed  the  executive  power  of  the 
government,  and,  to  supplant  the  executive  au- 
thority, have  entered  into  negotiations  with 
Federal  officers."  (See  Twiggs^  David  E.^  Treads 
erous  Conduct  of)  "This  committee,  and  com- 
missioners acting  under  it,  have  caused  the 
Federal  troops  to  be  removed  from  posts  in 
the  country  exposed  to  Indian  depreilations, 
and  had  them  located,  with  their  arras  and 
field-batterieSf  on  the  coast,  where,  if  their  de- 
sire is  to  maintain  a  position  in  the  country, 
they  cannot  only  do  so  successfully,  but  de- 
stroy the  commerce  of  the  state.  They  have 
usurped  the  power  to  withdraw  these  troops 
from  the  frontier;  but  thougli  in  possession  of 
ample  stores,  munitions  of  war,  and  transporta- 
tion, have  failed  to  supply  troops  in  place  of 
those  removed.  As  a  consequence,  the  wail  of 
women  and  children  isjieanl  upon  the  border. 
Devastation  and  ruin  have  thus  come  upon  the 
people;  and  though  the  convention,  with  all 
the  means  in  its  power,  has  been  in  session  two 
weeks  [adjourned  session],  no  succor  has  been 
sent  to  a  devastated  frontier.  .'.  .  The  conven- 
tion has  assumed  to  appoint  agents  to  for- 
eign states,  and  creat-ed  offices,  civil  and  milita- 
ry, unknown  to  the  laws,  at  its  will,  keeping  se- 
cret its  proceedings.  It  has  deprived  the  people 
of  a  right  to  know  its  doings.   It  has  appointed 
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offlcen  and  agents  nnder  its  assumed  authority. 
It  has  declared/'  he  said,  '^  that  the  people  of 
Texas  ratify  the  provisional  government  of  the 
Confederate  States,  requiring  all  jKirsons  then 
in  ofBce  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
same  or  snffer  the  i)enalty  of  removal.'*  It  had 
changed  the  State  Constitntion  and  establisheil 
a  test -oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Confederate 
States,  and,  "  in  the  exercise  of  its  petty  tyr- 
anny,'' bad  required  the  governor  and  other  offi- 
cers to  api^ear  at  its  bar  at  a  certain  time  to 
take  the  oath.  It  had  as8ume<l  to  create  or- 
ganic laws,  and  to  put  the  same  into  execution. 
**It  has  overthrown,"  he  said,  **  the  theory  of  free 
government  by  combining  in  itself  all  the  de- 
partments of  government  and  exercising  the 
lowers  belonging  to  each."  The  governor  con- 
cluded by  saying :  "  I  have  refused  to  recognize 
this  convention.  I  believe  it  has  received  none 
of  the  powers  it  has  assumed  either  from  the 
people  or  the  Legislature.  I  believe  it  guilty 
of  a  usurpation  which  the  ))eople  cannot  suffer 
tamely  and  preserve  tlieir  liberties.  I  am  ready 
to  lay  down  my  life  to  maintain  the  right-s  and 
liberties  of  Texas.  I  am  ready  to  lay  down  of- 
fice rather  than  yield  to  usnrpatitm  and  degra- 
dation." These  charges,  in  general,  might  be 
appropriately  applied  to  the  secession  conven- 
tions of  other  states.  It  may  be  seen,  by  the 
proceedings  of  these  conventions,  tliat  in  each 
case  they  unwarrantably  stretched  the  powers 
given  by  choosing  from  among  its  partisans, 
without  the  consent  of  the  people,  delegates  to 
a  general  convention  to  form  a  confederacy  in- 
dependent of  the  old  Union. 

Textile  FabiiOB.  The  first  cotton  -  factory 
in  the  United  St4ites  was  started  at  Beverly, 
Mass.,  in  1789,  by  a  company  who  only  succeed- 
ed in  introducing  that  industry,  with  very  im- 
perfect machinery,  A  woollen-factory  was  in 
oi>eration  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  1789,  and  in 
1794  one  was  established  at  Bytield,  Mass.  The 
same  year  a  cnrding-mnchine  for  wool  was  first 
put  into  operation  in  our  country.  It  was  con- 
structed under  the  direction  of  John  and  Arthur 
Schotield.  Samuel  Slater  (which  see)  may  be 
considered  the  father  of  cotton -manufacturing 
in  the  United  States.  But  his  operations  were 
only  in  spinning  the  yam.  It  remained  for  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  Francis  C.  Lowell, 
a  merchant  of  Boston,  to  introduce  the  weaving 
of  cotton  cloth  here.  He  invented  a  power  loom, 
and  in  1812  he  and  Francis  S.  Jackson  erected 
a  mill  at  Waltham,  Mass.  The  machinery  was 
constructed  by  Paul  Moody,  After  many  fail- 
ures and  alterations,  they  succeeded  in  perfect- 
ing looms  that  worked  well,  and  in  1813  they 
had  also  a  spinning -mill,  with  1300  spindles. 
Slater's  Rhode  Island  mill  had  then  only  144 
spindles.  In  1876  full  9,000,000  spindles  were 
at  work  in  the  United  States.  In  1870  there 
were  956  cotton-manufacturing  establishments 
in  the  United  States,  employing  135,369  persons, 
to  whom  more  than  $39,000,000  were  paid  in 
wages  that  year.  The  aggi*egate  value  of  their 
productions  was  $177,500J000.  There  were  489,- 
250,000  yards  of  print-cloth  or  calico  made  that 
year.     The  total  value  of  the  product  of  the 


woollen  manufactures  in  the  United  States  in 
1870  was  about  $200,000,000. 

Textile  Fabrics  FInt  Bfade  in  New  Bng- 
land.  The  difilculty  of  paying  for  imported 
goods  in  Massachusetts,  about  1640,  stimulated 
the  people  to  new  kinds  of  industry.  Among 
other  things,  cotton  and  woollen  cloths  were 
manufactured.  The  cultivation  of  hemp  and 
flax  was  successfully  undertaken.  Vessels  were 
sent  to  the  West  Indies  for  cotton,  and,  at  Row- 
ley, where  a  colony  of  Yorkshire  clothiers  had  re- 
cently settled,  the  fabrication  of  linen,  woollen, 
and  cotton  cloth  was  set  on  foot. 

Thaoher,  James,  M.D.,  was  bom  at  Barn- 
stable, Mass.,  Feb.  14,  1754 ;  died  at  Plymouth, 
Mass.,  May  24, 1844.  He  joined  the  Continen- 
tal army  at  Cambridge  in  1775,  and  served 
through  the  war  as  surgeon,  being  present  at 
many  of  the  prominent  battles  in  the  North. 
He  kept  a  diary,  and  in  1824  published  a  Mili- 
tary Journal  of  the  Bevoluiionf  a  work  of  great 
historical  value.  He  was  author,  also,  of  sev- 
eral other  works,  scientific,  philosophical,  and 
historical. 

Thamee^  Battle  OF  THE.  When  General  Har- 
rison landed  his  invading  army  near  Fort  Mai- 
den, Canada  (see  Harrison^d  Invasion  of  Cana- 
da)y  General  Proctor,  in  command  of  the  British 
troops  there,  fled  northward,  leaving  the  fort, 
navy  buildings, and  store-bouses  in  flames.  Proc- 
tor had  impressed  into  his  service  all  the  horses 
of  the  inhabitants  to  facilitate  his  flight.  Har- 
rison wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  War  (Sept.  27): 
**  I  will  pursue  the  enemy  to-morrow,  although 
there  is  no  probability  of  overtaking  him,  as 
he  has  upwards  of  1000  horses  and  we  have  not 
one  in  the  army.  I  shall  think  myself  fortu- 
nate to  collect  a  sufficiency  to  mount  the  gen- 
eral oflScers.''  Harrison  did  pursue.  On  the  1st 
of  October  he  was  Joined  by  Colonel  Richard  M. 
Johnson,  with  his  cavalry,  at  Sandwich.  There 
a  council  of  officers  was  held.  Only  two  lines 
of  pursuit  were  feasible  — one  by  Lake  Erie  to 
Long  Point,  the  other  by  land  to  the  rear  of  the 
fugitives.  The  latter  was  chosen.  McArthur 
and  his  brigade  were  left  to  hold  Detroit ;  Cass's 
brigade  and  BalPs  regiment  were  left  at  Sand- 
wich, and  3500  men,  mostly  Kentucky  volun- 
teers, started  in  pursuit  towards  Chatham,  on 
the  River  Thames,  where,  it  was  ascertained, 
Proctor  had  encamped.  General  Cass  accom- 
panied Harrison  as  volunteer  aid.  Learning 
that  some  smcoll  vessels  containing  the  enemy's 
artillery  and  baggage  were  escaping  on  Lake 
St.  Clair  towards  the  month  of  the  Thames, 
Commodore  Perry  despatched  a  portion  of  his 
fleet  ( the  yiagaray  Lady  Provost,  Scorpion^  and 
Tigress)^  under  Captain  Elliott,  in  pursuit.  Perry 
soon  followed  in  the  Artel^  accompanied  by  the 
Caledonia.  The  little  squadron  reached  (Oct  2) 
the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  with  the  baggage,  pro- 
visions, and  ammunition-wagons  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, but  the  vessels  of  the  enemy  had  escaped 
up  that  stream.  Harrison  pressed  forward  rap- 
idly, along  the  border  of  the  lake  and  np  the 
Thames.  Three  of  Perry's  armed  vessels  also 
went  np  the  river  as  convoys  to  transports. 
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The  British  had  encamped  at  Dolseo's  —  700 
-white  men  and  1200  Indians  —  but  on  the  ap- 
proach of  Harrison  they  continued  their  flight, 
Tecumtha  cursing  Proctor  for  his  cowardice. 


the  pursuit  was  so  sharp  and  close  that  Proctor 
was  compelled  to  make  a  stand  ou  the  bank  of 
the  Thames,  near  the  Moravian  town  (which 
see),  his  left  ou  the  river,  where  the  bank  is  high 


▲PPBARANCB  OP  THE  THAMES  BATTLE-GROUKD  IN  18G0. 


The  former  boasted  of  the  victory  he  should 
win,  but  kept  on  retreating,  destroying  bridges 
and  other  property  in  his  flight,  burning  his 
own  vessels  and  leaving  arms  behind.    At  last. 


OHUkyrAHSAU.* 


•  This  picture  is  ftroni  a  photogmph  ttom  life  of  Tecum- 
tha'8  lieutenant  at  the  battle  of  the  Thames,  taken  at  Brant- 
ford,  Canada,  in  September,  185»,  when  be  was  atienUlng  a 


and  precipitons,  and  on  his  right  a  marsh,  run- 
ning almost  parallel  with  the  river  for  about 
two  miles.  The  space  between  was  covered 
with  woods,  with  very  little  undergrowth.  The 
British  regulars  were  formed  in  two  lines  be- 
tween a  smaller  swamp  and  the  river,  their  ar- 
tillery being  planted  in  the  road,  near  the  bank 
of  that  stream.  The  Indians  were  posted  be- 
tween the  two  swamps,  and  so  disposed  as  easi* 
ly  to  flank  Harrison's  left.  They  were  com- 
manded by  Tecumtha,  assisted  by  Oshawahnah, 
a  brave  Chippewa  chief.  Harrison's  force  was 
now  little  more  than  3000  in  number,  composed 
of  120  regulars,  five  brigades  of  Kentucky  vol- 
unteers, under  Governor  Shelby,  and  Colonel 
Johnson's  regiment  of  mounted  men.  Harri- 
son attacked  (Oct.  5, 1813),  and  a  severe  battle 
ensued.  Tecumtha  was  slain,  and  his  amazed 
followers,  who  had  fought  desperately,  broke 
and  fled  to  the  shelter  of  the  swamp.  The 
whole  British  force  was  speedily  vanquished, 
and  most  of  them  were  made  prisoners.  Proc- 
tor escaped  in  a  carriage,  with  his  personal  stafi^, 
a  few  dragoons,  and  mounted  Indians,  hotly  pur- 


grand  council  there.  In  that  council  he  appeared  with  all 
hia  testimonials  of  braverv — his  "stars  and  garters  " — as  seen 
in  the  picture.  Around  his  hat  was  a  silver  band.  He  also 
displayed  a  silver  gorget,  medals,  etc.,  a  sash  of  bead-work, 
strings  of  wampum,  and  an  ornamented  tomahawk  pipe.  He 
was  then  about  ninety  years  of  age.  He  bad  been  a  famous 
warrior— the  hero  of  flfleen  battles.  He  was  a  mild-spoken, 
pleasant  man,  very  vigorous  in  mind  and  body.  He  was  yet  liv- 
ing in  1861,  the  principal  of  seven  or  eight  chiefs,  on  Walpole 
Island,  in  Lake  St  Clair,  opposite  the  town  of  Algomac,  Mich., 
flay  miles  above  Detroit.  Walfx>le^  Island  Is  about  ten  miles 
in  length.  The  Indians  are  Chippowas,  Potawatomies,  and 
Ottawas.  They  were  settled  here  by  the  Indian  agent  of  the 
British  government  at  the  close  of  the  War  of  1812.  They 
were  placed  in  charge  of  a  superintendent  in  18^9.  They 
numbered  in  1867  alK>ut  one  thousand.  Their  principal  busi- 
ness is  hunting  in  the  country  around  the  Canadian  borderB 
of  Lake  SU  Clair. 
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sned  Bome  distance  by  Johnson  and  his  horse- 
men. He  made  his  way  to  the  western  end  of 
Lake  Ontario,  and  there  his  military  career  was 
ended.  Censured  by  his  superiors,  rebuked  by 
the  Prince  Regent  (which  see),  and  scorned  by 
honorable  men  for  his  career  of  cmelty  and 
cowardice  in  America,  Proctor  sank  into  merit- 
ed obscurity.  Harrison's  victory  was  complete. 
The  whole  country  resounded  with  his  praises. 
Congress  gave  him  and  Sbelby  the  thanks  of 
the  nation  and  each  a  gold  medal.  At  the 
battle  of  the  Thames  six  brass  cannons  taken 
from  Hull  at  Detroit  were  recovered,  on  two  of 
which  were  eugiaved  the  words  '*  Surrendered 
by  Bnrgoyne  at  Saratoga."  These  may  now  be 
seen  at  West  Point,  on  the  Hudson.  The  loss 
in  this  short  but  decisive  battle  is  not  exactly 
known.  It  lasted  only  about  fifteen  minutes. 
The  Americans  lost  about  45  killed  and  wound- 
ed ;  the  BritiHli  44,  besides  600  made  prisoners. 
Han-ison  had  recovered  all  that  Hull  bad  lost. 
He  had  gained  much.  He  had  subdued  western 
Canada,  broken  up  the  Indian  Confederacy,  and 
ended  the  war  on  the  northwestern  border  of  the 
Union.  The  frontier  being  secured,  Harrison 
dismissed  a  greater  portion  of  the  volunteers. 
Leaving  General  Cass  (whom  he  had  appointed 
civil  and  military  governor  of  Michigan)  in 
command  of  a  garrison  at  Detroit,  c<»mi)08ed  of 
1000  regulars,  he  proceeded  (Oct.  23)  with  the 
remainder  of  his  troops  to  Niagara,  to  Join  the 
**Anny  of  the  Centre.*'  For  some  unexplained 
reason  General  Armstrong,  the  Secretary  of  War, 
treated  Harrison  so  badly  that  the  latter  left  the 
army,  and  the  country  was  deprived  of  his  valu- 
able services  at  a  most  critical  time. 

Thankagiving-day  in  New  England,  Oia- 
OiN  OF.  In  the  autumn  of  1621  Governor  Brad- 
foi^il  sent  out  four  men  to  gather  game,  so  that 
the  whole  colpny  might  "  rejoice  together,"  af- 
ter they  had  garnered  the  fruits  of  their  labors. 
The  following  year  (1622),  at  the  same  season, 
after  the  abundant  harvest  was  collected,  the 
colonists  assembled,  and,  as  an  old  chronicle 
says,  **  solemnized  a  day  of  thanksgiving  unto 
the  Lord."  Another  account  says  that  Massa- 
soit  and  his  court  were  invited  to  participate  in 
the  rejoicing8,  and  that  they  remained  three 
days,  feasting  on  venison. 

Thanksgiving -days.  The  first  recorded 
public  thanksgiving,  appointed  by  authority, 
in  America,  was  proclaimed  in  Massachusetts 
Bay,  in  1631.  Owing  to  the  great  scarcity  of 
provihions  and  conscfiuent  menace  of  starvation, 
the  22d  of  February  was  appointed  to  be  ob- 
served as  a  fast-day.  Before  that  time  a  long- 
expected  vessel  arrived,  laden  with  provisions, 
and  the  fast -day  was  changed  into  one  of 
thanksgiving.  The  practice  was  sometimes  ob- 
served in  New  Netherland.  Governor  Kieft  pro- 
claimed a  public  thanksgiving,  to  be  held  in 
February,  1644,  on  account  of  a  victory  over  the 
Indians  ;  and  again,  in  1645,  because  of  the  con- 
clusion of  peace.  {See  Kieft f  JViUiam.)  Thanks- 
givings and  fasts,  somotinies  general  and  some- 
times partial,  were  appointed  in  the  several  col- 
onies, and  early  in  the  war  for  independence  the 


Continental  Coogreas  adopted  the  practice.  The 
days  appointed  during  the  war  were  as  follows : 
Thur«h»y,  July  20, 1775 ;  Friday,  May  17, 1776 ; 
and  another,  to  be  fixed  by  the  several  states, 
ordered  by  resolution,  Dec.  11, 1776;  Wednesday, 
April  22, 1778 ;  Thursday,  May  6, 1779 ;  Wedmi- 
day,  April  6, 1780 ;  Thursday,  May  3, 1781 ;  Thurs- 
day, April  25, 17S2,  These  eight  several  appoint- 
ments of  thanksgiving -days  were  made  by  the 
Continental  Congress,  in  the  form  of  recommen- 
dations to  the  executive  heads  of  the  several 
state  governments,  reciting  the  occasion  which 
prompted  the  observance.  With  only  one  ex- 
ception, Congress  sns])ended  business  on  the 
days  appointed  for  thanksgiving.  Washington 
issued  a  proclamation  for  a  general  thanksgiv- 
ing by  the  Continental  army  on  Thursday,  Dec. 
18, 1777 ;  and  again,  at  Valley  Foi^,  May  7, 1778. 
As  President,  Washington  appointed  Thnrsday, 
Nov.  26,  1789,  a  day  for  general  thanksgiving 
throughout  the  Union ;  also  Thursday,  Feb.  19, 
1795.  Successive  Presidents  of  the  United  States 
were  moved  to  do  likewise,  from  time  to  time. 
The  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  revised  (1789)  for 
the  use  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in 
America,  directs  the  first  Thursday  of  Novem- 
ber (unless  another  day  be  appointed  by  the 
civil  anthorities)  ^^  to  be  observed  as  a  day  of 
thanksgiving  to  Almighty  God  for  the  fruits  of 
the  earth,"  etc.  In  New  England,  es]iecial1y,  a 
day  of  thanksgiving  has  been  annually  celebrat- 
ed for  a  century  and  more,  and  ma4le  the  occa- 
sion for'family  reunions.  The  custom  gradual- 
ly extended  to  other  states,  and  for  several.years 
the  President  of  the  United  States  has  issued  a 
proclamation  for  a  day  of  public  thanksgiving 
throughout  the  Union — usually  the  last  Thurs- 
day in  November — and  the  state  execnti  ves  have 
chosen  the  same  day,  so  that  the  custom  is  now 
general  in  all  parts  of  the  Republic.  Thanks- 
giving-day is  now  a  legal  holiday. 

Thanksgiving,  First  National  0789).  A 
few  days  before  the  mljonnmient  of  Congress 
(September,  1789),Elias  Boudinot,a  Representa- 
tive, moved,  in  the  House,  that  the  President  lie 
requested  to  recommend  a  day  of  public  thanks- 
giving and  prayer  to  be  obser\'ed  by  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  in  acknowledgment  of  the 
many  signal  favors  of  Almighty  God,  and  es- 
pecially his  affording  them  the  op}>ortunity, 
peaceably,  to  establish  a  constitution  of  govern- 
ment for  their  safety  and  happiness.  Roger 
Sherman,  of  Connecticut,  supported  the  motion. 
Cavillers  were  ready  to  oppose  it.  JBdanus 
Burke,  of  South  Carolina,  did  not  like  this 
"mimicking"  European  customs;  and  Tucker, 
of  Virginia,  intimated  that  it  might  be  as  well 
to  wait  for  some  experience  of  the  effects  of  the 
Constitution  before  returning  thanks  fur  it;  be- 
sides, he  thought  the  question  ought  to  be  left 
to  the  state  authorities.  In  spite  of  these  ob- 
jections, the  motion  was  carried,  and  Washing- 
ton issued  a  proclamation  accordingly  (Oct.  3, 
1789),  appointing  as  Thanksgiving-day  Nov.  26 
succeeding.     (See  Thanksgiving-dajft,) 

Thanksgiving,  Proclamation  for  (1863). 
The  friends  of  the  Union  felt  that  in  the  victory 
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at  Gettysburg  the  tarning-point  in  the  war  had 
been  reached;  that  the  victory  there  and  at 
Vicksbnrg  (which  see)  were  sure  prophecies  of 
the  ultimate,  and  perhaps  speedy,  suppression 
of  the  rebellion.  The  President  of  the  United 
States,  as  the  representative  of  the  government, 
in  a  proclamation  (July  15, 1863),  recommended 
the  people  to  set  apart  the  6th  of  August  to  be 
"  observe<l  as  a  day  for  national  thanksgiving, 
praise,  and  prayer"  to  Almighty  God  "for  the 
wonderful  things  he  had  done  in  the  nation's 
behalf,  and  to  invoke  the  influence  of  his  Holy 
Spirit  to  subdue  the  anger  which  has  produced 
and  so  long  sustained  a  needless  and  cruel  re- 
bellion ;  to  change  the  hearts  of  the  insurgents ; 
to  guide  the  councils  of  the  government  with 
wisdom  adequate  to  so  great  a  national  emer- 
gency; and  to  visit  with  tender  care  and  con- 
solation, throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
our  land,  all  those  who,  through  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  marches,  voyages,  battles,  and  sieges, 
had  been  brought  to  suffer  in  mind,  body,  or  es- 
tate; and,  finally,  to  lead  the  whole  nation, 
through  paths  of  repentance  and  submission  to 
the  Divine  Will,  back  to  the  perfect  enjoyment 
of  union  and  fraternal  peace." 

Thatcher,  Henky  Knox,  a  grandson  of  Gen- 
eral Knox,  was  born  at  Thomaston,  Me.,  May  26, 
1806.  He  entered  the  navy  in  1823 ;  was  ma<le 
captain  in  1831,  and  commodore  in  July,  1862. 
In  1862-63  he  commanded  the  Mediterranean 
squadron,  and  was  in  command  of  the  steam- 
frigate  Color€uU),  of  the  North  Atlantic  squadron, 
in  both  attacks  on  Fort  Fisher.  He  afterwards 
commanded  the  West  Gulf  squadron,  and  assist- 
ed General  Canby  in  the  re<lnction  of  Mobile. 
On  May  10, 1865,  Thatcher  received  the  surren- 
der of  the  Confederate  naval  forces  at  Mobile 
and  on  the  Alahania  River.  In  July,  1866,  he 
was  made  rear- admiral,  and  retired  in  May, 
1868. 

Thayer,  Simeon,  was  bom  at  Mendon,  Mass., 
April  30, 1737 ;  died  at  Cumberland,  R.  I.,  Oct. 
14, 1800.  In  1756  he  served  with  the  Rhode  Isl- 
and troops  in  the  French  and  Indian  War,  and 
the  next  year  in  the  Massachusetts  line,  under 
Colonel  Frye  and  Rogers  the  Ranger.  He  was 
taken  prisoner  in  1757  at  Fort  William  Henry. 
He  accompanied  Arnold  in  his  famous  expedi- 
tion to  Quebec  (1775),  and  was  made  prisoner; 
but  was  exchanged  in  July,  1777,  and  was  prom- 
inent in  the  defence  of  Red  Bank  and  Fort  Mif- 
flin, where  he  was  major.  He  was  wounded  in 
the  battle  of  Monmouth ;  served  in  New  Jersey 
in  1780,  and  in  1781  retired  from  the  service.  He 
left  a  Journal  of  the  Invasion  of  Canada  in  1775, 
which  was  published  in  1867. 

Thayer,  Sylvanps,  LL.D.,  was  bom  at  Brain- 
.  tree,  Mass.,  Jnne  19,  1785 ;  died  there,  Sept.  7, 
1871.  He  gra^luated  at  Dartmouth  College  in 
1807  and  at  West  Point  in  1808,  entering  the 
corps  of  engineers.  He  was  chief-engineer  of 
Dearborn's  army  in  1812,  and  of  Hampton's  di- 
vision in  1813.  He  was  chief-engineer  in  the  de- 
fence of  Norfolk,  Va.,  in  1814.  In  1815  he  was 
sent  with  Colonel  McRae  to  Belgium  and  France 
to  examine  the  fortifications  there;  and  from 


1817  to  1833  he  was  superintendent  at  West 
Point,  and  established  the  academy*  on  its  pres- 
ent exalted  basis.  In  1838  he  was  made  lien- 
tenant-colonel,  and  from  1833  to  1857  was  con' 
str noting  engineer  of  the  defences  of  Boston 
harbor,  and  temporary  chief  of  the  engineer 
corps  from  1857  to  1859.  He  was  commissioned 
colonel  in  March,  186:{,  breveted  brigadier -gen- 
eral in  May,  and  resigned  June  1. 

The  Fields,  Pubuc  Mbetinq  in.  The  space 
now  occupied  by  the  Post-ofl9ce,  City  Hall,  and 
City  Hall  Park,  in  New  York  city,  was  in  the  out- 
skirts of  the  town  at  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, and  was  called  "  The  Fields."  There,  af- 
ter the  organization  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty  (1765), 
public  meetings  of  citizens  were  held  under  their 
direction.  The  first  of  these  of  much  note  was 
in  the  middle  of  December,  1769,  when  one  thou- 
sand four  hundred  people  were  gathered  there, 
summoned  by  a  handbill  distributed  over  the 
city,  addressed  **  to  the  betrayed  inhabitants  of 
the  city  and  colony  of  New  York,'*  and  signed 
*'A  Son  of  Liberty.''  It  was  inspired  by  an  act 
of  the  Provincial  Assembly,  which  provided  an 
indirect  method  of  cheating  the  people  into  a 
compliance  with  the  Mutiny  Act  and  the  Quar- 
tering Act.  It  was  the  issuing  of  bills  of  ci-edit, 
on  the  security  of  the  province,  to  the  amount 
of  $700,000,  to  be  loaned  to  the  people,  and 
the  interest  to  be  applied  to  defraying  the  ex- 
penses of,  ostensibly,  the  colonial  government, 
but  really  for  ifiaintaining  troops  in  the  province 
— a  monster  bank  without  checks.  This  money 
scheme  was  denounced  in  the  handbill  as  a  cov- 
ering to  wickedness,  as  a  virtual  approval  of 
the  revenue  acts,  and  that  it  was  intended  to 
distract  and  divide,  and  so  to  weaken,  the  colo- 
nies. It  hinted  at  a  corrupt  coalition  between 
acting  Governor  Colden  and  the  powerful  James 
De  Lancey,  and  called  upon  the  Assembly  to 
repudiate  the  act  concocted  by  this  combina- 
tion. It  closed  with  a  summons  of  the  inhabi- 
tants to  the  Fields  the  next  day,  Monday,  Dec. 
17.  The  people  were  harangued  by  young  John 
Lamb,  an  active  Son  of  Liherty,  a  prosperous 
merchant,  and  vigorous  writer.  Swayed  by  his 
eloquence  and  logic,  the  meeting,  by  unanimous 
vote,  condemned  the  obnoxious  action  of  the 
Assembly.  They  embodied  their  sentiments  in 
a  communication  to  the  Assembly  borne  by  sev- 
en leading  Sons  of  Liberty.  In  that  house,  where 
the  leaven  of  Toryism  was  then  working,  the 
handbill  was  pmnonnced  an  'Mnfamons  and 
scandalous  libel,"  and  a  reward  was  offered  for 
the  author.  The  frightened  printer  of  the  hand- 
bill gave  the  name  of  Alexander  McDougall  (af- 
terwards General  McDongall).  He  was  indicted 
for  libel,  and  imprisoned  fourteen  weeks,  when 
he  gave  bail.  He  was  arraigned,  and  for  the 
nature  of  his  answer  to  the  indictment  (months 
afterwaixls)  was  again  imprisoned,  and  treated 
by  the  patriots  as  a  martyr.  In  February,  1771, 
he  was  released,  and  this  was  the  end  of  the 
drama  in  ^^The  Fields"  begun  in  December, 
1769. 

The  Prophet  (Elkswatawa),  brother  of  Te- 
cum tha,  was  born  at  Piqua,  the  seat  of  the 
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Piqna  clan  of  tlie  SbawnoeM,  abont  four  milee 
north  of  Springfield,  O.  He  was  a  shrewd  de- 
ceiver of  bis  people  by  means  of  pretended  vis- 
ions and  powers  of  divination.    By  harangues 


TiUB  ft'Kumjtr. 

he  excited  the  superstition  of  the  Indians;  and 
such  became  his  fame  as  a  ^^  medicine-man/'  or 
prophet,  that  large  numbers  of  men,  women,  and 
children  of  the  forest  came  long  diHtances  to  see 
this  oracle  of  the  Great  Spirit,  who  they  be- 
lieved could  work  miracles.  His  features  were 
ugly.  He  had  lost  one  eye  in  his  youth,  and,  ow- 
ing to  dissipation,  he  api>eared  much  older  than 
his  brother  Tecumtha.  The  latter  was  really 
an  able  man,  and  used  this  brother  as  his  tool. 
The  Prophet  lost  the  confidence  of  his  people 
by  the  events  of  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe.    On 


BIRTirPLACK  OF  TECUMTHA   AXD  TUK  PROPHBT. 

the  evening  before  the  battle  the  demagogue, 
surrounded  by  his  dupes,  prepared  for  treachery 
and  murder.  He  brought  out  a  pretended  magic 
bowl.  In  one  hand  he  held  a  "sacred  torch," 
in  the  other  a  string  of  "  holy  beans,"  which 
were  accounted  miraculous  in  their  efiects.  His 
followers  were  all  required  to  touch  this  talis- 
man and  be  made  invulnerable,  and  then  to 


take  an  oath  to  exterminate  the  lude- faces. 
When  this  was  accomplished  the  Prophet  went 
through  a  long  series  of  incantations  and  mys- 
tical movements;  then,  turning  to  his  highly 
excited  band — about  seven  hundred  in  number 
—  he  told  them  that  the  time  to  attack  the 
white  men  had  come.  "  They  are  in  yonr  pow- 
er," he  said,  holding  up  the  holy  beans  as  a  re- 
minder of  their  oath.  "  Tbey  sleep  now,  and 
will  never  awake.  The  Qreat  Spirit  will  give 
liglit  to  us  and  darkness  to  the  white  men. 
Their  bullets  shall  not  harm  us ;  your  weapons 
shall  be  always  fatal."  Tbeu  followed  war- 
songs  aud  dances,  until  the  Indians,  wrought 
up  to  a  perfect  frenzy,  rushed  forth  to  attack 
Harrison's  camp,  without  any  leaders.  Stealth- 
ily they  crept  through  the  long  grass  of  the 
prairie  in  the  deep  gloom,  intending  to  sur- 
round their  enemy's  position,  kill  the  sentineLi, 
rush  into  the  camp,  and  massacre  all.  The  re- 
sult of  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe  (^hich  see) 
caused  the  Indians  to  doubt  his  inspiration  by 
the  Great  Spirit.  They  covered  him  with  re- 
proaches, when  he  cunningly  told  them  that  his 
predictions  concerning  the  battle  had  failed  be- 
cause his  wife  had  touched  the  sacred  vessels 
and  broken  the  charm.  Even  Indian  supersti- 
tion and  credulity  could  not  accept  that  trans- 
parent falsehood  for  an  excuse,  and  the  Prophet 
was  deserted  by  his  disappointed  foUttwers  and 
compelled  to  seek  refuge  among  the  Wyandots. 

Theatrical  Peifonnance,  First,  in  Boston. 
In  1750  a  tragedy  was  perfoi-med  at  the  British 
Cofiee-house  in  King  Street,  Boston, by  two yonug 
Englishmen,  assisted  by  some  young  men  of  the 
town.  The  pressure  for  entrance  to  the  novelty 
was  so  great  that  a  disturbance  arose,  which 
gave  the  authorities  reason  for  taking  measures 
for  the  suppression  of  such  perfonnances.  At 
the  next  session  of  the  Legislature  a  law  was 
made  prohibiting  theatrical  entertainments,  be- 
cause, as  it  was  expressed  in  the  preamble,  they 
tended  not  only  ''to  discourage  industry  and 
frugality,  but  likewise 
greatly  to  increase  ini- 
uiorality,  impiety,  and  a 
contempt  for  religion." 

Theatrical  Perfcrm- 
ances,  First,  ix  Ameri- 
ca. The  religious  excite- 
ment in  New  England 
(see  Keic  Lights)  had 
helped  to  deepen  the  fad- 
ing traces  of  rigid  Pu- 
ritanism.    Some  young 
Englishmen  and  Ameri- 
cans at  Boston  alarmed 
the  pious  people  by  get- 
ting up  at  a  cofiee-hoQse 
a  representation  of  Otway's  Orphan,     Some  un- 
toward circumstances  occurred  which  cause<l  the 
authorities  to  forthwith  pass  a  law  forbidding 
theatrical  performances  of  every  kind,  as  preju- 
dicial to  public  morals.    Regular  theatrical  per- 
formances were  introduced  into  America  soon 
afterwards,  when,  in  1752,  a  company  of  actors 
from  London,  led  by  William  and  Lewis  Hallam, 
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played  (a  part  of  them)  the  Beaua?  Stratagem  at 
Aunapolis.  Soon  afterwards  the  whole  hrought 
out  the  play  of  the  Merchant  of  Venice  at  Will- 
iamsburg, Va.  The  same  company  afterwards 
played  at  Philadelphia,  Perth  Am  boy,  New  York, 
and  Newport.  The  laws  exclnded  them  from 
Connecticut  and  Massachusetts. 

Theooraoy,  A,  Established  in  Massachu- 
setts.   At  the  General  Court  held  May  18, 1631, 
a  form  of  govemnieut  for  Massachusetts  was 
adopted  which  lasted  about  fifty  years.     No 
man  was  thereafter  to  be  admitted  a  freeman — 
that  is,  a  citizen  and  voter — unless  he  were  a 
member  of  some  colonial  church.    The  admis- '. 
sion  to  these  churches  was  so  difficult  that  not  | 
one  fourth  of  the  population  were  ever  members.  ^ 
The  system  of  government  then  adopted  inti- 1 
mately  blended  the  Church  and  the  State.    The 
magistrates  and  the  General  Court,  aided  by  the 
advice  of  the  Gospel  ministers,,  claimed  and  ex- ; 
ercised  supreme  control  in  spiritual  as  well  as 
in  temporal  mattera,  while  in  matters  purely  I 
temporal  the  ministers  were  always  to  be  con- 
suited. 

Theocracy  in  New  EnglancL  In  1631  the 
government  of  Massachusetts  was  made  a  the- ! 
ocracy.  In  May  of  that  year  the  General  Court , 
decreed  that  no  man  should  be  a  '^freeman'' — a ' 
citizen  and  vot-er — unless  he  were  a  member  of 
some  colonial  church.  To  become  such  was  to 
submit  to  the  most  rigid  tests  of  his  purity  of 
life  and  his  orthodoxy  in  religion.  The  magis- 
trates and  General  Court  were  aided  by  the 
clergy,  and  they  jointly  exercised  a  supreme 
control  in  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  matters. 
The  clergy  were  always  consulted  in  matters 
purely  temporal.  They  were  maintained  at  the 
public  expense,  for  which  the  people  were  taxed ; 
and  by  the  joint  influence  of  the  clergy  and 
magistrates  many  severe  laws  were  enacted, 
sumptuary  and  otherwise.  Men  were  whipped, 
their  ears  were  cropped,  or  they  were  banished, 
for  '^  slandering  the  government  or  the  churches, 
or  for  writiug  letters  in  disparagement  of  the 
authorities  in  Church  and  State.''  The  system 
of  manners  during  the  reign  of  this  tyrannous 
theocracy  was  very  austere.  Gravity  was  a  sign 
of  holiness;  all  amusemeuts  were  proscribed; 
gayety  seemed  to  be  regarded  as  sin ;  religious 
lectures  on  week-days  were  so  frequent  that 
their  atteudauce  imposed  a  heavy  burden  ou 
the  industi*y  of  the  people,  who  went  from  town 
to  town  to  hear  them.  There  was  a  rigid  fast 
in  spring,  answering  to  Lent,  aud  a  thanksgiv- 
ing at  the  close  of  autumn.  The  observance 
of  Christmas  and  other  holidays  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  aud  English  churches  was  denounced, 
aud  came  to  be  regarded  by  the  people  as  idol- 
atrous. Even  the  eating  of  mince -pies  on 
Christmas  was  discontinued.  This  tyrannous 
theocracy  prevailed  in  Massachusetts  with  in- 
creasing strength  for  full  fifty  years,  until  the 
chain  was  gradually  removed  by  enlightenment. ' 
^'  It  seemed  like  an  attempt  to  establish  a  vast 
Puritan  monastery,  with  freedom  ouly  in  marry- ' 
ing  and  money-making.'' 


Thirteen  United  Coloniee^  The.    This  was. 


the  style  assnmed  for  the  Union  on  the  reas- 
sembling of  the  Continental  Congress,  Sept.  13, 
1775,  delegates  from  Georgia  having  been  ad- 
mitted and  taken  their  seats.  This  was  the 
style  ontil  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
when  it  was  changed  to  ^^  The  United  States  of 
America." 

Thirteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitii- 
tion,  The.  In  his  annual  message  (Dec.  6, 1864), 
President  Lincoln  urged  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  concur  with  the  Senate  in  the 
adoption  of  an  amendment  to  the  national  Con- 
stitution for  prohibiting  slavery  in  the  Republic 
forever.  The  Senate  had  adopted  it  (April  8, 
1864)  at  the  preceding  session  by  a  vote  of  thir- 
ty-eight to  six.  On  the  31st  of  January,  1865, 
the  House  adopted  the  amendment  by  a  vote  of 
one  hundred  aud  nineteen  against  fifty-six.  The 
amendment  was  first  submitted  to  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Henderson,  of  Missouri,  Jan.  11,  1864 ; 
subsequently  submitted  to  the  action  of  the  sev- 
eral state  legislatures ;  and  on  Dec.  18, 1865,  the 
Secretary  of  State  officially  announced  its  rati- 
fication. The  amendment  is  as  follows:  ''Ar- 
ticle XIII.  Section  1.  Neither  slavery  nor  in- 
voluntary servitude,  except  as  a  punishment  for 
crime,  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly 
convicted,  shall  exist  within  the  United  States, 
or  any  place  subject  to  their  Jurisdiction.  Sec- 
tion 2.  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this 
article  by  appropriate  legislation.'' 

Thirty -cdzth  Congress,  The.  The  meeting 
of  the  Thirty -sixth  Congress,  iu  its  last  ses- 
sion (December,  1860),  was  looked  forward  to 
with  deep  anxiety  by  all  Americans.  The  an- 
nual message  of  President  Buchanan  disappoint- 
ed the  people.  It  was  so  timid  aud  indecisive 
that  the  friends  and  foes  of  the  Union  spoke 
lightly  of  it.  It  favored  tbe  views  of  the  Seces- 
sionists to  a  degree  that  gave  the  friends  of  the 
Union  cause  for  anxiety,  but  it  fell  so  much 
short  of  the  demands  of  the  Secessionists  that 
some  of  them  spoke  scornfully.  Senator  Jefier- 
son  Davis  spoke  of  it  as  having  **  the  character- 
istics of  a  diplomatic  paper,  for  diplomacy  is  * 
said  to  abhor  certaiuty,  as  nature  abhors  a  vac- 
num,  and  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  man  to  reach 
any  conclusion  from  that  message."  Senator 
Hale,  of  New  Hampshire,  said  that  if  he  under- 
stood the  message  on  the  subject  of  secession,  it 
was  this:  '^ South  Carolina  has  Just  cause  for 
seceding  from  tbe  Union ;  that  is  the  first  prop- 
osition. The  second  is  that  she  has  no  right  to 
secede.  The  third  is  that  we  have  no  right  to 
prevent  her  fi-om  seceding.  He  goes  ou  to  rep- 
resent that  this  is  a  great  and  i>owerful  conn- 
try,  and  that  a  state  has  no  right  to  secede 
from  it ;  but  the  ]iower  of  the  country,  if  I  un- 
derstand the  President,  consists  in  what  Dick- 
ens makes  the  English  constitution  to  be  —  a 
power  to  do  nothing  at  all.  ...  He  has  failed 
to  look  the  thing  in  the  face.  He  has  acted  like 
the  ostrich,  which  hides  her  head,  and  thereby 
thinks  to  avoid  danger."  With  no  finger-post 
to  guide  tbem  to  definite  action.  Congress  open- 
ed the  business  of  the  session.  Tbe  Attorney- 
general  (Black,  of  Pennsylvania)  had  infused 
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into  the  message  the  only  portion  that  pleased 
tbe  Secessionists — namely,  the  assertion  that  the 
national  government  possessed  no  power  to  co- 
erce a  state  into  submission  iu  case  of  rebellion. 
Patriotic  men  hod  'watched  with  intense  inter- 
est for  a  few  weeks  the  rising  waves  of  rebell- 
ion, and  instinctively  drew  the  marked  line  of 
distinction  between  Jackson  and  Buchanan  un- 
der similar  circumstances.  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  open  declarations  of  disnniou 
sentiments  were  made  at  the  beginning.  In  the 
Senate  also  Senator  Clingmau  boldly  avowed 
the  intention  of  the  slave-labor  states  to  revolt. 
**I  tell  those  gentlemen  [bis  political  oppo- 
nents] iu  perfect  frankness  that,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, not  only  will  a  number  of  states  secede  in 
the  next  sixty  days,  but  some  of  the  other  states 
are  holding  on  merely  to  see  if  proper  guaran- 
tees can  be  obtained.  We  have  in  North  Caro- 
lina only  two  cousiderable  parties :  the  absolute 
submissionists  are  too  small  to  be  called  a  par- 
ty." After  demanding  "  guaran tees "  and  "  con- 
cessions," he  broadly  intimated  that  no  conces- 
sions would  satisfy  the  South ;  that  a  dissolution 
of  the  Uuion  was  at  hand.  He  was  opposed  to 
free  debate  on  the  subject,  and  said  that  a  sena- 
tor from  Texas  had  told  him  that  a  good  many  free 
debaters  "  were  hanging  up  by  the  trees  iu  that 
country."  Tbe  venerable  Senator  Crittenden, 
of  Kentucky,  arose  and  rebuked  Cliuginan,  aud 
said :  **  I  rise  here  to  express  the  hope,  and  that 
alone,  that  tbe  bad  example  of  the  gentleman 
will  not  be  followed."  lie  also  expressed  the 
hope  that  there  was  not  a  senator  present  who 
was  not  willing  to  yield  and  compromise  much 
for  the  sake  of  the  government  and  the  Union." 
Mr.  Crittenden's  mild  rebuke  and  earnest  appeal 
to  the  patriotism  of  the  Senate  wei-e  met  by 
more  scornful  words  from  other  senators,  iu 
which  the  speakers  seemed  to  emulate  each 
other  in  the  utterance  of  seditious  words.  Sen- 
ator Hale  replied  with  stinging  words  to  Cliiig- 
mau's  remarks,  which  aroused  the  anger  of  the 
Secessionists.  He  had  said,  *'The  plaiu,  true 
way  is  to  look  this  thing  in  the  face — see  where 
we  are."  The  disunionists  thought  so  too,  and 
oast  off  all  disguise,  especially  Senator  Iverson, 
of  Georgia,  and  Wigfall,  of  Texas.  The  former 
answered  that  tbe  slave-labor  states  intended  to 
revolt.  "  We  intend  to  go  out  of  this  Union," 
he  said.  **  1  speak  what  I  believe,  that,  before 
the  4th  of  March,  five  of  the  Southern  States 
will  have  declared  their  independence."  He 
referred  to  the  patriotic  govenior  of  Texas 
(Houston)  as  a  hinderance  to  the  secession  of 
that  state,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  ''some 
Texan  Brutus  will  arise  to  rid  his  country  of  the 
hoary-headed  incubus  that  stands  between  the 
peo]>le  and  their  sovereign  will."  He  said  that 
in  the  next  twelve  months  there  would  be  a 
confederacy  of  Southern  States,  with  a  govern- 
ment in  operation,  of  "the  greatest  prosperity 
and  power  that  the  world  has  ever  seen."  He 
declared  that  if  war  should  ensue  the  South 
would  "welcome"  the  North  "  with  bloody  hands 
to  hospitable  graves."  Windfall  uttered  similar 
sentiments  in  a  coarser  manner,  declaring  that 
cotton  was  king.     "  You  dare  not  make  war  on 


cotton,"  he  exclaimed ;  "  no  power  oo  earth  dare 
make  war  on  cotton."  He  said  South  Caruliua 
was  about  to  secede,  and  that  she  would  send  a 
minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  United  States, 
and  when  his  credentials  should  be  deuied 
she  would  "assert  the  sovereignty  of  her  soil, 
and  it  will  be  maintained  at  the  point  of  the 
baycmet."  In  the  House  of  Representatives  Se- 
cessionists were  equally  bold.  W^heu  Mr.  Bote- 
ler,  of  Virginia,  pivposed  by  resolation  to  refer 
so  nincb  of  the  President's  message  as  related  to 
the  great  question  before  the  House  to  a  com- 
mittee of  one  from  each  state  (thirty-three),  the 
members  from  the  slave-labor  states  refused  to 
vote.  "  I  do  not  vote,"  eaid  Singleton,  of  Mis- 
sissippi, "  because  I  have  not  been  sent  here  to 
make  any  compromise  or  patch  up  existing  dif- 
ficulties. The  snbject  will  be  decided  by  a  con- 
vention of  the  people  of  my  state."  They  ail 
virtually  avoweil  their  determination  to  thwart 
all  legislation  in  the  direction  of  compromise  or 
conciliation.  The  motion  for  the  committee  of 
thirty-three  was  adopted,  and  it  became  the  re- 
cipient of  a  large  number  of  suggestions,  reso- 
lutions, and  propositions  offered  in  the  House 
for  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  most  of 
them  looking  to  concessions  to  the  demands  of 
the  slave  interest.  There  was  such  an  earnest 
desire  for  peace  that  the  people  of  the  free-labor 
states  were  ready  to  make  all  reasonable  sacri- 
fices for  its  sake.  In  the  Senate  a  committee  of 
thirteen  was  appointed  to  consider  the  condition 
of  the  country  and  report  some  plan,  by  amend- 
ments to  tbe  Constitution  or  otherwise,  for  its 
pacification.  Senator  Crittenden  offered  a  se- 
ries of  amendmen  ts  and  Joint  resolutions.  These 
did  not  meet  with  favor  on  either  side.  On  re- 
ceiving news  of  the  passage  of  tbe  ordinance  of 
secession  by  South  Carolina,  her  two  remaining 
representatives  (Boyce  and  Ashmun)  left  the 
House  of  Repi^esentatives  and  returneil  home. 
Early  in  January  the  proceedings  of  a  secret 
caucus  of  Southern  members  of  Congress  was 
revealed,  %Yhich  showed  that  they  should  remain 
in  Congress  until  its  close  to  prevent  means  be- 
ing adopted  by  the  government  for  its  own  se- 
curity, and  that  the  movements  in  the  South 
were  principally  directed  by  secession  members 
in  Congress.  These  revelations  astonished  and 
alarmed  tbe  people,  for  the  President,  iu  a  mes- 
sage on  Jan.  8, 1861,  had  nttered  a  sort  of  cry  of 
despair.  The  disunionists  iu  Congress  became 
more  and  more  bold  and  defiant.  Senator Tpombs, 
of  Georgia,  declared  himself  a  rebel.  The  two 
great  committees  labored  in  vain.  Towards  the 
middle  of  January',  Hunter,  of  Virginia,  aud 
Seward,  of  New  York,  in  able  speeches,  fore- 
shadowed the  determination  of  the  Secession- 
ists and  the  Unionists.  During  January  the 
disloyal  members  of  Congress  began  to  with- 
draw, and  early  in  February,  1861,  tbe  national 
Legislature  had  heard  the  last  disloyal  word 
spoken,  for  tbe  Secessionists  had  left.  Thence- 
forward, to  the  end  of  the  session  (March  4, 
1861),  Union  men  were  left  free  to  act  iu  Cou- 
gresM  iu  tbe  pi-eparation  of  measures  f<»r  the  sal- 
vation of  tbe  Republic.  The  prtKeedings  of  the 
Thirty-sixth  Congress  had  revealed  to  the  comi- 
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try  its  great  peril,  aud  action  was  taken  accord- 
ingly. 

Thomaa,  George  Henry,  was  bom  in  South- 
ampton County,  Va.,  July  31, 1816 ;  died  in  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  March  28, 1870.  He  graduated 
;\t  West  Point  in  1840,  and  entered  the  Artillery. 
He  served  in  the  Seminole  War ;  was  with  Gen- 
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eral  Taylor  in  the  war  against  Mexico ;  and 
again  fouglit  the  Seminoles  in  Florida  in  1849- 
50.  From  1851  to  1854  he  was  Instructor  of 
Artillery  at  West  Point,  and  was  made  major 
of  cavalry  in  May,  1855.  From  1856  to  1860  he 
served  in  Texas,  and  in  a  fight  with  Indians 
near  the  Brazos  River  was  wounded.  He  was 
made  colonel  of  the  Fifth  Cavali-y  (Colonel  Rob- 
ert £.  Lee's  regiment)  in  May,  1861 ;  and,  having 
served  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Upper  Potomac  a 
while,  was  made  brigadier-general  of  volunteers 
in  August.  From  November,  1861,  till  March, 
1882,  he  commanded  a  division  of  the  Army  of 
the  Ohio,  defeating  the  Confederates  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Mill  Spring  (which  see)  in  January.  At 
Corinth,  Miss,  (which  see),  he  commanded  the 
right  wing  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  and 
was  second  in  command  of  the  Army  of  the 
Ohio  at  Perryville  in  October.  For  nearly  a 
year  from  November,  18(52,  he  commanded  the 
Fourteenth  Corps  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumber- 
land, doing  eminent  service  in  the  battles  of 
Stone*8  River  and  Chickamauga  (which  see). 
In  October,  1863,  he  was  placed  in  command  of 
the  Department  and  Army  of  the  Cumberland, 
and  was  made  brigadier-general  United  States 
Army.  He  was  in  the  battle  of  Missionaries' 
Ridge  (which  see),  and  did  signal  service  in  the 
Atlanta  campaign,  when  he  took  post  at  Nash- 
ville and  defended  Tennessee  against  the  inva- 
sion of  Hood.  (See  Franklin^  Battle  off  and  Xash- 
villCj  Battle  of.)  For  this  service  he  was  made 
major-general  in  the  United  States  Army  and  re- 
ceived the  thanks  of  Congress,  aud  from  the  Leg- 
islature of  Tennessee  thanks  and  a  gold  medal. 
In  February,  1868,  he  was  offered  the  brevet  of 
lieutenant-general  by  President  Johnson,  but 
he  declined  to  receive  it.  General  Thomas's 
father  was  of  Welsh  descent,  and  his  mother 
was  descended  from  a  Huguenot.     On  Nov.  19, 


1879,  an  exquisitely  wrought  equestrian  statue 
of  General  Thomas,  in  design  and  execution,  by 
J. Q.  A.Ward,  was  unveiled  at  the  national  cap- 
ital, with  very  imposing  ceremonies  —  such  as 
had  never  been  seen  there  before. 

Thomas,  Isaiah,  LL.D.,  printer  and  author, 
was  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Jan.  19, 1749 ;  died  at 
Worcester,  Mass.,  April  4, 1831.  He  was  appren- 
ticed to  a  printer  seven  years,  and  started  bus- 
iness for  himself  in  Newburyport,  Mass.,  when 
he  was  eighteen  years  of  age.  In  1770  he  trans- 
ferred his  printing  establishment  to  Boston, 
and  on  July  17, 1771,  began  the  publication  of 
the  Massachusetts  Spy^  which  became  the  cham- 
pion of  the  colonies  contending  for  right  and 
justice.  The  government  tried  to  suppress 
it,  but  in  vain.  After  the  skirmish  at  Lex- 
ington (April  19, 1775)  he  transferred  his  print- 
ing establishment  to  Worcester,  where  he  con- 
tinued to  publish  the  Spy  until  1801,  when  it 
was  continued  by  his  son  from  that  time  until 
1819.  Euterprising  in  business,  he  established 
a  book -store  in  Boston  in  1788  with  Mr.  An- 
drews, and  they  established  branches  of  their 
publishing  business  in  various  places.  They 
published  the  Massachusetts  Magazine  from  1789 
to  1796,  and  the  New  England  Almanac  forty- two 
years — ^from  1775.  For  many  years  the  Bibles 
and  school-books  used  in  the  English  colonies, 
and  in  the  States  afterwards,  were  issued  from 
Thomases  press  at  Worcester.  He  printed  sev- 
eral editions  of  the  Bible.  In  1791  he  issued  a 
folio  edition,  with  copperplates,  and  another, 
in  quarto,  with  a  concordance;  in  1793  an  edi- 
tion in  octavo ;  and  in  1797  another  in  duo- 
decimo. Thomas  says  Isaac  Collins  printed,  at 
Trenton,  N.J.  (where  lie  was  state  printer),  "a 
handsome  and  very  correct  octavo  edition  of 
the  Bible.''  Collins  also  printed  a  quarto  edi- 
tion. (See  BiblCj  First  Editions  of  the^  Pnnt- 
ed  in  the  United  States.)  In  1812  Mr.  Thomas 
founded  the  ^*  American  Antiquarian  Society,'' 
at  Worcester;  provided  a  building  for  its  use 
on  his  grounds ;  gave  it  between  seven  and 
eight  thousand  books  and  a  most  valuable  se- 
ries of  newspapers ;  aud  bequeathed  to  it  the 
land  on  whicli  the  hall  was  built.  He  also 
made  a  provision  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
library  and  museum  equal  to  about  ^24,000. 
Mr.  Thomas  wrote  and  published  (1810)  a  val- 
uable History  of  Printing.  A  revised  edition 
was  recently  published. 

Thomas^  John,  was  bom  at  Marshfield,  Mass., 
in  1725;  died  at  Chambly,  Canada,  June  2, 1776. 
He  was  a  practising  physician,  and  was  surgeon 
in  the  Provincial  army  sent  to  Nova  Scotia  in 
1746.  In  1747  he  was  on  Shirley's  medical  staff, 
and  in  1759  he  became  colonel  of  a  Provincial 
regiment.  He  commanded  a  regiment  under 
Amhei*st  and  Haviland  in  1760  in  the  capture 
of  Montreal.  Colonel  Thomas  was  one  of  the 
most  active  Sons  of  Liberty  in  Massachusetts; 
was  appointed  brigadier-general  by  Congress  in 
1775:  commanded  a  brigade  during  the  siege 
of  Boston  (see  Dorchester  Heights) ;  and  after  the 
evacuation  was  sent  to  take  command  of  the 
American  troops  in  Canada.     He  joined  the 
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anny  before  Quebec  May  1, 1776,  and  fonnd  the 
0iuall-pox  raging  among  the  troops,  of  which 
diseaae  he  died. 

Thomant  Lorritzo,  was  bom  at  New  Castle, 
Del.,  Oct.  26,  1804 ;  died  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
March  2, 1875.  He  graduated  at  West  Point  in 
1823;  served  in  the  Seminole  War  and  in  the 
war  with  Mexico ;  and  in  May,  1861,  was  made 
a^utant- genera],  with  the  rank  of  brigadier- 
general,  which  office  he  held  throughout  the 
Civil  War.  In  1863  he  successfully  organized 
troops  in  the  West.     He  resigned  Feb.  2, 1869. 

Thompaon,  Egbert,  was  bom  in  New  York, 
June  10,  1822,  and  entered  the  navy  in  1837. 
He  was  attached  to  the  South  Sea  Exploring 
Expedition  (which  see),  and  was  in  all  the  oper- 
ations of  the  home  squadron  in  the  war  with 
Mexico.  In  the  attacks  on  Fort  Donelson 
(which  see)  and  Island  Number  Ten  he  com- 
manded one  of  the  iron-clad  gunboats;  also  in 
the  attack  on  Confederate  "rams"  near  Fort 
Pillow.  He  commanded  the  steamer  Commo- 
dore Macdonough  in  the  South  Pacific  squadron 
in  1866-67. 

Thompaon,  Jacob,  was  bom  in  Caswell 
County,  N.  C,  May  15,  1810,  and  graduated  at 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  iu  1831.  Ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1834,  he  began  the  practice 
of  law  in  Chickasaw  County,  Miss.,  in  1835.  He 
was  elected  to  Congress  in  1839,  and  remained 
in  that  body  until  1851.  For  several  years  he 
was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  ludian  Af- 
fairs, and  he  defended  his  a<lopted  state  when 
she  repudiated  her  bonds.  He  was  vehemeutly 
pro-slavery  in  his  feelings,  and  was  one  of  the 
most  active  diKUuionists  in  his  state  many  years 
before  the  Civil  War.  He  was  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  under  President  Buchanan,  but  resigned 
the  office  Jan.  7, 1861,  and  entered  warmly  into 
the  disunion  movements  that  ensued.  He  was 
Governor  of  MissinHippi  from  1862  to  1864,  and 
was  an  officer  in  the  Confederate  service.  (See 
Indian  Trust  Fund,  Robbery  of  the.) 

ThompsoD,  Sir  Benjamin.  (See  Rumford, 
Count,) 

Thompson,  Wiluam,  was  born  in  Ireland ; 
died  near  Carlisle,  Penn.,  Sept.  4,  1781.  He 
served  as  captain  of  Horse  in  the  French  and 
Indian  War,  and  after  the  a£fair  at  Lexington 
he  marched  to  Cambridge  as  colonel  of  a  regi- 
ment of  riflemen.  He  was  made  brigadier-gen- 
eral in  March,  1776,  and  succeeded  Lee  in  com- 
mand at  New  York.  In  April  he  was  ordered 
to  reinforce  Sullivan  in  Canada,  and  there  ha<l 
an  unfortunate  engagement  at  Three  Rivers 
(which  see),  where  he  was  made  prisoner.  He 
was  not  exchanged  for  two  years,  though  al- 
lowed to  go  to  Philadelphia  on  parole. 

Thomson,  Charles,  LL.D.,  Permanent  Sec- 
retary of  the  Continental  Congress,  was  born 
at  Derry,  Ireland,  Nov.  29,  1729 ;  died  at  Lower 
Merion,  Penn.,  Aug.  16,  1824.  He  landed  at 
New  Castle,  Del.,  with  his  three  sisters  in  1741, 
and  by  industry'  they  thrived.  Charles  was  ed- 
ucated by  the  fnmous  Dr.  Allison,  and  became 
teacher  iu  the  Friends'  school  at  New  Castle. 


Afterwards  making  his  home  in  Philadelphia, 
he  was  favored  with  the  friendship  of  Dr. 
Franklin,  and,  taking  an  interest  in  the  labors 
in  behalf  of  the  IndLans  by  the  Friendly  Asso- 
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ciation  (which  see),  he  attended  Indian  treaties. 
The  Delawares  adopted  him  with  a  name  which 
signified  **  one  who  speaks  the  tmth.''  As  he 
was  alighting  from  a  carriage  in  Philadelphia 
with  his  Quaker  bride — the  possessor  of  a  hand- 
some fortune — a  messenger  came  to  him  from 
the  Continental  Congress,  Just  assembled,  say- 
ing, "They  want  you  at  Carpenters*  Hall  to 
keep  the  minutes  of  their  proceedings,  as  yon 
are  very  expert  at  that  business."  Thomson 
complied,  and  he  served  in  that  capacity  al- 
most fifteen  years.  He  was  a  thorough  patriot, 
and  held  the  respect  and  confidence  of  all  his 
associates.  He  had  married,  at  the  age  of  forty- 
five,  Hanuah  Harrison,  aunt  of  President  Harri- 
son. Thomson  was  an  excellent  classical  schol- 
ar, and  made  a  translation  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments.  He  had  gathered  much  material 
for  a  history  of  the  Revolution,  but  it  was  never 
used. 

Thornton,  Matthew,  a  signer  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  was  bom  in  Ireland  in 
1714 ;  died  at  Newburyport,  Mass.,  June  24, 1803. 
In  early  life  he  came  to  America,  was  educated 
at  W^orcester,  and  became  a  }>bysician  iu  New 
Hampshire.  He  was  in  PepperelFs  expedition 
against  Louisburg  in  1745  as  a  snrgeou  ;  pre- 
sided over  the  New  Hampshire  Provincial  Con- 
vention in  1775 ;  and  was  a  short  time  a  dele- 
gate to  the  Continental  Congress,  taking  his 
seat  in  November,  1776,  when  he  signed  the 
great  declaration.  He  was  made  Chief-justice 
of  the  County  of  Hillsborough,  and  Judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  state.  He  was  in 
both  branches  of  the  Legislature,  and  iu  the 
Council  in  1785. 

Three  CompromiBes  of  the  Constitatioa 
Compromises  seemed  necessary  to  secure  a  ma- 
jority vote  for  the  national  Constitution.  These 
were — fii*st,  the  concession  to  the  smaller  states 
of  an  equal  representation  iu  the  Senate ;  sec- 
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ond,  to  the  slaveholders  the  counting  of  three 
fifths  of  the  slaves  in  determining  the  ratio  of 
representation ;  and,  third,  the  concession  to  the 
South  Carolina  rice  -  planters  of  twenty  years' 
continuance  of  the  African  slave-trade  as  an 
equivalent  for  the  nurestrioted  power  of  Con- 
gress to  enact  navigation  laws  that  would  favor 
Northern  merchants.  Fortunately  for  human- 
ity, the  term  for  perpetuating  the  slave-trade 
was  restricted  to  twenty  years.  (See  JSecords 
of  the  Fedeml  Convention.) 

Three  RivezB,  Battle  of.  When  a  large 
British  and  German  force  began  to  arrive  iu 
the  St.  Lawrence  (May,  1776)  the  Americans 
retreated  up  the  river  to  the  mouth  of  the 
SoreL  A  British  force  took  post  at  Three  Riv- 
ers. General  Sullivan  sent  General  Thompson 
with  Pennsylvania  troops,  led  by  St.  Clair, 
Wayne,  and  Irvine,  to  attack  the  British  there. 
Thompson  was  badly  beaten,  and  he  and  Ir- 
vine, with  one  hundred  aud  fifty  private  sol- 
diers, were  made  prisoners.  This  disaster  dis- 
couraged Sullivan,  and  he  was  compelled  to 
abandon  Canada. 

Threshing -maohines  have  almost  entirely 
superseded  the  use  of  the  flail  in  the  United 
States.  At  the  Paris  Exhibition  in  1855  the 
comparison  was  made  between  the  work  of  a 
flail  and  Pitt's  American  threshing-machine. 
In  an  hour  six  men  with  flails  threshed  thirty- 
six  litres  of  wheat.  In  the  same  time  the 
threshing-machine  threshed  out  seven  hundred 
and  forty  litres.  A  litre  is  about  two  and  one 
ninth  pints  wine  measure.  Threshing-machines 
were  rare  in  the  United  States  until  1835,  when 
American  inventors  made  great  improvements 
in  their  construction,  and  their  use  rapidly  in 
creased.  At  first  nothing  was  accomplished  but 
simple  ^Hbreshiug."  Then  came  an  invention 
for  "  separating ;"  and  this  was  followed  by  an 
apparatus  for  **  cleaning."  Now  the  grain  may 
be  threshed  and  prepared  for  market  by  a  single 
operation.  Both  horse  aud  steam  .power  are 
used  for  the  purpose,  and  the  saving  of  labor  is 
marvellous.  There  has  been  an  enormous  in- 
crease in  the  number  and  value  of  farm  imple- 
ments within  twenty-five  yeare.  The  value  of 
those  employed  in  the  United  States  in  1870  was 
$337,000,000.  In  1850  the  value  was  $152,000,000 
— an  increase  of  $185,000,000  in  twenty  years. 

Ticonderoga,  Capture  of  (1759).  Pitt  con- 
ceived a  magnificent  plan  for  the  campaign  of 
1759,  the  principal  feature  of  which  was  the 
conquest  of  all  Canada,  and  so  ending  the  puis- 
sance of  France  in  America.  Abercrombie,  who 
bad  been  unsuccessful,  was  superseded  by  Gen- 
eral Sir  Jeffrey  Amherst  in  the  command  of  the 
British  forces  in  America  in  the  spring  of  1759. 
The  new  commander  found  twenty  thousand 
Provincial  troops  at  his  disi>osal.  A  competent 
land  and  naval  force  was  sent  from  England  to 
co-operate  with  the  Americans.  The  plan  of 
operations  against  Canada  was  similar  to  that 
of  Phipps  and  Winthrop  in  1690.  A  power- 
ful land  and  naval  force,  under  General  James 
Wolfe,  were  to  ascend  the  St.  Lawrence  and  at- 
tack Quebec.     Another  forcC;  under  Amherst, 


was  to  drive  the  French  from  Lake  Champlain, 
seize  Montreal,  and  join  Wolfe  at  Quebec ;  and 
a  third  expedition,  under  General  Prideaux,  was 
to  capture  Fort  Niagara,  and  then  hasten  down 
Lake  Ontario  and  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Montreal. 
Amherst  appeared  before  Ticonderoga  (July  22, 
1759)  with  about  eleven  thousand  men.  The 
French  commander  had  Just  heard,  by  Indian 
runners,  of  the  arrival  of  Wolfe  before  Qnebec 
(June  27),  and  immediately  prepared  to  obey  a 
summons  to  surrender.  The  garrison  left  their 
outer  lines  on  the  23d  and  retired  within  the 
fort,  and  three  days  afterwards,  without  offer- 
ing any  resistance,  they  abandoned  that  also, 
partially  demolished  it,  and  fled  to  Crown  Point. 
That,  too,  they  abandoned,  and  fled  down  the 
lake  to  the  Isle  au  Noix,  in  the  Sorel.  Amherst 
pursued  them  only  to  Crown  Poiut.  (See  Fort 
Iloottderoga,  Capture  of,  1775.) 

Ticonderoga,  Evacuation  of  (1777).  With 
about  7000  men.  Lieutenant-general  Burgoyne 
left  St.  Johns,  on  the  Sorel,  in  vessels,  and  moved 
up  Lake  Champlain.  His  army  was  composed 
of  British  and  German  regulars,  Canadians  and 
Indians.  The  Germans  wore  led  by  Major-gen- 
eral Baron  de  Riedesel,  and  Burgoyne's  chief 
lieutenants  were  Major-general  Phillips  and 
Brigadier-general  Fraser.  The  invading  army 
(a  part  of  it  on  land).reached  Crown  Point,  June 
26,  aud  menaced  Ticonderoga,  where  General  St. 
Clair  was  in  command.  The  garrison  there,  aud 
at  Mount  Independence  opposite,  did  not  nnm- 
ber  iu  the  aggregate  more  than  3500  men,  and 
not  more  than  one  in  ten  had  a  bayonet ;  while 
the  invaders  numbered  between  8000  and  9000, 
including  a  reinforcement  of  Indians,  Tories,  and 
a  splendid  train  of  artillery.  There  were  strong 
outposts  around  'i'iconderoga,  but  St.  Clair  had 
not  men  enough  to  man  them.  On  the  29th  of 
June, Burgoyne  issued  a  grandiloquent  proclama- 
tion to  the  people,  and  on  July  1  moved  against 
the  fort.  He  secured  important  points  near  it, 
and  Anally  planted  a  battery  on  a  hill  700  feet 
above  the  fort,  since  known  as  Mount  Defiance. 
The  battery  there  made  Ticonderoga  absolutely 
untenable,  and  a  council  of  war  determined  to 
evacuate  it.  On  the  evening  of  July  5,  invalids, 
stores,  and  baggage  were  sent  off  in  boats  to 
Skeuesborough  (now  Whitehall);  and  at  two 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  6th,  the  troops 
left  the  fort  silently,  and  withdrew  to  Mount  In- 
dependence across  a  bridge  of  boats.  Thence 
they  began  a  flight  southwards  through  the  for- 
ests of  Vermont  before  daylight.  The  move- 
ment was  discovered  by  the  British  by  the  light 
of  a  building  set  on  fire  on  Mount  Independence, 
and  pursuit  was  immediately  begun.  (See  Huh- 
hardtoHf  Battle  at.)  The  Americans  lost  at  Ti- 
conderoga a  large  amount  of  military  stores  and 
provisions,  and  nearly  two  hundred  pieces  of 
artillery. 

Ticonderoga,  Expeditton  against  (1758).  In 
the  summer  of  1758  the  Marquis  de  Montcalm 
occupied  the  fortress  of  Ticonderoga,  on  Lake 
Champlain,  with  about  4000  men,  French  and 
Indians.  General  Abercrombie  personally  com- 
manded the  expedition  designed  to  capture  this 
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fortress,  and  at  the  beginning  of  Jnly  he  had  as- 
sembled at  the  bead  of  Lake  George  about  7000 
regulars,  nearly  9000  provincials,  and  a  heavy 
train  of  artillery.  Visconnt  George  August ns 
Howe,  Colonel  of  the  Sixtieth  (Royal  American) 
Regiment,  and  then  a  brigadier -general,  was 
Abercronibie's  second  in  command.  Howe  was 
then  thirty-four  years  of  age,  a  skilful  soldier, 
and  greatly  beloved  by  his  men.  The  army 
moved  (Sunday,  Jnly  5)  down  the  lake  in  900 
bateanx  and  125  whale-boats,  and  spent  the 
night  at  a  place  yet  known  (as  then  named)  as 
Sabbath -()ay  Point.  At  dawn  they  lauded  at 
the  foot  of  the  lake,  about  four  miles  from  Ti- 
conderoga.  The  wliole  country  was  covered 
with  a  dense  forest,  and  tangled  morasses  lay  in 
the  way  of  the  English.  Led  by  incompetent 
guides,  thoy  were  soon  bewildered ;  and  while  in 
that  condition  the  right  column,  led  by  Lord 
Howe,  was  suddenly  attacked  by  a  small  French 
force.  A  sharp  skirmish  ensued.  The  French 
were  repulsed  with  a  loss  of  148  men  made  pris- 
oners. At  the  first  fire  Lord  Howe  was  killed, 
when  the  greater  part  of  the  troops  fell  back  in 
confusion  to  the  landing-place.  From  the  pris- 
oners Abercrombie  learned  that  a  reinforcement 
for  Montcalm  was  approaching.  He  was  also 
told  of  the  strength  of  the  garrison  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  fortress;  but  the  information,  false 
and  deceptive,  induced  him  to  press  forward  to 
make  an  immediate  attack  on  the  fort  without 
bis  artillery.  This  was  a  fatal  mistHke.  The 
outer  works  were  easily  taken,  but  the  others 
were  guarded  by  abatis  and  tliorouglily  manned. 
Abercrombie  ordered  his  troops  to  scale  the 
works  in  the  face  of  the  euemy*s  fire  (July  8), 
when  they  were  met  by  insuperable  obstacles. 
After  a  bloody  conflict  of  four  hours,  the  asttail- 
ants  were  compelled  t-o  fall  back  to  Lake  George, 
leaving  about  2000  men  dead  or  wounded  in  the 
forest.  Abercrombie  then  hastened  to  his  camp 
at  the  head  of  the  lake.  The  loss  of  the  French 
was  inconsiderable. 

Ticonderoga,  Lincoln's  Attempt  to  Recov- 
er. While  Burgoyne  was  pressing  down  the 
valley  of  the  Upper  Huds(ni  towards  Albany, 
General  Lincoln,  in  command  of  troops  eastward 
of  that  river,  attempted  to  recover  Ticonderoga 
and  other  posts  in  the  rear  of  the  invaders.  On 
Sept.  13  (1777)  he  detailed  Colonel  John  Brown 
with  500  men  for  the  purpose.  Brown  landed 
at  the  foot  of  Lake  George,  and  by  quick  move- 
ments surprised  all  the  posts  between  that  point 
and  Fort  Ticonderoga,  four  miles  distant.  He 
took  possession  of  Monnt  Defiance  and  Mount 
Hope,  the  old  French  lines,  200  bateanx,  sever- 
al gunboats,  an  armed  sloop  with  290  prisoners, 
besides  releasing  100  American  prisoners.  He 
then  proceeded  to  attempt  the  capture  of  Ticon- 
deroga and  Mount  Independence  opposite,  but 
it  was  found  impracticable,  and  Brown  aban- 
doned the  enterprise  and  rejoined  Lincoln. 

Tilghman,  Tench,  was  born  in  Baltimore  in 
1744;  died  there  April  18,  1786.  Bi^fore  the 
Revolution  he  was  a  merchant.  He  was  one 
of  Mercer's  Flying  Camp  (  which  see )  as  cap- 
tain of  a  company  of  Phi1a<lelphia  light  infan- 


try. In  August,  1776,  he  became  Washington's 
aid  and  confidential  secretary,  and  remained 
in  that  position  until  the  close  of  the  war, 
with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  after  April, 
1777.  He  was  thoroughly  patriotic,  and  much 
of  the  time  while  with  Washington  for  five  years 
he  refused  pay  for  his  services.  Ho  was  in  every 
action  in  which  the  main  army  was  concenied. 
He  was  chosen  by  Washington  to  bear  to  Con- 
gress at  Philadelphia  despatches  annooncing 
the  surrender  of  Cornwallis.  In  a  letter  to  Gen- 
eral Sullivan  in  Congress  (May  11, 1781),  he  bad 
highly  commended  Tilghman  as  deserving  of 
great  consideration. 

Timby,  Theodore  R.,  inventor,  was  bom  in 
Duchess  County,  N.  Y.,  in  1622.  He  conceived 
the  idea  of  a  revolving  turret  for  military  pur- 
poses when  he  was  a  lad.  At  the  age  of  nine- 
teen he  made  a  model,  and  at  the  beginning  of 
1843,  Mr.  Timby,  not  quite  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  filed  his  first  caveat  in  the  United  States 
Patent  Office.  He  obtained  other  patents  for 
improvements,  and  received  for  his  invention 
the  official  sanction  of  the  national  government 
several  years  before  the  time  when  Captain  Coles, 
of  the  British  Navy,  claims  to  have  invented  the 
turret.  When  the  Civil  War  broke  out,  Mr.  Tim- 
by perfected  his  invention  and  obtained  a  fifth 
patent — a  broad  one— for  it  was  for  "  a  revolv- 
ing tower  for  offensive  or  defensive  warfare, 
whether  used  on  land  or  water."  The  construct- 
ors of  *'  monitors,''  after  the  affray  with  the  Jfer- 
rimae,  recognized  the  validity  of  Mr.  Timby's 
claim,  and  paid  him  a  liberal  sum  for  the  right 
to  use  his  invention. 

Tingey.  Thomas,  Commodore,  United  States 
Navy,  was  born  in  England  in  1750;  died  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  Fob.  25,  1829.  He  was  ap- 
pointed captain  in  1798,  commanded  the  Gan^ 
in  1799,  and  captured  many  French  vessels.  He 
was  in  the  naval  service  fifty  years,  twenty- 
right  of  which  he  was  in  command  of  the  navy- 
yard  at  Washington.  (See  Washingtonf  Capture 
of.) 

Tippecanoe,  Battle  of  the.  In  the  summer 
of  1811,  the  followers  of  Tecumtha  and  his  broth- 
er showing  signs  of  hostility,  the  governor  of  In- 
diana suggested  to  the  government  the  propri- 
ety of  establishing  a  military  post  high  up  the 
Wabash.  The  goveniment  proposed  the  seizure 
of  Tecumtha  and  his  brother  as  hostages  for 
peace.  A  regiment  under  Colonel  John  Boyd, 
stationed  at  Pittsburgh,  was  ordered  to  repair 
to  Vincennes  to  be  placed  under  Harrison's  com- 
mand, and  the  latter  was  authorized,  should  the 
Indians  begin  hostilities,  to  call  out  the  militia. 
Harrison  agreed  with  the  people  of  Vincennes 
that  decisive  measures  should  be  taken  at  once. 
Tecumtha  had  gone  south,  and  it  was  evident 
that  his  brother,  the  Prophet,  was  stirring  np 
the  Indians  to  war.  Harrison,  with  Boyd*s  regi- 
ment, 300  strong,  and  500  militia  partly  from 
Kentucky,  including  two  or  three  mounted  com- 
panies, went  up  the  Wabash  about  sixty  miles 
to  Terre  Hnute,  and  near  there  established  a 
post  called  Fort  Hnrrison.  Thence  he  sent  Dela- 
ware chiefs  on  a  mission  to  the  Prophet,  who 
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treated  tbem  with  scora.  The  troops  pressed 
forward,  and  on  the  6th  of  Noveraher  (1811)  they 
encnmped  within  three  miles  of  the  Prophet's 
town.  For  more  than  a  day  they  had  discerned 
savages  hanging  on  their  flanks,  for  the  Proph- 
et had  heconie  aware  of  tlieir  approach.  Harri- 
son arranged  his  camp  in  the  form  of  an  irregu- 
lar parallelogram,  having  on  its  front  a  battalion 
of  United  States  Infantry  under  Major  G.  R.  C. 
Floyd,  flanked  on  the  left  by  one  company,  and 
on  the  right  by  two  companies,  of  Indiana  mi- 
litia under  Colonel  J.  Bartholomew.  In  the  rear 
was  a  battalion  of  United  States  Infantry  under 
Captain  W.  C.  Baen,  acting  as  major,  with  Cap- 
tain R.  C.  Barton,  of  the  regulars,  in  inmiediate 
command.  These  were  supported  on  the  right 
by  four  companies  of  Indiana  militia,  led  respec- 
tively by  Captains  Snelling,  Posey,  Scott,  and 
Warrick,  the  whole  commanded  by  Lieutenant- 


tinguished.  A  desperate  fight  ensued.  Nine- 
teen twentieths  of  the  troops  had  never  seen  a 
battle.  The  combat  soon  extended  to  almost 
the  whole  square.  The  Indians  advanced  and 
retreated  several  times  until,  after  daylight,  they 
were  attacked  and  dispersed  by  the  mounted 
men,  leaving  forty  of  their  dead  on  the  field. 
Han-ison's  loss  was  upwards  of  sixty  killed,  and 
twice  as  many,  wounded.  The  mounted  men 
rode  to  the  Prophet's  town  and  found  it  entirely 
deserted.  They  had  left  much  that  was  valu- 
able behind.  The  town  was  burned,  and  Harri- 
son deemed  it  prudent  to  make  a  speedy  retreat, 
encumbered  as  he  was  with  the  wounded.  He 
destroyed  much  of  the  baggage  of  the  army  to 
afford  transportation  to  the  wounded,  and  fell 
back  to  Vincennes.  This  battle  of  Tippecanoe 
gave  Harrison  a  decided  military  reputation. 
The  battle-ground  is  close  by  Battle  Ground 
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colonel  L.  Decker.  The  right  flank,  eighty  yards 
wide,  was  tilled  with  monnted  riflemen  under 
Captain  Spencer.  The  left,  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  in  extent,  was  composed  of  monnt- 
ed riflemen  under  Major-general  S.  Wells,  and 
led  by  Colonels  F.  Geiger  and  David  Robb.  Two 
troops  of  dragoons  under  Cohuiel  J.  H.  Daviess, 
were  stationed  in  the  rear  of  the  first  line,  and 
at  a  right  -  angle  with  those  companies  was  a 
troop  of  cavalry  as  a  reserve,  under  Captain  B. 
Parke.  lu  the  centre  were  the  wagons,  baggage, 
officers'  tents,  etc.  Having  supped,  Harrison 
gave  instructions  to  the  several  officers,  and 
very  soon  the  whole  camp,  excepting  the  senti- 
nels on  duty,  were  soundly  slumbering.  There 
was  a  slight  drizzle  of  rain,  and  the  darkness 
was  intensf.  In  the  camp  of  the  Prophet  all 
were  awake,  prepared  to  execute  his  orders,  and 
after  midnight  (Nov.  7,  1811)  the  waniors  crept 
through  the  prairie  grass,  and  with  horrid  yells 
fell  upon  Harrison's  camp.  The  whole  camp 
was  soon  awakened,  and  their  fires  were  ex- 


City,  a  little  village  near  the  Louisville,  New  Al- 
bany, and  Chicago  Railway,  in  Indiana.  The 
little  village  is  the  child  of  the  Battle  Ground 
Institute  located  there,  a  flourishing  institution 
when  the  writer  visited  the  place  in  1860.  The 
battle-field,  yet  covered  with  the  same  oaks  as 
at  the  time  of  the  contest,  belonged  to  the  State 
of  Indiana,  which  had  enclosed  about  seven  acres 
with  a  rude  wooden  fence,  which  was  to  be  re- 
placed by  one  of  iron. 

Titles  of  Nobility.  In  the  new  Naturaliza- 
tion Bill  was  a  clause  prohibiting  the  use  of  a 
title  of  nobility  by  an  alien  after  he  should  be- 
come a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  This  pro- 
vision was  first  suggested  by  Giles,  of  Virginia. 
The  New  England  Federalists  ridiculed  it,  and 
it  became  a  subject  of  warm  debate  in  Congress. 
They  argued  that  a  title  was  harmless,  and  that 
to  refuse  it  might  seem  churlish,  especially  to 
require  its  renunciation  by  an  unhappy  exile. 
"  The  very  judge,"  they  said, "  who  administered 
the  oath  or  pledge  to  such  a  naturalized  citizen 
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might  tbe  next  moment  address  him  as  'mar- 
qnis,'  *  count/  or  *  my  lord/  and  ivho  could  pre- 
vent itt . . .  Why  not  require  him  to  renounce  his 
connection  Trith  the  Jacobin  Chib,  if  he  should 
be  a  member  of  it  T"  asked  a  New  England  mem- 
ber.    "Why  not  require  him  to  renounce  the 
pope  r     Priestcraft,  he  thought,  was  quite  as 
dangerous  as  aristocracy.  Giles,  who  had  called 
for  the  yeas  and  nays,  placed  these  New-Eng- 
landers  in  a  dilemma  in  which  they  must^  vote 
for  his  proposition  or  be  numbered  among  the 
friends  of  aristocracy — ^then  a  very  unpopular 
position.    To  force  Giles  to  abandon  his  call  for 
the  yeas  and  nays,  Dexter,  of  Massachusetts, 
moved  as  an  additional  amendment  that  in  case 
the  applicant  for  citizenship  were  a  slaveholder, 
he  should  renounce,  along  with  his  titles  of  no- 
bility, all  his  claim,  right,  and  title  as  an  owner 
of  slaves.    This  motion  produced  an  intense  ex- 
citement among  the  Southern  members.    It  was 
declared  to  be  an  indirect  attack  upon  the  Con- 
stitution and  those  who  held  slaves.     Another 
said  it  would  wound  the  feelings  and  alienate 
the  affections  of  six  or  eight  states  of  the  Union. 
The  motion  had  its  intended  effect     Giles,  who 
saw  the  awkwardness  of  voting  against  titles 
of  nobility  and  in  favor  of  slaveholdiug  in  the 
same  breath,  professed  his  readiness  to  give  up 
the  yeas  and  nays.     Holding  slaves  to  be  as  sa- 
cred property  as  any  other,  he  would  never  con- 
sent to  prohibit  immigrants  from  holding  slaves. 
Titles  of  nobility  were  but  names,  and  nobody 
was  obliged  to  give  them  up  nnless  he  wished 
to  become  an  American  citizen.     It  was  argued 
by  Lee,  of  Virginia,  that,  as  the  cause  of  the 
obnoxious  provision  was  the  fear  of  harboring 
among  ns  a  class  who,  because  of  the  nature  of 
their  e<lucation,  their  habits  of  assumed  superi- 
ority, tbe  servile  court  they  had  uniformly  re- 
ceived, could  not  make  good  citizens  of  a  free 
republic,  the  same  reasoning  applied  to  the  ex- 
isting relations  of  superiority  and  servility  be- 
tween master  and  slave  would  prove  the  South- 
ern slaveholder  to  be  unfit  for  an  American  citi- 
zen— ^a  relation  really  more  objectionable  than 
that  of  lord  and  vassal.     The  vote  in  favor  of 
the  renunciation  of  the  use  of  titles  was  carried, 
fifty-eight  to  thirty-two. 

Tlascalans.  Cortez,  in  his  march  towards 
the  city  of  Mexico,  came  to  the  province  of  Tlas- 
cala.  He  resolved  to  pass  through  it,  for  he  be- 
lieved great  treasures  awaited  him  at  the  palace 
of  Montezuma,  who  had  sent  an  order  to  him  to 
depart  out  of  his  domain,  which,  like  other  or- 
ders from  the  emperor,  had  been  accompanied 
by  rich  presents.  "  Truly,  this  is  a  great  mon- 
arch and  rich,"  said  Cortez;  "with  the  permis- 
sion of  God,  we  must  see  him."  Approaching 
near  the  confines  of  Tlascala,  Cortez  met  5000  of 
their  warriors  to  fight  his  500  foot-soldiers,  fif- 
teen horsemen,  and  six  field-pieces.  The  Tlas- 
calans were  in  ambush.  The  field -pieces  did 
terrible  execution.  The  Tlascalans  were  slaugh- 
tered by  scores,  when  the  garrison  surrendered 
themselves  as  vassals  of  the  crown  of  Castile 
and  engaged  to  become  allies  of  Cortez  in  all  his 
future  operations  in  Mexico.  He.  entered  their 
chief  city,  Sept.  23, 1519,  and  took  the  province 


under  his  protection.  With  several  thousand 
of  these  new  allies,  Cortez  resumed  his  march 
on  Mexico. 

Tobaooo,  a  plant  so  called  by  the  natives  of 
Hayti,  or  Santo  Domingo.     It  played  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  early  history  of  Virginia,  and 
was  found  there  under  cultivation  by  the  na- 
tives by  the  first  adventurers  sent  by  Raleigh, 
and  by  them  introduced  into  England,  where  its 
use  rapidly  increased.     When  the  English  be- 
came seated  at  Jamestown,  they  began  its  cul- 
tivation, and  it  soon  became  the  staple  agri- 
cultural product  of  the  colon j',  and  their  chief 
source  of  revenue.     Within  less  than  ten  years 
it  became  the  standard  currency  of  the  colonies, 
by  the  price  of  which  values  were  regulated. 
The  standard  price  was  about  sixty-six  cents  a 
pound.    For  the  seven  years  ending  in  1621,  the 
annual  exportation  of  tobacco  to  England  from 
Virginia  averaged  about  143,000  pounds.    King 
James  tried  to  suppress  its  inordinate  use,  and 
wrote  A  C<mnter -blast  to  Tobacco;  and  in  May, 
1621,  Parliament  passed  a  bill  for  that  purpose, 
by  which  no  tobacco  was  allowed  to  be  import- 
ed into  England  except  from  Virginia  and  the 
Somers  Isles  (Bermudas),  and  none  was  allowed 
to  be  planted  in  England.     It  was  also  subject 
to  a  crown  duty  of  sixpence  per  pound.    In  1624 
the  king  forbade  by  proclamation  its  cultivatiou 
except  in  Virginia  and  the  Somers  Isles,   Finally, 
by  relaxing  restrictions,  it  became  a  sonrce  of 
large  revenue  to  England,  amounting  in  1676  to 
$775,000.    It  was  afterwards  cultivated  in  other 
English -American  colonies,  and  at  the  middle 
of  the  last  century  there  were  exported  to  Eng- 
land in  three  yeare  40,000,000  pounds,  of  which 
about  one  half  was  re-exported  and  the  remaiu- 
der  consumed  in  England.    In  1870  the  tobacco 
crop  in  the  United  States  was  neariy  263,000,000 
pounds.      The  amouut  exported  in  1875  was 
224,000,000  pounds.     It  is  estimated  that  the 
amouut  of  tobacco  consumed  annually  by  the 
whole  human  familv,  reckoning  the  tot4il  popu- 
lation at  1,000,000,000,  is  4,000,000,000  pounds, 
or  about  seventy  ouuces  a  head. 

Tobaocoi  First,  in  England.  Ralph  Lane 
( which  see )  and  his  companions,  who  went 
back  to  England  from  Virginia  with  Sir  Fran- 
cis Drake,  carried  with  them  the  first  tobacco 
seen  in  that  country.  Sir  Walter  Baleigh  in- 
troduced it  to  the  queen  and  uobility.  (See 
Baleighy  Waltery  and  Elizabeth,  Queen  of  England.) 

Tobaooo -plant  Cntters.  In  1680  tobacco 
had  fallen  in  price  to  a  penny  a  pound,  and  the 
colonists  were  not  able  to  buy  common  neces- 
saries. They  petitioned  for  permission  to  re- 
sort to  an  old  plan  for  reducing  production  and 
so  raising  the  price  by  a  cessation  of  crops  for  a 
year  or  two.  The  inhabitants  of  several  coun- 
ties signed  a  petition  to  the  governor  to  call  a 
special  session  of  the  Assembly  fo^  that  pur- 
pose. The  govemor,  alarmed  by  symptoms  of 
a  new  rebellion,  did  so  (April  18);  but  that 
body  proceeded  no  further  than  to  petition  the 
king  to  order  a  "  stint,"  or  "  cessation,"  in  Vir- 
ginia, Maryland,  and  Carolina.  The  disappoint- 
ed planters  assembled,  and  in  a  riotous  manner 
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cat  np  the  tobacco -plants  extensively.  They 
were  prosecuted.  Several  of  them  were  found 
guilty,  and,  under  advice  from  England,  some 
of  them  were  executed — not  for  the  act  of  cnt- 
tiug  the  plants  alone,  but  for  a  violation  of  a 
Colonial  act  which  pronounced  the  assembling 
of  eight  or  more  persons  to  destroy  crops  of  any 
kind  to  be  high-treason. 

Todd,  Charles  Scott,  was  born  near  Dan- 
ville, Ky.,  Jan.  22, 1791 ;  died  at  Baton  Rouge, 
La.,  May  17, 1871.  He  graduated  at  William  and 
Mary  College  in  1809.  He  was  a  subaltern  and 
Judge-advocate  of  Winchester's  division  of  Ken- 


CHARLS8  SCOTT  TODD. 

tucky  volunteers  in  1812 ;  was  made  captain  of 
infantry  in  May,  1813 ;  and  was  aid  to  General 
Harrison  in  the  battle  of  the  Thames  (which 
see).  lu  March,  1815,  he  was  made  iuspector- 
general,  with  the  rank  of  colonel ;  and  in  1817 
was  Secretary  of  State  of  Kentucky.  In  1820 
he  was  confidential  agent  to  Colombia,  and 
from  1841  to  1845  he  was  United  States  Minis- 
ter to  Russia. 

Tohopeka  (or  HorBeshoe  Bend),  Battle  at. 
In  February,  1814,  troops  from  East  Tennessee 
were  on  the  march  to  reinforce  Jackson  for  the 
purpose  of  striking  a  finishing  blow  at  the  pow- 
er of  the  Creek  Indians.  About  two  thousand 
of  them  pressed  towards  the  Coosa,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  similar  number  from  West  Tennes- 
see were  making  their  way  into  Alabama.  Colo- 
nel Williams,  with  600  regulars,  reached  Fort 
Strother  on  Feb.  6.  Other  troops  soon  joined 
them,  and  the  Choctaw  Indians  openly  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  United  States.  At  the  close  of 
February  Jackson  found  himself  at  the  head  of 
5000  men.  Supplies  were  gathered,  and  at  the 
middle  of  March  the  troops  were  ready  to  move. 
Meanwhile  the  Creeks,  from  experience,  had 
such  premonitions  of  disaster  that  they  concen- 
trated their  forces  at  the  bend  of  the  Tallapoosa 
II.— 39 


River,  in  the  northeast  part  of  Tallapoosa  Coun- 
ty, Ala.,  at  a  place  called  Tohopeka,  or  Horse- 
shoe Bend,  a  peninsula  containing  about  one 
hundred  acres  of  land.  White  men  from  Pen- 
sacola  and  half-bloods  hostile  to  the  United 
States  aided  them  in  building  a  strong  breast- 
work of  log^  across  the  neck  of  the  peninsula. 
They  pierced  it  with  two  rows  of  port -holes, 
arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  expose  the  as- 
sailants to  a  cross-fire  from  within.  Back  of 
this  was  a  mass  of  logs  and  brush ;  and  at  the 
foot  of  the  peninsula,  near  the  river,  was  a  vil- 
lage of  log  huts,  where  hundi'eds  of  canoes  were 
moored,  so  that  the  garrison  might  have  the 
means  for  escape  if  hard  pushed.  They  had  an 
ample  supply  of  food  for  a  loug  siege.  There 
were  about  twelve  hundred  in  number,  one 
fourth  being  women  and  children.  There  the 
Indians  determined  to  defend  themselves  to  the 
last  extremity.  To  this  stronghold  Jackson 
marched,  sending  his  stores  down  the  Coosa  in 
flatboats;  and  on  the  morning  of  March  27  he 
halted  within  a  few  miles  of  the  breastworks 
at  Tohopeka.  His  spies  soon  informed  him  of 
the  position  of  the  Indians.  He  sent  General 
Coffee,  with  all  the  mounted  men  and  friendly 
Indians,  to  cross  the  river  two  miles  below  and 
take  position  opposite  the  village  at  the  foot 
of  the  peninsula.  Then  he  pressed  forward  and 
planted  two  cannons  within  eighty  yards  of  the 
breastworks  on  the  neck,  and  opened  fire  upon 
them.  As  the  small  balls  were  buried  in  the 
logs  and  earth  the  Indians  sent  up  a  shout  of 
derision  and  defied  their  assailants.  Coffee, 
with  some  Cherokees,  swam  across  the  river 
and  seized  the  boats,  with  which  quite  a  body 
of  troops  were  enabled  to  cross  at  once.  These 
burned  the  Indian  village  and  approached  the 
enemy  in  their  rear,  but  were  too  few  to  dis- 
lodge the  barbarians.  Meanwhile  Jackson  had 
been  vainly  battering  the  works  on  the  neck 
with  cannon-balls,  and  he  proceeded  to  storm 
them.  In  the  face  of  a  tempest  of  bullets  they 
pressed  forward.  The  leader  of  the  storming- 
party  ( Major  L.  P.  Montgomery )  leaped  upon 
the  breastworks  and  called  upon  his  men  to 
follow.  He  was  shot  dead,  when  Ensign  Sam 
Houston  (afterwards  conqueror  and  President 
of  Texas,  United  States  Senator,  etc.),  who  was 
wounded  in  the  thigh  by  a  barbed  arrow,  leaped 
down  among  the  Indians  and  called  upon  his 
companions  to  follow.  They  did  so,  and  fought 
like  tigers.  Their  dexterous  use  of  the  bayonet 
caused  the  Indians  to  break  their* line  and  flee 
in  wild  confusion  to  the  woods  that  covered 
the  peninsula.  Believing  torture  awaited  every 
captive,  not  one  of  them  wonld  suffer  himself  to 
be  taken  or  ask  for  quarter.  Some  attempted 
to  escape  by  swimming  across  the  river,  but 
were  shot  by  Tennessee  sharpshooters.  Others 
secreted  themselves  in  thickets,  and  were  driven 
out  and  slain ;  and  a  considerable  number  took 
refuge  under  the  river  blufis,  where  they  were 
covei-ed  by  a  part  of  the  breastworks  and  felled 
trees.  To  the  latter  Jackson  sent  a  messenger, 
telling  them  their  lives  should  be  spared  if  they 
would  surrender.  He  was  fired  upon.  A  can- 
non brought  to  bear  upon  the  stronghold  effect- 
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ed  little.  Then  the  general  called  for  Tolan- 
teers  to  atorm  it,  and  wounde<l  Ensign  Houston 
was  the  first  to  step  out%  Nothing  con  Id  be  ef- 
fected until  the  torch  was  applied ;  and  as  the 
barbarians  rushed  out  from  the  flames  they  were 
shot  down  withont  mercy,  Tlie  caniage  con- 
tiiined  until  late  in  the  evening;  and  when  it 
ended  557  Creek  wamors  lay  dead  on  the  pen- 
insnla.  Of  the  one  thousand  who  went  int'O 
the  buttle  in  the  loorning,  not  more  than  two 
hundreil  were  alive,  and  many  of  these  were  se- 
verely wounded.  Jackson  lost  32  killed  and  99 
wounded.  The  Cherokees  lost  18  killed  and  36 
wounded.  The  s^wils  of  victory  were  300  wid- 
ows and  orphans  made  prisoners.  This  blow 
broke  the  proad  spirit  of  the  Creeks,  and  they 
had  no  heart  to  make  a  stand  anywhere  else. 

Toleration  Act  of  Maryland.  The  General 
Assembly  of  Maryland,  convened  at  St.  Mary's 
(April  2,  1649),  after  enacting  severe  punish- 
uients  for  the  crime  of  blasphemy,  and  declar- 
ing that  certain  penalties  should  be  inflicted 
upon  any  one  who  should  call  another  a  secta- 
rian name  of  I'eproach,  adopted  the  declaration 
that  ''  whereas  the  enforcing  of  conscience  iu 
matters  of  religion  hath  fi-equently  fallen  out 
to  be  of  dangerous  consequence  iu  those  com- 
monwealths where  it  has  been  practised,  and 
for  the  more  quiet  and  peaceable  governmeut 
of  this  province,  and  the  better  to  preserve  mu- 
tual love  and  unity  among  the  inhabit>ants,  . . . 
no  person  or  persons  whatsoever  within  this 
province,  or  the  islands,  posts,  harbors,  creeks, 
or  haveus  thereunto  belonging,  professing  to 
believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  shall  from  henceforth 
be  any  woys  troubled  or  molested  or  discoun- 
tenanced for  or  iu  respect  of  his  or  her  religion, 
nor  in  the  free  exercise  thereof,  within  the  prov- 
iuce  or  the  islands  thereunto  belonging,  nor  any 
way  compelled  to  the  belief  or  exercise  of  any 
other  religion  against  his  or  her  conscience." 
This  was  an  outgrowth  of  English  statutes. 
On  the  27th  of  Octolnsr,  164.'>,  the  English  House 
of  Commons  ordered  "  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Bei-mudos,  and  of  all  other  American  plan- 
tations now  or  hereafter  plaute<l,  should,  with- 
out niolestatiou  or  trouble,  have  and  enjoy  the 
liberty  of  conscience  in  matters  of  God's  wor- 
ship." In  1647  Parliament  passed  another  act, 
allowing  all  persons  to  meet  for  religions  duties 
and  ordinances  in  a  fit  place,  provided  the  pub- 
lic peace  was  not  disturbed..  The  Marj'laud 
Toleration  Act  (1649;  was  the  joint  work  of 
Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants.  The  Gen- 
eral Assembly  at  that  time  was  composed  of 
eight  Roman  Catholics  and  sixteen  Protestants 
—  three  councillors  and  five  burgesses  were 
Roman  Catholics,  and  the  governor  (William 
Stone),  six  councillors,  and  nine  burgesses  were 
Protestants.  The  act  did  not  establish  abso- 
lute toleration,  as  did  the  act  of  Rhode  Island 
passed  two  years  before,  for  it  applied  only  to 
orthodox  Christians,  so-called,  who  accepted  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  (See  Toleration  Act  of 
J&hode  Mamh) 

Toleration  Act  of  Rhode  Island.     At  a 

General  Court  of  Elections  (see  Rh^}de  Island, 


Colony  of)  held  at  Portarooiithy  beginning  May 
19, 1647,  for  **  the  Colonie  and  Provinoe  of  Prov- 
idence," after  adopting  many  acta  and  orden 
concerning  the  government  and  for  tlie  punish- 
ment of  crimes,  it  was  decreed  that  '*  These  are 
the  laws  that  concern  all  men,  and  these  are  the 
'[Msnalties  for  the  transgression  thereof,  which 
by  common  consent  are  ratified  and  established 
throughout  the  whole  colony;  and  otherwise 
than  thus,  what  is  herein  forbidden,  all  men 
may  walk  as  their  consciences  persuade  them, 
every  one  in  the  name  of  his  God."  This  act 
of  toleration  was  so  broad  and  absolute  that 
it  would  include  Christian,  Jew,  Mohammedan, 
Parsee,  Buddliist,  or  pagan. 

To-mo-chi-ohi,  a  venerable  Creek  chief  presid- 
ing over  a  tribe  near  the  site  of  Savannah,  met 
Oglethorpe  there  in  friendly  conference  earl)' 
iu  1733.  (See  Oglethorpe,  James  Edward.)  He 
was  then  ninety -one  years  old,  of  commanding 
person  and  grave  demeanor,  and  though  for  some 
reason  he  had  been  banishe<l  from  the  Lower 
Creeks,  he  had  great  influence  throughout  the 
confederacy  as  a  brave  chief  aud  wise  sachem. 
Mary  Musgrove  (which  see),  the  half-breed  wifw 
of  a  South  Carolina  trader,  acted  as  interpreter. 
He  pledged  his  nnwaveriug  friendship  for  the 
English,  and  he  kept  his  word.  Presenting  a 
buffalo-skin  to  Oglethorpe,  on  which  were  paint- 
ed the  head  aud  feathers  of  an  eagle,  he  said : 
'^Here  is  a  little  present.  I  give  you  the  skin 
of  a  buffalo  aflomed  with  the  head  aud  feathere 
of  an  eagle,  which  I  desire  yon  to  accept,  lie- 
cause  the  eagle  is  an  emblem  of  speed  and  the 
buffalo  of  strength.  The  English  are  as  swift 
as  the  bird  and  as  strong  as  the  beast,  since, 
like  the  former,  they  flew  over  vast  seas  to  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,  and,  like  the  lat- 
ter, they  are  so  strong  that  nothing  can  with- 
stand them.  The  feathers  of  the  eagle  are  soft, 
and  signify  love;  the  buffalo-skin  is  warm, and 
signifies  protection ;  therefore  1  hoi)e  the  Eng- 
lish will  love  and  protect  our  little  fsimilies." 
A  satisfactory  treaty  was  made,  by  which  tlie 
English  obtained  sovereignty  over  the  domain 
between  the  Savannah  and  AltAmaha  rivers, 
aud  west  ward  as  far  as  the  exteut  of  their  tide- 
waters. Oglethorpe  distributed  presents  anumg 
the  Indians  present.  In  the  spring  of  1734  To- 
niochiclii  went  with  Oglethorpe  to  England.  Hi* 
was  accompanied  by  his  wife,  their  adopted  son 
and  nephew,  and  five  chiefs.  They  were  conl- 
ially  received  in  England,  and  were  objects  of 
great  curiosity,  for  Indians  had  not  been  seen  iu 
that  country  since  Peter  Schuyler  was  there  with 
Mohawks  iu  Queen  Anna's  reign.  They  wen* 
taken  in  coaches,  each  drawn  by  six  horses,  to 
have  an  interview  with  the  king,  arrayed  in 
brilliant  English  costume — the  Creek  monarch 
and  his  queen  in  scarlet  and  gold.  He  made  a 
speech  to  King  George  and  gave  him  a  bunch 
of  eagle's  feathers,  to  which  a  gracions  reply 
was  made  assuring  the  barbarians  of  English 
protection.  They  remained  fonr  months  in 
England,  during  which  time  a  bi-other  of  the 
Indian  queen  died  of  small -pox.  The  com  pan  v 
were  conveyed  te  the  place  of  embarkation  in 
the  royal  coaches,  with  presents  valued  at  two 
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thonsaud  dollars ;  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  gave 
Tomochichrs  heir  a  gold  watch,  with  an  injunc- 
tion to  call  npon  Jesus  Christ  every  morning 
when  he  lookeil  at  it.  They  reached  Savannah 
late  in  December,  1734.  Tomocbichi  died  Oct. 
5, 1739,  aged  about  ninety-seven  years.  At  his 
funeral  minute-guns  were  fired  at  the  battery  at 
Savannah,  and  musketry  was  discharged.  He 
was  buried  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  Ogle- 
thorpe ordered  a  "  pyramid  of  stone  "  to  be  erect- 
ed over  his  grave.  The  funeral  was  attended 
by  the  magistrates  and  people  of  Savannah  and 
a  train  of  Indians. 

Tonti,  Henri  de,  son  of  Lorenzo  Tonti,  an 
Italian,  and  inventor  of  the  Tontine  system  of 
association.  He  entered  the  French  army  in 
his  youth,  and  in  the  French  naval  service  he 
lost  a  hand.  In  1G78  he  accompanied  La  Salle 
to  Canada,  and  assisted  him  in  his  Western  ex- 
plorations, building  a  fort  on  the  site  of  Peoria, 
111.,  in  1680.  He  descended  the  Missi8si)>pi  to 
its  mouth  with  La  Salle  in  1682.  In  1684  he 
went  to  the  month  of  the  Mississippi  to  meet 
La  Salle,  and  attempted  a  settlement  of  Eu- 
ropeans in  Arkansas.  In  1685  he  incited  a 
force  of  Western  Indians  to  attack  the  Senecas. 
Again  he  went  down  to  the  Gulf  to  meet  La 
Salle,  and  was  again  disappointed;  and  in  1699 
lie  went  down  to  meet  Iberville,  and  remained 
in  the  Gulf  region,  dying  at  Fort  St.  Louis,  Mo- 
bile, in  September,  1704. 

ToombB»  Robert,  was  born  at  W^ashington, 
Wilkes  Co.,  Ga.,  July  2, 1810,  and  graduated  at 
Union  College,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  in  1828.  He 
studied  law  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  and 
practised  it  ai^il  elected  to  Congress  in  1845. 


BOBKRT  TOOMBS. 

He  was  a  captain  under  General  Scott  in  the 
Creek  War;  was  several  years  a  member  of 
the  Georgia  Legislature;  and  in  1845  was  elect- 
ed to  Congress,  where  he  remained  nntil  1853, 
when  he  became  United  States  Senator.  He 
was  re-elected  in  1859,  and  was  expelled  March 
14,  1861.  He  was  a  prominent  member  of  the 
extreme  pro-slavery  party,  and  was  one  of  the 
most  vehement  advocates  of  secessiou  in  1860-61. 
In  his  manner  he  was  overbearing  and  defiant 
in  the  Senate  in  promoting  insurrection.  A 
member  of  the  Confederate  convention  at  Mont^ 


gomery  (which  see)  in  February,  1861,  he  was 
made  Secretary  of  State  of  the  provisional  gov- 
ernment then  established.  He  left  the  office  in 
September  and  became  a  brigadier -general  in 
the  Confederate  army. 

Toombs's  Last  Speech  in  the  Senate  (1861). 
Robert  Toombs,  of  Georgia,  was  the  embodiment 
of  the  revolutionary  spirit  in  the  slave -labor 
states  at  the  beginning  of  1861.  In  the  Senate 
(Jan.  7),  following  a  patriotic  speech  by  Sena- 
tor Crittenden,  of  Kentucky,  he  said :  "  The  Abo- 
litionists have  for  long  years  been  sowing  drag- 
ons' teeth,  and  they  have  finally  got  a  crop  of 
armed  men.  The  Union,  sir,  is  dissolved.  That 
is  a  fixed  fact  lying  in  the  way  of  this  discus- 
sion, and  men  may  as  well  hear  it.  One  of  your 
confederates  [South  Carolina]  has  already  wise- 
ly, bravely,  boldly  met  the  public  danger  and 
confronted  it.  She  is  only  ahead  and  beyond 
any  of  her  sisters  because  of  her  greater  facility 
of  action.  The  great  majority  of  those  sist'Or 
states  under  like  circumstances  consider  her 
cause  as  their  cause.'*  He  then  declared  that 
"the  South"  was  prepared  for  the  arbitrament 
of  the  sword.  *'Now,  sir,"  he  said,  "you  may 
see  the  glitter  of  the  bayonet  and  hear  the 
tramp  of  armed  men  from  your  capital  to  the 
Rio  Grande."  This  was  uttered  before  any 
state  convention  excepting  that  of  South  Caro- 
lina had  passed  an  ordinance  of  secession.  (See 
Revolution  (h'ganized  at  Washipglon.)  Toombs 
then  defined  his  own  position.  "  I  believe,"  he 
said,  "  for  all  the  acts  which  the  Republican 
party  call  treason  and  rebellion  there  stands 
before  them  as  good  a  traitor  and  as  good  a 
rebel  as  ever  descended  from  Revolutionary 
loins."  He  demanded  the  right  of  going  into 
all  territories  with  slaves  as  property,  and  that 
property  to  be  protected  by  the  national  gov- 
ernment. "You  say  No,"  he  said;  "you  and 
the  Senate  say  No ;  the  House  says  No ;  and 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  your 
whole  conspiracy  against  the  Constitution  there 
is  one  shout  of  No!  It  is  the  price  of  my  aXle- 
giance.  Withhold  it,  and  you  can't  get  my  obe- 
dience. There  is  the  philosophy  of  the  armed 
men  that  have  sprung  up  in  this  country ;  and 
I  had  rather  see  the  population  of  my  own,  my 
native  land,  beneath  the  so<l  than  that  they 
should  support  for  oue  hour  such  a  govern- 
ment." 

Torbet,  Alfred  T.,  was  born  in  Delaware, 
and  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1855,  serving 
in  Florida  in  1856-67.  He  became  colonel  of 
the  First  New  Jersey  volunteers  in  September, 
1861,  and  was  active  in  the  Peninsular  cam- 
paign. He  commanded  a  brigade  in  the  battles 
of  Grovetou,  or  second  battle  of  Bull's  Run 
(which  see),  South  Mountain  (where  he  was 
wounded),  and  Antietam.  In  November,  1862, 
he  was  made  brigadier- general  of  volunteers; 
was  engaged  at  Gettysburg ;  and  commanded  a 
division  of  cavalry  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
from  May  to  July,  18<>4.  Ho  was  chief  of  cav- 
alry in  the  Shenandoah  campaign  from  August 
to  Octolier,  1864.  He  was  breveted  major-gen- 
eral United  Stat^^s  Army  in  March,  18(55.     He 
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rosigned  in  October,  1866,  and  iu  1871  was  sent 
as  consul-general  to  Havana.     He  wan  lust  in 
the  wreck  of  the  steamer  Vera  CruSf  Aug.  29, 
1880. 
Tbilaa.     (See  Wkigt  and  Ibries.) 

Toiira  on  Long  laland  Diaannad.  Early 
in  1776  the  Continental  Congress  authorised  the 
several  ProYincial  conventions,  or  committees, 
to  disarm  '^  the  unworthy  Americans  who  take 
the  part  of  the  oppressors  ;*'  and  they  were  in- 
vested with  full  authority  to  direct  and  control 
the  Continental  troops  that  might  be  employed 
in  this  business.  Queens  County,  Long  Island, 
N.  Y.,  had  many  Tories,  and  New  Jersey  troops 
were  sent  thither  to  disarm  every  man  who 
voted  against  sending  deputies  to  the  New 
York  Congress.  Before  the  end  of  the  mouth 
of  January  (1776),  they,  with  the  assistance  of 
Lord  Stirling's  battaliou,  and  in  perfect  accord 
with  the  New  York  Committee  of  Safety,  exe- 
cuted the  commission  fully. 

Tories  (or  IfOyalists),  Treatxcent  of.  After 
the  declaration  of  independence  and  the  organ- 
ization' of  state  governments,  the  line  between 
the  Whigs  and  Tories  was  more  distinctly  de- 
tined.  It  was  necessary  for  each  party  to  choose 
one  side  or  the  other.  In  the  great  political 
change  which  had  taken  place,  the  Tories  were 
(exposed  to  dangers  from  new  laws  as  well  as 
mobs.  The  new  state  authorities  claimed  the 
allegiance  of  every  citizen  within  their  limits ; 
and,  under  the  lead  and  recommendation  of  Con- 
gress, those  who  refnsed  to  acknowledge  their 
authority,  or  who  adhered  to  their  enemies, 
were  exi)osed  to  severe  penalties,  coniiscation  of 
property,  imprisonment,  banishment,  and,  final- 
ly, if  they  iiersisted,  death.  The  most  obnox- 
ious Tories  left  the  country  (see  Evacuation  of 
Boston) f  and  the  new  governments  contented 
themselves  with  admonitions,  fines,  recogniz- 
ances to  keep  the  jieace,  and  prohibition  to  go 
1>eyoud  certain  limits.  They  were  placed  under 
vigilant  watchfulness  by  a  regularly  appointed 
Committee  of  Inspection  and  Observation  of 
the  several  counties. and  districts  in  each  colo- 
ny. To  the  more  ardent  Whigs  this  leniency 
appeared  dangerous.  Joseph  Hawley  wrote  to 
Elbridge  Gerry:  "Can  we  subsist  —  did  any 
state  ever  subsist — without  exterminating  trai- 
tors f  It  is  amazingly  wonderful  that,  having 
no  capital  pniiishment  for  oiir  intestine  ene- 
mies, we  have  not  been  utterly  ruined  before 
now.'* 

Toronto  was  the  name  of  an  Indian  village 
when  Governor  Simcoe  matle  it  the  capital  of 
Upper  Canada  in  1794,  and  named  it  York.  There 
the  seat  of  the  provincial  government  remained 
until  1841,  when  irpper  and  Lower  Canada  (now 
Ontario  and  Quebec)  formed  a  legislative  nuion. 
When  the  confederation  was  formed,  in  1867, 
Toronto,  the  name  by  which  York  had  been 
known  since  1834,  became  the  permauont  seat 
of  government  for  Ontario.  (See  York,  Capt- 
ure of,) 

Torpedo  'Warfare,  The  government  of  the 
United  States,  like  that  of  Great  Britain ^  re- 


fused to  make  use  of  Fnlton's  torpedoes  in  war- 
fare, but  it  was  attempted  by  individuals  against 
the  British  blockading  squadron.  In  New  York 
harbor  a  schooner  named  the  Eagle  was  used  as 
a  torpedo- vessel.  In  her  bold  John  Scndder, 
Jr.,  originator  of  the  plot,  placed  ten  kegs  of 
grnn powder,  with  a  quantity  of  sulphur  mixed 
with  it,  in  a  strong  cask,  and  surrounded  it  with 
huge  stones  and  other  missiles,  which,  in  the 
event  of  an  explosion,  might  indict  great  inju- 
ry. At  the  head  of  the  cask,  in  the  inside,  were 
fixed  two  gnnlocks  with  cords,  attached  to  their 
triggers  at  one  end,  and  two  barrels  of  flonr  at 
the  other  end,  so  that,  when  the  flour  should  be 
removed,  the  lock  would  be  spning,  the  powder 
ignited,  and  the  terrible  mine  exploded.  The 
Eagle,  commanded  by  Captain  Riker,  sailed  for 
New  London  late  in  June,  where,  as  was  intend- 
ed, she  was  captured  by  armed  men  in  boats 
sent  from  the  i?asii/2t«9,  Commodore  Hardy's 
flag-ship.  The  crew  of  the  Eagle  escaped  to 
the  shore  and  watched  the  result.  An  nnavail- 
ing  attempt  was  made  to  get  the  Eagle  along- 
side the  J{amUUe$f  for  the  purpose  of  transferriug 
her  cargo  to  that  ship.  Finally  boats  were  sent 
out  as  lighters,  and  when  the  first  barrel  of 
flour  was  removed  the  explosion  took  place.  A 
volume  of  fire  shot  up  from  the  Eagle  full  two 
hundred  feet  iu  height,  and  a  shower  of  pitch 
and  tar  fell  on  the  deck  of  the  Bamillies.  The 
Eagle  and  the  first  lieutenant  and  ten  men  of  the 
Bamilliee  were  blown  into  atoms,  and  some  of 
the  occupants  of  boats  near  were  fatally  injnred. 
This  was  followed  by  an  attempt  to  explo<le  a 
torpedo  under  the  Hamilliee,  A  citizen  of  Nor- 
wich, Conn.,  acquainted  with  BushnelVs  torpe- 
do (which  see),  invented  a  submarine  boat,  in 
which  he  voyaged  under  water  at  the  rate  of 
three  miles  an  hour.  Three  times  he  went  un- 
der the  RamUlie8f  and  on  the  third  occasion  hsd 
nearly  fastened  the  torpedo  to  the  ship's  bottom, 
when  the  breaking  of  a  screw  baffled  the  attempt. 
He  was  discovered,  but  escaped.  A  fiabennau 
of  Long  Island,  named  Penny,  made  attempts 
on  the  Bamilliee  with  a  torpedo  in  a  whale- 
boat,  and  Hardy  was  kept  continually  on  the 
alert.  He  kept  the  BamUlieB  constantly  in  mo- 
tion, and  caused  her  bottom  to  be  swept  with 
a  cable  every  two  honrs,  night  and  day.  Fi- 
nally he  warned  the  inhabitants  that  if  such 
warfare  was  not  discontinued  he  wonld  pro- 
ceed to  bum  the  town.  The  warning  was 
effectual.  In  July  Mr.  Mix,  of  the  navy,  at- 
tempted to  blow  up  the  Plantagenety  74  gnns, 
with  a  torpedo.  She  was  lying  off  Cape  Henry, 
Virginia.  lender  cover  of  intense  darkness,  the 
torpedo  was  carried  out  in  an  open  boat,  called 
the  Chesapeake  Avenger,  and  dropped  so  as  to 
float  down  under  the  ship's  bow.  It  exploded 
a  few  seconds  too  soon.  A  column  of  water 
twenty-five  feet  in  diameter,  half-luminons  with 
lurid  light,  was  thrown  up  at  least  forty  feet 
high,  with  an  explosion  as  terrific  as  thunder, 
producing  a  concnssion  like  the  shock  of  an 
earthquake.  It  burst  at  the  crown,  and  w*ater 
fell  in  profusion  on  the  deck  of  the  PUtniagenei. 
At  tJie  same  moment  she  rolled  into  the  chasm 
made  by  the  explosion,  and  nearly  nx>eet.    Tor- 
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pedoee  were  also  placed  at  iDteryala  acrosB  the 
Narrows,  at  New  York,  and  at  the  entrance  to 
the  harbor  of  Portland.  The  impression  pre- 
Tailed  in  the  British  navy  that  the  United  States 
government  had  adopted  Fulton's  torpedoes,  and 
this  made  the  British  commanders  on  our  coast 
very  circnmspect.  No  doubt  the  fear  of  torpe- 
'  does  saved  the  American  coast-towns  from  plun- 
der and  the  torch.  Torpedo  warfare  was  much 
practised  in  the  late  Civil  War.  The  torpedoes 
nsed  by  the  Confederates  were  various  in  form 
and  construction,  as  several  illustrations  in  this 
work  show.  The  most  efficient  ones  were  the 
galvanic  and  percussion.  The  former  were  pro- 
vided with  a  wire  connected  with  a  galvanic 
battery  on  the  shore,  by  which  the  mine  might 
be  exploded  at  any  moment.  The  percussion 
or  ''sensitive''  ones  exploded  by  the  act  of  for- 


PBBCD8810N  TORPBDO.— NO.  1- 

cible  contact.  Some  of  these  were  made  in  the 
form  of  a  donble  cone,  with  percussion  tubes  ar- 
ranged around  the  cylinder  thus  formed,  at  the 
point  of  contact  of  the  bases  of  thQ  cones,  as 
seen  in  the  illustration  here  given.  Others  were 
anraoged  as  No.  2.    In  the  James  River  the  tor- 


PBRCCaSION  TORPBDO.— No.  2. 

pedoes  were  chiefly  galvanic.  Some  were  cy- 
lindrical, with  one  end  conical,  but  a  greater 
portion  were  pear-shaped.  These  were  an- 
chored in  the  channels  or  in  shallow  water,  by 
means  of  a  segment  of  a  hollow  iron  sphere, 
called  a  "mushroom,"  which  was  attached  to 
the  buoyant  mine  by  a  chain.  These  were  gen- 
erally sunk  opposite  batteries,  where  the  wires 
connected  with  bomb-proofs  on  shore.  One  of 
these,  containing  nearly  a  ton  of  powder,  was 
planted  in  the  centre  of  the  deep  channel  at 
Drewry's  Bluff  (which  see).  On  account  of  the 
depth  of  water,  it  was  attached  to  a  long  rod, 
and  that  to  the  ''mushroom"  anchor  by  a  chain, 
as  it  was  desirable  to  have  tbe  torpedo  only  the 
depth  of  a  vessel  below  the  surface.  No.  1  was 
made  of  a  common  barrel,  with  solid  pointed 
ends,  made  of  palmetto- wood,  and  were  nsed  in 
Charleston  harbor.  After  the  capture  of  Fort 
Fisher,  vessels  were  sent  to  pick  up  tbe  torpe- 
does sunk  in  the  Cape  Fear  River.  The  same 
thing  was  done  in  the  James  River,  from  City 
Point  to  Richmond,  after  the  Confederates  had 
evacuated  the  latter  place.  To  do  this  with 
safety,  a  net,  with  hooks,  was  suspended  at  the 
bow  of  the  vessel  in  search  of  them,  or  was  dragged 
after  it.  When  a  nest  of  torpedoes  was  found, 
a  little  float  was  anchored  above  it,  and  a  small 


national  flag  was  attached  to  the  float  as  a  warn- 
ing to  pilots  of  the  presence  of  danger. 

Totten,  Joseph  Gilbert,  was  born  at  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  Aug.  23,  1788 ;  died  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  April  22, 1864.  He  graduated  at  West 
Point  in  1805  as  lienteiiant  of  engineers,  and 
was  chief-engineer  of  the  army  on  the  Niagara 
frontier  in  1812-13.  For  meritorious  services 
in  the  capture  of  Fort  George  (which  see),  ho 
was  breveted  major  in  June,  1813.  He  was 
chief-engineer  of  Generals  Izard  and  Macomb 
on  Lake  Erie  in  1814,  and  was  breveted  lien- 
tenant- colonel  for  gallantry  iu  the  battle  of 
Plattsburg  (which  see).  He  was  chief-engi- 
neer of  the  army  of  General  Scott  in  the  siege 
of  Vera  Cruz  (which  see),  in  1847,  and  breveted 
brigadier-general.  From  1846  to  1864  he  was  a 
regent  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  (see  Smiths 
soUf  James  Lewis  Made),  and  iu  the  Civil  War  was 
chief-engineer  of  the  United  States  Army.  He 
was  breveted  major-general  United  States  Army, 
dating  the  day  before  his  death.  He  was  author 
of  an  able  Report  on  the  Subject  of  National  De- 
fences (1851),  and  translator  of  Vtcat  on  Mortars. 

Touaaaint  and  Santo  Domingo.  The  French 
portion  of  the  Island  of  Santo  Domingo,  after  a 
sanguinary  insurrection,  passed  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  negroes.  Very  soon  there  was  a  largo 
and  well- disciplined  black  army  under  Tous- 
saint.  The  English  had  long  tried  in  vain  to 
obtain  possession  of  this  colony.  Finding  it  im- 
possible to  conquer  it,  and  perceiving  that  the 
actual  control  of  things  was  iu  the  hands  of 
Toussaint,  the  English  entered  into  negotiations 
with  him  in  1798,  and  had  withdrawn  their 
troops,  with  an  understanding  that  he  should 
assume  the  government,  and  keep  the  island 
neutral  during  the  war  with  France.  Hedon- 
ville,  a  commissioner  of  the  Directory,  was  there 
with  some  white  troops.  Toussaint  compelled 
him  and  his  soldiers  to  depart ;  and  the  mnlat- 
toes,  in  the  southern  district  of  the  colony,  un- 
der Rigaud,  were  compelled  to  submit  to  the 
power  of  Toussaint.  This  expulsion  of  the 
French  led  to  a  great  diminution  in  the  num- 
ber of  privateers  issuing  from-  that  part  of  the 
island,  and  Tonssaint,  wishing  to  renew  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  the  United  States,  sent 
an  agent  to  effect  it.  A  cousul-general-^a  sort 
of  ambassador — was  sent  to  Toussaint  in  April, 
1798.  Soon  after  he  sailed  for  Santo  Domingo, 
General  Maitland,  who  had  lately  commanded 
the  English  endeavoring  to  capture  that  island, 
arrived  at  Philadelphia.  An  arrangement  was 
entered  into  as  to  the  trade  with  Tonssaiut's 
people.  The  latter  agreed  to  the  arrangement, 
and  the  President  issued  his  proclamation  (June, 
1798)  reopening  commerce  with  that  portion  of 
Santo  Domingo. 

Tooaaaint,  FRAN9018  Dominique  (snmamed 
L'Ouverture),  was  born  a  slave,  near  Cape  Fran- 
cois, in  1743;  died  in  the  dungeon  of  Joux, 
France,  April  27, 1803.  He  was  of  pnre  negn> 
blood.  He  was  at  first  a  coachman,  and  then 
held  a  position  of  trust  in  a  sugar  manufacto- 
ry on  the  estate  to  which  he  belonged,  having 
learned  to  read  and  write.    He  first  appeared 
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in  public  life  io  1791,  when  there  was  an  tip- 
riHiiig  iu  the  French  part  of  Santo  Domingo 
by  the  blacks  against  the  whites.  Having  se* 
cured  the  escape  of  the  director  of  the  estate 
and  his  family,  he  joined  the  black  insurgents. 
They  accepted  tlie  aid  of  Spain,  and  repelled 
the  offers  of  the  French  Convention.  Toussaiut 
soon  captured  the  entire  white  army,  nuder 
Brandinconrt,  without  bloo<hihed,  and  occupied 
several  important  military  posts.  In  1793  the 
English  invaded  the  island,  and  took  Port  an 
Prince,  while  all  the  inhabitants  were  engaged 
iu  civil  war.  The  French  Revolutionary  gov- 
ernment had  proclaimed  Hayti  to  be  a  part  of 
France,  and  declared  the  freedom  of  the  slaves ; 
and  Toussaiut,  looking  upon  the  situation  with 
the  eye  of  a  srat<esmau  and  philauthropist,  see- 
ing the  best  hojies  of  his  country  to  be  centred, 
evidently,  iu  a  connection  with  France,  declared 
his  fealty  to  the  Republic.  He  applied  himself 
so  vigorously  in  efforts  to  bring  all  parties  to 
the  same  conclusion,  that  Laveaux,  the  Freuch 
commander,  exclaimed,  *^  MaU  oet  homme  fait 
ourerture  pariout ; "  and  from  that  time  he  bore 
the  surname  of  VOuverture  —  "the  opening.^' 
Joining  the  French,  he  led  his  troops  success- 
fully agaiust  the  Spanish  and  English  forcew, 
capturing  twenty -eight  Spanish  batteries  iu 
four  days,  and  receiving  the  surrender  of  the 
English  at  St.-Marc  in  1797.  Toussaiut,  hav- 
ing been  appointed  commander-in-chief,  now  re- 
stored order  and  industry — for  the  Spaniards 
abandoned  all  idea  of  conquering  the  western 
f>ortion  of  the  island,  which  is  properly  Hayti. 
Hedonville,  the  French  director,  shorn  of  his 
power,  fled  to  France,  and  entered  complaints 
against  Toussaiut,  but  the  French  government 
sustained  him.  Before  his  departure,  Hedon- 
ville had  prepared  the  way  for  a  new  civil  war 
by  creating  enmity  between  Rigaud,  the  leader 
of  the  mulattoes,  and  Toussaiut,  and  for  nearly 
a  year  war  raged  between  the  negroes  and  the 
mixed  race.  Toussaiut  sulnlueil  the  mulatto 
iusurrecttou,  and  late  iu  1800  assumed  the  gov- 
ernment, but  held  himself  amenable  to  the 
French  Directory.  The  whole  Island  of  Santo 
Domiugo  became  subject  to  his  rule  iu  1801, 
and  he  invited  the  well-disposed  white  colo- 
nists to  return  to  the  home-s  they  had  deserted. 
In  his  public  life  he  assumed  great  state.  He 
chose  a  council,  who  drew  up  a  conatitutiou  of 
government,  in  which  Toussaiut  was  named 
President  for  life,  and  established  free-trade. 
The  constitution  was  sent  to  France,  with  a  let- 
ter to  Bonaparte  by  Toussaiut,  when  the  former 
said,  "He  is  a  revolted  slave,  whom  we  must 
punish ;  the  honor  of  France  is  outraged."  Le- 
clerc,  who  married  Bonaparte's  sister,  was  sent 
to  Santo  Domingo  with  thirty  thousand  soldiers. 
He  was  kept  at  bay  by  the  brave  negro  troops. 
Leclerc,  finding  negotiation  unavailing,  declared 
Toussaiut  and  his  officers  to  be  outlaws,  and 
began  a  war,  in  which  his  army  was  dread- 
fully smitten.  He  then  won  over  some  of  the 
black  leaders,  and  finally  made  such  fair  offers 
to  the  people  and  the  rulers  that  Toussaiut 
made  a  treaty  of  peace.  With  perfidy  most 
foul;  Leclerc  caused  Toussaiut  to  be  seized  and 


sent  to  France,  where  he  was  thmst  into  a  dan- 
geon,  without  trial,  by  Bonaparte,  and  slowly 
starved  to  death.  The  death  of  Toussaiut 
rOuverture  will  ever  remain  a  black  spot  on 
the  name  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 

Town-maetiiigs.  The  town-meeting,  a  con- 
spicuous feature  iu  New  England  colonial  poli- 
tics, was  the  promoter  and  conservator  of  free 
speech,  a  free  press,  and  a  spirit  of  lil>erty  which 
pervaded  the  whole  population.  It  was  the 
fruitful  seed  of  republicanism.  In  the  town- 
meeting  its  taxes  were  vote<l  and  its  affairs  dis- 
cussed and  settled.  Therein  the  agents  and 
public  servants  of  each  town  were  annually 
elected  by  a  free  ballot,  and  there  abstract  po- 
litical principles  were  debated.  By  these  dis- 
cussions an  iutelligeut  public  sentiment  was 
created  conceniing  the  rights  of  man,  and  par- 
ticularly the  rights  of  Englishmen  in  America, 
which  was  ready  to  support,  by  its  power,  the 
champions  of  freedom  iu  the  great  struggle  for 
justice,  and  finally  for  independence.  It  was 
this  latter  feature  of  the  towu-meetiug  that  ex- 
cited the  op|)osition  of  the  crown  ofUcers,  who 
called  it  a  "focus  of  rebellion."  They  bated 
and  feared  it. 

Townshend,  Charles,  an  English  statesman, 
was  bom  Ang.  29, 1725 ;  died  S<*pt.  4, 1767.  He 
entered  Parliament  in  1747,  where  he  soon  be- 
came distinguished  as  an  orator,  and  in  Jnne, 
1749,  be  became  one  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Trade  and  Plantations  (which  see).  A  member 
of  the  Privy  Council  in  1756,  he  went  forward 
in  the  offices  of  Secretary  of -War,  First  Lord  of 
Trade,  Paymaster-general,  to  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  and  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury  in  1766. 
He  favored  the  obnoxious  measures  of  Parlia- 
ment for  deriving  a  revenue  from  America,  and 
in  June,  1767,  he  introduced  into  Parliament  a 
series  of  resolutions  levying  duties  on  articles 
imported  by  the  American  colonists. 

Townshend,  Georor  (marquis),  an  English 
field-marshal,  was  boru  Feb.  28, 1724;  died  Sept. 
14, 1807.  He  commanded  a  division  under  Wolfe 
iu  the  expedition  against  Quebec,  and  took  com- 
mand of  the  army  after  the  death  of  that  gen- 
eral, receiving  the  capitulation  of  the  French. 
He  then  returned  to  England,  and  was  a  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  ten  years  (1754-64).  He  at- 
tained the  highest  rank  in  the  army,  became  a 
privy-councillor,  was  Lord-Iientenant  of  Ireland 
(1767-72),  and  was  created  marquis  in  October, 
1787. 

Ton^Bon,  Nathan,  an  artillery  officer,  was 
bom  near  Baltimore,  Md.,  Jan.  22, 1784 ;  died  iu 
Washington,  D.  C,  July  20, 1854.  He  was  ap- 
pointed captain  of  artillery  in  March,  1812,  hav- 
ing had  some  experience  in  that  service  as  com- 
mander of  a  volun teer  arti I lery  company.  He  was 
sent  to  the  Niagara  frontier,  and  there,  in  181^ 
14,  he  performed  distinguished  services.  He 
bore  a  prominent  part  in  the  battles  of  Chippe- 
wa and  Lundy's  Lane  (which  see);  also  in  the 
defence  of  Fort  Erie  (which  see).  In  1816  he 
was  breveted  lieutenant-colonel,  and  was  made 
paymaster  -  general  in  1819.  In  March,  1849, 
Towson  received  the  brevet  of  m^jor-general 
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for  "  meritorious  services  during  the  Mexican 
War." 


OKflRAL  TOWaOX'B  QRATM, 

Tract  Society.  The  first  undenomiimtiounl 
tract  society  iu  the  United  States  was  formed  in 
Boston  in  1803.  In  1814  an  efficient  society  was 
formed  at  Andover,  Mass.,  which,  in  1823,  made 
its  abode  in  Boston,  with  the  name  of  the  Amer- 
ican Tract  Society.  Another  American  Tract 
Society  was  formed  in  New  York  in  1825,  and 
a  union  of  all  was  effected.  In  1859,  becanse  of 
the  Society's  hesitancy  to  publish  traets  on  the 
subject  of  slavery,  tlie  Boston  society  withdrew. 
A  colporteur  system  was  established  in  1842, 
and  the  colporteurs  disposed  of  a  vast  number 
of  tracts.  The  various  denominations  also  have 
tract  societies. 

Traffic  in  Gtozman  Soldiers,  Opinion  of  the. 
The  bargain  witli  England  for  the  soldiers  of 
German  princes  to  serve  in  her  armies  in  Amer- 
ica filled  Europe  with  disgust,  and  there  was  a 
universal  cry  of  "  Shame ! '^  Frederick  the  Great 
would  not  let  the  pressefl  soldiers  pass  any  por- 
tion of  his  domain  on  their  march  to  ports  of 
embarkation.  PnblioistA  everywhere  condemned 
the  traffic ;  and  Mirabean,  then  a  fngitive  in 
Holland,  lifted  up  his  voice  against  the  iniqui- 
ty. To  the  people  and  the  sold  icrs  he  said : 
"  Alas,  miserable  men,  yon  burn  not  the  camp 
of  an  enemy,  but  your  own  hopes!  Germans, 
what  brand  do  you  suffer  to  be  put  upon  your 
foreheads?  You  war  against  a  people  who. nev- 
er injured  you ;  who  fight  for  a  righteous  cause, 
and  set  you  the  noblest  pattern.''  He  called 
npon  the  soldiers  t-o  desert  when  they  should 
reach  America^,  and  then  Join  the  stragglers 


for  independence.  "  He  that  fights  to  recover 
freedom,^  said  the  great  revolutionist,  ''ex* 
ercises  a  lawful  right.  Insuri'ection  becomes 
just." 

Training  System  in  the  Navy.  The  neces- 
sity for  the  establishment  of  a  higher  moral 
tone  and  greater  professional  efficiency  among 
the  seamen  of  the  navy  of  the  United  States 
had  been  felt  and  expressed  long  before  any 
steps  were  taken  to  produce  the  needed  reform. 
So,  also,  iu  England.  Immediately  after  the 
close  of  the  war  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  (1812-15),  Sir  Howard  Douglas, 
perceiving  the  necessity  for  educated  seamen  iu 
the  Royal  Navy,  called  the  attention  of  his  gov- 
ernment to  the  matter.  Nothing  was  done, 
however,  officially,  until  June,  1830,  when  an  ad- 
miralty order  directed  that  a  **  gunnery-school" 
should  be  formed  in  one  of  the  British  ships-of- 
wnr.  It  was  done,  and  this  was  the  initial  step 
towards  the  present  admirable  training  of  boys 
for  service  in  the  British  navy.  Its  great  ob- 
ject has  been  to  make  the  sailors  expert  ^^sea- 
men-gunners," as  well  as  in  the  use  of  small-arms 
and  the  broadsword.  The  British  government 
now  has  several  ships  devoted  exclusively  to 
the  training  of  boys,  with  the  happiest  effect 
upon  the  general  character  of  the  Royal  Navy. 
In  1835  John  Goiu,  of  New  York,  called  public 
attention  to  the  necessity  of  e<lucation  for  sea- 
men, not  only  in  the  navy  proper,  but  in  the 
service  of  the  mercantile  marine.  It  was  deemed 
essential  that  more  Americans  should  be  found 
among  Our  seamen  ;  for  official  statistics  showed 
that  of  the  one  hundred  thousand  seamen  then 
sailing  out  of  the  ports  of  the  United  States, 
only  about  nine  thousand  were  Americans.  This 
positive  evil  could  only  be  met  and  remedied,  it 
was  argued,  by  the  establishment  of  nautical 
schools,  in  which  American  boys  could  be  train- 
ed for  seamen.  A  petition  for  such  a  measure 
went  from  New  York  to  Congress  in  1837.  That 
body,  the  same  year,  authorized  the  eulistment 
of  boys  for  the  navy,  and  it  was  not  long  after- 
wards when  the  frigate  Hudson  had  three  hun- 
dred boys  on  board  of  her  as  apprentices.  Several 
nautical  schools  were  opened  on  other  vessels, 
but  within  five  years  the  plan  seems  to  have 
been  abandoned.  In  1863  the  United  States 
practice-vessel  at  the  Naval  Academy,  Annap- 
olis, went  on  a  summer  craise  across  the  At- 
lantic, and  visited  the  ports  of  Plymouth  and 
Portsmouth,  Eng.  Her  officers  there  visited  the 
British  training-ships.  Impressed  with  the  im- 
portance of  the  system,  the  commander  of  the 
practice-ship  (Captain  S.  B.  Luce),  on  his  re- 
turn, called  the  attention  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment to  the  subject,  and  recommended  a  similar 
system  of  training  for  the  United  States  Navy. 
The  law  of  1837  was  re\'ived,  and  the  United 
States  frigate  Sabine  was  select-ed  as  a  school- 
ship,  and  in  due  time  the  sloops-of-war  Saratoga 
and  Portsmouth  were  added  as  practice-vessels. 
This  second  effort  was  a  failure.  The  project 
was  revived  in  1875,  in  a  circular  issued  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  on  the  8th  of  April  that 
year.  In  pursuance  of  instructions  in  that  cir- 
cular, the  United  States  steam-frigate  Minnesota 
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was  ootninimioued  as  a  Bchool-Bhip,  nnder  the 
oommand  of  Captain  Lace,  aud  is  yet  (1880)  en- 
gaged iu  that  service.  The  system  has  been 
modified,  and  promises  to  be  successful.  There 
have  been  abont  fifteen  hundred  boys  enlisted 
up  to  June,  1880,  and  the  work  is  still  going  on. 
They  are  under  excellent  moral  restraint,  are 
systematically  taught  all  the  branches  of  a  com- 
mon-school education,  and  are  trained  in  every 
department  of  seamanship,  as  well  as  in  guuneiy 


cnniary.  In  case  they  kill  a  woman,  they  pay 
double ;  and  the  reason  they  render  is  tbat  she 
breedeth  children,  which  men  cannot  do.  It  U 
rare  that  they  fall  out  if  sober;  and,  if  drunk, 
they  forgive  it,  saying  it  was  the  drink  and  not 
the  roan  that  abused  them.'' 

Tmnaoandantallun  is  the  doctrine  in  meta- 
physics which  embraces  beliefs  and  opinions 
evolved  from  the  action  of  pure  reason,  applied 
in  general  to  ideas  and  doctrines  that  are  not 
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and  military  tactics.  Such  a  system,  if  success- 
ful, will  elevate  the  character  of  the  seaman's 
profession— in  the  navy  proper  and  in  the  mer- 
cantile marine — to  the  level  of  any  other  indus- 
try in  which  the  brain  and  muscle  of  Americans 
may  engage. 

Tralning-aohools  Cor  the  Navy.  (See  Train- 
ing System  in  the  Navy.) 

Traits  of  Indian  Gharaoter.  William  Penn 
has  left  on  record  the  following  description  of 
the  Indians  who  inhabited  the  Delaware  region 
of  Pennsylvania:  "  They  are  tall,  straight,  tread 
strong  and  close,  and  walk  with  a  lofty  chin. 
Their  custom  of  rubbing  their  body  with  bear's 
fat  gives  them  a  swarthy  color.  They  have  lit- 
tle black  eyes.  Their  heads  and  countenances 
have  nothing  of  the  negro  type;  and  I  have 
seen  as  comely,  European-like  faces  among  them 
as  on  your  side  the  sea.  Their  language  is  lofty, 
yet  narrow,  like  short -hand  in  writing,  one 
word  serving  in  the  place  of  three,  and  the  rest 
are  supplied  by  the  understanding  of  the  hearer. 
I  have  made  it  my  business  to  understand  it, 
that  I  might  not  want  an  interpreter  on  any  oc- 
casion. In  liberality  they  excel ;  nothing  is  too 
good  for  their  friend;  give  them  a  fine  gun, 
coat,  or  otber  thing,  it  may  pass  twenty  hands 
before  it  sticks ;  light  of  heart,  strong  aft'eotions, 
bat  soon  spent.    The  justice  they  have  is  pe- 


suggested  or  limited  by  experience.  Thns  by 
the  transcendental  philosophy  of  Kant  is  meant 
his  system  of  the  principles  of  the  pure  reason, 
which  occupies  itself  not  with  the  objects  or 
matter  of  knowledge,  but  with  the  subjective 
ideas  of  forms,  as  time,  space,  substance,  and 
causality,  through  which  objects  are  presented 
to  us  as  phenomena.  A  transoendent-al  school 
of  philosophy  arose  in  New  England  abont  1840, 
of  which  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  has  been  the 
acknowledged  leader. 

Transylvania.  While  the  English  popula- 
tions on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  were  iu  great  po- 
litical commotion  iu  the  eariy  part  of  1775,  ef- 
forts were  in  progress  to  form  a  new  common- 
wealth westward  of  the  great  mountain  ranges 
in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  Richard  Hen- 
derson, an  energetic  lawyer  of  North  Carolina, 
and  a  land  speculator,  induced  by  the  reports 
of  Finley,  Boone,  and  others  of  the  fertile  re- 
gions on  the  banks  of  the  Lower  Kentucky  Riv- 
er, pnrohased  of  the  Cherokees  for  a  few  wagon- 
loads  of  goods  a  great  tract  of  land  sonth  of 
that  river.  Others  were  associated  with  him ; 
and  the  adventnrer  Daniel  Boone,  who  had  been 
present  at  the  treaty,  was  soon  afterwards  sent 
(Maroh,  1775)  to  mark  out  a  road  and  to  com- 
mence a  settlement.  He  built  a  palisaded  fort 
on  the  site  of  the  present  Boonaaboroogh,  Hadi* 
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son  Co.,  Ky.  At  aboat  the  same  time  Colonel 
James  Harrod,  an  equally  bold  backwoodsman, 
founded  HurrodHbnrg.  Governor  Dun  more,  of 
Virginia,  denounced  Henderson's  purchase  as 
illegal  and  void,  and  offered  these  Western  lauds 
for  sale  under  the  crown.  Regardless  of  the 
proclamation,  delegates  from  Boonesborongb, 
Harrodsburg,  and  two  other  settlements,  eigh- 
teen in  number,  met  at  Boonesborongb,  and  or- 
ganized themselves  into  an  Assembly  of  a  state 
which  they  named  Transylvania  by  appointing 
Thomas  Slaughter  chairman,  and  Matthew  Jew- 
ett  clerk.  They  were  a<ldressed  by  Henderson 
on  behalf  of  the  proprietors,  between  whom  and 
the  settlers  a  compact  was  made,  the  most  im- 
portant features  of  which  were  an  agreement — 
1.  That  the  election  of  delegates  should  be  an- 
nual ;  2.  Perfect  freedom  of  opinion  in  matters 
of  religion ;  3.  That  judges  should  be  appointed 
by  the  proprietors,  but  answerable  for  bad  con- 
duct to  the  people ;  and,  4.  That  the  Convention 
or  Assembly  have  the  sole  power  of  i-aiHing  and 
appropriating  all  moneys,  and  of  electing  their 
treasurers.  Courts  and  a  militia  were  organ- 
ized, and  laws  were  enacted.  The  proprietors 
held  a  meeting  in  September  at  Oxford,  Green- 
ville Co.,  N.  C,  and  elected  James  Hogg  a  dele- 
gate for  Transylvania  in  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, but  the  claim  of  Virginia  to  tbe  territory 
of  the  new  commonwealth  was  a  bar  to  his  ad- 
mission. The  legislature  of  Virginia  afterwards 
annulled  the  purchase  of  Hendei'son,  and  the  in- 
choate state  disappeared.  Virginia  gave  Hen- 
derson a  tract  of  land  on  the  Ohio  twelve  miles 
square,  below  the  mouth  of  Green  River. 

Treachery  in  New  Mexico.  Floyd  had  sent 
Colonel  Loring,  of  North  Carolina,  and  Colonel 
Crittenden,  of  Kentucky,  into  New  Mexico,  about 
a  year  before  the  Civil  War  broke  out,  to  cor- 
rupt the  patriotism  of  the  twelve  hundred 
United  States  troops  stationed  tbere.  Tbey 
did  not  succeed;  and,  exciting  the  indigna- 
tion of  these  troops  by  their  treasonable  prop- 
ositions, they  were  compelled  to  flee  from  their 
wrath  in  July,  1861.  At  Fort  Fillmore,  near  the 
Texas  border,  they  found  the  officers  in  sympa- 
thy w  i th  them.  Major  Isaac  Lynde,  of  Vermon t, 
their  commander,  professed  to  be  loyal,  but  in 
July,  while  leading  about  five  hundred  of  his 
troops  towards  the  village  of  Mesilla,  he  fell  in 
with  a  few  Texan  insurgents,  and,  after  a  light 
skirmish,  fell  back  to  the  fort.  He  was  ordered 
by  his  superiors  to  take  his  command  to  Albn- 
querqne.  His  soldiers  were  allowed  to  drink 
whiskey'  freely  on  the  way,  and  when  they  had 
gone  ten  miles  on  the  road  a  large  portion  of 
them  were  intoxicated.  Then,  as  if  by  previous 
arrangement,  a  large  force  of  Texans  appeared. 
The  sober  soldiers  wanted  to  fight,  but  Lynde, 
either  treacherously  or  through  cowardice,  or- 
dered them  to  surrender.  His  commissary.  Cap- 
tain Plummer,  handed  over  to  the  leader  of  the 
insurgents  917,000  in  government  drafts.  Thus, 
at  one  sweep,  nearly  one  half  of  the  government 
troops  in  New  Mexico  were  lost  to  its  service. 

Treaaon  Act  in  Virginia.  In  consequence 
of  the  disturbances  in  western  North  Carolina 


(see  Frankland)  and  symptoms  of  disaflfection  on 
its  southwestern  border,  and  in  Kentucky,  the 
Virginia  Legislature  passed  a  law  in  October, 
1785,  subjecting  to  the  penalties  of  treason  all 
attempts  to  erect  a  new  state  in  any  part  of  her 
territory  without  permission  first  obtained  of 
the  Assembly.  Pennsylvania  had  passed  a  sim- 
ilar law. 

Treason,  how  Defined.  The  first  clause  of 
section  III.,  ai*ticle  3,  of  the  national  Constitu- 
tion says :  "  Ti-eason  against  the  United  States 
shall  consist  only  in  levying  war  against  them, 
or  in  adhering  to  their  enemies,  giving  them  aid 
and  comfort.'' 

Treaaon  of  Arnold.  In  the  snmmer  of  1780 
the  old  Continental  bills  of  credit  had  become 
almost  worthless,  and  there  was  continual  de- 
preciation of  the  bills  of  a  new  issue.  Wash- 
ington doubted  whether  the  Continental  army 
con  Id  be  kept  together  for  another  campaign, 
and  he  was  exceedingly  anxious  to  strike  some 
decisive  blow.  He  proposed  to  Rochambeau, 
then  in  command  of  the  newly  arrived  French 
forces  at  Newport,  to  make  a  combined  attack 
upon  New  York.  Lett-ers  were  sent  to  the  French 
admiral  in  the  West  Indies  soliciting  his  co- 
operation, and  in  September  (1780)  Washington 
repaired  to  Hartford  to  meet  the  French  general 
in  consultation.  During  his  absence  Arnold  at- 
tempted to  execute  his  scheme  of  treason.  His 
career  had  distinguished  him  as  the  most  brill- 
iant officer  in  the  American  service ;  but  his  ar- 
rogance, his  disregard  for  the  rights  of  others, 
his  quarrelsome  nature,  and  his  doubtful  integ- 
rity had  won  for  him  many  enemies.  Not  suf- 
ficiently recovered  from  the  wound  in  his  leg 
which  he  received  at  Saratoga  to  take  the  field, 
he  was  made  military  governor  of  Philadelphia 
when  the  British  evacnated  it  (June,  1778). 
There  he  lived  extravagantly,  became  involved 
in  debt,  and  married  Miss  Shippen,  daughter  of 
one  of  the  leading  Tory  inhabitants  of  that  city. 
To  meet  the  demands  of  importnnate  creditors, 
he  engaged  in  fraudulent  ti*ansactions,  for  which 
bis  official  position  gave  him  facilities,  and 
charges  of  dishonesty  and  malpractice  in  office 
were  preferred  against  him  before  the  Conti- 
nental Congress.  A  tribunal  before  which  he 
was  tried  convicted  him,  but  sentenced  him  to 
a  reprimand  only  by  tbe  commander-in-chief. 
Washington  performed  the  doty  with  great  del- 
icacy, but  the  disgrace  aroused  in  tlie  bosom  of 
Arnold  a  fierce  spirit  of  revenge.  He  resolved 
to  betray  his  country,  and,  making  treasonable 
overtures  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  kept  np  a  cor- 
respondence on  the  subject  for  a  long  time  with 
Major  John  Andr^,  the  adjutant-general  of  the 
British  army.  This  correspondence  was  carried 
on  mutually  under  assumed  names,  and  on  the 
part  of  Arnold  in  a  disguised  hand.  Feigning 
great  patriotism  and  a  desire  to  serve  his  coon- 
try  better,  he  asked  for  and,  through  the  rec- 
ommendation of  General  Schuyler  and  others, 
obtained  the  command  of  the  important  post  of 
West  Point  and  its  dependencies  in  the  Hudson 
Highlands.  He  arranged  with  Major  Andr6  to 
surrender  that  post  into  the  hands  of  a  British 
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force  which  Sir  Heory  might  send  up  the  Hud- 
MiUr  For  thia  service  he  was  to  receive  the 
corointBsiou  of  a  brigadier  iu  the  British  army 
;itid  nearly  $50,000  in  gold.  He  made  his  head- 
quarters at  the  house  of  Beverly  Robinson,  a 
Tory,  opposite  West  Point,  and  the  time  chosen 
for  the  consummation  of  the  treason  %va8  wlieu 
Washington  should  be  absent  at  a  conference 
with  Rochainbean  at  Hnrtford.  Arnold  and 
Audr^  hod  negotiated  iu  writing;  the  former 


return  to  New  York  by  laud.  He  left  his  ani- 
form  I  and,  disguised  in  cttixeu's  drees,  be  crossed 
the  river  towards  evening  with  a  single  attend- 
ant, passed  through  the  American  works  at  Ver- 
planck's  Point  without  suspiciou,  spent  the 
night  not  far  from  the  Cruton  River,  and  the 
next  morning  journeyed  over  the  Neutral  Ground 
(which  see)  ou  horseback,  with  a  full  expecta- 
tion of  entering  New  York  before  night.  Aniold 
had  furuished  him  with  pa^iers  revealing  the 
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wished  a  personal  interview,  and  arrangements 
>¥ere  made  for  it.  Audr6  went  np  the  Hudsou 
iu  the  British  sloop-of-war  VuXtwrt  to  Teller's 
(now  Croton)  Point,  from  which  he  was  taken 
iu  the  night  in  a  small  boat  to  a  secluded  spot 
near  Haverstraw,  on  the  west  side  of  the  river, 
where,  in  bushes,  he  met  Arnold  for  the  first 
time.  Before  they  parted  (Sept.  22,  1780)  the 
whole  matter  was  arranged :  Clinton  was  to  sail 
np  the  river  with  a  strong  force,  and,  after  a 
nhow  of  resistance,  Arnold  was  to  surrender 
West  Point  and  its  dependencies  into  his  hands. 
But  all  did  not  work  well.  The  VuXiwre  was 
driven  from  her  anchorage  by  some  Americans 
with  a  cannon  on  Teller's  Point,  and  when  An- 
dr6,  with  Arnold,  at  Joshua  H.  Smith's  house, 
above  Haverstraw,  looked  for  her  in  the  early 
morning  she  had  disappeared  from  sight.  He 
had  expected  to  return  to  the  VvXivLve  after  the 
conference  was  over;  now  he  was  compelled  to 
cross  the  river  at  King's  Ferry  (which  see),  and 


condition  of  the  highland  stronghold.  AtTar- 
rytown,  twenty-seven  miles  from  the  city,  he 
was  stopped  (Sept.  23)  and  searched  by  three 
young  militiamen,  who,  finding  those  papers 
concealed  under  the  feet  of  Andr€  in  his  boot, 
took  him  to  the  nearest  American  post.  The 
commander  (Colonel  Jameson)  did  not  seem  t<o 
comprehend  the  matter,  and  unwisely  allowed 
Andr^  (who  bore  a  pass  from  Arnold  in  which 
he  was  called  "  John  Anderson")  to  send  a  letter 
to  Arnold  telling  htm  of  his  detention.  Wash- 
ington returned  from  Hartford  sooner  than  he 
expected.  He  rode  over  from  Fishkill  towards 
Arnold's  quarters  early  in  the  morning.  Two 
of  his  military  family  (Hamilton  and  Lafayette) 
went  forward  to  breakfast  with  Arnold,  while 
Washington  tarried  to  inspect  a  battery.  While 
they  were  at  breakfast  Andre's  letter  was  hand- 
ed to  Arnold.  With  perfect  self-possession  he 
asked  to  be  excused,  went  to  his  wife's  room, 
bade  her  farewell,  and,  mouotiug  the  horse  of 
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oue  of  his  aids  that  stood  saddled  at  the  door, 
rode  swiftly  to  the  river  shore.  There  he  en- 
tered his  barge,  and,  promising  the  oarsmen  a 
handsome  reward  if  they  would  row  the  boat 
swiftly,  escaped  to  the  Vulture.  Andr6  was  tak- 
en to  the  headquarters  of  the  army  at  Tappan, 
Rockland  County,  tried  by  a  conrt-martial  as  a 
spy,  and  hanged  there,  Oct.  2, 1780.  Sti-ong  but 
ineffectual  efforts  were  made  to  save  Andr€  by 
getting  Arnold  iu  his  place.    The  latter  lived 


S^llTH'S  H0C8K.* 

many  years  afterwards,  thoroughly  despised  by 
both  nations  and  the  world.  His  young  wife, 
and  her  infant  son  joined  him  iu  New  York  and 
shared  his  fortunes  until  his  death.  Andre's 
captors — John  Paulding,  David  Williams,  aud 
Isaac  Van  Wart — were  each  rewarded  with  a 
silver  medal  and  $200  a  year  for  life. 

Treaaon  of  General  Charles  Lee.  The  con- 
duct of  General  Let)  at  several  periods  during 
the  war  was  iiiexplicable.  He  was  disappointed 
in  not  l)eing  made  the  commander-in-chief  of 
the  Continental  forces,  and  continually  showed 
a  censorious  spirit  towards  Washington  and 
others  which  was  injurious  to  the  service.  His 
abilities  were  greatly  overrated,  and  later  in  the 
conflict  there  were  thoughtful  men  who  regard- 
ed his  profession  of  devotion  to  the  American 
cause  with  suspicion.  In  1775  he  corresponded 
with  Burgoyne,  his  old  commander  iu  Europe, 
while  in  Boston.  In  the  summer  of  1776,  when 
at  Charleston,  he  tried  to  induce  Colonel  Moul- 
trie to  abandon  Fort  Sullivan  when  it  was  at- 
tacked by  laud  and  water.  In  the  autumn  of 
that  year  he  x>er8istently  disobejed  the  orders 
of  Washington  to  join  the  army,  with  a  large 
force  under  his  command,  while  it  was  retreat- 
ing before  Lord  Comwallis,  and  he  was  taken 
prisoner  at  a  bouse  far  away  from  his  camp,  in 
New  Jersey,  under  very  suspicious  circumstances. 
A  letter  which  he  had  just  written  to  Gates  con- 
tained disparaging  remarks  on  Washington's  mil- 
itary character.    His  tender  treatment  by  Howe, 

*  This  house,  yet  (1879)  standing,  is  about  half- way  be- 
tween Stony  Point,  or  King's  Ferry,  and  Haverstraw.  It  is 
upon  the  slope  of  what  has  ever  since  been  known  as  "  Treason 
Hill.''  It  was  in  a  room  in  the  second  story  that  the  conspir- 
ators remained  during  the  day  of  their  arrival  there. 


who  at  first  regarded  him  as  a  deserter  from  the 
British  army,  was  a  matter  of  wonder ;  and  when, 
after  he  had  been  exchanged  and  had  rejoined 
the  army  at  Valley  Forge  (177d),  he  was  required 
to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  with  some  other 
officers,  he  at  Hrst  refused.  His  persistence  in 
opposing  any  interference  with  the  march  of 
Clinton  across  New  Jersey,  and  his  extraordina- 
ry conduct  on  the  field  at  Moimiouth,  could  not 
be  explained  by  any  reason  excepting  inca- 
pacity or  treachery.  Indeed,  Wash- 
ington was  warned  against  Lee  the 
night  before  that  battle  by  a  Vir- 
ginia captain  who  believed  him  to  be 
^--  treacherous.   For  his  conduct  on  tliat 

occasion,  and  for  an  impertinent  let- 
ter to  his  commander-in-chief,  he  was 
court-martialled  and  suspended  from 
command  in  the  army.  He  died  out 
of  the  service.  Three  fourths  of  a 
century  afterwards  a  document  was 
found  among  Sir  William  Howe's  pa- 
pers endorsed  "  Mr.  Lee's  Plan,  29th 
March,  1777,"  in  the  handwriting  of 
Henry  Strachy,  Howe's  secretary. 
The  writing  within  was  in  Lee's  own 
hand,  and  it  embodied  a  plan  of  oper- 
ations by  the  British  fleet  and  army 
which  it  was  thought  was  best  cal- 
culated to  insure  the  subjugation 
of  the  colonies.  It  was  upon  this 
plan  that  Howe  acted  in  going  to  the  Chesa- 
peake iu  the  Rummer  of  1777,  instead  of  up  the 
Hudson  River  to  assist  Burgoyne,  aud  so  ruined 
the  latter  general.  This  docnment  cast  a  flood 
of  light  upon  the  character  and  conduct  of  Lee 
during  the  Revolution,  and  proved  beyond  cavil 
that  he  was  a  traitY>r  to  the  cause  which  he  pro- 
fessed to  serve.  This  document  and  circum- 
stantial evidence  of  his  trcasou  are  given  in  a 
small  volume  by  George  H.  Moore,  LL.D.,  enti- 
tled The  D-eas&n  of  Charles  Lee, 

Treasures  from  the  Sea.  William  Phipps,  a 
native  of  the  Kennebec  region,  and  at  one  time 
governor  of  Massachusetts,  aud  one  of  twenty- 
six  children  by  the  same  parents,  engaged  iu 
commerce  in  early  life.  He  heard  of  sunken 
Spanish  treasure-ships  in  the  waters  around  the 
West  India  islands,  and  he  went  in  Beai*ch  of 
them.  Having  found  one  that  did  not  yield 
much,  he  aroused  such  interest  in  the  matter 
that  the  king  gave  him  the  use  of  a  well-ap- 
pointed ship- of- war  to  make  further  search. 
He  was  gone  two  years,  but  found  nothing,  ex- 
cepting, as  he  thought,  the  exact  spot  where  a 
rich  Spanish  galleon  lay  on  the  bottom  of  the 
sea.  Phipps  gained  the  reputation  of  a  skilful 
naval  commander,  aud  a  company  was  fc^rmed 
to  enable  him  to  prosecute  the  search.  The  ves- 
sel was  found,  laden  with  bullion,  coin,  and 
plate,  and  these  were  recovered  to  the  value  of 
$1,500,000,  and  a  gold  cup  worth  $5000,  which 
was  given  to  the  Duchess  of  Albemarle,  whose 
husband  was  a  patron  of  the  expedition.  Phipps's 
share  of  the  treasure  was  nearly  $80,000.  The 
poor  ship-builder's  apprentice,  who  had  learned 
to  read  and  write  when  he  had  almost  reached 
manhood,  was  now  made  wealthy,  and  his  king 
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knighted  him.  Honors  and  emolnnients  await- 
ed bim  in  bis  native  country  on  bis  return.  (See 
Pk%pp9,  Sir  William,) 

Treat*  Robert,  governor  of  Connecticut  from 
1686  to  1701,  was  born  in  Englaud  in  1622 ;  die<l 
iu  Milfonli  Conn.,  July  12, 1710.  He  came  from 
Englaud  with  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall,  and  was 
one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Wethersfield,  Conn. 
He  was  chosen  Judge,  then  a  magistrate  (from 
1661  to  1665),  and  major  of  the  provincial  troops 
in  1670.  In  Kiug  Philip's  War  he  was  active 
in  the  relief  of  meuaced  settlements  iu  the  Con- 
necticut valley,  esiiecially  of  Springfield  and 
Hadley.  He  aided  iu  the  destruction  of  the 
Narniganset  fort  in  December,  1676  (see  A'tN^ 
Philip*a  War),  and  the  same  year  was  lieuteuant- 
govemor. 

Treaties  with  Foreign  BTatloiis.  The  fol- 
lowing treaties  have  been  made  between  the 
Uuited  States  and  foreign  governments,  be- 
tween 1776  and  1876  (some  of  these  agreements 
may  be  classed  as  conventions  to  serve  certain 
temporary  purposes):  Algiers,  Sept.  5, 1795, peace 
and  amity ;  June  30  and  July  6, 1815,  peace  and 
amity ;  Dec.  22, 1816,  peace  aud  amity. — Argen- 
tine Covfederatian,  July  10, 1853,  free  navigation 
of  rivers  Paranii  and  Uruguay;  July  27, 18.'>3, 
friendship,  commerce,  and  navigation. — Austria 
and  Austro-  Hungary^  Aug.  27,  1829,  commerce 
aud  navigation ;  May  8,  1848,  disposal  of  prop- 
erty; July  3,  1856,  extradition ;  July  11,  1870, 
rights  of  consuls ;  Sept.  20, 1870,  naturalization ; 
Nov.  25, 1871,  trade-marks.— i^aiien,  Jan.  30, 1857, 
extraditiou  ;  July  19, 1868,  naturalization. — Ba- 
rarta,  Jan.  21,  1845,  abolition  of  droit  d'aubaine 
and  taxes  on  emigration ;  Sept.  12, 1853,  extra- 
dition ;  May  26, 1868,  naturalization. — Belgium, 
Nov.  10, 1845, commerce  and  navigation;  July  17, 
1858,  commerce  and  navigation ;  May  20, 1863, 
import  duties  and  capitalization  of  Scheldt 
dues;  July  20, 1863,  extinguishment  of  Scheldt 
dues ;  Nov.  16, 1868,  naturalization  ;  Dec.  5, 1868, 
rights,  etc.,  of  consuls ;  Dec.  20, 1868,  additional 
ai*ticle  and  trade-marks. — Bolivia  (see  Peru-Bo- 
livia), May  13,  1858,  friendship,  commerce,  aud 
navigation.  —  Borneo,  June  23,  1850,  peace  and 
amity  and  consular  jurisdiction. — Brazil,  Dec. 
12, 1828,  friendship,  commerce,  and  navigation ; 
Jan.  27, 1849,  claims. — Bremen  (see  HaneeaOc  Be- 
puhlUx),  1853,  extradition. — Brunswick  and  Lune- 
hurg,  Aug.  21, 1854,  disposal  of  property. — Central 
America,  Dec.  5, 1825,  commerce  and  navigation. 
— Chili,  May  16, 1832,  friendship,  commerce,  and 
navigation ;  Sept.  1, 1833, explanatory;  Nov.  10, 
1858,  arbitration  of  Macedonian  claims. — China, 
July  3, 1844,  peace,  amity,  and  commerce ;  June 
18,  1858,  peace,  amity,  aud  conmierc© ;  Nov.  8, 
1858,  regulation  of  trade ;  Nov.  8, 1858,  claims ; 
July  28,  1868  (additional  articles),  amity,  com- 
merce, and  navigation. — Colombia,  Bepublic  of 
(see  Ecuador,  New  Granada,  and  Venezuela),  Oct. 
3, 1824,  friendship,  commerce,  and  navigation. — 
Colombia,  United  States  of  (  see  ^^u^  Granada ), 
Feb.  10, 1864,  claims.— Co»te  Bica,  July  10, 1851, 
amity,  commerce,  and  navigation  ;  July  2, 1860, 
claims.  —  Denmark,  April  26,  1826,  friendship, 
Gommerce,  and  navigation ;  March  28, 1830,  in- 1 


demnity  claims ;  April  11, 1857,  Sound  and  Belt 
dues;  July  11,  1861,  additional  articles. — 1)0- 
minUsan  Republic,  Feb.  6, 1667,  amity,  commerce, 
navigation,  aud  extradition. — Eatador,  Jane  13, 
i  1839,  friendship,  navigation,  and  oomnieree; 
I  Nov.  25, 1862,  claims.— ^Vatu«,  Feb.  6, 1778,  alli- 
I  ance,  amity,  aud  commerce ;  Feb.  6, 1778,  article 
■  separate  aud  secret ;  July  16, 1782,  payment  of 
I  loan ;  Feb.  25,  1783,  new  loan ;  Nov.  14,  1788, 
I  consuls ;  Sept.  30,  1800,  peace,  commerce,  navi- 
gation, fisheries,  etc. ;  April  30, 1803,  cession  of 
Louisiana  (payment  of  60,000,000  francs  by  the 
Uuited  States),  claims  against  France  to  be  paid ; 
June  24, 1822,  duties,  consuls,  and  separate  arti- 
cle ;  July  4, 1831,  claims,  duties  on  wines  and 
cottons;  Nov. 9, 1843, extradition;  Feb. 24, 1845, 
extradition ;  Feb.  23, 1853,  rights,  etc.,  of  con- 
suls ;  Feb.  10, 1858  (aidditional  article),  extradi- 
tion ;  April  16, 1869,  trade-marks. — German  Em- 
pire, Dec.  11,  1871,  consuls  and  trade-marks. — 
Great  Britain,  Nov.  30,  1782,  preliminary  treaty 
of  peace;  also  a  separate  article;  Jan.  20, 1783, 
annistice ;  Sept.  3,  1783,  peace ;  Nov.  19,  1794, 
peace,  amity,  commerce,  navigation,  boundary, 
claims,  extradition;  also  an  additional  article; 
May  4, 1796,  explanatory  article ;  March  15, 1798, 
explanatory  article ;  Jan.  8, 1802,  additional  con- 
vention ;  Dec.  24,  1814,  peace,  boundary,  slave- 
trade  ;  July  3,  1815,  commerce,  duties,  consuls ; 
April  28,  1817  (arrangement),  armed  vessels  on 
the  Lakes ;  Nov.  24^,  1817  (decision  of  commission- 
ers), boundary ;  Oct.  20, 1818,  fisheries,  bounda> 
ries,  slaves ;  June  18,  1822  (decision  of  commis- 
sioners), boundary ;  July  12, 1822,  differences  re- 
ferred to  Emperor  of  Russia ;  Nov.  13, 1826,  in- 
demnity; Aug.  6,  1827,  boundary,  renewal  of 
commercial  conventions;  Sept.  29,  1827,  boun- 
dary, difiereuces  to  be  referred  to  an  arbitra- 
tor ;  Aug.  9, 1842,  boundary,  slave-trade,  extra- 
dition ;  June  15,  1846,  boundary  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains;  April  19,  1850,  ship -canal 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific ;  Feb.  8, 1^ 
claims ;  June  5,  1854,  reciprocity  of  trade  and 
fisheries  with  British  possessions  in  North 
America;  July  17, 1854  (additional  convention), 
claims;  April  17,  1862,  suppression  of  slave- 
trade  ;  Feb.  17, 1863,  additional  article ;  July  1, 
1863,  claims  of  Hudson  Bay  and  Pnget  Sound 
Agricultural  Companies;  May  13, 1870,  natural- 
ization ;  June  3, 1870,  slave-trade,  mixed  courts ; 
Feb.  23,  1871,  renunciation  of  naturalization: 
May  8, 1871,  Alabama  aud  other  claims,  fisheries, 
boundaries,  etc. — Greece,  Dec.  10-22, 1837,  com- 
merce and  navigation.  —  Guatemala,  March  3, 
1849,  amity,  commerce,  navigation,  etc — Hano- 
ver, May  20,  1840,  commerce,  navigation,  etc; 
June  10,  1846,  commerce,  navigation,  etc. ;  Jan. 
18,  1855,  extradition  ;  Nov.  6,  1861,  abolition  of 
Stade  or  Brunshansen  dues. — HanaeaHc  Bepub- 
lics,  Dec.  20,  1827,  friendship,  commerce,  aud 
navigation;  June  4,  1828,  additional  article; 
April  30,  1852,  consular  Jurisdiction. — Hawaiian 
Islands,  Dec.  20, 1849,  commerce,  navigation,  ex- 
tradition, etc. — Hagti,  Nov.  3,  1864,  commerce, 
navigation,  extradition.  —  Hesse,  March  26, 1844 
(  Hesse  -  Cassel ),  abolition  of  droit  d^aubaine 
and  taxes  on  emigration ;  Aug.  1, 1868  (Grand- 
duchy  of),  naturalization. — HonduraSf  July  4, 
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1864,  frioDdsbip.  commerce,  and  Davigntion. — 
Italy f  Feb.  8,  1868,  rights,  etc.,  of  consnls; 
March  23, 1868,  extradition ;  Jan.  21, 1869  (addi- 
tional articles),  consuls,  extradition ;  Feb.  26, 
1871,  commerce  and  navigation. — JapaUy  March 
31, 1854,  peace  and  amity ;  June  17, 1857,  open- 
ing of  Nangasaki,  coin,  consuls,  etc. ;  July  29, 
1858,  amity  and  commerce ;  Jan.  28, 1864,  reduc- 
tion of  duties;  Oct.  22,  1864,  iudeuiuity. — Loo- 
choOf  July  11,  1854,  friendship  and  commerce. 
— lAberiaf  Oct.  21, 1862,  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion.—  Madagascar^  Feb.  14,  1867,  commerce, 
rights  of  citizens,  consular  Jurisdiction,  etc. — 
Meoklenhurg '  SdiweHn,  Dec.  9,  1847,  commerce, 
navigation,  etc.;  Nov.  26,  1853,  extradition. — 
Mecklenburg-Sti'elitZf  Dec.  2, 1853,  extradition. — 
Mexico,  Jan.  12,  1828,  boundary ;  April  5, 1831, 
additional  article ;  also  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion and  additional  article ;  April  3, 1835,  sec- 
ond additional  article  to  treaty  of  Jan.  12, 1828; 
April  11, 1839,  claims;  Jan.  30, 1843,  additional 
convention ;  Feb.  2, 1848,  peace,  friendship,  lim- 
it-s,  claims,  etc.;  Dec.  30,  1853,  boundary,  road 
across  Tehuantepec,  etc. ;  Dec.  11, 1861,  extradi- 
tion; July  4, 1868,  claims;  July  10, 1868,  natu- 
ralization ;  April  19, 1871  (additional  conven- 
tion), claims.  —  Morocco,  January,  1787,  peace 
and  friendship  and  an  additional  article ;  Sept. 
16, 1836,  commerce,  prisoners,  etc. ;  May  31, 1865, 
light-house  at  Cape  Spartel. — Muscat,  Sept.  21, 
1833,  amity  and  commerce.  —  NoMau,  May  27, 
1846,  abolition  of  droit  d^anhaine  and  tax  on  em- 
igration.—  Ne^arlanda,  Oct.  8, 1872,  amity  and 
commerce;  also  recaptured  vessels;  Jan.  19, 

1839,  commerce  aud  navigation ;  Aug.  26, 1852, 
supplemental  convention ;  Jan.  22, 1855,  Amer- 
ican consuls  in  Dutch  colonies. — Neto  Granada, 
Dec.  12, 1846,  amity,  commerce,  and  navigation ; 
also  an  additional  article ;  May  4, 1850,  consuls; 
Sept.  10, 1857,  claims. — Nicaragua,  June  21, 1867, 
friendship,  commerce,  and  navigation  ;  June  25, 
1870,  extradition. — North  German  r7iiton,  Feb.  22, 
1868,  naturalization. — Oldenhnrg,  March  10, 1847, 
commerce  and  navigation ;  Dec.  30, 1853,  extra- 
dition.— Ottoman  Umpire,  May  7, 1830,  friendship 
and  commerce;  Feb.  25, 1862, commerce  and  nav- 
igation.— Paraguay,  Feb.  4, 1859,  United  States 
and  Paraguay  Navigation  Company ;  also  friend- 
ship, commerce,  and  navigation. — Persia,  Dec. 
13,  1856,  friendship  and  conmierce. — Peru- Bo- 
livia, Nov.  30,  1636,  friendship,  commerce,  and 
navigation. — Peru,  March  17, 1841,  claims ;  July 
26, 1851,  friendship,  commerce,  and  navigation  ; 
July  22, 1856,  rights  of  neutnils  at  sea ;  July 
4,  1857,  of  interpretation  ;  Dec.  20,  1862,  Liz- 
zie  Thompson  and  Georgiana;  Jan.  12,  1863, 
claims ;  Dec.  4, 1868,  claims. — Portugal,  Aug.  26, 

1840,  commerce  and  navigation ;  Feb.  26,  1851, 
certain  claims  to  be  referred  to  an  arbiter. — 
Prussia,  July  9  and  28,  Aug.  5,  and  Sept.  10, 1785, 
amity  and  commerce ;  July  11, 1799,  amity  and 
commerce ;  May  1,  1828,  commerce  and  navi- 
gation.— Prussia  and  oth^r  States,  June  16, 1852, 
extradition ;  Nov.  16,  1852  (additional  article), 
extradition. — Eussia,  April  5-17, 1824,  naviga- 
tion, fishing,  etc.,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  Dec.  6-18, 
1832,  commerce  and  navigation ;  also  a  separate 
article;  July  22, 1854,  rights  of  neutrals  at  sea; 


March  30, 1867,  cession  of  Russian  possessions 
(Alaska)  in  North  America  to  the  United  States ; 
Jan.  27, 1868  (additional  article),  trade -marks. 
— San  Salvador,  Jan.  2, 1850,  amity,  navigation, 
commerce,  etc.  —  Sardinia,  Nov.  26,  1838,  com- 
merce and  navigation  ;  also  a  separate  article. 
— Saxony,  May  14, 1845,  abolition  of  droit  d^aur 
haine  and  taxes  on  emigration. — Schaumhurg- 
Lippe,  June  7, 1864,  extradition.  —  Siam,  March 
20, 1833,  amity  and  commerce ;  March  29,  18:)6, 
amity  and  commerce ;  Dec.  17-31, 1867,  modifi- 
cation.— Spain,  Oct.  27, 1795,  friendship,  limits, 
and  navigation ;  Ang.  11, 1802,  indemnity ;  Feb. 
22, 1819,  amity,  settlement,  and  limits ;  Feb.  17, 
1834,  indemnity ;  Feb.  12,  1871,  certain  claims 
for  wrongs  in  Cuba. — Sweden,  April  3, 1873,  ami- 
ty and  commerce ;  also  separate  articles ;  Sept. 
4, 1816,  amity  and  commerce. — Sweden  and  Nor- 
way, July  4, 1827,  commerce  and  navigation ;  also 
a  separate  article ;  March  21, 1860,  extradition ; 
May  26,  1869,  naturalization. — Swiss  Confedera- 
^ton,May  18, 1847,  abolition  o{  droit  d^aubaine  and 
taxes  on  emigration ;  Nov.  25, 1850,  friendship, 
commerce,  and  extradition.  —  Texas,  April  11, 
1838,  iiidenniity  for  brigs  Packet  and  Durango; 
April  25, 1838,  boundary.— TrfpoZt,  Nov.  4, 1796, 
peace,  friendship,  and  navigation ;  June  4, 1805, 
peace,  friendship,  and  navigation. — Tunis,  Au- 
gust, 1797,  March  26, 1799,  peace,  friendship,  and 
navigation ;  Feb.  24, 1824,  supplemental  conven- 
tion.—2^P0  Sicilies,  Oct.  14,  1832,  indemnity; 
Dec.  1, 1645,  commerce  and  navigation;  Jan.  13, 
1855,  rights  of  nentrals  at  sea;  Oct.  1,  1855, 
commerce,  navigation,  extradition. —  Venezuela, 
Jan.  20, 1836,  friendship, commerce,  navigation; 
Jan.  14, 1859,  Aves  Islands  claims ;  Ang.  27, 1860, 
commerce,  navigation,  and  extradition;  April 
25, 1866,  c[a\ms.—WUrtemherg,  April  10, 1844,  ab- 
olition of  droit  d'aubaine  and  taxes  on  emigra- 
tion ;  Oct.  13,  1853,  extradition ;  July  27, 1868, 
naturalization  and  extradition. 

Treatiea  with  France  (1778).  Franklin, 
Deane,  and  Lee  were  United  StAtes  commission- 
ers at  the  French  court  at  the  close  of  1776. 
The  Continental  Congress  had  elaborated  a  plan 
of  a  treaty  with  France,  by  which  it  was  hoped 
the  states  might  secure  their  independence.  The 
commissioners  were  instnicted  to  press  for  an  im- 
mediate declaration  of  the  French  government  in 
favor  of  the  Americans.  Knowing  the  desire  of 
the  French  to  widen  the  breach  and  cause  a  dis- 
memberment of  the  British  empire,  the  commis- 
sioners were  to  intimate  that  a  reunion  of  the 
colonies  with  Great  Britain  might  be  the  conse- 
quence of  delay.  But  France  was  then  unwill- 
ing to  incur  the  risk  of  war  with  Great  Britain. 
When  the  defeat  of  Burgoyne  was  made  known 
at  Versailles,  assured  thereby  that  the  Ameri- 
cans could  help  themselves,  the  French  court 
were  ready  to  treat  for  an  alliance  with  them. 
The  presence  of  an  agent  of  the  British  minis- 
try in  Paris,  on  social  terms  with  the  American 
commissioners,  hastened  the  negotiations,  and, 
on  the  6th  of  February,  1778,  two  treaties  were 
secretly  signed  at  Paris  by  the  American  com- 
missioners, and  the  Count  de  Vergennes  on  the 
part  of  France.  One  was  a  commercial  agree- 
m^nt,  the  other  an  alliance  contingent  on  the 
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breakiiig-ont  of  hostilities  between  France  and 
Qreat  Britain.  It  was  stipulated  iu  the  treaty 
of  alliance  tliat  peace  should  not  be  made  until 
the  mercantile  aud  political  independence  of 
the  United  States  should  be  secured.  The  con- 
ciliatory bills  of  Lord  North  (which  see)  made 
the  French  monarch  anxious,  for  a  reconcili- 
ation between  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies 
would  thwart  his  scheme  for  prolonging  the 
war  and  dismembering  the  British  empira;  and 
he  caused  the  secret  treaties  to  be  officially 
commnuicuted  to  the  Brititih  government,  in 
language  so  intentionally  otTensive  that  the  an- 
nouncement was  regarded  as  tantamount  to  a 
declaration  of  war,  aud  the  British  ambassador 
at  the  French  court  waa  withdrawn. 

Treaties  with  Franoe  Annulled.  Because 
the  treaties  with  Franco  had  bt»eu  repeatedly 
violated;  the  just  claims  of  the  United  States 
for  the  reparation  of  injuries  to  persons  and 
property  had  been  refused;  attempts  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  to  negotiate  an  ami- 
cable adjustment  of  all  difficulties  between  the 
two  nations  had  been  repelled  with  indignity ; 
and  because,  under  the  authority  of  the  French 
government,  there  was  yet  puraued  against  the 
United  States  a  system  of  predatory  violence  in- 
fracting those  treaties,  and  hostile  to  the  rights 
of  a  free  and  independent  nation — Congress,  on 
July  7, 1797,  passed  an  act  declaring  the  treaties 
heretofore  concluded  w  ith  France  no  louger  ob- 
ligatory on  the  United  States. 

Treaty  of  Paris.  On  Feb.  18, 1763,  a  defini- 
tive treaty  of  peace  was  signed  at  Paris  (and 
was  soon  after  ratified)  between  Great  Britain, 
France,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  which  materially 
changed  the  political  boundaries  and  aspects  of 
North  America.  The  acquisitions  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, both  from  France  and  Spain,  on  the  conti- 
nent of  North  America,  during  the  war  then  re- 
cently closed,  were  most  important  in  their  bear- 
ings upon  the  history  of  the  so-called  New 
World.  France  renounced  and  guaranteed  to 
Great  Britain  all  Nova  Scotia  or  Acadia,  Canada, 
the  Isle  of  Cape  Breton,  and  all  other  islands  in 
the  Gulf  and  River  of  St.  Lawrence.  The  treaty 
gave  to  the  French  the  liberty  of  fiHliing  and  dry- 
ing on  a  part  of  Newfoundland  and  in  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence,  at  a  distance  of  three  leagues  from 
the  shores  belonging  to  Great  Britain ;  ceded 
the  islands  of  St.  Peter  and  Miquelon,  as  a  shel- 
ter for  French  fishermen;  declared  that  the 
confines  between  the  dominions  of  Great  Brit- 
ain and  France,  on  this  continent,  should  be 
fixed  by  a  line  drawn  along  the  middle  of  the 
Mi&sissippi  River,  from  its  source  as  far  as  the 
river  Iberville  (fourteen  miles  below  Baton 
Rniigc),  and  from  thence  by  a  lino  drawn  along 
the  middle  of  this  river  and  of  the  lakes  Maure- 
pas  and  Pontcbartrain,  to  the  sea;  guaranteed 
to  Great  Britain  the  river  and  port  of  Mobile, 
and  everything  on  the  left  side  of  the  Mississip- 
pi, excepting  the  town  of  New  Orleans  and  the 
island  on  which  it  is  situated,  which  shonld  re- 
main to  France;  the  navigation  of  the  Mis-sis- 
sippi  to  be  equally  free  to  the  subjects  of  both 
nations,  iu  its  whole  breadth  and  length,  from 


ita  source  to  the  sea,  as  well  as  the  passage  in 
and  out  of  its  mouth  ;  that  the  French  iu  Cana- 
da might  freely  profess  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith,  as  far  as  the  laws  of  Great  Britain  would 
permit,  enjoy  their  civil  rights,  and  retire  when 
they  pleaseil,  disposing  of  their  estates  to  Brit- 
ish subjects;  that  Great  Britain  should  restore 
to  France  the  islands  of  Guadeloupe,  Ma  He  Ga- 
lante,  Deseada,  and  Martinique,  iu  the  West  In- 
dies, and  of  Belle-Isle,  on  the  coast  of  France, 
with  their  fortresses,  giving  the  British  snlv 
jccts  at  these  places  eighteen  months  to  sell 
their  estates  and  depart,  without  being  restrain- 
ed on  any  account,  excepting  by  debts  or  crim- 
inal prosecutions.  France  ceded  to  Great  Brit- 
ain the  islands  of  Grenada  and  the  Grenadines, 
with  the  same  stipulation  as  to  their  inhabi- 
tants as  those  in  the  case  of  the  Canadians; 
the  islands  of  St^  Vincent,  Dominica,  and  Toba- 
go to  remain  in  possession  of  England,  and  that 
of  St.  Lucia,  of  France  ;  that  the  British  should 
cause  all  the  fortifications  erected  in  the  Bay 
of  Honduras,  and  other  territory  of  Spain  in  that 
region,  to  be  demolished ;  that  Spain  should  de- 
sist from  all  pretensions  to  the  right  of  fishing 
about  Newfoundland  ;  that  Great  Britain  should 
restore  to  Spain  all  her  conquests  in  Cuba,  with 
the  foi-tress  of  Havana ;  that  Spain  should  cede 
and  guarantee,  in  full  right,  to  Great  Britain, 
Florida,  with  Fort  St.  Augustine  and  the  Bay  of 
Pensacola,  and  all  that  Spain  possessed  on  the 
continent  of  America  to  the  east,  or  to  the 
southeast,  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Thus  was 
vested  in  the  British  crown,  by  consent  of  rival 
European  claimants,  the  whole  eastern  half  of 
North  America,  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  Hud- 
son's Bay  and  the  Polar  Ocean,  including  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  square  miles  of  terri- 
tory which  the  foot  of  a  white  man  had  never 
ti-odden. 

Treaty  of  Peace,  Definitivb  (1783).  In 
April,  1783,  the  Preliminary  Treaty  <if  Peace 
having  been  ratified  by  the  United  States  aud 
Great  Britain,  the  latter  vested  David  Hartley 
with  full  powers  to  negotiate  a  definitive  treaty 
with  the  American  conimissioners.  It  was  con- 
cluded and  signed  at  Paris,  Sept.  3, 1783,  by  Hart- 
ley, on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  and  Dr.  Frank- 
lin, John  Adams,  and  Johu  Jay,  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States.  The  terms  w^ere  similar  to 
those  of  the  Preliminary  Treaty  (which  see). 
When  he  had  signed  it,  Franklin  put  on  the 
clothes  he  had  laid  aside  about  ten  years  before, 
in  accordance  with  a  vow.  (See  Franklin  hefort 
the  rncy  Council.)  On  the  same  day  definitive 
treaties  between  Great  Britain,France,nnd  Spain 
were  signed,  and  one  between  Great  Britain  and 
Holland  was  signed  the  day  before. 

Treaty  of  Peace,  Effect  of  (1814).  On  the 
evening  of  Saturday,  Feb.  11, 1815,  the  treaty  of 
peace,  borne  by  the  messengere  who  carried  it 
to  England  for  ratification,  arrived  at  New  York 
by  the  Bri  tish  sloop-of- war  Favorite.  News  of  it** 
arrival  spread  over  the  city.  The  tidings  were 
unexpected.  No  one  inquired  what  its  terms 
were ;  it  was  enough  to  know  that  peace  had 
been  secured.    The  streets  were  soon  filled,  and 
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a  placard  was  issned  on  a  slip  of  paper,  five  by 
BIZ  inches  in  sisse,  from  the  office  of  the  Mercan- 
Ule  AdrertigeTj  containing  these  words:  "New 
York,  Sutarday  evening,  nine  o'clock,  Feb.  11, 
1814.  Pkace.  The  great  and  joyfnl  news  of 
Peace  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  reached  this  city  this  evening  by  the 
British  sloop -of- war  Favwite,  the  Hon.  J.  C. 
Mowatt,  Esq.,  commanding,  in  forty-two  days 
from  Plymouth.  Henry  C.  Carroll,  Esq.,  Secre- 
tary of  the  American  Legation  at  Ghent,  is  the 
welcome  bearer  of  the  treaty,  which  was  signed 
at  Ghent  on  the  24th  of  December  by  the  re- 
spective commissioners,  and  ratitied  by  tlie  Brit- 
ish government  on  Dec.  28.  Mr.  Baker,  late  sec- 
retary of  tlie  British  legation  at  Washington,  has 
also  arrived  on  the  sloop-of-war,  with  a  copy  of 
tlie  treaty  ratifled  by  the  British  government." 
This  placard  was  thrown  out  of  the  window  as 
fast  as  printed  and  scattered  among  the  assem- 
bled people.  It  was  also  posted  all  over  the 
city.  Banquets  and  illnminatious  marked  the 
public  satisfaction  in  towns  and  cities  through- 
out the  Union.  Philadelphia  was  the  Hrst  to  il- 
Inminatef  on  Wednesday  evening,  Feb.  15.  The 
mayor  (Robei-t  W^harton),  in  a  proclamation, 
suggested  that  as  the  principles  of  the  Quakers 
would  not  allow  them  to  illuminate,  the  police 
should  see  to  it  that  they  should  be  protected 
"  in  their  peaceful  rights."  On  the  22d  the  il- 
lumination took  place  in  New  York,  and  on 
March  16  a  "superb  ball"  was  given  at  the 
Washington^Hotel  (corner  of  Broadway  and 
Chambers  Street).  The  number  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  in  attendance  was  six  hundred.  The 
ntost  active  women  in  the  management  of  this 
entertainment  were  those  who  composed  the 
managers  of  the  association  for  the  relief  of 
the  soldiers,  formed  in  1814.  (See  Relief  for  Sol- 
diei'B,)  The  effect  of  the  treaty  upon  financial 
matters  was  very  marked.  8ix-i)er-cents  rose,  in 
twenty-four  hours,  from  seventy-six  to  eighty- 
six,  and  Treasury  notes  from  niuetj'-two  to  nine- 
eight.  Coin,  which  was  twenty-two  per  cent, 
premium,  fell  to  two  per  cent,  in  forty -eight 
hours.  The  effect  on  commerce  was  equally 
great.  Within  f«»rty-eight  hours  sugar  fell  from 
$26  per  cwt.  to  $12.50 ;  tea,  from  $2.25  per  pound 
to  $1 ;  tin,  from  $80  a.box  to  $25.  These  are  men- 
tioned as  specimens,  among  scores  of  others,  i^o 
show  the  eflect  of  the  treaty  upon  commercial 
values.  In  England,  especially  among  the  man- 
ufacturing and  commercial  classes,  there  was 
equal  rejoicing,  and  medals  were  struck  in  com- 
memoration of  the  event.    (See  Peace  Medals.) 

Treaty  of  Peace,  Preliminary  (1782).  In 
the  spring  of  1782,  Richard  Oswald  was  sent  by 
the  British  ministry  to  Paris,  to  confer  with  Dr. 
Franklin  on  the  subject  of  peace.  His  mission 
was  initiatory  in  character.  In  July  following 
Oswald  was  vested  with  full  power  to  negotiate 
a  treaty  of  peace,  and  in  September  the  United 
States  appointe<l  four  commissioners,  represent- 
ing the  various  sections  of  the  Union,  for  the 
same  purpose.  These  were  John  Adams,  of  Mas^ 
saohnsetts ;  John  Jay,  of  New  York  ;  Dr.  Frank- 
lin, of  Pennsylvania;  and  Henry  Laurens,  of 
South  Carolina.    These  were  all  in  Europe  at 


the  time.  Dr.  Franklin  and  Mr.  Oswald  had  al- 
ready prepared  the  way  for  harmonious  nego- 
tiations. Franklin  had  assured  Oswald  that  in- 
dependence, satisfactory  boundaries,  and  a  par- 
ticipation in  the  fisheries  wonld  be  iiidisputable 
requisites  in  a  treaty.  In  July,  Parliament  had 
passed  a  bill  to  enable  the  king  to  acknowledge 
the  independence  of  the  United  States,  and  all 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  negotiations  were  re- 
moved. Laurens  joined  the  other  American  com- 
missionera  at  Paris,  and  on  the  30th  of  November, 
1782,  a  preliminary  treaty  of  peace  was  signed 
by  the  commissioners  and  Mr.  Oswald,  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  French  government.  This 
I  was  a  violation  of  the  treaty  of  alliance.  All 
I  of  the  American  commissioners  but  Franklin 
I  doubted  the  good  faith  of  Vergeimes,  whom  they 
supposed  to  be  nnder  Spanish  influenc'e;  but 
he  acted  honorably  throughont  Dr.  Franklin 
never  doubted  him ;  and  he  removed  dissatis- 
faction from  the  mind  of  the  French  minister, 
because  of  the  affront,  by  a  few  soft  words.  The 
chief  features  of  the  treaty  were :  1.  The  un- 
qualified recognition  of  the  independence  of  tlie 
thirteen  United  States ;  2.  The  Mississippi  was 
made  the  western  boundary,  and  Canada  and 
Nova  Scotia  the  northern  and  eastern  bounda- 
ries of  the  United  States ;  3.  The  navigation  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  was  abandoned  to  the  English ; 
4.  The  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  was  made 
free  to  both  parties ;  5.  Mutual  rights  to  the 
Newfoundland  fisheries  were  adjusted ;  6.  No 
impediments  to  be  allowed  in  the  way  of  the 
recovery  of  debts  by  hona-fide  creditors;  7.  Cer- 
tain measures  of  restitution  of  confiscated  prop- 
erty to  loyalists  was  to  be  recommended  by  the 
Congress  to  the  several  states ;  and,  8.  A  general 
cessation  of  hostilities,  withdrawal  of  troops, 
and  a  restoration  of  public  and  private  prop- 
erty.    (See  Treaty  of  Peace,  IhfinUive.) 

Treaty  of  Peace,  Public  Reception  of  the 
(1814).  {See  Peace,  Treaty  of)  The  treaty  of  peace 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  was 
taken  from  Ghent  to  London  by  Mr.  Baker,  sec- 
rotary  to  Lord  Gambler,  and  Mr.  Carroll,  one  of 
the  secretaries  to  the  American  commissioners. 
There  it  was  ratified  on  Dec.  28,  1814,  by  the 
Prince  Regent,  and  then  sent  to  America  by  the 
same  messengers,  who  sailed  in  the  British  sloop- 
of-war  Favm^ite,  She  arrived  at  New  York  on  the 
evening  of  Saturday,  Feb.  11, 1815.  Mr.  Hughes, 
piincipal  secretary  to  the  American  commis- 
sionei-s,  left  Ghent  with  a  co])y  of  the  treaty  at 
the  same  time,  sailed  for  the  Chesapeake  from 
the  Tcxel  in  the  schooner  Transit,  lauded  at  An- 
napolis two  days  after  the  Favorite  reached  New 
York,  and  put  his  copy  of  the  treaty  into  the 
hands  of  the  President  before  the  ratified  copy 
arrived  there.  The  treaty  of  peace  spread  joy 
over  the  land,  because  it  assured  peace ;  but  when 
its  contents  were  known,and  that  immunity  from 
search  or  impressment  had  not  been  secured,  it 
was  severely  criticised.  The  opposition  pointed 
to  it  exultingly  as  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  their 
prophecies,  the  patriotism  of  their  course  in  op- 
posing the  war,  and  the  truth  of  their  declara- 
tion that  the  "  war  was  a  failure."  The  oppo- 
sition newspapers  contained  some  well-pointed 
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epigmms,  keen  Mtires,  and  gennine  wit,  aimed 
lit  the  friends  of  the  war,  and  in  illQMtratiou  of 
the  shortcomings  of  the  treaty  ;  there  was  also 
much  coarse  abuse  of  the  administration  poured 
out  through  the  same  channels.  The  usually 
dignified  New  York  Evening  Po9t  had  some  severe 
criticisms,  that  seemed  to  justify  the  following 
stansa  in  its  Ntjw  Year't  AddreBS,  printed  a  few 
weeks  before : 

*^  Tonr  commerM  ts  wantonlj  loit. 

Your  treamires  are  wasted  and  gone ; 
You've  fought  lo  do  end,  but  with  mlllionB  of  cost, 
And  for  rivors  of  blood  you've  nothing  to  boast 

Bui  credit  and  nation  ondone. " 

The  English  public,  too,  indulged  in  strong  con- 
demnation of  the  treaty,  because  it  made  con- 
cessions to  the  Americans.  The  following  will 
show  the  feeling : 

"  ADVERTISEMENTS  EXTRAORDINARY. 

"  ITantaL— The  spirit  of  Elisabeth.  Oliver,  and  William. 
"  Lost.— 'Ail  idea  of  national  dignity  and  honor. 
*'/Vyuiuf.— That  every  insignificant  stale  may  insult  tbit 
which  used  to  call  herself  Misteus  of  mt  Sbas.  ' ' 

TrMty  of  Utrecht  (See  Utrecht,  The  Treaty 
of,) 

Trttftty  of  Westmlnater,  The,  between  Eng- 
land and  Holland,  was  concluded  March  6, 1674. 
By  that  treaty,  proclaimed  simultaneously  at 
London  and  at  the  Hague,  New  Netherland  was 
surrendered  to  the  English.  Information  of  this 
surrender  was  first  made  known  to  the  Dutch 
governor,  Colve,  by  two  men  from  Connecticut. 
The  inhabitants  of  New  Orange  (as  New  York 
had  been  renamed)  were  so  exasperated  that 
the  bearers  of  the  evil  news  were  arrested  and 
punished.  They  gathered  in  excited  gronps  in 
the  streets,  and  cursed  the  States-General  for 
giving  up  the  fairest  colony  belonging  to  the 
Dutch.  They  declared  that  no  authority  of 
''States"  or  ''Prince"  could  compel  them  to 
yield  the  country  to  the  English  again;  and 
that  they  would  fight  to  defend  it  "  so  long  as 
they  could  stand  with  one  leg  and  fight  with 
one  hand."  They  had  tasted  of  "  English  lib- 
erty "  and  found  it  bitter ;  but  they  quietly  sub- 
mitted. 

Treaty  with  France  Propoaed.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1776,  the  Continental  Congress,  after 
weeks  of  deliberation,  adopted  an  elaborate  plan 
of  a  treaty  to  be  proposed  to  France.  They 
wanted  France  to  engage  in  a  separate  war  with 
Great  Britain,  and  so  give  the  Americans  an  op- 
I>ortunity  for  establishing  their  independence. 
They  renounced  in  favor  of  France  all  eventual 
conquests  in  the  West  Indies,  but  claimed  the 
Hole  right  of  acquiring  British  Continental  Amer- 
ica, and  all  adjacent  islands,  including  the  Ber- 
mudas, Cape  Breton,  and  Newfoundland.  They 
proposed  arrangements  concerning  the  fisheries ; 
avowed  the  principle  of  Frederick  the  Great 
that  free  ships  make  free  goods,  and  that  a  neu- 
tral power  may  lawfully  trade  with  a  belliger- 
ent. Privateering  was  to  be  restricted,  not 
iibolished ;  and  while  the  Americans  were  not 
willing  to  make  common  cause  with  the  French, 
they  were  willing  to  agree  not  to  assist  Great 
Britain  in  the  war  on  France,  nor  trade  with 
that  power  in  goods  contraband  of  war.     The 


commissioners  sent  to  negotiate  the  treaty  were 
authorized  to  promise  that,  in  case  Fraooe  should 
become  involved  in  the  war,  neither  party  should 
make  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace  without  six 
months'  notice  to  the  other. 

nreety  with  Oreat  Brttain,  Ikkxecttion 
OF  THE  (1783).  For  some  years  the  British  gov- 
ernment omitted  to  execute  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty  of  peace  with  the  United  States  concern- 
ing the  delivering  up  of  the  forts  on  the  north- 
eastern frontier.  It  was  evident  that  Great  Brit- 
ain was  waiting  to  have  a  definite  perceptiou 
of  the  course  European  affairs  were  to  take  (for 
Affairs  between  her  and  Spain  were  unsettled), 
and  of  the  result  of  the  attempt  of  the  United 
States  to  perform  national  functions  under  their 
weak  league  of  states.  With  the  settled  belief 
that  the  league  wonld  soon  fall  in  pieces,  she 
was  indifferent  to  her  relations  with  the  young 
republic,  especially  after  she  was  assured  that 
an  alliance  between  the  United  States  and  Spain 
would  not  take  place.  Gouvemeur  Morris  was 
directed  by  Washingt4>n  to  go  to  Eugland  from 
Paris  (1791)  to  soniul  the  British  ministry  on 
the  subject  of  a  full  and  immediate  execution 
of  the  treaty.  He  remained  there  about  nine 
months,  endeavoring  to  obtain  a  positive  an- 
swer to  the  questions,  Will  you  execute  the 
treaty  T  Will  you  make  a  treaty  of  commerce 
with  the  United  States?  After  enduring  un- 
generous diplomacy,  and  treated  with  neglect 
if  not  with  positive  discourtesy^  Morris  left 
London  at  the  close  of  the  year.  Meanwhile 
Lord  Dorchester  (Carleton)  had  been  instructed 
to  pass  through  New  York  t.o  England,  and  en- 
deavor to  find  out  the  real  sentiments  of  the 
United  States  government  couceming  an  alli- 
ance with  Spain,  for  there  was  still  an  appre- 
hension that  it  might  be  effected.  From  New 
York  Dorchester  sent  his  aide-de-camp  to  Phila- 
delphia to  sound  the  American  government; 
but  ho  went  away  with  as  little  information 
concerning  the  mind  of  Washington  and  his 
cabinet  as  Morris  had  of  that  of  the  British 
government  when  he  left  London.  The  British 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  new  na- 
tional government  contained  vastly  more  vital- 
ity than  the  league  of  states,  and  could  enforce 
its  wishes  with  energy ;  so  in  August,  1791, 
George  Hammond  was  sent  as  full  minister  to 
the  United  States.  But  the  treaty  of  1783  was 
not  fully  executed  until  after  that  of  Jay  was 
negotiated  and  ratified.     (See  Jay'$  Treaty,) 

Treaty  with  the  Creeks  (1790).  (See  CreOs 
Indians  in  Net9  York,)  A  treaty  signed  at  New 
York,  Aug.  7, 1790,  by  Henry  Knox  for  the  Unit- 
ed States,  and  Alexander  McGillivray  and  twen- 
ty-throe other  Creek  chiefs,  provided  for  the  re- 
linquishment of  Georgia  to  claims  of  an  im- 
mense tract  of  land  belonging  to  the  Creeks 
south  and  west  of  the  Oconee  River;  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  Creeks  being  nnder  the 
protection  of  the  United  States ;  the  resignation 
of  the  Creeks  of  all  pretensions  to  lands  north 
and  east  of  the  Oconee  River;  a  uiutnal  ex- 
change of  prisoners,  and  an  agreement  for  the 
delivery  of  an  Indian  murderer  of  a  white  man. 
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A  secret  article  provided  that  presents  to  the 
value  of  11500  should  he  distrihutcd  anuually 
among  the  uation;  annuities  of  $100  secured  to 
six  of  the  principal  chiefs,  and  ^1200  a  year  to 
McGillivray  annually,  in  the  name  of  a  salary  ; 
also  the  privilege  of  importing  goods  for  sup- 
plying tlie  Indians.  These  money  considera- 
tions to  tlie  leaders  were  intended  to  secure 
their  fidelity  to  the  terms  of  tlie  treaty. 

Treaty  with  the  Six  Nations  at  Philadel- 
phia. In  1742,  a  treaty  was  held  at  Philadel- 
phia hy  the  government  of  Pennsylvania  with 
deputies  of  the  Six  Nations,  who  agreed  to  re- 
lease their  claim  to  all  the  land  on  both  sides 
of  the  Susquehanna  River,  as  far  south  as  that 
province  extended,  and  northward  to  the  End- 
less Mountain  or  Kittochatinny  Hills.  In  com- 
pensation for  this  cession  the  Indians  received 
goods  of  considerable  value. 

Trenton,  Battle  at.  Late  in  December  (1776), 
Washington's  army,  by  much  exertion,  had  in- 
creased to  nearly  6000  men.  Lee's  division,  un- 
der Sullivan,  and  some  regiments  from  Ticon- 
deroga  under  Gates,  joined  him  on  the  2l8t. 
Contrary  to  Washington's  expectations,  the  Brit- 
ish, content  with  having  oven-un  the  Jerseys, 
made  no  attempt  to  pass  the  Delaware,  but  es- 
tablished themselves  in  a  line  of  cantonments 
at  Trenton,  Pennington,  Bordentown,  and  Bur- 
lington. Other  coi*ps  were  quartered  in  the 
rear,  at  Piinceton,  New  Brunswick,  and  Eliza- 
bethtown ;  and  so  sure  was  Howe  that  the  back 
of  the  ^^ rebellion"  was  broken  that  he  gave 
Comwallis  leave  to  return  to  England,  and  he 
was  preparing  to  sail  when  an  unexpected  event 
detained  him.  Washington  knew  that  about 
1500  of  the  enemy,  chiefly  Hessians  (Germans), 
were  stationed  at  Trenton  under  Colonel  Rail, 
who,  in  his  consciousness  of  security  and  con- 
tempt for  the  Americans,  had  said,  *'  What  need 
of  intrenchmentsf  Let  the  rebels  come;  we 
will  at  them  with  the  bayonet."  He  had  made 
the  fatal  mistake  of  not  planting  a  single  can- 
non. Washington  felt  strong  enough  to  attack 
this  force,  and  at  twilight  on  Christmas -night 
he  had  about  2000  men  on  the  shore  of  the  Dela- 


mas  festival,  would  be  peculiarly  exposed  to  a 
surprise,  and  he  prepared  to  fall  upon  them  be- 
fore daylight  on  the  morning  of  the  26th.  With 
him  were  Generals  Stirling,  Greene,  Sullivan, 
Mercer,  Stephen,  and  Knox  (the  latter  commis- 
sioned a  brigadier  two  days  afterwards),  conn 
manding  the  artillery.  Arrangements  were 
made  for  a  stmil:ir  movement  against  the  can- 
tonments below  Trenton,  the  command  of  which 
was  assigned  to  General  Gates ;  but  that  officer. 
Jealous  of  Washington,  and  in  imitation  of  Gen- 
eral Lee,  with  wilful  disobedience  refused  the 
duty,  and  turning  his  back  on  W^ashington,  rode 
on  towards  Baltimore  to  intrigue  among  Con- 
gressmen against  General  Schuyler.  (See  Schuy- 
ler and  Gates.)  Ice  was  forming  in  the  Delaware,, 
and  its  surface  was  covered  with  floating  pieces. 
The  current  was  swift,  the  night  was  dark,  and 
towards  midnight  a  storm  of  snow  and  sleet  set 
in.    It  was  four  o'clock  iu  the  morning  before 
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ware  at  McConkey's  Ferry  (now  Taylorsville), 
a  few  miles  above  Trenton,  preparing  to  cross 
the  freezing  flood.  He  rightly  believed  that  the 
Germans,  after  the  usual  carouse  of  the  Christ- 
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the  troops  in  marching  order  stood  on  the  New 
Jersey  shore,  boats  having  been  hurriedly  pro- 
vided for  their  passage.  The  army  moved  in 
two  columns — one,  led  by  Sullivan,  along  a  roa4l 
nearest  the  river;  the  other,  led  by  Washington, 
and  accompanied  by  the  other  generals,  along  a 
road  a  little  distance  to  the  left.  It  was  broad 
daylight  when  they  reached  Trenton,  bnt  they- 
were  undiscovered  until  they  reached  the  picket- 
line  on  the  outskirts  of  the  village.  The  tiring 
that  ensne<l  awakened  Rail  and  his  fellow-offi- 
cers (who  had  scarcely  recovered  from  the  night'si 
debauch)  from  their  deep  slumbers. 
The  colonel  was  now  at  the  head  of 
his  men  in  battle  order.  A  sharp 
conflict  ensued  in  the  village,  last- 
ing only  thirty-live  minutes.  The 
Germans  were  defeated  and  dis- 
persed, and  Colonel  Rail  was  mor- 
tally wounded,  and  taken  to  his 
quarters,  where  he  died.  The  main 
body,  attempting  to  escape  by  th«» 
Princeton  road,  wore  intercepted* 
by  Colonel  Hand  and  made  prison^ 
ers.  Some  British  light-horse  and 
infantry  at  Trenton  escaped  to  Bor- 
dentown.  The  victory  was  com- 
plete. The  spoils  were  about  10CK» 
prisoners,  1200  small-arms,  six  brass 
field-pieces,  and  all  the  German  standards.  The 
triumphant  army  recrossed  the  Delaware  with 
their  prisoners  (who  were  sent  to  Philadelphia), 
and  went  back  to  their  encampment.     This 
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bold  stroke  pnzzled  and  annoyed  the  British,  fint  officers  of  the  chnrcli :  Bishop  of  London, 
Cortiwallis  did  not  sail  for  England,  but  was  rector;  Thomas  Weuham  and  Robert  LurtiDg, 
sent  back  into  New  Jersey.  The  Tories  wera  wardens;  Caleb  Heathcote.WilliamMerret,  John 
alarmed,  and  the  dread  of  the  mercenary  Ger-  Tudor,  James  Emott,  William  Morris,  Tliomaa 
mans  was  dissipated.  The  faltering;  militia  soon  Clarke,  Ebenezer  Wilson,  Samuel  Bnrt,  James 
began  to  flock  to  the  standard  of  Washington,  Evets,  Nathaniel  Man  ton,  Michael  How  den, 
and  many  of  the  soldiers  who  were  about  to  John  Crooke,  William  Sharpas,  Lawrence  Read, 
leave  the  American  army  re-enlisted.  I  David   Jamison,  William   HudIe»ton,  Gabriel 

TrespaM  Act  Some  of  the  states  whose  ter-  Lw*»ow,  Thomas  Burroughs,  John  Merret,  and 
ritory  had  been  longest  and  most  recently  occu-  William  Janeway,  vestrymen.  In  1705  a  tract 
pietl  by  the  British  were  inclined  to  enact  new  I  of  1*»^1  I'uo^'"  ^  "  The  Queen's  Farm  "  extend- 
confiscation  lawa  Such  was  the  so-calle<l  Tree-  ^  (»»  the  west  side  of  Broadway  )  from  St. 
pass  Act  of  New  York,  which  authorizwl  the  P«*"»*»  Chapel  (Veney  Street  and  Broadway) 
owners  of  i-eal  estate  in  the  city  to  i-ecover  rents  «*»»«  *^»o  "ver  t4)  Skinner  Road,  now  Christo- 
and  damages  against  such  persons  as  had  used  Pl>er  Street.  This  farm  was  then  t4»tally  nn- 
their  buildings  under  British  authority  during  pro<luctive.  Money  was  collected  for  the  build- 
the  war.  This  act  was  passed  before  the  news  '»K  of  ^1»«  church.  It  was  a  small  sqnare  e<li- 
arrived  of  the  terms  of  the  Preliminary  Treaty  of  <>««»  ^^^^  «»  ^^^^  ^^"^  of  ^^^  Hudson  River.  It 
Peace  (which  see).  In  1786  the  Supreme  Court  I  ^^a«  enlarged  in  1737  to  148  feet  in  length,  in- 
of  New  York,  by  the  efforts  of  Hamilton,  de-  eluding  the  tower  and  chancel,  and  to  72  feet  in 
dared  the  Trespass  Act  void,  as  being  in  conflict  ^^'i^l^h-  The  steeple,  which  was  not  completed 
with  the  Definitive  Treaty  of  Paris  (which  see).    ""t»l  ^'^'^r  "^'^  ^^^  f«®'  *"  height     The  build- 

,  Ing  was  consumed  in  the  graat  fire  in  1776.     It 

Tribunal  of  Arbitration.  In  accordance  with 


the  provisions  of  a  treaty  negotiated  by  the 
Joint  High  Commission  (which  see)  to  consid- 
er the  matters  in  dispute  between  the  govern- 
ments of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
and  the  appointment  of  arbitrators,  the  United 
States  appointed  Charles  Francis  Adams,  and 
(xreat  Britain  Sir  Alexander  Cockburn.  The 
two  governments  Jointly  invited  the  Emperor 
of  Brazil,  the  King  of  Italy,  and  the  President 
of  the  Swiss  Confederation,  each  to  appoint  an 
arbitrator.  The  emperor  appointed  Baron  d'lta- 
xuba,  the  king  chose  Count  Frederick  Sclopis, 
and  the  President  of  the  Swiss  Confederatiou 
appoint-ed  James  Staenipfli.  J.  C.  Bancroft  Da- 
vis was  appointed  agent  of  the  United  States, 


was  rebuilt  in  1788,  taken  down  in  1839,  and  on 
May  21, 1846,  the  present  edifice  was  consecrated 
to  Christian  worship.  The  corporation  of  Trin- 
ity Church  Htill  holds  a  portion  of  the  land  of  the 
Queen's  Farm,  from  which  a  large  income  is  de- 
rived. That  corporation  has  contributed  gen- 
erously towards  the  building  and  supporting  of 
churches  in  various  parts  of  the  conntr>'  and 
carrying  on  Christian  work  of  various  kinds. 

Tripartite  Treaty  Proposed.  The  Spanish 
authorities  in  Cuba  became  thoroughly  alarmed 
by  the  invasion  from  the  United  States,  and 
also  very  suspicions.  The  idea  became  prev- 
alent in  Cuba  and  in  Europe  that  it  was  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  government  to  ul- 
timately acquire  absolnte  possession   of  that 


and  LordTenterden  that  of  Great  Britain.  These  igian,],  and  thus  have  control  over  the  com 
several  gentlemen  formed  the  "Tribunal  of  Ar-  ,„erce  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  (the  door  to  Cali- 
bitration.^'  Tliey  assembled  at  Geneva,  Switz-  f„„,ia)  and  the  trade  of  the  West  India  gronp 
eriand,  Dec.  15,  1871,  when  Count  Sclopis  was  ^f  islands,  which  are  owned  chiefly  by  France 
chosen  to  preside.  After  two  meetings  they  ad-  i  ^nd  England.  The  government*  of  these  two 
journed  to  the  middle  of  January,  1872.  A  final  countries,  to  prevent  such  a  result,  asked  the 
meeting  was  held  in  September  the  same  year,    xj„ieed  States  to  enter  with  them  into  a  treaty 

which  should  secure  Cuba  to  Spain  by  agreeing 
to  disclaim  "now  and  forever  hereafter  all  in- 
tention to  obtain  possession  of  that  island,** 
and  to  "discountenance  all  such  attempts  to 
that  effect  on  the  part  of  any  power  or  indi- 
vidual whatever."  To  this  extraonlinary  re- 
quest Edward  Everett,  Secretary  of  State,  an- 
swered (Dec.  1, 1852)  with  keen  logic  and  patri- 
otic and  enlightened  sentiments.  He  told  France 
and  England  plainly  that  the  question  was  au 
American  one,  and  not  a  European  one,  and  not 
properly  witliin  the  scope  of  their  interference; 
that,  while  the  United  States  disclaimed  all  in- 
tention to  violate  existing  neutrality  laws,  it 
would  not  itdinqnish  the  right  to  act  in  relation 
to  Cuba  independent  of  any  other  i>ower,  and 
that  it  could  not  see  with  indiflerence  "the  isl- 
an<l  of  Cuba  fall  into  the  hands  of  any  other 
power  than  Spain."  This  was  a  full  reiteration 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  (which  see).  The  dip- 
lomatic correspondence  on  the  subject  ended 
with  a  reply  to  Secretary  Everatt^s  letter  (Feb- 


and  on  the  14th  of  that  mouth  they  annonnced 
their  decision  on  the  *^  Alabama  claims."  That 
liecision  was  a  decree  that  the  government  of 
(ireat  Britain  should  pay  to  the  government  of 
the  United  States  the  sum  of  $15,500,000  in  gold, 
to  be  given  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  in 
payment  of  losses  incurred  by  the  depredations 
of  the  Alabama  and  other  Anglo -Confederate 
cruisers.  That  amount  was  paid  into  the  treas- 
ury of  the  Un  i ted  States  a  year  afterwards.  The 
other  matters  in  dispute  were  settled.  The  ques- 
tion of  boundary  on  the  Pacific  coast  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  who  decided 
in  favor  of  the  claims  of  the  United  States  to 
the  possession  of  the  island  of  San  Juan,  the  do- 
main in  dispute. 

Trinity  Church.  The  first  Episcopal  church 
organized  in  the  province  of  N«w  York  was 
called  in  its  charter  (1697)  "The  Parish  of  Trin- 
ity Church."  The  wardens  and  vestrymen  fii-st 
chosen  included  several  members  of  the  King's 
Council.     The  following  are  the  names  of  the 
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rnary,  1853)  by  Lord  John  Russell,  the  British 
premier.     France  nnuXe  no  rejoinder. 

Tripoli,  War  with.  The  rnler  of  Tripoli, 
learning  that  the  United  States  bad  paid  larger 
gross  sums  to  bis  neighbors  (see  Algiers,  Tribute 
to)  than  to  himself,  dcmaudeil  an  annual  trib- 
ute in  the  autumn  of  1800,  and  threatened  war 
in  case  it  was  refused.  In  May,  1801*,  be  cansed 
the  flag-staff  of  the  American  consulate  to  be 
cnt  down,  and  proclaimed  war  June  10.  In  an- 
ticipation of  this  event,  the  American  govern- 
ment bad  sent  Commodore  Richard  Dale  with 
a  squadron  to  the  Mediterranean.  His  flag-ship 
was  the  Pi'caident  He  sailed  from  Hampton 
Road»,  reached  Gibraltar  July  1,  and  soon  after 
the  Bey  had  declared  war  he  appeared  before 
Tripoli,  having  captured  a  Tripolitan  corsair  on 
the  way.  The  Bey  wa.s  astonished,  and  the  lit- 
tle American  squadron  cruising  in  the  Mediter'- 
ranean  made  the  Barbary  powers  more  circum- 
spect. Recognizing  the  existence  of  war  with 
Tripoli,  the  United  States  government  ordered 
a  squadron,  nnder  Commodore  Richard  V.  Mor- 
ris, to  relieve  Dale.  The  Chesapeake  was  the 
commodore's  flag-ship.  The  vessels  did  not  go 
in  a  body,  but  proceeded  one  after  nnother,  be- 
tween February  (1801)  and  September.  Early 
in  May  the  Boston,  after  talking  the  United 
States  minister  (R.  R.  Livingston)  to  France, 
blockaded  the  port  of  Tripoli.  There  she  was 
joined  by  the  frigate  Constellation,  while  the 
JEssex  blockaded  two  Tripolitan  corsaii-s  at  Gib- 
raltar. The  Constellation,  left  alone,  had  a  se- 
vere contest  not  long  afterwards  with  seventeen 
Tripolitan  gunboat^)  and  some  land  batteries, 
which  were  severely  handled.  Another  naval 
expedition  was  sent  to  the  Mediterranean  in 
1803,  nnder  the  command  of  Commodore  Edward 
Preble,  whose  flag-ship  was  the  Constitution.  The 
other  vessels  were  the  Philadelphia,  Argus,  Siren, 
Nautilus,  Vixen,  and  Enterprise.  The  Philadelphia, 
Captain  Bainbridge,  sailed  in  July,  and  captured 
a  Moorish  corsair  of  Tangier,  holding  an  Amer- 
ican merchant  vessel.  Preble  arrived  in  August, 
and,  going  to  Tangier,  demanded  an  explana- 
tion of  the  Emperor  of  Morocco,  who  disclaimed 
the  act  and  made  a  suitable  apology.  Then  he 
proceeded  to  bring  Tripoli  to  terms.  Soon  af- 
terwards the  Philadelphia  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Tripolitans.  Little  further  of  much  interest 
occurred  until  early  in  1804,  when  the  boldness 
of  the  Americans  in  destroying  the  Philadelphia 
in  the  harbor  of  Tripoli  greatly  alarmed  the 
Bey.  (See  Philadelphia,  The  Fiigate,  Destruction 
of.)  For  a  while  Preble  blockaded  his  port; 
and  in  July,  1804,  he  entered  the  harbor  (whose 
protection  lay  in  heavy  batt-eries  mounting  one 
hnvdred  and  fifteen  guns)  with  his  squadron. 
The  Tripolitans  also  had  in  the  harbor  nine- 
teen gunboats,  a  brig,  two  schooners,  and  some 
galleys,  with  twenty-five  thousand  soldiers  on 
the  land.  A  sheltering  reef  afforded  further 
protection.  These  formidable  obstacles  did  not 
dismay  Preble.  On  Aug.  3  he  opened  a  heavy 
cannonade  and  bombardment  from  his  gunboats, 
which  alone  could  get  near  enough  for  effective 
service.  A  severe  conflict  ensued.  Finally, 
Lieutenant  Decatur  lay  his  vessel  (the  gunboat 


Number  Four)  alongside  the  largest  of  those  of 
the  enemy,  and  boarded  and  captured  her  after 
a  desperate  struggle.  Aft«r  the  Americans  had 
sunk  or  captured  six  of  the  Tripolitan  vessels, 
and  inflicted  a  heavy  loss  of  life  on  the  enemy, 
they  withdrew,  but  resumed  the  attack  four 
days  later  (Aug.  7).  After  the  loss  of  a  gnnboat 
and  ten  men,  the  Americans  again  withdrew : 
bnt  renewed  the  attack  on  the  24th,  without 
any  important  result.  A  fourth  attack  was 
made  on  the  28th,  and,  after  a  sharp  conflict, 
the  American  squadron  again  withdrew,  and 
lay  at  anchor  off  the  harbor  until  Sept.  2,  when 
a  fifth  attack  was  made.  A  floating  mine, 
sent  to  blow  np  the  Tripolitan  vessels  in  the 
harbor,  exploded  prematurely,  apparently,  and 
destroyed  all  of  the  Americans  in  charge  of  it. 
(See  Intrepid,  Destruction  of  the.)  The  stormy 
season  approaching,  Preble  withdrew  from  the 
dangerons  Barbary  coast,  leaving  a  small  force 
to  blockade  the  harbor  of  Tripoli.  Commodore 
Samuel  Barron  was  sent  to  relieve  Preble,  who, 
with  a  large  squadron,  overawed  the  Moors  and 
kept  up  the  blockade.  Meanwhile  a  movement 
under  Captain  William  Eaton,  American  consul 
at  Tunis,  soon  brought  the  war  to  a  close.  He 
Joined  Hamet  Caramelli,  the  rightful  Bey  of 
Tunis,  in  an  effort  to  recover  his  rights.  (See 
Hamet  Caramelli.)  Hamot  had  taken  refuge 
with  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt.  There  Eaton  joined 
him  with  a  few  troops  composed  of  men  of  all 
nations,  and,  marching  westward  across  north- 
ern Africa  one  thousand  miles,  with  transporta- 
tion consisting  of  one  hundred  and  ninety  cam- 
els, on  April  27,  1805,  captured  the  Tripolitan 
seaport  town  of  Derne.  They  fought  their  way 
successfully  towards  the  capital,  their  followers 
coutiuunlly  increasing,  when,  to  the  mortifica- 
tion of  Eaton  and  the  extinguishment  of  the 
hopes  of  Caramelli,  they  found  that  Tobias  Lear, 
the  American  consul-general,  had  made  a  treaty 
of  peace  (June  4, 18(^)  with  the  terrified  ruler 
of  Tripoli.  So  ended  the  war.  The  ruler  of 
Tunis  was  yet  insolent,  but  his  pride  was  sud- 
denly humbled  by  the  appearance  of  a  sqnsulron 
of  thirteen  vessels  under  Commodore  Rodgers, 
who  succeeded  Barron,  and  he  sent  an  ambassa- 
dor to  the  United  States.  The  Barbary  states 
now  all  feared  the  power  of  the  Americans,  and 
commerce  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea  was  relieved 
of  great  peril.  Pope  Pins  VII  declared  that 
the  Americans  had  done  more  for  Christendom 
against  the  North  African  pirates  than  all  the 
powers  of  Europe  united. 

Triet,  Nicholas  P.,  was  bom  in  Virginia  and 
educated  at  West  Point,  where  he  was  acting 
professor  from  1619  to  1820.  In  1845  he  was  chief 
clerk  of  the  State  Department,  and  was  United 
States  commissioner  with  the  army  under  Gen- 
eral Scott  in  Mexico  authorized  to  treat  for  pence, 
which  he  accomplished  at  Quadalupe  Hidalgo 
in  January,  1848.  He  was  afterwards  United 
States  consul  at  Havana.  He  was  a  personal 
friend  and  the  private  secretary  of  President 
Jackson.  Mr.  Trist  married  a  granddaught<er 
of  Thomas  Jefferson. 

Troops  Called  Into  Senrioe  (1861-65).    The 
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pTOTost-marBhal-general  (James  B.  Fry)  report- 
ed that  the  aggivgate  quotas  charged  against 
the  sevenil  states,  under  all  calls  of  the  Presi- 
dent, from  April  15,  m61,  to  April  14, 18G5ovbeu 
drafting  and  recruiting  ceaseil,  wm  2,759,049. 
The  aggregate  number  of  men  put  into  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Republic — army,  navy,  and  marine 
corps — during  that  time  was  2,606,553.  In  en- 
forcing the  draft,  those  thus  chosen  for  service 
were  allowed  to  pay  a  commutation-fee.  The 
aggregate  of  such  fees  collected  by  the  provost- 
marshal -general  from  the  people  of  twenty 
states  was  t^,366,316.  This  large  sum  was  col- 
lected at  au  ex|>ense  of  less  than  seven  tenths 
of  one  per  centum,  without  the  loss  of  a  dollar 
through  neglect,  accident,  fraud,  or  otherwise. 
Tbe  whole  number  of  negro  troo|>s  recruited  and 
enlisted  during  the  war  w^as  186,077.  Of  the 
whole  number  of  men  called  into  the  service, 
about  1,493,000  were  actually  there. 

Troops  for  Am^tHna  Obtained  In  Ireland. 
The  people  of  Ireland  wei-e  generally  the  friends 
of  the  Americans,  but  the  placemen  and  her  Leg- 
islature were  under  the  control  of  the  British 
-  ministry,  who,  while  bargaining  for  the  use  of 
German  mercenaries  against  the  Americans, 
asked  for  four  thousand  Irishmen  to  send  thith- 
er, and  to  receive  in  their  stead  four  thousand 
German  Protestants.  This  proposition  was  ve- 
hemently opposed  in  the  debates  on  the  subject. 
"The  war  is  unjuKt,  and  Ireland  has  no  reason 
to  be  a  party  therein."  "If  men  must  he  sent 
to  America  to  batcher  men  who  are  fighting  for 
their  liberty,"  said  George  Ogle,  "send  these 
foreign  mercenaries,  not  the  brave  sons  of  Ire- 
land." Notwithstanding  strong  opposition,  the 
Irish  Parliament  voted  (one  hundred  and  twenty 
one  against  seventy-six)  to  supply  four  thousand 
troops. 

Troubles  with  the  Carolina  Propxietailes. 
Almost  from  the  beginning  the  colonists  in  Car- 
olina evinced  an  independent  disiiosition  that 
greatly  annoyed  the  proprietaries.  A  greater 
portion  of  the  difficulties  arose  because  of  the 
rapacity  or  maladministration  of  the  governors 
sent  to  rule  them,  and,  a  little  later,  from  the 
attempts  to  enforce  upon  them  the  government 
called  the  Grand  Model,  or  Fundamental  Con 
stitutions  (which  see).  There  were  qiiaiTels 
and  insurrections  and  continual  efforts  to  se- 
cure immunity  from  taxation  of  every  kind ; 
and  the  country  was  seldom  at  |)eace  internally 
until  the  proprietaries  abandoned  their  mag- 
nificent Kclieme  of  government  and  .the  mild 
and  just  administration  of  the  Quaker  govern- 
or, John  Archdale,  began  in  1695. 

Troup,  Robert,  LL.D.,  was  bom  in  New  York 
city  in  17.'S7  ;  died  there,  Jan. 21,  IK^i.  He  grad- 
uated at  King's  (now  Columbia)  College  in  1774 ; 
studied  law  under  John  Jay;  and  joined  the 
army  on  Long  Island  as  lieutenant  in  the  Hum- 
mer of  177G.  He  became  aid  to  General  Wood- 
hull;  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Long 
Inland ;  and  was  for  some  time  in  the  prison- 
ship  Jersey  and  the  provost  jail  at  New  York. 
Exchanged  in  the  spring  of  1777,  he  joined  the 
Northern  army,  and  participated  in  the  capture 


of  Bnrgoyne.  In  1778  he  was  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  War.  After  tbe  war  be  was  made 
Judge  of  the  United  States  District  Court  of 
New  York,  holding  that  office  several  years. 
Colonel  Troup  was  the  warm  personal  and 
lM)litical  friend  of  Alexander  Hamilton.  For 
many  years  he  resided  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  as  prin- 
cipal agent  of  the  great  Pulteuey  estate. 

Tramball,  John,  sohlier  and  artist,  son  of 
Governor  Jonathan  Trumbull,  was  bom  at  Leb- 
anon, Conn.,  June  6,  1756 ;  died  in  New  York 
city,  Nov.  10,  1843.  He  gi*adnated  at  Harvanl 
University  in  1773.  Having  made  an  accurate 
sketch  of  the  works  around  Boston  in  1775,  he 
attracted  the  attention  of  Washington,  who, 
in  August  of  that  year,  made  him  one  of  his 
aides-ile-camp.  He  became  a  major  of  brigade, 
and  in  1776  deputy  adjutant -general  of  the 
Northern  Department,  with  the  rank  of  colonel. 
In  February,  1777,  he  retired  from  the  army,  and 
went  to  London  to  study  painting  under  West. 
Ou  the  execution  of  Major  Audr6  (October, 
1780),  he  was  seized  and  cast  into  prison,  where 
he  remained  eight  months.  In  1786  he  painted 
his  "  Battle  of  Bunker*s  Hill."     From  1789  to 

1793  he  was  in  the  United  States,  painting  por- 
traits for  his  historical  pictures  (now  in  the  ro- 
tunda of  the  national  Capitol) — **The  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,"  "The  Surrender  of  Bnr- 
goyne," "The  Surrender  of  Comwallis,"  and  the 
"  Kesignation  of  Washington  at  Annapolis."    In 

1794  Trumbull  was  secretary  to  Jay*s  mission  to 
London  (see  Jay's  Tixaty),  and  was  appointed  a 
commissioner  (1796)  to  carry  the  treaty  into  ex- 
ecution. He  returned  to  America  in  1804,  and 
went  back  to  England  in  1808,  when  everything 
American  was  so  unpopular  that  he  found  little 
employment.  He  came  back,  settled  in  New 
York,  and  assisted  in  f<»nnding  the  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts  there,  of  which  he  was  president  from 
1816  to  1825.  Mr.  Trnmbuil  painted  a  large 
u umber  of  pictures  of  events  in  American  his- 
tory. In  consideration  of  I'eceiviiig  &om  Yale 
College  $1000  a  year  during  his  life.  Colonel 
Trumbull  presented  to  that  institution  fifty- 
seven  of  his  pictures,  which  form  the  "Tnim- 
bull  Gallery"  there.  The  prtitits  of  the  exhibi- 
tion, after  bis  death,  were  to  be  applied  towards 
the  education  of  needy  students. 

Tmmball,  John,  LL.D.,  iK>et,  was  bom  at 
Westbury  (  since  Watertown  ),  Conn.,  April  24, 
1750;  died  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  May  10, 1831.  He 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1767,  having  been 
admitted  to  the  college  at  the  age  of  seven 
years,  such  was  his  precocity  in  acquiring  learn- 
ing. But  he  did  not  reside  there  until  1763,  on 
account  of  delicate  health.  In  1773  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar,  having  been  two  years  a  tu- 
tor in  Yale  College.  During  that  time  he  wrote 
his  first  considerable  poem.  The  Progrns  of  DuU 
nes8.  He  was  a  warm  and  active  patriot.  In 
1775  the  first  canto  of  his  famous  poem,  McFin- 
galf  was  published  in  Philadelphia.  The  whole 
work,  in  fonr  cantos,  was  published  at  Hartford 
in  1782.  It  is  a  burlesque  epic,  in  the  style  of 
Hudibi'Mf  directed  against  the  Tories  and  other 
enemies  of  liberty  in  America.     This  famous 
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poem  lias  passed  through  more  than  thirty  edi- 
tious;  the  last,  witli  notes  by  Bensou  J.  Lossing, 
was  issued  by  G.  P.  Pntnam  in  1864.  After  the 
war,  Trumbull,  nvith  Humphreys,  Barlow,  aud 
Lemuel  Hopkins,  wrote  a  series  of  poetic  essays, 
entitled  Ameiican  AntiquitieSj  pretended  extracts 
from  a  poem  which  they  styled  The  Anarchiad. 
It  was  designed  to  check  the  spirit  of  anarchy 
then  prevailing  in  the  feeble  Union.  From 
1789  to  1795  Mr.  Trumbull  was  state  attorney 
for  Hartford;  and  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Legislature  in  1792  and  1800.  He  was  a  Judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court  for  eighteen  years  (1801- 
19),  and  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Errors  in  1808. 
In  1825  he  removed  to  Detroit,  and  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  years  there  with  his  daughter, 
the  wife  of  Governor  Woodbridge. 

Trumbull,  Jonathan,  son  of  Governor  Trum- 
bull, was  born  at  Lebanon,  Conn., March  26,1740; 
^ied  Aug.  7,  1809.  He  graduated  at  Harvard 
University  in  1759.  When  the  war  for  inde- 
pendence broke  out,  he  was  an  active  member 
of  the  Connecticut  Assembly,  and  its  speaker. 
From  1775  to  1778  he  was  paymaster  of  the 
Northern  army;  and  in  1780  he  was  secretary 
and  first  aid  to  Washington,  remaining  iti  the 
military  family  of  the  commander-in-chief  until 
the  close  of  the  war.  He  was  a  member  of  Con- 
gress from  1789  to  1795 — speaker  from  1791  to 
1795;  United  States  Senator  iu  1795-96;  and 
Lieutenant-governor  of  Connecticut  in  1796. 
He  became  governor  iu  1797,  and  held  the  office 
until  his  death. 

Tnimboll,  Jonathan,  LL.D.,  Govenior  of 
Connecticut  from  1769  to  1783,  was  bom  at 
Lebanon,  Conn.,  June  10, 1710 ;  died  there,  Aug. 
17, 1785.     He  graduated  at  Harvard  University 


JOXATHAK  TRmBULU 

in  1727;  preached  a  few  years;  studied  law; 
and  became  a  member  of  Assembly  at  the  age 
of  twenty -three.  He  was  chosen  lieutenant^ 
governor  in  1766,  and  l»ecnme  ex-offido  Chief- 
Justice  of  the  Superior  Court.  In  1768  he  bold- 
ly refused  to  take  the  oath  enjoined  on  officers 
of  the  crown,  aud  iu  1769  he  was  chosen  gov- 


ernor. Trumbull  was  the  only  Colonial  gov- 
ernor who  espoused  the  cause  of  the  people  in 
their  stniggle  for  justice  and  freedom.  In  the 
absence  in  Congress  of  the  Adamses  and  Han- 
cock from  New  England,  Trumbull  was  consid- 
ered the  Whig  leader  iu  that  region,  aud  Wash- 


•  TBS  TRUMBOLL  HOUDK,  1850. 

ington  always  placed  implicit  reliance  upon  his 
patriotism  and  energy  for  support.  (See  Broth- 
er Jonathan.)  His  sons,  Jonathan  and  Joseph, 
were  both  active  patriots  during  the  war  for 
independence.  Governor  Trumbull's  dwelling- 
house  w^as  a  substantial  frame  building  in 
Lebanon,  and  was  yet  well  preserved  iu  1850. 
Then  his  "  war-office,"  in  which  many  a  patri- 
otic scheme  was  planned,  grave  questions  set- 
tled, and  daring  enterprises  resolved  upon  and 
put  in  motion,  was  well  preserved  —  a  quaint 


00YXS50R  TBUMBDLL^B  WAR-OFnCB. 

old  building,  with  its  gabled  roof  and  shingled 
sides. 

Trumbull,  Joseph,  commiRsary-geueral  from 
1775  to  1777,  was  bom  at  Lebanon,  Conn.,  March 
11, 1737 ;  died  July  23, 1778.  He  graduated  at 
Harvard  University  in  1756.  In  July,  1775,  he 
was  made  commissary-general  of  the  Continen- 
tal army.  In  November,  1777,  he  was  made  a 
commissioner  of  the  Board  of  War,  which  office 
he  resigned  in  April,  1778,  on  account  of  ill- 
health,  and  died  a  few  weeks  afterwards. 

Truxtun,  Thomas,  was  born  at  Jamaica,  L.  I., 
Feb.  17, 1755 ;  died  at  Philadelphia,  May  5, 1822. 
He  went  to  sea  when  he  was  twelve  years  of 
age,  and  for  a  short  time  was  impressed  on 
board  a  British  man-of-war.  Lieutenant  of  the 
privateer  Congress  in  1776,  he  brought  one  of  her 
prizes  to  New  Bcdfortl ;  and  iu  June,  1777,  corn- 
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mand'mg  the  Independence^  owned  by  Iiimiielf  and 
Ihauc  Seara  (wiiicli  Hee),  he  captured  t^ree  valu- 
able prizes  off  the  Azores.  Tnixtuu  p«rf(n-med 
other  brave  exphnts  during  the  war  for  inde- 
|>endence^  and  was  afterwards  extensively  en- 
gaged in  the  East  India  traile  in  Philadelphia. 
In  1794  he  was  made  captain  of  the  new  frigate 
Constellation^  and  iu  17D:^<J9  he  made  two  nota- 
ble captures  of  French  vessels  of  superior  Kize — 
IJ Inaurgtmte,  of  40  guns  and  409  men,  and  La  Ven- 
tjeance^  of  54  guns  and  400  men.  The  former  was 
a  famous  frigate,  and  tlie  engagement  with  her, 
whi(di  lasted  one  hour  and  a  quarter,  was  very 
severe.  V Insurgente  lost  seventy  men  killed 
and  wounded,  the  Constellation  only  thi-ee  men 
wounded.  (Seo  Constellation  and  V Insurgente.) 
The  action  with  La  Vengeance  was  equally  se- 
vere. The  vessels  wei*e  fought  at  pistol-shot 
distance,  the  engagement  lasting  till  one  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  La  Vengeance^  much  crippled, 
escaped  before  daylight,  aud  Truxtuu  lost  his 


prize.    This  second  victory  gave  him  great  pop- 
ularity, and  Congress  voted  him  the  thanks  uf 
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NAVAL  FITCOKR. 

the  nation  and  a  gold  medal.  These  victories, 
at  that  critical  time,  made  the  navy  very  popu- 
lar, and  '*  The  Navy  "  became  a  favorite 
toaht  at  all  banquets.  Pictures  of  naval 
battles  aud  naval  songs  filled  the  shop- 
windows,  and  some  earthen  pitchers,  of 
different  sizes,  were  made  in  Liverpool 
for  an  American  crockery  merchant  in 
commemoration  of  the  American  nav}'. 
The  small  engraving  shows  the  appear- 
ance of  one  of  these.  In  1801  Truxtnn 
was  transferred  to  the  President,  and  was 
commmlore  on  the  Guadeloupe  station, 
^  ^  with  ten  sail  under  his  command  at  one 
JHiij  time.  In  1802  he  was  appointed  to  com- 
_  n  I  mand  an  expedition  against  Tripoli,  bnt 
declined  the  service  because  he  was  de- 
nied a  captain  for  his  flag-ship.  Jeffer- 
son dismissed  him  from  the  service. 
From  1816  t^)  1819  Trnxtun  was  Higli- 
sheriff  of  Philadelphia.  His  remaiiiR 
were  buried  in  Christ  Chni-ch-yard,  in 
that  city,  and  his  grave  is  marked  by  an 
npright  slab  of  white  marble. 

Tryon,  Wiluam,  a  royal  colonial  gov- 
ernor, was  born  in  Ircdand ;  died  in  Lon- 
don, Feb.  27, 1788.  He  became  a  reputa- 
ble officer  iu  the  British  army,  and  mar- 
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ried  Miss  Wake,  a  beautiful  aud  accomplished 
kiuBwoman  of  the  Earl  of  Hillsborougli,  tbe 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies.  Through 
him  Tryon  procared  the  office  of  Lieuteuaut- 
governor  of  North  Carolina  in  1764,  and  on  the 
death  of  Governor  Dobbs,  in  1765,  he  was  ap- 
pointed governor,  lie  was  fond  of  ostenta- 
tious display,  and  built  a  palace  at  New  Berne 
at  an  exi>ense  to  the  colony  of  $25,000.  To 
gain  this  appropriation,  Laily  Tryon  and  her 
beautiful  sister,  Esther  Wake,  gave  brilliant 
balls  and  dinner-parties  to  the  members  of 
the  Legislature  and  used  every  blandishment 
they  possessed.  The  taxes  on  account  of  this 
palace  added  greatly  to  the  burdens  of  the  peo- 
ple, aud  brought  about  the  "Regulator"  move- 
ment in  the  western  counties.     The  history  of 


8BAL  AUD  BIOXATURI  OF  TBT09. 

Tryon's  admiuistration  in  North  Carolina  is  a 
recoixl  of  fully,  extortion,  and  crime,  and  he 
gained  the  name  of  "  The  Wolf  of  North  Caro- 
lina.^' He  was  Governor  of  New  York  when  the 
war  for  independence  broke  out,  and  he  was  the 
last  governor  of  that  province  appointed  by  the 
crown.  Compelled  to  take  refuge  from  the  Sons 
of  Liberty  on  board  a  vessel  in  New  York  har- 
bor, it  proved  to  be  a  permanent  abdication. 
He  entered  the  British  military  service,  and  en- 
gaged in  several  disreputable  marauding  exjte- 
ditions.  His  proi>erty  in  North  Carolina  was 
confiscated.  He  went  to  England  in  1780,  and 
became  lieutenant-general  in  1782. 

Taoker,  Josiah,  D.D.,  an  English  divine, 
w^as  born  at  Langham,  Wales,  in  1711 ;  died  at 
Glbucester,  England,  Nov.  4, 1799.  fiducuted  at 
Oxford,  he  took  orders,  and  was  for  many  years 
a  rector  in  Bristol.  From  1758  he  was  Dean  of 
Gloucester.  He  was  a  prolific  writer  on  politi- 
cal and  religions  subjects,  and  published  sev- 
eral tracts  on  the  dispute  between  Great  Brit- 
ain aud  the  American  colonies,  which  attracted 
much  attention,  as  at  an  early  perioil  he  recom- 
mended a  separation  of  the  colonies  from  the 
empire  and  the  recognition  of  their  indepen- 
dence. 

Tacker,  St.  George,  LL.D.,  was  born  at  Port 
Royal,  Bermuda,  June  29,  1752;  died  at  Edge- 
wood,  Nelson  Co.,  Va.,  in  November,  1827.  He 
graduated  at  the  College  of  William  and  Mary 
in  1772;  studied  law;  but  entered  the  public 
service  at  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution, 
planning  and  assisting  personally  in  the  seiz- 


ure of  a  large  amount  of  stores  in  a  fortifica- 
tion at  Bermuda.  He  commanded  a  regiment 
at  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  where  he  was  severe- 
ly wounded.  After  the  war  he  became  a  Vir- 
ginia legislator,  a  reviser  and  digester  of  the 
laws  of  Virginia,  professor  in  the  College  of 
William  and  Mary,  and  member  of  the  conven- 
tion at  Annapolis  in  1786,  which  led  to  that 
of  1787  that  framed  the  national  Constitution. 
He  was  a  judge  in  the  state  courts  nearly  fifty 
years,  and  in  the  Court  of  Appeals  from  180Ci 
to  1811.  In  1813  he  was  made  a  judge  of  the 
United  States  District  Court.  Judge  Tucker 
was  possessed  of  tine  literary  taste  and  keen 
wit,  aud  he  was  a  poet  of  no  ordinary  ability. 
He  wrote  some  poetical  satires  under  the  name 
of  Peter  Pindar ;  also  some  political  tracts;  and 
in  1803  he  published  an  anno- 
t-ateil  edition  of  Blackstone. 

Tacker,  Samuel,  was  born 
at  Marblehead,  Mass.,  Nov.  1, 
1747  ;   died   at   Bremen,  Me., 
March  10,  1833.      Before   the 
Revolution  he  was  a  captain 
yyT/jyy^     i"  *^®  merchant  service,  sjiil- 
^ ^^  ^      ing  between  Boston  and  Lon- 
f  dim.     In  March,  1777,  he  was 

commissioned  a  captain  in  the 
Continental  navy,  and,  in  com- 
mand of  the  Boston,  he  took 
John  Adams  to  France  as 
American  miuister  in  Febru- 
ary, 1778.  Duriug  1779  he  took 
many  prizes.  In  1780  he  helped  in  the  defence 
of  Charleston  ;  was  made  prisoner;  and  was  i-e- 
leased  in  June,  1781,  when  he  took  coromaiul  of 
The  Thome,  and  made  many  prizes,  receiving, 
at  the  close  of  the  war,  the  thanks  of  Congress. 
He  settled  in  Bristol,  Me.,  in  1792;  and  duriug 
the  War  of  1812  he  captured,  by  a  trick,  a  Brit- 
ish vessel  which  had  greatly  annoyed  the  ship- 
ping in  that  vicinity.  He  was  several  times  in 
the  legislatures  of  Maine  and  Massachusetts. 

Tunisian  Ambassador,  The.  When  Tobias 
Lear  made  a  treaty  with  the  Bey  of  Tunis  (see 
War  with  Tunin)  an  ambassador  was  sent  by  that 
power  to  the  United  States.  Ho  came  iu  1806, 
was  received  with  much  ceremony,  and  enter- 
tained at  the  public  expense.  He  insisted  upon 
having  the  best  house  in  Washington  for  his 
dwelling;  and  he  visited, at  the  public  expense, 
the  principal  cities  in  the  Union.  He  was  an 
ex|>ensive  and  not  very  welcome  "  guest  of  the 
nation,'*  and  did  not  remain  long. 

Tapper,  Benjamin,  was  born  at  Stonington, 
Conn.,  in  1738 ;  died  at  Marietta,  O.,  iu  June, 
1792.  He  was  a  soldier  in  the  French  and  In- 
dian War,  and  afterwards  taught  school  at  Eas- 
ton.  He  was  very  active  in  the  siege  of  Boston, 
and  was  colonel  of  a  Massachusetts  regiment 
early  in  1776.  In  August  that  year  he  com- 
manded the  gunboats  and  galleys  iu  the  North 
(Hudson)  River;  served  under  Gates  in  the 
Northern  army  iu  1777;  was  in  the  battle  of 
Monmouth  the  next  year;  and  before  the  end 
of  the  war  was  made  a  brigadier-general.  Tup- 
per  was  one  of  the  originators  of  the  Ohio  Land 
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Company,  and  was  appointed  surveyor  of  Ohio 
lands  ill  17t<5.  In  suppressing  Shay 8*8  lusurrec- 
tiou  (which  see)  he  was  distinguished.  He  set- 
tled at  Marietta  in  1787,  and  became  judge  in 
1788. 

"  Tom  down  for  Richmond,  quick."  These 
words  were  sent  by  telegraph  from  Fortress 
Monroe  to  the  oi)ei*ator  at  Washington  between 
nine  and  ten  oVlock  in  the  morning,  April  3, 
1865.  The  operator  at  Washington— W.  E.  Kit- 
tles, then  a  boy  of  fifteen — thought  it  a  gi*ini 
Joke,  for  there  had  been  no  communication  by 
telegraph  with  the  Confederate  capital  since 
the  beginning  of  the  war;  but  the  Iml  quickly 
**  turned  down  for  Richmond.''  Signals  of  the 
o|>erator  at  Richmond  were  bounding  along  the 
line  to  Washingt^ui.  When  conimunicatiou  was 
assured,  the  following  message — the  first  iu 

^  '         "  RiCBiiOND,  Va.,  April  3, 1865. 

''Hon.  E.  M.  Btanton,  Secretary  of  War:— We  entered  Ricfa- 
moDd  at  eight  o'clock  this  moraiDg. 

*'6.  Wdtxsl,  Brigadier  eomwtanding/^ 

Kittles  carried  the  message  to  General  Eckerts's 
room,  where  President  Liucolu  sat,  and  when 
made  aware  of  its  tenor,  he  hurried  with  it  to 
Secretary  Stanton.  The  news  soon  spread  over 
the  national  capital  and  the  Union,  producing 
great  joy  among  the  loyal  (leople. 

Tamer,  Thomas,  was  born  in  Virginia,  April 
21,  1808,  and  entered  the  navy  in  April,  1825. 
He  was  actively  engaged  in  the  war  with  Mex- 
ico. In  command  of  the  sloop-of-wnr  Saratoga^ 
he  captured  two  Spanish  steamers  in  the  harbor 
of  San  Antonio,  March  6,  1860.  In  the  attack 
on  the  forts  in  Charleston  harbor,  in  April,  18B3, 
he  commanded  the  ^'etr  Ironsides,  In  1869-70  he 
commanded  the  Pacific  squadron.  In  May,  1868, 
he  was  made  rear-admiral,  and  retired  in  1870. 

Tnmer'a  Falls,  ("ight  with  Indians  near. 
Aronnd  the  falls  in  the  Connecticut  River  known 
as  Tunier*8  a  sharp  action  occurred  in  May,  1676. 
A  large  body  of  Indians,  who  had  desolated 
Deertield,  were  encamped  around  theKC  fulls. 
Captain  Turner  was  then  in  command  of  the 
English  troops  in  the  valley,  and,  taking  one 
hundred  and  twenty  mounted  men,  started  on 
a  night  ride  through  Hadley  and  Deerfleld  in 
search  of  Indians.  He  found  them  fast  asleep 
in  their  camp,  and  surprised  them.  Many  fied 
to  their  canoes,  bnt,  leaving  their  paddles  be- 
hind, went  over  the  falls.  Others  hid  away 
among  the  rocks,  and  were  killed,  and  others 
were  shot  while  crossing  the  river.  After  the 
battle  the  bodies  of  one  hundred  Indians  were 
found  dead  at  their  camp,  and  one  hundred  and 
forty  who  went  over  the  falls  perished.  About 
three  hundred  Indians  were  destroyed.  Turner 
lost  only  one  man.  Another  party  of  Indians 
were  soon  on  his  track,  and  a  panic  seized  the 
troops  when  it  was  rnmored  that  King  Philip, 
with  one  thousand  men,  were  in  pursuit.  A 
running  fight  occurred.  Turner  was  killed, 
many  of  his  men  were  slain,  and  Captain  Hoi- 
yoke,  who  took  command  of  the  whole,  died  not 
long  afterwards  from  the  efiects  of  the  excite- 
ment and  fatigue  of  the  eventful  May  10, 1676. 
It  was  a  severe  blow  to  King  Philip. 


Toip«nt1nB  StatA,  a  popular  name  given  to 
North  Carolina,  from  which  state  immense  qoau- 
tities  of  turpentine  are  exported. 

Turreaa'a  Rndenem.  Monsieur  Turrean ,  the 
French  minister  at  Washington,  was  as  rude  in 
his  diplomatic  intercourse  with  the  United 
States  as  was  Yrugo,  the  Spanish  minister. 
W^hen  the  arrangement  made  with  Erskine 
(which  see)  was  proclaimed,  Turrean  addressed 
a  very  rude  note  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  iu 
which  he  severely  reflected  on  the  conduct  of 
the  American  government,  accusing  them  of 
partiality  for  Great  Britain  ;  complaining  loud- 
ly of  the  freedom  of  the  American  press  in  its 
comments  on  France,  her  institutions,  and  '*the 
sacred  person  of  her  august  representative ''  (Na- 
poleon);  specifically  declaring  that,  until  these 
grievances  should  be  redressed,  especially  the 
last,  the  emperor  would  never  consent  to  the 
renewal  of  the  convention  of  commerce,  which 
was  about  to  expire — a  convention  which  had 
been  continually  disregarded  with  signal  con- 
tempt in  the  issue  and  enforcement  of  the  Ber- 
lin, Milan,  and  Bayonne  decrees. 

Taocaronui,  a  tribe  of  the  Iroquois  Confeder- 
acy! ^^^^  were  separated  from  their  kindred  at 
an  early  day,  and  were  seated  in  North  Carolina 
when  the  Europeans  came.  They  were  divided 
into  seven  clans,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century  occupied  fifteen  villages  and 
had  twelve  hundred  warriors.  They  attempted 
to  exterminate  the  white  people  in  North  Caro- 
lina in  1711,  but  troops  that  came  to  the  aid  of 
the  assailed  from  South  Carolina  chastised  them 
in  a  battle  fonght  near  the  Neuse  (Jan.  28, 1712), 
killing  and  wounding  four  hundred  of  them. 
Tliey  made  peace,  bnt  soon  broke  it.  At  war 
again  in  1713,  they  were  snbdned  by  Colonel 
Moore,  of  South  Carolina,  at  their  fort  near 
Snow-hill  (March  20),  who  captured  eight  hun- 
dred of  them.  The  remaining  Tuscaroras  fled 
northwarti,  and  joined  their  kindred  of  the  Iro- 
quois Confederacy,  constituting  the  sixth  na- 
tion of  that  league. 

Twiggs,  David  Emanuel,  was  bom  in  fiich- 
mond  County,  Gu.,  in  1790;  <Iie<l  at  Augnsta, Ga., 
S«»pt.  15,  1862.  He  entered  the  United  Slates 
military  service  as  captain  in  the  spring  of 
1812,  and  became  major  of  infantry  in  1814.  In 
1836  he  became  colonel  of  dragoons,  and  as  com- 
mander of  a  brigade  he  distinguished  himself  in 
the  battles  of  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma 
(which  see).  He  was  made  brigadier -general 
June  30,  1846,  and  was  breveted  major-general 
for  gallantry  at  Monterey  (which  see).  Twiggs 
commanded  a  division  in  Scott's  cam])aign  in 
Mexico  in  1847,  and  in  1848  he  was  made  civil 
and  military  governor  of  Vera  Crujj.  Early  in 
1861  he  was  in  command  of  United  States  troops 
in  Texas,  and  betrayed  them  (in  February)  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemies  of  his  government,  for 
which  crime  he  was  dismissed  from  the  army 
March  1,  1861.  He  was  then  given  an  impor- 
tant position  in  the  Confederate  army,  and  was 
for  a  short  time  in  command  at  New  Orleans, 
resigning  towards  the  close  of  1861. 

Twigg8»  David  £.,  Treacherous  Conduct 
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OP.  General  Tw^iggs  bad  served  his  conntry 
hoDorably  in  its  armies  for  forty  years,  but  the 
vims  which  corrupted  so  many  noble  characters 
did  not  spare  him.  He  was  a  native  of  Georgia, 
and  seems  to  have  been  nnder  the  complete  con- 
trol of  the  Secession  leaders.  He  was  placed  in 
command  of  the  Department  of  Texas  only  a 
few  weeks  before  the  act  about  to  be  recorded 
occurred.  A  state  convention  of  politicians  in 
Texas  appointed  a  committee  of  safety  (see 
Texas  Secession  Ordinance),  who  sent  two  of  their 
number  (Deviue  and  Maverick)  to  treat  with 
Twiggs  for  the  surrender  of  United  States  troops 
and  property  into  the  hands  of  the  Texas  insur- 
gents. Twiggs  had  already  shown  signs  of  dis- 
loyalty. These  had  been  reporte<l  to  the  War 
Department,  when  Secretary  Holt,  in  a  general 
order  (Jan.  18),  relieved  him  from  the  command 
in  Texas,  and  gave  it  to  Colonel  Charles  A. 
Waite.  When  Devine  and  Maverick  heard  of 
the  arrival  of  the  order  in  San  Antonio,  they 
took  measures  to  prevent  its  reaching  Colonel 
Waite,  who  was  sixty  miles  distant;  but  the 
vigilant  Colonel  Nichols,  who  had  watched  the 
movements  of  the  general  with  the  keen  eye  of 
suspicion,  foiled  them.  He  duplicated  the  or- 
ders, and  sent  two  conriers  with  them,  by  dif- 
ferent routes.  One  of  them  reached  Waite  Feb. 
17;  but  the  dreaded  mischief  had  been  accom- 
plished. Twiggs  had  been  cautious.  He  did 
not  commit  himself  iu  writing ;  he  always  said, 
"  I  will  give  up  everything."  He  was  now  al- 
lowed to  temporize  no  longer.  He  had  to  find 
an  excuse  for  surrendering  his  troops,  consisting 
of  two  skeleton  corps.  It  was  readily  found. 
Ben  McCulloch,  the  famous  Texan  Ranger,  was 
not  far  off,  with  a  thousand  men.  He  approached 
San  Antonio  at  two  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
Feb.  10,  1861.  He  had  been  joined  by  armed 
Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle  (which  see)  near 
the  town.  With  a  considerable  body  of  ftdlow- 
ers,  he  rushed  into  the  town  with  yells,  and 
took  possession.  Twiggs,  pretending  to  be  sur- 
prised, met  McCulloch  in  the  Main  Plaza,  and 
there,  at  noon,  Feb.  16,  a  negotiation  for  sur- 
render (begun  by  the  commissioners  so  early  as 
the  7th)  was  consummated.  He  gave  up  to  tbe 
insurgent  authorities  of  Texas  all  the  National 
forces  in  that  state,  about  two  thousand  five 
hundred  in  number,  and  with  them  all  the 
stores  and  mimitions  of  war,  valued,  at  their 
cost,  at  $1,200,000.  He  surrendered  all  the  forts 
in  his  department.  By  this  act  Twiggs  deprived 
the  government  of  the  most  effective  portion  of 
the  regular  army.  When  the  government  heard 
of  it,  an  onler  was  issued  (March  1, 1861)  for  his 
dismissal  "  from  fhe  Army  of  the  United  States 
for  treachery  to  the  flag  of  his  country."  Twiggs 
threatened,  in  a  letter  to  the  ex-President,  to 
visit  Buchanan  in  person,  to  call  him  to  account 
for  officially  calling  him  a  "  traitor."  Earlier 
than  this,  a  benevolent  institution  in  New  Or- 
leans ( Cliarity  Lodge  of  the  Sons  of  Malta ) 
had  expelled  him  (Feb.  25);  but  on  March  12 
the  Secession  Convention  of  Louisiana  united 
with  citizens  of  New  Orleans  in  honoring  Twiggs 
with  a  public  reception.  The  betrayed  troops, 
whO;  with  most  of  their  officers,  remained  loyal, 


were  allowed  to  leave  Texas,  and  went  to  the 
North,  taking  quarters  in  Fort  Hamilton,  at  the 
entrance  to  New  York  Harbor. 

Tyler,  Daniel,  was- bom  at  Brooklyn,  Conn., 
Feb.  22, 1799.  He  graduated  at  West  Point  iu 
1819.  In  1828-29  he  visited  France,  to  study 
improvements  in  artillery ;  and  in  May,  18.34,  he 
resigned,  and  practised  the  profession  of  civil 
engineer.  At  the  breaking-out  of  the  Civil  War 
he  became  colonel  of  the  First  Connecticut  Vol- 
unteers, and  soon  afterwards  brigadier-general 
of  three-months  troops.  Next  iu  rank  to  Gen- 
eral McDowell,  he  was  second  in  command  iu 
the  battle  of  Bull's  Run.  In  March,  1862,  he 
was  ordered  to  the  West,  and  comuianded  a  di- 
vision of  the  Anny  of  the  Mississippi.  After- 
wards he  was  employed  in  guarding  the  Upper 
Potomac.  When  the  Confederate  army  invaded 
Maryland,  in  1863,  he  was  in  command  at  Har- 
per's Ferry.  General  Tyler  resigned  April  6, 
1864. 

Tyler,  John,  tenth  President  of  the  United 
States,  was  born  in  Charles  City  County,  Va., 
March  29, 1790 ;  died  at  Richmond,  .Va.,  Jan.  17, 
1862.  He  gmdnated  at  the  College  of  William 
and  Mary  iu  1807,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
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in  1809.  Two  years  afterwards  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Virginia  Legislature,  and  was  i-e- 
elected  for  five  successive  years.  In  1816  he  was 
appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  Congi-ess — and  was 
twice  re-elected — in  which  he  "opposed  all  inter- 
nal improvements  by  the  general  government, 
the  United  States  Bank,  a  protective  taritt',  and 
all  restrictions  on  slavery.  He  was  afterwards 
in  the  State  Legislature,  and  iu  December,  1825, 
was  chosen  Governor  of  Virginia  by  the  Legis- 
lature, to  fill  a  vacaucy.  In  1827  he  became  a 
member  of  the  United  States  Senate,  and  was 
re-elected  in  1833,  when  he  was  a  firm  supporter 
of  the  doctrine  of  state  supremacy,  and  avowed 
his  sympathy  with  the  South  Carolina  Nullifi- 
ers.  He  Joined  the  Whig  party,  and  was  elect- 
ed by  them  Vice-President  of  the  United  States 
in  1840.  On  the  death  of  President  Harrison 
he  became,  by  a  provision  of  the  Constitution, 
President.     He  lost  the  confidence  of  both  par- 
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ties  by  his  acts  during  his  adniinistration,  and 
was  succeeded  iii  the  Presideutial  office  by  James 
K.  Polk,  in  1837.  All  of  bis  cabinet  excepting 
Mr.  Webster  resigned  in  18:17,  and  he  left  it  after 
an  important  treaty  bad  been  concluded  and  rat- 
iHed  (August,  1842),  when  Hugh  S.  Legar6  suc- 
ceeded him.  The  last  important  act  of  Tyler's  ad- 
niinistriitiou  was  signing  the  act  for  the  annex- 
ation of  Texus  (which  see).  He  had  been  nom- 
inated for  the  Presidency  by  a  convention  of 
office-holders  in  May,  1844,  but  in  Augunt,  per- 
ceiving that  ho  had  no  popular  supiiort,  he  with- 
drew from  the  contest.  In  February,  1861,  Mr. 
Tyler  was  President  of  the  Peace  Couventiou 
(which  see)  held  at  Washington  city.  8oon  af- 
terwards he  withdrew  his  allegiance  to  the  Unit- 
ed States,  and  used  his  best  endeavors  iu  sup- 
port of  the  cause  of  those  who  tried  to  destroy 
the  Union. 

Tyranny  In  New  England.  Governor  Au- 
dros,  appointed  by  James  II.  President  of  New 
England,  exercised  his  powers  in  a  tyrannous 
manner.     He,  with  his  coaucU,  made  laws  and 


levied  taxes  at  their  pleasure.  Without  the 
voice  of  an  assembly,  they  levied  a  penny  on 
the  pound  on  all  the  estates  in  the  country,  and 
another  penny  on  all  imported  goods,  besides 
twenty  pence  per  bead  as  poll-tax,  and  an  im- 
moderate excise  on  wtne,  rum,  and  other  liquors. 
In  many  towns  the  inhabitants  refused  to  levy 
the  asseasnients ;  and  as  this  was  construed  by 
the  tyrant  as  seditions,  puuisbmentfi  were  in- 
flicted. The  selectmen  of  Ipswich  voted,  in 
1688,  "That  inasmuch  as  it  is  against  the  priv- 
ilege of  EngliHli  subjects  to  have  money  raised 
without  their  own  consent  in  an  assembly  or 
parliament,  therefore  they  will  petition  the  king 
for  liberty  of  an  assembly  before  they  make  any 
rates."  For  this  offence  Sir  Edmund  caused 
them  to  be  fined — some  $100,  some  $150,  and 
some  $250.  So  offensive  became  the  govern- 
ment of  Andros  that  some  of  the  principal  col- 
onists sent  the  Rev.  Increase  Mather  to  England 
to  represent  their  grievances  to  the  king.  His 
agency  availed  nothing,  for  Andros  was  acting 
under  instructions  from  the  monarch. 


u. 


Uohaes.  This  was  a  diminntive  Indian  na- 
tion, seated  in  the  beautiful  country  in  Greorgia 
extending  from  the  Savannah  River  at  Augusta 
to  Milledgeville  and  along  the  banks  of  the 
Oconee  and  the  headwaters  of  the  Ogeechee 
and  Chattahoochee.  They  were  once  a  pow- 
erful nation,  and  claimed  to  be  the  oldest  on 
the  continent.  Their  language  was  harsh,  and 
unlike  that  of  any  other;  and  they  had  no  tra- 
dition of  their  origin,  or  of  their  ever  having 
occupied  any  other  territory  than  the  domain 
on  which  they  were  found.  They  have  been 
driven  beyond  the  Mississippi  by  the  pressure 
of  civilization,  and  have  become  partially  ab- 
sorbed by  the  Creeks.  Their  language  is  al- 
most forgotten,  and  the  Uchees  are,  practically, 
one  of  the  extinct  nations. 

Xnioa,  Francisco  de,  a  Spanish  discoverer 
of  California,  was  a  lieutenant  of  Cortez  in  his 
explorations  in  America,  and  was  left  by  him, 
in  1535,  in  charge  of  the  colony  of  Santa  Cruz. 
In  1539-40  he  commanded  the  expedition  that 
explored  California,  giving  to  the  Gulf  the  name 
of  Sea  of  Cortez.  UUoa  discovered  that  south- 
ern California  was  a  peninsula. 

Ultimatiim  of  Maaaachtuietta  (1774).  On 
March  5, 1774,  John  Hancock  and  Samuel  Adams 
spoke  to  a  great  meeting  of  citizens  in  Faneuil 
Hall.  The  former  said :  "  Permit  me  to  suggest 
a  general  congress  of  deputies  from  the  several 
houses  of  ansenibly  on  the  continent  as  the 
most  effectual  method  of  establishing  a  union 
for  the  security  of  our  riglits  and  liberties." 
Samuel  Adams  Haid  :  *^  It  will  be  in  vain  for 
any  to  expect  that  the  people  of  this  country 
will  now  be  contitnted  with  a  partial  and  tem- 
porary relief,  or  tlnit  they  will  be  amused  by 
court  promises  while  they  see  not  the  least  rel- 
axation of  grievances.  By  means  of  a  brisk 
corrcHpondouce  among  the  several  towns  in  this 


province  they  have  wonderfully  animat-ed  and 
enlightened  each  other.  They  are  united  iu 
sentiments,  and  their  opposition  to  unconstitu- 
tional measures  of  government  is  become  sys- 
tematical. Colony  begins  to  communicate  fi-ee- 
ly  with  colony.  There  is  a  common  affection 
among  them ;  and  shortly  the  whole  continent 
will  be  as  united  in  sentiment  and  in  their 
measures  of  opposition  to  tyranny  as  the  in- 
habicant«  of  this  province.  Their  old  good-will 
and  affection  for  the  pai-ent  country  are  not  to- 
tally lost;  if  she  returns  to  her  former  modera- 
tion and  good-humor,  their  affection  will  revive. 
They  wish  for  nothing  more  than  a  permanent 
union  with  her  upon  the  condition  of  equal  lib- 
erty. This  is  all  they  have  been  contending 
for;  and  nothing  short  of  this  will,  or  ought 
to,  satisfy  them."  Tliis  was  the  ultimatum  of 
Massacbuset  ts.  The  General  Ctmgress  followed. 
(See  Continental  Congress,  Hie  First) 

Ultimatum  of  the  Saoeaaloniata.  Senator 
Wigfall,  of  Texus,  on  the  floor  of  the  United 
States  Senate  (1^'eb.  21, 1861),  spoke  for  the  Se- 
cessionists and  their  Northern  friends,  as  their 
ultimatum,  these  pregnant  words :  "  We  say  that 
man  has  a  right  to  property  iu  man.  We  say 
that  our  slaves  are  our  property.  We  sav  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  every  government  to  protebt  its 
property  everywhere.  ...  If  you  wish  to  settle 
this  matter,  declare  t-hat  slaves  are  properl^y, 
and,  like  all  other  property,  entitled  to  be  pro- 
tected in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  on  laud 
and  on  the  sea.  Say  that  to  us,  and  then  the 
difficulty  is  settled." 

Ultimatam  of  the  United  States  (1779). 
Vergennes  pressed  the  United  States,  throngh 
the  French  minister  at  Philadelphia,  to  accede 
to  the  demands  of  Spain,  the  price  of  whose 
friendship  was  Penwicola  and  the  exclusive 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi  River.     It  was 
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intimated  that  if  these  deinands  were  not  com- 
plied withy  Spain  and  England  might  make 
common  cause  against  the  Americans.  Con- 
gress referred  the  subject  (Feb.  17,  1779)  to  a 
Hlieciul  committee,  composed  of  Gouverueur 
Morris,  Burke,  Witherspoon,  Samuel  Adams, 
and  Smith  of  Virginia.  They  reported  (Feb. 
23)  as  the  ultimatum  of  the  United  States,  in 
case  of  the  acknowledgment  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  new  Republic  by  Great  Britain, 
that  the  territory  should  extend  from  the  At- 
lantic to  tlie  Mississippi,  and  from  the  Floridas 
to  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia;  that  the  right  of 
fishing  and  curing  fish  on  the  Banks  of  New- 
foundland should  belong  equally  to  tbe  United 
States,  France,  and  Great  Britain ;  and  that  the 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi  should  be  free  to 
the  United  States  down  to  the  southern  boun- 
dary, with  the  benefit  of  a  free  port  below,  in 
the  Spanish  dominion.  Ten  states  refused  to 
adopt  the  clause  concerning  the  right  to  the 
free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  for  it  was  a 
question  between  the  United  States  and  Spain 
alone.  Great  Britain,  according  to  the  Ameri- 
can view  of  the  case,  was  not  to  possess  any 
territory  on  the  Mississippi,  from  its  source  to 
its  mouth.  The  Congress  also  agreed  to  a 
clause  making  it  optional  with  the  United 
States  to  extend  their  boundaries  westward 
from  Lake  Ontario  on  the  parallel  of  the  forty- 
fifth  degree.  In  May,  1779,  Congress  went  back 
on  its  resolve  **  that  in  no  case,  by  any  treaty 
of  peace,  should  the  common  right  of  the  fish- 
eries bo  given  up."  In  June  the  question  of 
the  terms  of  peace  was  again  discussed,  and 
the  French  minister,  alarmed  lest  the  action  of 
Congress  might  break  the  then  political  con- 
nection between  France  and  Spain  (see  Conven- 
tion betice^n  France  and  Spain),  sought  an  inter- 
view with  Ijeading  ineuibei'S  of  that  bodj*.  In 
that  interview  he  threatened  the  United  States 
with  disaster  if  the  policy  of  France  and  Spain 
should  not  be  complied  with.  He  tried  to  per- 
suade the  United  States  to  end  the  war  by  a 
truce.  But  finally  the  Congress,  unwilling  to 
give  up  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  and 
other  demands  of  Spain,  ended  the  discussion 
for  the  time  by  resolving  to  send  a  minister  of 
its  own  to  Spain.  On  Sept.  26  the  Congress 
appointed  John  Jay  minister  to  Spain,  and  John 
Adams  was  appointed  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of 
commerce  with  Great  Britain.  Spain  refused  to 
receive  Jay. 

Unauthorized  Use  of  Public  Money. 
Through  the  efforts  of  young  John  Laurens, 
Dr.  Franklin  had  received  from  the  French 
government  a  large  sum  of  monej^,  which  Laur- 
ens brought  to  the  United  States.  The  French 
government  wished  it  to  be  disbursed  by  Wash- 
ington, but  he  refused  a  trust  which  would 
have  aroused  the  jealousy  of  Congress.  South 
Carolina  had  at  that  time  an  unexecuted  con- 
tract in  Holland  for  supplies.  Laurens,  who 
was  acting  for  his  state  (South  Carolina)  as 
well  as  for  the  United  States,  made  a  transfer  of 
the  funds  to  South  Carolina,  and, ''  without  tak- 
ing the  pains,"  says  Bancroft,  "to  understand 
the  condition  of  the  business,  and  without  su- 


perintending it,  paid  all  arrears  ont  of  ihe  funds 
obtained  from  France.  South  Carolina  was  re- 
lieved from  a  burdensome  engagement;  while 
great  and,  as  it  proved,  useless  expenaes  wei'e 
thrown  on  the  United  States." 

Tineas,  Sachem  of  the  Mohegans  in  Connect- 
icut, died  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  about  1682,  at  a 
great  age.  His  remains  rest  under  a  monument 
of  granite  in  the  Mohegau  royal  cemetery,  upon 
a  high  plain  in  Norwich.    Uncas  was  original! ly 


UKCAS'S  MOMUMBXT. 

a  Pequod  sachem,  but  about  the  year  1635  he 
revolted  against  Sassacus  and  gathered  a  band 
of  Indians  who  were  known  by  the  name  of 
Mohegans,  the  ancient  title  of  his  nation.  He 
joined  the  English  in  their  war  with  the  Pe- 
quods  in  1637  (see  Pequod  War\  and  received 
for  his  services  a  portion  of  the  Pequod  terri- 
tory. "When  the  war  was  over,  Uncas  shielded 
many  of  the  Pequods  from  the  wrath  of  the 
English,  and  incurred  the  enmity  of  the  colo- 
nists for  a  time;  but  the  white  people  soon 
gave  him  their  confidence,  and  treated  him 
with  so  much  distinction  that  jealous  Indians 
tried  to  assassinate  him.  For  this  treachery 
Uncas  conquered  one  of  the  sachems  on  the 
Connecticut  River,  and  in  1643  he  overjmwered 
the  Narragansets  and  took  Miautonomoh  pris- 
oner. By  consent  of  the  authorities  at  Hart- 
ford, he  caused  the  Narragauset  monarch  to  lie 
put  to  death.  Having  cut  a  piece  from  the 
shoulder  of  his  fallen  enemy,  the  savage  Uncas 
eagerly  devoured  it,  declaring  that  it  made  his 
heart  strong — *Hhe  sweetest  morsel  he  ever  ate." 
A  block  of  granite  marks  the  spot,  near  Nor- 
wich, where  Miautonomoh  was  slain.  In  1648 
the  Mohawks  and  others  waged  an  unsuccessful 
war  against  Uncas.  In  1657  he  was  besiege^l 
in  his  stronghold  on  the  Connecticut  River  by 
the  Narragauset  chief  Pessacus,  and  was  nearly 
starved  out  when  some  white  soldiers  came  to 
his  relief  with  supplies.  For  this  act  Uncan 
gave  the  white  leader  (Ensign  Leffingwell)  a 
deed  for  the  land  on  which  Norwich  now  stands, 
but  afterwards  sold  it  t<»  a  company.  A  writer, 
in  1674,  alluded  to  him  as  ^^an  old  and  wicked, 
wilful  man,  a  drunkard,  and  otherwise  very  vi- 
cious, who  hath  alwa^'s  been  an  opposer  and  un- 
derminer  of  praying  to  God." 
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Uncle  Sam.  A  cant  name  of  the  goyernment 
of  the  United  States.  Its  origin  was  as  follows : 
Samuel  Wilson,  commonly  called  '*  Uncle  Sam/' 
was  an  inspector  of  beef  and  pork,  at  Troy,  N.  Y., 
pnrcbased  for  the  government  after  the  decla- 
ration of  war  against  England  in  ISVZ  A  con- 
tractor named  Elbert  Anderson  purchased  a 
quantity  of  provisions,  and  the  barrels  were 
nmrkeil  *^  £.  A./'  the  initials  of  his  name,  and 
"  U.  S.,"  for  United  States,  The  latter  initials 
w^cro  not  faniiliar  to  Wilson*s  w(»rkmen,  who 
inqnired  what  they  meant.  A  facetious  fellow 
anHwered,  "  I  dou^t  know,  unless  they  mean 
*  Uncle  Sam.'"  A  vast  amount  of  property  af- 
terwards passed  through  Wilson's  hands,  mark- 
ed in  the  same  way,  and  he  was  rallied  on  the 
extent  of  his  possessions.  The  joke  spread,  and 
it  was  not  long  before  the  initials  of  the  United 
States  were  reganled  as  "  Uncle  Sam,"  which 
name  has  been  in  popular  parlance  ever  since. 
The  song  says : 

''Undo  Sam  is  rich  enough  to  give  us  all  a  (knn.'' 

Underground  Railroad.  A  popular  desig- 
nation of  the  secret  means  by  which  slaves, 
fleeing  from  the  slave-labor  states  for  their  lib- 
erty, escaped  through  the  Northern  States  into 
Canada  during  the  operation  of  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Law.  These  secret  means  were  various 
kinds  of  aid  given  t^  the  slaves  by  their  North- 
ern friends.     (See  Fugitive  Slave  Law,) 

Underbill,  Captain  John,  was  born  in  War- 
wickshire, Eugland;  died  at  O^'ster  Bay,  L.  I., 
about  1672.  He  hail  been  a  soldier  on  the  Con- 
tinent ;  came  to  New  England  with  Winthrop  in 
1630;  represented  Boston  in  the  General  Court ; 
favored  Mrs.  Hutchinson  (see  Hutchinsonian  Con' 
troversy);  and  was  associated  with  Captain  Ma- 
son, in  command  of  forces  in  the  Peqnod  War, 
in  1637.  Banished  from  Boston  as  a  heretic,  he 
went  to  England,  and  there  published  a  history 
of  the  Pequod  War,  entitled  News  from  America. 
Dover,  N.  H.,  regarded  as  a  place  of  refuge  tor 
the  persecuted,  received  Underbill,  and  he  was 
chosen  governor.  It  was  discovered  that  it  lay 
within  the  chartered  limits  of  Massachusetts, 
and  the  latter  claimed  political  Jurisdiction 
over  it.  Underbill  treated  the  claim  with  con- 
tempt at  tirst,  but,  being  accuseil  of  gross  im- 
morality, he  became  alarmed,  and  not  only 
yielded  his  power,  but  urged  the  people  to  sub- 
mit to  Massachusetts.  He  went  before  the 
General  Court  and  made,  a  most  abject  confes- 
sion of  the  truth  of  the  charges.  He  did  the 
same  publicly  in  the  church,  and  was  excom- 
municated. He  afterwards  lived  at  Stamford, 
Conn.,  and  in  1646  went  to  Flushing,  L.  I.  In 
the  war  between  the  Dutch  and  Indians  he 
commanded  troops,  and  in  1655  he  represented 
Oyster  Bay  in  the  Assembly  at  Hempst^^ad.  His 
descendants  still  possess  lands  given  him  by  In- 
dians on  Long  Island. 

Unfeithful  Cabinet  BffinistexB.  Three  of 
President  Buchanan's  cabinet  ministers  were 
nnfaitliful  to  their  trusts,  and  were  engaged  in 
a  conspiracy  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Republic 
while  in  office  and  sworn  to  protect  it  from 
harm.     These  were  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 


nry,  Howell  Cobb,  of  Georgia;  the  Secretary  of 
War,  John  B.  Floyd, of  Virginia;  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  Jacob  Thompson,  of  Missis- 
sippi These  men  had  evidently  been  engaged 
in  secret  movements  against  the  life  of  the  Re- 
public before  they  became  cabinet  ministers. 
After  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  whose  elec- 
tion seemed  certain,  they  were  active  in  move- 
ments tending  to  the  destruction  of  the  Union. 
The  Assistant  Secretary  of  Stote,  W.  H.  Tree- 
cot,  one  of  the  most  active  members  of  the 
** Southern  Rights  Association''  of  South  Caro- 
lina, revealed  not  only  this  fact,  but  the  secret 
designs  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  so 
early  as  Nov.  1, 1860.  In  a  letter  of  that  date 
(the  original  is  before  me)  he  wrote  from  Wash- 
ington to  the  editor  of  the  CkarlesUm  Meremrjf, 
as  follows : 

"  Drar  RHrrr,— T  received  yoar  letter  this  morning.  As  to 
my  views  or  opinions  of  the  ftdminlstntion,  I  can,  of  coarae. 
say  nothing.  As  to  Mr.  Cobb's  views,  he  is  willing  that  I 
8iioiiId  oommunicate  them  to  you,  in  order  that  they  m^y 
aid  you  in  forming  your  own  Judgment;  but  yoa  will  under- 
sund  that  this  is  confidenlial— that  is,  neither  Mr  Cobb  nor 
myself  must  be  quoted  as  the  source  of  your  information.  I 
will  not  dwell  on  this,  as  you  will,  on  a  moment's  reflection, 
see  the  embarraasment  which  might  bo  produced  by  any  aw- 
tkorized  statement  of  his  opiniona  I  will  only  add,  by  way  of 
preface,  that,  after  the  very  ftillest  and  fVcest  conversations 
with  him,  I  feel  sure  of  his  earaestnoss,  singleness  of  purpose, 
and  resolution  in  the  whole  matter.  Mr.  Cobb  believes  that 
the  time  is  come  for  resistance ;  that  upon  the  election  of 
Lincoln,  Georgia  ought  to  secede  flrom  the  Union;  and  that 
she  will  do  so.  That  Creorgia  and  every  other  state  should, 
as  far  as  secession,  act  for  herself,  resuming  her  delegated 
powers,  and  thus  put  herself  in  position  to  consult  with  other 
sovereign  states  who  take  the  same  ground.  After  the  seces- 
sion is  effected,  then  will  be  the  time  to  consult.  But  be  is 
of  opinion,  most  strongly,  that  whatever  action  is  resolved 
on  should  be  consummated  on  the  4th  of  March,  not  bofora 
That  while  the  action  determined  on  should  be  decisive  and 
irrevocable,  its  initial  jwint  should  bo  the  4th  of  March.  He 
is  opiNMiod  to  any  Southern  convention  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  consultation.  If  a  Southern  convention  Is  held,  it  must  be 
of  delegates  empowered  to  odC,  whose  action  is  at  once  bind- 
ing on  the  stales  they  represenL  But  be  desirra  me  to  im- 
press upon  you  his  conviction  that  any  attempt  to  precipi- 
tate the  actual  issue  upon  this  administration  will  be  moA 
mischievous— <-alculatcd  to  produce  differences  of  opinion  and 
destroy  unanimity.  He  thinks  it  of  great  importance  that 
the  cotton  crop  should  go  forward  at  once,  and  that  the  money 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  that  the  cry  of  popular 
difltre&s  should  not  be  heard  at  the  outset  of  this  move.*  My 
own  opinion  is.  it  would  be  well  to  have  a  discreet  man — one 
who  knows  the  value  of  silence,  who  can  listen  wisely — at 
I  Milledgoville  [capital  of  (lOorgia],  at  the  meeting  of  the  State 
I/>gi(iliiture.  as  there  will  be  there  an  outside  gathering  of  the 
very  ablest  men  of  the  state.  And  the  next  point,  that  yon 
should,  at  the  earliest  possible  day  of 'the  session  of  our  own 
legislature,  elect  a  man  as  governor  whose  name  and  char- 
acter will  conciliate,  as  well  as  give  confidence  to,  all  the  men 
of  the  state.  If  we  do  act,  I  really  think  this  half  the  battle 
—a  roan  on  whose  temper  the  state  can  rely.  I  say  nothing 
atmut  a  convention,  as  I  understand  on  all  hands  that  it  is  a 
fixed  fact,  and  I  have  confined  myself  to  answering  your  ques- 
tions. I  will  be  much  obliged  to  you  If  you  will  write  me 
soon  and  fully  fh>in  Columbia  It  is  impossible  to  write  to 
you,  with  the  constant  interruption  of  the  office,  and,  as  yoa 
want  Cobb's  opinion,  not  mine,  I  send  this  to  you. 

"  Yours,  W.  H.  T.'» 

Floyd  aciedy  bnt  did  not  write.  He  strip|>ed  the 
arsenals  of  the  free-labor  states  of  arms  and  am- 
munition, and  crowded  those  of  the  slave-labor 
states  with  these  munitions  of  war.  (See  Flojf^t 
Disloyal  Acts,)  Thompson  had  been  an  avowed 
disunionist  for  ten  years.  From  his  seat  in 
Congress  in  1850  he  wrote  (Sept  2)  to  General 

*  It  was  a  common  practice  for  the  planters  to  receive  fiay 
for  their  crops  in  advance.  The  crop  then  to  *'go  forward" 
was  already  paid  for.  The  money  which  was  to  be  received 
on  its  delivery  was  for  the  next  year's  crop,  which  would 
never  be  doHvered.  So  the  Northern  people  would  lose  many 
million  doUare. 
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Qnirman,  then  Governor  of  Mississippi,  saying, 
"  When  tbe  President  of  the  United  States  com- 
mands me  to  do  one  act,  and  the  executive  of 
Mississippi  commands  me  to  do  another  thing 
inconsistent  with  the  first  order,  I  obey  the  gov- 
ernor of  my  state.  To  Mississippi  I  owe  alle- 
giancej  and,  becanse  she  commands,  I  owe  obe- 
dience to  tbe  United  States" — tbe  doctrine  of 
state  supremacy  in  a  nutshell.  On  Nov.  20, 
1860,  Thompson,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  wrote 
from  his  official  desk  at  Washington  :  ^^  My  al- 
legiance is  due  to  Mississippi  and  her  destiny. 
I  believe  she  ought  to  resist,  and  to  the  bitter 
end,  Black  Republican  rule.  (See  Black  Bepub- 
hcan.)  ...  As  long  as  I  am  here  I  shall  shield 
and  protect  the  South.  Whenever  it  shall  come 
to  pass  that  I  think  I  can  do  no  further  good 
here,  I  shall  return  home.  Buchanan  is  the 
truest  friend  of  the  South  I  have  ever  known 
in  the  North.  He  is  a  jewol  of  a  man."  After 
speaking  of  the  intended  secession  of  Missis- 
sippi, he  said :  "  1  want  the  co-operation  of  the 
Southern  States.  I  wish  to  do  all  I  can  to  se- 
cure their  sympathy  and  co-operation.  A  con- 
federacy of  the  Southern  States  will  be  strong 
enough  to  command  the  respect  of  the  world 
and  the  love  and  confidence  of  our  people  at 
home.  South  Carolina  will  go.  I  consider 
Georgia  and  Florida  as  certain,  Alabama  prob- 
able. Then  Mississippi  must  go.  But  I  want 
Louisiana,  Texas,  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  North 
Carolina,  Virginia;  and  Maryland  will  not  stay 
behind  long.  As  soon  as  our  mechanics,  our 
merchants,  our  lawyers,  our  editors,  look  this 
matter  in  the  face  and  calculate  the  conse- 
quences, they  will  see  their  interest  so  strong 
in  the  movement  I  fear  they  will  be  violent  be- 
yond control."  Floyd  and  Thompson  remained 
in  office  until  January,  1861.  Cobb,  who  for 
several  months  had  been  endeavoring  to  de- 
stroy the  public  credit  of  the  United  States, 
resigned  Dec.  8,  1860 — two  days  after  he  had 
written,  from  bis  official  desk  in  the  Treasury 
Department,  an  inflammatory  address  to  the 
people  of  Georgia,  in  which  he  said :  ''  On  the 
4th  of  March,  1S61,  the  Federal  government  will 
pass  into  the  hands  of  the  Abolitionists.  It 
will  then  cease  to  have  the  slightest  claim 
either  upon  your  confideiu^  or  your  loyalty; 
and,  in  my  honest  judgment,  each  hour  that 
Georgia  remains  thereafter  a  member  of  the 
Union  will  be  an  hour  of  degradation,  to  be 
followed  by  certain  and  speedy  ruin.  I  enter- 
tain no  doubt  either  of  your  right  or  your  duty 
to  secede  from  the  Union.  Arouse,  then,  all 
your  manhood  for  the  great  work  before  yon, 
and  be  prepared,  on  that  day,  to  announce  and 
maintain  your  independence  of  the  Union,  for 
you  will  never  again  have  equality  or  justice  in 
it.  Identified  with  you  in  heart,  feeling,  and 
interest,  I  return  to  share  in  whatever  destiny 
the  future  has  in  store  for  onr  state  and  our- 
selves." In  his  letter  of  resignation,  Cobb  in- 
formed the  President  of  this  address,  and  of  his 
determination  to  assist  his  state  in  the  work  of 
revolution. 

Uniforms  of  the  American  Army.      The 
American  provincial  troops  serving  with  British 


regnlars  in  the  colonial  wars  were  generally 
without  uniforms;  but  there  were  exceptions. 
The  New  Jersey  infantry,  under  Colonel  Schuy- 
ler, were  clad  in  blue  cloth,  and  obtlained  the 
name  of  "  The  Jersey  Blues."  Their  coats  were 
blue  faced  with  red,  gray  stockings,  and  buck- 
skin breeches.  The  portrait  of  Washington, 
painted  by  Charles  Wilson  Peale  in  1772,  shows 
bis  dress  as  a  Virginia  colonel  of  infantry  to  be 
a  blue  coat  faced  with  bufi',  and  buff  waistcoat 
and  breeches.  This  was  his  uniform  during  the 
Revolution,  and  in  it  he  appeared  at  the  session 
of  the  Second  Continental  Congress  (1775),  in- 
dicating, as  Mr.  Adams  construed  it,  his  readi- 
ness for  the  field, in  any  station.  In  this  cos- 
tume he  appeared  when,  early  in  July,  1775,  he 
took  command  of  the  army  at  Cambridge.  There 
is  a  political  significance  in  the  blne-and-buff- 
colored  uniform.  The  coats  of  the  soldiers  of 
William  of  Orange  who  invaded  Ireland  in  1689 
were  blue  faced  with  orange  or  buff,  and  this 
HoUandish  insignia  became  that  of  the  English 
Whigs,  or  champions  of  constitutional  liberty. 
The  American  Whigs  naturally  adopt'Cd  these 
colors  for  a  military  uniform.  In  the  battle  of 
Bunker's  (Breed*s)  Hill  there  were  no  uniformed 
companies.  Washington  prescribed  a  uniform 
for  his  officers  on  his  arrival  soon  afterwards. 
Their  coats  were  blue  faced  with  buff,  and  the 
generals  each  wore  a  ribbon  across  the  breast — 
each  grade  of  a  separate  color.  Field-officers 
wore  different -coloi-ed  cockades  to  distinguish 
their  mnk.  Brown  being  then  the  color  most  con- 
venient to  be  procured,  Washington  prescnbed 
for  the  field-officers  brown  coats,  the  distinction 
between  regiments  to  be  marked  by  the  facings. 
He  also  recommended  the  general  adoption  by 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  hunting-shirt,  with  tson- 
sei-s  buttoned  at  the  ankle.  This  was  always 
the  costume  of  the  riflemen  or  sharpshooters; 
and  W^ashtngton  remarked  that  'Mt  is  a  dress 
justly  supposed  to  carry  no  small  terror  to  the 
enemy,  who  think  every  such  person  a  complete 
marksman."  These  hunting-shirts  were  black, 
white,  or  of  neutral  colors.  The  uniform  of 
Washington's  Life-guard,  organized  early  in  the 
war,  was  a  blue  coat  faced  with  buff,  red  waist- 
coat, buckskin  breeches,  and  black  felt  hat  bonud 
with  white  tape.  The  different  colonies  had 
uniformed  companies  in  the  earlier  period  of  the 
struggle.  The  prevailing  color  of  their  coats 
was  blue,  with  buff  or  white  facings.  For  a  long 
time  the  artillery  were  not  uniformed,  bnt  in 
1777  their  regulation  costume  was  **  a  dark -blue 
or  black  coat  reaching  to  the  knee  and  full- 
trimmed,  the  lapels  fastened  back,  with  ten 
open-worked  button-holes  in  yellow  silk  on  the 
breast  of  each  lapel,  and  ten  large  regimental 
yellow  buttons  at  equal  distances  on  each  side, 
three  large  yellow  regimental  buttons  on  each 
cuff,  and  a  like  number  on  each  pocket -flap; 
the  skirt«  to  hook  back,  showing  the  red  lin- 
ing ;  bottom  of  coat  cut  square ;  nnl  lapels,  cuff- 
linings,  and  standing  capes;  single  -  breasteil 
white  waistcoat  with  twelve  small  regimental 
buttons;  white  breeches,  black  half- gaiters, 
white  stock,  ruffled  shirt,  and  at  the  wrists,  and 
black  cocked  hat  bound  with  yellow ;  red  plume 
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and  black  cocka<1e;  gilt- hand leil  Rmall -sword, 
and  gilt  epanlets."  For  tlie  navy  oflSccni — 
blue  coats  with  red  facings,  red  waistcoats,  blno 
breeches,  and  yellow  buttons;  and  for  its  ma- 
rine officers,  a  green  coat  with  white  facings, 
white  breeches  edged  with  gi'een,  white  waist- 
coat, white  buttons,  silver  epaulets,  and  black 
gaiters.  The  distress  of  the  American  soldiers 
for  want  of  ch>thing  was  at  its  height  during 
their  w inter  encampment  at  Valley  Forge.  Bar- 
on Steuben  wrote:  '*Tlie  description  of  the 
di'ess  is  most  easily  given.  The  men  were  liter- 
ally naked — some  of  them  in  the  fullest  extent 
of  the  word.  The  officers  who  had  coats  had 
thom  of  every  color  and  make.  I  saw  an  officer 
at  a  grand  parade  at  Valley  Forge  mounting 
guard  in  a  sort  of  dressing-gown  ma«le  of  an  old 
blanket  or  woollen  ImmI  -  cover.''  The  uniform 
of  the  Continental  army  was  prescribed  by  a 
general  onler  issned  in  October,  1779,  by  the 
cominatider-in-chief.  The  coat  was  to  be  bine, 
aud  the  facings  for  infantry  varied — white,  buff, 
red,  and  blue.  Those  of  the  artillery  and  artif- 
icers were  faced  with  scarlet,  with  scarlet  lin- 
ings, and  of  the  light  dragoons  faced  with  white ; 
white  buttons  and  linings.  Until  this  time  the 
nniforms  of  the  Continental  anny  had  been  va- 
riegatecL  In  the  summer  of  1780  Washington 
prescribed  the  uuifonns  of  the  general  officers, 
aud  of  the  staff  generally.  The  coats  and  fac- 
ings were  the  same  as  those  ali-eady  described — 
blue,  buff,  and  white.  The  major-generals  to 
wear  two  epaulets,  with  two  stars  upon  each, 
and  a  black  and  white  feather  in  the  hat;  the 
briga<liers  a  single  star  aud  a  white  feather; 
the  colonels,  two  epaulets;  the  captains,  an  ep- 
aulet on  the  right  shoulder;  the  subalterns,  an 
epaulet  on  the  left  shoulder ;  the  aides-de-camp, 
the  uniform  of  their  rank  and  corps ;  those  of 
the  major-generals  and  brigadier -generals  to 
have  a  green  feather  in  the  hat ;  those  of  the 
commander-in-chief,  a  white  feather.  Cockades 
were  to  bo  worn  in  the  hat  by  all  military  men. 
In  the  field^  such  of  the  regiments  as  had  hunt- 
ing-shirts were  required  to  wear  them.  In  the 
summer  of  1782  the  nniforni  of  the  infantry  and 
cavalry  was  prescribed  as  follows :  '^  Bine  ground, 
with  red  facings  and  white  linings,  aud  but- 
toned f  the  artillery  and  sappera  and  miners  to 
retain  their  nniforni.  The  cavalry  had  brass 
helmets,  with  white  horse-hair.  It  was  found 
difficult  to  procure  the  prescribed  color  for  cloth- 
ing, aud  the  order  was  only  partially  complied 
with.  White  facings  were  generally  used;  the 
buff  rarely,  excepting  by  the  general  officcra. 
At  the  close  of  the  Revolution  some  of  the  colo- 
nels of  infantry  wore  black  round  hats,  with 
black  and  red  feathers.  During  the  period  of 
the  Confederation  the  troops  retained  substan- 
tially the  uniform  of  the  Continental  army.  In 
1787  the  shoulder-strap  of  dark  blue  edged  with 
red  fii-st  made  its  appearance.  In  1792  bearskin- 
covered  knapsacks,  instead  of  linen  painted  ones, 
were  first  issued  to  the  troops.  In  1796  the 
infantry  had  dark -blue  coat^  reaching  to  the 
knee  and  full-trimmed,  scarlet  lapels,  cuffs,  and 
standing  cnpcs,  retaining  white  buttons,  white 
trimmings,  and  white  under-dress,  black  stocks, 


and  cocked  hats  with  white  binding.  Black 
top-boots  now  replaced  the  shoe  and  black  half- 
gaiter.  Ill  1794  the  artillery  wore  helmets  with 
red  plumes.  The  coats  of  the  mnsicians  were 
red,  with  pale-blue  facings,  blue  waistcoats  and 
breeches,  and  a  silk  epaulet  for  the  chief  musi- 
cian. This  was  the  uniform  of  the  drummers  in 
the  royal  regiments  of  the  British  army  at  an 
early  iicriml,  it  being  the  royal  livery.  The  red 
coat  was  the  uniform  of  the  drummers  in  the 
American  army  until  1857.  In  1799  the  white 
plume  was  pn^scribed  for  the  infantry ;  it  is 
woni  now  (1880).  The  cavalry  had  green  costs 
and  white  facings,  white  vests  and  breeches, 
top-boots,  and  leather  helmet  with  black  horse- 
hair. In  Jefferson's  administration  the  infantry 
wore  round  ("  stove-pipe  ")  huts,  with  brim  three 
inches  wide,  aud  with  a  strip  of  bearskin  across 
the  crown.  Artiller^^  officers  had  gold  epaulets. 
The  infantry  wore  a  whit«  belt  over  the  shoul- 
der and  across  the  breast,  with  an  oval  breast- 
plate three  by  two  and  a  half  inches,  oniament- 
ed  with  an  eagle.  In  1810  high  standing  c«d- 
lars  for  the  coats  were  prescribed,  and  in  1818 
they  were  ordered  to  *' reach  the  tip  of  the  ear, 
and  in  front  as  high  as  the  chin  would  permit 
in  turning  the  head."  At  that  time  many  changes 
were  made  in  the  uniform.  Officers  of  the  gen- 
eral staff  wore  cocked  hats  without  feathers; 
single-breasted  blue  coats  with  ten  gilt  but- 
tons; vest  and  breeches,  or  pantaloons,  white 
or  buff;  high  military  boots  and  gilt  spurs;  and 
waist-belts  of  black  leather,  bnt  no  sashes.  The 
rank  and  file  were  put  into  blue  coatees,  or  jack- 
ets. The  medical  officers,  whose  coats  had  been 
dark  bhie  from  1787,  were  put  into  black  coats 
in  1812.  In  1814  a  portion  of  the  antiy  on  the 
Niagara  frontier  were  compelled  by  circumstan- 
ces to  change  from  blue  to  gray.  (See  Cedent 
Gray,)  In  the  army  regulations  in  1821  dark 
blue  was  declared  to  be  the  national  color. 
President  Jackson,  in  1832,  tried  to  restore  the 
"facings"  which  were  worn  in  the  Revolution, 
but  was  only  partially  successful.  When  the 
Civil  War  broke  out  in  1861  some  of  the  volun- 
teer troops  were  dressed  in  gray.  As  the  Con- 
feilerates  adopted  the  same  color  for  their  regu- 
lars, and  bntternut  brown  for  their  militi<<i,  the 
United  States  troops  were  clad  in  blue,  with 
black  felt  hats  and  feathers  and  gilt  epaulets  for 
officers.  In  this  old  Whig  color  they  fought  in 
defence  of  the  Republic.  At  this  time  (1880)  the 
infantry  coats  have  white  edgings,  stripes,  and 
facings,  and  plumes  of  the  Revolution  ;  and  the 
artillery  the  red  plume,  red  facings,  and  yellow 
buttons  of  the  same  period.  General  officers 
alone  retain  buff  sashes  and  buff-colored  body- 
belts. 

Union  Annies  in  Virginia.  When  McClel- 
lan's  army  went  to  the  Virginia  peninsula  (April, 
1862),  there  were  three  distinct  Union  armies  io 
the  vicinity  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  acting  indeiieo- 
dently,  but  in  co-operation  with  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac.  One  was  in  the  '^  Mountain  De- 
partment," under  General  Fi-^mont ;  a  second  in 
the  "Department  of  the  Shenandoah,^'  under 
General  Banks ;  and  a  third  in  the  newly  cre- 
ated "  Department  of  the  Rappahannock,"  under 
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GJeneral  McDowell.  Fremont  was  at  Franklin, 
in  Pendleton  County,  early  in  April,  witli  15,000 
men ;  Banks  was  at  Strasbnrj;,  in  the  Shenan- 
doah valley,  with  about  16,000  men  ;  and  McDow- 
ell was  at  Fredericksburg,  on  the  Rappahan- 
nock, with  .'K),000  men.  When  Washington  was 
relieved  by  the  departui-e  of  Johnson  for  the 
Peninsula,  McDowell  was  ordered  forward  to 
co-operate  with  McClellan,  and  Shields's  divis- 
ion was  added  to  his  force,  making  it  about 
40,000. 

nnlon  Called  For.  After  the  destruction  of 
tea  in  Boston  harbor,  there  was  a  general  im- 
pression thronghont  the  colonies  that  unity  of 
action  was  indispensable.  The  Boston  Gazette 
expressed  the  sentiments  of  the  people  when  it 
said,  on  Dec.  27, 1773 :  ^'  There  is  no  time  to  bo 
lost ;  a  congress  or  a  meeting  of  the  American 
states  is  indispensable;  and  what  the  people 
will  shall  be  effected." 

Union  Convention  in  North  Carolina.  Sat- 
isfied that  there  was  a  prevailing  Union  senti- 
ment in  eastern  North  Carolina,  Colonel  Haw- 
kins, who  had  been  left  to  garrison  the  Hatteras 
forts  (which  see),  issued  a  pn>clamatiou  to  the 
people  of  that  portion  of  the  state,  assqringthem 
that  the  National  troops  ma<le  war  only  on  the 
enemies  of  the  government,  and  had  come  to 
support  the  loyal  people  in  upholding  the  law 
and  the  Constitution.  A  response  to  this  was  a 
convention  of  the*  people  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape 
Hatteras  (Oct.  12, 1861),  who  professed  to  be  loy- 
al. By  resolutions  the  convention  offered  the 
loyalty  of  its  members  to  the  national  govern- 
ment. A  committee  drew  up  and  reported  a 
list  of  grievances ;  also  a  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence of  Confederate  rule.  A  more  impor- 
tant convention  was  held  at  Hatteras  more  than 
a  month  later  (Nov.  18),  in  which  representa- 
tives from  forty -five  of  the  counties  of  North 
Carolina  appeared.  That  body  assumed  the 
functions  of  a  state  government,  and  by  a 
strongly  worded  ordinance  provided  for  the 
government  of  North  Carolina  in  allegiance  to 
the  national  Constitution.  The  promise  of 
good  was  so  hopeful  that  President 
Lincoln,  by  proclamation,  ordered  an 
election  to  be  held  in.  the  First  Con- 
gressional District  in  North  Carolina. 
C.  H.  Foster  was  elected  to  Congress, 
but  never  took  a  seat.  This  leaven 
of  loyalty  in  North  Carolina  wa6  soon 
destroyed  by  the  strong  arm  of  Con- 
federate power. 

Union  Defence  Committee  of 
New  York.  On  the  evening  of  the 
day  (April  15, 1861)  when  the  Presi- 
dent called  for  seventy-five  thousand 
troops  to  put  down  insurrection  in 
the  South,  some  gentlemen  met  at  the 
house  of  an  influential  citizen  in  New 
York  and  i-esolved  to  take  immediate 
steps  for  the  support  of  the  national  govern- 
ment. They  made  arrangements  for  a  great 
pnblic  meeting  (April  20)  at  Union  Square.  (See 
Union  Meeting  in  New  York,)  At  that  gather- 
ing a  CoQimittee  of  Safety  was  appointed,  com- 


posed of  some  of  the  most  eminent  citizens  of 
New  York,  of  all  parties,  and  tliat  evening  it 
was  organized  under  the  title  of  ^*The  Uui(m 
Defence  Committee  of  New  York."  The  chair- 
man was  John  A.  Dix;  vice-chairman,  Simeon 
Draper ;  secretary,  William  M.  Evarts ;  treasu- 
rer, Theodore  Dehon.  The  other  members  of 
this  remarkable  committee  were  Moses  Taylor, 
R.  M.  Blatchford,  Edwards  Pierrepont,  Alexan- 
der T.  Stewart,  Samuel  Sloane,  John  Jacob  As- 
ter, Jr.,  John  J.  Cisco,  James  S.  Wadsworth, 
Isaac  Bell,  James  Boorman,  Charles  H.  Marshall, 
Robert  H.  McCunly,  Moses  H.  Grinnell,  Royal 
Plielps,W.  E.  Dodge,  Greene  C.  Bronson,  Ham- 
ilton Fish,  William  F.  Havemeyer,  Charles  H. 
Russell,  James  T.  Brady,  Rudolph  A.  Wittbaus, 
A.  A.  Low,  Prosper  M.  Wetmore,  A.  C.  Richards, 
and  the  Mayor,  Comptroller,  and  presidents  of 
the  two  boards  of  the  Common  Council  of  the 
city  of  New  York.  The  specific  duties  assigned 
to  the  committee  by  the  great  meeting  that  ap- 
pointed it  were  **  to  represent  the  citizens  in  the 
collection  of  funds,  and  the  transaction  of  such 
other  business,  in  aid  of  the  movements  of  the 
government,  as  the  pnblic  interest«  may  re- 
quire.'' So  zealously  and  efiBciently  did  this 
committee  work,  in  concert  with  Major-general 
Wool,  that  within  ten  days  after  the  President's 
call  for  troops  no  less  than  eight  thousand  well- 
equipped  and  fully  armed  men  hail  gone  to  the 
field  from  the  city  of  New  York.  During  the 
existence  of  this  committee,  which  continued 
about  a  year,  it  disbursed  almost  $1,000,000 
which  the  corporation  of  New  York  had  appro- 
priated for  war  purposes  and  placed  at  its  dis- 
posal. It  assisted  in  the  organization,  equip- 
ment, etc.,  of  forty-nine  regiments,  or  about 
forty  thousand  men.  For  military  purposes,  it 
spent  of  the  city  fund  nearly  $759,000,  and  for 
the  relief  of  soldiera'  families  $230,000. 

Union  Devices.  When  the  quarrel  between 
the  British  Parliament  and  the  English-Ameri- 
can colonies  became  warm,  the  patriotic  news- 
papers in  America,  as  well  as  handbills,  bore 
devices  emblematic  of  union.     One  was  espe- 
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cially  a  favorite — namely,  a  snake,  disjointed, 
each  separate  part  representing  one  of  the  thir- 
teen English-American  colonies,  with  the  words 
"Unite  or  die."  This  snake  device  first  ap- 
peared when  the  Stamp-act  excitement  was  at 
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its  heigfat.  John  Holt,  the  patriotic  publisher 
of  the  New  York  Journal,  varied  it  after  the  ad- 
joiirumeiit  of  the  First  Contiuental  Congress  m 
1774.  He  had  a  column  standing  upon  Magna 
Cburta,  and  firmly  gra8i)ed,  as  a  pillar  indicat- 
ing inalienable  rights, 
by  twelve  bands,  repre- 
senting the  twelve  colo- 
nies (Georgia  not  hav- 
ing had  a  representative 
in  that  Congress).  The 
bands  belonged  to  bare 
arms  coming  out  of  the 
clouds, denoting  heaven- 
ly strength.  The  whole 
was  surrounded  by  a 
large  serpent,  perfect, 
and  in  two  coils,  on  whose  body  were  the  fol- 
lowing words : 

"  rnited.  now,  alive  and  fW»e, 
Firm  on  this  ha^is  Lil)crty  Khali  stand, 
Aud,  tbu8  supported,  ever  bU^as  uur  laud, 
Till  time  becomes  eternity." 

After  the  Declaration  of  Independence  a  print 
appeared  in  London  with  a  device  combining  a 
part  of  Holt's  (the  hands,  thirteen  of  them),  but 
instead  of  bare  arms  they  were  heavily  mailed, 
denoting  warfare,  and  symbolizing  union  by 
grasping  an  endless  chain.  These  arms  all  came 
out  of  the  clouds,  indicating  that  their  sti-ength 
was  from  above.  Within  the  chain  was  a  radi- 
ant heart',  and  within  the  heart  a  lighted  candle, 
denoting  the  sincerity,  truth,  rectitude,  and  di- 
vine emotions  of  those  whose  hearts  were  en- 
gaged in  the  cause.  Above  this  device  was  a 
balance  equipoised,  with  a  naked  swonl,  held 
in  the  paw  of  a  lion  couchaut.  The  lion  sym- 
bolized British  power;  the  sword,  in  that  con- 
nection, British  valor;  ^nd  the  balance,  British 
justice.  These  the  Americans,  who  were  yet  a 
pait  of  the  British  nation,  invoked  in  aid  of 
their  cause.  A  noon-day  sun,  shining  near,  in- 
dicated that  the  Americans  stood  manfully,  in 
broad  daylight,  before  the  world  in  defence  of 
their  rights,  aud  invited  the  closest  scrutiny  of 
their  conduct. 

Union  First  Announced.  In  the  second  pe- 
tition of  the  Contiuental  Congress  to  the  king 
(July,  1775),  written  by  John  Dickinson,  negoti- 
ation was  thus  proffered,  according  to  Duanc's 
proposition  (which  see)  :  **  We  beseech  your  maj- 
esty to  direct  some  mode  by  which  the  united  ap- 
plications of  your  faithful  colonists  to  the  throne 
may  be  improved  into  a  happy  and  permanent 
reconciliation  ;  and  that  in  the  meantime  nietis- 
ures  may  be  taken  for  preventing  the  farther 
destruction  of  the  lives  of  your  majesty's  sub- 
jects, and  that  such  statutes  as  more  immedi- 
ately distress  any  of  your  majesty's  colonies  may 
be  repealed."  This  was  the  first  official  an- 
nouncement to  the  king  of  the  union  of  the  col- 
onies, and  their  refusal  to  treat  separately  con- 
firmed it.  It  was  a  great  step  towards  indepen- 
dence. The  king  could  not  consistently  receive 
a  document  from  Congress,  whose  legality  he 
denied.  They  thought  t-o  have  it  received  if 
the  members  individually  signed  it.  Dickin- 
son believed  it   would  be  received.      He  de- 


plored one  word  in  it  —  Congress  —  and  that 
proved  fatal  to  it.  **  It  is  the  only  word  which 
I  wish  altered,"  he  said.  '*It  is  the  only  word 
I  wish  to  retain "  was  the  reply  of  the  stanch 
patriot  Benjamin  Harrison,  of  Virginia.  Rich- 
ard Penn,  a  proprietary  of  Pennsylvania  and 
recently  its  governor — a  loyal  Englishman  — 
was  selected  to  bear  this  second  petition  to  the 
throne. 

Union,  First  Assertion  of  the.  The  first 
official  intimation  that  the  English -American 
colonies  were  politically  united  was  in  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  adopted  by  the  second  Con- 
tinental Congress,  June  7,  1775:  "On  motion, 
Resolved,  That  Thursday,  the  20tii  of  July  next, 
be  observed  througiiout  the  Twelve  United 
Colonies  as  a  day  of  humiliation,  foisting,  and 
prayer."  After  that  the  term  "United  Colo- 
nies" was  fi-equently  nsed  ;  and  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  the  term  "United  States  ^ 
was  first  nsed.  Georgia  not  having  sent  dele- 
gates to  the  first  and  second  congresses,  only 
"twelve"  were  alluded  to  in  the  expression. 
The  inhabitantsof  St.  John's  parish,  in  Georgia, 
had  chosen  Lyman  Hall  (March  21, 1775)  to  rep- 
resent them  in  the  Congress,  and  he  took  his 
seat  on  the  third  day  of  the  session,  but  without 
the  privilege  of  voting.  The  movements  in  St. 
John's  soon  led  to  the  accession  of  Georgia  to 
the  Continental  Union,  making  the  number  of 
colonies  that  carried  on  the  war  thirteen. 

Union  Flag  at  Boston.  On  the  Ist  of  Janu- 
ary, 1776,  the  new  Continental  army  was  organ- 
ized, and  on  that  day  the  Union  fiag  was  dis- 
played over  Washington's  camp  at  Cambridge 
f(»r  the  first  time,  in  compliment  to  the  United 
Colonies.  "  The  hoisting  of  that  flag,"  Wash- 
ington wrote  to  Joseph  Reed,  "  was  received  at 
Boston  by  the  British  commanders  as  a  token 
of  the  deep  impression  the  king's  speech  had 
made  upon  the  Americans,  and  as  a  signal  of 
submission.  ...  By  this  time,  I  suppose,  they 
begin  to  think  it  strange  that  we  have  not 
made  a  formal  surrender  of  our  lines."  Why 
the  hoisting  of  the  Union  fiag  in  compliment  to 
the  United  Colonies  should  have  been  received 
by  the  British  as  "  a  signal  of  submission  "  was 
a  questi<in  which  historians  could  not  answer 
until  1855,  when  the  writer  of  this  work  discov- 
ered among  the  papers  of  General  Philip  Schuy- 
ler a  drawing  of  the  Royal  Savage,  Arnold's  fiag- 
vessel  on  Lake  Champlain  in  the  battle  in  Oc- 
tober, 1776,  with  the  Union  flag  at  it«  mast-head. 
It  was  composed  of  thirteen  stripes,  alternately 
red  and  white,  with  the  British  union — the  com- 
bined crosses  of  St.  George  and  St.  Andrew — in 
an  upper  corner  of  the  flag.  It  was  the  British 
union  that  excited  the  ho}>es  of  the  British  offi- 
cers that  the  Americans  were  about  to  submit. 
Why  was  the  British  union  in  the  American 
flag!  The  colonies  had  not  yet  declared  them- 
selves independent,  and  did  not  for  six  months 
afterwards.  They  acknowledged  their  allegiance 
to  Great  Britain  and  loyalty  to  the  king,  aud 
were  only  opposing  the  oppi-essive  meiisnres  of 
the  British  roinintry  and  Parliament.  They 
were  yet  British  subjects,  aud  so  they  displayed 
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the  emblem  of  colouial  uuion  by  tbe  stripes^  and 
tbeir  coiitinued  loyalty  by  tbo  Britioh  union. 

Union  Meeting  in  New  York.  On  April 
20, 1861;  a  most  remarkable  meeting  was  hebl  in 
Uuion  Square,  New  York.  Places  of  business 
were  closed,  that  all  migbt  participate  in  the 
proceedings.  It  was  estimated  that  at  least 
100,000  persons  were  present  during  the  after- 
noon. The  soiled  and  tattered  flag  which  Major 
Anderson  had  brought  from  Sumter  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  equestrian  statue  of  Washing- 
ton standing  there.  Four  stands  for  officera  and 
speakers  had  been  erected,  and  the  multitude 
were  addi-essed  by  representative  men  of  all  po- 
litical parties.  At  the  principal  stand,  John  A. 
Diz,  late  Secrelaiy  of  War,  presided.  The  most 
notable  speech  on  the  occasion  was  that  of  Sen- 
ator Baker,  of  Oregon,  a  leading  Democrat  in 
Congress.  He  appealed  to  the  young  men  of 
the  United  States.  **  In  all  the  broad  land,''  he 
said,  *^  in  their  rebel  nest,  in  their  traitor's  camp, 
no  truthful  man  can  rise  and  say  that  he  has 
ever  been  disturbed,  though  it  be  for  a  single 
moment,  in  life,  liberty,  estate,  character,  or  hon- 
or. The  day  they  began  this  unnatural,  false, 
wicked,  rebellious  warfare,  their  lives  were  more 
secure,  their  property  more  secure  by  us — not 
by  themselves,  but  by  us  —  guarded  far  more 
securely  than  any  people  ever  had  had  their 
lives  and  property  secured  from  the  beginning 
of  the  world.  W^e  have  committed  no  oppres- 
sion, have  broken  no  compact,  have  exercised 
no  unholy  power;  have  been  loyal,  moderate, 
constitutional,  and  just.  We  are  a  majority  of 
this  Uuion,  and  we  will  govern  our  own  Union, 
within  our  Constitution,  in  our  way.  We  are 
all  Democrats.  We  are  all  Republicans.  We 
acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  with- 
in the  rule  of  the  Constitution,  and  under  that 
Constitution  and  beneath  that  flag,  let  traitors 
beware.''  Other  able  representati  ves  of  the  ven- 
erable Democratic  party  spoke  similar  senti- 
ments. The  influence  of  this  gi*eat  meeting 
upon  the  whole  country  was  marked.  It  eu- 
couraged  the  loyal  people  everywhere,  for  it  at- 
tested the  devotion  to  their  country  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  great  commercial  metropolis,  which, 
in  the  course  of  the  four  yeara  of  the  war  that 
ensued,  gave  100,000  soldiers  to  the  Union  army, 
and  contributed  in  actual  expenditures  of  mon- 
ey, the  loss  of  the  labor  of  their  able-bodied  men, 
private  and  public  contributions,  taxes,  etc.,  not 
less  than  $300,000,000.  The  resolutions  adopted 
were  of  the  most  patriotic  character,  and  for 
several  months  afterwards  the  government  had 
fewer  obstacles  cast  in  its  way  by  i>olitical  op- 
ponents. 

Union  of  New  England  for  Peace.  To  wards 
tbe  close  of  1813,  the  whole  of  the  New  England 
states  presented  a  united  front  in  opposition  to 
the  national  administration  and  the  war.  The 
Peace  faction  was  very  active,  and  industriously 
sowed  discontent.  The  newspapers  and  oratoi-s 
of  the  ultra-Federal  party  denounced  the  ad- 
ministration as  hostile  to  New  England,  which, 
it  was  asserted,  was  treate<l  as  a  conquered  prov- 
ince ;  her  great  interests — commerce  and  uavi- 
II.— 41 


gation — being  sacrificed,  a^id  her  sentiments  of 
right  and  justice  trampled  upon.  They  declart^d 
that  every  New  England  man  of  promise  in  pub- 
lic affairs  had  been  for  twelve  years  proscribed 
by  the  national  government,  and  that,  reduced 
as  New  England  was  by  follies  and  oppressions 
to  the  brink  of  ruin,  it  was  her  first  duty  to  con- 
sult her  own  interest  and  safety.  The  idea  was 
broached  in  a  Boston  newspaper  (Daily  Advertis- 
er) that  it  would  be  desirable  for  New  England 
to  conclude  a  separate  peace  with  Great  Britain, 
or,  at  least,  assume  a  position  of  neutrality,  leav- 
ing it  to  the  states  that  chose  to  fight  it  out  to 
their  hearts'  content.  No  person  appeared  as 
the  avowed  champion  of  such  a  step.  It  was 
denounced  as  a  treasonable  suggestion,  and 
produced  considerable  anxiety  at  Washington. 
These  discontents  finally  led  to  the  Hartford 
Convention  (which  see). 

Union  Troops,  First,  tx)  Land  at  Baltimore. 
General  Patterson,  in  command  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Pennsylvania,  determined  to  vindicate 
the  dignity  and  honor  of  his  government  aft«r 
the  attack  on  Massachusetts  troops,  sent  the 
First  Pennsylvania  Volunteer  Artillery  (Seven- 
teenth in  the  line)  and  Sherman's  Battery,  in  all 
930  men,  commanded  by  his  son.  Colonel  Francis 
£.  Patterson,  to  force  a  passage  through  Balti- 
more. These  troops  lett  Philadelphia  on  May 
8,  accompanied  by  some  of  the  regulars  fi*om  Tex- 
aa.  (See  Twiggs^  David  E.,  Treacherous  Conduct  of.) 
They  went  down  the  Chesapeake  in  the  steam- 
ers Fanny  Cadwalader  and  Maryland,  The  whole 
force  was  about  1200  strong.  They  debarked  at 
Locust  Point,  near  Fort  McHenry,  under  cover 
of  the  guns  of  the  Harriet  Lane  and  a  small  gun- 
boat, at  about  four  o'clock  (May  8),  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Mayor  of  Baltimore,  Marahal  Kane, 
police  commissioners,  and  a  considerable  police 
force.  The  Union  sentiment  was  then  finding 
expression  in  Baltimore.  Hundreds  of  excite<l 
citizens  crowded  the  wharves  at  the  landing- 
place,  and  the  troops  received  hearty  shouts  of 
welcome.  The  mayor  and  police  were  overawe<l, 
and  the  Pennsylvanians  passed  through  the  city 
on  their  way  to  Washington  without  molesta- 
tion. They  were  the  pioneers  of  the  immense 
army  that  passed  through  Baltimore  withont 
hinderauce  during  the  war  that  ensued.  (See 
Massachusetts  Troops  in  Baltimore.) 

Unitas  Fratmm.  (See  Moravians  in  America.) 

United  Colonies  of  New  England.  In  May, 
1643,  delegates  from  Connecticut,  New  Haven, 
and  Plymouth,  and  the  General  Court  of  Massa- 
chusetts, assembled  at  Boston  to  consider  meas- 
ures against  the  common  danger  fi-om  the  Dutch 
in  Manhattan  and  the  Indians.  Delegates  were 
not  invited  from  Rhode  Island,  for  that  colony 
was  considered  '^schismatic"  and  an  intruder. 
When  it  asked  for  admission,  it  was  refused,  un- 
less it  would  acknowledge  allegiance  to  Plym- 
outh. Then  it  applied  for  a  charter,  and  ob- 
tained it  in  1644.  (See  Bhode  Island,  Colony  of.) 
A  confederacy  was  formed  under  the  above  title, 
and  continued  for  more  than  forty  years  (164S- 
1686),  while  the  government  of  England  was 
changed  three  times  during  that  period.  It  was 
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a  confeclenioy  of  states  tike  our  early  Union  (see  | 
ArHcles  of  CotifedtraHon);  a,ud  local  supreme  juris- 
(lictiou  was  jealously  reserved  by  each  colouy. 
Thus  early  was  tbe  doctriue  of  state  supremacy 
developed.  (See  State  Supremacif  or  Sorereigntjf,) 
The  geueral  afi'airs  of  the  coufMleracy  were  man- 
aged by  a  board  of  commiasiouers  cousistiug  of 
two  church  -  members  from  each  colouy,  who 
were  to  meet  in  a  congress  aunuallyf  or  ofteuer 
if  required.  Their  duty  was  to  consider  circum- 
stances and  recommend  measures  for  the  general 
good.  They  had  no  executive  power,  nor  su- 
preme legislative  power.  Their  propositions 
were  referred  to  and  finally  acted  upon  by  the 
several  colonies,  each  assuming  an  indei>endent 
sovereignty.  But  war  was  not  to  be  declared 
by  one  colony  without  the  consent  of  this  con- 
gress of  commissioners,  to  whose  province  Indi- 
an affairs  and  fui-eign  relations  were  especially 
consigned.  All  war  expenses  were  to  be  a  com- 
mon charge,  and  runaway  servants  and  fugitive 
criminals  were  to  be  delivered  up ;  and  it  was 
soon  an  established  rule  that  judgments  of  courts 
of  law  and  probates  of  wills  in  each  colony  should 
have  full  faith  and  credit  in  all  others.  The 
commissioners  of  Massachusetts^,  representing  by 
far  the  most  powerful  colony  of  the  league,  and 
assuming  to  be  a  ^*  perfect  republic,"  claimed 
precedence,  which  the  others  readily  conceded. 
New  Haven  was  the  weakest  member  of  the 
league,  Plymouth  next,  but  all  were  growing. 
Fort  Say  brook,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Connecticut 
River,  was  yet  an  indexieudent  settlemeut.  (See 
Say-Brookf  Fart.) 

United  Coloniea,  The  (so  first  called).  The 
second  Continental  Congress  assembled  atPhil- 
ailelphia  on  May  10, 1775.  The  harmony  of  ac- 
tion in  that  bo<ly,  and  the  important  events  in 
the  various  colonies  which  had  been  pressed 
upon  their  notice,  made  the  representatives  feel 
that  the  union  was  complete,  notwithstanding 
Georgia  had  not  yet  sent  a  delegate  to  the  Con- 
gress. Recognizing  this  fact,  the  Congress,  on 
June  7,  in  ordering  a  fast.  Resolved, "  That  Thurs- 
day, the  20th  of  July  next,  be  observed  through- 
out the  Twelve  United  Colonies  as  a  day  of  hu- 
miliation, fasting,  and  prayer.''  When,  exactly 
one  year  later,  a  resolution  declaring  these  col- 
onies "  free  and  independent  states''  was  adopt- 
ed, the  committee  to  draft  a  declaration  to  that 
efiect  entitled  the  new  government  The  United 
States  of  America. 

United  States  and  Georgia,  Controversy 
BETWEEN  THE.  By  a  Compact  between  the  na- 
tional government  and  Georgia,  made  in  1802, 
they  forever  agreed,  in  consideration  of  the  latter 
relinquishing  her  claim  to  the  Mississippi  Teixi- 
tory,  to  extinguish,  at  the  national  expense^  the 
Indian  title  to  the  lands  occupied  by  them  in 
Georgia,  "  whenever  it  could  be  peaceably  done 
on  reasonable  terms."  Since  making  that  agree- 
ment, the  national  government  had  extinguish- 
ed the  Indian  title  to  about  15,000,000  acres, 
and  conveyed  the  same  to  the  State  of  Georgia. 
There  still  remained  9,537,000  acres  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Indians,  of  which  .5,292,000  acres  be- 
longed to  the  Cherokees  and  the  remainder  to 


the  Creek  nation.  In  1824  tbe  state  goyem^ 
ment  became  clamorous  for  the  entire  removal 
of  the  Indians  from  the  commonwealth,  and,  at 
the  solicitation  of  Governor  Tn>up,  President 
Monroe  appointed  two  commissioners,  selected 
by  the  governor,  to  make  a  treaty  with  the 
Creeks  for  the  puixihase  of  their  lands.  Tbe 
latter  were  unwilling  to  sell  and  move  away, 
for  they  had  begun  to  enjoy  the  arts  and  com- 
f«>rts  of  civilization.  They  passed  a  law  forbid- 
ding the  sale  of  any  of  their  lands,  on  pain  of 
death.  After  the  break ing-up  of  the  general 
council,  a  few  of  the  chiefs  violated  this  law  by 
negotiating  with  the  United  States  commission- 
ers. By  these  chiefs,  who  were  only  a  fraction 
of  the  leaders  of  the  tribes,  all  the  lauds  of  the 
Creeks  in  Georgia  were  ceded  to  the  United 
States.  The  treaty  was  ratified  by  the  United 
States  Senate,  March  3, 1825.  When  informa- 
tion of  these  proceedings  reached  the  Creeks,  a 
secret  council  determiued  not  to  accept  the  trea- 
ty and  to  slay  Mcintosh,  the  chief  of  the  paity 
who  had  assented  to  it.  He  and  another  chief 
were  shot,  April  30.  A  new  question  now  arose. 
Go veruor  Troup  contended  that  upon  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  treaty  the  fee  simple  of  the  lantls 
vested  in  Georgia.  He  took  measures  for  a  sur- 
vey of  the  lands,  under  the  authority  of  the 
Legislature  of  Georgia,  and  to  distribute  them 
among  the  white  inhabitants  of  the  state.  The 
remonstrances  of  the  Ci-eeks  caused  President 
Adams  to  appoint  a  special  agent  to  investigate 
the  matter,  and  General  Gaines  was  sent  with  a 
competent  force  to  prevent  any  disturbance. 
The  agent  reported  that  bad  faith  and  cornip- 
tiou  had  marked  the  treaty,  and  that  forty-niue 
fiftieths  of  the  Creeks  were  hostile  to  it.  The 
President  determined  not  to  allow  iuterference 
with  the  Indians  until  the  next  meeting  of  Con- 
gress. Troup  determined,  at  first,  to  execute  the 
treaty  in  spite  of  the  President,  but  the  firm- 
ness of  the  latter  made  the  governor  hesitate. 
A  new  negotiation  was  opened  with  the  Creeks, 
and  finally  resulted  in  the  cession  of  all  the 
Ci-eek  lands  in  Georgia  to  the  United  States. 
Hy  this  new  treaty  the  Creeks  retained  all  their 
lauds  in  Alabama,  which  had  been  ceded  by  a 
former  treaty. 

United  States  and  Macedonian.  Commo- 
dore RiKlgers  sailed  from  Boston  (Oct.  10, 1812) 
in  the  Fresident^  accompanied  by  the  Umted 
States,  44  guns,  Captaiu  Decatur,  and  the  ArguSy 
16  guns,  Lieut'Cnaut-commandant  Sinclair,  leav- 
ing the  Ilomet  in  port.  The  Fretndent  parted 
company  with  her  companions  on  Oct.  12,  and, 
on  the  17th,  captured  a  British  packet.  The 
United  States  and  Argus  also  parted  company, 
the  former  sailing  to  the  southward  and  east- 
ward  in  search  of  British  West  Indiamen.  At 
dawn,  on  Sunday  morning,  the  25th,  the  watch 
at  the  maintop  of  the  United  States  discovered  a 
sail  to  windward — an  English  ship-of-war.  De- 
catur spread  all  his  sails  and  gave  chase,  and, 
as  the  United  States  drew  nearer  and  nearer  the 
British  ship,  such  loud  shouts  went  up  from  her 
decks  that  they  were  heanl  on  board  the  vess^el 
of  the  enemy.  At  aliout  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  Decatur  had  got  so  near  that  he  open- 
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ed  a  broadside  upon  the  strange  vessel,  witli 
much  effect.  It  was  responded  to  in  kind,  bolh 
vessels  being  on  the  same  tack.  They  contin- 
ued the  fight  by  a  heavy  and  steady  cannonade 
with  the  long  gnus  of  each,  the  dintance  being 
so  great  that  carrouades  and  muskets  were  of 
no  avail.  In  the  course  of  half  an  hour  the 
British  vessel  wus  fearfully  iujured,  and  her 
commander,  perceiving  that  her  only  safety 
from  destniction  was  to  engage  in  close  action, 
drew  up  to  the  United  States  for  that  purpose. 
The  latter,  with  splendid  gunnery,  sent  shots 
which  cut  her  enemy's  mizzeu-niast  so  that  it 
fell  overboard.  Very  soon  her  main  and  fore 
top-masts  were  gone  and  her  fore-mast  was  tot- 
tering. No  colors  were  seen  floating  over  her 
deck.  Her  main  -  mast  was  severely  damaged, 
while  the  United  States  remained  almost  unhurt. 
Decatur  bore  away  for  a  while,  and  his  antago- 


on  the  Ist  of  January,  1813,  the  Macedonian  was 
anchored  in  the  harbor  of  New  York,  where  she 
was  greeted  as  "  a  Ne w-year*s  gift."  "  She  conies 
with  the  compliments  of  the  season  from  old 
Neptune,"  said  one  of  the  newspapers.  The 
boys  in  the  sti-eets  were  singing  snatches  of  a 

**  *       "  Then  quickly  met  our  nation's  eyes, 
The  noblest  sight  in  nature, 
A  first-rate  (Vigate  as  a  prize. 
Brought  home  by  brave  Decatur." 

Legislatures  of  states  gave  Decatur  thanks,  and 
two  of  them  each  gave  him  a  sword.  So,  also, 
did  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  The  authorities 
of  New  York,  in  a4ldition  to  a  splendid  banquet 
to  Hull,  Jones,  and  Decatur  (Jan.  7, 1813),  gave 
the  latter  the  freedom  of  the  city  and  requested 
his  portrait  for  the  City  Hall.  The  National 
Congress  thanked  him  and  gave  him  a  gold 
medal. 
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nist,  8upiH>8ing  his  vessel,  badly  crippled,  was 
withdrawing,  set  up  an  exulting  shout.  To 
their  astonishmeut  the  United  States  tacked  and 
brought  up  in  a  position  of  greater  advantage 
than  before.  The  British  commander,  perceiv- 
ing that  longer  resistance  would  be  useless, 
struck  his  colors  and  surrendered.  Tlie  capt- 
ured vessel  was  the  British  frigate  Maeedonian^ 
38  guus,  Ca]>taiu  J.  S.  Cardeu.  She  had  re- 
ceived no  less  thau  one  hundred  round-shot  in 
her  hull,  many  of  them  between  wind  and  wa- 
ter,>aud  she  had  nothing  standing  but  her  fore 
and  main  masts  and  fore-yard.  All  her  boats 
were  rendered  useless  but  oue.  Of  her  officers 
and  men — three  hundred  in  number — thirty-six 
were  killed  and  sixty-eight  were  wounded.  The 
loss  of  the  United  States  was  live  killed  and  six 
wounded.  The  Macedonian  was  a  new  ship, 
and  though  rated  at  38,  carried  44  guus.  The 
action  occurred  not  far  from  the  Island  of  Ma- 
deira. After  the  contest,  Decatur  returned  to 
the  Uniteil  States,  arriving  off  New  London  Dec. 
4, 1812.  The  Macedonian,  in  charge  of  Lieuten- 
ant Allen,  arrived  at  Newport  harbor  at  about 
the  same  time.  At  the  close  of  the  month  both 
vessels  passed  through  Long  Island  Sound,  and, 


United  States^  Apportionment  of  Rbprk- 
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first  really  legal  apportionment  was  made  in 
1792.  (See  Apportionment  of  BepresentativeSy  The 
First.)  Since  then  a  new  apportionment  has 
been  made  every  ten  years.  The  firat  appor- 
tionment (1792)  was  made  on  the  basis  of  the 
census  of  1790,  and  gave  oue  representative  to 
every  33,000  inhabitants;  on  that  of  1800,  the 
same ;  on  that  of  1810,  one  to  35,000 ;  on  that  of 
1820,  oue  to  40,000 ;  on  that  of  1830,  one  to  47,- 
700;  on  that  of  1840,  one  to  70,680;  on  that  of 
laso,  one  to  93,420 ;  on  that  of  1860,  one  to  126,- 
840;  on  that  of  1870,  one  to  134,400.  In  the 
above  statement  fractions  have  not  been  con- 
sidered. A  table  showing  the  representative 
strength  at  the  time  of  the  several  apportion- 
ments reveals  the  fact  that  New  England  has 
steadily  fallen  back,  beginning  with  more  than 
oue  fourth  of  the  Representatives,  and  ending, 
in  the  probable  apportionment  of  1882,  with  not . 
more  than  one  tenth.  In  the  Middle  States,  the 
repre^entiitive  strength  has  decreased  but  slight- 
ly ;  the  Southeni  States,  starting  with  a  great 
preponderance  of  strength,  began  to  lose  their 
relative  strength  after  the  apportionment  of 
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1810,  while  tlie  WeBtom  Stat^ea,  beginning  T?ith 
no  repreAontation  iu  the  apportionment  of  1810, 
now  (1880)  are  entitled  to  nearly  one  third  of 
the  whole  number  of  members  of  the  Honse  of 
Representatives.  The  probable  apportionment 
in  1882,  on  the  basis  of  the  tenth  census,  will 
make  some  important  changes  in  the  represen- 
tation of  the  Southern  aud  Western  States.  The 
colored  population  of  the  South,  having  been  in- 
vested with  the  rights  of  citizenship,  will  in- 
crease the  representative  strength  of  the  lat« 
slave-labor  states  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. New  England  and  the  Middle  States 
being  fairly  filled  np  with  population,  must  con- 
tinue to  recede  in  relative  strength,  compelled 
by  the  rapid  growth  of  population  elsewhere, 
chiefly  in  the  West. 

United  States  Bank,  The.  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton, observing  the  prosiierity  and  usefulness 
to  the  commercial  community  and  the  financial 
operations  of  the  government,  of  the  Bank  of 
North  America,  Bank  of  New  York,  and  Bank 
of  Massachusetts,  which  held  the  entire  bank- 
ing cnpitiil  of  the  country  before  1791,  reconi- 
ineuded  the  establishment  of  a  government  bank 
in  his  famous  report  on  the  tlnances  (1790),  as 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  His  suggestion  was 
speedily  acted  npon,  and  an  act  for  the  purpose 
was  mlopted  Feb.  8, 1791.  President  Washing- 
ton asked  the  written  opinion  of  his  cabinet 
concerning  its  constitutionality.  They  were 
equally  divided.  The  President,  believing  it 
to  be  legal,  signed  the  bill,  and  so  made  it  a 
law.  The  bank  received  a  charter,  the  exist- 
ence of  which  was  limited  to  twenty  years.  It 
soon  went  into  operation,  with  a  capital  of 
$10,000,000,  of  which  amount  the  government 
subscribed  $2,000,000  in  specie  and  $6,000,000 
in  stocks  of  the  United  States.  The  measure 
was  very  popular.  The  shares  of  the  bank  rose 
to  twenty-five  and  forty-five  per  cent,  premi- 
um, and  it  paid  an  average  dividend  of  eight 
and  a  half  per  cent,  on  its  capital.  The  shares 
were  $400  each.  The  bank  was  established  at 
Philadelphia,  with  branches  at  ditferent  points. 
In  1808 — or  three  years  before  the  charter  would 
expire — application  was  ma^le  to  Congress  for 
its  renewal.  A  sort  of  bank  mania  bad  suc- 
ceeded the  original  establishment  of  the  insti- 
tution, aud  local  banks  rapidly  increased.  They 
became  favorites  of  the  people,  for  they  funiish- 
e<l  business  facilities  that  were  of  great  impor- 
tance to  the  whole  commercial  community.  This 
local  bank  interest  combined  to  prevent  a  re- 
newal of  the  charter  of  the  United  States  Bank, 
on  the  grounds,  l,That  it  was  unconstitutional; 
2,  That  too  much  of  the  stock  was  owned  by  for- 
eigners ;  and,  3,  That  the  local  banks  better  ac- 
commodated the  public.  Though  the  Secretar3' 
of  the  Treasury  (Gallatin)  reported  in  favor  of 
a  renewal  of  the  charter,  nothing  was  done  by 
Congress  until  within  a  few  weeks  before  the 
time  when  the  bank  would  cease  to  exist.  The 
bill  for  its  re-charter  was  defeated  by  the  casting 
vote  of  the  Vice-President  (George  Clinton)  in 
the  Senate,  and  the  bank  closed  its  affairs,  giving 
to  the  stockholders  eight  and  a  half  i>er  cent,  pre- 
mium over  the  par  value.    The  fiuauces  of  the 


conntry  were  in  a  wret^^bed  state  at  the  close  of 
the  war,  in  1815.  The  local  banks  bad  all  sns- 
{lended  specie  payments,  and  there  was  very  little 
of  other  currency  than  depreciated  bank-notes. 
There  was  universal  dissatisfaction, and  the  peo- 
ple clamored  for  another  United  States  Bank  as 
a  cure  for  financial  evils.  One  was  chartered  in 
the  spring  of  1816  (April  3).  A  bill  to  that  ef- 
fect had  been  yet'Oed  by  President  Madison  in 
January,  1815 ;  now  it  received  his  willing  sig- 
nature. Its  charter  was  for  twenty  years,  and 
its  capital  was  $35,000,000,  of  which  amount  the 
United  States  subscribed  $7,000,000,  and  the  re- 
maining $28,000,000  by  individuals.  The  crea- 
tion of  this  bank  compelled  the  state  banks  to  re- 
sume specie  payments  or  wind  np.  Many  of  t  hem 
were  aided  iu  resumptiou  by  the  great  bank,  bnt 
mauy,  after  a  struggle  more  or  less  prolonged, 
closed  their  doors.  Of  the  two  hundred  and  for- 
ty-six state  banks,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of 
about  $90,000,000  in  1816,  a  very  large  number 
were  comi>elled  to  go  into  liquidation.  From 
1811  to  1830,  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  banks, 
with  a  capital  of  $30,000,000,  closed  their  busi- 
ness, and  the  loss  of  the  government  and  of  indi- 
viduals by  these  banks  was  estimated  at  $5,000,- 
000,  or  one-sixth  of  their  capital.  The  second 
United  States  Bank  went  into  operation  in  Phil- 
adelphia, in  1817,  to  continue  until  March,  1636. 
In  it  were  deposited  the  fnnds  of  the  government, 
the  use  of  which  gave  the  bank  great  facilities 
for  discounting,  and  so  aiding  the  commercial 
community.  It  soon  controlled  the  monetary 
affairs  of  the  country;  and  when  General  Jack- 
son became  President  of  the  United  States,  in 
1829,  he  expressed  his  decided  hostilitj^  to  the 
government  bank,  as  a  dangerous  institution. 
He  began  a  war  upon  it,  which  ended  in  its  de- 
struct  ion.  It  failed  to  have  its  charter  reneweil, 
and  it  expired  by  limitation  in  March,  1836.  It 
was  re-chartered  the  same  year  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  Pennsylvania,  with  the  same  capital. 
It  was  compelled  to  suspend  specie  payments, 
with  all  the  local  banks,  in  1837,  and  again  in 
1839 ;  and  in  Fcbniary,  1840,  it  made  a  final  sus- 
pension, and  closed  up  its  atTairs.  There  re- 
mained nothing  for  the  stockholdera.  The  en- 
tire capital  had  been  spent,  and  wide-spread 
distress  was  the  consequence. 

United  States  Bank,  War  upon  the.  In 
his  first  annnal  message  to  Congress  (December, 
1829),  President  Jackson  took  strong  ground 
against  a  renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  United 
States  Bank  (which  see),  which  would  expire  iu 
1836.  His  reasons  were,  that  it  had  faile<l  in 
the  fnlHIment  of  promises  of  its  creation — name- 
ly, to  establish  a  nuifonn  and  sdnnd  currency 
for  the  whole  nation;  and,  also,  that  snch  an 
institution  was  not  authorised  by  the  national 
Constitution.  Again,  in  his  annual  messages 
in  1830  and  1831,  he  attacked  the  bank,  and  re- 
newed his  objections.  At  the  close  of  1831  the 
proper  officers  of  the  bank  petitioned,  for  the 
first  time,  for  the  renewal  of  its  charter.  The 
petition  was  presented  in  the  Senate  Jan.  9, 
1832,  and  on  March  13  a  select  oomniittee,  to 
whom  it  was  refeiTed,  i-eported  in  favor  of  re- 
newing the  charter  for  fifteen  years.    Long  de- 
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Uatee  ensued,  and  finally  a  bill  for  re-chartering  i 
the  bank  passed  both  Houses  of  Congress — the  | 
Senate  on  June  11,  by  twenty -eight  against 
twenty,  and  thejlouse  of  Representatives,  July 
3,  by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and  seven  against 
eighty-five.  The  President  vetoed  it,  and  as  it 
faile<l  to  receive  the  constitutional  vote  of  two 
thirds  (see  FetOy  Tke  First)  of  both  Houses,  the 
bank  charter  expired  by  limitation  in  1836. 
The  commercial  community,  regarding  such  an 
institution  as  essential  to  their  prosperity,  were 
alarmed,  and  prophecies  of  panics  and  business 
revulsions,  everywhere  uttered,  helped  to  ac- 
complish their  own  speedy  fulfilment.  Again, 
in  his  annual  message  (December,  1832),  Jack- 
sou's  hostility  to  the  bank  was  manifested  by  a 
recommendation  to  remove  the  public  funds  in 
its  custody,  and  a  sale  of  the  stock  of  the  bank 
belonging  to  the  United  States.  Congress,  by  a 
decided  vote,  refused  to  authorize  the  measure ; 
but  after  the  a4Journment  of  that  body  the  Pres- 
ident assumed  the  responsihility  of  performing 
the  act.  He  directed  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ui-y  (William  Duane)  to  withdraw  the  govern- 
ment funds— about  $10,000,000— from  the  bank, 
and  deposit  them  in  certain  state  banks.  The 
Secretary  would  only  consent  to  appoint  an 
agent  to  inquire  upon  what  terms  the  local 
banks  would  receive  the  funds  on  deposit. 
Tlien  the  President  gave  him  a  peremptory  or- 
der to  remove  them  from  the  bank.  Duane 
refused  compliance,  and  was  dismissed  from  of- 
fice. His  successor,  Roger  B.  Taney  (afterwards 
Chief-justice  of  the  United  States),  obeyed  the 
President,  and  in  October,  1833,  the  removal  was 
accomplished.  The  eflfect  produced  was  wide- 
spread commercial  embarrassments  and  distress. 
The  business  of  the  country  was  plunged  from  a 
height  of  prosperity  to  the  depths  of  adversity, 
because  its  intimate  connection  with  the  na- 
tional bank  rendered  any  paralysis  of  the  oper- 
ations of  that  institution  fatal  to  commercial 
activity.  The  vital  connection  of  the  bank  with 
the  business  of  the  country,  evidenced  by  the 
confusion,  confirmed  the  President's  conviction 
of  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  such  an 
enormous  moneyed  institution. 

United  States  Christian  Commisflion,  Thr, 
had  its  origin  in  the  Young  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociation, in  New  York  city,  and  was  first  sug- 
gested by  Vincent  Colyer,  who,  with  Frank 
W.  Ballard  and  Mrs.  Dr.  Hams,  who  represented 
the  Ladies'  Aid  Society,  of  Philadelpliia,  went 
to  Washington  immediately  after  the  battle  of 
Bull's  Run  (July,  1861),  to  do  Christian  work 
in  the  camps  and  hospitals  there.  Mr.  Colyer 
distributed  Bibles  and  tracts  and  hymn  -  books 
among  the  soldiers,  and  held  prayer-meetings. 
In  August  he  suggested  the  combination  of  all 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  of  the 
land  in  the  formation  of  a  society  similar  to 
that  of  the  United  States  Sanitary  Commis- 
sion (which  see).  The  suggestion  was  acted 
upon,  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  held  in  New  York,  Sept. 
23,  1861,  a  committee  was  appointed,  with 
Mr.  Colyer  as  chairman,  to  conduct  the  corre- 
spondence, and  make  arrangements  for  holding 


a  national  convention  of  such  associations.  A 
convention  was  called,  and  assembled  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  Nov.  14,  1861,  when  the 
United  States  Christian  Commission  was  or- 
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ganized,  with  George  H.  Stuart,  of  Philadel- 
phia, at  its  head.  Its  specific  work  was  to 
be  chiefly  for  the  moral  and  religious  wel- 
fare of  the  soldiers  and  sailors,  conducted  by 
oral  instrnctiou,  and  the  circulation  of  the 
Bible  and  other  proper  books,  with  pamphlets, 
newspapers,  etc.,  among  the  men  in  hospitals, 
camps,  and  ships.  The  commission  worked  on 
the  same  general  plan  pursued  by  the  United 
States  Sanitary  Commission.  Its  labors  were 
not  confined  wholly  to  spiritual  and  intellectual 
ministrations,  but  also  to  the  distribution  of  a 
vast  amount  of  food,  hospital  stoi-es,  delicacies, 
and  clothing.  It,  too,  followed  the  great  ar- 
mies, and  was  like  a  twin  angel  of  mercy  with 
the  Sanitary  Commission.  It  co-operated  most 
efficiently  with  the  army  and  navy  chaplains, 
and  in  various  ways  cast  about  the  soldier  a  sal- 
utary hedge  of  Christian  influence.  The  money 
collected  for  the  use  of  the  commission  was  chief- 
ly gathered  by  the  women  of  various  denomina- 
tions. It  was  a  free-will  offering,  and  amount- 
ed to  about  $1,000,000.  The  entire  receipts  of 
the  commission  amounted  to  over  $6,000,000. 

United  States  Ghreenbaok  Cnxrenoy.  This 
was  a  name  given  to  the  paper  currency  issued 
by  the  government  of  the  United  States  during 
the  Civil  War  and  afterwards,  because  the  let- 
tering and  devices  on  the  back  of  the  notes  were 
printed  in  a  green  color.  These  notes  were  called 
**  greenbacks."  The  name  of  "  Greenbackers  " 
was  given  to  those  who  opposed  the  resumption 
of  specie  payments  in  our  country  according  to 
an  act  passed  in  January,  1875,  and  in  favor  of 
unlimited  paper-money.  They  formed  a  political 
organization  known  as  the  "  Greenback  Party," 
and  in  1880  nominated  a  candidate  (General 
Weaver)  for  President  of  the  United  States. 

United  States  Navy  (1812).  When  the 
President  of  the  United  States  proclaimed  war 
against  Great  Britain  (July  19,  1812),  the  Navy 
of  the  United  States  consisted  of  only  twenty 
vessels,  exclusive  of  gunboats.  They  were  as 
follows ; 
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1           Namb. 

Rated. 

Moant-I       ^ 

John  Adams. . . 
Wasp 

26 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
Vi 
Vi 
I'i 
IJ 

.MoBBt- 

■d. 

CoMMAirDSBB. 

!Con8tiiution... 
1  United  SUUefl.. 

44 
44 

44 

36 
36 
36 
36 
8!l 
32 
3'i 

68 
68 
68 
44 
44 
44 
44 

Capt  Hull. 

"    Decatur. 
Com.  Rodgers. 
Capt.  Smtih. 
Ordinary. 
Ordinary. 
Ordinary. 
Ordinary. 
Capt.  Porter. 
Ordinary. 

18 
18 

Capt,  Ludlow. 

"  Lawrence. 
Lieut  Carroll 

•*     Crane. 

"      Wootoey. 

••     Gadwien. 

••  Sintlair. 
Capt  Blaktloy. 

••  Bulnbridgo 

President. 

Chesapeake. . . . 
New  York 

Hornet 

.'<iren 

Argus ....... 

CoDsteUation.. 

Congress 

Boston 

(Essex 

Oneida 

Vixen 

Nautilus 

Kmerprise 

Viper  

lAdams 
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itazy  Coffntnlirfon, 
Thr,  was  t  be  prodnct 
of  divine  seed  that 
took  root  ill  the  heart 
of  woman,  and  by 
her  it  was  chiefly 
nonrished.  On  the 
day  when  the  Pivsi- 
dent  called  for  75,000 

These  vessels  were  scattered — f<nirof  them  had  men  to  pnt  down  insnrrection,  the  women  of 
wintered  at  New|)ort,R. I.;  four  others  in  Hamp- ;  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  organized  a  society  for  the 
ton  R<iad8,yn. ;  two  were  away  on  foreign  ser-  purpose  of  affording  relief  and  comfort  to  the 
vice ;  two  were  at  Charleston,  S.  C. ;  two  were  volunteers.  This  was  the  firat  in  all  the  land, 
at  New  Orleans;  one  was  on  Lake  Ontario,  and  On  the  same  day  (April  15, 1861)  a  woman  in 
five  were  laid  np  in  ordinary.  There  were  four  Charlestown,  Mass.  (Miss  Ahnena  Bates),  took 
bomb' vessels — Vengeance,  Spitfire,  ^tna,  and  Ve-  steps  to  form  a  similar  organization,  and  a 
Buvius.  The  gunboats  were  all  numbered,  and  few  days  later  the  women  of  Lowell  did  the 
during  the  War  of  1812  were  distributed  as  same.  They  proposed  to  snpply  nurses  for  the 
follows :  At  New  York,  54  ;  New  Orleans,  26 ;  sick  and  wounded,  and  provisions,  clothing,  and 
Norfolk,  14  ;  Charleston,  2 ;  Wilmington,  N.  C,  other  comforts  not  furnished  by  the  government; 
2;  St.  Mary's,  11;  Washington,  10;  Portland,  also  to  send  books  and  newspspers  to  the  camps, 
8 ;  Boston,  2 ;  Ctmnecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  and  to  keep  np  a  constant  communication  with 
4;  Philadelphia,  20;  and  Baltimore,  10.  '  Of  their  friends  in  the  field.  On  the  19th  the  worn- 
these,  only  62  were  in  commission ;  86  were  en  of  Cleveland,  O.,  formed  an  association  for 
laid  up  in  ordinary,  and  some  were  undergoing  the  purfuise  of  taking  care  of  the  families  of  the 
repairs.  volunteers.     These  were  the  first  ontcroppings 

United  States  of  Ameriea.  This  name  was  of  the  tenderest  feelings  of  woman  ever^- where, 
first  given  to  the  Euglisli-American  colonics  in  Earnest  women  in  New  York,  at  the  suggestion 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  on  July  4,  of  Rev.  H.  W.  Bellows,  D.D.,  and  Dr.  Elisha 
1776.  They  then  consisted  of  thirteen.  On  the  I{an*is,  met  with  a  few  earnest  men,  and  formeil 
4th  day  of  July,  1876,  the  Territory  of  Colorado  the  "  Women's  Central  Association  for  Relief 
became  a  state,  making  the  whole  number  thir-  Its  constitution  was  drawn  np  by  Dr.  Bellows, 
ty-cight.  The  following  table  shows  their  or-  Auxiliary  associations  were  formed.  Then  an 
der  of  creation,  name,  date  of  settlement,  when  organization  on  a  more  extended  and  efficient 
first  settled,  by  whom,  and  time  of  their  admis-  -  plan  was  formed,  which  contemplated  the  co- 
siou  into  the* Union:  {operation  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the 

army,  under  the  sanction  of 
the  govenmient,  in  the  care 
of  the  sanitary  interests  of 
the  soldiers.  Alreaily  Miss 
Dor«>thy  Dix  had  done  mnch 
in  that  direction.  She  had 
offered  her  services  gratni- 
tonsly  to  the  government, 
and  obtaine<l  the  sanction 
of  the  War  Department  for 
the  organization  of  military 
hospitals  and  the  funiish- 
ing  of  nurses  for  them. 
Eight  days  after  the  Presi- 
dent's call  for  troops  (April 
23,  1861),  the  Secretary-  of 
War  issued  a  pn>clnmatiou, 
announcing  the  fact  of  the 
acceptance  of  Miss  Dix's  ser- 
vices, and  on  the  Ist  of  Mny 
the  Surgeon  -  general  (R.  C. 
Wood)  "cheerfully  and  thank- 
fully" recognized  the  ability 
and  energy  of  Miss  Dix,  an«l 
requested  all  women  who  of- 
fered their  services  as  nurses 
to  rejwrt  to  her.  On  June  9 
the  Secretary  of  W^ar  issned 
an  order  appointing  H.  W. 
B<aio  ws,  D.D.,  Professor  A.  D. 
Bach^,  LL.D.  (chief  of  the 
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Virginia 

New  York 

Massachusetts. . . 
New  Uampsbire. 

Connecticut 

Maryland 

Rhode  I  Bland 

Delaware 

North  Carolina.. 

New  Jersey 

South  Carolina.. 
Pennsylvania . . . 

Georgia 

Vermont. 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Ohio 

Ix>ui8iana 

Indiana 

Mississippi 

Illinois 

Alabama 

Maine 

Missouri 

Arkansas 

Michigan 

Florida 

28  iTcxaa 

29  jlowa 

Wisconsin 

jCalifornla 

Minnesota 

'Oregon  

Kansas 

West  Virginia. . . 

Nevada  

Nebraska 

Colorado 


1607 
16U 
lfi20 
16'£i 

16:M 

i&jr, 

l&W 

io.-»o 

UWA 
1070 
10H2 
17a3 
1724 
1775 
1757 
1788 
1G99 
1730 
1716 
1720 
1711 
1625 
1764 
1685 
1670 
1565 
1692 
1833 
1669 
1769 
1846 
1811 


Wbffr«  first 

S«ttled. 


Jamestown  . . . 
New  York  .... 

Plymouth 

Li t tie  Harbor  . 

Windsor 

St.  Mary's  .... 
Providence. . . . 
Wilmington. .. 
Chowan  River. 

F.lizabeth 

Ashley  River. . 
Philadelphia . . 

Savannah 

Fort  Dummer. 
Booncsborough 
Fort  Loudon  . . 

Marietta 

Iberville 

V'incennes  .... 

Natchez 

Kaskaskia .... 

Mobile 

Bristol 

St.  Louis 

Arkansas  Post. 

Detroit 

St  Augustine.. 
San  Antonio  . . 

Burlington 

Green  Bay 

San  Diego 

St.  Paul 

Astoria 


English  . 
Dutch... 
Knglish  . 


Br  whom 
Sttt 


rUl*d. 


Swedes... 
English  .. 


French . . . 


Spanish . . 

English  .. 
French . . . 
Spanish  . . 
Americans. 


English  .. . 
Americans. 


38,:W8|l,225,163 
47,000  4,382,759 


1791 
1792 

1796 
1802 
1812 
1816 
1817 
1818 
1819 
1820 
1821 
1836 
1837 
1845 
1845 
1846 
1848 
1860 
ia.')8 
1859 
1861 
1863 
IWA 
1867 
1876 


7,800 
9,392 
4,750 
11.124 
1,308 
2,120 
60.704 
8,320 
34,000 
43,000 
58,000 
10,212 
37,680 
45,600 
39,964 
49.346 
38,809 
47.156 
55,410 
60,722 
35,000 
66,350 
52,198 
56,451 
59.268 
274,356 
55.045 
5:).924 
188.981 
83,631 
95.274 
81.318 
2.3,000 
104.125 
75,995 
104,500 


1,457,351 
318,300 
537,454 
780.994 
217,353 
126,015 

1.071,361 
906,036 
923,447 

3,521,951 
184,109 

1,321,011 

1,258,620 

2,666,260 
726.916 

1,680,637 
827,922 

2,639,891 
996,894 
626,915 

1,721,295 
484,471  j 

1,184,059 
187,748' 
815,5791 

1.194,020 

1,054,670' 

660,2471 

439,706 

90,923 

364,399 

442,014 

42,491 

28,841 

39,864 
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Coast  Survey),  Professor  Jeffries  Wymaii,  M,D., 
W.  H.  Van  Biiren,  M.D.,  R,  C.  Wood  (Surgeon- 
general  of  theUuited  States  Army),  General  G.W. 
Cullum,  of  General  Scott's  staff,  and  Alexander 
Shiras,  of  the  United  States  Army,  in  couj unction 
with  such  others  as  might  associate  with  them, 
"  a  Commission  of  Inquiry  and  Advice  in  respect 
of  the  Sanitary  Interests  of  the  United  States 
Forces/'  The  Snrgeon-general  issued  a  circular, 
announcing  the  creation  of  this  commission.  On 
Jan.  12  a  Board  of  Managers  was  organized,  with 
Dr.  Bellows  at  its  head.  He  submitted  a  plan  of 
organization,  which  was  adopted,  and  it  became 
the  constitution  of  the  commission,  bearing  the 
signatures  of  President  Lincoln  and  Secretary  of 
War,  Simon  Cameron.  The  name  now  assumed 
was  the  "United  States  Sanitary  Commission.'' 
F.  L.  Olmsted  was  chosen  Resident  Secretary — 
a  post  of  great  importance,  for  that  officer  was 
i-eally  the  general  manager  of  the  affairs  of  the 
commission.  Its  seal  bore  the  name  and  date  of 
creation  of  the  commission  ;  also  a  shield  bear- 
ing the  figure  of  Mercy,  winged,  with  the  sym- 
bol of  Christianity  npon  her  bosom  and  a  cup 
of  consolation  in  her  hand,  coming  down  from 
the  clouds  to  visit  wounded  soldiers  on  the  bat- 
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tie-field.  Compare  the  account  in  Salle's  His- 
torif  of  the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission, 
The  commission  was  to  supplement  govern- 
ment deficiencies.  An  appeal  was  made  to  the 
people,  and  was  met  by  a  most  liberal  re- 
sponse. Supplies  and  money  flowed  in,  from 
all  quarters,  sufficient  to  m^et  every  demand. 
All  over  the  countrj',  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren were  seen  working  singly  and  collective- 
ly for  it.  Fairs  were  held  in  cities,  which  turn- 
ed immense  sums  of  money  into  the  treasu- 
ry of  the  commission.  One  small  city  alone 
( Ponghkeepsie,  on  the  Hudson )  contributed 
$16,000,  or  $1  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
of  its  population.  Branches  were  established ; 
ambulances,  anny-wagons,  and  steamboats  were 
employed  in  the  transportation  of  the  sick  and 
wounded.    It  followed  the  armies  closely  in  all 


campaigns,  and  before  the  smoke  of  conflict 
had  been  fairly  lifted,  there  was  the  commission 
with  its  tents,  vehicles,  supplies, and  necessaries. 
When  the  war  was  ended,  and  the  work  of  the 
Sanitary  Commission  was  made  plain,  it  was 
found  that  the  loyal  people  of  the  land  had  giv- 
en to  it  supplies  valued  at  $15,000,000, and  money 
to  the  amount  of  $5,000,000.  The  archives  of 
the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission,  con- 
taining a  full  record  of  its  work,  were  deposited 
in  the  Astor  Library  in  1878,  as  a  gift  to  that  in- 
stitution. "  With  this  act,"  wrote  Dr.  Bellows, 
in  his  letter  of  presentation,  "  and  with  my  sig- 
nature as  President  of  the  Sanitary  Commission, 
the  last  official  act  of  my  service,  the  United 
States  Sanitary  Commission  expires.  You  re- 
ceive its  ashes,  in  which  I  hope  some  fragrance 
may  linger,  and,  at  least,  survive  to  kindle  in 
times  of  new  need  a  flame  equal  to  its  own." 

United  StateSk  Thb,  a  Legatee.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1829,  James  Smithson,  a  British  subject, 
died  in  Italy,  and  by  his  will,  made  in  1826,  he  be- 
queathed to  the  United  States  a  large  sum  of 
money  subject  t^  certain  conditions.  (See  Smithson, 
James  Lewis  Macie.)  According  to  the  prescribed 
conditions  the  United  States,  in  1835,  became 
Mr.  Smithson's  sole  legat-ee.  Richard  Rush  was 
sent  to  London  to  prosecute  the  claim.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1838,  he  deposited  in  the  United  States 
mint  the  proceeds  of  the  bequest  in  English 
sovereigns,  which  amonnte<l  to  $515,169.  After 
the  discussion  for  several  years  of  plans  for  the 
best  mode  of  disposing  of  the  funds,  for  execut- 
ing the  will  of  the  testator,  ^'  for  the  increase  and 
diffusion  of  knowledge  among  men,"  it  was  de- 
termined to  found  an  institution  at  the  national 
capital.  By  act  of  Congress,  passed  in  1846,  it 
was  provided  that  the  institution  should  be 
placed  under  the  control  of  a  board  of  trustees, 
or  regents,  consisting  of  the  President  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  several  mem- 
bers of  the  cabinet,  the  Chief-justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  the  Commissioner  of  the  Patent 
Office,  and  the  Mayor  of  Washington,  during 
their  respective  terms  of  office,  with  such  other 
persons  as  these  may  elect  honorary  members 
of  the  institution.  Provision  was  made  for  the 
increase  of  the  fund  by  the  accumulation  of 
interest  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  buildings 
and  of  other  cuiTent  and  incidental  expenses, 
such  expenditures  to  be  made  wholly  from  ac- 
cruing interest  (the  funds  being  loaned  at  six 
per  cent.),  and  not  from  the  principal.  Grounds 
were  chosen  and  a  building  was  erected  at  a 
cost  of  about  $500,000.  In  December,  1846,  the 
regents  or  board  of  trustees  of  the  *^  Smithsonian 
Institution,"  as  it  is  called,  chose  Professor  Jo- 
seph Henry  as  their  secretary,  which  office  he 
held  until  his  death,  early  in  1878.  Provision 
was  made  for  a  library,  museum,  gallery  of  art, 
and  lectures.  Transactions  of  learned  societies 
and  scientific  works  were  collected ;  the  museum 
was  enriched  by  the  fruits  of  government  ex- 
plorations and  the  contributions  of  individual 
explorers ;  a  gallery  of  art  was  commenced ;  and 
lectures,  chiefly  on  scientific  subjects,  were  de- 
livered up  to  1865,  when  a  fire  destroyed  the 
lecture-room.     Then  a  change  was  made  in  the 
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Arrangements.  The  library  was  incorporat'ed 
with  that  of  Congress,  and  its  art  collection  was 
transferred  to  Mr.  Corcorau's  Free  Art  Gallery. 
The  institution  co-operates  as  far  as  practicable 
with  other  pnblic  instftntions  in  Washington 
city  for  the  diffnsion  of  knowledge  among  men. 
It  also  distribnt«s  much  valuable  printetl  mat- 
ter, chiefly  on  scientific  subjects;  and  it  gives 
assistance  to  geographical  and  other  scientific 
researches.  For  many  years  it  employed  five 
hundred  regular  meteorological  observers  scat- 
tered over  every  part  of  the  continent.  These 
ofierations  have  been  transferred  to  the  United 
States  Signal  Service.  The  publications  of  the 
institution  are  numerous  and  of  the  highest 
value,  and  have  been  distributed  gratuitously 
among  all  the  important  scientific  and  learned 
associations  of  the  world;  and  it  receives  in 
tuni  tlie  "  Transactions  "  of  such  societies.  Re- 
ports are  made  to  Congress  annually,  by  the 
secretary  of  the  institution.  These,  besides  a 
popular  analysis  of  the  memoirs  to  be  contained 
in  the  several  forthcoming  volumes  of  the  "  Con- 
tributions" to  the  institution,  are  accompanied 
by  a  synopsis  of  lectnres  and  original  and  trans- 
lated articles,  which  introduce  the  student  to  in- 
formation and  topics  of  discussion  much  above 
the  range  of  those  usually  presented  even  to  the 
educated  public.  These  reports  are  printed  at 
the  exi^ense  of  Congress,  and  are  circulated 
through  the  members  of  both  Houses  as  well  as 
by  the  institution  itself.  It  keeps  up  a  vast  and 
continually  increasing  correspondence  with  all 
quarters  of  the  globe ;  and  each  day  brings  to 
it  accounts  of  real  or  supposed  discoveries  which 
are  referred  to  the  institution.  In  1865  a  residu- 
ary legacy  of  SmithHOU  was  received,  amounting 
to  $26,210.  In  1876  the  total  permanent  Smith- 
son  fnnd  in  the  United  States  Treasury,  draw- 
ing interest  at  six  per  cent,  in  gold,  araonnted 
to  $651,000.  There  were,  besides,  depreciated  in- 
vestments valued  at  $35,000,  which,  with  a  cash 
balance  on  hand,  made  the  total  resources  of  the 
institution  about  $700,000. 

United  8tate8»  The,  Puogress  in  Popula- 
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Cental. 

Date  of 

Number 

PopalaUon  of 

Popplation  of 
theTerrltorii'S. 

Tolal 

PentM. 

of  StatM. 

th..  SUilea. 
^894,13«r 

Populatlnn. 

1 

1790 

13 

35,691 

3.929.827 

2 

1800 

16 

6,231,992 

73,949 

6,306.941 

3 

1810 

17 

7.036.474 

20:^,340 

7,239,814 

4 

18'20 

23 

9,516,397 

122,794 

9,6:W,191   1 

6 

1H30 

24 

12,721>,429 

136,691 

12,866,0-20 

6 

1840 

26 

16.897,207 

172.246 

17,0 '.9, 463 

7 

law 

31 

23,047.891 

143,986 

23.191.876 

8 

18«0 

33 

31,040,M42 

40-2,479 

31,443,321 

9 

1870 

37 

38.113.25.3 

442.7;W 

,lH,.«>r>5.983 

University  of  PennByliraiiia,  The,  one  of  the 

higher  institutitHis  of  learning  established  in 
the  English-American  colonies.  In  1749  a  sub- 
scriptiun  was  made  towards  foinuling  an  acad- 
emy niid  charitable  school  in  Philadelphia.  Dr. 
Franklin  was  one  of  the  subscribers.  It  was 
opened  in  1750,  and  in  1753  was  incorporated 
and  endowed  by  the  proprietaries  of  Pennsyl- 
vania with  nearly  $15,000.  Rev.  William  Smith 
was  appointed  principal  and  Rev.  Francis  Alli- 
son master  of  the  Latin  school.  It  soon  grew 
into  a  college  by  an  act  of  incorporation  in  1755, 


under  the  title  of  *<  College,  Academy,  and  Char- 
itable School  of  Philadelphia.''  Dr.  Smith  was 
appointed  provost.  In  1764  the  foundation  of 
a  medical  school  in  connection  with  the  college 
was  laid.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  most  fa- 
mous nie<lical  school  in  the  United  States.  The 
events  of  the  Revolution  made  a  change  in  the 
institution.  The  old  Provincial  charter  was 
abandoned,  and  in  1779  a  new  charter  was  giv- 
en by  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature,  with  the 
title  of  **  University,  of  Pennsylvania."  It  was 
en(lowe<l  with  the  proi>erty  of  the  old  college 
and  the  confiscated  est-ates  of  the  Tories.  In 
1789  the  law  department  was  established.  The 
old  college  was  revived  in  that  year,  bnt  in 
1791  it  was  absorbed  by  the  university.  Then 
the  present  organization  of  the  university  was 
established.  The  university  occupies  fine  build- 
ings in  West  Philadelphia,  on  two  squares,  com- 
prising over  sixteen  acres.  The  state  granted 
$300,000  for  the  establishment  of  a  hospital  con- 
nected with  the  university,  and  $350,000  were 
obtained  by  subscription.  The  whole  nnmber 
of  professors  in  the  university  in  1875,  deduct- 
ing repetitions,  wsis  41 ;  of  other  instnictors,  15 ; 
of  studenta,  800.  Its  libraries  contained  in  1875 
18,000  volumes. 

Upper  Canada  Declared  a  Tempoxazy 
American  Province  (1813).  On  Oct.  17, 1813, 
General  Harrison,  of  the  Unite^l  States  Army, 
and  Commodore  Perry,  commander  of  the  fleet 
on  Lake  Erie,  issued  a  proclamation,  stating, 
that  by  the  combined  o[)eration  of  the  land  and 
naval  forces  of  the  United  States,  British  }>ow- 
er  had  been  destroyed  within  the  upper  dis- 
tricts of  Canada,  which  was  in  quiet  possession 
of  Unite4  States  troops.  They  therefore  pro- 
claimed that  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
inhabitants  and  the  laws  and  customs  of  the 
country,  which  were  in  force  before  the  arrival 
of  the  conquerors,  should  continue  to  prevail, 
and  that  all  magistrates  and  other  civil  officers 
might  resume  their  functions,  after  taking  an 
oath  of  fidelity  to  the  United  States  govern- 
ment so  long  as  the  troops  should  remain  in 
possession  of  the  country. 

Uprifling  in  New  England.  In  1774  a  false 
rumor  spread  over  New  England  that  General 
Gage  had  actually  begnn  war  at  Boston ;  that 
British  ships  were  bombarding  the  town,  and 
that  British  troops  were  murdering  the  patriot- 
ic inhabitants.  This  rumor  created  fearful  ex- 
citement. The  minute-men  (which  sec)  every- 
where, though  not  organized,  seized  their  arms 
and  marched,  in  squads  or  singly,  for  Boston. 
Within  thirty-six  bonrs,  the  whole  countiy  for 
almost  two  bundrad  miles  from  the  New  Eng- 
land capital  had  heard  the  tidings.  Yonug 
men  and  old  men  seia^d  their  firelocks,  and 
matrons  and  maidens  buckled  on  their  well- 
filled  knapsacks,  and  sent  them  away  with  the 
blessings  of  patriotic  hearts.  The  roads  were 
soon  swarming  with  armed  men,  most  of  them 
on  foot,  bnt  many  on  horseback — a  strange  cav- 
alcade^-queer-looking  men  and  queer-looking 
horses,  of  all  ages,  colors,  and  conditions.  Some 
of  the  horses  were  saddled  and  bridled,  and  some 
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were  without  either  bit  or  stirrup.  The  host, 
full  tweuty  thousaud  strotig,  in  the  aggregate, 
were  intent  upon  the  salvatiou  of  their  breth- 
ren and  the  destruction  of  the  invaders.  Truth 
met  the  moving  host,  and  the  excitement  soon 
ceased ;  but  the  incident  gave  Gage  such  a 
prophecy  of  what  would  happen  should  he  com- 
mit an  overt  act  of  hostility  that  he  was  more 
circumspect  afterwards. 

Upxioing;  of  the  People  (1775).  The  skir- 
minhes  at  Lexington  and  Concord  (April  19, 
1775),  stirred  society  in  tlA)  colonies  as  it  was 
never  stiiTod  before.  There  was  a  spontaneous 
resolution  to  environ  Boston  with  an  army  of 
Provincials  that  should  confine  the  British  to 
the  Peninsula.  For  this  purpose  New  Hamp- 
shire voted  2000  men,  with  Folsom  and  Stark 
as  chief  commanders.  Connecticut  vot'Cd  6000, 
with  Spencer  as  chief  and  Putnam  as  second. 
Rhode  Island  voted  1500,  with  Greene  as  their 
leader;  and  Massachusetts  voted  13,600  men. 
The  people  there  seemed  to  rise  en  maase.  From 
the  hills  and  valleys  of  the  Bay  State  (as  from 
all  New  England)  the  patriots  went  forth  by 
hundreds,  armed  and  unarmed,  and  before  the 
close  of  the  month — in  the  space  of  ten  days — 
an  army  of  20,000  men  were  forming  camps  and 
piling  fortifications  around  Boston,  from  Rox- 
bury  to  the  River  Mystic.  The  Provincial  Con- 
gress of  Massachusetts,  with  Joseph  Warren  at 
its  head,  worked  day  and  night  in  consonance 
with  the  gathering  army.  They  appointed  mil- 
itary officers;  organized  a  commissariat ;  issued 
bills  of  credit  for  the  payment  of  the  troops  to 
the  amount  of  $375,000,  and  declared  (May  5) 
General  Gage  to  be  an  inveterate  enemy  of  the 
people.  And  as  the  news  of  the  events  of  the 
19th  of  April  went  from  colony  to  colony,  the 
people  in  each  were  equally  aroused.  With  the 
hottest  haste,  it  did  not  reach  Charleston,  S.  C, 
under  twenty  day&  Arms  and  ammunition 
were  seized,  in  various  places,  by  the  Sons  of 
Liberty ;  provincial  congresses  were  formed, 
and,  before  the  close  of  summer,  the  power  of 
every  royal  governor  from  Massachusetts  to 
Georgia  was  utterly  destroyed.  Everywhere 
the  inhabitants  armed  in  defence  of  their  liber- 
ties, and  took  vigorous  measures  for  future  se- 
curity. 

Upton,  Emory,  was  born  in  New  York  about 
1840,  and  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1861.  He 
became  aid  to  General  Tyler,  and  was  wounded 
in  the  battle  of  Bull's  Run.  In  the  Peninsular 
campaign  he  commanded  a  battery,  and  was  ac- 
tive in  the  battles  of  South  Mountain,  Antie- 
tam,  Fredericksburg,  Chancellorsville,  and  Get- 
tysburg (1862-63).  In  the  campaign  against 
Richmond  (1864)  ho  commanded  a  brigade  nn- 
til  assigned  to  the  army  under  Sheridan  in  the 
Shenandoah  valley,  where  he  was  wounded  in 
the  battle  of  Winchester  (which  see).  Early  in 
1865  he  commanded  a  division  of  cavalry  in 
General  Wilson's  operations  in  Alabama  and 
Georgia,  and  was  distinguished  in  the  capture 
of  Selma.  In  March,  1865,  he  was  breveted  ma- 
jor-general United  States  Army  for  "nieritori- 
008  services  during  the  rebellion.'^    General  Up- 


ton is  the  author  of  Infantry  T<icHcsfor  the  Unit- 
ed States  Armyy  adopted  in  1867. 

Umilixie  Nuimery  at  Quebec.  In  1639  Mad- 
ame de  la  Petrie,  a  pious  French  lady,  devoting 
her  person  and  fortune  to  the  religious  design 
of  founding  a  nunnery  at  Quebec,  went  to  that 
place  with  three  Ui-sulines,  attended  by  Le 
Jeuuo,  superior  of  the  Jesuit  mission  in  Canada. 
(See  Jesuit  Missions  in  North  America,  Early,) 
When  she  landed  on  the  shore  at  Quebec  she 
knelt  and  kissed  the  earth,  and  then,  in  solemn 
procession,  went  to  the  church,  while  cannons 
thundered  and  the  people  shouted.  At  the 
church  a  solemn  Te  Dcum  was  chanted,  and 
Madame  de  la  Petrie  and  her  religious  compan- 
ions immediately  proceeded  in  their  pious  task. 

Usurpation  in  Gtoorgia.  Late  in  1771  Noble 
Wimberley  Jones  was  chosen  speaker  of  the 
Georgia  Assembly.  He  was  a  man  of  exem- 
plary life,  bnt  the  royal  governor.  Sir  James 
Wright,  who  had  i*eported  him  a  strong  opposer 
of  government  measures,  would  not  consent  t.o 
the  choice.  The  Assembly  voted  this  interfer- 
ence a  breach  of  their  privileges.  Hillsborough, 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  colonies,  censured 
the  Honse  for  their  "  unwaiTan table  and  incon- 
sistent arrogance,^'  and  directed  the  governor 
to  "put  his  negative  upon  any  person  whom 
they  should  next  elect  for  speaker,  and  to  dis- 
solve the  Assembly  in  case  they  should  ques- 
tion the  right  of  such  negative.^'  So  the  affec- 
tions of  the  colonies,  one  after  another,  were 
alienated  from  the  mother  country  by  her  un- 
wise rulers. 

Utah  is  a  territory  of  the  United  States,  sit- 
uated between  latitude  37°  and  42°  north,  and 
longitude  109°  and  114°  west  from  Greenwich, 
and  contains  a  population  of  about  100,000  souls. 
Of  these  more  than  20,000  were  bom  in  the  Brit- 
ish Islands.  Utah  forms  a  part  of  the  territory 
acquired  from  Mexico  in  1848.  It  was  settled 
in  1841  by  a  sect  of  polygamists  called  Mor- 
mons, led  thither  by  Brigbam  Young.  They 
formed  an  independent  government  and  called 
it  the  State  of  Deseret — the  land  of  the  honey- 
bee— in  March,  1849.  This  was  superseded  by 
a  territorial  government,  organized  by  act  of 
Congress,  Sept.  9, 1850  (see  Omnibus  Bill,  The), 
under  the  name  of  Utah,  the  name  of  an  Indian 
tribe.  It  then  contained  over  220,000  square 
miles,  embracing  portions  of  what  is  now  Colo- 
rado, Nevada,  and  Wyoming.  In  1856,  having  a 
requisite  number  of  inhabitants,  the  Legisla- 
ture framed  a  constitution  for  the  "State  of 
Deseret,'^  and  application  has  since  been  fre- 
quently made  for  its  admission  into  the  Union, 
without  success.     (See  Mormons.) 

Utrecht,  The  Treaty  of  (April  11, 1713),  se- 
cured the  Protestant  succession  to  the  throne 
of  England,  the  separation  of  the  French  and 
Spanish  crowns,  the  destruction  of  Dunkirk,  tho 
enlargement  of  the  British  colonies  in  America, 
and  a  full  satisfaction  from  France  of  the  claims 
of  the  allies,  England,  Holland,  and  Germany. 
This  treaty  terminated  Queen  Anna's  war,  and 
secured  peace  for  thirty  years.  (See  Queen  Annies 
War,) 
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VaUandigham,  Arrest  axd  Punishment  of. 
The  most  promiDeut  leader  of  the  Peace  factiou 
(whicb  see)  duriug  tbe  Civil  War  was  C.  L.  Val- 
landigbani,  member  of  Congrew  from  Obio.  His 
seditious  utterances  proclaiming  him  to  be  au 
enemy  of  bis  country,  be  was  arrested  at  bis 
own  honse,  near  Dayton  (May  4, 18(>3),  by  a  mil- 
itary onler,  on  a  charge  of  **  treasonable  con- 
duct." He  was  tried  by  a  court-martial  at  Cin- 
cinnati, convicted,  and  sentenced  to  close  cou> 
finement  in  a  fortress  for  tbe  remainder  of  tbe 
war.  This  sentence  was  mo4lifie<l  by  tbe  Presi- 
dent, who  directed  him  to  be  sent  within  tbe 
Confederate  lines,  and,  in  the  event  of  his  re- 
turning without  leave,  to  suffer  the  penalty  pre- 
scribed by  tbe  court.  Being  now  of  no  nse  to 
his  "  Southern  friends,"  for  whom  he  had  ear- 
nestly labored,  they  treated  him 
with  such  marked  indifference  that, 
disappointed  and  diHgusted,  be 
finally  made  his  way  to  Canada, 
where  he  enjoyed  the  society  of 
refugee  Confederates.  He  was  tbe 
Democratic  candidate  for  Governor 
of  Obio  in  1863,  but  was  defeated. 
Tbe  late  Matthew  F.  Maury,  who 
bad  lieen  Superintendent  of  the 
National  Observatory,  but  cast  his 
fortunes  with  tbe  Confederates, 
wrote  to  tbe  London  Times  (Aug.  17, 
1863)  :  ''  Vallandigbam  wait^  and 
watches  over  tbe  border,  pledged, 
if  elected  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Ohio,  to  array  it  against  Lincoln 
and  the  war  and  to  go  for  peace." 

Vallandlgham,  Clemrni^  L.,  was  bom  at  New 
Lisbon,  O.,  in  1822;  died  at  Lebanon,  O.,  June 
17, 1871.  He  was  of  Huguenot  descent ;  studied 
at  Jefferson  College,  Obio ;  was  principal  of  an 
academy  at  Snow  Hill,  Md. ;  and  was  admitted 


earnest  Democratic  politician,  be  was  sent  to 
Congress  in  1857,  in  which  body  be  was  active 
until  1863,  opposing  all  measures  of  the  govern- 
ment for  the  suppression  of  the  insurrection 
and  openly  showing  sympathy  with  tbe  Seces- 
sionists. For  alleged  treasonable  conduct,  he 
was  banished  in  1863,  and  finally  went  to  Can- 
ada. In  1864  he  was  the  Democratic  candidate 
for  Governor  of  Obio,  but  was  defeated.  While 
engaged  in  a  suit  in  court  he  was  mortally 
wounded  by  a  pistol  whicb  be  was  handling  iu 
explaining  some  fact  to  the  Jury. 

Valley  Forge,  Encampment  at.  Washing- 
ton's army  encamped  at  Whitemaruh,iu  a  beau- 
tiful valley  about  fourteen  miles  from  Philadel- 
phia, where  he  remained  until  Dec.  11, 1777,  and 
proceeded  with  hia  half- clad,  half- barefooted 
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to  the  bar  iu  1842.  In  1845-46  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Legislature,  and  for  ten  years 
afterwards  edit«d  a  newspaper  at  Dayton.     An 
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soldiers  to  Valley  Forge,  about  twenty  miles 
northward  fi-om  Philadelphia.  These  number- 
e<V  about  eleven  thousand'  men,  of  whom  not 
more  than  seven  thousand  were  fit  for  field 
duty.  The  place  was  chosen  becanse  it  was 
further  from  the  danger  of  sndden  attacks  from 
tbe  foe,  and  where  he  might  more  easily  afibrd 
protection  for  the  Congress  sitting  at  York. 
Blood-stains,  made  by  the  lacerated  feet  of  his 
barefooted  soldiers,  marked  the  line  of  their 
march  to  Valley  Forge.  There,  upon  the  slopes 
of  a  narrow  valley  on  the  borders  of  the  wind- 
ing Susquehanna,  they  were  encamped,  with  no 
shelter  but  rude  log  huts  which  they  built 
themselves.  The  winter  that  ensued  was  se- 
vere. Tbe  soldiers  shivered  with  cold  and 
starved  with  hunger,  and  there  their  genuine 
patriotism  was  fully  tested.  At  the  same  time 
the  British  army  was  made  as  weak  by  indul- 
gence in  the  city  as  were  tbe  American  soldiers 
by  physical  privations,  and  Franklin  waa  jus- 
tified in  saying,  "  Howe  did  not  take  Phila- 
delphia; Philadelphia  took  Howe."  At  Val- 
ley Forge  Baron  Steuben  entered  upon  his  du- 
ties as  Insjiector  -  general  of  the  Continental 
Army.  There  the  joyful  news  reached  the 
American  army  of  a  treaty  of  alliance  with 
France.  It  was  promulgated  by  Washington 
in  general  ordera  on  the  6tb  of  May,  1778.     He 
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set  apart  the  next  day  as  one  of  rejoicing  and 
grateful  acknowledgment  of  the  divine  good- 
ness in  raising  up  a  powerful  friend  *'  in  one  of 
the  princes  of  the  earth."  It  was  celebrated 
with  tokens  of  delight.  The  several  brigades 
were  drawn  np  to  hear  disconrses  by  their  re- 
8i>ective  chaplains.  The  men  were  placed  in 
specified  positions  to  fire  a/eu  dejoie  with  mus- 
kets and  cannons — three  times  three  discbarges 
of  thirteen  cannons.  At  the  first  the  army 
hnzzued  "  Long  live  the  King  of  France ;"  at 
the  second,  "  Long  live  the  friendly  European 
Powers ;"  and  at  the  third  there  was  a  shout, 
"The  American  States."  "Washington  and  his 
wife,  and  other  officers  and  their  wives,  attended 
the  religions  services  of  the  Now  Jersey  bri- 
gade. Then  the  commanderrin -chief  dined  in 
public  with  all  the  officers.  Patriotic  toasts 
were  given,  and  loud  huzzas  greeted  Washing- 
ton when  he  left  the  table.  As  the  season  ad- 
vanced comforts  abounded  at  Valley  Forge,  the 
army  increased,  and  on  the  18th  of  June  (1778) 
the  encampment  broke  up  and  the  army  began 
a  chase  of  the  British  across  New  Jersey  when 
the  latter  had  evacuated  Philadelphia. 

"Valverde  (New  Mexico),  Battle  AT.  Gen- 
eral Canby,  Commander  of  the  Depaitment  of 
Now  Mexico,  was  at  Fort  Craig,  on  the  Rio 
Grande,  early  in  1862.  At  that  time  Colonel  H. 
H.  Sibley,  a  Louisianian,  had  invaded  New  Mex- 
ico with  twenty-three  hundred  Texas  Rangers, 
many  of  them  veterans  who  had  fought  the  In- 
dians. Sibley  issued  a  proclamation  demand- 
ing from  the  inhabitants  aid  for  and  allegiance 
to  his  marauders.  Feeling  confident  of  success, 
he  moved  towards  Fort  Craig  to  attack  Canby. 
His  light  field-pieces  could  not  injni*e  the  fort, 
so  he  crossed  the  Rio  Grande  below  and  ont  of 
reach  of  the  guns  of  the  fort  for  the  purpose  of 
drawing  Canby  ont.  In  this  he  was  successful. 
Canby  threw  a  force  across  the  river  to  occnpy 
an  eminence  commanding  the  fort,  which  it  was 
thought  Sibley  might  attempt  to  gain.  There 
a  skirmish  ensned,  and  the  Nationals  retired  to 
the  fort.  On  the  following  day  (Feb.  21, 1862) 
a  considerable  force  of  cavalry,  artilleiy,  and 
infantry,  under  Lieutenant -colonel  Roberts, 
crossed  the  river,  and  at  Valverde,  seven  miles 
north  of  the  fort,  a  severe  battle  occurred. 
Canby  was  about  to  make  a  general  advance, 
when  about  one  thousand  Texans,  horse  and 
foot,  armed  with  carbines,  revolvers,  and  bowie- 
knives,  suddenly  burst  from  a  thick  wood  and 
attacked  two  of  the  National  batteries,  com- 
manded respectively  by  Captains  McRea  and 
Hall.  The  cavalry  were  repulsed,  but  the  in- 
surgent infantry  pressed  forward,  while  the 
grape-shot  were  making  fearful  lanes  in  their 
ranks,  and  captured  the  battery  of  McRea.  The 
brave  captain  defended  his  guns  with  great 
courage.  Seated  upon  one  of  them,  he  fought 
the  assailants  with  a  pistol  until  he  was  shot 
dead.  At  length  the  Nationals,  panic-stricken 
by  the  fierceness  of  the  charge,  broke  and  fled, 
and  did  not  stop  until  they  had  reached  the 
shelter  of  Fort  Craig.  That  flight  was  one  of 
the  most  disgraceful  scenes  of  the  war.  Canby 
was  compelled  to  see  the  victory  snatched  from 


him  jast  as  it  seemed  to  be  secured.  Sibley, 
alarmed  by  the  sudden  development  of  Cauby's 
strength  by  accessions  to  his  ranks,  hurried 
towards  Santa  F^,  captured  it,  but  could  not 
hold  it,  and  was  soon  afterwards  driven  over 
the  mountains  into  Texas. 

Van  Buren,  Martin,  eighth  President  of  the 
United  States,  was  born  at  Kinderhook,  N.  Y., 
Dec.  5, 1782 ;  died  there,  July  24, 1862.  He  was 
educated  at  the  village  academy ;  studied  law 
with  W.  P.  Van  Ness ;  and  was  admitted  to  the 
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bar  in  1803.  Having  a  taste  for  politics,  he 
early  engaged  in  it,  being  a  member  of  a  nomi- 
nating convention  when  he  was  eighteen  years 
of  age.  In  1808  he  was  appointed  Surrogate 
of  Columbia  County,  and  was  sent  to  the  State 
Senate  in  1812.  From  1815  to  1819  he  was  At- 
torney-general of  the  State  of  New  York ;  and 
was  again  Senator  in  1816,  holding  both  offices 
at  the  same  time.*  He  began  a  new  organiza- 
tion of  the  Democratic  party  in  1818,  and  be- 
came the  leader  of  a  body  of  politicians  known 
as  the  Albany  Regency  (which  see).  It  held 
the  political  control  of  the  state  for  nearly 
twenty  years.  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  chosen  a 
member  of  the  United  States  Senate  in  1821, 
and  was  also  in  the  convention  that  revised 
the  state  constitution.  In  the  latter  body  he 
was  favorable  to  the  extension  of  the  elective 
franchise,  but  not  of  universal  suflrage.  He 
opposed  a  proposition  to  deprive  colored  people 
of  the  elective  franchise,  but  voted  in  favor  of 
requiring  of  them  a  freehold  qualification  of 
$250.  He  was  again  United  States  Senator  in 
1827 ;  Governor  of  New  York  in  1828 ;  entered 
Jackson's  cabinet  as  Secretary  of  State  in  March, 
1829 ;  but  resigned  in  1831,  when  be  was  ap- 
pointed minister  to  England.  He  arrived  there 
in  September,  but  in  December  the  Senate  re- 
I  jected  his  nomination,  and  he  returned.  In 
I  May,  1832,  he  was  nominated  for  Vice-President 
I  by  the  convention  that  re-nominated  Jackson 
j  for  the  Presidency.  He  received  all  the  elec- 
I  toral  votes  that  were  cast  for  Jackson  except- 
ing Pennsylvania.  In  1836  he  was  elected  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  by  one  hundred  and 
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seventy  votes  out  of  two  hnndred  and  eighty- 
three,  and  he  was  inaugurated  March  4,  1837. 
The  business  of  the  country  was  in  a  depresseil 
state  daring  most  of  his  administration,  and 
his  political  opponcuts,  unfairly  holding  him 
responsible  for  the  grievance,  accomplished  his 
defeat  at  the  next  Presidential  election.  When 
his  name  was  proposed  at  the  Dninocrutio  nom- 
inating convention  at  Baltimore  in  1844  as  a 
candidate  for  the  Presidency,  it  was  rejected, 
because  Mr.  Van  Buren  wns  opiM>8ed  to  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas  to  the  Union.  In  1848,  when 
the  Democruta  had  nominated  General  Cuss  to 
please  the  slaveholders,  the  friends  of  Mr.  Van 
Buren,  in  convention  at  Utica,  adopting  as  their 
political  creed  a  phase  of  anti-slavery,  nominat- 
ed him  aa  a  '^  free-soil "  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency, with  Charles  Francis  Adams,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, for  Vice-President.  In  accepting  the 
nomination,  Mr.  Van  Buren  declared  his  full  as- 
sent to  tlie  anti-slavery  principles  of  the  plat- 
form. The  convention  declare<l  that  Congress 
had  *'  no  more  power  to  make  a  slave  than  to 
make  a  king,''  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
national  government  to  relieve  itself  of  *' all  re- 
sponsibility for  the  existence  or  continuance  of 
slavery  wherever  the  government  iK)8se88e<l  con- 
stitutional authority  to  legislate  on  that  sub- 
ject." General  Taylor,  candidate  of  the  Whigs, 
was  elected.  Mr.  Van  Buren  made  a  tour  in 
Europe  (1855-65).  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War  he  took  decided  ground  against  the  ene- 
mies of  the  government. 

Van  Buren'a  Cabinet:  John  Forsyth,  of 
Georgia,  Secretary  of  State ;  Levi  Wootlbury, 
of  New  Hampshire,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ; 
Joel  R.  Poinsett,  of  South  Carolina,  Secretary 
of  War ;  Mahlon  Dickerson,  of  New  Jersey,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy ;  Amos  Kendall,  of  Ken- 
tucky, Postmaster  -  general ;  and  Benjamin  F. 
Butler,  of  New  York,  Attorney-general.  These 
gentlemen  were  all  members  of  President  Jack- 
son's cabinet  excepting  Mr.  Poinsett.  The  lat- 
ter succeeded  General  Lewis  Cass,  who,  in  1836, 
hud  been  sent  as  United  States  Minister  to 
France. 

Van  Cleve,  Horatio  Phillips,  was  boni  at 
Princeton,  N.  J.,  Nov.  23, 1809,  and  graduate  at 
West  Point  in  IKU,  but  left  the  army  in  1839. 
He  was  employed  in  civil-engineering  aud  agri- 
culture in  Michigan  and  Minnesota  until  the 
breaking-out  of  the  Civil  War  in  1861,  when  he 
became  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  Minnesota  vol- 
unteers. He  commanded  these  in  the  battle  of 
Mill  Spring  (which  see)  in  January,  1862;  and 
for  his  gallant  coudnct  there  he  was  made  a 
brigadier-general  in  March.  He  commanded  a 
brigade  in  Crittenden's  division  in  northern 
Mississippi  aud  Alabama ;  and  when  that  oflScer 
was  promoted  (Oct.  1,  1862)  General  Van  Cleve 
took  command  of  the  division,  with  which  he 
did  excellent  service  in  the  battle  of  Stone's 
River,  where  he  was  wounded.  In  September, 
1863,  he  performed  gooil  service  in  northern 
Georgia,  particularly  in  the  battle  of  Chicka- 
niauga.  From  1863  to  1865  he  was  in  command 
at  Murfreesborough,  and  in  January,  1866,  was 


made  AcUutant- general  of  the  State  of  Min- 
nesota. 

Van  Cortlandt,  Priup,  was  bom  in  New 
York,  Sept.  1,  1749;  dietl  Nov.  5, 1831.  At  the 
age  of  nineteen  years  he  became  a  land-sur- 
veyor, but  when  the  war  for  independence  be- 
gan he  entered  the  militai-y  service  as  lieuten- 
ant-colonel. His  Tory  relatives  had  tried  to 
dissuade  him  frem  this  step,  aud  Governor  Try- 
on  sent  him  a  conimissiou  as  colonel  of  militia, 
which  he  destroyed.  In  1776  he  was  made  colonel 
of  the  Second  New  York  Regiment,  with  which  he 
fought  at  Bemis*s  Heights  and  Saratoga  (which 
see).  In  the  winter  of  1778  he  was  sent  to  pro- 
tect the  New  York  frontiers  against  the  Indians 
under  Brant.  Colonel  Van  Cortlandt  was  a 
member  of  the  court  that  tried  General  Arnold 
for  improper  conduct  at  Philadelphia,  aud  was 
in  favor  of  cashiering  him.  '^  Ha<l  all  the  court," 
wrote  Van  Cortlandt  in  his  diary, ''  known  Ar- 
nold's former  conduct  as  well  as  myself,  he 
would  have  been  dismiHsed  the  service."  In 
1780  Colonel  Van  Cortlandt  commanded  a  regi- 
ment under  Lafayette ;  was  with  him  in  Vir- 
ginia ;  and  for  his  gallant  conduct  at  Y'orktown 
was  promoted  to  brigadier -general.  At  the 
close  of  the  war  he  retired  to  the  Manor  House 
at  Croton.  From  1788  to  1790  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  New  York  Legislature,  and  of  the 
state  convention  that  adopted  the  national 
Constitution.  He  was  United  States  Senator 
from  1791  to  1794,  and  member  of  Congress  from 
1793  to  1809.  Lafayette  was  accompauied  by 
General  Van  Cortlandt  in  his  tour  through  the 
United  States  in  1824-25. 

Van  Ckirtlandt;  Pirrre,  was  bom  on  the 
Van  Cortlandt  Manor, Westchester  County, N.Y., 
Jan.  10, 1721 ;  died  at  the  Manor  House,  May  1, 
1814.  He  was  a  member  of  the  First  Proviu- 
cial  Congress  of  New  York.  He  was  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  and  was  ex- 
ceedingly active  in  the  patriot  cause.  Through- 
out the  Revolution  he  api^ears  to  have  been  the 
principal  administrator  of  the  government  of 
New  York;  and  so  obnoxious  was  he  to  the 
British  government  that  it  set  a  bounty  on  his 
head.  He  was  the  first  Lieutenant-governor 
of  the  State  of  New  Y^ork  (George  Cliutou  was 
the  first  govemor),  and  held  that  iioeition  by 
ra-electiou  while  Clinton  remained  in  office — 
eighteen  years.  He  had  been  one  of  the  com- 
mittee that  framed  the  constitution  of  the  State 
of  New  York  in  1777. 

Vancouver,  George,  an  English  navigator, 
was  born  about  1758;  died  near  London,  May 
10, 1798.  He  accompanied  Captain  Cook  in  his 
last  two  voyages.  In  1790  he  was  made  master 
in  the  royal  navy,  and  was  sent  out  in  command 
of  the  Discorery  to  ascertain  whether  in  North 
America,  between  north  latitudes  30°  and  60"", 
there  was  any  interior  sea  or  water  communi- 
cation between  the  known  gulfs  of  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Pacific  oceans.  He  sailed  from  Eng- 
land in  April,  1791,  and  in  the  spring  of  1792 
crossed  from  the  Sandwich  Islands  to  the  Ameri- 
can coast,  when  Nootka  was  surrendered  by  tlie 
Spanianls  in  accordance  with  previous  arrange- 
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ments.  He  did  not  find  the  songlit-for  waters, 
and  roturned  to  Londou,  late  iu  1795,  with  shat* 
tered  health.  His  name  was  given  to  a  large 
island  on  the  western  coast  of  America.  He 
devoted  himself  to  the  arrangement  of  his  man- 
uscripts for  puhlication,  and  his  voyages,  pnh- 
lished  in  three  volumes  after  his  death,  were 
edited  by  his  brother. 

VanderbUt;  Cornklius,  was  born  near  Sta- 
pleton,  Staton  Island,  N.  Y.,  May  27,  1794 ;  died 
in  New  York  city,  Jan.  4, 1877.  Spurning  edu- 
cation, at  the  ago  of  sixteen  years  he  managed, 
with  his  mother's  assistance,  to  buy  a  small 
boat,  with  which  he  carried  passengers  and 
"  truck  "  between  Staten  Island  and  New  York. 
At  eighteen  he  owned  two  boats,  aud  was  cap- 
tain of  a  third.  Prosperity  constantly  attend- 
ed him.  He  married  at  nineteen,  and  when  he 
was  twenty-three  he  was  worth  |9000  and  out 
of  debt.  Then  he  settled  in  New  York,  where 
he  bought  vessels  of  various  kinds ;  and  in  1817 
he  assisted  in  building  the  first  steamboat  that 
plied  between  New  York  and  New  Brunswick, 
of  which  he  was  captain,  with  a  salary  of  $1000 
a  year.  He  commanded  a  finer  boat  in  1818, 
his  wife  at  the  same  time  keeping  a  hotel  at 
New  Brunswick.  He  soon  liad  full  control  of 
that  steamboat  line,  aud  in  1827  he  made  $40,000 
a  year  profit.  He  started  steamboats  in  various 
waters  —  the  Hudson,  the  Delawaix),  Long  Isl- 
and Sound,  etc.,  everywhere  seeking  to  have  a 
monopoly  of  the  business  and  profits.  His 
wealth  greatly  incrensed.  He  engaged  in  es- 
tablishing steamboat  and  other  connection  be- 
tween New  York  aud  California.  After  1848  he 
fought  opposition  vigorously  and  triumphed. 
In  1856  he  received  a  large  subsidy  for  with- 
drawing his  transit  line ;  and  in  1861  he  pre- 
sented to  the  government  of  the  United  States 
the  Vanderbiltf  a  steam-vessel  that  cost  $800,000, 
for  the  suppression  of  the  great  insurrection. 
During  his  steamship  career  he  owned  twenty- 
one  steamships,  eleven  of  which  he  built;  and, 
with  steamboats,  his  entire  fleet  numbered  six- 
ty-six. For  many  yeara  he  was  popularly  called 
"  Commodore."  When  he  abandoned  the  water 
in  1864  his  accumulations  were  estimated  at 
$40,000,000.  So  early  as  1844  he  had  become 
interested  in  railroads ;  now  he  turned  his  cap- 
ital and  bis  energies  in  that  direction.  He  ob- 
tained control  of  one  railroad  after  another; 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  his  various  roads 
covered  lines  more  than  two  thousand  miles  in 
extent,  and,  under  one  management,  represent- 
ed an  aggregate  capital  of  $150,000,000,  of  which 
Vauderbilt  and  his  family  owned  fully  one  half. 
His  entire  property  at  his  death  was  estimated 
in  value  at  nearly  $100,000,000,  nearly  all  of 
which  he  bequeathed  to  his  son  William  H, 
that  the  great  railroad  enterprise  might  go  on 
aa  a  unit  and  increase.  In  1853  Mr.  Vauderbilt 
went  to  Europe  in  his  steam  yacht  Xorth  StaVy 
and  the  same  year  he  gave  $500,000  to  a  uni- 
versity of  the  Metho<list  Episcopal  Chnrch  at 
Nashville,  which  is  called  '*  Vauderbilt  Univer- 
sity.'* He  afterwards  increased  the  gift  to 
$700,000,  $300,000  of  which  is  to  remain  as  a 
permanent  invested  sum. 


Van  der  Lyn,  John,  painter,  was  born  at 
Kingston,  N.  Y.,  in  October,  1776;  died  there, 
Sept.  23, 1852.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  years  he 
received  instructions  in  painting  from  Gilbert 
Stuart,  aud  in  1796,  through  the  aid  of  Aaron 
Burr,  he  went  to  Paris,  and  studied  there  five 
years.  He  returned,  but  went  to  Europe  again, 
where  he  resided  twelve  years  (from  1803  to 
1815).  There  he  paiuted  a  large  picture  of 
*'  Marius  seated  amid  the  Ruins  of  Carthage,'' 
for  which  he  won  the  gold  medal  at  the  Louvre 
in  1808,  and  high  commendation  from  Napoleon. 
On  his  return  to  America  he  painted  portraits 
of  distinguished  citizens,  and  introduced  the 
panoramic  method  of  exhibiting  pictures.  In 
1832  he  was  commissioned  to  paint  a  full-length 
portrait  of  Washington  for  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; aud  in  1839  he  painted  for  one  of 
the  panels  of  the  Rotunda  of  the  Capitol  *^The 
Landing  of  Columbus." 

Van  Dom,  Earl,  was  bom  in  Missonri  in 
1821 ;  died  at  Spring  Hill,  Teun.,  May  8,  1863. 
He  graduated  at  West  Point  iu  1842,  and  served 
in  the  war  agaiust  Mexico.  A  zealous  pro- 
slavery  advocate,  he  was  among  the  first  to 
leave  his  flag  and  join  the  insurgents,  taking  a 
command  of  Texas  volunteers.  He  received  in 
Texas  the  surrender  of  a  portion  of  the  United 
States  soldiers  betrayed  by  General  Twiggs. 
Made  a  Confederate  major-general,  he  took  com- 
mand of  the  trans-Mississippi  district  in  Janu- 
ary, 1862,  and  was  defeated  at  Pea  Ridge  (which 
see)  in  Mareh.  He  wa«  afterwards  defeated  at 
Corinth,  and  superseded  by  Pembertou.  De- 
feated at  Frauklin  (which  see),  he  was  not  long 
afterwards  shot  by  Dr.  Peters,  whose  wife,  it 
was  alleged,  he  had  dishonored. 

Van  Dom  in  Texas.  Major  Earl  Van  Dom^ 
who  had  deserted  his  flag,  was  commissioned 
colonel  by  Jefierson  Davis,  and  appeared  in 
Texas  in  April,  1861,  to  secure  for  the  use  of  the 
insurgent  army,  by  persuasion  or  force,  the  rem- 
nant of  the  forces  betrayed  by  Twiggs.  (See 
Twiggs f  David  E.,  Treacherom  Conduct  of. )  Vau 
Dorn  was  a  brave  aud  dashing  officer.  He  held 
out  to  them  brilliant  promises,  and  persuasions 
of  every  kind  were  brought  to  bear  upon  them, 
but  in  vain.  At  that  time  seven  companies, 
under  Major  Sibley,  were  at  Matagorda  Bay, 
preparing  to  embark  for  the  North  on  the  Star 
of  the  JVest,  under  convoy  of  the  gunboat  Mo- 
hawk. These  vessels  did  not  make  their  appear- 
ance, and  Sibley  embarked  on  two  lighters  for 
Tampico,  Mexico.  Lack  of  coal  and  provisions 
compelled  him  to  turn  back.  Again  sailing,  a 
heavy  gale  compelled  him  to  anchor  within 
the  bay.  During  a  very  dark  night  that  en- 
sued, four  vessels,  with  1500  Texaus  under  Van 
Dorn,  oame  into  the  bay,  and  the  next  morning 
captured  Sibley  and  his  whole  command.  At 
about  the  same  time  a  party  of  volunteers  from 
Galveston  captured  the  Star  of  the  We8t  (April 
17),  with  all  her  stores — ^20,000  rations.  On  the 
23d  Colonel  Waite  and  all  his  officers,  on  duty 
at  San  Antonio,  were  made  prisoners;  so  also 
were  seven  companies  under  Colonel  Reese,  who 
were  making  their  way  towards  the  coast,  by 
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1500  men  nndei  Van  Doni.  These  were  all 
the  National  troops  remaining  in  Texas,  which 
Twiggs  had  surrendered.  They  were  kept  pris- 
oners a  while,  and,  after  being  compelled  to  give 
their  parole  not  to  bear  arms  against  the  insur- 
gents, embarked  for  New  York. 

Vane,  Sir  Henry,  was  bom  at  Hadlow, 
Kent,  Eng.,  in  1612;  executed  on  Tower  Hill, 
London,  June  14, 1662.  He  was  a  son  of  Sir 
Henry,  Secretary  of  State  under  kings  James 
and  Charles  1.  In  very  early  life  he  refused  to 
take  the  oath  of  supremacy,  became  a  Puritan 
and  a  Republican,  came  to  BoHton  in  1635  (Oct. 
:J),  at  the  age  of  twenty-four  years,  and  was  al- 
most immediately  chosen  govenior.  His  was  a 
stormy  administration,  for  it  was  agitated  by 
the  "  Hutchinson  ControverKy."  (See  Hutchin- 
sonj  Anne.)  Vane  was  enlightened  and  tolerant. 
He  abhoiTcd  bigotry  in  every  form,  warmly  de- 
fended the  inviolability  of  the  rights  of  con- 
science and  the  exemption  of  religion  from  all 
control  by  the  civil  authorities,  and  had  no  sym- 
pathy with  the  attacks  of  the  clergy  upon  Mi-h. 
Hutchinson.  Winthrop,  whom  he  had  super- 
seded ns  governor  of  Massachusetts,  led  a  sti*ong 
opposition  to  him,  and  the  next  year  he  was  de- 
feated as  a  candidate  for  re-election,  but  became 
a  member  of  the  General  Court.  Late  in  the 
summer  of  1637  he  sailed  for  England,  was  elect- 
ed to  Parliament,  became  one  of  the  treasurers 
of  the  navy,  and  in  1640  was  knighted.  In  the 
Long  Parliament  he  was  a  member,  and  a  strong 
opponent  of  royalty.  He  was  the  principal 
mover  of  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  and 
in  164^  was  a  leader  of  the  minority  in  Parlia- 
ment which  favored  the  rejection  of  terms  of 
settlement  offered  by  the  king.  In  1649  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Council  of  State,  and  had  al- 
most exclusive  direction  of  the  navy.  Ho  was 
then  considered  one  of  the  foremost  men  in  the 
nation,  and  Milton  wrote  a  fine  sonnet  in  bis 
praise.  He  and  Cromwell  were  brought  in  con- 
flict by  the  forcible  dissolution  of  the  Long  Par- 
liament by  the  latter.  Vane  was  leader  of  the 
Rebellion  Parliament  in  1659.  When  Charles  II. 
ascended  the  thnme.  Vane,  considere<l  one  of  the 
worst  enemies  of  his  beheaded  father,  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower  in  1662,  and  soon  afterwards 
executed.  Sir  Henry  Vane  was  chiefly  instru- 
mental in  procuring  the  first  charter  for  Rhode 
Island. 

Van  Home's  Defeat  The  untiring  Govern- 
or Meigs  sent  Captain  Brush  with  men,  cattle, 
l^rovisions,  and  a  mail  for  HulFs  army.  At  the 
River  Raisin  (now  Monroe,  Mich.),  Brush  sent 
word  to  Hull  that  he  had  information  that  a 
body  of  Indians  under  Tecumtha  was  lying  in 
wait  for  him  near  Brownstown,  at  the  month  of 
the  Huron  River,  twenty-five  miles  below  De- 
troit, and  he  asked  the  general  to  send  down  a 
detachment  of  soldiers  as  an  escort.  Hull  or- 
dered Major  Thomas  B.  Van  Home,  of  Colonel 
Findlay's  regiment,  with  two  hundred  men,  to 
Join  Brush,  and  e-scort  him  and  his  treasures  to 
headquarters.  The  major  crossed  the  Detroit 
from  Hull's  forces  in  Canada  Aug.  4, 1812.  On 
the  morning  of  the  5th,  while  the  detachment 


was  moving  cautiously,  Van  Home  was  told  by 
a  Frenchman  that  several  hundred  Indians  lay 
in  ambush  near  Brownstown.  Accastomed  to 
alarmists,  he  did  not  believe  the  story,  and 
pushed  forward  his  men  in  two  columns,  when 
they  were  fired  upon  from  both  sides  by  Indians 
concealed  in  the  thickets  and  woods.  The  at- 
tack was  sudden,  sharp,  and  deadly,  and  the 
troops  were  thrown  into  confusion.  Apprehen- 
sive that  he  might  be  surrounded,  Van  Home 
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ordered  a  retreat.  The  Indians  pursued,  and  a 
running  fight  was  kept  up  for  some  diht^iuce, 
the  Americans  frequently  turning  upon  the  sav- 
age foe  and  giving  them  deadly  volleys.  The 
mail  caiTJod  by  the  Americans  was  lost,  and  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  British  at  Fort  Maiden,  by 
which  most  valuable  information  concerning  the 
army  under  Hull  was  revealed,  for  officers  and 
soldiers  had  written  freely  to  their  friends  at 
home.  The  Americans  lost  seventeen  killed  and 
several  wounded,  who  were  left  behind. 

Van  Rensselaer,  Hrnry  Kilxjan,  was  bom 
near  Albany  in  1744 ;  died  at  Greenbush,  N.  Y., 
Sept.  9, 1816.  He  commanded  a  regiment  in  the 
old  war  for  independence,  and  was  wounded  in 
the  battle  of  Saratoga  (which  see).  He  was  af- 
terwards a  general  of  militia.  In  July,  1777,  at 
about  the  time  of  the  retreat  of  the  American 
army  from  Ticonderoga  before  Burgoyne,  he 
was  attacked  by  a  large  British  foroe  near  Fort 
Anne.  He  made  stout  resistance ;  but,  hearing 
of  the  evacuation  of  Ticonderoga,  he  fell  back 
towards  Fort  Edward.  In  that  encounter  he 
received  a  bullet  in  his  thigh,  which  was  not 
extracted  until  after  his  death.  It  is  preserved 
by  his  family. 

Van  Renaaelaer,  Solomon,  was  born  in  Rens- 
selaer County,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  6, 1774 ;  died  at  Alba- 
ny, N.  Y.,  April  23, 1852.  He  was  a  son  of  Henry 
Killian.  He  entered  the  military  service  as  cor- 
net of  cavalry  in  1792,  and  in  the  battle  of  Fall- 
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en  Timbers  (whicb  see),  fought  by  Wayne  (Aug. 
20,  1794),  was  shot  through  the  lungs.  From 
1801  to  1810  he  was  adjutant-general  of  the  New 
York  militia.    He  was  lieutenant-colouel  of  vol- 
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nnteers  of  New  York  in  1812,  and  commanded 
the  troops  that  attacked  those  of  the  British  at 
Qneenntown,  Oct.  13  of  that  year.  At  the  land- 
ing-place he  received  four  wounds,  and  had  to 
be  caiTied  back  to  Lewiston,  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Niagara  River.  From  1819  to  1822  he  was  a 
member  of  Congress,  and  from  1822  until  1839 
postmaster  at  Albany.  He  pnblished  a  Narra- 
Hve  of  the  Affair  at  Queenstoxcn  in  1836. 

Van  Rensselaer,  Stephen,  LL.D.,  the  last 
of  the  patroons  (whicli  see),  was  born  in  New 
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York,  Nov.  1, 1764 ;  died  at  Albany,  Jan.  26, 1839. 
He  was  the  fifth  iu  lineal  descent  from  Killian, 


the  first  patroon.  His  mother  was  a  danghter 
of  Philip  Livingston.  He  married  a  daughter 
of  General  Philip  Schuyler  in  1783.  In  1789  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Legislature,  and  State  Sen- 
ator from  1790  to  1795.  From  1795  to  1801  he 
was  lieutenant-governor.  He  presided  over  the 
Constitutional  Convention  in  1801,  and  in  1810- 
11  was  one  of  the  commissioners  to  ascertain 
the  feasibility  of  a  canal  to  connect  the  waters 
of  the  Lakes  with  the  Hudson.  From  1816  until 
his  death  he  was  one  of  the  canal  commission- 
ers, and  for  fitlfceeu  years  president  of  the  board. 
In  1801  he  commanded  the  state  cavalry,  with 
the  rank  of  major-general ;  and  when  the  War 
of  1812-15  broke  out  was  chief  of  the  New  York 
state  militia.  (See  Queenstowrif  Battle  at,)  In  1819 
he  was  elected  a  regent  of  the  State  University, 
and  afterwards  its  chancellor.  In  1820  he  was 
presi<lent  of  the  State  Agricultural  Board,  a 
member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  in 
1821,  and  of  Congress  from  1823  to  1829.  At  his 
expense,  and  under  his  direction,  a  geological 
survey  of  New  York  was  made  in  1821-23.  In 
1824  iie  established  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  a  scientific 
school  for  the  instruction  of  teachers,  which 
was  incorporated  in  1826  as  "The  Rensselaer 
Institute.^'  Y'ale  College  conferi-ed  on  him  the 
honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  in  1825. 

Van  Schaack,  Peter,  was  one  of  the  most 
eminent  citizens  of  the  state  of  New  York.  His 
ancestors  were  from  Holland,  and  settled  at  an 
early  period  at  Kinderhook,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y., 
where  he  was  born  in  March,  1747,  and  died 
Sept.  17, 1832.  Mr.  Van  Schaack  was  educated 
at  King*s  (now  Columbia)  College,  in  the  city 
of  Now  York,  and  had  the  reputation  of  being  a 
most  accomplished  classical  scholar.  While  in 
college  he  married  Elizabeth  Crnger ;  and  choos- 
ing the  law  as  a  profession,  entered  the  office  of 
Mr.  Sylvester,  in  Albany,  concluding  his  studies 
with  the  eminent  William  Smith,  in  New  York. 
Soon  rising  to  eminence  in  his  profession,  he 
was  appoiuted,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six  years, 
sole  reviser  of  the  colonial  statutes.  When  the 
war  for  independence  broke  out  he  was  one  of 
the  New  York  Committee  of  Correspondence; 
but  when  the  question,  Shall  the  American  col- 
onies take  up  arms  against  Great  Britain  f  had 
to  be  answered  by  every  American  citizen,  his 
voice  was  in  the  negative,  and  during  the  war 
that  ensued  Mr.  Van  Schaack  was  a  conscien- 
tious loyalist,  but  assumed  the  position  of  stiict 
neutrality.  He  did  not  escape  persecution,  for 
suspicion  was  everywhere  keen-scented.  The 
Committee  on  Conspiracies  at  Albany  summoned 
him  hefore  them  (June,  1777),  and  required  him 
to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Continen- 
tal Congress.  He  refused,  and  was  ordered  to 
Boston  within  ten  days.  From  that  time  he 
was  constantly  restrained ;  and  when  he  asked 
the  privilege  of  taking  his  wife,  who  was  dying 
with  consumption,  to  New  York,  it  was  refused. 
She  died,  and  he  was  banished  from  his  native 
country  in  October,  1778,  when  he  went  to  Eng- 
land, and  remained  there  until  the  summer  of 
1785 — almost  seven  years — when  he  returned 
home,  and  was  received  with  open  arms  by  men 
of  all  parties.     While  in  England  he  had  asso- 
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dated  with  the  most  distingnisbed  men  of  the 
realm,  who  regarde<l  him  as  oue  of  the  brightest 
Americans  among  them,  for  bis  scholarship,  le- 
gal attaiDDieuts,  and  rare  social  qualities  were 
remarkable.  These  made  his  mansion  at  Kin- 
derhook  (yet  standing)  the  resort  of  some  of  the 
most  eminent  men  of  our  laud,  and  his  society 
was  sought  after  continually  as  a  boon.  In 
early  life  Mr.  Van  Schaack  lost  the  sight  of  one 
of  his  eyes,  and  he  suffered  many  afflictions  with 
great  fortitude. 

Van  Schaiok,  Goosrn,  was  bom  at  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  ill  1737 ;  died  July  4, 1789.  He  served  in 
the  French  and  Indian  War,  taking  part  in  the 
expeditions  against  Ticouderoga,  Ciown  Point, 
Fort  Frontenac,  and  Niagara  (175&-09),  and  was 
migor  iu  Colonel  Johnson's  regiment  in  1759. 
On  the  breaking-out  of  the  Revolution  he  was 
made  colonel  of  the  Second  New  York  Regiment, 
and  late  in  1776  was  in  command  of  a  battalion 
sent  to  the  vicinity  of  Cherry  Valley  to  protect 
the  inhabitants  against  Brant  and  his  followers, 
in  which  work  he  was  vigilant  and  active.  In 
the  battle  of  Monmouth  lie  w^as  a  brigadier  un- 
der Lord  Stirling.  In  the  spring  of  1779  he  was 
sent  by  Washington  to  destroy  the  settlement 
of  the  Onoudiiga  Indians,  for  the  performance 
of  which  service  Congress  gave  him  its  thanks. 
He  was  made  brigadier-general  by  brevet,  Oct. 
10, 1783.  (See  Brevet)  Van  Schaick  was  a  rigid 
disciplinarian,  and  his  regiment  one  of  the  best 
in  the  service. 

Van  Twiller,  Woiitrr  (or  Walter),  was  a 
resident  of  Nieuwkerk,  in  Hidland,  and  in  1623 
was  chosen  to  succeed  Peter  Minn  its  as  govern- 
or of  Now  Netherlaud.  He  was  one  of  the  clerks 
in  the  West  India  Company's  warehouse  at  Am- 
sterdam, and  had  married  a  niece  of  Killian  van 
Rensselaer,  the  wealthiest  of  the  newly  created 
patroons.  Van  Rensselaer  had  eniplo3^ed  him  to 
ship  cattle  to  his  domain  on  Hudson's  River,  and 
it  was  probably  his  interest  to  have  this  agent  in 
New  Nethcrland;  so,  through  his  influence,  the 
incompetent  Van  T wilier  was  appointed  direct- 
or-general of  the  colony.  He  was  inexperience<l 
in  the  art  of  government,  slow  in  speech,  incom- 
petent to  decide,  narrow-minded,  and  iiTesolute. 
He  was  called  by  a  satirist  **  Walter  the  Donbt- 
er.^'  Washington  Irving,  in  his  broad  caricature 
of  him,  says,  '^  His  habits  were  as  regular  as  his 
person.  He  daily  took  his  four  stated  meals,  ap- 
propriating exactly  an  hour  to  each ;  he  smoked 
and  doubted  eight  hours,  and  he  slept  the  remain- 
ing twelve  of  the  four-and-twenty."  He  knew 
the  details  of  the  counting-room  routine,  but 
nothing  of  men  or  the  affairs  of  state.  He  even 
came  into  collision  with  abler  men  in  the  colony. 
In  the  company's  armed  ship  Southerg,  with  oue 
hundred  and  four  soldiers,  he  sailed  for  Man- 
hattan. With  him  also  came  Evart  Bogart  (or 
Everardns  Bogardns),  the  tirat  clergyman  sent 
to  New  Netherland,  and  Adam  Roelandsen, 
schoolmaster.  The  chief  business  of  Van  Twil- 
ler's  administration  appears  to  have  been  to 
maintain  and  extend  the  commercial  operations 
of  his  principals,  the  West  India  Company.  He 
repaired  Fort  Amsterdam,  erected  a  guard-house 


and  barracks,  and  bnilt  expensive  windmills; 
but  the  latter  were  so  near  the  fort  that  their 
wings  frequently  missed  the  wind.     Buildings 
were  erected  for  officers  and  other  employees, 
and  several  iu  various  parts  of  the  province. 
Of  this  extravagance  complaint  was  made,  and 
Vau  Twiller's  shortcomings  were  severely  de- 
nounced by  Dominie  Bogardns,  who,  iu  a  letter 
to  him^  called  him  a  ''child  of  the  devil,"  and 
threatened  him  with  "such  a  shake  from  the 
pulpit '^  on  the  following  Sunday  "aa  would 
make  him  shudder.''     His  administration  was 
so  much  complained  of  in  Holland  that  he  was 
'  recalled  in  1637.     He  left  the  colony  in  a  sorry 
:  condition,  but  with  an  ample  private  estate. 
'  Van  Rensselaer  seems  to  have  had  confidence  in 
!  Van  T wilier,  fur  he  made  him  executor  of  his 
lust  will  and  testament.     In  a  controversy.  Van 
Twiller  took  sides  agninst  the  West  India  Coni- 
pany^and  vilified  the  administration  of  Stnyve- 
sant.    The  company  were  indignant,  and  spoke 
I  of  Van  Twiller  as  an  ungrateful  man  who  had 
I ''  socked  his  wealth  from  the  breasts  of  the  coui- 
'  pany  which  he  now  abuses.'' 

I  Vaiick,  Richard,  was  born  at  Hackensack, 
N.  J.,  March  25, 1753;  died  iu  Jersey  City,  Jnly 
30, 1831.  He  was  a  lawyer  in  the  city  of  New 
York  when  the  war  for  independence  began, 
and  he  entered  the  service  as  captiiiu  in  McDou- 
gall's  regiment.  Soon  afterwards  be  became 
General  Schuyler's  military  secretary,  and  re- 
mained so  until  that  officer  was  supeiveded  by 
Gates  in  the  summer  of  1777,  contiuuing  with 
the  army,  with  the  rank  of  colonel,  until  the 
capture  of  Burgoyne.  Varick  was  insiiector- 
general  at  W^est  Point  until  after  Arnold's  trea- 
son, when  he  became  a  member  of  Washington's 
military  family,  acting  as  his  recording  secre- 
tary until  near  the  close  of  the  Revolntion. 
When  the  British  evacuated  the  city  of  New 
York  (Nov.  25,1783)  Colonel  Varick  was  made 
reconler  there,  and  held  the  office  until  1789, 
when  he  became  attorney -general  of  the  state. 
Afterwards  he  was  elected  mayor  of  New  York, 
and  held  that  office  until  1801.  He  and  Samuel 
Jones  were  appointed  (1786)  to  revise  the  laws 
of  the  state  of  New  York,  and  iu  1787  he  was 
speaker  of  the  Assembly.  Colonel  Varick  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  American  Bible  Soci- 
ety. In  person  he  was  over  six  feet  iu  height, 
and  of  imposing  presence. 

Vammn,  James  Mitchell,  was  bom  at  Dra- 
cut,  Mass.,  iu  1749;  died  at  Marietta,  O.,  Jan.  10, 
1789.  He  graduated  at  Rhode  Island  College 
(Brown  University)  in  1769,  and  became  an  em- 
inent lawyer  in  East  Greenwich,  R.  I.  In  1774 
he  was  commander  of  the  '*  Kentish  Guards," 
from  the  ranks  of  which  came  Greneral  Greene 
and  about  thirty  other  officers  of  the  Revoln- 
tion. He  was  made  colonel  of  the  First  Rhoile 
Island  Regiment  in  January,  1775,  and  soon  af- 
terwards entered  the  Continental  army,  becom- 
ing brigadier -general  in  February,  1777.  He 
w;is  at  Red  Bank  ( which  see),  in  command  of 
all  the  trooiiB  on  the  Jersey  side  of  the  Dela- 
ware, when  the  British  took  Philadelphia ;  and 
it  was  under  his  direction  that  Major  Thayer 
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(t^hich  Bee)  made  his  gaUant  defence  of  Fort  Mif- 
flin. General  Varnnm  was  at  Valley  Forge  the 
following  winter;  took  part  in  the  battle  of 
Monmouth  (Jane  28,  1778) ;  joined  Snllivan  in 
his  expedition  to  Rhode  Island,  serving  under 
the  immediate  orders  of  Lafayette,  and  resigned 
in  1779,  when  he  was  chosen  major-general  of 
militia,  which  office  he  held  until  his  death.  In 
the  Continental  Congress  (1780-82  and  1786-87) 
he  was  very  active,  and  an  eloquent  speaker. 
Appointed  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
Northwest  Territory,  he  removed  to  Marietta  in 
June,  1788,  and  held  the  office  until  his  death. 

Vaxnum,  Joseph  Bradley,  brother  of  James 
M.,  was  bom  at  Dracut,  Mass.,  in  1750 ;  died 
there,  Sept.  11, 1821.  He  was  an  active  patriot 
during  the  Be  volution,  both  in  the  council  aud  in 
the  field ;  was  member  of  Cougress  from  1795  to 
1811,speaker  of  the  Tenth  and  the  Eleventh  Con- 
gress, and  United  States  Senator  from  1811  to 
1817.  Mr.  Yamum  had  been  made  major-gen- 
eral of  militia  at  an  early  day,  and  at  the  time 
of  his  death  was  the  oldest  officer  of  that  rank 
in  Massachusetts,  aud  also  senior  member  of  the 
United  States  Senate. 

Vanma,  The.  In  the  naval  battle  on  the 
Mississippi  (which  see)  below  New  Orleans,  the 
chief  efforts  of  the  Confederate  gunboats  seemed 
to  be  directed  against  the  Cayuga,  Captain  Bai- 
ley, and  the  Faruita,  Captaid  Boggs  (which  see). 


CAPTAIN  BOOGS. 

The  Ckiyuga  had  compelled  three  of  the  Confed- 
erate gunboats  to  surrender  to  her,  and  was 
fighting  desperately,  when  the  Varuna  rushed 
into  the  thickest  of  the  battle  to  rescue  her. 
Then  the  Varuna  became  the  chief  object  of  the 
wrath  of  the  Con  federates.  "  Immediately  after 
passing  the  forts,"  reported  Captain  Boggs,  ''I 
found  myself  amid  a  nest  of  rebel  steamers.'' 
As  he  penetvat-ed  this  "  nest,"  he  poured  a  broad- 
side upon  each  vessel  as  he  passed.  The  first 
that  received  his  fire  appeared  to  be  crowded 
with  troops.  Her  boiler  was  exploded  by  a 
shot,  and  she  drifted  ashore.  Soon  afterwards 
the  Varuna  drove  three  other  vessels  ashore  in 
flames,  and  all  of  them  blew  up.  Very  soon  af- 
II.— 42 


terwards  she  was  fiercely  attacked  by  the ''  ram  " 
Oavemor  Moore,  commanded  by  Captain  Kenuon, 
formerly  of  the  United  States  Navy.  It  raked 
along  the  Varuna^s  port-gangway,  doing  consid- 
erable damage ;  but  Boggs  soon  drove  her  out 
of  action,  when  another  '*ram,"  its  beak  under 
water,  struck  the  Varuna  at  the  same  point. 
The  shots  of  the  latter  glanced  harmlessly  from 
the  armor  of  her  assailant.  The  "  ram  "  backed 
off  a  short  distance,  and,  darting  forward,  gave 
the  Varuna  another  blow  in  the  same  place, 
which  crnshed  in  her  side.  The  "  ram  "  became 
entangled,  and  was  drawn  nearly  to  the  side  of 
the  Varuna,  when  Boggs  gave  her  five  8-inch 
shells  abaft  her  armor  from  his  port-guns,  aud 
drove  her  ashore  in  flames.  Finding  his  own 
vessel  sinking,  he  ran  her  into  the  bank,  let  go 
her  anchor,  and  tied  her  bow  fast  to  the  trees. 
All  that  time  her  guns  were  at  work  crippling 
the  Moore,  and  did  not  cease  until  the  water  was 
over  the  guu-tnicks.  Then  he  got  his  wounded 
and  crew  safely  on  shore.  The  Moore  was  soon 
afterwards  set  on  fire  by  Eennon,  who  aban- 
doned her,  leaving  his  wounded  to  perish  in  the 
flames.  This  was  one  of  the  most  daring  ex- 
ploits of  the  war,  aud  received  great  applause. 

Vasques  De  Allyon,  Luke,  was  a  wealthy 
Spanish  colonist  in  Santo  Domingo,  who  owned 
extensive  mines  there.  Cruelty  had  almost  ex- 
terminated the  natives,  aud  Yasquez  sailed 
northward  in  two  ships,  in  1520,  in  search  of 
men  on  some  island,  to  make  them  slaves  to 
work  his  mines.  Entering  St.  Helen's  Sonnd, 
on  the  coast  of  South  Carolina,  by  accident,  he 
saw  with  delight  the  shores  swarming  with  won- 
der-struck natives,  who  believed  his  vessels  to 
be  sea-monsters.  When  the  Spaniards  landed, 
the  natives  fled  to  the  woods.  Two  of  them 
were  caught,  carried  on  board  of  the  ships,  feast- 
ed, dressed  in  gay  Spanish  costume,  and  sent 
back.  The  sachem  was  so  pleased  that  he  sent 
fifty  of  his  subjects  to  the  vessels  with  fruits, 
and  furnished  guides  to  the  Spaniards  in  their 
long  excursions  through  the  woods.  When  Yas- 
quez was  ready  to  leave,  he  invited  a  large  num- 
ber of  native  men  to  a  feast  on  board  his  ships. 
They  were  lured  below,  made  stupidly  drunk, 
and  were  carried  away  to  be  made  slaves  of. 
Many  of  them  died  from  starvation,  for  they  re- 
fused to  eat,  and  one  of  the  ships  foundered, 
and  perished  with  all  on  board.  The  remainder 
were  made  slaves  in  the  mines.  Yasquez  was 
rewarded  as  a  discoverer  of  new  lands  (see 
America,  DUcoverere  of),  and  made  governor  of 
Chicora,  as  the  natives  called  the  region  of  South 
Carolina.  With  three  ships  he  proceeded  to 
take  possession  of  the  territory  and  plant  a  col- 
ony. On  Beaufort  Island,  Port  Royal  Sound, 
they  began  to  build  a  town.  The  natives  seem- 
ed friendly,  and  very  soon  the  sachem  invited 
the  Spaniards  to  a  great  feast  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Corabahee  River.  About  two  hundred 
of  them  went.  It  lasted  three  days.  When 
the  Spaniards  were  all  asleep,  the  Indians  fell 
upon  and  murdered  the  whole  of  them.  Then 
they  attacked  the  builders  on  Beaufort.  Some 
of  the  Spaniards  escaped  to  their  ships,  and 
among  them  was  Yasquez,  mortally  wounded. 
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The  treachery  taught  the  Indians  by  the  Span- 
iards was  repeated  in  full  measure. 

Vaaaar  College  was  the  first  seminary  of 
learning  for  imparting  a  full  collegiate  educa- 
tion to  women  established  in  the  world.  It  was 
founded  by  Matthew  Vassar,  at  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y.y  in  1861,  who,  on  the  organization  of  a 
board  of  trustees  (Feb.  26,  1861),  presented  to 
them,  for  the  purpose  of  building  and  equip- 
ping a  college  for  women,  the  sunt  of  (408,000. 
The  college  edifice  was  erected  during  the  Civil 
War,  and  a  few  w^eeks  after  the  close  of  that 
war  a  faculty  was  chosen  (June,  1865).  The 
institution  was  opened  for  the  reception  of  stu- 
dents in  September  following,  when  nearly  three 
hundred  and  fifty  young  women  entered.  In 
1864  Mr.  Vassar  purchased  and  presented  to  the 
college  a  collection  of  oil  and  water-color  pict- 
ures for  its  art-gallery,  at  a  cost  of  |20,000,  iu- 
olnding  an  art-library  of  about  eight  thousand 
volumes.  Mr.  Vassar  died  in  1868,  leaving,  by 
his  will,  $50,000  as  a  "Lecture  Fund,"  $50,000 
as  an  "Auxiliary  Fund,"  and  $50,000  as  a  "Li- 
brary, Art,  and  Cabinet  Fund,"  the  income  of 
each  to  be  applied  to  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  intended — namely,  the  first-named  for  em- 
ploying lecturers,  the  second  for  aiding  merito- 
rious students  unable  to  pay  the  whole  expense 
of  a  collegiate  course,  and  the  third  for  the  en- 
largement of  the  library,  art-gallery,  and  cab- 
inets. He  also  bequeathed  $125,000  as  a  "  Re- 
pair Fund,"  to  meet  necessary  expenses  in  re- 
pairs of  and  additions  to  tbe  college  buildings. 
The  college  buildings  are  six  in  number,  the 
main  building  being  five  hundred  feet  in  length 
and  five  stories  in  height.  It  is  furnished  with 
an  excellent  observatory  and  a  museum  and  art 
department.  It  has  a  well-chosen  library  of 
about  ten  thousand  volumes,  and  every  depart- 
ment is  thoroughly  equipped  with  everything 
required.  The  college  edifice  stands  in  the 
midst  of  two  hundred  acres  of  fine  land,  on 
which  is  a  lake  used  for  boating  and  skating 
purposes,  which  is  fed  by  springs  of  pure  wa- 
ter, from  which  the  college  is  supplied  with 
more  than  twenty  thousand  gallons  a  day. 
From  the  start  Vassar  College  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  every  particular,  and  is  pronounced 
by  educators  at  home  and  abroad  as  a  model 
institution.  It  has  the  honor  of  being  the  pio- 
neer in  the  work  of  the  higher  education  of 
women. 

Vassar,  Matthew,  founder  of  Vassar  College 
for  the  higher  education  of  women,  was  born 
at  Norfolk,  Eng.,  April  29, 1792 ;  died  in  the  col- 
lege, at  Ponghkeepsie,  at  an  annual  meeting  of 
the  trustees,  June  23,  1868.  He  came  to  the 
United  States  with  his  father  in  1796,  when 
the  family  settled  on  a  small  farm  near  Pongh- 
keepsie, Duchess  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  established  a 
brewery  of  ale  in  a  small  way.  In  1812,  at  the 
age  of  twenty,  Matthew  began  the  business  at 
Ponghkeepsie,  and  by  this  and  other  enterprises 
he  accumulated  a  large  fortune.  In  declining 
life,  as  he  was  childless,  he  contemplated  the 
establishment  of  some  public  institution.  At  | 
the  snggestion  of  his  niece  (Miss  Booth),  a  sue-  j 


cessfnl  teacher  of  girla,  he  resolved  to  establidi 
a  college  for  yonug  women,  and  in  February, 
1861,  at  a  meeting  of  a  board  of  trnsteee  which 
he  had  chosen,  he  delivered  to  them  $408,000, 
for  the  founding  of  such  an  institution.  A  spa- 
cious buildiug  was  erected,  and  in  September, 
1865,  it  was  opened  with  a  full  faculty  and  over 
three  hundred  'students.  Other  gifts  to  the 
college  and  beqnesta  in  his  will  increased  the 
amount  to  over  $800,000.  It  was  the  first  insti- 
tution of  the  kind  ever  founded,  and  has  been 
always  flourishing.  Its  educational  apparatus, 
including  a  valuable  art -gallery  for  its  art 
schools,  is  very  perfect.  It  has  a  library  of 
about  ten  thousand  volumes,  and  the  land  at- 
tached to  the  college  comprises  about  two  hun- 
dred acres.  Its  site  is  about  two  miles  from 
Ponghkeepsie. 

VaudGpail,  Phiup  de  Rigand  (Marquis  de), 
had  been  a  brave  soldier  when,  in  1689,  he  was 
named  governor  of  Montreal,  under  Frontenac 
He  serve<l  in  an  expedition  against  the  Iroquois, 
and  also  in  defence  of  Quebeo  against  the  arma- 
ment under  Phipps,  in  1690.  Active  and  brave 
in  military  life,  he  was  made  governor  of  Cana- 
da in  1703,  and  remained  so  until  his  death,  Oct. 
10,  1725.  During  his  administration  he  gave 
the  English  colonies  infinite  trouble  by  inciting 
the  Indians  to  make  perpetual  forays  on  the 
frontier.  His  son,  Pierre  Francois,  who  inher- 
ited his  title  and  was  the  last  French  governor 
of  Canada,  was  bom  at  Quebec  in  1698,  and  died 
in  France,  1764.  He,  too,  was  a  soldier  in  the 
Fi'ench  army;  became  governor  of  Three  Rivers 
in  1733,  and  of  Louisiana  in  1743;  was  made 
govenior  of  Canada  in  1755,  but  was  regarded 
with  contempt  by  Montcalm,  whose  friends,  af- 
ter the  surrender  of  Montreal  and  the  return  of 
Vaudreuil  to  France,  made  charges  which  caused 
the  ex-governor's  imprisonment  in  the  Bastile. 
He  was  exonerated  from  all  blame  and  released, 
but  was  stripped  of  nearly  all  his  possessions. 

Vaugfaan,  Sir  John,  was  bom  in  1738 ;  died 
at  Martinique,  June  30, 1795.  He  ca,me  to  Amer- 
ica as  colonel  of  the  Fortieth  Regiment,  and 
served  on  the  staff  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton  as  brig- 
adier and  major-general.  In  January,  1777,  he 
was  made  major-general  in  the  British  army. 
In  the  battle  of  Long  Island  he  led  the  grena- 
diers, and  was  wounded  at  the  landing  on  New 
York  Island  afterwards.  He  participated  in  the 
capture  of  forts  Clinton  and  Montgomery,  in 
the  Hudson  Highlands,  and,  proceeding  up  the 
river  in  a  squadron  of  light  vessels,  he  burned 
Kingston  and  devastated  other  places  on  tbe 
shores.  (See  Kingstonj  Burning  of,)  In  May, 
1779,  he  captured  Stony  and  Verplanck^s  Points 
on  the  Hudson,  and  returned  to  England  in  the 
fall,  becoming  commander-in-chief  of  the  Lee- 
ward Islands.  With  Rodney,  he  took  Eustatia 
in  1781.  He  was  a  representative  of  Berwick, 
in  Parliament,  from  1774  until  his  death. 

VelaaquoE,  Don  Diego,  Governor  of  Coba 
(1518),  encouraged  by  the  account  of  Cordova's 
expe<lition  (see  Cordova,  Francis  Fernandez),  fit- 
t-ed  out  an  armament,  under  Juan  de  Grgalva, 
for  further  explorations  of  YacataO;  who  sailed 
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iVom  Cnba  with  fonr  ships  and  two  hundred  I 
Spanish  soldiers.     The  advantages  pointed  out 
by  this  expedition  induced  Velasquez  to  send 
another,  under  Hernando  Cortez,  to  make  dis- ' 
coveries,  and,  perchance,  the  conquest  of  Mexi- 
co, the  shores  of  which  Grijalva  had  seen.     In  ' 
1520  he  sent  a  force,  under  Narvaez,  to  put  down 
the  ambitions  Cortez  in  Mexico.     (See  CorteZj 
Hernando,)     Velasquez  died  in  1523.     He  was ' 
born  in  old  Castile,  about  1460. 

Vera  Cruz,  Bombardment  and  Capture  of. 
On  Nov.  30,  1846,  General  Winfield  Scott  sailed 
from  New  York  to  take  chief  command  of  the 
American  armies  in  Mexico.  He  reached  the 
mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande  about  the  Ist  of  Jan- 
uary, 1847,  but  the  tardiness  of  government  in 
furnishing  materials  for  attacking  Vera  Cruz 
delayed  that  movement  several  weeks.  For 
that  expedition  he  assigned  12,000  men,  and 
appointed  the  Island  of  Lobos,  about  one  hun- 
dred aud  twenty-five  miles  northwest  of  Vera 
Cruz,  as  the  place  of  rendezvous.  When  the 
troops  were  gathered,  they  sailed  for  Vera  Cruz, 
and  landed  near  that  city  March  9, 1847.  Upon 
an  island  opposite  was  a  very  strong  fortress, 
called  the  Castle  of  San  Juan  de  Ulloa,  which 
the  Mexicans  regarded  as  invulnerable.  This 
and  Vera  Cruz  were  considered  the  "  key  of  the 
country."  This  fortress  and  the  city  were  com- 
pletely invested  by  the  Americans  four  days  af- 
ter the  landing,  aud  on  the  22d  General  Scott 
and  Commodore  Conner  were  ready  for  the  bom- 
bardment. Then  Scott  summoned  the  city  and 
fortress  to  surrender.  The  demand  was  refused, 
when  shells  from  seven  mortars  on  land  (soon 
increased  to  nine)  were  hurled  upon  the  city. 
The  engineering  works  for  the  siege  had  been 
skilfully  prepared  by  the  late  General  Totten. 
The  entire  siege  continued  fifteen  days,  during 
which  time  the  Americans  fired  3000  ten-inch 
shells,  200  howitzer-shells,  1000  Paixhan  shot, 
and  2500  round-shot,  the  whole  weight  of  metal 
being  about  500,000  pounds.  The  shells  did  ter- 
rible damage  within  the  city,  and  many  women 
and  children  became  victims.  On  the  morning 
of  March  26  the  commander  of  the  post  made 
overtures  for  surrender,  and  on  the  29th  that 
event  took  place,  when  about  5000  Mexicans 
marched  out  to  a  plain  a  mile  from  the  city, 
where  they  laid  down  their  arms,  gave  up  their 
flags,  and  retired  to  the  interior  on  parole.  The 
city  and  fortress  of  San  Juan  de  Ulloa,  with  500 
pieces  of  artillery  and  a  large  quantity  of  mu- 
nitions of  war  passed  into  the  possession  of  the 
Americans.  The  latter,  during  the  whole  siege, 
had  lost  only  80  men  killed  aud  wounded ;  the 
Mexicans  lost  1000  killed  and  many  more  wound- 
ed. Scott  tried  to  induce  the  governor  to  send 
the  women  and  children  and  foreign  residents 
out  of  the  city  before  he  began  the  bombard- 
ment, but  that  magistrate  refused.  (See  Mexi- 
co, War  icith.) 

Verazsani,  John,  a  Florentine  navigator,  was 
bom  about  1485.  Going  to  France,  he  was  em- 
ployed as  a  navigator;  and  some  allusions  in 
French  annals  make  it  seem  probable  that  he 
wa»  so  employed  as  early  as  1508.    He  became 


a  bold  corsair,  and  a  terror  to  the  merchant- 
ships  of  Spain  aud  Portugal,  seizing  many  ves- 
sels. In  1522  he  captured  the  treasure  -  ship 
sent  by  Cortez  to  Charles  V.  with  the  spoils  of 
Mexico,  valued  at  $1,500,000.  Finally  his  dep- 
redations aroused  both  Spain  and  Portugal,  and 
he  was  captured  in  the  autumn  of  1527  and  ex- 
ecuted at  Puerto  del  Pico,  Spain,  soon  after- 
wards.    Meanwhile  Verazzani,  according  to  a 
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letter  from  the  navigator  to  Francis  I.,  dated 
July  8, 1524,  and  published  in  the  collection  of 
voyages  by  Ramusio  in  1556,  had  sailed  from 
France  late  in  1523  in  the  ship  Dauphin,  under 
a  commission  from  the  king,  and  touched  Amer- 
ica first,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cape  Fear  River, 
in  March,  1524.  In  that  letter  he  gives  an  ac- 
count of  his  explorations  of  the  North  American 
coast  from  latitude  34""  to  50"",  at  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence.  He  describes  the  people  at  various 
points,  and  his  topographical  descriptions  seem 
to  indicate  that  he  entered  the  bays  of  Dela- 
ware, New  York,  and  Narraganset,  and  the  har- 
bor of  Boston.  In  the  Strozzi  library  at  Flor- 
ence is  preserved  a  cosmographic  description 
of  the  coasts  aud  all  the  countries  which  Ver- 
azzani visited,  from  which  it  is  evident  he  was 
in  search  of  a  northwest  passage  to  India.  The 
region  of  America  which  he  visited  he  called 
New  France  (which  see).  The  authenticity  of 
Verazzani's  letter  to  Francis  I.  has  been  ques- 
tioned by  American  writers,  who  suppose  that 
it  was  forged  by  one  of  his  countrymen  anxious 
to  secure  for  Italy  the  glory  due  to  Cabot  for 
the  discovery  of  the  North  American  Continent. 
It  is  possible  that  Verazzani  the  corsair  was 
not  Verazzani  the  navigator.  Some  writers 
say  that  the  latter  sailed  again  for  America  in 
1525,  and  was  never  heard  of  afterwards ;  while 
it  is  known  that  Verazzani  the  corsair  was  ex- 
ecuted in  Spain  in  1527. 

Vergennei,  Charles  Gravier  (Count  de), 
was  born  at  Dijon,  Dec.  28,  1717 ;  died  at  Ver- 
sailles, Feb.  13,  1787.  In  1740  he  was  sent  to 
Lisbon  in  a  diplomatic  capacity;  in  1750  was 
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minister  at  the  court  of  the  Elector  of  Treves ; 
EDd  from  1755  to  1768  he  was  French  ambas- 
sador to  Turkey. 
When  Louis  XVI. 
came  to  the  throne 
( 1774  ),  Vergennes 
was  minister  in 
Sweden.  The  king 
recalled  him,  and 
made  him  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs 

in  July.     He  was  l^^^K  '■TV 

theeminent French    '  "i^^^B^Jr   > 

minister  with  whom 
the  American    di- 
plomatists had  in- 
tercourse during  the  entire  war  for  indepen- 
dence. 

Vergennea^  Prophecy  of.  When  the  Count 
de  Vergennes,  the  French  minister,  was  inform- 
ed of  the  proclamation  of  King  George  (which 
see),  and  that  it  had  been  determined  by  the 
British  ministry  to  bum  the  town  of  Boston  and 
desolate  the  country,  he  exclaimed,  propheti- 
cally :  "  The  cabinet  of  the  King  of  England  may 
wish  to  make  North  America  a  deseil,  but  there 
all  its  power  will  be  stranded ;  if  ever  the  Eng- 
lish troops  quit  the  borders  of  the  sea,  it  will 
be  easy  to  prevent  their  return."  Vergennes 
could  uot  persuade  himself  that  the  Britisli  min- 
istry could  refuse  conciliation  on  the  reasonable 
terms  offered  by  the  Americans.  The  king's 
proclamation  changed  his  mind.  '*That  proc- 
lamation against  the  Americans,"  he  said, 
'^changes  my  views  altogether;  it  cuts  off  the 
possibility  of  retreat;  America  or  the  ministry 
themselves  must  succnrab." 

Vaimont  a  "  Sorereigii  State."  At  the  mid- 
dle of  January  (15-17),  1777,  the  people  of  the 
"New  Hampshire  Grants"  (which  see)  assem- 
bled in  convention  at  Windsor,  and  declared 
the  "Grants"  an  independent  state,  with  the 
title  of  Vermont.  The  territory  was  yet  claim- 
ed by  New  York.  At  the  same  time  the  con- 
vention adopted  a  petition  to  the  Continental 
Congress,  setting  forth  reasons  for  their  posi- 
tion of  independence,  and  asking  for  admission 
into  the  confederacy  of  free  and  independent 
states  and  seats  for  delegates  in  the  Congress. 
This  petition,  presented  to  Congress  April  8, 
1777,  was  dismissed  by  resolutions  on  June  Wy 
in  one  of  which  it  was  declared  "That  the  in- 
dependent government  attempted  to  be  estab- 
lished by  the  people  styling  themselves  inhabi- 
tants of  the  New  Hampshire  Grants  can  derive 
no  countenance  or  justification  from  the  act 
of  Congress  declaring  the  United  Colonies  to  be 
independent  of  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  nor 
from  any  other  act  or  resolution  of  Congress." 
The  Vermonters  had  adopted  a  constitution  mod- 
elled on  that  of  Pennsylvania,  and  on  the  8th  of 
July  a  convention  at  Windsor  adopted  it.  Un- 
der this  frame  of  government  Vermont  success- 
fully maintained  its  independence  and  "sover- 
eignty" until  1791.  During  that  time  the  Con- 
gress refused  tJh  admit  its  independence  as  a 
state  of  the  Union,  according  to  the  ideas  of 


state  supremacy  then  prevailing.  After  the 
ratification  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  in 
1781,  Congress  offered  to  admit  it,  with  a  con- 
siderable curtailment  of  its  boundaries.  The 
people  refused  to  come  in  on  such  terms,  and 
for  ten  years  they  remained  outside  of  the  Union. 
Finally,  on  the  10th  of  January,  1791,  a  conven- 
tion at  Bennington  adopted  the  national  Con- 
stitution, and  Vei*mont,  having  agreed  to  pay 
to  the  State  of  New  York  $30,000  for  territory 
claimed  by  that  state,  was,  by  a  resolution  of 
Congress  passed  on  the  18th  of  February,  ad- 
mitted as  a  state  of  the  Union  on  the  4th  of 
March,  to  have  two  representatives  in  Congress 
until  an  apportionment  of  representatives  should 
be  made. 

Vamiont;  State  of.  The  first  settlement  of 
white  people  in  this  state  was  made  in  1724,  by 
the  erection  of  Fort  Dummer  near  the  (present) 
site  of  Brattleborongh,  then  supposed  to  be  in 
Massachusetts.  The  portion  of  country  between 
the  Connecticut  River  and  Lake  Champlain 
was  known  as  "  New  Hampshire  Grants"  (which 
see).  In  the  spring  of  1777  the  settlers  in  Vermont 
petitioned  the  Continental  Congress  for  admis- 
sion into  the  confederacy,  but.  New  Y'ork  oppos- 
ing, the  petition  was  withdrawn,  and  at  a  con- 
vention held  the  next  year  at  W^indsor  a  consti- 
tution, modelled  after  that  of  Pennsylvania,  was 
adopted.  In  1781  Congress  offered  to  admit  Ver- 
mont ui>on  terms  which  the  people  would  not 
agree  to,  and  it  remained  outside  the  Union  un- 
til March  4,  1791.  Satisfactory  arrangements 
I  having  been  made,  it  assumed  the  position  of  a 
stote  of  the  Union.     In  the  War  of  181^15  the 
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governor  refused  to  call  out  the  militia,  and  for- 
bade troops  to  leave  the  state ;  but  Vermont  vol- 
unteers took  an  active  p^rt  in  the  battle  at  Platts- 
bnrg  (which  see),  in  1814.  During  the  troablee 
in  Canada  (18^-38),  sympathizing  Vermonters 
to  the  number  of  folly  six  hundred,  went  over  to 
the  help  of  the  insurgents,  but  were  soon  dis- 
armed by  the  authorities  of  the  United  St^ites. 
During  the  late  Civil  War  Vermont  furnished 
to  the  National  army  35,256  troops. 

Vermont;  Towns  added  to.  In  February, 
1781,  an  arrangement  was  made  between  the 
Legislature  of  Vermont  and  a  convention  held 
at  Corinth,  by  which  the  New  Hampshire  Gi'ants 
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(which  see)  east  of  the  Connectiont  River  und 
west  of  the  *^  Maine  Line''  were  taken  into  union 
with  the  former  state ;  and  on  April  5  the  union 
of  the  Grants  east  and  west  of  the  Connecticut 
River  was  consummated.  On  the  following  day 
thirty-five  representatives  from  the  Grants  east 
of  the  river  took  their  seats  in  the  Assembly  of 
Vermont. 

Vemon,  Edward,  was  bom  at  Westminster, 
England,  Nov.  12, 1684 ;  died  at  his  seat  in  Suf- 
folk, Oct.  29, 1757.  He  served  under  Admiral 
Hopson  in  the  expedition  which  destroyed  the 
French  and  Spanish  fleets  off  Vigo  on  Oct.  12, 
1702,  and  was  at  the  naval  battle  between  the 
French  and  English  off  Bialaga  in  1704.  In 
1708  he  attained  the  rank  of  rear-admiral,  and 
remained  in  active  service  until  1727,  when  he 
was  elected  to  Parliament.  He  loudly  con- 
demned the  acts  of  the  ministry,  and,  in  the 
course  of  remarks  while  arraigning  them  for 
their  weakness,  declared  that  Porto  Bello  could 
be  taken  with  six  ships.  For  this  remark  he 
was  extolled  throughout  the  kingdom.  There 
was  a  loud  clamor  against  the  ministry,  and  to 
silence  it  they  sent  Vernon  to  the  West  Indies, 
with  the  commission  ofvice-admiralof  the  blue. 
With  six  uien-of-war  he  captured  Porto  Bello 
on  the  day  after  the  attack  (November,  1739), 
the  English  losing  only  seven  men.  For  this 
exploit  a  commemorative  medal  was  struck, 
bearing  an  effigy  of  the  admiral  on  one  disk, 
and  a  town  and  six  ships  on  the  other.  With 
twenty-nine  ships  of  the  line  and  eighty  small 
vessels,  bearing  fifteen  thousand  sailors  and 
twelve  thousand  land -troops,  Vernon  sailed 
from  Jamaica  (January,  1741)  to  attack  Cartha- 
geua,  but  was  repulsed  with  heavy  loss.  Twen- 
ty thousand  men  perished,  chiefly  by  a  malig- 
nant fever.  The  admiral  was  afterwards  in 
Parliament  several  years,  and  during  the  inva- 
sion of  the  Youug  Pretender  in  1745  he  was  em- 
ployed to  guard  tbe  coasts  of  Kent  and  Suflblk ; 
but  soon  afterwards,  on  account  of  a  quarrel 
with  the  admiralty,  his  name  was  struck  from 
the  list  of  admirals.  Lawrence  Washington,  a 
spirited  young  man  of  twenty-two,  bearing  a 
captain's  commission,  joined  Vernon's  expedi- 
tion in  1741,  and  because  of  his  admiration  for 
the  admiral  he  named  his  estate,  on  the  Poto- 
mac, "  Mount  Vernon.'' 

VetOb  Presidbmt  Madison's.  The  third  veto 
in  the  history  of  the  government  was  made  by 
the  President  near  the  close  of  the  session  of 
Congress  in  March,  1811,  on  two  bills — one  in- 
corporating an  Episcopal  Church  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  other  granting  a  piece  of  pub- 
lic land  to  a  Baptist  Church  in  Mississippi.  The 
ground  of  the  veto  was  that  the  bill  conflicted 
with  the  clause  in  the  Constitution  forbidding 
Congress  to  make  any  law  respecting  a  relig- 
ious establishment. 

Veto,  The  First.  Section  VI.,  article  1  of  the 
national  Constitution  authorizes  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  return  any  act  presented 
to  him  for  his  approval,  to  the  House  in  which 
it  may  have  originated,  with  his  objections, 
made  in  writing.     This  is  called  a  veto.    If 


the  House  shall  thereafter  pass  the  bill  by  a 
vote  of  two  thirds  of  its  membera,  it  becomes  a 
law  without  the  signature  of  the  President. 
The  first  exercise  of  the  veto  power  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  was  by  Wash- 
ington, who  returned  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, wherein  it  originated,  <*  an  act  for 
the  apportionment  of  representatives  among 
the  several  states  according  to  the  first  enumer- 
ation," with  his  objections,  stated  as  follows: 
**  1st.  The  Constitution  has  prescribed  that  rep- 
resentatives shall  be  apportioned  among  the  sev- 
eral states  according  to  their  respective  num- 
bers; and  there  is  no  proportion  or  division 
which,  applied  to  the  respective  numbers  of  the 
states,  will  yield  the  number  and  allotment  of 
representatives  proposed  by  the  bill.  2d.  The 
Constitution  has  also  provided  that  the  num- 
ber of  representatives  shall  not  exceed  one  for 
thirty  thousand  —  which  restriction  is,  by  the 
context,  and  by  fair  and  obvious  construction, 
to  be  applied  to  the  separate  ai>d  respective 
numbers  of  the  states — and  the  bill  has  allotted 
to  eight  of  the  states  more  than  one  for  thirty 
thousand." 

Vioe  -  admiralty  Courta  For  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  Navigation  Acts  (which  see),  courts 
of  vice-admiralty  were  established  throughout 
the  colonies  in  1697,  with  power  to  try  admi- 
ralty and  revenue  cases  without  a  Jury  —  the 
model  of  our  existing  United  States  District 
Courts.  These  were  strongly  resisted,  especial- 
ly in  the  chartered  colonies.  The  Privy  Coun- 
cil (which  see)  maintained  the  doctrine  that 
nothing  prevented  the  king  from  establishing 
an  admiralty  Jurisdiction  within  every  domin- 
ion of  the  crown,  chartered  or  not. 

.  Vioksburg  and  Fairagut  The  city  of  Vicks- 
bnrg,  situated  on  a  group  of  eminences  called 
the  Walnut  Hills,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  in  the  State  of  Mississippi,  had 
been  fortified  by  the  Confederates,  who  thus 
blockaded  that  great  stream.  It  was  at  a  bold 
bend  in  the  river.  It  promised  to  be  a  most 
commanding  centre  of  power  for  the  Confeder- 
ates, and  towards  that  point -operations  in  the 
southwest  were  soon  tending.  To  remove  this 
obstruction  to  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi, 
Commodore  Farragut,  in  command  of  National 
vessels,  bent  his  energies.  Baton  Rouge  had 
been  taken  possession  of  by  National  forces 
(May  7,  1662).  At  that  point  Farragut  held 
communication  with  the  commanders  of  gun- 
boats above.  Finally  he  went  up  and  attacked 
the  batteries  there  (June  26).  He  also  attempt- 
ed, with  the  aid  of  twelve  hundred  negroes,  to 
cut  a  canal  across  a  peninsula  iu  front  of  Vicks- 
burg,  so  as  to  avoid  the  Confederate  guns  at  the 
city.  He  failed,  and  abandoned  the  enterprise. 
It  was  undertaken  by  Grant  the  next  year,  with 
the  same  result.     (See  Vtcksburg,  Siege  of,) 

Viokaborg;  Sieob  of.     This  was  begun  at 
the  close  of  1862,  and  ended  early  in  July  fol- 
lowing.    At  the  beginning  of  1863  the  national 
govenunent  had  more  than  700,'000  soldiers  in 
:  its  service ;  and  up  to  that  time  the  loyal  peo- 
,  pie  had  furnished  1,200,000  troops,  mostly  vol- 
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nnteere,  for  the  Balvation  of  the  life  of  the  Re- 
pablic.  The  Coufeilerates  had  blockaded  the 
Mifwiasippi  River  by  planting  heavy  batteries 
ou  bluffs  at  Vioksbnrg  and  j^urt  Hudson.  These 
formed  connections  between  the  insurgents  on 
each  side  of  that  stream,  and  it  was  import4iut 
to  break  those  connections.  To  this  end  Gen- 
eral Grant  concentrated  his  forces  near  the  Tal- 
lahatchee  River,  in  northern  Mississippi,  where 
Generals  Hovey  and  Washbnrne  had  been  oper- 
ating with  troops  which  they  had  led  from  Hel- 
ena, Ark.  Grant  had  gathered  a  large  quantity 
of  supplies  at  Holly  Springs,  which,  through 
carelessness  or  treachery,  had  fallen  ( Dec.  20, 
1862)  into  the  hands  of  Van  Dorn,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  fall  back  to  Grand  Junction  to  save 
his  army.  Taking  advantage  of  this  movement, 
a  large  Confederate  force  under  Lieutenant'-gen- 
eral  J.  C.  Peniberton  had  been  gathered  at  V icks- 
burg  for  the  protection  of  that  post.  On  the 
day  when  Grant's  supplies  were  sc;ized  General 
W.  T.  Sherman  left  Memphis  with  transports 
bearing  siege-gnus  to  beleaguer  Vicksburg.  At 
Friar's  Point  they  were  joined  by  troops  from 
Hatteras,  and  were  met  by  Commodore  Porter, 
whose  fleet  of  gunboats  was  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Yazoo  River,  Just  above  Vicksburg.  The 
two  commanders  arranged  a  plan  for  attacking 
the  city  in  the  rear,  and  proceeded  to  attempt 
to  execute  it.  The  troops  and  boats  went  up 
the  Yazoo  to  capture  some  batteries  that  block- 
ed the  way,  but  were  unsuccessful,  and  aban- 
doned the  project.  Early  in  January  General 
J.  A.  McClernand  arrived  and,  ranking  Sher- 
man, took  the  chief  command,  and  went  up  the 
Arkansas  River  to  attack  Confederate  posts. 
Meanwhile  General  Grant  had  arranged  his 
army  into  four  corps,  and  with  it  descended 
the  river  from  Memphis  to  prosecute  the  siege 
of  Vicksburg  with  vigor.  He  was  soon  con- 
vinced that  it  could  not  be  taken  by  direct  as- 
sault. He  tried  to  perfect  the  canal  begun  by 
Farragot  (see  Vicksburg  and  Farragut\  but  failed. 
Then  be  sent  a  land  and  naval  force  up  the  Ya- 
zoo to  gain  the  rear  of  Vicksburg,  but  was  re- 
pulsed. I^nally  Grant  sent  a  strong  land  force 
down  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi,  and  Por- 
ter ran  by  the  batteries  at  Vicksburg  in  the 
night  (April  16,  1863)  with  nearly  his  whole 
fleet.  Then  Grant  prepared  for  vigorous  oper- 
ations in  the  rear  of  Vicksburg,  on  the  line  of 
the  Black  River.  On  April  27  Porter  ran  by 
the  Confederate  batteries  at  Grand  Gulf,  when 
Grant's  army  crossed  a  little  below,  gained  a 
victory  at  Port  Gibson,  and,  calling  Sherman 
down  the  west  side  of  the  Missiasippi  and 
across  it  to  Join  him  (May  8),  the  whole  force 
pushed  forward  and  captured  Jackson,  the  cap- 
ital of  Mississippi.  Then  the  vict'orious  army 
turned  westward  towanls  Vicksburg,  and,  after 
two  successful  battles,  swept  on  and  closely  in- 
vested the  strongly  fortified  city  in  the  rear 
(May  19),  receiving  their  supplies  from  a  base 
on  the  Yazoo  established  by  Porter.  For  a  fort- 
night the  army  had  subsisted  off  the  country 
through  which  it.  passed.  After  a  brief  rest 
Grant  began  the  siege  of  Vicksburg.  Sherman 
had  taken  possession  of  the  Walnut  Hills,  near 


Chickasaw  Bayou,  catting  off  a  Confederate  force 
at  Haines's  Bluff  (which  see);  while  McCler- 
nand, advancing  to  the  left,  took  position  at 
Mount  Albans,  so  as  to  cover  the  roads  leading 
out  of  the  city.  Porter,  with  his  fleet  of  guu- 
boata,  was  lying  in  the  Mississippi,  above  Vicks- 
burg, and  was  preparing  the  way  for  a  sucoess- 
ful  siege,  which  Grant  began  with  Sherman  on 
the  right,  McPherson  in  the  centre,  and  McCler- 
nand on  the  left.  Grant  was  holding  a  line  al- 
most twenty  miles  in  extent — from  the  Yazoo  to 
the  Mississippi  at  Warren  ton.  He  prepared  to 
storm  the  batteries  on  the  day  after  the  arrival 
of  his  troops  before  them.  It  was  begun  by 
Sherman's  corps  in  the  afternoon  of  May  19, 
Blair's  division  taking  the  lead.  There  had 
been  artillery  firing  all  the  morning;  now  there 
was  close  work.  The  Nationals,  after  a  severe 
struggle,  were  repulsed.  Grant  engaged  Com- 
modore Porter  to  assist  in  another  assault  on 
the  22d.  All  night  of  the  21st  and  22d  Porter 
kept  six  mortars  playing  upon  the  city  and  the 
works,  and  sent  three  gunboats  to  shell  the  wa- 
ter-batteries. It  was  a  fearful  night  for  Vicks- 
burg, but  the  next  day  was  more  fearful  still. 
At  ten  o'clock  on  the  22d  Grant's' whole  lino 
moved  to  the  attack.  As  before,  Blair  led 'the 
van,  and  very  soon  there  was  a  general  battle. 
At  two  different  points  the  right  was  repulsed. 
Finally  McClernand,  on  the  left,  sent  word  that 
he  held  two  captured  forts.  Then  another 
charge  upon  the  works  by  a  part  of  Sherman's 
troops  occuiTed,  but  without  success.  The  cen- 
tre, under  McPherson,  met  with  no  better  suc- 
cess, and,  with  heavy  losses,  McClernand  could 
not  hold  all  that  he  had  won.  Porter  had  joined 
in  the  fray;  but  this  second  assault  was  nu- 
snccessfiil.  The  Nationals  had  lost  about  3000 
men.  Then  Grant  determined  on  a  regular 
siege.  His  effective  force  then  did  not  exceed 
20,000  men.  The  beleaguered  garrison  had  only 
abont  15,000  effective  men  out  of  30,000  within 
the  lines,  with  short  rations  for  only  a  month. 
Grant  was  soon  reinforced  by  troops  of  Generals 
Lanman,  A.  J.  Smith,  and  Kimball,  which  were 
assigned  to  the  command  of  General  Washbume. 
Then  came  General  Herron  from  Missouri  (June 
11)  with  his  division,  and  then  apart  of  the  Ninth 
Corps,  under  General  Parke.  With  these  troops, 
his  force  numbered  nearly  70,000  men,  and,  with 
Porter's  fleet,  Vicksburg  was  completely  en- 
closed. Porter  kept  up  a  continual  bombard- 
ment and  cannonade  for  forty  days,  during 
which  time  he  fired  7000  mortar-shells,  and  the 
gnnboata  4500  shells.  -  Grant  drew  his  lines 
closer  and  closer.  He  kept  up  a  bombardment 
day  and  night.  The  inhabitants  had  taken 
shelter  in  caves  dug  in  the  clay  hills  ou  which 
the  city  stands.  In  these  families  lived  day 
and  night,  and  in  these  children  were  bom. 
Famine  attacked  the  inhabitants,  and  mule- 
meat  made  a  savory  dish.  The  only  hope  of 
the  Confederates  for  deliverance  was  in  the  ar- 
rival of  Johnston  from  Jackson  (which  see) 
with  a  force  competent  to  drive  the  Nationals 
away.  As  June  wore  on  Grant  pressed  the 
siege  with  vigor.  Johnston  tried  to  help  Pem- 
bertou,  but  could  not.     Grant  proceeded  to 
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mine  under  some  of  the  Confederate  works  to 
blow  them  up.  One  of  these,  known  as  Fort 
Hill  Bastion,  was  in  front  of  McPherson,  iind  on 
the  afternoon  of  June  25  it  was  exploded  with 
terrible  effect,  making  a  great  breach,  at  which 
a  fierce  struggle  ensued.  Three  days  later 
there  was  another  explosion,  when  another 
struggle  took  place.  Other  mines  were  ready 
to  be  fired,  and  Grant  prepared  for  a  general 
assault.  Pemberton  lost  hope.  For  forty-five 
days  he  had  been  engaged  in  a  brave  strnggle, 
and  saw  nothiug  bat  submission  in  the  end, 
and  on  the  morning  of  Jnly  3  he  raised  a  white 
flag.  That  afternoon  Grant  and  Pemberton 
met  and  arranged  terms  of  surrender,  and  at 
ten  o'clock  the  next  day  (July  4, 1863)  the  van- 
quished brigades  of  the  Confederates  began  to 
march  out  of  the  lines  at  Vicksburg  as  prison- 
ers of  war.  At  the  same  time  there  was  a  great 
National  vict>ory  at  Gettysburg  (which  see); 
and  the  4th  of  July,  166:),  was  the  tuniing-point 
in  the  Civil  War.  In  the  battles  from  Port  Gib- 
son to*yick8burg  Grant  lost  9855  men,  of  whom 
1223  were  killed.  In  these  engagements  he  had 
made  37,000  prisoners;  and  the  Confederates 
had  lost,  besides,  10,000  killed  and  wounded, 
with  a  vast  number  of  stragglers.  Two  days 
before  the  surrender  a  Vicksburg  newspaper, 
printed  on  wall-paper,  ridiculed  a  reported  as- 
surance of  Grant  that  he  should  dine  in  that 
city  on  the  4th  of  Jnly,  saying,  "  Ulysses  must 
first  get  into  the  city  before  he  dines  in  it.'' 
The  same  paper  eulogized  the  **  luxury  of  mule- 
meat  and  fricasseed  kitten.'' 

Viele,  Egbert  L.,  was  bom  at  Waterford, 
N.  Y.,  June  17,  1825,  and  graduated  at  West 
Point  in  1847,  serving  through  a  portion  of  the 
war  against  Mexico.  He  resigned  in  1853,  and 
was  appointed  State  Engineer  of  New  Jersey. 
In  1857  he  was  Engineer-in-chief  of  the  Central 
Park  (N.  Y.)  Commission,  and,  in  1860,  of  Pros- 
pect Park,  Brooklyi^.  In  August,  1861,  he  was 
made  brigadier -general  of  volunteers,  and  ac- 
compauie<l  the  expedition  to  Port  Royal.  In 
the  siege  of  Fort  Pulaski  (which  see)  he  was  in 
command  of  the  investing  forces ;  and  he  led 
the  advance  in  the  capture  of  Norfolk,  of  which 
place  he  was  made  military  governor  in  Augnst, 
and  remained  so  until  his  resignation  in  Octo- 
ber, 1863.  Since  then  he  has  been  a  civil  en- 
gineer in  New  York  city.  He  is  author  of  a 
Hand-hook  for  Actual  Servioey  ReporU  on  the  Cen- 
tral Park,  Topographical  Survey  of  New  Jersey y  and 
Topography  and  Hydrography  of  New  York, 

Vienna  (Va.),  Skirmish  nkar.  At  the  mid- 
dle of  Jnne,  1861,  the  insurgents  were  hovering 
along  the  line  of  the  railway  between  Alexan- 
dria and  Leesbnrg,  Va.,  and  on  the  16th  they 
fireil  npon  a  railway  train  at  the  little  village 
of  Vienna,  fifteen  miles  from  Alexandria.  Ohio 
troops  under  A.  McD.  McCook  were  ordered  to 
picket  and  guard  this  road.  They  left  their 
encampment  near  Alexandria  on  June  17, 1861, 
accompanied  by  Brigadier-general  R.  C.  Schenok, 
and  proceeded  cantionsly  in  cars  towards  Vien- 
na. Detachments  were  left  at  different  points, 
and  when  they  approached  that  village  only 


four  companies  (loss  than  ^hree  hundred  men) 
were  on  the  train.  A  detablmient  of  six  hun- 
dred South  Carolinians,  a  company  of  artillery, 
and  two  companies  of  cavalry,  seht-mriHl);^  Beau- 
regard, were  waiting  in  ambush.  The^  had 
just  torn  up  the  track  and  destroyed  a  water- 
tank,  when  they  heard  the  whistling  of  the^pom- 
ing  train.  In  a  deep  cut  at  a  curve  of  the  fail- 
way  they  planted  two  cannons  so  as  to  sweep 
the  road,  and  masked  them.  When  the  train 
was  fairly  exposed  the  cannons  opened  fire  and 
swept  the  cut  with  grape  and  canister.  These 
went  over  the  heads  of  the  sitting  soldiers.  The 
troops  leaped  from  the  train,  fell  back  along  the 
railway,  rallied  in  a  grove  near  by,  and  main- 
tained their  position  so  firmly  that  the  insur- 
gents, believing  them  to  be  the  advance  of  a 
heavier  force,  retired  and  hastened  to  Fairfax 
Court-house.  The  Union  force  lost  five  killed, 
six  wounded,  and  thirteen  missing.  The  loss 
of  the  insurgents  is  unknown.  When  the  lat- 
ter ascertained  how  small  was  the  force  they 
had  assailed  they  returned  and  took  possession 
of  Vienna  and  Falls  Church  Village.  On  that 
occasion  the  flag  of  the  **  sovereign "  State  of 
South  Carolina  was  first  displayed  before  Union 
troops  outside  of  that  state. 

Vlllertf  a  Plantation,  Battle  at  (1814).  The 
British  army  for  the  invasion  of  Louisiana 
(which  see)  were  landed  on  the  «shore  of  Lake 
Borgne,  after  the  fleet  had  destroyed  the  Amer- 
ican flotilla  on  that  sheet  of  water,  and  pushed 
on  in  barges  towards  the  Mississippi  through 
the  Bienvenn  Bayou  and  Viller^^s  Canal.  They 
encami)ed  on  Viller^^s  plantation,  about  nine 
miles  from  New  Orleans  and  in  sight  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. As  they  approached  that  spot  the  ac- 
tive Lieutenant-colonel  Thomton,  of  the  British 
army,  pushed  forward  with  a  detachment,  sur- 
rounded the  mansion  of  General  Viller^,  the  com- 
mander of  the  first  division  of  Lonisiana  mili- 
tia, and  made  him  a  prisoner.  He  soon  escaped 
to  New  Orleans.  Early  on  the  15th  Jackson  had 
been  informed  of  the  capture  of  the  American 
flotilla  on  Lake  Borgne  (which  see).  He  at  once 
proceeded  to  fortify  and  strengthen  every  ap- 
proach to  the  city.  He  sent  messengers  t-o  Gen- 
erals Coffee,  Carroll,  and  Thomas,  urging  them  to 
hasten  to  New  Orleans  with  the  Tennesseeans, 
and  directed  General  Winchester,  at  Mobile,  to 
be  on  the  alert.  On  the  18th  he  had  a  grand  re- 
view of  all  the  troops  at  his  command,  and  there 
was  much  enthusiasm  among  the  soldiers  and  the 
citizens.  The  call  upon  the  Tennessee  generals 
was  quickly  responded  to.  Coffee  came  first,  and 
encamped  five  miles  above  New  Orleans.  Car- 
roll arrived  on  Dec.  22 ;  at  the  same  time  Major 
Hinds  appeared  with  a  troop  of  horse.  Mean- 
while the  invaders  were  making  ready  to  march 
on  New  Orleans,  believing  their  presence  at  Vil- 
ler6!s  was  unknown  in  the  city.  It  was  a  mis- 
take. Jackson  was  fully  informed  of  their  move- 
ments, and  in  the  afternoon  of  the  23d  issued 
orders  for  a  march  to  meet  the  invaders;  and 
Commodore  Patterson  was  directed  to  proceed 
down  the  Mississippi  with  snch  vessels  as  might 
be  in  readiness  t<o  flank  the  British  at  Viller^'s. 
At  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  armed 
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sobooner  CaroHnaf  Captain  Henley,  the  only 
eel  ready,  dropped  down  the  river  in  the  dark- 
ness and  anchored  within  mueket-ehot  of  the 
centre  of  the  British  camp.  She  immediately 
opened  fire  from  her  batteries,  and  in  the  course 
of  ten  minntes  killed  or  woanded  100  men.  The 
British  extinguished  their  camp-fires,  and  poured 
upon  the  Carolina  a  shower  of  rockets  and  bul- 
lets, but  with  little  effect  In  less  than  half  an 
hour  the  schooner  drove  the  invaders  from  their 
camp  in  great  confusion.  Meantime  Jackson 
was  pressing  forward  to  the  attack,  piloted  by 
Colonel  De  la  Bonde  and  General  Viller^  The 
right  of  Jackson's  troops  was  composed  of 
regulars,  Plauch^'s  and  D* Aquinas  brigades, 
McRea's  artillery,  and  some  marines,  and  moved 
along  the  river  bank.  The  left,  commanded  by 
Coffee,  was  composed  of  his  brigade  of  mounted 
rifiemen,  Hinds's  dragoons,  and  Beale's  riflemen. 
They  skirted  a  cypress  swamp  in  the  rear  to 
cut  off  the  communication  of  the  invaders  from 
Lake  Borgue.  The  alarm  and  confusion  in  the 
British  camp  caused  by  the  attack  of  the  Caro- 
lina had  scarcely  been  checked  when  the  crack 
of  musketry  in  the  direction  of  their  outposts 
startled  them.  General  Keane,  the  commander 
of  the  British,  now  began  to  believe  the  tales 
of  prisoners  concerning  the  great  iinmber  of  the 
defenders  of  New  Orleans— "  12,000  strong"— 
and  told  tho  dashing  Thornton  to  do  as  he 
pleased.  He  started  with  a  detachment  to  sup- 
port the  pickets,  and  directed  another  detach- 
ment, 500  strong,  to  keep  open  the  communica- 
tion with  Lake  Borgne.  Thornton  was  soon 
met  by  a  column  led  by  Jackson  in  person,  1500 
in  number,  with  two  field-pieces,  and  perfectly 
covered  by  the  darkness.  At  the  same  time  the 
artillerists  and  marines  advanced  along  the 
levee  roads,  when  a  desperate  attempt  was 
made  to  seize  their  cannons.  Very  soon  the  en- 
gagement became  general.  Meanwhile  Coftee 
had  approached,  dismounted  his  men,  and 
moved  in  silence;  while  Beale,  with  his  rifle- 
men, stole  around  to  the  extreme  left  of  the  in- 
vaders on  ViUer^'s  plantation,  and  by  a  sudden 
movement  penetrated  almost  to  the  heart  of  the 
British  camp,  killing  several  and  making  others 
prisoners.  At  the  same  time  a  number  of  Beale's 
men  were  captured,  and  Thornton  fell  heavily 
on  Coffee's  brigade.  For  a  while  the  battle 
raged  fearfully,  not  in  regular  order,  but  in  de- 
tachments, and  often  in  duels.  In  the  darkness 
friends  fought  each  other  by  mistake.  The  Ten- 
nesseeans  used  long  knives  and  tomahawks  with 
effect  At  length  the  British  Hue  fell  back  and 
took  shelter  behind  the  levee,  more  willing  to 
endure  danger  from  the  shots  of  the  Carolina 
than  bullet-s  from  the  rifles  of  the  Tennesseeans. 
Jackson  could  not  follow  np  his  victory  with 
safety  in  the  darkness,  intensified  by  a  thick 
fog,  so  be  led  his  troops  back  a  short  distance. 
The  conflict  ceased  at  about  half- past  nine 
o'clock,  and  all  was  becoming  quiet,  when,  at 
eleven  o'clock,  firing  was  beard  below  Viller^'s. 
Some  Louisiana  militia,  under  General  David 
Morgan,  encamped  at  the  English  Turn  of  the 
Mississippi,  had  advanced  and  encountered  Brit- 
ish pickets  at  Jumonville's  plantation.     The 


lots  of  the  Americans  in  this  engagement  was 
24  killed,  115  wounded,  and  74  made  prisonets. 
The  British  lost  aboat  400  men.  The  namher 
of  Americans  engaged  in  the  battle  was  about 
1800;  that  of  the  British,  including  reinforce- 
ments that  came  np  during  the  engagmneot,  wss 
2500.  The  CaroUna  gave  the  Americans  a  great 
advantage. 

Vlnoennas;  Expedition  TO  Reoovkr.  George 
Rogers  Clarke  took  possession  of  Vincennes,  on 
the  Wabash,  in  the  summer  of  1778,  and  he  was 
working  successfully  in  the  pacification  of  the 
Indian  tribes,  when,  in  January,  1779,  the  oom- 
mander  of  the  British  post  at  Detroit  retook 
that  place.  Clarke  left  the  Ohio  River  with 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five  men,  and  in  the 
dead  of  winter  penetrated  the  dreadful  wilder^ 
ness,  a  hundred  miles  from  that  stream.  For 
a  whole  week  they  traversed  the  '*  drowned 
lands,"  as  the  overflowed  country  in  the  Wa- 
bash region  was  called,  suffering  every  privation 
from  wet,  cold,  and  hunger.  When  tbey  arrived 
at  the  Little  Wabash,  where  the  forks*  of  the 
stream  were  five  miles  apart,  tbey  found  the  in- 
tervening space  covered  with  water  at  an  aver- 
age depth  of  three  feet.  They  travelled  the  five 
miles  through  the  icy  flood,  sometimes  armpit 
deep,  and  arrived  before  Vincennes  Feb.  18, 
1779;  and  the  next  morning,  with  their  fiices 
blackened  with  gunpowder  to  make  themselves 
appear  hideous,  they  crossed  the  river  in  boats, 
and  pushed  towards  the  town.  The  alarmed 
garrison,  astonished  at  the  apparition,  immedi- 
ately surrendered  (Feb.  20),  and  again  the  stan 
and  stripes  waved  over  the  place.  Governor 
Hamilton  was  among  the  prisoners.  He  was 
sent  to  Virginia,  and  on  the  Just  charge  of  hav- 
ing instigated  the  Indians  to  make  war  on  the 
frontiersmen,  was  closely  confined  in  jail  and 
treated  with  rigor. 

Vincennes^  M.  BifisoT  db,  founder  of  Vin- 
cennes,  Ind.,  was  bom  in  Canada ;  died  in  1736. 
He  was  nephew  of  Joliet  (which  see),  the  ex- 
plorer, and  was  much  employed  among  the  In- 
dians in  the  West,  who  greatly  respected  him. 
He  went  to  the  Miami  country  in  1704,  where 
he  remained  until  his  death.  In  an  expedition 
against  the  Chickasaws  in  that  year  (1736)  he 
lost  his  life.  He  is  supposed  to  have  lived  on 
the  site  of  Vincennes  at  that  time. 

Vlneland.  A  name  given  to  a  portion  of 
North  America  discovered  by  the  Scandinavian 
navigators.  It  was  so  called  because  of  the 
abundance  of  grapes  found  there.  (See  JSortkr 
men  in  America.) 

Vinton,  Francis  Laurvns  (son  of  Migor  J. 
R.  Vinton),  was  bom  at  Fort  Preble,  Me.,  June 
1, 1835,  and  gradnated  at  West  Point  in  1U56. 
He  entered  the  First  Cavalry,  but  resigned  in 
September  and  devoted  himself  to  the  soienoe 
of  metallurgy,  becoming  in  1857  a  pupil  of  the 
Imperial  School  of  Mines  in  Paris,  where  he 
graduated  with  distinction.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  Civil  War  he  was  made  captain  of  United 
States  infantry,  and  was  offered  the  conmiand 
of  a  regiment  of  volnnteere  by  the  governors  of 
three  states.    He  accepted  that  of  the  Forty* 
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thiid  New  York,  with  which  he  Berved  through 
the  PeDinsular  cftinpaign,  and  was  wouuded  in 
the  battle  of  Fredericksburg.  In  March,  1863, 
he  was  made  brigadier-general  of  volunteers, 
resigned  in  May,  and  became  professor  of  eugi- 
neering  in  Columbia  College. 

Vlrgtaila  a  Royal  Provlnoa  On  the  acces- 
sion of  Charles  I.  (1635)  he  reduced  the  colony 
of  Virginia  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the 
crown,  appointed  a  goYcrnor  and  council,  and 
ordered  all  patents  and  processes  to  be  issued 
in  his  name.  The  king's  proclamation  of  this 
change  in  the  government  of  Virginia  is  dated 
The  commissions  of  the 


were  to  be  made  by  the  Assembly  only;  the 
governor  might  not  draw  the  inhabitants  from 
their  private  employments  to  do  his  work ;  the 
whole  Council  had  to  consent  to  the  levy  of 
men  for  the  public  service ;  older  settlers,  who 
came  before  Sir  Thomas  Qates  (1611),  ^*  and  their 
posteiity"  were  to  be  exempt  from  personal 
military  service ;  the  burgesses  were  not  to  be 
arrested  in  going  to,  coming  from,  or  during  the 
sessions  of  the  Assembly ;  every  private  plant- 
er's lands  were  to  be  surveyed  and  their  bounds 
recorded;  monthly  courts  were  to  be  held  by 
special  commissioners  at  Elizabeth  City,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  James,  and  at  Charles  City,  for 


Mav  13,  1625.     The  commissions  of  the  new    .,  ...        ,  j-  *.     *    i     ^  x. 

^      '        ,  ^_, .,  „^_  «„«^«..v«..5-.»^  «,;*».   the  accommodation  ofmore  distant  plantations 

goveroor  a«d  cound  were_  a«co„.pamed^  wUh  ,,,  prf       f  ^om  .a,  to  be  nures  Jcted ;  in  ev- 

ery  parish  was  to  be  a  pubuc  granary,  to  which 


arbitrary  instructions.  "Our  full  resolution 
is,"  he  said,  '<  that  there  may  be  one  uniform 
course  of  government  in  and  through  our  whole 
monarchic,  that  the  government  of  the  colony 
of  Virginia  shall  ymmediately  depend  upon 
ourselfe,  and  not  be  commytted  to  anie  com- 
pany yr  corporation,  to  whom  it  male  be  prop- 
er to  trust  matters  of  trade  and  commerce,  but 
cannot  be  fitt  or  safe  to  commit  the  ordering 
of  state  affairs,  be  they  of  never  soe  mean  con- 
sequence." This  assertion  of  the  royal  prerog- 
ative alarmed  the  Plymouth  colonists,  and  was 
the  beginning  of  the  curtailment  of  the  com- 
merce of  Virginia  and  the  enslavement  of  its 
people. 

Virginia  AsMmbly,  First  Acts  of  the. 
About  the  time  when  the  commissioners  arrived 
'  in  Virginia  to  investigate  the  affairs  of  the  col- 
ony (1624),  the  first  laws  of  the  commonwealth 
were  enacted.  (See  London  Company,)  They 
were  thirty-five  in  number,  concisely  expressed, 
repealed  all  former  laws,  and  clearly  showed 
the  condition  of  the  colony.  The  first  acts  re- 
lated to  the  Church.  They  provided  that  in  ev- 
ery plantation  there  should  be  a  room  or  house  nently  lamed  was  to  have  a  maintenance  accord- 
'^for  the  worship  of  Gk>d,  sequestered  and  set  ing  to  his  ^' quality ;'' and  ten  pounds  of  tobacco 
apart  for  that  purpose,  and  not  to  be  for  any  |  were  to  be  levied  on  each  male  colonist  to  pay 
temporaluse  whatsoever;'' also  a  place  of  burial  the  expenses  of  the  war.  This  war  was  that 
"  sequestered  and  paled  in.''  Absence  from  pub-  |  with  the  Indians  after  the  massacre  in  1622,  and 
lie  worship  *^  without  allowable  excuse"  incur-  much  of  the  legislation  had  reference  to  it,  such 
red  the  forfeiture  of  a  pound  of  tobacco,  or  fifty  |  as  an  order  for  the  inhabitants,  at  the  beginning 


each  planter  was  to  bring  yearly  a  bushel  of 
com  to  be  disposed  of  for  public  use  by  a  vote 
of  the  freemen,  and  if  not  disposed  of  to  be  re- 
turned to  the  owner;  every  settler  was  to  be 
compelled  to  cultivate  corn  enongh  for  his  fam- 
ily ;  all  trade  in  com  with  the  Indians  was  pro- 
hibited ;  every  freeman  was  to  fence  in  a  garden 
of  a  quarter  of  an  acre  for  the  planting  of  grape- 
vines, roots,  herbs,  and  mulberry-trees ;  inspect- 
ors, or  "  censors,"  of  tobacco  were  to  be  appoint- 
ed; ships  were  to  break  bulk  only  at  James 
City ;  weights  and  measures  were  to  be  sealed ; 
every  house  was  to  be  palisaded  for  defence 
against  the  Indians,  and  no  man  was  to  go  to 
work  in  the  fields  without  being  armed,  nor  to 
leave  his  house  exposed  to  attack ;  no  powder 
was  to  be  spent  unnecessarily,  and  each  planta- 
tion was  to  be  fumished  with  arms.  Persons 
of  *' quality"  who  were  delinquent  might  not 
undergo  corporal  punishment  like  '^common" 
people,  but  might  be  imprisoued  and  fined.  Any 
person  wounded  in  the  military  service  was  to 
be  cured  at  the  public  charge,  and  if  perma- 


pounds  if  the  absence  were  persisted  in  for  a 
montb.  Divine  public  service  was  to  be  in  con- 
formity to  the  canons  of  the  Church  of  England, 
lu  addition  to  the  Church  festivals,  the  22d  of 
March  (O.  S.)  was  to  be  annually  observed  in 
commemoration  of  the  escape  of  the  colony  from 
destruction  by  the  Indians.  (See  Opeohanca- 
nough,)  No  minister  was  allowed  to  be  absent, 
from  his  parish  more  than  two  months  in  a  year, 
under  pain  of  forfeiting  one  half  of  his  salary, 
or  the  whole  of  it,  and  his  spiritual  charge,  if 
absent  four  months.    He  who  disparaged  a  min- 


of  July,  1624,  to  fall  upon  the  adjoining  savages 
"  as  they  did  last  year." 

Virginia,  Colonial  Seal  of.  The  colonial 
seal  of  Virginia  was  made  of  beeswax,  covered 
with  very  thin  pajier,  and  stamped  on  both  sides 
with  appropriate  devices.  On  one  side  were  the 
royal  arms  of  Great  Britain,  and  on  the  other 
an  effigy  of  the  reigning  monarch,  with  the  sen- 
tence in  Latin  "  Seal  of  the  Province  of  Vir- 
ginia." Kneeling  before  the  monarch  is  an  In- 
dian presenting  a  bundle  of  tobacco,  the  chief 
product  of  the  country.    In  the  seal  here  delin- 


ister  without  proof  was  to  be  fined  five  hundred  *  eated  the  sovereign  represented  is  a  woman — 


pounds  of  tobacco  (see  Tobacco),  and  to  beg  the 
minister's  pardon  publicly  before  the  congrega- 
tion. The  minister's  salary  was  to  be  paid  out 
of  the  first  gathered  and  best  tobacco  and  com ; 
and  no  man  was  to  dispose  of  his  tobacco  before 
paying  his  church-dues,  under  pain  of  forfeiting 


Queen  Ann6.  The  original  from  which  the  en- 
graving was  copied  was  somewhat  defaced.  It 
was  sent  to  the  colony  almost  immediately  after 
the  beginning  of  her  reign,  with  instmctions 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Privy  Council,  by  its 
order,  to  break  up  the  seal  of  her  predecessor, 


double.    Drunkenness  and  swearing  were  made   William  III.,  and  send  the  fragments  to  Eng- 
ponisbable  offences.    The  levy  and  expenditure  '  land. 
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COLOXUL  8BAL  OF  TIftOIXU. 

Virgixiia,  Colony  of.  Tbis  name  wa«  given 
to  an  uudetined  territory  iu  America  (of  which 
Roanoke  Island,  discovered  in  1584,  was  a  part) 
in  compliment  to  the  unmarried  queen,  or  be- 
cause of  its  virgin  soil.  It  was  afterwards  de- 
fined as  extending  from  latitude  34°  to  45"" 
north,  and  was  divided  into  North  and  South 
Virginia.  The  Northern  part  wiis  afterwards 
called  New  England.  (See  New  England.)  The 
spirit  of  adventure  and  desire  for  colonization 
were  again  prevalent  in  England  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  circum- 
stances there  were  favorable  to  such  undertak- 
ings, for  there  was  plenty  of  material  for  colo- 
nies, such  as  it  was.  Soon  after  the  accession 
of  James  I.,  war  between  England  and  France 
ceased,  and  there  were  many  restless  soldiers 
out  of  employment — so  restless  that  social  or- 
der was  in  danger.  There  was  also  a  class  of 
mined  and  desperate  spendthrifts,  ready  to  do 
anything  to  retrieve  their  fortunes.  Such  were 
the  men  who  st4K>d  ready  to  go  to  America  when 
Ferdinando  Gorges,  Bartholomew  Gosnold, Chief- 
justice  Popliani,  Richard  Hakluy  t,  Captain  John 
Smith,  and  others  devised  a  new  scheme  for  set- 
tling Virginia.  The  timid  king,  glad  to  per- 
ceive a  new  field  open  for  the  restless  spirits 
of  his  realm,  granted  a  liberal  patent  to  a  com- 
pany of  ^'  noblemen,  gentlemen,  and  merchants," 
chiefly  of  London,  to  plant  settlements  in  Amer- 
ica, between  latitude  34°  and  38°  north,  and 
westward  one  hundred  miles  from  the  sea.  (See 
London  Company.)  A  similar  charter  wa«  granted 
to  another  company  to  settle  between  latitudes 
41°  and  45°  north.  (See  Plymouth  Company.) 
The  space  of  about  two  hundred  miles  between 
the  two  territories  was  a  broad  boundary-line, 
ui>on  which  neither  party  was  to  plant  a  set- 
tlement.   In  December,  1606,  the  London  Com- 


pany sent  three  ahips,  under  Cap* 
tain  Christopher  Newport,  with 
one  hundred  and  five  colonists,  to 
make  a  settlement  on  Roanoke 
Island.  (See  Roanoke  Ttland.)  They 
took  the  long  southern  ronte,  by 
way  of  tlie  West  Indies,  and  when 
they  approached  the  coast  of  North 
Carolina  a  tempest  drove  them  far- 
ther north  into  Chesapeake  Bay, 
where  they  found  good  anchorage. 
The  principal  passengers  were  Gos- 
nold, Edward  M.  Wingfield,  Cap- 
tain Smith,  and  Rev.  Robert  Hunt. 
The  capes  at  the  entrance  to  Chesa- 
peake Bay  Newport  named  Charles 
and  Henry,  in  compliment  to  the 
king's  two  sons.  Lauding  and 
resting  at  a  pleasant  point  of  laud 
between  the  mouths  of  the  York 
and  James  rivers,  be  named  it 
Point  Comfort,  and  sailing  up  the 
latter  stream  fifty  miles,  tlrb  colo- 
nists landed  on  the  left  bank,  May 
13, 1607,  and  there  founded  a  set- 
tlement and  built  a  village,  which 
they  named  Jamestown  iu  com- 
pliment to  the  king.  They  gave 
the  name  of  James  to  the  river. 
On  the  voyage.  Captain  Smith,  the  most  nota- 
ble man  among  them  (see  SmithfJohH)^  had  ex- 
cited the  Jealousy  and  suspicion  of  his  fellow- 
passengers,  and  he  was  placed  in  confinement 
on  suspicion  that  he  intended  to  usurp  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  colony.  It  was  not  known  who 
had  been  appointed  rulers,  for  the  silly  king 
had  placed  the  names  df  the  colonial  council  in 
a  sealed  box,  to  be  opened  on  their  arri^aL  It 
was  found  that  Smith  was  one  of  the  council, 
and  he  was  released.  Wingfield  was  chosen 
president.  Smith  and  others  ascended  the  riv- 
er in  small  boats  to  the  falls  at  Richmond,  and 
visited  the  Indian  emperor  Powhatan,  who  re- 
sided a  mile  below.  (See  Powhatan.)  Early  in 
June  Newport  returned  to  England  for  supplies 
and  more  emigrants.  The  supplies  which  they 
brought  had  been  spoiled  in  the  long  voyage, 
and  the  savages  around  them  appeared  hostile. 
The  marshes  sent  up  poisonons  vapors,  and  be- 
fore the  end  of  summer  Gosnold  and  full  one 
half  of  the  adventurers  died  of  fever  and  fam- 
ine. President  Wingfield  lived  on  the  choicest 
stores,  and  was  preparing  to  escape  to  the  W^est 
Indies  in  a  pinnace  left  by  Newport,  when  his 
treachery  was  disco vere<l,  and  a  man  equally 
wicked,  named  Ratcliffe,  was  put  in  his  place. 
He,  too,  was  soon  dismissed,  when  Captain  Smith 
was  happily  chosen  to  rule  the  colony*.  He  soon 
restored  order,  won  the  respect  of  the  Indians, 
compelled  them  to  bring  food  to  Jamestown  un- 
til wild-fowl  became  plentiful  in  the  autumn 
and  the  harvest  of  maize  or  Indian  com  was 
gathered  by  the  barbarians.  Smith  and  a  few 
companions  explored  the  Chickahominy  River, 
where  he  was  captured  and  condemned  to  die, 
but  was  saved  by  the  king's  daughter.  (See 
Pocahontas.)  Everything  was  in  disorder  on  bis 
return  from  the  forest,  and  only  forty  men  of  thit 
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bolony  were  living,  who  were  on  the  point  of  es- 
caping to  the  West  Indies.  Newport  returned 
with  supplies  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  em- 
igrants early  in  1608.  They  were  no  better  than 
the  first.  There  were  several  unskilful  gold- 
smiths, and  most  of  the  colonists  became  gold- 
seekers  and  neglected  the  soil.  There ''  was  no 
talk,  no  hope,  no  work,  but  dig  gold,  work 
[earth  supposed  to  be]  gold,  retiiie  gold,  and 
load  gold."  Some  glittering  earth  had  been 
mistaken  for  gold,  and  Newport,  had  loaded  his 
ship  with  the  worthless  soiL  Smith  implored 
the  settlers  to  plough  and  sow.  They  refused, 
and  leaving  Jamestown  in  disgust  he  explored 
Chesapeake  Bay  and  its  tributary  streams  in  an 
open  boat.  In  the  course  of  three  months  he 
travelled  one  thousand  miles  and  made  a  rude 
map  of  the  country.  Newport  arrived  at  James- 
town soon  after  Sniith*s  return  in  September, 
with  seventy  more  emigrants,  among  them  two 
women,  the  first  Europeans  of  their  sex  seen  in 
Virginia  proper.  (See  Dare,  Virginia,)  These 
emigrants  were  no  better  than  the  first,  and 
Smith  entreated  the  company  to  send  over 
farmers  and  mechanics ;  but  at  the  end  of  two 
years,  when  the  settlement  numbered  two  hun- 
dred strong  men,  there  were  only  forty  acres  of 
land  under  cultivation.  In  1609  the  company 
obtained  a  new  charter,  which  made  the  set- 
tlors vassals  of  the  Council  of  Virginia  and  ex- 
tended the  territory  to  the  head  of  Chesapeake 
Bay.  Lord  De  la  Warr  (Delaware)  was  ap- 
pointed governor  of  Virginia ;  Sir  Thomas 
Gates,  deputy-governor;  Sir  George  Somers,  ad- 
miral; Christopher  Newport,  vice-admiral,  and 
Sir  Thomas  Dale,  high-marshal,  all  for  life.  Nine 
vessels,  with  five  hundred  emigrants,  including 
twenty  women  and  children,  sailed  for  James- 
town in  June,  1609.  Gates  and  Somers  embark- 
ed with  Newport,  and  the  three  were  to  govern 
Virginia  until  the  arrival  of  Lord  Delaware.  A 
hnrncane  dispersed  the  fieet,  and  the  vessel  con- 
taining these  Joint  rulers  or  commissioners  was 
wrecked  on  one  of  the  Bermuda  islands.  Sev- 
en vessels  reached  Jamestown.  The  new-comers 
were,  if  possible,  more  profligate  than  the  first — 
dissolute  scions  of  wealthy  families,  who  *4eft 
their  country  for  their  conntry^s  good,"  for  Vir- 
ginia was  regarded  as  a  paradise  for  libertines. 
Smith  continued  to  administer  the  government 
until  an  accident  compelled  him  to  return  to 
England  in  the  fall  of  1609.  Then  the  colonists 
gave  themselves  up  to  every  irregularity ;  the 
Indians  withheld  supplies ;  famine  ensued,  and 
the  winter  and  spring  of  1610  was  long  re- 
membered as  the  "Starving  Time"  (which 
see).  The  Indians  prepared  to  exterminate 
the  English,  but  they  were  spared  by  a  timely 
warning  from  Pocahontas.  Six  months  after 
Smith  left,  the  settlement  of  five  hundred  souls 
were  reduced  to  sixty.  The  three  commission- 
ers reached  Jamestown  in  June,  1610,  and  Gat«s 
determined  to  leave  for  Newfoundland  with  the 
famished  settlers,  and  distribute  them  among 
the  settlers  there.  In  four  pinnaces  they  de- 
parted, and  were  met  at  Point  Comfort  by 
Lord  Delaware,  with  provisions  and  emigrants. 
Failing  health  compelled  him  to  return  to  Eng- 


land in  March,  1611,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  a 
deputy,  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  who  arrived  with  three 
hundred  settlers  and  some  cattle.  Sir  Thomas 
Gates  came  with  three  hundred  and  fifty  more 
colonists  in  September  following,  and  supersed- 
ed Dale.  These  were  a  far  better  class  than  any 
who  had  arrived,  and  there  were  then  one  thou- 
sand Englishmen  in  Virginia.  New  settlements 
were  planted  at  Dutch  Gap  and  at  Bermuda  Hun- 
dred at  the  mouth  of  the  Appomattox.  In  1616 
Deputy-governor  Gates  was  succeeded  by  Samuel 
Argall,but  his  conrse  was  so  bad  that  Lord  Dela- 
ware sailed  from  England  to  resume  the  govern- 
ment of  Virginia,  but  died  on  the  passage,  at  the 
month  of  the  bay  that  bears  his  name.  George 
Yeardly  was  appointed  governor  in  1617,  and  he 
snmmoued  two  delegates  from  each  of  seven 
corporations  or  boroughs  to  assemble  at  James- 
town, July  30.  These  delegates  formed  a  repre- 
sentative assembly,  the  first  ever  held  on  the 
Western  Continent.  A  seal  for  the  colony  was 
adopted  by  the  company.  (See  Virginia,  CoUh 
nidi  Seal  of,)  The  same  year  twelve  hundred  col- 
onists arrived  in  Virginia,  among  whom  were 
ninety  "  respectable  young  women,"  to  become 
wives  of  planters,  who  were  purchased  at  a 
profit  to  the  company  and  were  paid  for  in  tobac- 
co, then  become  a  profitable  agricultural  prod- 
uct. Within  two  years,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
respectable  young  women  were  sent  to  Virginia 
for  the  same  purpose.  Homes  and  families  ap- 
peared, and  so  the  foundation  of  the  common- 
wealth of  Virginia  was  laid.  Already  the  In- 
dians had  been  made  friendly  by  the  marriage 
of  Pocahontas  with  an  Englishman.  The  tribe 
of  gold-seekers  bad  disappeared,  and  the  future 
of  Virginia  appeared  bright.  The  king  injured 
the  colony  by  sending  over  one  hundred  con- 
victs from  English  prisons,  in  1619,  to  be  sold  as 
servants  to  the  planters,  and  this  system  was 
pursued  for  one  hundred  years,  in  defiance  of 
the  protests  of  the  settlers.  The  same  year  the 
colonists  bought  twenty  negro  slaves  of  a  Dutch 
trader,  and  so  slavery  was  introduced.  (See 
Slavefy  in  America  and  Slave-trade  in  America.) 
On  July  24, 1621,  the  London  Company  granted 
the  colon istfi  a  written  constitution  for  their 
government,  which  provided  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  governor  and  council  by  the  compa- 
ny, and  a  i-epresentative  assembly,  to  consist  of 
two  burgesses  or  representatives  from  each  bor-  ' 
ough,  to  be  chosen  by  the  people  and  clothed 
with  full  legislative  power  in  connection  with 
the  council.  This  body  formed  the  General  As- 
sembly. This  was  the  general  form  of  govern- 
ment in  Virginia  until  1776.  Sir  Francis  Wyatt 
was  appointed  governor,  and  brought  the  consti- 
tution with  him.  New  settlements  wore  made  on 
the  James,  York,  and  Potomac  rivers,  and  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  Chesapeake  Bay.  Powhatan  was 
now  dead,  and  his  brother  and  successor,  Ope- 
ohancnnough,  was  hostile.  On  March  22  (April 
1,  O.  S.),  his  tribes,  by  a  preconcerted  plan,  fell 
upon  the  English  settlements  at  all  points  and 
murdered  three  hundred  and  forty-seven  men, 
women,  and  children.  The  remote  plantations 
fled  to  Jamestown,  and  eighty  plantations  were 
reduced  to  eight.    A  furious  war  of  retaliation 
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followed,  and  the  Indians  were  beaten  back  into 
tbe  wilderueaa ;  bat  many  colonists,  alarmed, 
left  Virginia,  and  sickness  and  famine  ensued. 
In  1624,  of  the  nine  thousand  persons  who  bad 
been  sent  to  Virginia,  only  a  little  more  than 
two  thousand  remained.  The  same  year  the 
London  Company  was  dissolved  by  a  writ  of 
quo  warraniOf  and  Virginia  became  a  royal  proT- 
ince.  George  Yeardly  was  appointed  goyemor, 
with  twelve  councillors.  He  died  in  1627,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Sir  Jobn  Harvey,  a  haughty 
and  unpopular  ruler.  Harvey  was  deposed  by 
the  Virginians  in  1635,  but  was  reinstated  by 
Charles  I.,  and  ruled  until  1639.  Sir  William 
Berkeley  became  governor  in  1641,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Civil  War  in  England,  and  being  a 
thorough  loyalist,  soon  came  in  contact  with  tbe 
republican  Parliament.  The  colonists,  also,  re- 
mained loyal,  and  invited  the  son  of  the  behead- 
ed king  to  come  and  reign  over  them.  Crom- 
well sent  commissioners  and  a  fleet  to  Virginia. 
A  compromise  with  the  loyalists  was  effected. 
Berkeley  gave  way  to  Richard  Bennett,  one  of 
the  commissioners,  who  became  governor.  But 
when  Charles  II.  was  restored,  Berkeley,  who 
had  not  left  Virginia,  was  reinstated ;  tbe  laws 
of  the  colony  were  revived ;  restrictive  revenue 
laws  were  enforced ;  the  Church  of  England — 
disestablished  in  Virginia — was  re-established, 
and  severe  legislative  acts  against  Non-conform- 
ists were  passed.  Berkeley  proclaimed  Charles 
II.  **  King  of  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Vir- 
ginia,'' and  ruled  with  vigor.  (See  Old  Domn- 
ion,)  Under  Berkeley,  tbe  colonists  had  become 
discontented,  and  in  1676  they  broke  out  into 
open  rebellion,  led  by  a  wealthy  and  enterpris- 
ing young  lawyer  named  Nathaniel  Bacon.  (See 
BacoH^8  Rebellion.)  Charles  II.  had  given  a  pat- 
ent for  Virginia  (1673)  to  two  of  his  rapacious 
courtiers  (Arlington  and  Culpepper),  and  in  1677 
the  latter  superseded  Berkeley  as  governor.  He 
arrived  in  Virginia  in  16H0,  and  his  rapacity  and 
profligacy  soon  so  disgUHted  the  people  that  they 
were  on  tbe  verge  of  rebellion,  when  the  king, 
offended  at  him,  revoked  his  grant  and  his  com- 
mission. He  was  succeeded  by  an  equally  vile 
governor.  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  and  the 
people  were  again  stirred  to  revolt;  but  the 
death  of  the  king  and  other  events  in  England 
made  them  wait  for  hoped-for  relief.  The  Stu- 
arts were  driven  from  the  throne  forever  in  1688, 
and  there  was  a  change  for  the  better  in  the 
colonies.  In  1699  Williamsburg  was  founded  and 
made  the  capital  of  Virginia,  where  the  General 
Assembly  met  in  1700.  The  code  was  revised  for 
the  fifth  time  in  1705,  when  by  it  slaves  were  de- 
clared real  cRtate,  and  this  law  continned  until 
1776.  Hostilities  witb  the  French  broke  out  in 
1754,  they  having  built  a  line  of  military  posts 
along  the  western  slope  of  the  Alleghany  Moun- 
tains, in  the  rear  of  Virginia,  and  at  the  head- 
waters of  the  Ohio.  To  one  of  these  posts  young 
George  Washingt/in  was  sent  on  a  diplomatic 
mission  towards  tbe  close  of  1753,  by  Dinwiddle, 
governor  of  Virs^inia.  That  was  Washington's 
flrst  appearance  in  public  service.  He  performed 
the  duty  with  so  much  skill  and  prudence  that 
be  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  military  force 


the  next  year,  and  fought  tbe  Frencb  at  and 
near  Fort  Necessity  (which  see).  During 
the  French  and  Indian  War  that  ensued,  Vir- 
ginia bore  her  share ;  and  when  England  be- 
gan to  press  her  taxation  schemes  in  relation 
to  the  colonies,  the  Virginia  House  of  Bur- 
gesses took  a  patriotie  stand  in  opposition,  un- 
der the  leadership  of  Patrick  Henry.  From  that 
time  until  the  breaking-out  of  the  old  war  for 
independence,  in  1775,  the  Virginians  were  con- 
spicuous in  maintaining  the  rights  of  the  colo- 
nies. Under  instructions  firom  his  legislature, 
Richard  Henry  Lee  moved  a  resolution  for  inde- 
pendence, in  Congress,  in  June,  1776  (see  Indqpoh 
dsNce,  Fini  PtoponUom  in  Cangreas  for)^  and  the 
Virginia  delegation  Toted  solidly  for  the  reso- 
lution on  the  2d  of  July,  and  for  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  on  the  4th  of  July  follow- 
ing. Already  her  royal  goyemor  had  begun 
civil  war  within  her  borders.  The  oolonial  ex- 
istence of  Virginia  ended  on  the  29th  of  July, 
1776,  when  a  state  constitution  was  adopted  by  a 
popular  convention  and  a  state  government  was 
organized,  with  Patrick  Henry  as  governor.  Vir- 
ginia has  the  h(mor  of  being  the  first  to  adopt  a 
state  ctmstitution,  with  a  view  to  a  peimaneut 
separation  from  Great  Britain. 

Virginia  Conventioii  (1774).  On  receiving 
the  news  of  tbe  Boston  Port  Bill,  the  sympa- 
thies of  the  Virginians  were  deeply  moved  in 
favor  of  Massachusetts.  The  House  of  Bur- 
gesses passed  strong  resolutions  of  condolence, 
and  appointed  the  1st  of  June  as  a  fast-day. 
The  royal  governor  dissolved  them  the  next 
day,  when  the  delegates,  eighty-nine  in  number, 
reassembled  at  tbe  Apollo  Room,  Raleigh  Tav- 
ern, and  formed  a  voluntary  convention.  They 
prepared  an  address  to  their  constituents,  in 
which  they  declared  that  an  attack  upon  one 
colony  wiis  an  attack  upon  the  whole.  They 
adopted  some  other  important  measures  while 
waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  fast-day.  Twen- 
ty-five of  them  remained  until  then,  and  sent 
out  a  circular  recommending  that  the  Burgesses 
sbonld  assemble  again  in  convention  at  Will- 
iamsburg, on  the  1st  of  August.  They  did  so, 
and,  on  motion  of  George  Washington,  adopted 
a  non-importation  agreement ;  recommended  the 
fostering  of  native  industries,  especially  the  rais- 
ing of  sheep;  and  chose  (Aug.  5)  seven  delegates 
to  represent  Virginia  in  the  Continental  Con- 
gress at  Philadelphia,  namely  —  Peyton  Ran- 
dolph, Richard  Henry  Lee,  George  Washington, 
Patrick  Henry,  Richard  Bland,  Benjamin  Harri- 
son, and  Edward  Pendleton. 

Virginia  Conventioii  (1775).  On  Monday, 
March  20, 1775,  a  convention  of  delegates  from 
the  several  counties  and  corporations  of  Vir- 
ginia met  for  the  first  time.  They  assembled  in 
St.  John's  Church  (yet  standing  in  1880),  in 
Richmond.  Among  the  conspicuous  members 
of  the  convention  were  Washington  and  Pat- 
rick Henry.  Peyton  Randolph  was  chosen  pres^ 
ident  and  John  Tazewell  clerk.  A  large  portion 
of  tbe  members  yearned  for  reconciliation  with 
Great  Britain,  while  others  saw  no  ground  for 
hope  that  the  mother  country  would  be  just. 
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Among  the  latter  was  Patrick  Henry.  His  Jndg- 
ment  was  too  sound  to  be  misled  by  mere  appear- 
ances of  Justice,  in  which  others  trusted.  The 
conrention  expressed  its  unqualified  approba- 
tion of  the  proceedings  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, and  warmly  thanked  their  delegates  for 
the  part  they  had  taken  in  it.  They  thanked 
the  Assembly  of  the  Island  of  Jamaica  for  a 
sympathizing  document,  and  then  proceeded  to 
consider  resolutions  that  the  colony  should  be 
instantly  put  in  a  state  of  defence  by  an  imme- 
diate organization  of  the  militia.     This  meant 


resistance,  and  the  resolutions  alarmed  the  more 
timid,  who  opposed  the  measure  as  rash  and  al- 
most impious.  Deceived  by  a  show  of  justice 
on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  they  urged  delay, 
for  it  was  evident  that  the  numerous  friends 
of  the  colonists  in  England,  together  with  the 
manufacturing  interest,  would  soon  bring  about 
an  accommodation.  This  show  of  timidity  and 
temporizing  roused  the  fire  of  patriotism  in  the 
bosom  of  Henry,  and  he  made  an  impassioned 
speech,  which  electrified  all  hearers  and  has  be- 
come in  our  history  an  admired  specimen  of  or- 
atory. When  he  closed  with  the  well-known 
peroration :  "  Is  life  so  dear  or  peace  so  sweet 
as  to  be  purchased  at  the  price  of  chains  and 
slavery!  Forbid  it,  Almighty  God!  I  know  not 
what  course  others  may  take,  but  as  for  me, 
give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death ! "  all  hearts 
and  minds  were  in  unity  with  the  speaker.  The 
resolutions  to  prepare  for  defence  were  passed, 
and  Patrick  Henry,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  Robert 
C.  Nicholas,  Benjamin  Harrison,  Lemuel  Rid- 
dick,  George  Washington,  Adam  Stephen,  An- 
drew Lewis,  William  Christian, Edmund  Pendle- 
ton, Thomas  Jeflferson,  and  Isaac  Lane  were  ap- 


pointed a  committee  to  prepare  a  plan  accord- 
ingly. Their  plan  for  embodying  the  militia  was 
adopted,  and  Virginia  panoplied  herself  for  the 
conflict.  Provision  was  made  for  the  enrol- 
ment of  a  company  of  volunteers  in  each  coun- 
ty. The  convention  reappointed  the  Virginia 
delegates  to  seats  in  the  Second  Continental 
Congress,  adding  Thomas  Jefferson,  *'  in  case  of 
the  non-attendance  of  Peyton  Randolph.^'  Hen- 
ry had  said,  prophetically,  in  his  speech,  **  The 
next  gale  that  comes  from  the  North  will  bring 
to  our  ears  the  clash  of  arms ! "  This  prophecy 
was  speedily  fulfilled  by 
the  clash  of  arms  at  Lex- 
ing^n.  His  bold  proceed- 
ings and  utterances  in 
this  convention  caused  his 
name  to  be  presented  to 
the  British  government  in 
a  bill  of  attainder,  with 
those  of  Randolph,  Jeffer- 
son, the  two  Adamses,  and 
Hancock. 

Virginia  Currency.  In 
1645  the  Legislature  of 
Virginia  prohibited  deal- 
ing by  barter,  and  abol- 
ished tobacco  as  currency. 
(See  Tobacco,)  They  es- 
tablished the  Spanish  dol- 
lar, or  "piece  of  eight,"  at 
six  shillings,  as  the  stand- 
ard of  currency  for  that 
colony.  In  1655 the  "piece 
of  eight"  was  changed 
from  six  shillings  to  five 
shillings  sterling  as  the 
standard  of  currency. 

Virginia  Divided  into 
'- ""^^  Countlea.     In  1634  Vir- 

ginia was  divided  into 
eight  counties — namely, 
Elizabeth  City,  Warwick,  James  City,  Charles 
City,  and  Henrico,  along  the  north  bank  of  the 
James  River ;  Isle  of  Wight,  on  the  south  bank ; 
York,  on  the  York  River;  and  Accomao,  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  Chesapeake  Bay. 

Virginia,  Independjsnce  Proclaimed  in.  On 
July  25,  1776,  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
was  read  to  the  people  at  the  Capitol,  the  court- 
house, and  the  deserted  "  palace  "  at  Williams- 
burg, and  then  it  was  proclaimed  by  the  sher- 
ifl:'  of  every  county,  at  the  door  of  each  court- 
house, on  the  firat  ensuing  court  day. 

Virginia  Invaded  fix>m  Washington  City 
(1861).  The  Confederates  assembled  at  Manas- 
sas Junction  (which  see)  attempted  to  take  a 
position  near  the  capital.  Early  in  May  the 
family  of  Colonel  Lee  had  left  Arlington  House, 
opposite  Georgetown,  with  its  most  valuable  con- 
tents, and  joined  him  at  Richmond.  Under  his 
guidance,  the  Confederates  were  preparing  to 
fortify  Arlington  Heights,  where  heavy  siege 
guns  would  command  the  cities  of  Washington 
and  Georgetown.  This  movement  was  discov- 
ered in  time  to  defeat  its  object.    Already  Con- 
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federate  pickets  were  on  Arliogton  Heigbts,  and 
at  the  Virginia  end  of  the  Long  Bridge  across 
the  Potomac.  Orders  were  immediately  given 
for  National  troops  to  occnpy  the  shores  of  the 
Potomac  River,  opposite  Washington,  and  the 
city  of  Alexandria,  nine  miles  below.  Towards 
midnight,  May  23,  thirteen  thousand  troops  in 
Washington,  under  the  command  of  General 
Mansfield,  were  put  in  motion  for  the  passage 
of  the  Potomac  at  three  points — one  column  to 
cross  the  Aqueduct  Bridge  at  Georgetown ;  an- 
other at  the  Long  Biidge,  at  Washington,  and  a 
third  to  proceed  in  vessels  to  Alexandria.  Gen- 
eral Irvin  McDowell  led  the  column  across  the 
Aqueduct  Bridge,  in  the  light  of  a  full  moon, 
and  took  possession  of  Arlington  Heights.  At 
the  same  time  the  second  column  was  crossing 
the  Long  Bridge,  two  miles  below,  and  soon  Join- 
ed McDowell's  column  on  Arlington  Heights  and 
1>egan  casting  up  fortifications.  The  Now  York 
Fire  Zouave  Regiment,  commanded  by  Colonel 
Ephraim  Elmore  Ellsworth,  embarked  in  vessels 
and  sailed  for  Alexandria,  while  another  body  of 
troops  marched  for  the  same  destination  by  way 
of  the  Long  Bridge.  The  two  divisions  reach- 
ed Alexandria  about  the  same  time.  The  Unit- 
ed States  frigate  Pawnee  was  lying  in  the  river 
off  Alexandria,  and  her  commander  had  been  in 
negotiation  for  the  surrender  of  the  city.  Ig- 
norant of  this  fact,  Ellsworth  marched  to  the 
centre  of  the  town  and  took  formal  possession 
of  it  in  the  name  of  his  government,  the  Virgin- 
ia troops  having  fled.  The  Orange  and  Alexan- 
dria railway  station  was  seized,  with  much  roll- 
ing stock,  and  very  soon  Alexandria  was  in  the 
quiet  possession  of  the  Nationals.  A  keeper  of 
a  public-house  refused  to  pull  down  a  Confed- 
erate flag  that  waved  over  it.  Colonel  Ells- 
worth went  in  person  to  haul  it  down.  When 
descending  the  upper  staircase  with  it  he  was 
shot  dead  by  the  proprietor,  when  the  latter  was 
instantly  killed  by  some  of  Ellsworth's  compan- 
ions. This  event  produced  much  exasperation 
on  both  sides. 

Virginia  Opposed  to  a  Consolidated  Na- 
tional Oovexnment.  While  the  foremost  citi. 
s&en  of  Virginia,  was  leading  the  army  fighting 
for  independence,  and  was  the  most  earnest  ad- 
vocate for  a  national  bond  of  all  the  states,  the 
representatives  of  her  people,  in  her  Legislature, 
always  opposed  the  measures  that  would  make 
the  states  one  union.  Her  Legislature  sepa- 
rately, ratified  (June  2,  1779)  the  treaty  with 
France,  and  asserted  in  its  fullest  degree  the 
absolute  sovereignty  of  the  separate  states. 
And  when  Congress  received  petitions  concern- 
ing lands  in  the  Ohio  country,  the  Virginia  As- 
sembly remonstrated  against  any  action  in  the 
premises  by  that  body,  because  it  would  "  be  a 
dangerous  precedent,  which  might  hereafter  sub- 
vert the  sovereignty  and  government  of  any  one 
or  more  of  the  United  States,  and  establish  in 
Congress  a  power  which,  in  process  of  time, 
must  degenerate  into  an  intolerable  despotism." 
And  Patrick  Henry  vehemently  condemned  the 
phraseology  of  the  Preamble  to  the  National 
Constitution — "We,  the  people" — arguing  that 
it  should  have  been  "  We,  the  states."    So,  also, 


did  George  Mason  (which  see).  So  jealoos 
of  their  "sovereignty"  were  the  states  in  gen- 
eral, that  Congress,  at  the  beginning  of  1780, 
finding  itself  utterly  helpless,  threw  everything 
nfion  the  states.  Washington  deeply  deplored 
this  state  of  things.  "  Certain  I  am,"  he  wrote 
to  Joseph  Jones,  a  delegate  from  Virginia,  in 
May,  "  unless  Congress  is  vested  with  jiowers 
by  the  several  states  competent  to  the  great 
pnri>oses  of  war,  or  assume  them  as  matter  of 
right,  and  they  and  the  states  respectively  act 
with  more  energy  than  they  have  hitherto  done, 
our  cause  is  lost.  ...  I  see  one  bead  gradnaUy 
changing  into  thirteen.  I  see  one  army  branch- 
ing into  thirteen,  which,  instead  of  looking  up 
to  Congress  as  the  supreme  controlling  power  of 
the  United  States,  are  considering  themselves 
as  dependent  on  their  several  states."  Towards 
the  end  of  June  General  Greene  wrote :  "  The 
Congress  have  lost  their  influence.  I  have  for 
a  long  time  seen  the  necessity  of  some  new  plan 
of  civil  government.  Unless  there  is  some  con- 
trol over  the  states  by  the  Congress,  we  shall 
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soon  be  like  a  broken  band."  But  Virginia  and 
other  states  persisted  in  the  assertion  of  state 
supremacy,  and  brought  the  American  cause  to 
the  verge  of  ruin. 

Virginia  Petition.  In  December,  1764,  the 
Virginia  House  of  Burgesses  appointed  Peyton 
Randolph  (attorney  -  general  of  the  province), 
Richard  Henry  Lee,  George  Wythe  (an  acnte 
lawyer),  and  Edmund  Pendleton — all  lawyers, 
and  also  leaders  of  the  Virginia  aristocracy — a 
committee  to  draw  up  a  petition  to  the  king,  a 
memorial  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  a  remon- 
strance to  the  Commons.  In  these  papers  a 
claim,  in  moderat-e  tone,  was  made  for  the  col- 
ony of  the  privilege  of  self-taxation.  Instead 
of  insisting  upon  this  as  a  matter  of  right,  they 
pleaded  the  state  of  the  colonies,  encumbered 
by  the  burdens  of  the  late  war.  These  faint 
protestations  produced  no  effect,  and  in  spite 
of  the  remonstrances  of  Franklin,  the  agent  for 
Pennsylvania ;  Jackson,  agent  for  Massachusetts ; 
and  Ingersoll,  agent  for  Connecticut,  and  others 
interested  in  the  colonies,  Minister  Greuville  be- 
gan his  taxation  schemes  with  the  famous  Stamp 
Act  (which  see). 
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Virginia  Plan  in  the  Federal  Convention. 

The  convention  to  consider  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation, or  to  form  a  new  constitution,  having 
met  on  the  invitation  of  Virginia,  courtesy  as- 
signed to  the  delegates  of  that  state  the  task  of 
giving  a  start  to  the  proceedings.  Accordingly, 
Governor  Randolph,  after  a  speech  on  the  de- 
fects of  the  confederation,  on  May  29, 1787,  of- 
fered fifteen  resolutions  suggesting  amendments 
to  the  federal  system.  They  proposed  a  nation- 
al legislature,  to  consist  of  two  branches,  the 
members  of  the  first,  or  most  numerous  branch, 
to  be  chosen  by  the  people,  and  to  be  appor- 
tioned to  the  states  in  the  proportion  of  free 
population  or  taxes ;  those  of  the  second  branch 
to  be  chosen  by  the  first,  out  of  candidates  to 
be  nominated  by  the  state  legislatures.  A  sep- 
arate national  executive  was  proposed,  to  be 
chosen  by  the  national  Legislature ;  also  a  na- 
tional judiciary ;  also  a  council  of  revision,  to 
consist  of  the  executive  and  a  part  of  the  judi- 
ciary, with  a  qualified  negative  on  every  act  of 
legislation,  state  as  well  as  national.  These 
were  the  priDcipal  features  of  the  '^Virgiuia 
Plan,"  as  it  was  called.  It  was  referred  to  a 
committee,  together  with  a  sketch  of  a  plan  by 
Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney,  which,  in  its  form 
and  arrangement,  furnished  the  outline  of  the 
constitution  as  adopted. 

Virginia,  Royal  Power  in,  Supreme.  On 
the  26th  of  August,  1624,  King  James  issued  a 
new  comuiissiou  for  Virginia,  continuing  Sir 
IiYancis  Wyatt  as  governor,  with  eleven  assist- 
ants, or  couucillora.  The  governor  and  coun- 
cil were  appointed  during  the  king's  pleasure. 
No  assembly  was  mentioned  or  allowed,  and  for 
a  while  the  royal  will  was  the  only  law  for  the 
colonists.  James  died  April  8, 1625,  and  his  son 
Charles  asserted  the  full  prerogative  of  the  mon- 
arch as  supreme  ruler  of  all  his  dominions.  Then 
Virginia  became  a  royal  province,  and  so  re- 
mained until  1776. 

Virginia  Sanctions  Independence.  In  May, 
1776,  a  convention  of  one  hundred  and  thirty 
delegates,  representing  the  people  of  Virginia, 
assembled  at  Williamsburg.  After  having  fin- 
ished current  business,  the  convention  resolved 
itself  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  on  the  state 
of  the  colony.  On  May  15,  resolutions  which 
had  been  drafted  by  Edmund  Pendleton  were 
unanimously  agreed  to,  one  hundred  and  twelve 
members  being  present.  The  preamble  enumer- 
ated their  chief  grievances,  and  said,  "  We  have 
uo  alternative  left  but  an  abject  submission  or 
a  total  separation."  Then  they  decreed  that 
their  **  delegates  in  Congress  be  instructed  to 
propose  to  that  body  to  declare  the  united  colo- 
nies free  and  independent  states,  absolved  from 
all  allegiance  or  dependence  upon  the  crown  or 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain ;  and  that  they  give 
the  assent  of  this  colony  to  such  declaration,  and 
to  measures  for  forming  foreign  alliances  and 
a  coufederatiou  of  the  colonics ;  provided  that 
the  power  of  forming  government  for,  and  the 
regulation  of,  the  internal  concerns  of  each  col- 
ony be  left  to  the  respective  colonial  legislat- 


Virginia  Beoesaion  Ordinance.  The  dis- 
nnionists  of  Virginia  found  it  hard  work  to 
"carry  out"  the  state,  for  there  was  a  strong 
Union  sentiment  among  the  people,  especially 
in  the  western  or  mountain  districts.  They 
finally  procured  the  authorization  of  a  conven- 
tion, which  assembled  in  Richmond  Feb.  13, 
1861,  with  John  Jauney  as  chairman.  It  had  a 
stormy  session  from  February  until  April,  for 
the  Unionists  were  in  the  majority.  Even  so 
late  as  April  4  the  convention  refused,  by  a  vote 
of  eighty-nine  against  forty-five,  to  pass  an  Or- 
dinance of  Secession.  But  the  pressure  of  the 
disnniouists  had  now  become  so  hard  that  one 
weak  Unionist  after  another  gave  way,  convert- 
ed by  sophistry  or  threats.  Comniisaioners  were 
sent  to  President  Lincoln,  to  ascertain  his  deter- 
mination about  seceding  states,  who  were  told 
explicitly  that  be  should  defend  the  life  of  the 
Republic  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  Their  re- 
port added  fuel  to  the  fiame  of  passion  then  rag- 
ing in  Richmond.  In  the  convention,  the  only 
question  remaining  on  the  evening  of  April  15 
was.  Shall  Virginia  secede  at  once,  or  wait  for 
the  co-operation  of  the  border  slave>labor  states? 
In  the  midst  of  excitement  pending  that  ques- 
tion, the  convention  adjourned  until  the  next 
morning.  The  following  day  the  convention 
assembled  in  secret  session.  For  three  days 
threats  and  persuasion  had  been  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  faithful  Union  members,  who  were 
chiefly  from  the  mountain  districts  of  west- 
ern Virginia,  where  the  institution  of  slavery 
had  a  very  light  hold  upon  the  people.  On  the 
adjournment,  on  the  15th,  there  was  a  clear  ma- 
jority of  one  hundred  and  fifty- three  in  the  con- 
vention against  secession.  The  Secessionists  had 
become  desperate.  It  is  said  Richmond  was  in 
the  handis  of  a  mob,  ready  to  do  their  bidding, 
and  they  resolved  to  act  with  a  high  hand. 
Many  of  the  Unionists  gave  way  on  the  16th. 
It  was  calculated  that  if  ten  Union  members  of 
the  convention  should  be  absent,  there  would 
be  a  majority  for  secession.  That  number  of 
the  weaker  ones  were  waited  upon  on  the  even- 
iDg  of  the  16th,  and  informed  that  they  had  the 
choice  of  doing  one  of  thi-ee  things — namely,  to 
vote  for  a  secession  ordinance,  to  absent  them- 
selves, or  be  hanged.*  Resistance  would  be  use- 
less, and  the  ten  members  did  not  appear  in  the 
convention.  Other  Unionists  who  remained  in 
the  convention  were  awed  by  their  violent  pro- 
ceedings, and  on  Monday,  April  17,  1861,  an  or- 
dinance was  passed  by  a  vote  of  eighty -five 
against  fifty-five,  entitled,  <*  An  ordinance  to  re- 
peal the  ratification  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America  by  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  to  reserve  all  the  rights  and  powers 
granted  under  said  Constitution."  At  the  same 
time  the  convention  passed  an  oi-dinance  re- 
quiring the  governor  to  call  out  as  many  volun- 
teers as  might  be  necessary  to  repel  an  invasiou 
of  the  state.  It  was  ordained  that  the  Seces- 
sion Ordinance  should  go  into  effect  only  when 
it  should  be  ratified  by  the  votes  of  a  majority 


*  Statement  by  a  member  of  tbe  coDvention,  cited  In  the 
Annual  CydopadiOf  1861,  p.  736. 
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of  the  people.  The  day  for  the  casting  of  such 
vote  WM  fixed  for  May  23,  1861.  Meanwhile 
the  whole  military  force  of  Virginia  had  been 
placed  under  the  control  of  the  '*  Confederate 
States  of  America'*  (which  see),  and  a  treaty  of 
annexation  of  Virginia  to  the  Sonthem  League 
had  been  formed.  Nearly  the  whole  state  was 
under  the  control  of  the  military  authority.  At 
the  time  appointed  for  the  vote,  Senator  Jamee 
M.  Mason,  author  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law 
(which  see),  addressed  a  letter  to  the  people, 
declaring  that  the  Ordinance  of  Secession  ab- 
solved them  from  all  allegiance  to  the  United 
States;  that  they  were  bound  to  support  the 
'' sacred  pledge^  made  to  the  ''Confederate 
States^  by  the  treaty  of  annexation  (see  Annex- 
oHon  of  Virginia  to  the  Confederate  States)^  and 
said :  "If  it  be  asked,  What  are  those  to  do  who, 
in  their  conscience,  cannot  vote  to  separate  Vir- 
ginia from  the  United  States?  the  answer  is 
simple  and  plain.  Honor  and  duty  alike  re- 
quire that  they  should  not  vote  on  the  ques- 
tion; and  if  they  retain  such  opinions,  they  must 
leave  the  state.''  That  is  to  say,  vote  for  seces- 
sion or  not  vote  at  all ;  and  if  you  are  still  Union 
men,  you  remain  in  your  native  state  at  the  peril 
of  your  lives.  There  was  a  reign  of  terror  in 
eastern  Virginia  at  the  time  the  vote  was  taken, 
yet  there  were  bold  Unionists  who  voted  against 
secession.  The  vote  for  secession  was  125,950, 
and  against  secession  20,373.  This  did  not  in- 
clude the  vote  of  northwestern  Virginia,  where, 
in  convention,  ten  days  before  the  voting,  they 
had  planted  the  seeds  of  a  new  commonwealth. 
(See  West  Virginia.) 

Virginia,  State  of.  The  state  constitution 
was  framed  in  June,  1776,  and  in  1779  Richmond 
became  the  capital.  In  1784  the  state  ceded  to 
the  United  States  its  claim  to  lands  northwest 
of  the  Ohio  River.  Not  long  afterwards  (1789) 
a  portion  of  its  territory  south  of  the  Ohio  was 
erected  into  the  State  of  Kentucky  (which  see). 
For  many  years  the 
State  of  Virginia 
maintained  a  pre- 
dominating influ- 
ence in  the  affairs 
of  the  nation.  Dur- 
ing the  War  of  1812- 
15  its  coasts  were 
ravaged  by  British 
marauders.  In  1831 
a  servile  insurrec- 
tion occurred  in 
Southampton  Coun- 
ty, led  by  a  negro 
named  Nat. Turner, 
which  alarmed  the  whole  state,  but  it  was 
speedily  subdued.  In  1859  an  attempt  was 
ma<le  by  John  Brown  to  free  the  slaves  of  Vir- 
ginia. (See  John  Brown's  Raid.)  Early  in  1861 
the  question  of  secession  divided  the  people. 
The  Secessionists  were  very  active,  and,  mak- 
ing arrangements  for  joining  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy, the  Legislature  made  an  appropriation 
of  $100,000,000  to  provide  for  "  the  defence  of 
the  state."  A  state  convention  assembled  on 
Feb.  13, 1861,  and  on  April  17  passed  an  Ordi- 1 
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nanoe  of  Secession.  *  (See  ViirginUL  Seeeuicm  Or- 
dinance,) The  state  authorities  immediately  af- 
terwards took  possession  of  national  property 
within  the  limits  of  Virginia,  and  on  April  ^ 
action  was  taken  for  the  annexation  of  the  state 
to  the  Southern  Confederacy,  and  surrendering 
the  control  of  its  military  to  the  latter  power. 
On  May  7  the  state  was  admitted  to  representa- 
tion in  the  Confederate  Congress,  and  large 
forces  of  Confederate  troops  were  concentrated 
in  Virginia  for  the  purpose  of  attempting  to 
seize  the  national  capital.  From  that  time  un- 
til the  close  of  the  Civil  War  Virginia  suffered  in- 
tensely from  its  ravages.  Western  Virginia  had 
remained  loyal  to  the  Union,  and  in  1861  a  new 
state  was  thero  organized.  (See  West  Virginia,) 
After  the  war  the  state  was  under  military  oon- 
troL  A  new  constitution  was  prepared,  and 
was  ratified  on  July  6, 1869,  by  a  migority  of 
197,044  votes  out  of  a  total  vote  of  215,422.  The 
constitution  was  in  accordance  with  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  of  the  national  Constitution 
(which  see).  State  officers  and  representatives 
in  Congress  were  chosen  'at  the  same  time ;  and 
in  January,  1870,  Virginia  was  admitted  to  rep- 
resentation in  the  Congress.  On  Jan.  26,  1870, 
Oeneral  Can  by,  in  command  of  the  department, 
formally  transferred  the  government  to  the  civil 
authorities. 

Virginia  Toleration.  In  1696  a  statute  was 
passed  by  the  Assembly  of  Virginia,  in  obedi- 
ence to  orders  from  England,  which  extended  to 
Dissenters  the  benefit  of  the  English  toleration 
act.  Yet  this  was  not  a  full  toleration  act  for 
all  consciences,  by  any  means,  as  it  excluded 
from  participation  in  the  most  important  func- 
tions of  citizenship  all  who  were  not  Christians 
and  who  did  not  accept  the  doctrine  of  the  Trini- 
ty. That  very  act  ordained  disqualification  for 
any  office,  disability  to  sue  or  to  prosecute  in  any 
court,  or  to  act  as  executor  or  guardian,  and  im- 
prisonment for  three  years,  as  the  penalty  for 
denying  the  being  of  a  Qod  or  the  Holy  Trinity, 
or  asserting  that  thero  were  more  gods  than 
one,  or  denying  the  truth  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, or  the  divine  authority  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments.  By  the  same  act  fines  were 
imposed  for  non-attendance  upon  public  wor- 
ship for  two  months,  except  for  a  reasonable 
excuse. 

**  Virginins  "  AfEedr,  Tete.  Troubles  with  the 
Spanish  authorities  in  Cuba  and  menaces  of  war 
with  Spain  had  existed  since  filibustering  move- 
ments from  the  United  States  to  that  island  be- 
gan, in  1850.  (SeeCttfra.)  Finally  a ''Cuban  Jun- 
ta,'' composed  of  native  Cubans  and  American 
sympathizers,  was  formed  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  An  insurrection  had  broken  out  in  Cuba, 
and  assumed  formidable  proportions,  carrying 
on  civil  war  for  several  years.  When  the  "Jun- 
ta'' began  to  fit  out  vessels  to  carry  men  and 
war  materials  to  the  insurgent  camps,  the  Unit- 
ed States  government,  determined  to  observe 
the  strictest  neutrality  and  impartiality,  felt 
compelled  to  notice  this  flagrant  yiolation  of 
the  neutrality  laws  of  the  Bepublic,  and  took 
measures  to  suppress  the  hostile  movements; 
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bnt  irritations  on  the  part  of  the  Spanish  anthor- 
ities  continued,  and,  finally,  late  in  1873,  war  be- 
tween Spain  and  the  United  States  seemed  in- 
evitable. The  steamship  Virginitu,  flying  the 
United  States  flag,  suspected  of  carrying  men 
and  supplies  to  the  insurgent  Cubans,  was  capt- 
ured by  a  Spanish  cruiser  ofi^  the  coast  of  Cuba, 
taken  into  port,  and  many  of  her  passengers,  her 
capt-ain,  and  some  of  the  crew  were  publicly 
shot  by  the  local  military  authorities.  The  af- 
fair produced  intense  excitement  in  the  United 
States.  There  was,  for  a  while,  a  hot  war-spirit 
all  over  the  Union ;  but  wise  men  in  control  of 
the  governments  of  the  United  States  and  Spain 
calmly  considered  the  international  questions 
involved,  and  settled  the  matter  by  diplomacy. 
There  were  rights  to  be  acknowledged  by  both 
parties.  The  Virginiua  was  surrendered  to  the 
United  States  authorities,  and  ample  reparation 
for  the  outrage  was  offered,  excepting  the  im- 
possible restoration  of  the  lives  taken  by  the 
Spaniards.  While  the  vessel  was  on  its  way  to 
New  York,  under  an  escort,  she  sprang  aleak  off 
Cape  Fear,  at  the  close  of  December  (1873),  and 
went  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  By  a  wise  pol- 
icy, our  country  has  been  at  peace  with  all  the 
world  since  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  if  we  ex- 
cept the  local  wars  with  the  Indians. 

Vogdea,  Israel,  was  bom  in  Pennsylvania 
about  1816,  and  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1837, 
where  he  remained  two  years  assistant-professor 
of  mathematics.  He  entered  the  artillery,  and 
served  in  the  Seminole  War.  In  May,  1861,  he 
was  made  mfv|or.  He  gallantly  defended  Fort 
Pickens  (which  see)  from  February  to  October, 
1861,  when  he  was  made  prisoner  in  the  night 
attack  on  Santa  Rosa  Island  (which  see).  He 
was  active  in  the  operations  on  Folly  and  Morris 
islands  against  forts  Wagner  and  Sumter,  and 
he  commanded  the  defences  of  Norfolk  and 
Portsmouth  in  1864-^.  In  April,  1865,  he  was 
breveted  brigadier-general  United  States  Army. 

Volney  and  the  Aliens.  When  war  with 
France  seemed  to  be  inevitable,  in  1798,  suspi- 
cions of  the  designs  of  Frenchmen  in  the  country 
were  keenly  awakened.  Talleyrand,  who  had  re- 
sided awhile  in  the  United  States,  was  suspected 
of  having  acted  as  a  spy  for  the  French  govern- 
ment, and  other  exiled  Frenchmen  were  sus- 
pected of  being  on  the  same  errand.  It  was 
known  that  Frenchmen  were  busy  in  Kentucky 
and  in  Georgia  fomenting  discontents,  and  it 
was  strongly  suspected  that  M.  de  Volney,  a 
French  scholar,  who  had  explored  the  western 
country,  ostensibly  with  only  scientiiic  views« 
was  acting  in  the  capacity  of  a  spy  for  the 
French  government,  with  a  view  to  finally  an- 
nexing the  country  west  of  the  Alleghany  Moun- 
tains to  Louisiana,  which  France  was  about  to 
obtain,  by  a  secret  treaty  with  Spain.  These 
suspicions  led  to  the  enactment  of  the  Alien 
and  Sedition  Laws  (which  see).  The  passage 
of  the  Alien  Law  alarmed  Volney  and  other 
Frenchmen,  and  two  or  three  ship-loads  left  the 
United  States  for  France. 

Voltaire  and  Franklin.     In  February,  1778, 
Voltaire,  bent  with  age,  but  great  in  intellect, 
II.— 43 


and  a  truer  representative  of  France  than  Louis 
XVI.,  went  to  Paris,  and  there  he  and  Franklin 
had  an  interview.  Franklin  called  upon  Vol- 
taire with  his  grandson.  The  two  philosophers 
were  agreed  in  respect  to  the  contest  in  America 
— its  righteousness  and  its  importance.  Frank- 
lin was  a  great  admirer  of  the  French  philoso- 
pher, and  at  that  interview  desired  his  grand- 
son to  demand  from  Volt-aire  a  blessing.  In  the 
presence  of  twenty  persons  he  laid  his  hand  on 
the  head  of  the  youth  and  said  *^  God  and  liber- 
ty." He  everywhere  expressed  his  friendship 
for  the  Americans.  Being  in  company  with  the 
beautiful  young  wife  of  Lafayette,  he  expressed 
to  her  his  admiration  of  the  heroism  of  her  hus- 
band. Still  there  was  a  wide  difference  between 
Voltaire  and  the  Americans.  He  had  said  "  There 
is  no  God ;"  the  American  people  reverently  said 
"There  is  a  God,  and  he  must  be  worshipped 
in  spirit  and  in  truth."  His  blessiug  must  have 
sounded  strangely. 

Voluntary  Contributiona  (1861-65).  The 
loyal  people  of  the  Republic  became  most  ear- 
nestly engaged  in  every  way  in  the  work  of 
saving  the  Union  from  destruction.  The  mites 
of  widows  and  the  abundance  of  the  rich  fell 
into  the  great  treasury  of  patriotism  in  won- 
derful profusion.  A  Michigan  soldier  put  in  a 
cent,  and  said,  "I  hope  it  will  grow.''  It  did 
grow,  and  yielded  more  than  $24,000.  Cornelius 
Vanderbilt,  once  an  humble  New  York  boatman, 
preseuted  the  govenlment  of  the  United  States 
a  fully  equipped  steam  ship-of-war  valued  at 
about  $800,000.  In  scores  of  ways  —  in  benev- 
olent gifts  in  aid  of  the  soldiers,  in  bounties  for 
soldiers  and  sailors,  to  associations,  and  for  spe- 
cial objects,  in  private  and  isolated  contribu- 
tions, exclusive  of  he^ivy  taxes  freely  voted  by 
the  people  for  the  support  of  the  government—- 
the  loyal  people  of  the  Republic  gave  for  its 
salvation  not  less  than  $500,000,000. 

Volunteer  Companies  in  Philadelphia.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  War  of  1812-15  the  martial 
spirit  was  almost  dormant  in  Philadelphia.  The 
tine  corps  of  the  McPherson  Blues,  which  formed 
the  guard  of  honor  at  the  public  funeral  cere- 
monies at  Philadelphia  on  the  death  of  Wash- 
ington, had  been  disbanded  twelve  years  before 
the  declaration  of  war.  Another,  called  Shee*s 
Legion,  was  no  more.  Only  three  or  four  vol- 
unteer military  companies  of  any  note  then  ex- 
isted in  Philadelphia,  the  oldest  of  which  was  a 
company  of  cavalry  called  the  First  (or  old) 
City  Troop,  which  was  formed  in  the  autumn 
of  1774.  They  formed  a  body-guard  for  General 
Washington  when  he  travelled  from  Philadel- 
phia to  New  York  in  1775,  going  to  take  com- 
mand of  the  army.  These,  with  Captain  Rush's 
old  Philadelphia  Blues,  and  FottevalVs  Inde- 
pendent Volunteers,  both  large  companies,  com- 
posed the  most  of  the  uniformed  militia  of  that 
vicinity.  During  the  summer  of  1812  a  new 
uniformed  company  was  created,  called  "The 
State  Fencibles."  When  news  of  the  presence 
of  the  British  in  the  Delaware  was  received, 
early  in  1813,  great  alarm  was  felt  because  of 
the  defenceless  state  of  the  city.    A  meeting 
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was  called  by  James  M.  Porter,  secretary  of  the 
YouDg  Men's  Democratic  Society,  to  take  meas- 
ares  for  defence.  About  seventy  young  men 
who  i^-ere  present  formed  a  military  company 
on  that  very  evening  for  artillery  service.  They 
organized  under  the  name  of  "The  Junior  Ar- 
tilleriKts,"  and  tendered  their  services  to  garrison 
Fort  Mifflin, which  were  accepted.  A  new  com- 
pany of  infantry,  called  '^Tlie  Washington 
Ouards,^  was  formed  at  about  the  same  time. 

Volunteer  BCUitia  in  Pennsylvania.  In 
1747  some  liberated  prisoners  fnmi  Martinique — 
a  resort  for  French  cruisers — brought  a  report 
to  Philadelphia  that  a  fleet  of  privateers  was 
about  to  make  a  raid  on  that  city  and  along  the 
Delaware  River.  The  alarm  caused  fortifica- 
tions to  be  erected  and  military  organizations 
to  be  formed  for  defence ;  but  the  Quaker  As- 
sembly would  do  nothing  in  the  matter,  so  an 
association  often  thousand  volunteer  militia  was 
formed.  A  portion  of  the  Quakera  were  inclined 
to  Justify  defensive  war.  Chief-justice  Chew,  of 
Delaware,  was  **  disowned  *'  because  of  the  ut- 
terance of  such  a  sentiment. 

Volunteer  Refreahment  8aloon%  Phila- 
DRLPHIA.  Working  in  harmony  with  the  grand 
organizations  of  the  United  States  Sanitary  and 
Christian  commissions  (which8ee)werehouBes  of 
refreshment  and  temporary  hospital  accommo- 
datiouH  furnished  by  the  citizeuH  of  Philadelphia. 
That  city  lay  in  the  channel  of  the  great  stream 
of  volunteers  from  New  England  after  the  call 
of  the  President  (April  15. 1H61)  for  75,000  men 
to  suppress  insurrection  in  the  South.  The  sol- 
diers, crossing  New  Jersey,  and  the  Delaware 
River  at  Camden,  were  landed  at  the  foot  of 
Washington  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  where,  wea- 
rie<l  and  hungry,  they  often  vainly  sought  for 
sufficient  refreshments  in  the  bakeries  and  gro- 
ceries in  the  neighborhoo<l  before  entering  the 
cars  for  Washington.  One  morning  the  wife  of 
a  mechanic  living  near,  commiserating  the  sitn- 
ation  of  some  of  the  soldiers  who  had  Just  ar- 
rived, went  with  her  coffee-pot  and  a  cup  and 
distributed  its  contents  among  them.  That  gen- 
erous hint  was  the  germ  of  a  wonderful  system 
of  beneficent  relief  to  the  passing  soldiers  which 
was  immediately  develope<l  in  that  city.  Some 
benevolent  women  living  in  the  vicinity  of  this 
landing-place  of  the  volunteers  imitated  their 
patriotic  sister,  and  a  few  of  them  formed  them- 
selves into  a  committee  for  the  regular  distribu- 
tion of  coffee  on  the  arrival  of  soldiers.  Gen- 
tlemen in  the  neighborhood  interested  them- 
selves in  procuring  other  supplies,  and  for  a  few 
days  these  were  dispensed  under  the  shade  of 
trees  in  front  of  a  cooper-shop  at  the  corner  of 
Otsego  Street  and  Washington  Avenue,  Then 
the  cooper-shop  (belonging  to  W^illiam  Cooper) 
was  used.  The  citizens  of  Philadelphia  became 
deeply  interested  in  the  benevolent  work,  and 
provided  ample  means  to  carry  it  on.  Whole 
regiments  were  snpplied.  The  cooper-shop  was 
too  small  to  accommodate  the  daily  incre^asing 
number  of  soldiers,  and  another  place  of  refresh- 
ment was  opened  on  the  comer  of  Washington 
Avenue  and  Swansou  Street,  in  a  building  for- 


merly nsed  as  a  boat-house  and  rigger^s  loft 
Two  Volunteer  Refreshment  Saloon  committees 
were  formed,  and  known  respectively  aa  the 
"  Cooper-shop  "  and  the  "  Union."  They  worked 
in  harmony  and  accomplished  wonderful  results 
all  through  the  period  of  the  war.  In  these  labors 
the  women  of  Philadelphia  bore  a  large  share. 
The  citizens  of  Philadelphia  so  generously  sup- 
plied these  committees  with  means  that  daring 
the  war  almost  1,200,000  Union  soldiers  received 
a  bountiful  meal  at  their  saloons.  In  the  '*  Un- 
ion'' Saloon  750,000  soldiers  were  fed;  40,000 
were  accommodated  with  a  night's  lodging; 
15,000  refugees  and  freed  men  wera  cared  for, 
and  employment  fonnd  for  them;  and  in  the 
hospital  attached  the  wonnds  of  almost  20,000 
soldiers  were  dresse<l.  The  refreshment  tables 
and  the  sick-room  were  attended  by  women.  At 
all  hours  of  the  night,  when  a  little  signal-gnn 
was  fired,  these  self-sacrificing  women  would 
repair  to  their  post  of  duty. 

Volunteer  Rnler,  A.  In  December,  1776,  at 
about  the  time  that  Washington  was  tnming 
the  tide  of  war  at  Trenton,  the  French  Count 
de  Broglie,  disclaiming  the  ambition  of  becom- 
ing the  king  of  the  United  States,  pn>posed  to 
play  the  part  of  William  of  Orange  in  English 
history  for  the  Americans  in  their  struggle,  or 
rather  insinuated  his  willingness  to  do  so,  for  a 
series  of  years,  provided  he  could  be  assured  of 
a  large  grant  of  money  before  his  embarkation 
for  America,  an  ample  revenue,  the  highest 
military  rank,  the  direction  of  foreign  relations 
during  his  command,  and  a  princely  annuity  for 
life  after  his  return.  This  benevolent  offer  could 
not  be  accepteil  because  of  the  poverty  of  the 
American  people.  The  letter  of  De  Broglie,  in 
manuscript,  was  communicated  to  Mr.  Bancroft 

Volunteer  System  Abandoned,  The  (1813). 
Experience  pro  veil  that  the  system  of  volunteers 
for  an  army  was  not  only  expensive,  but  that 
the  soldiers,  beiug  nuder  officers  wtthoat  a 
know]e<lge  of  their  duties,  remaine<l  ignorant 
of  good  discipline  and  wholly  inefficient.  So 
the  law  establishing  the  system  was  repealed 
(Jan.  29, 1813);  and,  as  a  substitute  for  it,  the 
Pi*esident  was  authorized  to  enlist  twenty  regi- 
ments of  twelve-months'  regulars,  to  whom  a 
bounty  of  sixteen  dollars  was  offered.  Six  new 
generals  and  six  new  brigadiers  were  authorized 
(Feb.  24),  and  the  numl>er  of  company  and  regi- 
mental officers  was  increased. 

Volunteers  called  for  (1861).  The  first  call 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  for  volun- 
teers in  1861  was  on  May  3,  when  he  asked  for 
42,000,  in  addition  to  the  75,000  militia  calle<l 
for  on  April  15.  They  were  to  be  enlisted  for 
three  years.  He  also  ordered  an  increase  of  the 
regular  army  of  nearly  23,000  for  not  less  than 
one  year  nor  more  thsn  three  years,  and  an  en- 
listment of  18,000  volunteers  for  the  naval  ser- 
vice. For  the  fitting-out  of  these  volunteer  aud 
other  troops,  and  maintaining  their  families,  the 
people  in  the  free-labor  states  voluntarily  cou> 
tributed,  through  legislatures  and  otherwise, 
fully  $40,000,000  by  the  first  week  in  May,  1861. 

Vos6^  Joseph^  colonel  of  a  Massachusetts 
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regiment  iu  tbe  RevoIntioD,  was  bom  at  Milton, 
Mass.,  in  1738;  died  there,  May  22, 1816.  He 
led  the  expedition  which  destroyed  the  light- 
house and  bay  on  islands  iu  Bostou  harbor,  May 
27, 1775.  In  November  he  was  made  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  Greatou's  regiment,  and  accompanied 
it  to  Canada  in  tbe  spring  of  1776.  In  1777  be 
joined  the  main  army  iu  New  Jersey',  and  his 
last  military  service  was  under  Lafayette  at 
Yorktown. 

Voyage  of  the  First  Emigrants  to  Mary- 
land. In  two  ships,  the  Ark  and  Z)or«,  Leonard 
Calvert,  witb  "twenty  other  men  of  good  fort- 
une'' and  three  hundred  laboring  men,  sailed 
(Nov.  22, 1633)  from  Cowes,  Isle  of  Wight,  ac- 
companied by  two  Jesuit  priests,  Andrew  White 
and  John  Altham.  Tbe  colonists  took  the  tedious 
southern  route  to  America  by  way  of  tbe  Cana- 
ries and  tbe  West  Indies.  When  only  two  days 
out  they  were  overtaken  by  a  fearful  tempest, 
which  increased  when  night  came  on.  Tbe  peo- 
ple of  the  Dove  (tbe  smaller  vessel)  notified  the 
officero  of  the  stanch  Ark  that  iu  case  of  danger 
they  would  hang  out  a  lighted  lantern  at  tbe 
mast-head.  At  midnight  that  signal  appeared 
for  a  few  minutes  and  then  suddenly  vanished. 
"All  is  lost!"  thought  the  company  of  tbe  Ark, 
and  they  grieved  sorely.  For  three  days  the 
tempest  swept  the  ocean,  when  suddenly  the 
clouds  gathered  iu  fearful  blackness,  rain  fell 
in  torrents,  and  for  a  few  minutes  a  dreadful 
hurricaue  threatened  instant  destruction  to  the 
Ark,  Her  mainsail  was  split  from  top  to  bot- 
tom^ber  rudder  was  unshipped,  and  she  was  left 
to  the  mercy  of  the  wind  and  waves.  The  emi- 
grants fell  on  their  knees  in  prayer;  tbe  Roman 
Catholics  among  them  uttered  vows  in  honor 
of  the  Virgin  and  of  St.  Ignatins,  the  patron 
saint  of  Maryland;  and  Father  White  suppli- 
cated God  for  deliverance  from  tbe  great  peril. 
"  I  bad  scarcely  fini8bed,"wrote  the  priest," when 
they  observed  that  the  storm  was  abating."  Af- 
ter that  the  voyagers  bad  delightful  weather  on 
sea  and  land.  The  Ark  ran  into  a  harbor  of  the 
island  of  Barbadoes ;  and  there,  after  a  separa- 
tion of  six  weeks,  the  little  DovCy  which  bad 
been  mourned  as  lost,  joined  them,  with  all  on 
board  well  and  joyful,  after  perilous  wanderings 
on  the  great  deep.  Late  in  February  they  en- 
tered tbe  mouth  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  touched  at 
Point  Comfort,  went  up  to  Jamestown,  where 
Governor  Harvey  gave  them  a  friendly  reception, 
then  sailed  up  tbe  Potomac,  and  finally  rest- 
ed on  the  waters  of  the  Wicomico,  where  they 
fonnded  the  capital  of  tbe  Maryland  colony. 
(See  Capital  of  Maryland  Founded,) 

Voyage  round  the  World,  The  Fibst,  bt 
AN  American  (1790).  The  restoration  of  confi- 
dence by  the  operation  of  the  funding  system 
(which  see)  in  1790-91  was  soon  perceived  by  a 
wonderful  stimulus  to  the  various  industries  of 
the  new  nation.  Commerce  and  manufactures 
felt  new  life,  and  new  arrangements  in  favor 
of  tbe  trade  and  industry  of  tbe  Americans  pro- 
duced a  sudden  flood-tide  of  prosperity.  The 
exports  rose  enormously  in  value,  and  the  de- 


mand for  shipping  increased  so  rapidly  that  for 
a  while  there  were  doubts  whether  the  United 
States  could  supply  a  sufficiency  of  vessels  for 
its  own  carrying-trade.  This  doubt  was  soon 
dispelled,  for  ship-building  kept  pace  with  other 
industries.  A  profitable  trade  had  recently  been 
opened  with  the  East  Indies  and  China,  and  to 
this  was  added  a  lucrative  traffic  witb  the  na- 
tives of  the  northwest  coast  of  North  America, 
then  little  known.  The  trade  was  in  the  rich 
furs  of  the  sea-otter.  These  were  purchased  of 
the  natives  with  trinkets,  and  sold  iu  China  at 
an  immense  profit.  One  of  tbe  persons  in  this 
traffic  was  Captain  Gray,  of  Boston.  In  the 
Washingtonf  he,  with  her  consort,  explored  the 
Pacific  coast  north  and  south  of  Nootka  Sound 
in  1790,  and  afterwards  returaed  home  by  way 
of  Canton  (China)  and  tbe  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
thus  completing  the  first  circumnavigation  of 
the  globe  by  an  American.  On  a  second  voyage 
to  the  same  coast,  in  the  ship  ColumUaf  he  en- 
tered tbe  mouth  of  the  great  Oregon  river,  and 
gave  it  the  name  of  his  ship,  which  it  bears. 

ViieB,  David  Pietersen  de,  was  bom  in  1595. 
When  the  Dutch  West  India  Company  was 
fonned  he  was  an  enterprising  mariner  at  Hoorn, 
a  port  in  Holland,  where,  iu  1624,  he  and  some 
merchants  of  Rochelle,  France,  fitted  out  a  ves- 
sel for  the  American  fisheries,  and  to  trade  for 
peltries  on  the  coasts  of  Canada.  The  voyage 
was  frustrated  by  the  jealousy  of  tbe  company. 
On  his  return  from  a  voyage  to  the  East  Indies 
in  1630  he  became  a  patroon,  iu  connection  with 
Godyn,  Bloemart,  Van  Rensselaer,  and  De  Laet 
(see  Patroona),  and  they  began  a  settlement 
within  tbe  territory  of  tbe  present  state  of  Del- 
aware, and  called  it  Swaaneudael.  The  Indians 
destroyed  it  in  1632,  and  soon  afterwards  De 
Tries  sailed  for  the  scene  of  disaster  and  made 
a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  savages.  He  sailed 
for  Virginia  for  supplies,  where  he  was  kindly 
received  by  Governor  Harve5%  Swaanendael  was 
abandoned,  and  De  Vries  went  to  Manhattan, 
where,  observing  tbe  absurd  conduct  of  Govern- 
or Van  Twiller,  he  sailed  for  Holland.  (See  Van 
Ttcillerf  Wouter,)  De  Vries  returned  to  Manhat- 
tan in  1635,  visited  Virginia,  and,  after  making 
arrangements  for  planting  a  colony  on  Staten 
Island,  near  Manhattan,  went  back  to  Holland. 
In  1638  be  returned  with  emigrants  and  planted 
them  on  Staten  Island.  He  began  another  col- 
ony on  Manhattan,  and  bought  laud  of  the  In- 
dians at  tbe  Tappan,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Hud- 
son. He  was  chosen  one  of  the  twelve  men 
under  Kieft,  and  opposed  the  unwise  and  cruel 
dealings  of  that  governor  witb  the  Indians  (nee 
Eie/ty  William) ;  and  when,  in  1643,  he  departed 
for  Virgiuia,  uttei-ed  in  the  ears  of  the  governor 
this  prophecy :  "The  murders  in  which  you  have 
shed  so  much  innocent  blood  will  yet  be  avenged 
on  your  own  head."  It  was  fulfilled.  Spending 
tbe  winter  in  Virginia,  De  Vries  sailed  for  Hol- 
land, where  he  arrived  iu  June,  1644,  and  never 
returned  to  America.  In  1655  an  account  of  his 
voyages  was  published  at  Alcknaer,  illustrated 
by  a  well-engraved  portrait  of  the  author  when 
he  was  sixty  years  of  age. 
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WadBWOtth,  James  Samuel,  was  born  at 
Gvneaeo,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  30, 1807 ;  died  May  H,  1864,  of 
wonudfl  received  in  battle.  He  was  educated 
at  Harvard  and  Yale  colleges ;  studied  law  a 
while  with  Daniel  Webster;  aud  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  iu  1833,  but  never  practised,  having 
sufficient  employment  in  the  management  of  a 
large  patrimonial  estate.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Peace  Convention  (which  see)  in  1861,  and 
was  one  of  the  first  to  offer  bis  services  to  the 
government  when  the  great  insurrection  broke 
out.  When  communication  between  Washiug- 
ton  and  Philadelphia  was  cut  off  in  April,  1861, 
he  chartered  a  vessel  and  filled  it  with  supplies,, 
with  which  he  sailed  for  Annapolis  with  timely 
relief  for  Union  soldiers  there.  In  June  he  was 
volunteer  aid  on  General  McDowell's  staff,  and 
was  noted  for  bravery  in  the  battle  of  Bull's 
Run.  In  August  he  was  made  brigadier-gen- 
eral of  volunteers,  and  Military  Governor  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  in  March,  1862.  In  that 
year  he  was  Republican  candidate  for  Governor 
of  New  York,  but  was  defeated  by  Horatio  Sey- 
mour. In  December  he  commanded  a  division 
under  Bnmside  in  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg ; 
also  In  the  battles  of  Chancellorsville  and  Get- 
tysburg in  1863;  and  after  the  fall  of  Reynolds 
at  the  latter  place,  commanded  his  corps.  Early 
in  1864  he  was  sent  on  special  service  to  the 
Mississippi  valley;  and  at  the  opening  of  the 
campaign  against  Richmond  he  led  a  division 
of  the  Fifth  Corps,  and  was  mortally  wounded 
in  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness  (which  see). 

Wadaw^ortb,  Peleo,  was  born  at  Duxbury, 
Mass.,  May  6, 1748 ;  died  at  Hiram,  Me.,  Nov.  18, 
1829.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  University  in 
1769.  He  and  Alexander  Scammel  were  associ- 
ated iu  business  before  the  Revolution.  As  cap- 
tain of  minute-men,  he  joiued  the  army  gather- 
ing around  Boston  in  the  spring  of  1775 ;  became 
aid  to  General  Ward  ;  aud  afterwards  a<ljutant- 
general  for  Massachusetts.  He  was  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Long  Island ;  and  in  1777  was  made  brig- 
adier-general of  militia,  serving,  in  1779,  as  sec- 
ond iu  command  in  the  Penobscot  expedition 
(which  see),  where  he  was  taken  prisoner.  In 
February,  1781,  he  was  captured  aud  con  fined  iu 
the  fort  at  Castiue,  whence  he  escaped  in  June. 
After  the  war  he  engaged  in  business  iu  Port- 
laud  aud  iu  surveying,  and  iu  1792  he  was  elect- 
ed a  State  Senator.  From  1792  to  1806  he  was 
a  member  of  Congress. 

WadBWorth,  William,  was  bom  at  Durham, 
Conn.;  died  at  Gene8eo,N.Y.,in  February,  1833. 
He  was  an  early  settler,  with  his  brother  James, 
in  western  New  York;  and  when  the  War  of 
1812-15  broke  out  he  was  a  brigadier-general 
of  New  York  militia.  He  serve<l  in  that  war 
from  June  15  to  Nov.  12,  1812,  and  was  distin- 
guished in  the  assault  ou  Queenstown  Heights 
(Oct.  13, 1812),  where  he  was  iu  command  when 
the  Americans  surrendered,  giving  up  his  sword 
iu  person  to  General  Sbeafi'e. 


l^albacb,  John  db  Barth,  was  bom  in  Al- 
sace, on  the  Rhine,  in  1764 ;  died  iu  Baltimore, 
Md.,  June  10, 1857.  He  was  in  the  French  mili- 
tary service ;  came  to  Amerioa  in  1796 ;  studied 
law  with  Alexander  Hamilton ;  and  entered  the 
United  St-ates  Army  as  lieutenant  of  cavalry  in 
1799.  In  June,  1813,  be  was  made  assistant  ad- 
jutant-general, with  tho  rank  of  migor,  and  did 
good  service  on  the  Northern  frontier  in  the  War 
of  1812-15. 

l^aldo,  Daniel,  was  bora  at  Windham,  Conn., 
Sept.  10,  1762;  died  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  July  30. 
1864.  He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1788; 
was  a  soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  army;  suf- 
fered the  horrors  of  imprisonment  in  a  sugar- 
house  in  New  York  (see  Piiwna  and  PriMu-Mpt, 
BHHihy  at  Xew  Tark) ;  and  was  pastor  and  mis- 
sionary from  1792.  At  the  age  of  ninety-three 
he  was  chaplain  of  the  national  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, when  his  voice  and  step  were  as 
vigorous  as  a  man  of  sixty. 

WaldroQ,  Major  Richarp,  was  bom  in  War- 
wickshire,  England,  in  1615 ;  died  June  28. 1689. 
He  came  to  Boston  in  1635,  and  settled  at  Dover, 
N.  H.,  iu  1645.  He  represented  that  district  from 
1654  to  1676,  and  was  seven  years  speaker.  He 
was  councillor  and  chief-justice,  and  iu  1681  was 
president.  Being  chief  military  leader  iu  that 
region,  he  took  an  active  part  in  King  Philip's 
War.  Inviting  ludiaus  to  Dover  to  treat  with 
them,  he  seized  several  hundred  of  them,  and 
hung  or  sold  into  slavery  two  hundred  of  them. 
They  fearfully  ret4iliat<ed  thirteen  years  after- 
wanls.  Two  apparently  friendly  Indians  ob- 
tained a  night's  lodging  at  Waldron's  house  at 
Dover.  At  midnight  they  arose,  opened  the 
door,  and  admitted  a  party  of  Indians  lying 
in  wait.  They  seized  Waldron,  who,  though 
seventy-four  years  of  age,  made  stout  resistance. 
They  bound  him  in  an  ann-chair  at  the  head 
of  a  table  in  the  hall,  when  they  taonted  him, 
recalled  his  treachery,  and  tortured  him  to  death 
(June  28, 1689). 

Waldaeemiiller,  Martin,  a  Oerman  coamog- 
rapher,  was  1)orn  at  Fribourg  about  1470;  died 
about  1530.  He  published  an  IntroducHon  to  Co9- 
mography ;  mtk  the  Four  Voyages  ofAmerieus  r«- 
puciua  (1507),  in  which  be  proposed  the  name 
of  "  America "  to  the  region  discovered  by  Co- 
lumbus and  Cabot.  (8^  AiMnca,  Origin  of  the 
Name  of.) 

Walke,  Henrt,  was  born  in  Princess  Anne 
County,  Va.,  April  26,  1809.  He  entered  the 
United  States  Navy  in  1827;  served  in  the  war 
against  Mexico;  and  was  a  bold  and  efficient 
commander  in  the  naval  warfare  on  the  rivers 
in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  during  the  late 
Civil  War.  He  was  particularly  distinguished 
in  the  attacks  on  Fort  Donelson,  Island  Nnin- 
ber  Ten  (which  see),  and  in  operations  against 
Vicksburg.  In  1868  he  was  placed  in  command 
of  the  naval  station  at  Mound  City,  111. 
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^WsUksTf  Brnjamin,  aide-de-camp  to  Baron 
Steuben y  was  bom  in  England  in  1753 ;  died  at 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  June  13, 1818.  He  was  a  captain 
in  the  Second  New  York  Regiment  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war  for  independence ;  became 
aid  to  Baron  Steuben,  and  then  to  Washington 
(1781-^) ;  and  after  the  war  was  secretary  to 
Governor  Clinton.  He  became  a  broker  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  and  naval  officer  there  dur- 
ing Washington's  administration.  From  1801 
to  1803  he  was  a  member  of  Congress.  In  1797 
he  became  agent  for  estates  in  western  New 
York,  and  was  long  identified  with  the  growth 
of  Utica. 

Walker,  Francis  Amasa,  was  bom  in  Bos- 
ton, July  2,  1840.  He  graduated  at  Amherst 
College  in  1860,  and  began  the  study  of  law, 
but  engaged  in  the  military  service  in  the 
spring  of  1861,  as  sergeant  -  major  of  Devens's 
Massachusetts  regiment.  In  September  he  was 
assistant  adjutant -general  of  Couch's  brigade, 
and  adjutant-general  of  his  division  in  August, 
1862.  In  December  he  became  colonel  on  the 
staff  of  the  Second  Army  Corps,  serving  in  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac.  He  was  wounded  hi 
Cliancellorsville ;  was  made  prisoner  at  Reams's 
Station,  Va.,  and  confined  in  Libby  Prison ;  and 
when  exchanged  in  1865  was  compelled  to  re- 
sign on  account  of  shattered  health.  He  was 
in  charge  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  at  the  cap- 
ital, and  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
census  for  1870,  which  work,  completed  under 
his  supervision,  is  the  most  complete  of  any  be- 
fore made.  He  was  ax>pointed  superintendent 
of  the  census  for  1880. 

Walker,  Robert  .Tames,  financier,  was  bom 
in  Northumberland,  Penn.,  July  19, 1801;  died 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  Nov.  11, 1869.  He  gradu- 
ated at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1819. 
In  1826  he  settled  in  Natchez,  Miss. ;  was  United 
States  Senator  from  1837  to  1845,  being  a  Dem- 
ocratic leader  in  that  body ;  warmly  supported 
the  financial  measures  of  President  Van  Buren ; 
and  had  great  influence  over  President  Tyler, 
counselling  the  vigorous  steps  which  led  to  the 
annexation  of  Texas.  During  the  administra- 
tion of  President  Polk  he  was  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  in  1857-58  he  was  Governor  of 
Kansas  Territory.  He  resigned,  being  "  unwill- 
ing,*' he  said,  ''to  aid  in  forcing  slavery  on  that 
territory  by  fraud  and  forgery."  In  1863-64  he 
was  financial  agent  of  the  United  States  in  Eu- 
rope, effecting  the  sale  of  $250,000,000  of  five- 
twenty  bonds,  and  defeating  the  second  au- 
thorized Confederate  loan  of  $175,000,000.  Mr. 
Walker  was  an  efficient  advocate  of  the  Pacific 
Railroad  and  of  free-trade.  His  celebrated  re- 
port in  favor  of  free-trade  was  reprinted  by  or- 
der of  the  British  Honse  of  Commons. 

Walker,  Sir  Hovenden,  was  born  in  8om- 
ersham,  England ;  died  in  Dublin  in  January, 
1726.  He  became  a  captain  in  the  navy  in  1692, 
and  rear-admiral  of  the  white  in  1710.  The 
next  year  he  was  knighted  by  Queen  Ann^. 
He  made  an  attempt  to  capture  Quebec  in  1711, 
commanding  the  naval  armament  sent  for  that 
purpose.     (See  QuebeOj  Expedition  against,  1711.) 


Returning  to  England,  his  ship,  the  Edgar^  blew 
up  at  Spithead,  when  nearly  all  the  crew  per- 
ished. This  accident  and  the  disastrous  expe- 
dition to  Quebec  drew  upon  him  almost  un- 
qualified censure,  and  he  was  dismissed  from 
the  service.  He  afterwards  settled  upon  a 
plantation  in  South  Carolina;  but  he  ifeturned 
to  Great  Britain,  and  ^'died  of  a  broken  heart" 
in  Dublin. 

"Walker,  William,  "  filibuster,"  was  bom  at 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  May  8, 1824 ;  executed  at  Tru- 
xillo,  Honduras,  Sept.  12, 1860.  He  was  an  editor 
in  New  Orleans  for  a  while ;  went  to  California 
in  1850 ;  and  in  1853  organized  an  expedition  to 
invade  a  Mexican  territory.  (See  Jfalker^s  Ex^ 
pedition.)  Making  war  on  the  government  of 
Honduras,  he  was  captured,  condemned  by  a 
court-martial,  and  shot. 

Walking  Purchase,  The.  In  1682  William 
Penn  purchased  of  the  Indians  a  tract  of  land 
in  (the  present)  Bucks  and  Northampton  coun- 
ties, bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Delaware  Riv- 
er, and  in  the  interior  at  a  point  as  far  as  a  man 
could  walk  in  three  days.  Penn  and  the  Indians 
6tarte<l  on  the  walk,  beginning  at  the  mouth  of 
Neshaminy  Creek.  At  the  end  of  a  walk  of  a 
day  and  a  half  Penn  concluded  that  it  was  as 
much  laud  as  he  wanted,  and  a  deed  was  given 
for  the  lands  to  that  point — about  forty  miles 
from  the  starting-place — in  1686.  This  agree- 
ment was  confirmed  by  the  Delawares  in  1718, 
the  year  when  Penn  died.  White  settlers,  how- 
ever, went  over  this  boundary  to  the  Iichigh 
Hills.  The  Indians  became  uneasy,  and,  to  put 
an  end  to  disputes,  a  treaty  was  concluded  in 
1737,  by  which  the  limits  of  the  tract  were  de- 
fined as  in  the  deed  of  1682 — not  beyond  the 
Lehigh  Hills,  or  about  forty  miles  from  the 
place  of  the  beginning  of  the  "  walk.''  It  was 
then  proposed  that  a  "  walk  "  of  a  "  day  and  a 
half,"  as  agreed  upon  by  Penn,  should  be  again 
undertaken.  Thomas  and  Richard  Penn,  sons 
of  William  Penn,  were  then  proprietors,  and, 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  their  father,  they  de- 
vised a  plan  to  cheat  the  Indians  out  of  a  large 
tract  of  most  valuable  land  at  the  forks  of  the 
Delaware  and  the  Minisiuk  country  beyond. 
They  advertised  for  the  most  expert  walkers  in 
the  province.  Three  were  selected  —  Edward 
Marshall,  James  Yeates,  and  Solomon  Jennings 
— and  the  covetous  proprietors  caused  them  to 
violate  the  spirit  of  the  agreement  by  almost 
running  mnch  of  the  way  and  being  fed  by  per- 
sons who  accompanied  them  on  horseback,  the 
walkers  eating  as  tliey  moved  on.  They  started 
from  (the  present)  Wrights ville  on  the  morning 
of  the  19th  of  September,  1737,  going  northerly 
along  the  old  Durham  Road  to  Durham  Creek ; 
then  westerly  to  the  Lehigh,  which  they  crossed 
near  Bethlehem ;  then  northwesterly,  passing 
through  Bethlehem  into  Allen  County;  and 
halted  at  sunset  near  an  Indian  town.  The 
next  inoming  they  passed  the  Blue  Mountains 
at  the  Lehigh  Water-gap,  and  at  noon  complet- 
ed the  **walk,"  at  a  distance  of  about  seventy 
miles  from  the  starting-point,  instead  of  forty 
miles  in  Penu's  time,  and  as  the  Indians  expeot- 
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ed.  Then,  by  ranning  a  line  northeasterly,  in- 
stead of  more  directly  from  that  point  to  the 
Delaware,  it  embraced  the  coveted  region  of  the 
forks  of  the  Delaware  and  the  Minisink  lauds. 
The  Indians  protested  against  the  intended 
fhiiid  on  the  first  day  of  the  walk.  The  result 
exasperated  them.  The  greedy  proprietors  had 
obtained  about  twelve  huudred  sqnare  miles  of 
t>erritory,  when  they  were  not  entitled  to  more 
than  eight  huudred  square  miles.  This  trans- 
action alienated  the  Delawares,  and  it  was  one 
of  the  chief  causes  that  impelled  them  to  Joiu 
the  Fi«uch  against  the  English  in  1755. 

l^allace,  Lewis,  son  of  David  Wallace,  Gov- 
ernor of  liidiaua  from  1837  to  1840,  was  bom  in 
Franklin  County,  Ind.,  in  1827.  He  studied 
law,  and  began  its  practice  in  Crawfordsville, 
Ind.  He  served  as  lieutenant  of  Indiana  vol 
nuteers  in  the  war  with  Mexico,  and  afterwards 
resumed  his  profession.  He  served  one  term 
in  the  State  Senate;  and  when  tlie  Civil  War 
broke  out  he  was  appointed  a(\jutant-general 
of  Indiana.  Soon  afterwards  he  was  made  colo- 
nel of  the  Eleventh  (Zouave)  Indiana  Regiment 
(which  see),  with  which  he  perfonued  signal 
service  in  western  Virginia.  (See  Romneyj  Skir- 
mish at)  *In  September,  1861,  he  was  made  brig- 
adier-general of  volunteers,  and  led  a  division 
in  the  siege  and  capture  of  Fort  Donelson  (which 
see).  For  his  services  on  that  occasion  he  was 
promoted  to  major-general.  In  the  battle  of 
Shiloh  (which  see)  he  was  conspicuous  for  gal- 
lantry. Ill  command  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  in  the 
snmmer  of  1864,  he  gallantly  held  in  check  a 
large  Confederate  force,  under  General  Early, 
endeavoring  to  strike  Washington,  until  the  ar- 
rival of  troops  that  secured  the  latter  place 
from  capture.  (See  Monocaqfy  Battle  of.)  After 
the  war  be  resumed  his  profession  at  Crawfords- 
ville, and  indulged  his  literary  taste  in  writing 
a  novel  entitled  The  Fair  Godf  the  scene  of  which 
is  laid  in  Mexico,  in  the  time  of  Montezuma.  In 
1878  he  was  appointed  Governor  of  New  Mexico. 

Wallace  on  Perilous  Duty.  When  Colonel 
Wallace,  with  the  Eleventh  Indiana  (Zouave) 
Regiment,  fell  back  to  Cumberland  after  his 
dash  on  Romney  (  which  see ),  the  insurgents 
took  heart  and  advanced,  four  thousand  strong 
— infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery — under  Colo- 
nel McDonald.  They  pushed  on  to  New  Creek 
and  destroyed  the  bridge  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railway  there.  They  pressed  on,  destroy- 
ed all  communication  between  Cumberland  and 
Grafton,  and  completely  isolated  Wallace.  He 
had  neither  cannons  nor  cavalry,  and  for  twen- 
ty-one days  his  men  had  only  twenty-one  rounds 
of  cartridges  apiece.  He  prepared  to  retreat  to 
Bedford,  Penn.,  if  attacked.  He  could  not  hold 
Cumberland,  and  sent  his  sick  and  baggage  in 
that  direction.  Then  he  boldly  led  his  regi- 
ment out  upon  the  same  road,  halted,  changed 
front,  and  prepared  for  battle,  believing  that  if 
the  insurgents  should  enter  Cumberland  they 
would  scatter  in  search  of  plunder;  and  in  that 
case  he  would  rush  into  the  town  and  defeat 
them  in  detail.  Informed  of  Wallace's  bold 
stand,  tho  insurgents  halted  withiu  five  miles 


of  Cumberiand,  and  at  night  hastened  to  Rom- 
ney. Wallace  retired  to  Cumberland  and  ap- 
I^ealed  to  McClellan,  Morris,  and  Patterson  for 
reinforcements,  but  none  could  be  spared,  for 
there  was  danger  and  weakness  at  all  points. 
The  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  sent  him  aoi- 
mnnition  and  forwarded  two  regiments  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Reserves  (which  see)  to  the  bor- 
ders of  that  state  to  assist  the  Indianians  if 
they  should  be  attacke<l.  That  gallant  reg^i. 
ment  succeasfolly  guarded  the  railway  for  about 
one  hundred  miles,  for  the  insurgents  felt  a 
wholesome  fear  of  these  Zonaves,  who  were 
often  engaged  in  little  skirmishes.  Wallace 
had  impressed  thirteen  horses  into  bis  service 
and  mounted  thirteen  picked  men  of  his  regi- 
ment. While  these  were  on  a  scout  on  June  26 
they  attacked  forty -one  mounted  insurgents, 
killing  eight  of  them,  chasiug  the  remainder 
two  miles,  and  capturing  seventeen  of  their 
horses.  On  their  way  back  they  were  attacked 
by  seventy -five  mounted  men  (afterwards  of 
the  command  of  the  famous  Ashby).  They  had 
a  terrible  hand-to-hand  fight  that  ceased  only 
when  night  came  on.  The  Zonaves  had  only 
one  man  killed,  and  the  rest  made  their  way 
back  to  camp  in  the  darkness.  For  his  emi- 
nent services  in  that  region  for  three  months 
Colonel  Wallace  was  rewarded  with  the  com- 
mission of  brigadier-general.  For  his  bravery 
and  vigilance  in  guarding  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railway,  the  great  line  of  communication 
with  the  West,  Wallace  was  heartily  commend- 
ed by  McClellan  and  others. 

Wallace,  Sir  James,  British  admiral,  died  in 
London,  March  6, 1803.  He  commanded  the  Brit- 
ish fleet  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  in  1775,  where  he  had 
a  laconic  con*es]>ondence  with  Captain  Whipple 
(which  see).  He  bore  General  Vanghau's  ma- 
rauding land  force  up  the  Hudson  River  in  Oc- 
tober, 1777 ;  and  in  1779  was  captured  by  D'Es- 
taing.  In  Rodney's  battle  with  De  Grasse  on 
April  12, 1782,  he  commanded  the  Warrior.  In 
1794  he  was  made  rear-admiral,  vice-admiral  in 
1795,  and  admiral  of  the  blue  in  1801.  He  was 
Governor  of  Newfoundland  from  1793  to  1795. 

WaUaoe,  Wiluam  Hartey  Lamb,  was  bom 
at  Urbana,  O.,  July  8,  1821 ;  died  at  Savannah, 
Tenn.,  April  10, 1862,  from  wounds  received  in 
battle.  He  served  in  the  war  with  Mexico,  iu 
Hardin's  regiment;  and  was  State's  Attoniey 
for  the  Ninth  Circnit,  Illinois,  in  1853.  In  May, 
1861,  he  became  colonel  of  the  Eleventh  Illinois 
Regiment.  He  commanded  a  brigade  in  McCler- 
nand's  division  at  the  capture  of  Fort  Donelson 
(which  see),  and  was  made  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers.  On  the  first  day  of  the  battle  of 
Shiloh  (which  see)  he  was  mortally  wounded. 

Walloons  ( Flemish,  Waelen  )  inhabited  the 
southern  Belgic  provinces  and  adjoining  parts 
of  France,  and  numbered,  at  the  time  of  their 
dispersion  by  persecution  (1580),  over  two  mill- 
ions. They  were  of  a  mixed  Gallic  and  Ten- 
t^nic  blood,  and  most  of  them  spoke  the  old 
French  dialect.  When  the  northern  provinces 
of  the  Netherlands  formed  their  political  nniou 
at  Utrecht  (1579),  the  southern  provinces,  whose 
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people  were  chiefly  Romau  Catbolics,  declined 
to  Joiu  tbe  coufederatiou.  Many  of  the  inhab- 
itants were  Protestauta,  and  against  these  the 
Spanish  governinent  at  once  began  the  most 
releotlese  persecntion.  Thousands  of  them  fled 
to  Holland,  where  strangers  of  every  race  and 
creed  were  welcomed  and  protected ;  and  from 
these  the  Dutch  gained  a  knowledge  of  many 
branches  of  mauufactnre.  They  were  skilful 
and  industrious.  Having  heard  of  the  fertility 
of  the  Western  Continent,  some  of  them  wished 
to  emigrate  thither,  and  a  proposition  was  made 
to  the  Virginia  Company  to  have  them  favor  a 
settlement  there.  Negotiations  to  that  end  fail- 
ed. Hearing  of  this,  the  directors  of  the  Dutch 
West  India  Company  made  them  satisfactory  of- 
fers, and  arrangements  were  soon  made  for  the 
emigration  of  several  families  to  New  Nether- 
land.  In  tbe  spring  of  1623  the  ship  Nmo  Netk- 
erland,  of  two  hundred  and  sixty  tons  burden, 
Captain  Cornelius  Jacobus  May,  sailed  from  the 
Texel  with  thirty  families,  chiefly  Walloons,  for 
Manhattan.  These  landed  on  -the  rocky  shore 
of  Manhattan  on  a  beautiful  morning  in  May, 
and  were  welcomed  by  Indians  and  traders. 
They  were  feastecl  under  a  tent  made  of  sails 
stretched  between  several  trees,  when  their 
Christian  teacher  gave  public  thanks  to  God 
for  their  safety  and  implored  blessings  on  their 
future  career.  May,  who  was  to  remain  as  gov- 
ernor of  the  colony,  then  read  his  commission 
and  assumed  the  functions  of  his  office.  The 
emigrants  soon  dispersed  and  fonned  sepamte 
settlements.  (See  New  York,  Colony  of.)  Some 
of  the  Walloons  settled  on  Long  Island,  on  the 
borders  of  a  cove  at  the  site  of  the  (present) 
BnKiklyn  Navy-yard,  which  soon  became  known 
as  the  "  Waalbogt "  (corrupted  to  Wallabout ),  or 
Walloons'  Cove.  There,  in  June,  1625,  Sarah  Ra- 
l>e1je  was  born — the  first  ascertained  offspring 
of  European  parentage  in  New  Netherland. 

Walton,  George,  a  signer  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  was  born  in  Frederick  County, 
Va.,  in  1740;  died  at  Augusta,  Ga.,  Feb.  2, 1804. 
He  was  early  apprenticed  to  a  carpenter,  who 
would  not  allow  him  a  candle  to  read  by ;  but 
he  found  a  substitute  in  pine  knots.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  Georgia  in  1774,  and  was 
one  of  four  persons  who  called  a  meeting  at  Sa- 
vannah (July  27, 1774)  to  consult  upon  measures 
fur  the  defence  of  the  liberties  of  their  country. 
Mr.  Walton  was  one  of  the  committee  who  pre- 
pared a  petition  to  the  king ;  also  patriotic  res- 
olutions adopted  on  that  occasion.  From  Feb- 
rnary,  1776,  to  October,  1781,  he  was  a  delegate  in 
Congress  from  Georgia,  and  warmly  favored  the 
resolution  for  independence.  As  colonel  of  mi- 
litia, he  assisted  in  defending  Savannah  in  De- 
cember, 1778,  where  he  was  dangerously  wound- 
ed, made  prisoner,  and  kept  so  until  September, 
1779.  In  October,  1779,  he  was  chosen  Governor 
of  Georgia,  and  again  in  1789.  In  1783  he  was 
appointed  chief-justice  of  the  state.  In  1795-96 
he  was  United  States  Senator. 

l^ampanoaga,  or  Pokanoketo.  One  of  the 
most  powerful  of  the  Massachusetts  tribes  of 
the  Algonquin  nation  was  that  of  the  Wam- 


panoags,  of  which  Massasoit  was  sachem  when 
the  English  came  to  the  New  England  shores. 
Their  domain  extended  over  nearly  the  whole 
of  southern  Massachusetts,  from  Cape  Cod  to 
Narraganset  Bay,  and  at  one  time  the  tribe 
numbered  thirty  thousand.  Just  liefore  the 
landing  of  the  Pilgrims  a  terrible  disease  had 
re<luced  them  to  less  than  one  thousand.  While 
Massasoit  lived  the  Wampanoags  were  friendly 
to  the  English ;  but  a  growing  discontent  ri- 
pened into  war  in  1675,  led  by  Metacomet  (King 
Philip),  a  son  of  Massasoit,  which  involved  many 
of  the  New  England  Indians.  The  result  was 
the  destruction  of  the  tribe.  King  Philip's  son, 
while  yet  a  boy,  with  others,  was  sent  to  the 
West  Indies  and  sold  as  a  slave.  (See  King 
PkUip'8  War,) 

Wampum,  an  Indian  currency,  consisting  of 
cylindrical  white,  blue,  and  black  beads,  half  an 
inch  long,  made  fi*om  certain  parts  of  sea-shells. 
The  shores  of  Long  Island  Sound  abounded  in 
these  shells,  and  the  Pequods  and  Nan-agansets 
grew  ''rich  and  potent"  by  their  abundance  of 
wampum,  which  was  much  in  demand,  first  for 
ornament,  and  afterwards  as  currency  among 
the  interior  tribes.  The  settlers  at  Plymouth 
first  learned  the  use  and  value  of  wampum  from 
the  Dutch  at  Manhattan,  and  found  it  profita- 
ble in  trade  with  the  Eastern  Indians ;  for  the 
shells  of  which  it  was  made  were  not  common 
north  of  Cape  Cod.  It  soon  became  a  circulat- 
ing medium,  first  in  the  Indian  traffic,  and  then 
among  the  colonists  generally.  Three  of  the 
black  beads,  or  six  of  the  white,  passed  for  a 
penny.  They  were  strung  in  known  parcels 
for  convenience  of  reckoning — a  penny,  three- 
pence, a  shilling,  and  five  shillings  in  white ; 
twopence,  sixpence,  two-aud-sixpence,  and  ten 
shillings  in  black.  A  fathom  of  white  wam- 
pum was  worth  ten  shillings,  or  two  dollars 
and  a  half;  a  fathom  of  black,  twice  as  much. 
Wampum,  was  also  used  in  the  form  of  belts  in 
making  treaties,  they  being  pledges  of  fidelity. 

War,  A  Vital  Rule- of.  Soon  after  Wash- 
ington took  command  of  the  army  at  Cambridge 
the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  and  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Connecticut  applied  to  him  for  detach- 
ments from  the  army  for  the  protection  of  points 
on  their  respective  sea-coasts  exposed  to  preda- 
tory attacks  from  British  cruisers.  Washing- 
ton, in  a  letter  dated  July  31,  1775,  answered 
these  appeals  with  a  refusal,  after  giving  satis- 
factory reasons  for  his  decision.  He  pointed 
out  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  by  scattering 
the  army  in  detachments.  He  said  the  matter 
had  been  debated  in  Congress,  and  that  they 
had  come  to  the  wise  conclusion  that  each 
province  should  defend  itself  from  small  and 
particular  depredations.  It  was  then  estab- 
lished as  a  rule,  that  attacks  of  the  enemy  at 
isolated  points  along  the  coast  "  must  be  repel- 
led b}'  the  militia  in  the  vicinity,"  except  when 
the  Continental  anny  was  in  a  condition  to 
make  detachments  without  jeopardizing  the 
common  cause. 

War  Begim  by  the  ConiiBderates.  The  dec- 
lai*ation  of  the  Confederates,  South  and  North. 
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that  the  Civil  War  vaa  begun  by  the  Presideot 
when  he  called  (April  15, 1861)  for  seventy-five 
thousand  men  to  sapprees  the  insurrection,  is 
authoritatively  denied  by  the  utterances  of  the 
Confederate  leaders.  On  the  evening  of  the 
day  when  Fort  Sumter  was  attacked  (April  12, 
1861),  in  response  to  a  serenade  given  to  Jeffer- 
son Davis  and  his  Secretary  of  War  (L.  Pope 
Walker),  at  the  Exchange  Hotel  at  Montgom- 
ery, the  latter  said,  "No  man  can  tell  when  the 
war  this  dajf  commenced  will  end;  but  I  will 
prophesy  that  the  flag  which  now  flaunts  to 
the  breeze  here  will  float  over  the  dome  of  the 
old  Capitol  at  Washington  before  the  Ist  of 
May.  Let  them  try  Southern  chivalry  and  test 
the  extent  of  Southern  resources,  and  it  may 
eventually  float  over  Fanenil  Hall  in  Boston." 
Hooper,  the  Secretary  of  the  Montgomery  Con- 
vention, replied  to  the  question  of  the  agent  of 
the  Associated  Press  at  Washington — **  Svhat  is 
the  feeling  there  f — by  saying : 

**  Davis  answers  rough  and  curt. 

With  mortar,  Palxhan,  and  petard, 
Sumter  is  ours,  and  nobody  hurt: 
We  tender  Abe  oar  Beau-regard." 

General  Pillow,  of  Tennessee,  had  offered  to  the 
"Confederate  government ''  ten  thousand  vol- 
unteers from  his  state;  and  assurances  had 
come  from  all  parts  of  the  border  slave-labor 
states  that  ample  means,  in  men  and  money, 
would  be  afforded  to  carry  on  the  war.  These 
utterances  and  these  offers  were  made  before 
the  President's  proclamation. 

War,  Change  of  the,  from  Offensive  to 
Defensive.  For  nearly  two  years  the  Ameri- 
cans waged  offensive  war  against  Great  Britain 
(181^^14),  when  they  were  compelled  to  change 
to  a  war  of  defence.  The  entire  sea-coast  from 
the  St.  Croix  to  the  St.  Mary's,  and  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  to  New  Orleans  and  beyond,  was  menaced 
by  British  squadrons  and  regiments.  At  Port- 
land, Boston,  Providence,  New  Haven,  New  York, 
Baltimore,  Norfolk,  Charleston,  and  -Savannah, 
which  were  exposed  to  attack,  the  people  were 
soon  busy  casting  up  fortifications  for  defence. 

"Wax,  Declaration  of,  between  France 
AND  England  (1756).  The  serious  quarrel  be- 
tween the  English  and  French  colonists  in 
America,  which  was  begun  in  1754  and  contin- 
ued by  collisions  of  armed  men,  was  taken  up 
by  the  home  governments  in  1755.  The  French 
had  offered  to  treat  for  reconciliation,  but  the 
terms  were  not  acceptable  to  the  English ;  and 
when  the  offer  was  refused,  the  French  fitted 
out  privateers  and  threatened  to  invade  Eng- 
land with  a  fleet  and  army  collected  at  Brest. 
To  confront  this  menace,  a  body  of  German 
troops  were  introduced  into  England ;  and,  to 
induce  the  colonies  to  make  ftCRh  efforts  against 
the  French  in  America,  the  Parliament  voted 
a  reimbursement  of  ^775,000  to  those  involved 
on  account  of  Dieskau^s  invasion.  Provision 
was  also  made  for  enlisting  a  Royal  American 
regiment,  composed  of  four  battalions  of  one 
thousand  men  each.  All  hopes  of  reconcilia- 
tion being  passed,  England  formally  declared 
war  against  France  (May  18, 1756),  to  which  the 
latter  shortly  after  responded. 


"War  Bndad  in 'WMtam  Virginia,  The.  Af- 
ter Lee  waa  recalled  to  Richmond  (see  Xerc, 
R,  £.,  Campaign  in  Western  nrgimia)^  Floyd  and 
Roeecraus  were  competitora  for  the  poesemiou 
of  the  Kanawha  valley.  The  former,  late  in  Oc- 
tober, took  poet  at  a  place  where  his  cannons 
commanded  the  road  over  which  supplies  for 
the  latter  passed,  and  it  was  resolved  to  dis- 
lodge or  capture  him.  General  Scbenck  was 
sent  to  gain  Floyd's  rear,  but  he  was  hindered 
by  a  sudden  flood  in  New  River,  though  the 
Confederates  were  stmck  (Nov.  12)  in  front  by 
Kentuckians  under  Major  Leeper.  Floyd  fled 
precipitately,  strewing  the  way  with  tents,  tent- 
poles,  working  utensils,  and  ammunition  in  or- 
der to  lighten  his  wagons.  General  Benham, 
pursuing,  struck  Floyd's  rear-guard  of  400  cav- 
alry in  the  flight;  but  the  pursuit  was  ended 
after  a  thirty-mile  race,  and  the  fugitives  es- 
caped. Floyd  soon  afterwards  took  leave  of  his 
army.  Meanwhile  General  Reynolds  (see  Xee't, 
B,  JS.f  Campaign  in  Western  Virginia)  was  mov- 
ing vigorously.  Lee  had  left  General  H.  R. 
Jackson,  of  Georgia,  with  about  3000  men  on 
Greenbrier  River,  at  the  foot  of  Cheat  Monntain, 
and  a  small  force  at  Huntersville,  to  watch  Rey- 
nolds. He  was  near  a  noted  tavern  on  the 
SUnnton  pike  called  "  Travellers*  Rest."  Rey- 
nolds moved  about  5000  men  of  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Michigan,  and  Virginia  against  Jackson  at  the 
beginning  of  October,  1861.  On  the  morning 
of  the  2d  they  attacked  Jackson,  and  were  re- 
pulsed, after  an  engagement  of  seven  hours, 
with  a  loss  of  10  men  killed  and  32  wounded. 
Jackson  lost  in  picket-firing  and  in  the  trenches 
about  200  men.  Reynolds  fell  back  to  Elk  wa- 
ter. Meanwhile  General  Kelley  (see  Philippi, 
Ta.,  Skirmish  at),  who  was  guarding  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Railroad,  had  stmck  (Oct.  26) 
the  Confederates  under  McDonald  at  Romoey 
(which  see),  and,  after  a  severe  contest  of  two 
hours,  routed  them,  capturing  three  cannoua 
and  a  large  number  of  prisoners.  The  blow 
given  Jackson  at  *' Travellers'  Rest"  paralyzed 
the  Confederate  power  in  western  Virginia.  He 
left  his  troops  (about  2000  in  number)  with  Colo- 
nel Edward  Johnston,  of  Georgia,  and  returned 
to  that  state.  Reynolds  had  left  his  troops  in 
charge  of  General  Robert  H.  Milroy,  consisting 
of  a  single  brigade,  to  hold  the  mountain  passes. 
He  scouted  the  hills  vigorously,  skinnishiug 
here  and  there,  and  finally,  on  Dec.  12,  moved 
to  attack  Johnston.  He  was  at  first  unsuccess- 
ful, the  Confederates  became  the  agg^ssois, 
and,  after  losing  nearly  200  men,  he  retired.  The 
Confederate  loss  was  about  the  same.  Late  in 
December  Milroy  sent  some  troops  nnder  Mijor 
Webster  to  look  up  a  Confederate  force  at  Hunt- 
ersville. It  was  successful,  after  a  weary  march 
of  fifty  miles  over  ground  covered  with  snow. 
The  Confederates  were  dispersed,  a  large  amount 
of  stores  burned,  and  their  soldiers,  disheartened, 
almost  entirely  disappeared  from  that  region. 
This  event  ended  the  campaigns  in  western 
Virginia,  and  armed  rebellion  there  was  sup- 
pressed. 

War  Meaaaga  of  Bfadlaon  (1812).  On  June 
1, 1812j  President  Madison  sent  a  confidential 
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message  to  Congress,  in  which  he  Tecapitnlated 
the  causes  of  complaint  against  Great  Britain, 
and  declared  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Hoase 
to  consider,  as  it  was  their  constitational  right 
to  decide,  whether  the  Americans  should  re- 
main passive  nuder  these  progressive  and  ac- 
cnmulated  wrongs.  At  the  same  time  he  cau- 
tioned Congress  to  avoid  entanglements  in 
the  "contests  and  views  of  other  powers," 
meaning  France;  hut  he  refrained  from  pro- 
posing any  definite  measure  in  regard  to  that 
nation. 

"War  on  Long  Island  and  the  ConnectJout 
Border.  The  eight  men  selected  by  the  people 
of  New  Amsterdam  as  a  council  made  some  pro- 
vision for  defence  against  the  Indians  in  the 
autumn  of  1643.  They  equipped  a  large  force  of 
soldiers,  of  whom  fifty  were  Englishmen,  under 
John  Underhill,  the  Massachusetts  leader  who 
had  fought  the  Pequods  (which  see).  In  the 
succeeding  winter,  suffering  dreadfully  from  the 
hostile  Indians,  some  English  families  who  had 
moved  from  Stamford,  Conn.,  to  Hempstead, 
L.  I.,  were  exposed  to  forays  by  the  Canarsie  In- 
dians, and  begged  for  troops  to  protect  them. 
The  governor  and  the  eight  men  sent  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  soldiera,  who  surprised  and 
sacked  the  Indian  viUages  and  killed  more  than 
one  hundred  warriors.  Two  of  the  Indians  were 
taken  to  Manhattan  and  cruelly  tortured  to 
death.  This  was  soon  followed  by  another  ex- 
pedition against  the  barbarians  at  Stamford  and 
Greenwich.  Underhill,  with  a  force  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  strong  of  Dutch  and  English, 
marched  through  deep  snow  in  February,  1644, 
to  attack  the  principal  Indian  village  there. 
The  moon  shone  brightly,  but  the  savages  had 
been  warned,  and  were  on  the  grouud  seven 
hundred  in  number.  They  were  also  protected 
by  rude  fortifications.  Steadily  the  Dutch  and 
English  moved  upon  them,  and  nearly  two  hun- 
dred Indians  were  slain.  After  a  while  Under- 
bill succeeded  in  setting  fire  to  the  village.  The 
slaughter  was  drea<lf ul .  Only  eight  of  the  seven 
hundred  barbarians  escaped,  while  the  assail- 
ants had  only  fifteen  wounded.  When,  a  few 
days  afterwards,  the  victors  arrived  at  Manhat- 
tan, a  day  of  thanksgiving  was  held. 

"War  upon  the  Creeks  (1613).  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1813  affairs  assumed  a  serious  aspect  in 
the  Gulf  region.  The  ever-restless  Tecnmtha 
had  been  among  the  Southern  tribes  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1812,  stirring  them  up  to  make  war  on 
the  white  people.  The  powerful  Creeks  inhab- 
iting Alabama  and  western  Georgia  yielded  to 
his  influence  and  persuasions ;  and  at  the  close 
of  August  a  large  party  of  them,  led  by  the  noted 
chief  Weathersford,  surprised  and  captured  Fort 
Mimms,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Alabama  River. 
About  400  men,  women,  and  children  were  mas- 
sacred. This  event  aroused  the  whole  South- 
west. General  Jackson,  with  General  Coffee, 
marched  into  the  Creek  country  with  2500  Ten- 
nessee militia,  and  prosecuted  a  subjugating 
war  upon  them  with  great  vigor.  On  Nov.  3, 
1813,  General  Coffee,  with  900  men,  surrounded 
the  Indians  at  Tailushatchee  and  killed  200  of 


them.  Not  a  warrior  escaped.  Within  ten 
weeks  afterwards  bloody  battles  had  been  fought 
at  Talladega  (Nov.  8),  Auttose  (Nov.  29),  and 
Emucfau  (Jan.  22, 1814) ;  and  several  skirmishes 
had  also  taken  place.  The  Americans  were  al- 
ways victorious,  yet  they  lost  many  brave  sol- 
diers. At  length  the  Creeks  established  a  forti- 
fied camp  at  the  Great  Horseshoe  Bend  of  the 
Tallapoosa  River,  and  there  1000  warriors,  with 
their  women  and  children,  determined  to  make 
a  defensive  stand.  The  Americans  surrounded 
them ;  and  Jackson,  with  the  main  body  of  his 
army,  attacked  them  on  March  27, 1814.  The 
Indians  fought  desperately,  for  they  saw  no  fut- 
01*0  for  themselves  in  the  event  of  defeat.  Al- 
most 600  warriors  were  slain,  for  they  disdained 
to  surrender ;  only  two  or  three  were  made  pris- 
oners, with  about  300  women  and  children.  This 
battle  crushed  the  power  and  spirit  of  the  Creek 
nation,  and  soon  afterwards  the  chiefs  of  the 
remnant  signified  their  submission. 

'War-cloud,  Dispersion  of  the  (1798).  Cir- 
cumstances humbled  the  pride  of  the  French 
Directory,  and  the  wily  Talleyrand  began  to 
think  of  reconciliation  with  the  United  States. 
He  saw  the  unity  of  the  i)eople  with  Washing- 
ton as  leader,  and  paused ;  and,  through  letters 
to  Piuchon  (August  and  September,  1798),  infor- 
mation was  conveyed  to  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment that  the  Directory  were  ready  to  re- 
ceive advances  from  the  former  for  entering 
into  negotiations.  Anxious  for  peace,  Pi*esi- 
dent  Adams,  without  consulting  his  cabinet  or 
the  national  dignity,  nominated  to  the  Senate 
William  Vans  Murray  (then  United  States  dip- 
lomatic agent  at  the  Hague)  as  minister  pleni- 
potentiary to  France.  This  was  a  concession 
to  the  insolent  Directory  which  neither  Con- 
gress nor  the  people  approved,  and  the  Senate 
refused  to  ratify  the  nomination.  This  ad- 
vance, after  unatoned  insults  from  the  Direc- 
tory, seemed  like  cowardly  cringing  before  a 
half-relenting  tyrant.  After  a  while  the  Pres- 
ident consented  to  the  appointment  of  three 
envoys  extraordinary,  of  which  Murray  should 
be  one,  to  settle  all  disputes  between  the  two 
governments.  Oliver  Ellsworth  and  William 
R.  Davie  were  chosen  to  join  Murray.  The  lat- 
ter did  not  proceed  to  Europe  until  assurances 
were  received  from  France  of  their  courteous 
reception.  These  were  received  from  Talley- 
rand (November,  1799),  and  the  two  envoys 
sailed  for  France.  The  same  month  the  Direc- 
tory, which  had  become  unpopular,  was  over- 
thrown, and  the  government  of  France  remod- 
elled, with  Napoleon  Bonaparte  as  First  Con- 
sul, or  supreme  ruler  of  the  nation.  The  en- 
voys were  cordially  received  by  Talleyrand  in 
the  name  of  the  First  Consul,  and  all  difficul- 
ties between  the  two  nations  were  speedily 
adjusted.  A  convention  was  signed  at  Paris 
(Sept.  30, 1800)  by  the  three  envoys  and  three 
French  commissioners  which  was  satisfactory 
to  both  parties.  The  convention  also  made  a 
decision  contrary  to  the  doctrine  avowed  and 
practised  by  the  English  government,  thatyViM 
Bhip8  make  free  goods.  This  affirmed  the  doc- 
trine of  Frederick  the  Great  enunciated  fifty 
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yenre  before,  and  denied  that  of  England  in  her 
faraouB  " Rnle  of  1756"  (which  see). 

'War-spixlt  Kindled  (1775).  When  the  Con- 
l^ress  had  resolved  upon  armed  resistance  in  the 
late  spring  of  1775  (see  Defence,  General  Prepa- 
rations for),  the  pnlpit,  the  bar,  and  the  press 
united  in  encouraging  the  people  to  be  firai  in 
their  opposition.  The  clergy  of  New  England 
were  a  zealous,  learned,  numerous,  and  widely 
influential  b<Kly  of  earnest  patriots.  They  con- 
nected religion  and  patriotism,  and  iu  their 
prayers  and  sermons  represented  the  cause  of 
America  as  the  cause  of  Heaven.  The  Presby- 
terian syno<ls  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
sent  forth  a  pastoral  letter  which  was  publicly 
rea<l  in  their  churches.  This  earnestly  recom- 
mended such  sentiments  and  conduct  as  were 
suitable  to  the  situation.  Publicists  and  Jour- 
nalists followed  the  preachers,  and  exerted  a 
powerful  influence  over  the  minds  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  colonists.  The  legal  frateniiry  de- 
nied the  charge  of  rebellion,  and  proved  the  jus- 
tice of  the  resiHtance  of  the  Americans.  A  dis- 
tinction founded  on  law  was  drawn  between  the 
king  and  Parliament.  They  contended  that  the 
king  could  do  no  wrong,  and  upon  the  latter 
they  charged  the  srime  of  treason  for  using  the 
royal  name  in  coanection  with  their  own  un- 
constitutional measures.  The  phrase  of  a  *'  min- 
isterial war"  l>ecame  common,  and  the  colonists 
professed  loyalty  to  the  crown  until  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence.  Thus  it  was  that  the 
leaders  in  thought  bore  forward'the  banner  of 
resistance  to  British  oppression. 

"Ward,  Artemas,  first  major-general  of  the 
Continental  Army,  was  born  at  Shrewsbury, 
Mass.,  Nov.  27,  1727 ;  died  there,  Oct.  27,  1800. 
He  graduated  at  Harvanl  University  in  1748, 
served  as  major  in  the  Northera  army  from  1755 
to  1756,  and  became  lieutenant-colonel.  Taking 
an  active  part  against  the  ministerial  measures, 
he  was  appointed  a  general  officer  by  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Provincial  Congress,  and  in  May  he 
became  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  gath- 
ered at  Cambridge,  iu  which  position  he  acted 
until  the  arrival  of  Washington  at  the  begin- 
ning of  July,  1775.  Ward  was  made  the  tirst 
major-general  under  Washington,  which  he  re- 
signed in  the  spring  of  1776  on  account  of  ill- 
health,  Avhen  he  was  appointed  chief-justice  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  Worcester  Coun- 
ty. He  wna  president  of  the  Council  in  1777, 
and  iu  1779  was  chosen  a  delegate  to  Congreiis, 
but  ill-i*.ealth  prevented  his  taking  a  seat  iu  that 
body.  For  sixteen  years  he  was  iu  the  Massa- 
chusetts Legislature,  and  was  speaker  of  the 
Assembly  iu  1785.  From  1791  to  1795  he  was 
in  Congress. 

"Ward,  James  Harm  an,  was  bom  at  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  in  1806 ;  killed  in  the  battle  at  Mat- 
thias Point,  Va.,  June  27,  1861.  Educated  at 
Norwich  Military  Academy  and  Trinity  College, 
he  entere<l  the  navy  in  1823,  and  rose  to  com- 
mander in  18.58.  He  lectured  on  gunnery,  and 
urged  the  establishment  of  a  naval  school.  In 
May,  1861,  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the 
Potomao  flotilla  (see  Blockade  of  the  Potomac) ; 


silenced  the  batteries  at  Aqnia  Creek  (which 
see),  and  in  an  attack  npon  a  battery  open  Mat- 
thias Point  was  mortally  wounded  by  a  Minie- 
ball. 

Ward,  Samuel,  Governor  of  Rhode  island, 

was  born  at  New|)ort,  in  that  stat4),  May  27, 1725; 

died  in  Philadelphia,  March  26, 1776.     He  was 

already  a  man  of  note  when  the  Revolution  oc- 

cumnl.    He  had  acquired  a  competence  in  bnsi- 

uess,  and  had  served  in  the  Assembly  of  Rhode 

Island.     In  1761  he  was  made  chief-justioe,  and 

I  was  twice   governor  (in  1762  and  from  1765 

f  to  1767).     He  was  one  of  the  foanders  of  the 

\  Rhode  Island  College  (Brown  Uiiivenity).     A 

firm  and  persistent  patriot,  he  w^as  regsinled  as 

a  safe  leader  and  had  great  influence,  and,  with 

Stephen  Hopkins,  was  sent  a  delegate  from  Rhode 

;  Island  to  the  First  Continental  Congress  in  1774. 

He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Second  Congress 

in  1775,  iu  which  he  usually  presided  when  iu 

'  committee  of  the  whole. 

Warner,  Setii,  a  leader  of  the  Green  Monn- 
tain  Boys,  was  bom  at  Roxbury,  Conn.,  May  17, 
;  1743 ;  died  there,  Dec.  26, 1784.     He  was  a  man 
!  of  noble  bearing,  sound  judgment,  energy,  and 
pure  patriotism.    With  his  father.  Dr.  Benjamin 
I  Warner,  he  went  to  Bennington  in  1765,  and  be- 
I  came,  with  Allen,  a  {irincipal  leader  in  the  dis- 
putes l»etween  New  York  and  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Grants.     He  and  Allen  were  outlawed  by 
the  State  of  New  York,  and  a  reward  w^as  offered 
for  their  arrest.    He  captured  Ticonderoga  (May 
12, 1775),  and  on  July  27  was  appointed  colonel 
of  Vermont  militia.     He  joine<l  the  Northern 
army  and  was  at  the  siege  of  St.  John.      He 
defeated  an  attempt  of  General  Carleton  to  re- 
lieve the  garrison.    The  next  year  he  performed 
signal  service  during  the  retreat  of  the  Ameri- 
cans from  Canada.    On  the  retreat  of  the  Amer- 
icans from  Ticonderoga  (Jnly  4)  in  1777  he  again 
])erformed  good  service.    In  the  command  of  the 
rear-guard  he  fought  a  severe  battle  at  Hub- 
I  bardton,  and  was  compelled  to  retreat.     At  the 
!  battle  near  Bennington  he  and  his  command 
were  essential  aids  in  obtaining  a  victory  over 
the  inva4lers,  and  shared  in  the  glory  of  the  ex- 
ploit.    Warner  remained  in  the  service  until 
\  1782,  when  his  constitution  gave  way  under  the 
strain  of  fatigue  and  hardship,  and  he  returned 
home. 

I     'Wairen,  Gouverneur  Kemble,  was  bom  at 
Cold  Spring,  N.  Y.,  in  1830,  graduated  at  West 
Point  in  1850,  entering  the  Topographical  Engi- 
neers, and  was  assistant  professor  of  mathemat- 
ics at  the  Military  Academy  from  1859  to  1861, 
when  the  Civil  War  broke  out.     He  was  made 
colonel  in  August,  1861,  and  commanded  a  bri- 
I  gade  in  the  campaign  of  1862.     In  September 
he  was  made  brigadier-general.    He  engaged  in 
'  the  battles  of  Manassas  (or  Second  Bull's  Run), 
Antietam,  and  (Yedericksburg.     After  Feb.  4, 
1 1863,  he  was  chief  of  topographical  engineers 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.     He  was  engaged 
in  the  battles  of  Chancellorsville  and  Gettysboig 
(where  he  was  wounded),  and  in  the  combats  at 
Auburn  and  Bristow's  Station.     In  March,  1064, 
i  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  Fifth  Army 
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Corps,  which  position  he  held  nntil  April,  1865, 
iu  the  campaigu  against  Richmond,  having  been 
made  major-general  of  volunteers  iu  May,  1863. 
Iu  that  campaign  he  was  exceedingly  active  and 


OOCVERXEUR  KSHBLR  WARREN. 

efficient,  from  the  battle  in  the  Wilderness  to 
the  surrender  of  Lee.  In  March,  1865,  he  was 
breveted  major-general  of  the  United  States 
Army.  General  Warren  is  the  author  of  several 
intei-esting  reports  of  explorations  in  the  West 
and  Northwest  a  few  years  before  the  Civil 
War. 

'Warren,  Joseph,  was  bom  at  Roxbnry,  Mass., 
June  11,  1741;  killed  in  battle,  June  17,  1775. 
He  graduated  at  Harvard  University  iu  1759, 
studied  the  healing  art,  began  practice  as  a 
physician  in  1752  in  Boston,  and  by  his  suc- 
cessful treatment  of  small-pox  patients  in  1764 
acquired  a  high  reputation  among  the  faculty. 


JOSEPH  WARRKX. 


In  politics  he  was  in  advance  of  pnblic  opinion 
in  general,  holding  the  doctrine  that  the  British 
Parliament  had  no  right  to  levy  a  tax  of  any 
kind  upon  the  colonies.  When,  in  1772,  Samuel 
Adams  declined  to  deliver  the  annual  oration 


on  the  anniversary  of  the  Boston  Massacre,  Dr. 
Warren  took  his  place,  and  exhibited  great  abil- 
ity. He  again  delivered  the  anniversary  onj- 
tion  in  1775  in  the  midst  of  the  danger  caused 
by  the  presence  of  British  troops  and  the  exas- 
peration of  the  citizens.  He  had  been  made  a 
member  of  the  Boston  Committee  of  Correspond- 
ence in  1772,  and  worked  incessantly  and  effec- 
tively for  the  cause  of  tlie  colonists.  He  was  a 
delegate  to  the  Suffolk  County  Convention,  and 
was  chairman  of  the  committee  appointed  to 
address  Governor  Gage  on  the  subject  of  the  for- 
tifications on  Boston  Neck  and  other  grievances. 
He  sent  him  two  papers,  written  by  himself, 
which  were  communicated  to  the  Continental 
Congress.  (See  Suffolk  BesoluHans.)  As  delegate 
in  the  Massachusetts  Provincial  Congress  in  1774 
he  was  made  its  president;  also  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  Safety.  The  successful  re- 
sult to  the  patriots  of  the  affair  at  Lexington 
and  Concord  was  mainly  due  to  the  energy  and 
vigilance  of  Dr.  Warren.  He  was  commissioned 
major-general  by  the  Massachusetts  Congress, 
June  14,  1775.  Warren  opposed  the  project 
of  fortifying  Charlestown  Heights  —  Bunker's 
(Breed's)  Hill — because  of  the  scarcity  of  powder, 
and  to  this  cause  the  defeat  of  the  provincials 
is  chiefly  chargeable.  When  a  majority  of  a 
council  of  war  and  the  Committee  of  Safety  de- 
cided to  fortify  Bunker's  Hill,  he  resolved  to 
take  part  in  the  enterprise.  "  1  beg  you  not 
to  expose  your  person.  Dr.  Warren,"  said  El- 
bridge  Gerry,  "  for  your  life  is  too  valuable  to 
us."  "  I  know  that  I  may  fall,"  replied  Warren, 
^^  but  Where's  the  man  who  does  not  think  it 
glorious  and  delightful  to  die  for  his  country  T" 
Just  before  the  battle  began  he  went  to  the 
redoubt  on  Breed's  Hill  with  a  musket  in  his 
hand,  and  was  offered  the  command  by  Colonel 
Prescott  and  General  Putnam,  but  declined,  and 
fought  as  a  volunteer  in  the  ranks.  He  was  one 
of  the  last  to  leave  the  redoubt.  As  he  moved 
away  towards  Bun- 
ker's Hill  an  officer  of 
the  British  army  who 
knew  him  called  out 
to  him  by  name  to 
surrender,  at  the  same 
time  commanding  his 
men  to  cease  firing. 
As  Warren  turned, 
attracted  by  the  voice, 
a  bullet  penotrat^'d 
his  brain  and  he  fell 
dead.  The  Continen- 
tal Congress  voted 
him  a  monument,  and 
resolved  to  educate 
his  infant  son  at  tlio 
public  expense.  The 
monument  was  never 
erected  by  the  govern- 
ment,  but  the  Bun- 
ker's Hill  Monument  was  unveiled  on  the  famous 
hill,  June  17, 1857.  (See  Bunker^a  Hill  Monument) 
A  masonic  lodge  in  Charlestown  erected  a  monu- 
ment in  1794  on  the  spot  where  he  fell.  It  was 
composed  of  a  brick  pedestal  eight  feet  square^ 
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rifling  ten  feet  from  the  ground,  and  supporting  a 
Tuscan  column  of  wood  eighteen  feet  in  height. 
This  was  surmounted  by  a  gilt  cross,  bearing 
the  inscription  "J.  W.,  aged  35,"  entwined  with 
masonic  emblems.  Upon  the  pedestal  was  an 
appropriate  inscription.  The  monument  stood 
thus  forty  years,  when  it  gave  way  to  the  Bun- 
ker^s  Hill  Monument.  A  beautiful  model  of 
Warren's  monument  stands  within  the  base  of 
the  huge  granite  obelisk. 

'Warren,  Mercy,  historian,  was  bom  at  Bam- 
BtAble,  Mass.,  Sept.  25, 1728 ;  died  at  Plymouth, 
Oct.  19, 1814.  Mrs.  Warren  was  the  wife  of  Gen- 
eral James  Warren  and  sister  of  James  Otis. 
Her  mind  was  as  strong  and  active  as  that  of 
her  fiery  brother,  but  she  was  restrained  from 
taking  public  part  in  the  politics  of  the  day  by 
her  sex.  She  was  a  poet  of  much  excellence, 
and  corresponded  with  the  leading  statesmen 
of  the  day.  She  excelled  in  dramatic  composi- 
tion, and  produced  The  Groups  a  political  satire ; 
The  Adulator;  and  two  tragedies  of  five  acts  each, 
called  The  Sack  of  Rome  and  Ladies  of  Castile. 


XBRCT  WARRXH. 

The  latter  were  written  during  the  earlier  years 
of  the  war  for  independence  and  published  in 
1778,  and  were  full  of  patriotic  sentiments.  Her 
complete  poetical  works  were  published  in  1790. 
In  1805  Mrs.  Warren  completed  and  published  a 
History  of  the  Revolutionary  Warj  in  three  vol- 
umes. 

Waxren,  Sir  Petkr,  wob  bom  in  1702 ;  died 
in  Ireland,  July  29, 1752.  He  entered  the  navy 
in  1727,  and  was  commodore  in  1745,  when  he 
commanded  an  expedition  against  Louisburg, 
joining  the  land-forces  from  Massachusetts  un- 
der General  Pepperell.  He  took  possession  of 
Louisburg  on  June  17.  Afterwards  he  was 
made  a  rear-admiral,  and,  in  1747,  defeated  the 
French  in  an  action  off  Cape  Finisterre,  capt- 
uring the  greater  part  of  their  fleet.  Admiral 
Warren  married -the  eldest  daughter  of  Stephen 
De  Lancey,  of  New  York,  and  became  the  owner 
of  a  large  tract  of  land  in  the  Mohawk  region, 
in  charge  of  which  he  placed  his  nephew,  Will- 
iam Johnson,  afterwards  Sir  William. 

'Warrineitoii,  Lewis,  was  born  at  Williams- 
burg, Va.,  Nov.  3,  1782 ;   died  iu  Washington, 


D.  C,  Oct.  12, 1851.  He  gradnated  at  tiie  Col- 
lege  of  William  and  Mary  in  1798,  and  entered 
the  navy  in  1800.  He  was  an  officer  of  the  Ches- 
apeake at  the  time  of  her  encounter  with  the  Leap- 


UCWIS  WARRIXOTO^C 

ard,  (See  ChestMeake  and  Leopard.)  For  his 
capture  of  the  Epervier  (see  Peacock  and  £per- 
rier)  Congress  gave  him  the  thanks  of  the  na- 
tion and  a  gold  medal.  In  June,  1815,  while 
cmising  in  the  East  India  waters,  he  captured 
the  Nautilus  (which  see),  the  last  prize  of  the  war. 

Warwick,  Earl  of,  Govterxor  of  New 
England.  In  1643  the  British  Parliament 
passed  an  ordinance  appointing  the  Earl  of 
VVarwick  Governor-in-chief  and  Lord  High  Ad- 
miral of  the  American  Colonies,  with  a  council 
of  five  peers  and  twelve  commoners.  It  em- 
powered him,  in  conjunction  with  his  associ- 
ates, to  examine  the  state  of  their  affairs;  to 
send  for  persons  and  papers ;  to  remove  govern- 
ors and  officers  and  to  appoint  others  in  their 
places,  and  to  assign  over  to  these  such  part  of 
the  powers  that  were  now  granted  as  he  should 
think  proper. 

'Warwick  River  (Va.),  Skirmish  on.  On 
April  16,  1862,  a  division  of  the  Fourth  Corps, 
General  Smith,  attacked  some  Confederates  be- 
tween the  mills  of  Lee  and  Wisner,on  the  War- 
wick River.  They  were  from  McClellan's  army, 
then  besieging  the  Confederate  lines  at  York- 
town.  The  attempt  to  carry  the  intrenchments 
there  faile<l,  with  a  loss  of  one  hundred  men. 
The  Confederates  lost  seventy-five. 

'Waahbazne,  Cadwallader  Colden,  was  bom 
at  Livermore,  Me.,  April  22, 1818,  and  was  a  land- 
surveyor  in  early  life.  He  went "  West "  in  1839, 
and  finally  settled  at  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  in  1859. 
He  was  in  Congi-ess  from  1856  to  1862;  a  dele- 
gate to  the  Peace  Conference  in  1861 ;  soon  after 
the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter  he  raised  a  regiment 
of  cavalry,  of  which  he  became  colonel,  and,  in 
December,  1861,  conducted  a  successful  expe- 
dition from  Helena,  Ark.,  into  the  interior  of 
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Mississippi.  He  was  exceedingly  active  and 
efiicieut  in  the  command  of  divisions  in  opera- 
tions around  Vicksbnrg  in  1863,  and  afterwards 
served  with  distinction  nnder  Banks  in  Louisi- 
ana. He  was  made  brigadier-general  of  volun- 
teers in  July,  1862,  and  major-general  in  Novem- 
ber. From  1867  till  1871  he  was  a  member  of 
Congress,  and  in  the  latter  year  was  chosen  gov- 
ernor of  Wisconsin. 

'Waalibume,  Euhu  Benjamin,  diplomatist, 
was  bom  at  Liveimore,  Me.,  Sept.  23, 1816.  He 
was  first  a  printer  and  then  a  lawyer,  and  set- 
tled in  the  practice  gf  law  at  Galena,  111.  He 
was  in  Congress  from  1853  to  1869  coutinnous- 
ly  (excepting  one  term),  where  he  was  a  Repub- 
lican leader  and  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  (1857-65).  He  was  awarded  the  title 
of  "  Father  of  the  House."  He  procured  the  ap- 
pointment of  Grant  as  brigadier -general,  and 
when  the  latter  became  President  he  called 
Washbnrne  to  a  seat  in  his  cabinet  as  Secreta- 
ry of  State.  He  soon  afterwai*ds  accepted  the 
mission  to  France. 

'WaBhington  Abused.  The  leaders  of  the 
Anti-Federal  or  Republican  party  became  more 
and  more  violent  in  their  censure  of  their  oppo- 
nents, and  finally  they  indulged  in  personal 
abuse  of  Washington,  charging  him  with  venal- 
ity and  even  with  immorality.  The  chief  vehi- 
cle o(  this  abuse  was  a  newspaper  called  the 
J tirora,  published  by  Benjamin  Franklin  Bache, 
a  grandson  of  Dr.  Franklin.  When  Washing- 
ton was  about  to  retire  from  the  Presidency  in 
1797  a  writer  in  that  journal  said :  ''  If  ever  a 
nation  has  been  debauched  by  a  man,  the  Amer- 
ican nation  has  been  debauched  by  Washington. 
If  ever  a  nation  has  been  deceived  by  a  man, 
the  American  nation  has  been  deceived  by  Wash- 
ington. Let  his  conduct,  tben,  be  an  example 
to  future  ages.  Let  it  serve  to  be  a  warning 
that  no  man  may  be  an  idol.  Let  the  history 
of  the  Federal  government  instruct  mankind 
that  the  mask  of  patriotism  may  be  worn  to 
conceal  the  foulest  designs  against  the  liberties 
of  a  people.^'  On  the  day  when  he  resigned  the 
chair  of  state  to  John  Adams  (March  4, 1797),  a 
writer  in  the  Auroray  after  declaring  that  he  was 
no  longer  possessed  of  the  "  power  to  multiply 
evils  upon  the  United  States,^'  said,  ^^  When  a 
retrospect  is  taken  of  the  Washingtonian  ad- 
ministration for  eight  years,  it  is  the  subject  of 
the  greatest  ast'Onishment  that  a  single  indi- 
vidual should  have  cankered  the  principles  of 
republicanism  in  an  enlightened  people,  just 
emerged  from  the  gulf  of  despotism,  and  should 
have  carried  his  designs  against  the  public  lib- 
erty so  far  as  to  put  in  jeopardy  its  very  exist- 
ence. Such,  however,  are  the  facts,  and  with 
them  staring  us  in  the  face,  this  day  ought  to 
be  a  jubilee  in  the  United  States.''  They  also 
republished  spurious  letters  of  Washington 
(which  see).  These  examples  will  suffice  to 
show  the  malignity  of  party  spirit  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Republic,  when  even  Washington 
was  not  spared  from  the  lash  of  public  abuse. 
It  fell  with  even  more  severity  on  others.  Both 
parties  were  guilty  of  the  offence. 


'Waahington  a  Dictator  the  Second  Time. 

On  Sept.  17, 1777,  the  Continental  Congress,  ex- 
pecting to  be  obliged  to  fly  from  Philadelphia, 
again  invested  Washington  with  almost  dictato- 
rial powers,  to  last  for  sixty  days.  He  was  au- 
thorized to  suspend  misbehaving  officers ;  to  fill 
all  vacancies;  to  take  provisions  and  other  neces- 
saries for  the  army,  wherever  he  could  find  them 
within  seventy  miles  of  his  headqnarters,  pay- 
ing the  owners  therefor,  or  giving  certificates 
for  the  redemption  of  which  the  public  faith 
was  pledged ;  and  to  remove  and  secure  for  the 
benefit  of  the  owners  all  goods  which  might 
prove  serviceable  lo  the  public.  On  the  30th  of 
December  these  powers  were  extended  to  the 
10th  of  April,  1778. 

'Waahiagton,  Adopted  Childrrn  of.  John 
Parke  Custis,  an  only  son  of  Mrs.  Washington 
by  a  former  husband,  was  aid  to  the  command- 
er-in-chief at  Yorktown,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
siege.  Seized  with  camp-fever,  he  retired  to 
Eltham,  the  seat  of  Colonel  Bassett,  a  kinsman, 
where  he  died.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  cere- 
monies at  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis,  Wash- 
ington hastened  to  the  bedside  of  his  dying 
step-son.  He  was  met  at  the  door  by  Dr.  Craik, 
who  told  him  that  all  was  over.  The  chief 
bowed  his  head,  and,  giving  vent  to  his  sorrow 
by  a  flood  of  tears,  he  tunied  to  the  weeping 
widow — mother  of  four  children — and  said: 
"  I  adopt  the  two  younger  children  as  my  own." 
These  were  Eleanor  Parke  Custis  and  George 
Washington  Parke  Custis,  the  former  three  years 
of  age  and  the  latter  six  months. 

Washington  a  Lieutenant-general  of 
Franca  Through  the  exertions  of  General  La- 
fayette, who  went  to  Franco  in  1779,  arrange- 
ments were  made  with  Louis  XVI.  to  send 
to  the  aid  of  the  struggling  Americans  a 
French  laud  and  naval  force.  The  French 
troops  were  to  be  placed  under  the  command  of 
Lieutenant-general  the  Count  de  Rochambeau. 
In  order  to  prevent  any  clashing  of  military 
authority.  General  Washington,  who  was  to  be 
supreme  commander  of  the  allied  anuies,  was 
created  by  the  king  a  lieutenant-general  of 
France,  that  he  might  be  on  an  official  equali- 
ty with  Rochambeau,  who  was  commanded  to 
serve  under  Washington.  This  was  a  wise  ar- 
rangement. The  commission  granted  to  Wash- 
ington by  the  French  monarch  was  brought 
over  by  Lafayette  on  his  return  to  America. 
The  ships  and  troops  speedily  followed. 

"WaBhington  and  Mary  Phillipse.  Disputes 
about  rank  caused  a  reference  to  General  Shir- 
ley, then  (1756)  commander-in-chief  of  the 
British  forces  in  America,  and  Colonel  George 
Washington  was  chosen  by  his  fellow -officers 
to  present  the  matter  to  the  general.  He  set 
out  for  Boston,  a  distance  of  five  hundred  miles, 
on  horseback,  Feb.  4, 1756,  accoibpanied  by  two 
young  officei*s,  and  8top|>ed  several  days  in  the 
principal  cities  through  which  he  passed.  He 
Avas  everywhere  reciyved  with  great  respect, 
for  the  fame  of  his  exploits  on  the  field  where 
Braddock  fell  (see  Braddock^a  Defeat)  had  pre- 
ceded him.     In  New  York  he  was  cordially  en- 
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tertained  by  Beverly  Robiuson,  eon  of  the  speak- 
er of  the  Virginia  Assembly.  Mrs.  Robinson's 
sister,  Mary  Phillipee,  was  tben  at  his  house, 
and  Washiogtou  was  smitten  with  her  charms. 
On  his  return  from  Boston  he  was  again  enter- 
tained at  the  mansion  of  Mr.  Robinson,  and  he 
lingered  as  long  in  the  company  of  Miss  Philiipse 
as  duty  would  allow.  He  wishe<l  to  take  her 
with  him  to  Virginia  as  his  bride  at  some  time 
in  the  near  future,  but  his  natural  motlesty  did 
not  allow  him  to  ask  the  boon  of  a  betrothal. 
He  left  the  secret  with  a  friend,  who  kept  him 
informed  of  everything  of  impoi*tance  concern- 
ing the  rich  heiress  of  Philiipse  Manor,  on  the 
Hudson,  but  delayed  to  make  the  proposal  of 
marriage.  At  length  he  was  inft>rnied  that  he 
had  a  rival  in  Colonel  Roger  Moms,  his  com- 
panion-iu-amis  under  Braddock,  who  won  the 
fair  lady,  and  the  tardy  lover  married  the  pretty 
little  Mai-tha  Custis  three  years  afterwanls. 

'Washington  and  Rochambean.  In  the 
Rnmmer  of  1780  Washington  contemplated  the 
iisi>ect  of  public  aHuirs  with  great  anxiety  and 
even  alarm.  The  French  fleet  and  army  were 
blockaded  at  New)>ort,  and  the  commander-in- 
chief  was  doubtful  whether  his  own  army  could 
l>e  kept  together  for  another  campaign.  He 
was,  therefore,  exceedingly  anxious  to  strike  a 
<lecisive  blow.  He  proposed  to  Rochambeau  an 
attack  on  New  York,  but  that  was  thought  too 
hazardous  without  a  superior  naval  force.  Let- 
ters were  sent  to  the  French  admiral  in  the 
West  Indies,  entreating  assistance,  and,  in  Sep- 
tember, Washington  pi-oceeded  to  Hartford  to 
bold  an  appointed  personal  conference  there 
with  Rocbanibenu.  They  met  on  Sept.  21. 
Rochambeau  was  accompanied  by  Admiral  Ter- 
nay,  commander  of  the  French  fleet  at  Newport. 
The  conclusion  was  that  the  season  waA  too  far 
advanced  for  the  allies  to  perform  anything  of 
importance,  and,  after  making  some  general  ar- 
rangements for  the  next  campaign,  Wa^ihington 
returned  to  West  Point,  on  the  Hudson.  It  was 
during  tliis  absence  from  camp  that  the  treason 
of  Arnold  wa«  revealed.  (See  Treason  of  Ar- 
nold.)    Washington  met  Rochambeau  a  second 
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time  at  Hartford.  It  was  on  the  21st  of  May, 
1781.  Their  meeting  was  celebrated  by  dis- 
charges of  cannons.     After  partaking  of  re- 


freshmenta,  the  generals  and  suites  rode  to 
Wethersfleld,  a  few  miles  below  Hartford,  es- 
cortfHl  by  a  few  private  gentlemen,  and,  at  the 
honse  of  Joseph  Webb,  where  Washington  was 
lodg^,  a  conference  was  held.  An  agreement 
was  then  made  for  the  French  army  to  march 
to  the  Hndson  River  as  speedily  as  possible. 

Waahington  Benevolent  Sodetiea.  These 
were  political  organizations,  which  originated 
in  Philadelphia  soon  after  the  declaration  of 
war,  in  1812.  The  first  organization  was  fully 
completed  on  the  22d  of  February',  1813,  under 
the  title  of  the  '' Washington  Benevolent  Soci- 
ety of  Pennsylvania."  Each  member  was  re- 
quired to  sign  the  constitution  and  the  follow- 
ing declaration:  "We,  each  of  ns,  do  hereby 
declare  that  we  are  firmly  attached  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  and  to  that  of 
Pennsylvania;  to  the  principles  of  a  fi-ee  repub- 
lican government,  and  to  those  which  regulated 
the  public  conduct  of  George  Washington;  that 
we  will,  each  of  us,  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  aid, 
and,  so  far  as  may  be  consistent  with  our  relig- 
ions principles  respectively,  preserve  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  our  country  against  all  foreign 
and  domestic  violence,  fraud,  and  usurpation ; 
and  that,  as  memlwjrs  of  the  Washington  Be- 
nevolent Society,  we  will  in  all  things  comply 
with  its  regulations,  snppoii;  its  principles,  and 
enforce  its  views."  It  was  a  Federal  associa- 
tion, and  had  attractive  social  and  beneyolent 
features.  The  funds  of  the  society  were  used 
for  the  purposes  of  charity  among  its  members 
and  their  families,  and  for  other  purposes  which 
might  be  prpf»oribed.  They  had  anniversary 
dinners  on  Washington's  birthday,  so  simple 
that  men  of  moderate  means  might  participate 
in  them,  the  dinner,  with  beer  and  choice  spir- 
its, costing  only  seventy-five  cents.  In  Phila- 
delphia, the  society  built  Washington  Hall,  on 
Third  Street,  between  Walnut  and  Spruce.  Sim- 
ilar societies  were  organized  elsewhere.  They 
rapidly  mnltiplied  during  the  war,  but  with  the 
demise  of  the  Federal  party,  during  Monroe's 
administration,  they  disappeared. 

'Waahington,  Bushrod,  LL.D.,  jurist,  was 
born  in  VWstmoreland  County,  Va,,  June  5,1762; 
died  in  Philadelphia,  Nov.  26,  1829.  He  was  a 
nephew  of  President  Washington.  He  gradu- 
ated at  the  College  of  William  and  Mary  in  1778, 
aiul  studied  law  with  James  WiUiOU,  in  Phil.v 
delphia,  becoming  a  successful  practitioner.  At 
Yorktown  he  served  as  a  private  soldier,  and 
was  a  member  of  the  Virginia  Assembly  in  1787: 
also  a  member  of  the  Virginia  convention  that 
ratified  the  national  Constitution.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1798,  he  was  appointed  Associate-justice  of 
the  United  States  Su]>reme  Court,  which  office 
he  held  until  his  death.  He  was  the  first  pres- 
ident of  tlie  Colonization  Society  (which  see). 

"Waahington,  Capture  OF  (1814).  When  the 
battle  of  Bladeusburg  (whicb  see)  was  ende<l  in 
victory  for  the  British,  and  the  Americans  were 
dispersed  or  in  full  retreat.  President  Madison, 
Secretary  of  State  Monroe,  and  Secretary  of  War 
Armstrong,  who  had  come  out  to  see  the  fight, 
and,  if  possible,  to  give  assistance,  hastened  back 
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to  Washington  as  fast  as  fleet  horses  could  carry 

them.    The  race  created  much  merrimeut  at  the 

time.     A  writer  in  a  New  York  jounial  said: 

**  Should  some  Walter  Scott  [his  Marmion  had 

recently  appeared,  and  was  then  very  popular], 

in  the  next  century,  write  a  poem,  and  call  it 

** Madison,  or  ths  Battle  of  Bladenaburgf"  we  should 

suggest  the  following  lines  for  the  conclusion : 

"  Fly,  Monroe,  fly !  run.  Armstrong,  run  I 
Woro  the  last  words  of  Madison." 

The  President  and  his  fugitive  party  were  the 
first  to  announce  to  the  citizens  the  loss  of  the 


to  the  orders  of  his  superior,  hut  even  that  was  re- 
pugnaut  to  his  humane  nature.  Fortunately  for 
him,  he  was  accompanied  hy  one  who  doligbted 
in  such  cruelties,  and  Admiral  Cockburu  be- 
came, literally,  his  torch-bearer.  The  unfinish- 
ed Capitol,  tbe  President's  house  (a  mile  dis- 
tant), tbe  Treasury  buildiugs,  tbe  arsenal,  and 
barracks  for  about  three  thousand  troops,  wei-e 
soon  in  flames,  the  light  of  which  was  seen  in 
Baltimore,  forty  miles  distant.  In  the  coui-se 
of  a  few  hours  nothing  was  left  of  these  superb 
edifices  but  their  blackened  walls.    Of  the  pub- 
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battle  and  the  march  of  the  victors  on  the  cap- 
ital. Up  to  this  time  the  conduct  of  the  British 
had  been  in  accordance  with  tbe  rules  of  modern 
warfare.  Now  tbey  abandoned  them.  Ross  left 
the  main  body  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the 
town,  then  containing  about  nine  hundred  build- 
ings. The  commanding  general,  accompanied 
by  Cockbnm,  the  marauder,  entered  the  city  at 
eigbt  o'clock  in  the  evening,  accompamed  by  a 
guard  of  two  hundred  men.  From  a  house  near 
the  Capitol,  they  were  tired  upon  by  a  single 
musket,  and  the  ball  killed  the  horse  on  which 


lie  buildings,  only  the  Patent  Office  was  saved. 
The  President,  in  a  proclamation  (Sept.  1, 1814), 
submitted  the  following  indictment:  "They 
wantonly  destroyed  the  public  edifices  having 
no  relation  iu  their  structure  to  operations  of 
war,  nor  used  at  the  time  for  military  aunoy- 
ance ;  some  of  these  edifices  being  costly  monu- 
ments of  taste  and  of  tbe  arts,  and  others  depos- 
itories of  the  public  archives,  not  only  precious 
to  the  nation  as  the  memorials  of  its  origin  and 
its  early  transactions,  but  interesting  to  all  na- 
tions as  contributions  to  the  geueral  stock  of 
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Ross  rode.  The  house  was  immediately  demol- 
ished by  the  exasperated  soldiers.  Then  the 
same  fate  overtook  the  office  of  the  National  In- 
telUgencei',  whose  strictures  upon  the  brutality  of 
Cockburn  had  excited  his  fiercest  anger.  Tlieso 
and  some  bouses  on  Capitol  Hill,  a  large  rope- 
walk  and  a  tavern,  comprised  the  bulk  of  the 
private  property  destroyed.  Ross  had  come  to 
destroy  the  public  property  there,  in  obedience 


historical  instruction  and  political  science."  The 
people  of  Great  Britain  deplored  this  barbarity 
of  tbeir  troops,  and  their  Iwst  writers  denounced 
the  act.  Ross  was  urged  to  it  by  Cockburn, 
who  declared  that  it  wjis  the  wish  of  Sir  George 
Prevost,  governor  of  Canada,  that  further  retal- 
iation for  the  burning  of  Newark  (which  see) 
should  be  inflicted,  he  not  being  satisfied  with 
the  retribution  of  desolating  the  entire  Niagara 
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frontier  and  tbe  mamacre  of  the  garrison  at 
Fort  Niagara  (which  see).  The  goverument  of 
England  (seldom  in  accord  with  the  people) 
thanked  the  actors  in  the  scenes,  caused  the 
Tower  guns  to  be  fired  in  honor  of  the  event, 
and  on  tbe  death  of  Ross,  not  long  afterwards, 
ordered  a  monument  to  his  memory  to  be  erect- 
ed in  Westminster  Abbey.  While  the  pnblic 
buildings  in  Washington  were  in  flames,  the  na- 
tional shippiug,  stores,  and  other  property  were 
blazing  at  the  navy  -  yard ;  also  Long  Bridge 
that  spanned  the  Potomac  from  Washington  to 
the  Virginia  shore.  Commodore  Tingey,  who 
was  in  command  at  the  Navy-yai*d,  had  received 
instructions  to  set  the  public  property  on  fire 
rather  than  let  it  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  in- 
vaders. He  applied  the  torch  at  abont  the  same 
moment  when  Ross  and  his  guard  entered  the 
city.  Property  valued  at  about  |1, 000,000  was 
destroyed.  The  value  of  th^  entire  property 
destroyed  at  Washington,  by  the  Americans  and 
the  British,  was  about  $2^000,000.  For  these 
calamities  the  public  were  disposed  to  bold 
the  Secretary  of  War  re8])on8ible.  The  clamor 
against  him  was  so  great  that  he  resigned,  Sept. 
3,  1814. 

'Waahington  Commander -in -chief  ( 1798). 
Washington  approved  the  war  measures  of  the 
administration,  aud  be  was  appointed  (July  7, 
179d)  lieutenant-general  and  commander-in- 
chief  of  all  the  armies  of  the  United  States — 
raised  and  to  be  raised.  The  venerated  patriot, 
then  sixty -six  years  of  age,  responded  with 
alacrity.  ^^You  may  command  me  without  re- 
serve," he  wrote  to  President  Adams,  qualify- 
ing the  remark  by  the  expressed  desire  that  be 
should  not  be  called  into  active  service  until 
the  public  need  should  demand  it,  and  requent- 
ing  the  appointment  of  his  friend,  Alexander 
Hamilton,  then  forty-one  years  of  age,  acting 
commander-in-chief.  Hamilton  was  appointed 
the  first  major-general,  and  in  November  (1798) 
Washington  met  his  general  officer  in  Philmlel- 
phia,  and  made  arrangements  for  the  complete 
organization  of  the  regular  forces  on  a  war- 
footing.  Washington  believed  from  the  begin- 
ning that  the  war-clouds  would  disperse,  and 
not  gather  in  a  tempest,  and  events  justified  his 
faith.     War  was  averted. 

'Waahington,  Death  of.  On  the  13th  of 
December,  1799,  Washington,  at  Mount  Vernon, 
was  exposed  to  a  storm  of  sleet,  took  cold,  aud 
was  seized  with  a  violent  attack  of  membranous 
croup,  when,  at  three  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
tbe  14th,  ho  awoke  from  a  troubled  sleep.  At 
daybreak  he  and  Mrs.  Washington  became  alarm- 
ed, and  sent  for  Dr.  Craik,  the  family  physician. 
In  the  course  of  the  day  two  other  physicians 
were  summoned.  The  malady  defied  medical 
skill  as  then  practised,  and  before  midnight  tbe 
spirit  of  the  beloved  patriot  took  its  flight.  It 
is  believed  his  death  was  really  caused  by  ex- 
cessive blood-letting.  His  attendants  at  that 
hour  were  Mrs.  Washington  (with  whom  he  had 
lived  forty  years),  his  secretary  (Mr.  Lear),  the 
three  physicians,  bis  faithful  body-servant,  aud 
the  equally  faithful  old  colored  nurse  of  the 


'  family.     Intelligence  of  his  death  reached  Pres- 
ident Adams,  at  Philadelphia,  by  a  special  coa- 
rier,  on  the  morning  of  Dec.  18.    Congrem  was 
,  in  session,  and  John  Marshall  annonnoed  the 
,  event  the  same  day,  and  that  body  immediately 
'  adjourned.    The  funeral  took  place  on  Wednes- 
day, Dec.  18,  the  services  being  conducted  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Davis,  of  Alexandria,  according  to  the 
I  ritual  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Chnrch  in 
America.     A  procession  was  formed,  consisting 
of  horse  and  foot,  relatives  and  citizens ;  and  at 
the  old  vault,  in  which  the  body  was  laid,  there 
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were  ceremonies  according  to  the  order  of  Free- 
masous,  of  which  Woshiugtou  was  a  member. 

Washington,  Diplomatic  Mission  of.  Rob- 
ert Dinwiddle,  Lieutenant-governor  of  Virginia 
(see  DintPiddie  and  the  French),  observiug  with 
auxiety  and  alarm  the  movements  of  the  French 
on  the  frontiers  of  Pennsylvania  (see  Ji'tatem 
Frontiers,  The  French  on  the),  held  a  treaty  with  the 
Indian  bands  on  the  Mouongahela  River  (Septem- 
ber, 1753),  from  whom  he  gained  permission  to 
build  a  fort  at  the  junction  of  that  river  and  the 
Alleghany,  now  Pittsburgh.  He  also  resolved  to 
send  a  comi>etent  messenger  to  the  nearest  French 
post,  with  a  letter  demanding  explanations,  and 
the  release  and  indemnification  of  the  English 
traders  whom  the  French  had  robl>ed  and  impris- 
oned. He  chose  for  this  delicate  and  hazardous 
service  George  Washington,  a  native  of  West- 
moreland, and  then,  though  not  twenty -two 
years  of  age,  a  major  of  militia,  possessed  of 
sound  judgment,  courage,  and  ent-erprise.  With 
three  attendants,  Washington  left  Williamsburg 
Oct.  31,  1753,  and  after  journeying  more  than 
four  hundred  miles  (more  than  half  the  distance 
through  a  dark  wilderness),  encountering  in- 
credible hardships  and  dangers,  amid  snow  and 
icy  floods  and  hostile  Indians,  he  reached  the 
French  post  of  Venango  Dec.  4,  where  he  was 
politely  received,  and  his  visit  was  made  the  oc- 
casion of  great  conviviality  by  the  officers  of  the 
garrison.  He  had  been  joined  at  Cumberland 
(Md.)  by  five  others.  The  free  use  of  wine  dis- 
armed the  French  of  their  prudence,  and  they  re- 
vealed to  their  sober  guest  their  design  to  per- 
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manently  occnpy  the  region  they  then  had  poB- 
sessiou  of.  Watthiugtou  perceived  the  necessity 
of  quickly  despatching  his  business  and  return- 
ing to  Williamsburg ;  and  after  spending  a  day 
at  Venango,  he  pushed  forward  to  Le  BcBuf,  the 
headquarters  of  St.  Pierre,  the  chief  commander, 
who  entertained  him  politely  four  days,  and 
then  gave  him  a  written  answer  to  Dinwiddie's 
i*emonstrance,  enveloped  and  8eale<l.  Washing- 
ton retraced  his  perilous  journey  through  the 
wilderness,  and  after  an  absence  of  eleven  weeks 
he  again  stood  in  tbe  presence  of  thiB  governor 
(Jan.  16, 1754),  with  his  message  fulfilled  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all.  His  peculiar  qualities,  which 
fitted  him  for  the  leadership  of  the  armies  of  the 
patriots  a  quarter  of  a  century  afterwards,  were 
nobly  developed  in  this  delicate  mission.  They 
were  publicly  acknowledged,  and  were  never 
forgotten.  Washington  and  his  attendants  had 
made  such  a  minute  examination  of  Fort  Le 
.  BcBuf — its  form,  size,  construction,  cannons,  and 
barracks,  and  the  number  of  canoes  in  the  stream 
^that  he  was  enabled  to  construct  a  plan  of  it, 
which  was  sent  to  the  British  government.  Ma- 
jor Washington  kept  a  journal  of  his  diplomatic 
expedition,  and  this,  to  arouse  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  people,  was  published,  and  was  copied 
into  every  newspaper  in  tbe  colonies.  It  was 
reprinted  in  London,  and  was  regarded  as  a  doc- 
ument of  great  importance,  as  unfolding  the 
views  of  the  French,  and  the  first  announce- 
ment of  positive  proof  of  their  hostile  acts  in 
the  disputed  territory. 

'WaBhington,  George,  was  bom  in  West- 
moreland County,  Va.,  near  the  banks  of  the 
Potomac,  Feb.  22  (11, 0.  S.),  1732 ;  died  at  Mount 
Vernon,  Dec.  14, 1799.  He  was  descended  fronj 
an  old  and  titled  Euglish  family,  and  was  the 


judicious  was  her  training  that  Washington, 
through  life,  remembered  her  affectionate  care 
with  profound  gratitude.  He  received  a  com- 
mon English  education,  and  upon  that  founda- 
tion his  naturally  thoughtful  and  right-condi- 


BITE  OV  WASHINGTON'S  BIRTH-PLACK.* 


eldest  child  of  his  father's  second  wife,  Mary 
Ball.  His  father  died  when  George  was  a  small 
child,  and  the  task  of  the  education  and  guid- 
ance of  the  future  leader  through  the  dangers 
of  youthhood  devolved  upon  his  mother.     So 


*  This  stone  was  placed  on  the  site  of  Washington's  birth- 
place, in  1815,  by  George  Washington  Parke  Cusiis  and  two 
others.  It  was  the  first  stone  erected  to  the  memory  of  Wash- 
ington. They  gathered  bricks  of  the  ancient  chimqey  lying 
around,  and  formed  with  them  a  foundation  for  the  inscribed 
Blabi 
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tioned  mind,  with  the  cardinal  virtues  of  truth, 
integrity,  and  justice,  was  built  the  structure 
of  his  greatness.  He  was  always  beloved  by  his 
young  companions,  and  was  iuvaiiably  chosen 
the  leader  in  their  military  plays.  He  had  a  de- 
sire, at  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  to  become  a  sea- 
man, but  was  dissuaded  from  embarkiug  by  his 
mother.  When  he  was  seventeen  years  of  age 
he  had  become  one  of  the  most  accurate  land- 

t  There  were  several  different  portraits  of  Washington  paint- 
ed from  life.  The  first  ever  made  was  painted  by  Charles  Wilson 

Peale,  and  is  a  three- 
quarter  length,  repre- 
senting Washington  in 
the  costume  of  a  Vir- 
ginia colonel  —  a  blue 
coat  foced  with  red, 
bright  metal  buttons, 
having  the  number  of 
his  regiment  (Twenty- 
second  Militia)  cast  up- 
on them,  and  dark-red 
waistcoat  and  breeches. 
Peaie  painted  fourteen 
portraits  of  Washing- 
ton at  different  times, 
half  lengths  and  fhll- 
lengths,  the  last  in  the 
flftll  of  1795.  It  is  in 
tbe  gallery  of  the  New 
York  Historical  Soci- 
ety. Other  artists  had 
sittings  by  Washing- 
ton, and  produced  por- 
traits of  various  de- 
grees of  meri  t,  the  most 
fiimousand  best-known 
of  whom  was  Gilbert 
Stuan.  Stuart  painted  three  portraits  fW>m  life.  The  first 
one  he  rubbed  out,  not  being  satisfied  with  it.  and  the  last 
one,  the  head  only  finished,  is  the  property  of  the  Boston 
Athenieum.  This  is  tbe  head  most  often  seen,  and  has  been 
accepted  as  the  standard  portrait  of  the  patriot;  yet  Stuart 
himself  regarded  his  own  portrait,  as  a  likeness,  inferior  to 
that  of  the  statue  by  Houdon.  in  the  Capitol  at  Richmond. 
The  latter  is,  undoubtedly,  the  best  likeness  of  Washington 
ever  made,  and  should  be  regarded  as  the  standard  portrait. 
It  cannot  be  otherwise,  for  it  is  (Vom  a  plaster-cast  fVom  the 
living  face,  and  a  model  of  the  rest  of  the  bust,  both  made  by 
the  great  sculptor  himself.  In  another  part  of  this  work  is  a 
picture  of  the  mask  (see  Houdnn,  Jean  Antoine),  and  herewith 
is  given  a  picture  of  the  finished  bust.  (See  Richmond,  Wcuh- 
xngton^s  Statue  at) 
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BDnreyon  in  Virginia.  He  was  appointed  pnb-  of  the  vanqnished  troops  with  great  skill.  At 
lie  surveyor  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  In  pursuit  the  age  of  twenty-seven  he  married  the  young 
of  his  ptofession,  he  Teamed  much  of  wood  craft  widow  Custis  (see  WashingUmy  Martha ),  aatd 
and  the  topography  of  the  country  ;  also  of  the  they  took  up  their  ahode  at  Mount  Vernon, 
hahits  of  the  Indians  in  the  camp  and  on  the  where  he  pursued  the  boaineea  of  a  fanner 
war-path.  These  were 
useful  lessons,  of  great 
value  to  him  in  after- 
life. At  the  age  of 
nineteen  young  Wash- 
ington was  appoint^l 
an  adjntant  -  general 
of  the  militia  of  a  dis- 
trict, with  the  rank  of 
migor,  hut  soou  after- 
wards resigned  to  ac- 
company his  invalid 
half-brother,  Law- 
rence, to  Barbadocs, 
where  George  had  the 
small-pox.  His  brother 
soon  afterwards  died, 
and  by  his  will  George 

became  heir  to  the  fine  estate  of  Mount  Vernon. 
In  1753  he  was  sent  on  a  delicate  mission,  by  the 
Governor  of  Virginia,  to  the  commander  of  the 
French  forces  making  encroachments  on  the 
English  domain,  and  performed  the  duties  with 
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great  credit,  for  which  he  was  thanked  by  the 
Virginia  Legislature.  So  highly  were  his  char- 
acter and  services  valued,  that  when,  in  1755, 
General  Braddock  came  to  make  war  on  the 
French,  Washington  was  chosen  his  principal 
aide-de-camp.  After  the  defeat  of  Braddock 
(see  Braddack's  Defeat)^  he  directed  the  retreat 


until  1774,  when  h«  was  chosen  to  a  seat  in 
the  Virginia  Legislature.  He  was  also  chosen 
a  delegate  to  the  Firnt  Continental  Congress 
(which  see),  and  was  a  delegate  the  following 
}*ear,  when,  in  June,  he  was  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the 
Continental  armies.  For 
eight  years  Washington 
directed  the  feeble  ar- 
mies of  the  revolted  colo- 
nies in  their  struggle  for 
independence.  At  the 
return  of  peace  he  sur- 
rendered his  commission 
into  the  hands  of  Con- 
gress, who  gave  it  to 
him,  and  retired  to  pri- 
vate life  at  Mount  Ver- 
non, at  the  close  of  1783. 
During  all  the  national 
perplexities  after  the  re- 
turn of  peace,  incident 
to  financial  embarrass- 
ments and  an  imperfect 
system  of  government, 
Washington  was  still 
regarded  as  the  public 
leader;  and  when  the 
convention  that  formed 
the  national  Constitu- 
tion assembled  at  Phil- 
adelphia, in  1787,  he  was 
there,  a  delegate  from 
Virginia,  and  was  cho- 
sen to  preside  over  that 
body.  When,  under  that 
Constitution, a  President 
of  the  Republic  was  to  be  chosen,  all  eyes  were 
turned  towards  Washington  as  the  fittest  man 


*  Soon  after  Washington's  bfrth.  the  famHy  moved  to  an 
ostnte  in  SuifTonl  County.  The  plain  fiimi-hoafie  in  which 
thoy  lived  overlooked  the  Rappahannock  River.  There  Wash- 
inKton'ff  father  died,  when  the  former  was  about  ten  years  of 
uge,  leaving  a  plantation  to  each  of  his  soqb. 
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for  the  place,  and  he  was  elected  by  the  nnani- 
mons  voice  of  the  people.  He  presided  over 
the  affairs  of  the  uew  nation  eight  years  with 
great  wisdom  and  fidelity,  and  with  great  skill 
and  sagacity  assisted  in  laying  the  perma- 
nent foundations  of  the  Republic.  His  admin- 
istration embraced  the  most 
critical  and  eveutfal  portion 
of  our  history  before  the  late 
Civil  War.  A  new  government 
had  to  be  organized,  without 
any  model  to  follow,  and  to 
guide  the  ship  of  state  through 
dangerous  seas  required  a  lofti- 
ness of  character  in  the  pilot 
and  commander  seldom  found ; 
but  Washington  was  equal  to 
the  requirements  of  his  posi- 
tion, and  he  retired  from  pub- 
lic life  without  the  least  stain 
of  merited  reproach  upon  his 
intentions  or  his  judgment.  In 
the  enjoymeut  of  domestic 
happiness  at  Mount  Vernon,  for 
about  three  years,  he  was  re- 
garded more  and  more  as  the 
great  and  good  man  —  the 
"Father  of  his  Country."  Sud- 
denly, late  in  the  year  1799, 
the  nation  was  called  upon 
to  mourn  his  death,  after  an  illness  of  about 
twenty-four  hours.  His  last  woi*ds  were,  "  It  is 
well."  The  mother  of  Washington  was  Mary 
Ball — as  we  have  observed — daughter  of  Colo- 
nel W.  Ball,  to  whom  his  father  was  married  in 
March,  1730.  George  was  their  first-bom  of  six 
children.  With  these  she  was  left  a  widow 
when  her  eldest  child  was  little  more  than  ten 
years  of  age.  "  In  the  latter  years  of  her  life  she 
lived  in  Fredericksburg,  in  a  modest  house,  on 
the  northwest  corner  of  Charles  and  Lewis 
streets.  There  she  died,  and  was  buried  a  short 
distance  from  Fredericksburg,  near  a  ledge  of 
rocks,  to  which  she  often  resorted  for  medita- 
tion, and  which  she  had  selected  as  her  burial- 
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place  years  before  her  death.     Over  the  grave 
stands  an  unfinished  monument  of  white  marble. 

'Waahington  in  Supreme  Command  of  the 
Army.  The  defeat  of  Gates  near  Camden 
(which  see)  opened  the  eyes  of  his  partisans 
in  conduct,  and  the  real  character  of  his  pro- 


tensions  and  those  of  Lee  were  made  so  appa- 
rent that  there  no  longer  existed  a  faction  in 
his  favor.  Congress  yielded  to  the  opinions  of 
Washington  in  all  military  matters,  and  ap- 
pointed General  Greene,  on  his  recommenda- 
tion, to  the  command  of  the  Southern  Depart- 
ment, subject  to  the  control  of  the  commander- 
in-chief.  Thus  Washington  became  supreme 
commander  of  all  the  forces. 

'Waahing^ton  in  the  Virginia  Aaaembly. 
Aft^r  the  capture  of  Fort  Duqnesne  (wliich  see) 
Washington  took  leave  of  the  army  at  Winches- 
ter with  the  intention  of  quitting  military  life. 
He  had  been  chosen  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Burgesses  of  Virginia,  and  was  affianced  to  the 
chai-ming  widow  of  Daniel  Parke  Custis,  who 
was  about  his  own  age  —  twenty -six  j^ears. 
They  were  wedded  at  the  "White  House,"  the 
residence  of  the  bride,  on  Jan.  17  (N.  S.),  1759, 
by  Rev.  David  Mossom,  for  forty  years  rector  of 
St.  Peter's  Church,  New  Kent,  near  by.  Then 
Washington  took  his  seat  in  the  Assembly  at 
Williamsburg.  At  about  the  close  of  the  honey- 
moon of  Washington  and  his  wife  the  Speaker 
of  the  Assembly  (Mr.  Robinson),  rising  from  his 
chair,  thanked  Wasliington  for  his  public  ser- 
vices. The  young  colonel,  surprised  and  agi- 
tated, rose  to  reply,  but  could  not  summon  words. 
His  face  crimsoned  with  confusion,  when  the 
accomplished  speaker  adroitly  relieved  him  by 
saying,  "  Sit  down,  Colonel  Washington  ;  your 
modesty  is  equal  to  your  valor,  and  that  sur- 
passes the  power  of  any  language  I  possess." 
The  speaker  was  the  father  of  Beverly  Robin- 
son, of  New  York,  at  whose  house  Washington 
had  met  and  fell  in  love  with  his  sister-in- 
law,  Mary  Phillipse.  (See  Washington  and  Mary 
Phillipse,) 

'Waahington,  Lawrence,  was  a  half-brother 
of  George  Washington.     His  mother,  who  was 
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the  first  wife  of  Augustine  Washington,  father 
of  Greorge,  was  Jane  Butler  in  her  maidenhood. 
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LawTODce  received  by  his  father's  will  the 
noble  estate  of  Hunting  Creek,  upon  a  bay  and 
stream  of  that  name,  not  far  from  Alexandria, 
and  stretching  for  miles  along  the  Potomac. 
He  inherited  the  military  spirit  of  his  father, 
and  engaged  in  an  expedition  against  the  Span- 
iards in  South  America,  holding  a  captain's 
commission.  He  >em barked  for  the  West  In- 
dies in  1741,  under  General  Wentworth.  That 
officer  and  Admiral  Vernon  commanded  a  joint 
expedition  against  Carthagena,  which  resulted 
in  disaster,  not  less  than  twenty  thousand  Brit- 
ish soldiers  and  seamen  perishing,  chiefly  from 
a  fatal  sickness  like  yellow -fever.  It  was  in 
the  midst  of  that  terrible  pestilence  that  the 
seeds  of  a  fatal  disease  were  planted  in  the  sys- 
tem of  Lawrence  Washington,  against  which  he 
struggled  for  years.  During  the  campaign  he 
had  gained  the  confidence  of  both  Wentworth 
and  Vernon.  Lawrence  intended  to  go  to  Eng- 
land and  join  the  regular  army,  but,  falling  in 
love  with  the  beautiful  Ann^  Fairfax,  they  were 
married  in  July,  1743.  He  took  possession  of 
his  tine  estate,  and  named  it  Mount  Vernon,  in 
honor  of  the  gallant  admiral.  Little  George  was 
a  frequeut  and  much -petted  visitor  at  Mount 
Vernon.  In  1751,  when  George  was  nineteen 
years  of  age,  his  brother  felt  compelled  to  go 
to  Barbadoes  in  search  of  a  renovation  of  his 
health.  George  went  with  him.  But  consump- 
tion was  wasting  the  life  of  Lawrence,  and  he 
returned  home  in  May,  1752,  to  die  in  July  fol- 
lowing, at  the  age  of  thirty -four  years.  By  a 
provision  of  his  will,  under  certain  contingen- 
cies, bis  half-brother  George  became  the  owner 
of  the  Mount  Vernon  estate  and  other  property, 
valued  at  $200,000 — a  large  estate  at  that  time. 

'Waahington,  Maiitha,  was  bom  in  New  Kent 
County,  Va.,  in  May,  1732 ;  died  at  Mount  Ver- 
non, Va.,  in  May,  1H02.  Her  maiden  name  was 
Daudridge,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  years 
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she  married  Daniel  Parke  Custis,  son  of  one  of 
the  king's  council  for  Virginia.  At  his  death 
she  was  left  with  two  children  and  a  large  fort- 


une, and  dwelt  at  his  mansion,  known  aa  the 
White  House,  in  New  Kent  County,  until  her 
marriage  with  Colonel  Washington  in  Jannary, 
1759.  Soon  after  their  marriage  they  took  up 
their  abode  at  Mount  Vernon,  on  the  Potomac 
She  was  a  very  beautiful  woman,  a  little  below 
the  medium  size,  elegant  in  person,  her  eyes 
dark  and  expressive  of  the  most  kindly  good- 
nature, her  complexion  fair,  and  her  whole  face 
beamed  with  intelligence.  Her  temper,  though 
quick,  was  sweet  and  placable,  and  her  manners 
wore  extremely  winniug.  She  loved  the  society 
of  her  friends,  always  dressed  with  scrupulous 
regard  to  the  roquirementa  of  the  best  fashions 
of  the  day,  and  was  in  every  respect  a  brilliant 
member  of  the  social  circles  which,  before  the 
Revolution,  composed  the  vice -regal  court  at 
the  old  Virginia  capital.  During  the  war  for 
independence  she  usually  spent  the  winter 
months  at  the  headquarters  of  her  husband; 
and  after  the  war  she  received  with  grace  and 
dignity,  as  the  head  of  the  household  of  the 
great  patriot,  the  numerous  distinguished  guests 
who  thronged  to  Mount  Vernon.  One  of  her 
two  children  died  just  as  she  was  blossoming 
into  womanhood ;  the  other,  a  son,  was  aide-de- 
camp to  Washington  during  the  war.  He  died 
in  October,  1781,  leaving  two  children  —  a  son 
and  a  daughter  —  whom  Washington  adopted 
as  his  own.     Washington  died  childless. 

'Waahington,  BCrs.,  at  Cambcidga  On  Dec 
11, 1775,  Mrs.  Washington  arrived  at  Cambridge, 
accompanied  by  her  son,  John  Parke  Custis,  aud 
his  wife.  She  was  very  hospitably  received  and 
welcomed  by  the  most  distinguished  families  in 
Mnssachtisetts.  The  army  hailed  her  preeence 
on  this,  as  on  all  other  occasions,  with  enthu- 
siasm. She  was  urged  to  make,  the  visit  and 
spend  some  time  at  headquarters  by  two  mo- 
tives— one,  affection  for  her  husband ;  and  an- 
other, because  of  apprehensions  of  danger  at 
Mount  Vernon  on  account  of  the  operations  of 
Lonl  Dunmore.  (See  Mount  Vemon  ITkreatened,) 
The  practice  of  spending  the  wintere  in  camp 
with  her  husband  was  kept  up  by  Mrs.  Wash- 
ington during  the  war.  Whenever  active  opei^ 
ations  wci-e  to  commence  in  the  spring,  she 
would  return  to  Mount  Vernon.  At  the  time 
now  mentioned  she  remained  at  Cambridge  nn- 
til  Howe  evacuated  Boston.  Washington's  head- 
quarters at  Cambridge  were  in  the  fine  mansion 
now  (1880)  and  for  many  years  the  residence 
of  Longfellow,  the  poet     (See  page  1485.) 

'Washington,  BCrs.,  Reception  of,  as  Wife 
OF  THE  President.  The  people  showed  affec- 
tionate regard  for  Mrs.  Washington,  as  the  wife 
of  the  first  President,  when  she  journeyed  from 
Mount  Vernon  to  New  York  to  Join  her  husband 
there  after  the  inauguration.  She  left  Mount 
Vernon  in  her  chaise  on  May  19, 1789,  with  her 
two  grandchildren,  George  Washington  Parke 
and  Eleanor  Parke  Custis.  She  was  clothed 
tidily  in  American  textile  manufactures.  She 
lodged  at  Baltimore  on  the  first  night  of  her 
journey.  When  she  approached  that  city  she 
wus  met  by  a  cavalcade  of  gentlemen  and  es- 
corted into  the  town.      Fireworks  were  dis- 
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played  in  her  honor,  and  a  band  of  music  ser- 
enaded her  in  the  evening.  When  she  ap- 
proached Philadelphia  she  was  met,  ten  miles 
firom  the  city,  by  the  President  of  the  state,  the 
Speaker  of  the  Assembly,  a  troop  of  dragoon  .^^ 
and  a  large  cavalcade  of  citizen :§.  Sumt^  ilis- 
tance  from  the  city  she  was  WiiU'Duied  by  a 
briUiant  company  of  women  in  cntriii«jfL'a.  ^lud 
was  escorted  by  these  gentlemen  :uid  IiuIilh  to 
Gray's  Ferry,  on  the  Schuylkill,  wlieru  ihay  nil 
partook  of  a  collation;  and  from  tliat  poiMt  tu 
the  city  Mrs.  Robert  Morris  occupii-d  a  seat  by 
the  side  of  Mrs.  Washington. 
When  the  procession  entered 
the  city  the  wife  of  the  Presi- 
dent was  greeted  by  thirteen 
discharges  of  cannons.  She 
journeyed  on  to  New  York.  At 
Elizabethtown  Point  she  was 
received  by  her  husband,  Rob- 
ert Morris,  and  several  distin- 
guished gentlemen,  in  the  splen- 
did barge  in  which  Washington 
had  been  conveyed  from  the 
same  place  to  New  York  a 
month  before.  It  was  manned 
by  thirteen  sailors.  When  the 
barge  approached  Whitehall, 
the  landing-place  in  New  York, 
crowds  of  citizens  were  there 
assembled,  who  greeted  Mrs. 
Washington  with  cheers,  and  from  the  grand 
battery  near  by  the  thunders  of  thirteen  can- 
nons gave  her  a  welcome.  In  all  this  there 
was  nothing  very  extravagant,  considering  the 
circumstances.  Yet  there  were  sturdy  repub- 
licans who  viewed  the  pageantry  with  suspicion, 
believing  that  they  saw  in  this  a  foreshowing 
of  monarchical  ceremonies.  (See  Presidential 
Etiquette  ^nd  Presidential  Titles.) 

'WaBhington,  Monument  in  Honor  of.  Con- 
gress having,  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  Wash- 
ington, decreed  that  a  monument  to  his  memory 
should  be  erected  at  the  capital,  the  subject  was 
discussed  early  in  the  session  of  1800-1.  Atten- 
tion was  called  during  the  debate  to  the  reso- 
lution of  Congress  at  the  close  of  the  Revolution 
to  procure  an  equestrian  statue.  The  bill  for  a 
mausoleum  finally  passed,  the  House  appropri- 
ating 1200,000.  The  Senate  cut  it  down  to 
$150,000,  and  in  the  hurry  at  the  closing  of  the 
session  it  was  overlooked.  There  was  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  political  opponents 
of  Washington  in  the  next  Congress,  and  the 
matter  was  not  again  brought  up.  The  resolu- 
tion of  Congress  in  December,  1799,  has  not  been 
acted  upon. 

'Waahington,  Parting  of,  with  his  Offi- 
cers. On  Doc.  4,  1783,  Washington  assembled 
his  officers  who  were  near  in  the  large  public 
room  of  Fraunce's  Tavern,  corner  of  Broad  and 
Pearl  streets,  New  York,  to  exchange  farewells 
with  them.  After  the  officers  ha<l  assembled 
Washington  entered  the  room,  and,  taking  a 
glass  of  wine  in  his  hand,  said,  *^  With  a  heart 
full  of  love  and  gratitude,  I  now  take  leave  of 
you.     I  most  devoutly  wish  that  your  latter 


days  may  be  as  prosperous  and  happy 
as  your  former  ones  have  been  glori- 
ous and  honorable."     Having  tasted    ^  ^ 
the  wine,  he  continued,  *'  I  cannot        ^     > 
come  to  each  of  you  to  take  my    ^ 
k live,  but  Hlmll  Iw  nhli^^LLl  to  you 
il'uiich  will  fomt!  autl  takt?  me  by  jj    J 
tb*3  biiud."     TIh*  sc'i'ue  was  '  ^' 

touchuig    and    i  tup  res- 
dive*  While  tiieirclieuks    4^^^ 
>^  er«  ttuli'nsed  w  i  th  tt^arn 
Wudhiugtou  kistsed 
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each  of  his  beloved  compauions-in-arms  on  the 
forehead.  Then  the  commander-in-chief  left 
the  room,  and,  passing  through  a  corps  of  light 
infantry,  walked  to  Whitehall  (now  Staten  Isl- 
and) Ferry,  followed  by  a  vast  procession  of 
citizens.  At  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  he 
entered  a  barge  and  crossed  the  Hudson  to 
Paulns's  Hook  (now  Jersey  City),  on  his  way  to 
the  presence  of  the  Congress  at  Annapolis. 


PBAUKCB'S  TAVXRH. 

Washington,  Posthumous  Honors  to.  On 
the  29th  of  December,  1799,  John  Marnhall  arose 
in  Congress  (then  in  session  in  Philadelphia) 
and  reiterated  the  announcement  he  had  made 
the  day  before  of  the  death  of  Washington,  ac- 
companied by  a  brief  speech ;  whereupon  the 
national  Legislature,  by  resolutions,  decreed — 1. 
That  a  marble  monument  should  be  erected  to 
his  memory  at  the  capital ;  2.  That  there  should 
be  "  a  funeral  procession  from  Congress  Hall  to 
the  German  Lutheran  Church,"  in  memory  of 
the  deceased,  ou  Tharsday,  the  26th  inst.,  and 
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to  lower  her  flag  to  half-mast;  and 
Bouaparte,  then  First  Consul  of  France, 
announced  his  death  to  the  army,  and 
ordered  black  crape  to  be  suspended 
from  all  the  flags  and  standards  in  the 
French  service  for  ten  days.  A  funeral 
oration  was  also  pronounced  before  the 
First  Consul  and  civil  authorities.  The 
monument  has  never  been  erected  at 
the  capital ;  nor  have  Washingtcm's  re- 
mains ever  been  removed  from  his  be- 
loved Mount  Vernon.  They  re«t  there, 
by  the  side  of  those  of  his  wife,  in  a 
new  tomb,  each  inclosed  in  a  marble 
coffin.  That  is  well.  In  the  city  of 
Baltimore  a  Doric  column  of  white  mar- 
ble was  erected  to  his  memory  by  the 
State  of  Maryland,  the  comer-stone  of 
which  was  laid  in  1815.  It  is  composed 
of  a  base  of  marble  fifty  feet  square 
and  twenty  feet  in  height,  surmount- 
ed by  a  Doric  column  one  hundred  and 
that  an  oration  be  delivered  on  that  day  before  !  sixty  feet  in  height.  Upon  the  top  of  the  capi- 
both  Houses;  3.  That  the  people  of  the  United       '  *  -—    -  . 

States  should  be  recommended  to  wear  crape 
on  their  left  arms  as  mourning  for  thirty  days ; 
4.  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  should 
direct  a  copy  of  the  resolutions  to  be  transmit- 
ted to  Mrs.  Washington,  with  words  of  condo- 
lence, and  a  request  that  the  remains  of  her 
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THK  SARCOPHAGUS  OF  WASHINOTOM. 

husband  might  be  interred  at  the  capital  of  the 
Republic.  Seven  days  later  Congress  resolved 
that  it  should  be  recommended  to  the  people  of 
the  Union  to  assemble  on  the  succeeding  22d 
of  February  (Washington's  birthday)  to  testify 
their  grief  by  suitable  eulogies,  orations,  and 
discourses,  or  by  public  prayers.  General  Hen- 
ry Lee,  of  Virginia,  then  a  member  of  Congress, 
was  chosen  to  deliver  the  funeral  disconrse  be- 
fore that  body  in  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Phil- 
adelphia. Legislative  and  other  public  bodies, 
as  well  as  private  associations,  testified  their 
revei*ence  and  affection  for  the  deceased  patriot. 
Manifestations  of  esteem  came  from  beyond  the 
sea.     On  hearing  of  Washington's  death,  Lord 


tal  is  a  statue  of  Washington,  by  Causici,  sixteen 
feet  in  height,  which  is  reached  by  a  winding 
stairway  in  the  interior.  Statues  of  the  patriot 
have  been  erected  at  the  national  capital  and 


WA8HINGT0X  XEDAL. 


Bridport,  in   command  of  a  British   fleet   of 


WASHINGTOK  JIOXUMKyT. 


about  sixty  sail  at  Torbay,  ordered  every  ship  |  sented  in  the  engraving. 


elsewhere,  and  there  is  an  enormous  unfinished 
obelisk  in  Washingt-on  to  be  dedicated  to  his 
memory.  Among  minor  honors  paid  to  his  mem- 
ory was  the  publishing  of  a  silver  medal,  repre- 
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'WaahingtoD,  Proposal  to  Make  him  Kino. 
With  returniDg  peace,  the  prospects  of  the  Goii- 
tiuental  army,  about  to  he  disbanded,  appeared 
yery  gloomy.  For  a  long  time  neither  officers 
nor  private  soldiers  had  received  any  pay,  for 
the  Treasury  was  empty,  and  there  appeared 
ver^'  little  assurance  that  its  condition  woiild 
be  improved.  There  was  wide-spread  discon- 
tent in  the  army,  and  also  wide-spread  distress 
throughout  the  country.  Contemplating  the 
inherent  weakness  of  the  new  government, 
many  were  inclined  to  consider  it  a  normal 
condition  of  the  republican  form,  and  wished 
for  a  stronger  one,  like  that  of  Great  Britain. 
This  feeling  became  so  manifest  in  the  army 
that  Colonel  Nicola,  a  foreigner  by  birth,  and  of 
weighty  character,  commanding  a  Pennsylvania 
regiment,  wrote  a  very  sensible  letter  to  Wash- 
ington in  May,  1782,  in  which,  professing  to  speak 
for  the  army,  he  urged  the  necessity  of  a  mon- 
archy to  secure  an  efficient  government  and  the 
lights  of  the  people  for  the  Americans.  He  pro- 
posed to  Washington  to  accept  the  headship  of 
such  a  government,  with  the  title  of  king,  and 
assured  him  that  the  army  would  support  him. 
Nicola  received  from  the  patriot  a  stern  rebuke. 
'*  If  I  am  not  deceived  in  the  knowledge  of  my- 
self,'' he  wrote,  "  you  could  not  have  found  a 
I>er8on  to  whom  your  schemes  are  more  disa- 
greeable." If  there  was  then  a  budding  con- 
spiracy to  overthrow  the  inchoate  Bepublic,  it 
was  effectually  crushed  in  the  germ. 

WaBbington,  Rkcefhon  of,  at  New  York. 
From  Alexandria  to  New  York,  Washington's 
jouruey  exhibited  a  continual  ovation.  After 
his  reception  by  the  ladies  of  Trenton,  he  crossed 
New  Jersey,  and  at  Elizabeth  town  Point  he  was 
met  early  in  the  morning  (April  23, 1789)  by  a 
committee  of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  with 
whom  wer^  Jay,  the  Secretary  of  State ;  Gener- 
al Knox,  Secretary  of  War ;  Samuel  Osgood,  Ar- 
thur Lee,  and  Walter  Livingston,  Commission- 
ers of  the  Treasury ;  and  Ebenezer  Hazard,  Post- 
master-general. A  splendid  barge,  manned  by 
thirteen  pilots  in  white  uniform,  had  been  fitted 
np  for  the  occasion,  to  convey  the  President-elect 
to  New  York.  As  the  barge  approached  the  city 
A  large  procession  of  boats  filled  with  gayly 
dressed  ladies  accompanied  by  gentlemen,  which 
had  been  swarming  on  the  bosom  of  the  harbor, 
followed.  Washington  was  welcomed  by  a  sa- 
lute of  great  guns  on  the  battery  and  the  ship- 
ping, and  was  received  at  the  ferry  stairs, 
Whitehall  (which  were  appropriately  decked), 
by  Governor  George  Clinton,  with  the  civil  offi- 
cers of  the  state  and  city  and  a  vast  concourse 
of  citizens.  A  large  detachment  of  city  militia 
formed  nnder  a  salute  of  cannons  and  escort- 
ed the  President-elect  to  a  house  on  Franklin 
Square  which  had  been  fitted  np  for  him.  Wash- 
ington was  entertained  at  dinner  by  Governor 
Clinton,  and  the  evening  was  closed  by  a  brill- 
iant display  of  fireworks.  Even  this  modest 
display  of  regard  for  the  elected  chief-magis- 
trate of  the  nation  was  regaifled  with  suspicion 
by  radical  anti-federalists,  Avho  wei-e  jealous  of 
every  appearance  of  aristocracy  or  of  hei*©- wor- 
ship, and  they  appeared  like  ravens  among  white 


doves  on  the  joyous  occasion,  croaking  their  dis- 
pleasure and  disturbing  the  harmony.  On  the 
day  after  Washington's  arrival  a  caricature  ap- 
peared, charged  with  bitter  feeling,  in  which  the 
President  was  seen  mounted  on  an  ass,  in  the 
arms  of  Billy,  his  body-servant,  Colonel  David 
Humphreys,  who  accompanied  him  from  Mount 
Vernon,  leading  the  jack  and  chanting  hosan- 
nahs  and  birthday  odes.  The  picture  was  full 
of  disloyal  and  profane  allusions.  The  devil 
appeared  prominent,  and  from  his  mouth  issued 
the  words : 

*'The  glorious  time  has  oome  at  last 
Whon  David  sball  conduct  an  asa." 

The  public  reception  of  Mrs.  Washington,  who 
arrived  about  a  month  after  the  advent  of  her 
hnsband,  and  was  met  by  the  President  and 
other  officials  at  Elizabethtown  Point,  and  re- 
ceived, as  she  passed  the  Battery,  a  salute  of 
thirteen  gnns,  and  was  welcomed  by  a  crowd  at 
the  landing-place,  was  ill-naturedly  commented 
upon  in  the  opposition  press. 

'Waahington,  Reception  of,  at  Trenton. 
Twelve  years  after  he  won  the  victory  at  Tren- 
ton (which  see),  Washington  crossed  the  Dela- 
ware at  that  place,  on  his  way  to  be  inaugu- 
rated President  of  the  United  States.  At  the 
bridge  spanning  the  Assanpink  at  that  town  (the 
same  bridge  crossed  by  him  when  pursued  by 
Cornwallis  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  at  Prince- 
ton) he  met  a  touching  reception.  A  trium- 
phal arch  had  been  erected  by  the  citizens,  bear- 
ing the  words,  "  The  Defender  of  the  Mothers 
will  be  the  Protector  of  the  Daughters.''  Be- 
neath it  was  assembled  a  party  of  matrons,  with 
little  girls  dressed  in  white,  and  holding  baskets 
of  fiowers  in  their  hands,  standing  on  one  side, 
and  on  the  other  were  young  ladies  similarly 
arranged.  As  Washington  and  his  suite  ap- 
proached the  arch  to  pass  between  these  ma- 
trons and  maids,  the  little  girls  began  to  strew 
flowers  in  his  way,  and  the  whole  company  sang 
the  following  ode,  written  by  Governor  Howell 
for  the  occasion : 

"  Welcome,  mighty  chief,  once  more 
Welcome  to  this  grateAil  shore. 
Now  no  mercenary  foe 
Aims  again  the  fatal  blow — 
Aims  at  THEK  the  fhtal  blow. 

"  Virgins  foir  and  matrons  grave, 
Thorn  thy  conquering  arm  did  save, 
Build  for  THKB  triumphal  bowers. 
Strew,  ye  fair,  hie  way  with  flowers — 
Strew  your  hebo's  way  with  flowers  I" 

After  passing  the  arch  the  general  turned  his 
horse's  head  towards  the  choir  and  listened  to 
the  singing  with  great  emotion.  Then  he  sent 
a  note  of  thanks  to  the  ladies. 

'Waahington,  Resignation  of  Commission 
OF.  After  parting  with  his  officers  at  New 
York  (which  see),  Washington  proceeded  to 
Philadelphia,  where  he  deposited  in  the  office  of 
the  comptroller  an  account  of  his  expenses  dur- 
ing the  war,  amounting  to  (including  that  spent 
for  secret  service)  :^,315.  Then  he  went  on  to 
Annapolis,  where  the  Congress  was  in  session, 
and, at  noon,  Dec.  23, 1783,  he  entered  the  Senate- 
chamber  of  the  Maryland  State-house,  accoid- 
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ing  to  previoas  arraDgemento,  and  delivered  to 
Geueral  Miffliu,  President  of  that  body,  his  com- 
mission, which  he  had  received  from  it  iu  June, 
1775.  In  so  doing,  the  conimander-in-chief  de- 
livered a  brief  speech,  with  mnch  feeling.  Mif- 
tiiii  mode  an  elocjaent  reply,  and  closed  by  say- 


ill  astrions,  and  that  he  will  give  yon  that  re- 
ward which  the  world  cannot  give."  Washing- 
ton and  his  wife  set  out  for  Mount  Vemou  on 
the  day  before  Christmas,  where  he  was  wel- 
comeil  back  to  private  life  by  the  greetings  of 
his  family  and  flocks  of  colored  servants. 


WASHlKtiTON  RKBIQNLMO  UI8  00MM18810N. 


ing:  ''We  join  yon  in  commending  the  interests 
of  our  dearest  country  to  the  protection  of  Al- 
mighty God,  beseeching  him  to  dispose  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  it-s  citizens  to  improve  the 
opportunity  afforded  them  of  becoming  a  happy 
and  respectable  nation.  And  for  you,  we  ad- 
dress t'O  him  our  earnest  prayers  that  a  life  so 
beloved  may  be  fostered  with  all  his  care ;  that 
your  days  may  be  as  happy  as  they  have  been 


TBI  ITATIBOUBE  AT  AXNAPOUS. 


"Waahington  Takes  Command  of  the  Axmy. 

The  commander-in-ohief  of  the  Continental  army 
left  Philadelphia  on  the  21st  of  June,  and  ai^ 
rived  at  Cambridge  on  the  2d  of  July.  He  was 
everywhere  greeted  with  enthusiasm  on  the  way. 
His  arrival  in  New  York  was  on  the  same  day  that 
Governor  Tryon  arrived  from  England,  and  the 
same  escort  received  both.  On  the  morning  of 
the  3d  of  July,  at  about  nine  o'clock,  the  troops 
were  drawn  up  in  order  upon  the 
Common,  at  Cambridge,  to  receive 
the  commander-in-chief.  Accom- 
panied by  the  geueral  officers  of  the 
army  who  were  present,  Washing- 
ton walked  from  his  headqnart>ers 
to  a  great  elm-tree,  yet  (1880)  stand- 
ing, at  the  north  side  of  the  Com- 
mon, and,  under  its  shadow,  stepped 
forward  a  few  paces,  made  some  re- 
marks, drew  his  sword,  and  formal- 
ly took  command  of  the  Continental 
-^  army. 

"Waahington,  Territory  of,  was 
originally  a  part  of  Oregon,  and  was 
the  most  extreme  Northwestern  por- 
tion of  the  Republic  until  Alaska 
(which  see)  was  purchased.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  British 
possessions.  The  first  American  set- 
tlement in  the  territory  was  at  Tuni- 
water,  in  1845,  by  a  few  families  who 
had  crossed  the  plains.  Before  that 
the  only  white  dwellers  were  em- 
ploy&i  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany (which  see).  Washington  Ter- 
ritory was  created  by  act  of  Con- 
gress, March  2,  1853.     The  act  of 
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Feb.  14, 1859,  for 
the  aduiissioii  of 
Oregon  into  the 
Union  (see  Ore- 
gon)f  added  to 
Washington  Ter- 
ritory the  region  ■-[ 
between  the  east- 
em  boundary  of  '-'■ 
that  state  and  the 
Rocky  Mountains, 
embracing  the 
present  territo- 
ry of  Idaho  aud 
parts  of  Montana 
and  Wyoming. 
The  islands  in 
Washington 
Sound,  fonueily 
claimed  by  Greiit 
Britain,  were  de- 
cided, in  1872,  by 
the  arbitration  of 
the  Emperor  of 

Germany   to  be-  ^^^  ^.^hington  klh.    (See  p.  1488.) 
long  to  the  Unit- 
ed States,  and,  in  1673,  they  were  formed  into 
the  county  of  San  Juan.    (See  Tinbunal  of  ArU- 
ii'ation.)    Olympia  is  the  capital  of  the  territory. 

'Washington  "Watching  the  British.  The 
American  commander  learned  from  spies  in 
New  York  of  the  embarkation  of  Howe's  army, 
but  could  not  UiW  whether  its  destination  was 
the  Hudson  or  the  Delaware  River.  Informed 
that  Biirgoyne  was  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Cham- 
plaiU;  he  thought  it  possible  Howe  might  go  to 


WILUAM  AUGUSTINE  WA8HIK0T0N. 

Boston,  and  so,  keeping  New  England  troops 
from  reinforcing  Schnyler,  might  assist  Bur- 
goyne  in  his  invosion  of  the  Hudson  valley. 
With  these  impressions,  Washington  moved  his 
forces  slowly  towards  the  Hudson,  exercising 
the  utmost  vigilance  at  all  points.  But  when 
he  found  that  the  British  fleet  had  gone  to  sea, 
he  fell  back  towards  the  Delaware,  on  which 


Arnold,  in  com- 
mand of  Philadel- 
phia, was  busy, 
w  i  th  General  Mif- 
flin, in  casting  up 
defences.      Pres- 
ently news  came 
(June  30)  that  the 
fleet    had   been 
seen  ofl'CapeMay, 
-i  when  Washing- 
ton advanced  to 
Germ  an  town.     There   he 
,    .,     btanl  that  the  fleet  had 
I* "%    tnnit'd  eastwaixl,  perhaps 
to  pii  to  New  York  and  up 
tbi'  Hudson,  or,  perhaps,  to 
iiivncJL"  New  England.     Ho 
;      was  sonii,  ho  u  ever,  certified  that 
II<»\v«^'s  fU'^t illation  wos  Philadel- 
|>iu:i,  by  wiiy   of  Chesapeake  Bay, 
and  lie  ilLnpoHtnl  hii^  troops  accordingly. 

'Waabiiigtoo,  Wn.r.iAM  Augustine,  a  cavalry 
oflii;er  of  the  Kuvulutioii,  was  born  in  Stafford 
County,  Va.,  Feb.  28,  1752 ;  died  in  Charleston, 
S.  C,  March  6,  1810.  His  father  was  Baily 
Washington,  a  kinsman  of  the  general,  and  he 
designed  William  for  the  church.  He  entered 
the  military  service  early  in  the  war  for  inde- 
pendence, becoming  a  captain  in  the  Virginia 
line  under  Mercer.  He  was  in  the  battle  on 
Long  Island,  and  was  badly  wounded  at  Tren- 
ton, but  engaged  in  the  battle  at  Princeton. 
Lieut«nant-coIonel  of  Baylor's  dragoons  (which 
see),  he  was  with  them  when  surprised  at  Tap- 
pan.  In  1779-80  he  was  very  active  in  South 
Carolina,  in  connection  with  General  Morgan, 
and  for  his  valor  at  the  Cow  pens  Congress  gave 
him  thanks  aud  a  silver  medal  (see  p.  1490).  Li 
Greene's  famous  retreat  (which  see)  Colonel 
Washington  was  very  efficient ;  so,  also,  was  he 
at  the  battles  of  Hobkirk's  Hill  and  Eutaw 
Springs.  At  the  latter  place  he  was  made  pris- 
oner and  remained  so  until  the  cldse  of  the  war, 
when  he  married  and  settled  in  Charleston.  He 
was  tall,  strong,  and  active  in  person,  quiet  and 
taciturn  in  deportment,  and  was  remarkable  for 
his  generosity  and  benevolence. 

Washington'si  Acceptance  of  the  Chief 
Command.  On  June  15, 1775,  George  Washing- 
ton, a  member  of  Congress  from  Virginia,  was 
nominated  by  Thomas  Johnson,  a  member  from 
Morylaud,  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  Conti- 
nental army,  and  was  chosen,  unanimously,  by 
ballot.  On  the  opening  of  the  Senate  the  next 
day,  the  President  officially  commnnicated  to 
him  a  notice  of  his  appointment.  Washington 
immediately  arose  in  his  place  and  made  the 
following  reply  :  "  Mr.  President,  though  I  am 
truly  sensible  of  the  high  honor  done  mo  in  this 
appointment,  yet  I  feel  great  distress  from  a 
consciousness  that  my  abilities  and  military 
experience  may  not  be  equal  to  the  extensive 
and  important  trust.  However,  as  the  Congress 
desires  it,  I  will  enter  upon  the  momentous  duty, 
and  exert  every  power  I  possess  iu  their  service 
and  for  the  support  of  the  glorious  cause.     I 
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WASHINGTON'S  BIRTHDAT 


h^g  tlicy  will  accept  my  moet  cordial  tbanks 
for  this  distingiiisbed  testimony  of  their  appro- 
bat  ioD.  But,  lest  some  unlucky  event  should 
happen,  unfavorable  to  my  reputation,  I  beg  it 
may  be  remembered  by  every  gentleman  in  the 
room  that  I  this  day  declare,  with  the  utmost 
sincerity,  I  do  uot  think  myself  equal  to  the 
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command  I  am  honored  with.  As  to  pay,  sir, 
I  beg  leave  to  assure  the  Congress  that,  as  no 
pecuniary  consideration  could  have  tempted  me 
to  accept  the  arduous  employment,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  domestic  ease  and  happiness,  I  do  not  •  to  prevent  two  or  three  companies  of  the  Fed* 
wish  t-o  make  any  profit  from  it.  I  will  keep  '  eral  troops  from  joiuing  in  the  procession  to-day, 
an  exact  account  of  my  expenses.  These,  I ;  with  the  volnuteers  of  the  district,  without  giv- 
donbt  not,  they  will  discharge,  and  that  is  all  I   iug  serious  offence  to  the  tens  of  thousands  of 


not  fail  to  implore  the  divine  benedictioa  open 
it.** 

WaaUngton**  Birtfaday  (l^^)-  The  Vir- 
ginians were  dictatorial  iti  their  interooorse 
with  the  government  at  Washington  at  the  be- 
ginning of  1861.  They  had  seen  preparations 
made  by  General  Scott  for  the  secnrity  of  the 
capita],  and  complained 
of  it  as  an  insulting  dis- 
trust of  the  goml  faith 
of  the  people  of  that 
commonwealth  and 
Maryland.  £x  -  Presi- 
dent Tyler  went  so  far 
as  to  give  President 
Buchanan  to  under- 
stand that  the  appeal^ 
ance  of  National  troope, 
as  usual,  as  participants 
in  the  celebration  of 
Washington's  birthday, 
at  that  time,  would  be 
offensive  to  the  Vir- 
ginians and  unfavorar 
ble  to  the  hannouy  of 
the  Peace  Congress,  then  in  session.  They  did 
participate,  and  for  this  offence  the  President, 
under  date  of  Feb.  22, 1861,  wrote  an  apologetic 
letter  to  Tyler,  saying :  '*  I  found  it  impossible 


desire."  The  Congress,  by  unanimous  vote,  re- 
solved that  they  would  maintain  and  assist  the 
commander-in-chief,  and  adhere  to  him,  with 
their  lives  and  fortuues,  in  the  cause  of  Ameri- 
can liberty. 

"Washington's  Address  to  the  Gtovemors 
of  States.  On  June  8,  1783,  Washington  ad- 
dressed a  circular  letter  to  the  governors  of 
each  of  the  United  States,  which  was  (like  his 
Farewell  Address,  issued  thirteen  years  after- 


people  who  have  assembled  to  witness  the  pa- 
rade. . .  .  The  troops  everywhere  else  join  such 
processions  in  honor  of  the  birthday  of  the 
Father  of  his  Country,  and  it  would  be  hard  to 
assign  a  good  reason  why  they  should  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  privilege  in  the  capital  founded 
by  himself.  They  are  here  simply  as  a  ptme 
oomitatuSf  to  aid  the  civil  authorities  in  case  of 
need.  Besides,  the  programme  was  published  in 
the  National  Intelligencer  of  this  moruiug,  with- 


wards),  an  earnest  plea  for  union.     In  this  pa-  ,  out  my  personal  knowledge." 


temal  and  affectionate  address,  the  couunander- 
in-chief  of  the  annies  stated  four  things  which 
he  deemed  to  be  essential  to  their  well-being, 
and  even  to  their  very  existence — namely,  "  An 
indissoluble  union  of  the  states  under  one  gen- 
eral head ;  a  sacred  regard  to  public  justice ; 
the  adoption  of  a  proper  peace  establishment, 
ai^  the  prevalence  of  that  pacific  policy  and 
friendly  disposition  among  the  people  of  the 


"Washington's  Birthday,  First  Crlrbra- 
noNS  OF.  The  earliest  celebration  of  Wash- 
ington's birthday  found  on  record  occurred  in 
Richraond,  Va.,  Feb.  11  (O.  S.),  1782.  The  Ftr- 
ginia  Gazette,  or  the  American  AdvertUer  made  the 
following  record,  four  days  after  the  event: 
"  Tuesday  last,  being  the  birthday  of  his  Excel- 
lency, General  Washington,  our  illustrious  com- 
mander-in-chief, the  same  was  commemorated 


United  States  which  would  induce  them  to  for-  here  with  the  utmost  demonstrations  of  joy.' 
get  their  local  prejudices  and  politics,  to  make  The  event  was  celeUrated  at  Talbot  Court- 
those  mutual  concessions  which  are  requisite  to   house,  Md.,  the  next  year.     Leading  citizens  as- 


the  general  prosperity,  and,  in  some  instances, 
to  sacritice  their  individual  advantages  to  the 
interests  of  the  community."  "  These,"  he  said, 
''are  the  pillars  on  which  the  glorious  fabric  of 
our  independence  and  national  character  must 
be  supported."  The  commander-in-chief  request- 
ed each  governor  to  whom  the  addreHs  was  sent 
to  lay  it  before  his  legislature  at  its  next  ses- 
sion, that  the  sentiment's  might  be  considered 
as  "  the  legacy  of  one  who  ardently  wished,  on 
all  occjisions,  to  be  useful  to  his  country,  and 
who,  even  iu  the  shade  of  retirement,  would 


sembled  at  Cambridge,  where  a  public  dinner 
was  provided,'  at  which  the  following  regular 
toasts  were  drunk :  "  1.  General  Washington — 
long  may  he  live! — the  boasted  hero  of  liberty; 
2.  Congress;  3.  Governor  and  State  of  Mary- 
land ;  4.  Louis  XVI. — the  protector  of  the  rights 
of  mankind;  5.  Continental  army ;  6.  Maryland 
Line  ;  7.  May  trade  and  navigation  flonrish ;  8. 
The  seven  United  Provinces  [  Holland],  our  al- 
lies ;  9.  The  Count  de  Rochambean  and  French 
army ;  10.  May  the  union  between  the  powers 
in  alliance  e\et  continue  on  the  basis  of  justice 
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and  eqnality ;  11.  May  tbe  frieDds  of  freedom 
prove  tbe  sons  of  virtue ;  12.  ConvereioD  to  the 
unnatural  sons  of  America ;  13.  May  the  Union 
of  tbe  American  states  be  perpetual."  Tbe  day 
was  celebrated  in  New  York  in  1784.  It  was 
celebrated  there  and  in  other  places  on  tbe  lltb 
of  February,  each  year,  until  1793,  when  tbe  day 
was  changed  to  tbe  22i\  of  February,  to  adapt  it 
to  tbe  new  style.  (SeeStylCjOldandNew,)  Dur- 
ing tbe  first  term  of  tbe  Presidency  of  Washing- 
ton, bis  birthday  began  to  be  celebrated  by  vis- 
its of  congratulation,  and  by  balls,  parties,  and 
other  festivities,  not  only  in  Philadelphia,  but 
in  many  of  the  principal  cities  and  towns  in  the 
Union.  The  Republican  party  professed  to  be 
alarmed  by  this  '^  step  iu  the  direction  of  mon- 
archy." 

"Washington's  Farewell  to  Congress.  Just 
before  Washington's  departure  from  Philadel- 
phia to  take  command  of  the  army  at  Cam- 
bridge, tbe  members  of  Congress  gave  a  fare- 
well supper  at  tbe  City  Tavern  in  his  honor, 
at  which  several  distinguished  citizens  of  Phila- 
delphia "  assisted."  Members  of  Congress  and 
their  guests  all  rose,  as  they  drank  a  health  **  to 
the  commander-in-chief  of  tbe  American  army," 
to  which  Washington  modestly  replied.  The . 
next  day  (June  23)  he  was  escorted  out  of  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  by  tbe  Massachusetts  dele- 
gation and  others,  with  music,  a  cavalcade  of 
citizens,  a  troop  of  light  horse  in  uniform,  and 
officers  of  the  militia. 

"Washington's  Farewells.    On  the  8th  of 
June,  1783,  the  commander-in-chief  addressed  a 
farewell  letter  to  the  governors  of  the  states,  in 
which  he  urged  oblivion  of  local  prejudices  and  ' 
policies,  indissoluble  union,  a  proper  peace  es- 1 
tablisbment,  and  a  sacred  regard  to  public  Jus- ' 
tice — that  is  to  say,  provision  for  the  payment  '■ 
of  the  public  debt.     In  October  (1783)  tbe  Con- 1 
gress  published  a  proclamation  for  tbe  disband-  > 
ing  of  the  Contiuental  troops  yet  in  the  field  i 
and  on  furlough.     On  tbe  day  previous  to  that 
appointed  for  tbe  disband  men  t  (Nov.  2)  Wash- ' 
ingtou  issued  farewell  orders  to  tbe  army.     In 
September,  1796,  when  he  had  determined  not  to  . 
accept  a  nomination  for  the  Presidency  of  tbe 
United  States  for  the  third  time,  be  issued  that . 
notable  Farewell  Address  to  the  people  of  the  | 
Union,  which  is  universally  regarded  as  a  most 
precious  legacy  for  the  nation. 

"Washington's  Flight  across  New  Jersey 

(1776).    After  the  battle  at  White  Plains  (which 
see)  New  Jersey  seemed  tp  be  threatened,  and . 
all  the  troops  from  states  south  of  tbe  Hudson 
were  ordered  to  the  west  of  that  river,  whither 
the  headquarters  of  Washington  were  also  trans- 
ferred.   To  avoid  tbe  British  ships  in  tbe  Hud-  ! 
son,  the  Americans  marched  up  its  eastern  shore 
to  King's  Ferry  (now  Stony  Point),  making  a ' 
circuit  of  sixty  miles,  much  of  it  over  a  broken  i 
country.     General  Heath's  division  was  left  in  I 
tbe  Hudson  Highlands  to  guard  their  passes 
and  to  cast  np  additional  fortifications  there, , 
while  General  Lee,  with  tbe  remainder  of  tbe  | 
New  England  regiments,  was  left  to  guard  tbe 
east  side  of  tbe  Hudson.    Tbe  term  of  the  New  | 


England  militia  —  a  considerable  part  of  the 
army — was  about  to  expire.  Washington  en- 
camped bis  troops  at  Hackensack,  N.  J.,  whence, 
after  the  fall  of  Fort  Washington  (Nov.  16, 1776), 
and  the  passage  of  tbe  Hudson  by  a  large  Brit- 
ish force  under  Lord  Comwallis,  he  marched 
towards  the  Delaware,  having  first  covered  the 
retreat  of  the  garrison  of  two  thousand  men 
from  Fprt  Lee  (see  Fort  Lee,  Capture  of),  for 
the  destination  of  tbe  British  was  believed  to 
be  Philadelphia,  the  seat  of  tbe  Continental  gov- 
ernment. Before  his  march  he  ordered  General 
Lee  to  cross  the  Hudson  immediately  and  join 
him,  but  that  officer,  traitorously  inclined,  re- 
fnsed  to  obey,  and  loitered  so  far  behind  as  to 
give  the  commander-in-chief  no  strength.  Tbe 
"  protections "  held  by  New-Jerseymen  were  so 
numerous  that  be  could  not  recruit  them  for  bis 
army,  and  his  march  was  a  most  fatiguing  and 
anxious  one.  During  the  twelve  days  that 
Washington  was  making  bis  way  to  tbe  Dela- 
ware, he  was  so  closely  pursued  by  Cornwallis 
that  ofteu  tbe  rear-guard  of  tbe  Americans  could 
hear  the  music  of  tbe  vanguard  of  the  British. 
At  New  Brunswick  Washington  destroyed  a  part 
of  the  bridge  over  tbe  Raritan,  cannonaded  tbe 
pursuers,  and,  pushing  on  towards  tbe  Delaware, 
left  Lord  Stirling  at  Princeton  with  twelve  hun- 
dred troops.  On  reaching  the  Delaware,  at  Tren- 
ton, he  sent  his  baggage,  stores,  and  sick  across 
the  river  into  Penusylvania,  and  turned  back. 
But  meeting  Stirling  flying  before  Cornwallis, 
who  had  just  been  reinforced,  be  fell  back  to 
tbe  Delaware  and  crossed  it  with  his  whole 
force  Dec.  8.  His  army  had  decreased  at  al- 
most every  step  of  the  way  across  New  Jersey. 
The  patriotism  of  that  state  seemed  to  be  par- 
alyzed by  the  effects  of  tbe  British  proclama- 
tion of  protection.  When  tbe  British  troops 
reached  Trenton,  Washington's  little  army  had 
destroyed  all  the  boats  on  the  Delaware  and  its 
tributaries  along  a  line  of  seventy  miles. 

"Washington's  Immunity  from  Personal  In- 
jnry.  During  his  whole  military  career  Wash- 
ington never  i-eceived  tbe  slightest  personal 
injury.  In  the  desperate  battle  on  the  Mouon- 
gabela  (which  see)  where  Braddock  was  mor- 
tally wounded,  Washington  was  tbe  only  officer 
unhurt.  To  bis  mother  he  wrote:  "I  luckily 
escaped  without  a  wound,  though  I  had  four 
bullets  through  my  coat  and  two  horses  shot 
under  me."  To  his  brother  John  he  wrote :  "By 
tbe  all-powerful  dispensation  of  Providence  I 
have  been  protected  beyond  all  human  proba- 
bility or  expectation.  Death  was  levelling  my 
companions  on  every  side."  In  that  battle  an 
Indian  chief  singled  Washington  out  for  death 
by  bis  rifle,  but  could  not  bit  him.  Fifteen 
years  afterwards,  when  Washington  was  in  the 
Ohio  country,  this  chief  travelled  many  miles  to 
see  tbe  man  whom  he  and  bis  followers,  who 
tried  to  shoot  bim,  were  satisfied  was  under  tbe 
protection  of  tbe  Great  Spirit.  He  said  he  bad 
a  dozen  fair  shots  at  him,  but  could  not  hit  him. 

"Washington's  Order  on  Sweaxing.     In  an 

order-book  in  tbe  handwriting  of  Washington, 
which  came  into  tbe  possession  of  Professor  R. 
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W.  Weir,  iDstructor  of  drawing  in  the  West 
Poiut  Military  Academy,  aud  which  he  deposit- 
ed in  the  archives  of  the  War  Department  at  the 
national  capital  in  1873,  may  be  found  the  fol- 
lowing order,  closely  written  by  the  command- 
er-in-chiefs own  hand : 


confederation.  Washington  had  taken  the  broad 
ground,  jQrom  the  moment  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  that  the  thirteen  states  composed 
a  common  country  under  the  title  of  the  United 
States  of  America ;  but  Congress  and  the  people 
wer6  not  prepared  to  accept  this  broad  naiioual 
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"Waahington's  Proclamation  and  State  Su- 
premacy. Under  the  latest  proclamation  of  the 
brothera  Howe,  2703  persons  in  New  Jerse3',  851 
in  Rhode  Island,  and  1262  in  the  city  of  New 
York  and  the  rural  districts  subscribed  a  decla- 
ration of  fidelity  to  the  British  king.  Just  be- 
fore the  limited  time  for  the  operation  of  tliis 
proclamation  expired,  Lonl  George  Germain  is- 
sued orders  to  the  Howes  not  to  let  "  the  unde- 
serving escape  that  punishment  which  is  due  to 
tbeir  crimes,  and  which  it  will  be  expedient  to 
inflict  for  the  sake  of  example  to  futurity."  At 
about  the  same  time  Washington  issued  a  proc- 
lamation from  Morristown,  N.  J.  (Jan.  25, 1777), 
in  the  name  of  the  United  States,  that  those  who 
had  accepted  British  protection  **  should  with- 
draw witiiin  the  enemy's  lines,  or  take  the  oatli 
of  allegiance  to  the  United  States  of  America." 
There  immediately  arose  "a  conflict  of  sover- 
eignties." Clark,  a  representative  in  Congress 
from  New  Jersey,  declared  that  an  oath  of  al- 
legiance to  the  United  States  was  absurd  before 


view.  Each  state  assumed  the  right  only  to 
outlaw  those  of  its  inhabitants  who  refused  al- 
legiance to  its  single  self,  as  if  the  Virginian 
owe^l  fealty  only  to  Virginia,  or  the  Marylander 
to  Maryland. 

"Washington's  Second  Tenn.  President 
Washington  strongly  desired  to  retire  to  pri- 
vate life  at  the  close  of  his  first  term  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  The  public  more 
strongly  desired  his  continuance  in  office.  It 
was  a  critical  time  in  the  life  of  the  Republic, 
and  he  patriotically  yielded  to  what  seemed  to 
be  the  demands  of  public  interests,  and  became 
a  candidate  for  re-election.  The  lines  between 
the  two  political  parties  in  the  nation  were  now 
( 1792)  distinctly  drawn.  Opposition  to  the  fund- 
ing system  was  substituted  for  opposition  to  the 
Constitution.  Both  parties  were  in  favor  of  the 
re-election  of  Washington,  but  divided  on  the 
question  of  who  should  be  Vice-President.  The 
opposition  ( Republicans )  concentrated  their 
votes  on  George  Clinton;  the  Federalists  sup- 
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jwrted  John  Adams.  Wfwbington  received  the 
unanimous  vote  of  the  Electoral  College,  the 
members  of  that  body  then  numbering  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty.  Adams  received  seventy-seven 
votes  and  Clinton  fifty.  The  Kentucky  electors 
voted  for  Jeiferson  for  Vice-President,  and  one 
of  the  South  Carolina  votes  v^as  given  to  Aaron 
Burr. 

"Waflhington'ft  Southern  Tour.  Soon  after 
the  adjournment  of  Congress,  March,  1791,  Wash- 
ington started  on  a  three  months'  t^jur  through 
the  Southern  States  to  make  himself  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  people  and  their  wants,  and 
to  observe  the  workings  of  the  new  system  of 
government.  He  found  that  the  opposition  to 
the  national  Constitution  so  strongly  shown  in 
that  region  had  assumed  the  character  of  oppo- 
sition to  the  administration,  and  his  reception 
was  not  so  warm  as  it  had  been  during  his  tour 
in  New  England.  He  stopped  a  few  days  on  the 
Potomac,  and  selected  the  site  for  the  national 
capital.  His  course  lay  through  Virginia  by  way 
of  Richmond  into  North  Carolina,  and  by  a 
curved  route  to  Charleston,  S.  C.  He  extended 
it  to  Savannah,  Ga.,  whence  he  ascended  the 
right  bank  of  the  Savannah  River  to  Augusta; 
and,  turning  his  face  homeward,  passed  through 
Columbia  and  the  interior  of  North  Carolina  and 
Virginia.  The  Journey  of  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  eighty-seven  miles  was  made  with 
the  same  pair  of  horses.    ' 

"Waahlngton's  Tour  in  New  England.  Soon 
after  the  adjournment  of  Congress,  Sept.  29, 
1789,  Washington,  who  had  been  very  ill  in  the 
summer,  made  a  tour  in  New  England,  setting 
out  from  New  York  Oct.  15.  Rhode  Island,  not 
having  adopt-ed  the  new  Constitution,  was  not 
a  member  of  the  Union,  and  the  President  did 
not  set  foot  on  its  soil,  but  reached  Boston  by 
way  of  Hartford,  Springfield,  and  Worcester,  ar- 


tion  to  Washington,  before  the  amval  of  the 
latter,  to  lodge  at  his  house.  It  was  declined. 
After  the  arrival  of  the  President,  the  governor 
sent  him  an  invitation  to  dine  with  him  and  his 
family  that  day  informally  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  reception  ceremonies.  Washington  accept- 
ed it,  with  a  full  persuasion  that  the  governor 
would  call  upon  him  before  the  dinner -hour. 
The  governor  stood  upon  his  dignity,  and  did 
not  call.  He  had  taken  this  method  of  assert- 
ing his  superiority  by  having  the  President  visit 
him  first.  The  dinner -hour  approached  and 
Washington  did  not  appear.  Evidently  begin- 
ning to  be  doubtful  whether  his  course  was  cor- 
rect, Hancock  sent  his  secretary  to  the  Presi- 
dent with  the. excuse  that  he  was  too  ill  to  call 
upon  the  President  in  person.  The  latter,  di- 
vining the  cause  of  the  indisposition,  dined  at 
his  own  lodgings.  That  evening  the  lientenant- 
governor  and  two  of  the  Council  called  to  ex- 
press the  governor's  regret  that  his  illness  had 
not  allowed  him  to  call  upon  the  President. 
The  latter  informed  them  that  he  should  not  see 
the  governor  except  >at  his  lodgings.  The  next 
day  (Sunday)  Hancock,  leaving  his  gout  at 
home,  called  on  Washington,  and  in  person  gave 
his  insufficient  excuse  for  his  foolish  exhibition 
of  personal  pride.  Washington  extended  his 
visit  eastward  as  far  as  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  where 
he  sat  for  his  portrait  to  a  painter  named  Gnlli- 
gher,  who  had  followed  him  from  Boston.  From 
that  town  he  took  a  more  northerly  route  through 
New  England  back  to  Hartford,  where  he  pro- 
cured cloth,  manufactured  there,  for  a  suit  of 
clothes,  and  arrived  at  New  York  Nov.  13. 

"Wasp  and  Frolio,  The.  The  sloop -of- war 
Waspf  18  guns.  Captain  Jacob  Jones,  thorough- 
ly manned  and  equipped,  carrying  sixteen  32- 
pound  carronailes  and  two  long  12 -pounders, 
with  two  small  brass  cannons  in  her  tops,  left 
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riving  there  on  Saturday,  Oct.  24.  John  Han- 
cock was  then  governor  of  Massachusetts,  and 
regarded  himself,  in  his  own  state  at  least,  as  the 
peer  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  if  not 
hia  official  superior.     Hancock  sent  an  invita- 


the  Delaware  on  a  cruise,  Oct.  13, 1812.  She  waa 
considered  one  of  the  fastest  sailers  in  the  ser^ 
vice,  and  was  furnished  with  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five  men  and  boys.  She  ran  oflf  towards 
the  West  Indies,  and  on  the  night  of  Oct.  18 
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Jones  saw  several  sail  of  vessels,  and  ran  paral- 
lel witb  tbem  until  the  dawn,  when  he  discov- 
ered that  it  was  a  fleet  of  armed  merchant- ves- 
sels convoyed  by  the  British  sloop-of-war  Frolic, 
Captain  T.  Whinyates,  mounting  sixteen  32- 
pound  carronades,  two  long  G-pounders,  and  two 
12-ponnder  carronades  on  her  forecastle.  She 
was  manned  by  a  crew  of  one  hundred  and  eight 
persons.  It  was  Sunday  morning,  Oct.  18,  in 
latitude  37°  N.,  and  longitude  65°  W.  The 
Fwlic  took  a  position  for  battle  so  as  to  allow 
the  merchantmen  to  escape  during  the  fight.  A 
severe  engagement  began  at  half-past  ten  in  the 
morning.  Within  five  minutes  the  main  top- 
gallant-mast of  the  Wasp  was  shot  away  and  fell 
among  the  rigging,  rendering  a  portion  of  it  un- 
manageable during  the  remainder  of  the  action. 
Three  minutes  afterwards  her  gaff  and  main 
topmast  were  shot  away,  and  at  twenty  min- 
utes from  the  o})ening  of  the  engagement  every 
brace  and  most  of  the  rigging  were  disabled. 
Her  condition  was  forlorn.  But  while  the  Wasp 
was  thus  snflfering,  she  had  inflicted  more  serious 
injury  to  the  hull  of  the  Fivlic,  The  two  ves- 
sels gradually  approached  each  other,  fell  foul, 
the  bowsprit  of  the  Fi'olic  passing  in  over  the 
quarter-deck  of  the  Wasp,  and  forcing  her  bows 
up  in  the  wind.  This  enabled  the  latter  to  give 
the  Fi'oUc  a  raking  broadside  with  terrible  ef- 
fect. With  wild  shouts  the  crew  of  the  Wasp 
now  leaped  into  the  entangled  rigging,  and 
made  their  way  to  the  d6ck  of  the  tyoHc.  But 
there  was  no  one  to  oppose  them.  The  last 
broadside  had  carried  death  and  dismay  into  the 
FroliCf  and  almost  cleared  the  deck  of  efi'ective 
men.  All  who  were  able  had  escaped  below  to 
avoid  the  raking  fire  of  the  Wasp,  The  English 
officers  on  deck,  nearly  all  of  them  bleeding 
from  wounds,  cast  their  swords  in  submission 
before  Lieutenant  Biddie,  who  led  the  boarding- 
party.  He  sprang  into  the  ngging,  and  with 
his  own  hand  struck  the  coloi-s  of  the  Frolic, 
The  contest  lasted  forty-five  minutes,  and  the 
aggregate  loss  of  the  Frolic  in  killed  and  wound- 
ed was  ninety  men.  The  Wasp  had  only  five 
men  killed  and  five  wounded.  Jones  placed 
Lieutenant  Biddle  in  command  of  the  Frolic, 
with  orders  to  take  her  into  Charleston,  S.  C, 
and  when  they  were  about  to  part  company  the 
British  ship-of-war  Poicliers,  74  guns,  Captain  J. 
P.  Beresford,  bore  down  upon  them.  The  Wasp 
and  her  prize  were  not  in  a  condition  to  flee  or 
fight,  and  within  two  hours  after  he  had  gained 
hia  victory  Jones  was  compelled  to  surrender 
both  vessels.  They  were  taken  to  Bermuda, 
where  the  American  prisoners  were  exchanged. 
The  victory  of  the  Wasp  over  the  Frolic  caused 
much  exultation  in  the  United  States.  Jones 
was  lauded  in  speeches  and  songs.  The  author- 
ities of  New  York  voted  him  a  sword  and  the 
"freedom  of  the  city."  Congress  voted  him 
thanks  and  a  gold  medal,  and  appropriated 
825,000  to  Jones  and  his  company  as  compensa- 
tion for  their  loss  of  prize-money,  A  silver 
medal  was  given  to  each  of  his  officers.  The 
captain  was  promoted  to  the  command  of  the 
frigate  Macedonian,  captured  from  the  British  by 
Decatur.  The  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  voted 


Lieutenant  Biddle  thanks  and  a  swonl;  and 
leading  men  of  Philadelphia  gave  him  a  silver 
um.     He  was  soon  afterwards  appointed  to  the 


TBK  BIDDLB  VKS. 

command  of  the  Hornet  sloop-of-war.  This  vic- 
tory wais  celebrated  by  songs,  and  also  by  cari- 
catures. One  of  the  songs  became  very  popular, 
and  was  sung  at  all  public  gatherings.  In  it 
occurred  the  following  lines: 

"  The  foe  bravely  foDffht,  but  bis  arms  were  all  broken. 

And  ho  fled  fh>m  bis  death-wound  aghast  and  aflTrigbted; 
But  the  Watp  darted  Torward  her  death  doing  sting, 

And  Aill  on  bis  bomro,  like  lightning,  alighted. 
She  pierced  through  his  entrails,  she  maddened  bis  brain. 

And  he  writhe<l  and  he  groaned  as  if  torn  with  the  colic; 
And  long  shall  John  Bull  rue  the  terrible  day 

He  met  the  American  Woip  on  a  Frolic: " 

Among  the  caricatures  was  one  by  Charles,  of 
Philadelphia,  of  which  a  reduced  co[Ty  is  here 
given.     Under  it  were  the  following  words : 

"  A  Wan  took  a  Prolie  and  met  Johnny  Bull. 
Who  always  flgbts  best  when  bis  bell3'  is  full. 
The  Wasp  thought  him  hungry  by  his  mouth  open  wide, 
So,  bis  belly  to  fill,  put  a  sting' in  his  side." 


"Wasp,  Cruise  op  the  (1814).  On  the  1st  of 
May,  1814,  the  American  sloop-of-war  Wasp,  18 
guns,  Captain  Johnston  Blakeley,  lefl;  the  har- 
bor of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  and  soon  appeared 
in  the  chops  of  the  British  Channel;  where  she 
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spread  terror  nmoDg  the  British  merchant-ships 
aud  the  people  of  the  seaport  towns.  Paiuful 
recollections  of  the  ravages  of  the  Jrgus  were 
revived.  Ou  the  morning  of  Jnue  28,  while 
some  distance  at  sea,  the  Wtup  was  chased  hy 
two  vessels.  They  were  soon  joined  by  a  third, 
which  displayetl  English  colors.  In  the  after- 
noon, after  much  manoeuvring,  this  vessel  aud 
the  Wasp  came  to  an  engagement,  which  soon 
became  very  severe.  The  men  of  the  stranger 
several  times  attempted  to  board  the  Wasp,  but 
were  repulsed.  Finally  the  crew  of  the  Wasp 
boarded  her  antagonist,  and  in  less  than  thirty 
minutes  tlie  latter  was  a  prize  to  the  American 
vessel.  She  proved  to  be  the  sloop-of-war  Rein- 
decTy  Captain  William  Manners,  and  was  terribly 
shattered.  Her  captain  and  twenty-four  others 
w^ere  killed  aud  forty- two  wounded.  The  Wasp 
was  hulled  six  times,  and  her  loss  wns  five  men 
killed  and  twenty-two  wounded.  Blakeley  put 
his  prisoners  on  board  a  neutral  vessel  and 
burned  the  Reindeer.  For  this  capture  Congress 
voted  him  a  gold  medal.     He  arrived  at  L'Ori- 


in  command  of  Midshipman  (late  Commodore) 
D.  Geisinger.  On  the  9th  of  October  the  Wasp 
was  spoken  by  a  Swedish  bark  making  her  way 
towards  the  Spanish  main.  She  was  never  heard 
of  afterwards,  nor  those  who  were  then  on  board 
of  her.  She  and  all  her  people  perished  in  some 
unknown  solitude  of  the  sea. 

"Watch  and  Clock  Making.  Until  a  very 
recent  period  Americans  were  supplied  with 
watches  from  the  workshops  of  England,  France, 
and  Switzerland.  In  1848  Aaron  Dennison,  of 
Boston,  an  expert  wat-ch  repairer,  snggested  to 
Edward  Howard,  an  expert  clock -maker,  that 
watches  might  be  made  by  machinery,  and  that 
thus  the  Americans,  competing  with  the  low 
wages  in  Europe,  might  establish  a  new  indus- 
try. They  joined  in  the  undertaking,  first  in  a 
small  way  at  Roxbury,  near  Boston,  in  1850, 
and,  after  they  had  made  the  first  thousand 
watches,  they  assumed  the  name  of  the  ^^  Boston 
Watch  Company,"  and  removed  their  est^iblish- 
ment  to  Waltham,  Mass.  There,  after  vicissi- 
tudes, the  property  passed  into  the  possession 
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ent  July  8,  and  on  the  27th  of  August  departed 
for  another  crnise  in  the  Wasp,  On  Sept.  1  she 
had  a  sharp  engagement  with  the  Avouy  18  guns. 
Captain  Arbnthnot,  in  intense  darkness.  At 
the  end  of  thirty  minutes  the  antagonist  of  the 
Wasp  ceased  firing.  "  Have  you  surrendered  f" 
inquired  Blakeley.  He  was  answered  by  a  few 
shots,  when  he  gave  the  Avon  another  broadside, 
followed  by  the  same  question,  which  was  an- 
swered .in  the  affirmative,  and  an  officer  was 
about  to  leave  the  Wasp  to  take  possession  of 
the  prize.  Just  then  another  vessel  was  seen 
astern,  rapidly  approaching ;  then  another  and 
another,  and  Blakeley  was  compelled  to  aban- 
don the  prize  so  nearly  in  his  possession.  The 
vessel  that  first  came  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Avon  was  the  Castilian,  18  guns.  The  J  ran  was 
so  much  shattered  in  the  conflict  that  she  sank 
almost  immediately.  Her  people  were  rescued 
by  their  friends  on  the  other  vessels.  The  Wasp 
continued  her  course,  capturing  several  prizes. 
Near  the  Azores  she  captured  (Sept.  21)  the  At- 
lanta, a  prize  so  valuable  that  he  sent  her  home 


of  the  "Waltham  Improvement  Company,"  and 
by  act  of  the  Legislature  the  "American  Watch 
Company"  was  incorporated,  with  a  capital  of 
$200,000,  soon  increased  to  $300,000.  By  sub- 
scriptions it  was  increased  to  $1,500,000;  aud 
in  1876  the  buildings  of  the  company  covered 
about  two  acres  of  ground.  The  total  annual 
product  ofthis  company  was  about  100,000  watch- 
movements  and  50,000  silver  watch-cases.  The 
value  of  the  product  in  1875  was  nearly  $2,000,000. 
One  of  the  earliest  clock -makers  in  the  United 
States  was  William  Terry,  who  made  brass  clocks 
at  the  "  Nine  Partners,"  Duchess  Co.,  N.  Y.,  at 
about  the  close  of  the  last  century.  Eli  Teriy 
began  the  manufacture  of  wooden  clocks  at  about 
the  same  time,  and  in  1802  he  began  making 
them  by  machinery,  propelled  by  water-power, 
at  Plymouth,  Conn.  By  the  use  of  machinery 
brass  and  woo<1en  clocks  are  now  made  with 
great  facility.  In  their  manufacture  three  men 
can  take  a  sheet  of  brass  for  the  wheels,  press 
and  level  it  under  a  drop  and  cut  the  teeth,  aud 
make  all  the  wheels  for  500  clocks  in  a  day. 
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The  cases  may  be  made  for  twenty  ceDts  each. 
Since  1840  millions  of  these  clocks  have  been 
sold ;  some  as  low  as  one  dollar  each,  and  good 
time-keepers.  In  1870  there  were  in  the  United 
States  twenty-six  establishments  for  the  mauo- 
factnre  of  clocks. 

"Wataon,  Elkanah,  was  bom  at  Plymouth, 
Mass.,  Jan.  22,  1758;  died  at  Port  KtMi't,  N.  Y., 
Dec.  5,  1842.  Ho  was  apprenticed  in  1773  to 
John  Brown,  a  merchant  in  Providence,  R.  I., 
who  in  1775  sent  him  with  a  large  quantity  of 
powder  to  Washington  for  nse  in  the  siege  of 
Boston.  So  trustworthy  was  he  that,  when  he 
was  only  nineteen  years  of  age,  Brown  sent  him 
to  Charleston  and  other  Southern  ports  with 
more  than  $50,000  to  be  invested  in  cargoes  fur 
European  markets.  Of  this  Journey  he  wrote 
and  published  an  account  from  his  diary,  the 
best  we  have  of  the  places  he  visited  at  that 
time.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  (1777)  he  was 
made  bearer  of  despatcbes  by  CongreHs  to  Dr. 
Franklin,  in  Paris;  and,  in  connection  with  Mr. 
Brown,  he  opeued  a  commission-house  at  Nantes, 
France.  He  returned  to  America  in  1784,  hav- 
ing by  reverses  lost  much  of  his  property.  Be- 
fore his  return  he  visited  England,  Holland,  and 
Flanders.  He  published  an  account  of  his  tour 
in  Holland.  After  spending  four  years  in  busi- 
ness in  North  Carolina  he  went  to  Albany  (1789) 
with  a  competence,  and  for  eighteen  years  was 
an  active  promoter  of  every  public  enterprise, 
notably  inland  navigation  by  canals,  of  which . 
General  Schuyler  was  the  pioneer,  and  the  ad- 
vaucemeut  of  education.  He  travelled  some 
years  in  Europe,  and  published  while  in  London 
an  account  of  his  pioneer  journey  in  western 
New  York.  In  1807  Mr.  Watson  settled  at  Pitte- 
field,  Mass.,  and  devoted  himself  to  agriculture 
and  its  improvement.  He  was  the  founder  of  i 
the  Berkshire  Agricultnral  Society,  and  did  much  { 
for  the  promotion  of  domestic  manufactures.  In 
1816  he  returned  to  Albany,  and  founded  the 
tirst  agricultural  society  in  the  State  of  New  I 
York.  He  visited  Michigan  and  explored  the 
Lake  region,  and  also  a  route  to  Montreal,  with  I 
a  view  to  opening  some  improved  way  for  its 
commercial  connection  with  New  York  and  Bos- . 
ton.  In  1828  Mr.  Watson  settled  at  Port  Kent,  I 
on  the  west  side  of  Lake  Champlain,  where  he; 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  days.  His  contribu- 
tions to  the  press  on  various  subjects  were  nu- 
merous. His  unfiuished  autobiography,  com- 
pleted by  his  son  (Winslow  Cossoul  Watson), 
was  published  in  1855  under  the  title  of  Men 
and  Times  of  the  Revolution,  That  son  (born  in 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  22, 1803)  is  also  a  careful  and 
industrious  writer.  He  has  published  a  General 
View  of  Essex  County^  a  Treatise  on  Practical  Hus- 
bandriff  a  Pioneer  History  of  the  Champlain  Valley^ 
and  a  History  of  Essex  County^  besides  numerous 
valuable  essays  in  newspapers  and  magazines. 

"Watson,  Fort,  Capture  of.  Upon  an  an- 
cient tumulus,  almost  fifty  feet  high,  on  the 
borders  of  Scott's  Lake  (an  expansion  of  the 
Santeo  River),  a  few  miles  below  the  junction 
of  the  Congaree  and  Wateree  (which  form  the 
Santee),  the  British  had  built  Fort  Watson,  so 


called  in  compliment  to  Colonel  Wataon,  wbo 
bnilt  it  In  April,  1781,  it  was  garrisoned  by 
eighty  regulars  and  forty  loyalists,  nuder  the 
command  of  Lientenant  McKay,  when  Marion 
and  Lee  appeared  before  it  and  demanded  ita 
surrender.  Colonel  Watson  was  on  his  way 
fhim  Georgetown  with  a  large  force  to  assist 
McKay,  and  the  latter  promptly  defied  Marion 
and  Lee.  The  latter  had  no  cannons,  and  the 
stockade  was  too  high  to  be  seriously  affected 
by  small-arms.  Lieutenant  Maham,  of  Marion's 
brigade,  planned  and  built  a  tower  of  logs  suf- 
ficiently high  to  overlook  the  stockade,  with  a 
parapet  at  the  top  for  the  defence  of  sharp- 
shooters placed  therein.  This  work  was  ac- 
complished during  a  dark  night,  and  at  dawn 
the  garrison  was  awakened  by  a  shower  of  bul- 
lets from  a  company  of  riflemen  on  the  top  of 
the  tower.  Another  party  ascended  the  mound 
and  attacked  the  aboHs  with  vigor.  Resistance 
was  vain.  The  fort,  untenable,  was  surrender- 
ed (April  23,  1781),  and,  with  the  garrison  as 
prisimers,  Marion  pushed  northward  to  the  High 
Hills  of  Santee  (which  see). 

"Wataon,  John  Fanning,  annalist,  was  bom 
in  Burlington  County,  N.  J.,  June  13, 1779;  died 
at  Germautown,  Penn.,  Dec.  23, 1860.  He  was  a 
clerk  in  the  War  Department  in  1798,  and  after- 
wards went  to  New  Orleans,  where,  in  1804,  he 
was  purveyor  of  subsistence  for  the  United 
States  troops  stationed  tbere.  Returning  to 
Philadelphia,  he  was  a  bookseller  there  for 
many  years.  From  1814  until  1847  he  was 
cashier  of  a  bank  in  Germautown,  and  after- 
wards was  treasurer  of  a  railroad  company. 
He  was  an  industrions  delver  in  antiquarian 
lore,  and  in  1830  he  published  Annals  of  Pkila- 
delphiCj  in  one  volume,  which  was  afterwards 
enlarged  to  two  volumes.  In  1846  he  published 
Annals  of  New  York  City  and  State.  He  had  al- 
ready published  Historic  Tales  of  the  Olden  Times 
in  New  York  (1832)  and  Historic  Tales  of  the  Olden 
Times  in  Philadelphia  (1833).  He  also  left  MS. 
annals  in  the  Philadelphia  Library. 

"Watapn,  Sir  Brook,  was  bom  in  Plymonth, 
England,  Feb.  7, 1735 ;  died  Oct.  2, 1807.  He  en- 
tered the  naval  service  early  in  life,  but  while 
bathing  in  the  sea  at  Havana  in  1749  a  shark 
bit  off  his  right  leg  below  the  knee,  and  he 
abandoned  the  sea  and  entered  ui>on  merc4in- 
tile  business.  He  was  with  Colonel  Monckton 
in  Nova  Scotia  in  1755,  and  was  at  the  siege  of 
Louisburg  in  1758,  having  in  charge  Wolfe's  di- 
visiou,  as  commissary.  In  1759  he  settled  as  a 
merchant  in  Loudon,  and  afterwards  in  Mont- 
real. Just  before  the  war  for  independence  he 
visited  several  of  the  colonies,  with  false  profes- 
sions of  political  friendship  for  them,  as  a  Whig. 
A  friend  of  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  he  was  made  his 
commissary  -  general  in  America  in  1782,  and 
from  1784  to  1793  he  was  member  of  Parliament 
for  Loudon.  He  was  Sheriff  of  London  and 
Middlesex,  and  in  1796  was  Lord  Mayor.  For 
his  services  in  America,  Parliament  voted  his 
wife  an  annuity  of  $2000  for  life.  From  1798  to 
1806  he  was  commissary-general  of  England. 

"Watts,  John,  waa  bom  in  New  York  city, 
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April  5,  1715 ;  died  in  Wales  in  Angnst,  1789. 
He  married  a  daughter  of  Stephen  De  Laucey  in 
July,  1742.  For  many  years  he  represented  New 
York  city  in  the  Provincial  Assembly,  and  was 
a  member  of  the  Council  eighteen  years  (1757- 
75),  when,  taking  sides  with  the  crown,  he  wont 
to  England.  His  property  was  confiscated ;  but 
the  most  valuable  part  of  it  was  afterwards  re- 
conveyed  to  his  sons,  Robert  and  John,  in  July, 
1784. 

"Wauhatchie,  Battle  of.  When  General 
Grant  arrived  at  Chattanooga  and  took  chief 
command  (Oct.  23, 1863),  he  saw  the  necessity  of 
opening  a  more  direct  way  to  that  post  for  its 
supplies.  (See  National  Troops  at  Chattanooga.) 
General  Hooker,  who  had  been  sent  with  a  large 
force  under  Howard  and  Slocum  from  Virginia, 
was  then  at  Bridgeport,  on  the  Tennessee,  and 
Grant  ordered  him  to  cross  that  stream  and  ad- 
vance to  the  Lookout  valley  and  menace  Bragg's 
left.  He  did  ^o,  and  reached  Wauhatchie,  in 
that  valley,  on  the  28th,  after  some  sharp  skir- 
mishing. Being  anxious  to  hold  the  road  lead- 
ing from  Lookout  valley  to  Kelly's  Ferry, 
Hooker  sent  General  Geary  to  encamp  at  Wau- 
hatchie. Hooker's  movements  had  been  keen- 
ly watched  by  McLaws's  division  of  Long- 
street's  corps,  then  holding  Lookout  Mountain. 
McLaws  swept  down  the  rugged  hills  and  struck 
Geary's  small  force  at  one  o'clock  on  the  morn- 
ing of  Oct.  29,  hoping  to  crush  it  and  capture 
Hooker's  whole  army.  The  attack  was  made 
with  great  fury  on  three  sides  of  the  camp, 
while  batteries  on  the  mountain  -  sides  sent 
down  screaming  shells.  Geary  was  not  sur- 
prised. He  met  the  assailants  with  a  steady, 
deadly  fire.  Hearing  the  noise  of  battle.  Hook- 
er sent  General  Schurz's  division  of  Howard's 
corps  to  Geary's  assistance.  The  Confederates 
were  repulsed  after  a  sharp  battle  for  three 
hours.  *  They  fled,  leaving  one  hundred  and 
fifty  of  their  number  dead  on  Geary's  front; 
also  one  hundred  prisoners  and' several  hundred 
small-arms.  The  National  loss  was  four  hun- 
dred and  sixteen  killed  and  wounded.  This  re- 
sult secured  a  safe  communication  for  supplies 
for  the  Nationals  between  Bridgeport  and  Chat- 
tanooga. (See  Brown^s  Ferry ^  Seizure  of.)  An 
amusing  incident  occurred  during  the  battle. 
When  it  began  about  two  hundred  mules,  fright- 
ened by  the  noise,  dashed  into  the  ranks  of 
Wade  Hampton's  Legion  and  produced  a  great 
panic.  The  Confederates  supposed  it  to  be  a 
charge  of  Hooker's  cavalry,  and  fell  back  at 
first  in  some  confusion.  The  incident  inspired 
a  mock-heroic  poem,  in  six  stanzas,  in  imitation 
of  Tennyson's  Charge  of  the  Six  Hundred  at  Bal- 
aklava,  one  verse  of  wliich  was  as  follows : 

'*  Mules  to  the  right  of  them— 
Mules  to  the  left  of  them— 
Mules  all  behind  them — 

Pawed,  oeighed,  and  thundered ; 
Breaking  their  own  confines— 
Breaking  through  Longstroers  lines, 
Testing  cbivalric  spines, 
Into  the  Georgia  lines 

Stormed  the  two  hundred." 

Vyajne,  Anthony,  was  born  in  Chester  Co., 


Peno.,  Dec.  15, 1796.  His  grandfather,  who  came 
to  America  in  1722,  was  commander  of  a  squad- 
ron of  dragoons  under  William  III.  at  the  bat- 
tle of  the  Boyne,  in  Ireland.    Anthony,  after  re- 
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ceiving  a  good  English  education  in  Philadel- 
phia, was  appointed  a  land-agent  in  Nova  Sco- 
tia, where  he  remained  a  year.  Returning,  he 
married,  and  until  1774  was  a  farmer  and  sur- 
veyor in  Pennsylvania.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  in  1774-75 ;  and 
in  September  of  the  latter  year  he  raised  a  reg- 
iment, and  was  appointed  colonel  in  January, 
1776.  He  went  with  his  regiment  to  Canada; 
wa«  wounded  in  the  battle  at  Three  Rivers 
(which  see) ;  and  iu  February,  1777,  was  made 
brigadier -general.  In  the  battle  of  Brandy- 
wiue, in  September, he  was  distinguished;  and 
nine  days  afterwards  he  was  surprised  in  the 
night  near  the  Paoli  Tavern,  on  the  Lancaster 


WATNE'S  RESIDEXCB. 

Road,  in  Pennsylvania,  when  his  command  was 
much  cut  up,  but  the  remainder  retreated  in 
safety.  He  led  the  right  wing  of  the  army  in 
the  attack  at  Germantown,  and  was  slightly 
wounded.  In  the  battle  of  Monmouth  he  was 
very  distinguished;  and  his  capture  of  Stony 
Point  (which  see),  on  the  Hudson,  in  July,  177^ 
was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  achievements  of 


Penu.,  Jan.  1, 1745 ;.  died  at  Presque  Isle  (Erie), '  the  war.     In  that  attack  he  was  wounded  in 
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the  bead,  and  Congress  gave  him  a  vote  of  thanks 
and  a  gold  meilal.  In  Jnne,  1781,  Wayne  Joined 
Lafayette  in  Virginia,  where  he  performed  ex- 
cellent service  until  the  capture  of  Coniwallis 
at  York  town.  He  was  afterwards  stationed  in 
Georgia,  when  he  confined  the  British  troops  in 
Savannah  until  their  evacuation  in  1782.  (See 
Savannahy  Evacuation  of.)  In  1784-85  he  served 
in  the  Pennsylvania  Assembly,  and  in  the  con- 
vention that  ratified  the  national  Constitution. 


surrender  of  Coniwallis  the  Pennsylvania  line, 
under  General  Wayne,  marched  to  South  Caro- 
lina, and  their  commander,  with  a  part  of  them, 
was  sent  by  General  Greene  to  Georgia.  On 
May  21,  1782,  Colonel  Brown  marched  out  of 
Savannah  in  strong  force  to  confront  rapidly- 
advancing  Wayne.  The  latter  got  between 
Brown  and  Savannah,  attacked  him  at  mid- 
night, and  routed  the  whole  party.  This  event 
occurred  on  the  Ogeechee  road,  about  four  mUee 
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In  April,  1792,  he  was  made  general-in-chief  of 
the  army ;  and  in  1795  he  was  engaged  in  hos- 
tilities with  the  Indians  in  the  Northwest.  He 
effected  a  peace  at  Greenville  (which  see)  in 
August,  17%.  Brave  to  the  verge  of  rashness, 
Wayne  received  the  name  of  "  Mad  Anthony." 
Yet  he  was  tlincreet  and  cautious,  fruitful  in  re- 
sources, and  prompt  in  the  execution  of  plans. 
After  his  successful  campaign  against  the  In- 
dians, he  returned  to  Fort  Presque  Isle  in  1796, 
where  he  died.  His  body  was  afterwards  re- 
moved by  his  son  and  buried  in  Railnor  church- 
yard, in  his  native  county.  Over  his  remains 
the   Pennsylvania   Society   of  the   Cincinnati 


WAYNK  8   MONUMENT. 


caused  a  neat  marble  monument  to  be  erected 
in  1809.     (See  Cincinnati,  Society  of  the.) 

"Wayne  (General)  in  Gheorgia.     After  the 


southwest  of  Savannah.  Tlie  vanguard  of  the 
Americans  was  composed  of  sixty  horsemen  and 
twenty  infantry,  led  by  Colonel  Anthony  Walton 
White.  These  made  a  spirited  charge,  killing 
or  wounding  forty  of  the  British  and  making 
twenty  of  tliein  prisoners.  The  swoi-d  and  bay- 
onet <Ud  the  work.  The  Americans  lost  five 
killed  and  two  wounde<l.  On  June  24  a  part 
of  Wayne's  army,  lying  about  five  mWes  from 
Savannah,  was  fiercely  attackwl  by  a  body  of 
Creek  Indians,  who  first  drove  the  tixMips  and 
took  two  pieces  of  artillery ;  but  they  were  soon 
utterly  routed  by  a  spintetl  charge.  The  brief 
battle  was  fought  hand-to-hand  with  swords, 
bayonets,  and  tomahawks,  and  funrteeu  Indians 
and  two  .white  men  wore  kille<l.  Guri.stersigo, 
a  famous  Creek  chief,  was  killed.  The  royalists 
coming  out  of  Savannah  to  assist  the  Indians 
were  driven  back,  with  the  loss  of  a  standard 
and  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  horses  with 
packs.  The  men  fled  back  to  the  city,  and  soon 
afterwanls  evacuated  it.  (See  Savannah^  Erae- 
uation  of.)  Wayne  took  possession  of  the  city, 
and  of  the  province  of  Georgia,  which  had  been 
held  by  the  British  military  commanders  about 
four  years.  It  was  estimated  that  Georgia  lost 
in  the  war  one  thousand  of  its  citizens  and  four 
thousand  of  its  slaves. 

"Wayne  Surpriaed  in  Georgia.  After  the 
surrender  of  Cornwallis  General  Wa3'ne  was 
sent  with  a  considerable  force  to  strengthen 
the  army  of  Greene  in  the  Carolinas.  He  was 
sent  to  recover  Georgia,  and  was  successful.  On 
the  night  of  June  23  and  24,  1782,  he  was  sur- 
prised by  a  numerous  body  of  Creek  warriors 
in  the  service  of  the  British  at  Sharon,  five 
miles  from  Savannah,  headed  by  an  able  chief 
and  a  British  officer.     For  a  few  moments  they 
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held  posseBsion  of  his  artillery,  hnt,  mnateriug 
his  forces,  they  attacked  the  assailants  so  fu- 
rionsly,  in  front  and  flank,  with  sword  and  bay- 
onet alone,  that  they  soon  broke  and  fled.  With 
his  own  hand,  Wayne  cut  down  a  fierce  Creek 
chieftain ;  and  in  the  morning  the  dead  body  of 
Gnristersigo,  the  principal  warrior  of  the  Creeks, 
and  the  bitterest  enemy  of  the  Americans  amoug 
them,  was  found  on  the  battle-field. 

"Wayne's  Indian  Campaign.  The  defeat  of 
St.  Clair  (which  see)  spread  alarm  along  the 
frontiers  and  indignation  throughout  the  conn- 
try.  General  Anthony  Wayne  was  appointed 
his  successor.  Apprehending  that  pending  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Indians,  if  they  failed,  would 
be  followed  by  immediate  hostilities  against  the 
frontiers,  Wayne  marched  into  the  Northwest- 
em  Territory  in  the  autumn  of  1793  with  a  com- 
petent force.  He  spent  the  winter  at  Green- 
ville, not  far  from  the  place  of  St.  Clair's  disas- 
ter, and  built  a  stockade,  which  he  named  Fort 
Recovery.  The  following  summer  he  pushed 
on  through  the  wilderness  towards  the  Maumee, 
and  at  its  junction  with  the  Auglaize  he  built 
Fort  Defiance.  On  the  St.  Mary's  he  built  Fort 
Adams  as  au  intermediate  post ;  and  in  August 
he  went  down  the  Maumee  with  one  thousand 
men  and  encamped  near  a  British  post,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Maumee  Rapids,  called  Fort  Miami, 
or  Maumee.  Wayne,  with  a  force  ample  to  de- 
stroy the  barbarians  in  spite  of  British  influ- 
ence, willing  to  spare  bloodshed,  offered  them 
peace  and  tranquillity  if  they  would  lay  down 
their  weapons.  They  refused.  Wayne  then  ad- 
vanced to  the  head  of  the  rapids,  and  at  a  place 
called  "  Fallen  Timbers,"  not  far  above  (present) 
Maumee  City,  he  attacked  and  defeated  the  In- 
dians on  Aug.  20.  Almost  all  the  dead  warriors 
were  found  with  British  arms.  Wayne  laid 
waste  their  country,  and  at  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember moved  up  to  the  junction  of  the  St. 
Mary's  and  St.  Joseph's  rivers,  near  the  (pres- 
ent) city  of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  and  built  a  strong 
fortification,  which  he  named  Fort  Wayne.  The 
little  army  wintered  at  Gi-eenville.  The  barba- 
rians perceived  their  own  weakness  and  sued 
for  peace.  The  following  summer  about  eleven 
hundred  sachems  and  warriors,  representing 
twelve  cantons,  met  (Aug.  3,  1795)  commission- 
ers of  the  United  States,  at  Greenville,  and 
made  a  treaty  of  peace.  (See  Greenville,  Treaty 
at.) 

"Ways  and  Means^  Committee  of.  Trouble 
with  the  Barbary  States  brought  the  question 
befoi'e  the  House  of  Representatives  whether  a 
squadron  should  be  sent  to  the  Mediterranean 
to  awe  the  North  African  pirates ;  and  if  so, 
how  much  money  should  be  appropriated  for 
the  purpose.  The  latter  question  had  hitherto 
been  rt^ferred  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ; 
now  a  committee  was  appointed  (Jan.  2,  1794) 
to  report  the  amount  required,  and  also  the 
ways  and  means  for  its  support.  This  was  the 
first  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  ever  ap- 
pointed, and  that  committee  thenceforth  be- 
came one  of  the  standing  ones  of  the  House. 

"Weather  Signals.    General  Albert  G.  Myer, 


the  originator  of  the  present  signal  service  of 
the  United  States  (see  SignaJa),  also  invented 
and  organized  a  weather  signal  service  by 
means  of  the  electro- magnetic  telegraph,  which 
is  conferring  great  benefits  upon  agriculture 
and  commerce,  especially.  The  service  is  un- 
der the  control  of  the  War  Department,  as  de- 
signed and  used  in  the  collection  of  informa- 
tion and  in  giving  notice  of  any  approaching 
danger;  in  time  of  peace,  of  dangers  arising 
from  storms  in  their  progress,  or  other  atmos- 
pheric disturbances.  The  system,  as  arranged 
by  General  Myer,  was  established  by  Congress 
in  1870.  He  assisted  in  drafting  a  bill  for  the 
purpose,  and  was  indefatigable  in  procnring 
other  legislation  in  favor  of  the  service.  The 
system  permita  the  forecasting  of  atmospher- 
ic phenomena  for  twenty -four  hours  in  ad- 
vance, and  to  such  perfection  is  the  service 
brought  that  almost  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  pre- 
dictions are  verified  by  actual  results.  Simul- 
taneous weather  reports  from  simultaneous  ob- 
servations, taken  at  different  places,  are  trans- 
mitted to  the  Signal  Office  at  Washington. 
Three  of  these  simultaneous  reports  are  made 
in  each  twenty-four  hours,  at  intervals  of  eight . 
hours,  and  warnings  are  given  by  signals,  maps, 
bulletins,  and  official  despatches,  furnished  by 
the  Sigual  Office,  three  times  a  day,  to  nearly  all 
the  newspapers  in  the  laud.  So  thoroughly  is 
this  work  doue,  by  means  of  the  telegraph,  the 
peifect  organization  of  the  system,  and  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  operators,  that  it  is  estimated  one 
third  of  all  tLe  families  in  our  country  are  in 
possession,  each  day,  of  the  informatiou  at  the 
Signal  Office  at  Washington. 

"Weatheraford  and  Gkeneral  Jaokaon.  It 
was  made  a  condition  of  peace  with  the  Creeks 
by  Jackson  that  they  should  bring  to  him 
Weathersford,  their  great  leader,  for  he  could 
not  pardon  him.  He  then  knew  neither  the 
great  Creek,  chief  nor  his  own  plasticity. 
Weathersford  did  nolf  wait  to  be  caught  and 
dragged  like  a  felon  to  the  feet  of  the  leader 
of  the  pale-faces.  He  saw  in  the  events  at  the 
Horseshoe  Bend  that  all  hope  for  his  nation 
was  gone.  He  mounted  his  fine  gray  horse, 
which  had  saved  his  life  (see  Econochaca,  or 
Holy  Ground,  Battle  at ),  and  rode  to  Jackson's 
camp,  where  he  arrived  at  sunset.  He  entered 
Jackson's  tent  and  found  the  general  alone. 
Drawing  himself  up  to  his  full  height  and  fold- 
ing his  arms,  he  said,  ^'I  am  Weathersford,  the 
chief  who  commanded  at  Fort  Mims.  I  have 
nothing  to  request  for  myself.  You  can  kill  me 
if  you  desire.  1  have  come  to  beg  you  to  send 
for  the  women  and  children  of  the  war-party, 
who  are  now  starving  in  the  woods.  Their 
fields  and  cribs  have  been  destroyed  by  your 
people,  who  have  driven  them  to  the  woods 
without  an  ear  of  corn.  I  hope  that  you  will 
send  out  parties  who  will  conduct  them  safely 
here,  in  order  that  they  may  be  fed.  I  exerted 
myself  in  vain  to  save  the  women  and  children 
at  Fort  Mims.  I  have  come  now  to  ask  peace 
for  my  people,  but  not  for  myself."  Jackson  ex- 
pressed astonishment  that  one  so  guilty  should 
dare  to  appear  in  his  presence  and  ask  for  peace 
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and  protection.  '' I  am  in  yonr  power;  do  with 
me  as  you  please,''  the  chief  haagbtily  replied. 
''  I  am  a  soldier.  I  have  done  the  vhite  people 
all  the  harm  I  conld.  I  have  fought  them,  aud 
fought  them  bravely ;  and  if  I  had  an  army  I 
would  yet  fight  and  contend  to  the  last.  But 
I  have  none.  My  people  are  all  gone.  I  can 
now  do  no  more  than  to  weep  over  the  misfort- 
unes of  my  nation."  Here  was  a  man  after 
Jackson's  own  heart  —  a  patriot  who  fought 
bravely  for  his  people  aud  his  land,  and  fear- 
lessly expressed  his  patriotism  in  the  presence 
of  oue  who  had  power  over  his  life.  He  was 
told  that  absolute  submission  and  the  accept- 
ance of  a  home  beyond  the  Mississippi  for  his 
nation  was  the  only  wise  policy  for  him  to  pur- 
sue. "  If,  however,"  said  Jackson,  **  you  desire 
to  continue  the  war,  and  feel  prepared  to  meet 
the  consequences,  yon  may  depart  in  peace  and 
unite  yourself  with  the  war-party  if  you  choose." 
Half  scornfully,  half  sorrowfully,  Weatbersford 
replied,  *'  I  may  well  be  addressed  in  such  lan- 
guage now.  There  was  a  time  when  I  had  a 
choice  and  could  have  answered  you ;  I  have 
none  now — even  hope  is  ended.  Ouce  I  could 
animate  my  warriors  to  battle;  but  I  cannot 
animate  the  dead.  My  warriors  can  no  longer 
hear  my  voice.  Their  bones  are  at  Talladega, 
Tallushatchee,  Emucfau,  and  Tohopeka.  I  have 
not  surrendered  myself  thoughtlessly.  While 
there  was  a  chance  for  success  I  never  left  my 
post  nor  supplicated  peace.  But  my  people  are 
gone,  and  I  ask  it  for  my  nation,  not  for  myself. 
On  the  miseries  and  misfortunes  brought  upon 
my  country  I  look  back  with  deepest  sorrow, 
and  wish  to  avert  still  greater  calamities.  If  I 
had  been  left  to  contend  with  the  Georgia  army 
[Floyd's]  I  would  have  raised  my  com  on  one 
bank  of  the  river  and  fought  them  on  the  other. 
But  your  people  have  destroyed  my  nation.  •  You 
are  a  brave  man;  I  rely  upon  yonr  generosity. 
You  will  exact  no  terms  of  a  conquered  people 
but  such  as  they  should  agree  to.  Whatever 
they  may  be,  it  would  now  be  folly  and  mad- 
ness to  oppose.  If  they  are  opposed,  yon  will 
find  me  among  the  sternest  supporters  of  obe- 
dience. Those  who  would  still  hold  out  can  be 
influenced  only  by  a  mean  spirit  of  revenge,  and 
to  this  they  must  not  and  shall  not  sacrifice  the 
last  remnant  of  their  country.  You  have  told 
our  nation  where  we  might  go  aud  "be  safe. 
This  is  good  talk,  and  they  ought  to  listen  to  it. 
They  shall  listen  to  it."  Thus  spoke  Weathers- 
ford  for  bis  nation.  Words  of  honor  responded 
to  words  of  honor,  and  Weatbersford  was  al- 
lowed to  go  freely  to  the  forest  to  search  for  his 
Bcatt'Cred  followers  and  couusel  peace. 

Weatheraford,  Wiluam,  was  bom  on  the 
Hickory  Ground,  in  the  Creek  nation ;  died  in 
1826.  His  father  was  an  itinerant  peddler,  sor- 
did, treacherous,  and  revengeful.  His  mother 
was  a  full-blooded  Creek,  of  the  tribe  of  the 
Seminoles.  Weatbersford  inherited  the  bad 
qualities  of  each,  but  honor  and  humauity  pre- 
dominated in  his  character.  He  was  possessed 
of  rare  eloqueuce  aud  courage,  and  these,  with 
his  good  judgment,  procured  for  him  the  respect 
•of  ihe  old  among  his  countrymen ;  while  his 


Yices  made  him  the  idol  of  the  young  and  nn- 
principled.  He  was  of  a  commanding  person — 
tall,  straight,  and  well-proportioned ;  his  eyes 
black,  lively,  and  penetrating  in  their  glance; 
his  nose  prominent  and  thin,  bnt  elegant  in  for- 
mation .  Passionately  devoted  to  wealth ,  he  had 
appropriated  a  fine  tract  of  land,  improved  and 
settled  it,  and  had  embellished  it  from  the  prof- 
its of  his  father's  pack.  He  entered  fully  into 
the  views  of  Tecumtha,  the  eminent  Shawnoese ; 
and  if  there  had  been  no  delay  in  perfecting  the 
confederacy  and  opening  war  he  might  have 
overrun  the  whole  Mississippi  valley.  (See  r«- 
cumiha  and  tks  Prophet.)  He  led  in  the  attack 
upon  Fort  Mims  (which  see),  aud  used  all  his 
power  and  persuasion  to  prevent  the  massacre 
of  the  women  and  children,  but  without  suc- 
cess. That  massacre  aroused  all  the  white  peo- 
ple of  the  great  valley  against  the  Creek  nation, 
and  the  sons  of  all  Tennessee  marched  to  their 
country  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  de- 
stroyed the  nation.  Weatbersford  voluntarily 
surrendered  himself  to  General  Jackson ;  and  in 
a  speech  of  peculiar  pathos  he  displayed  such 
patriotism  aud  courage  that  he  was  dismissed 
to  perform  freely  the  promised  task  of  gather- 
ing up  the  remnant  of  his  people  and  removing 
beyond  the  Mississippi  River.  But  he  was  not 
safe  in  Alabama.  The  families  of  the  murdered 
ones  at  Fort  Mims  sought  his  life.  He  fled, 
and  remained  away  until  the  end  of  the  War  of 
1812-15,  when  he  returned  and  became  a  re- 
spected citizen  of  Alabama.  He  settled  on  a 
farm  in  Monroe  County,  well  supplied  with  ne- 
gro slaves,  where  he  maintained  the  character 
of  an  honest  man.  Soon  after  his  return  he 
married,  and  Greneral  Sara.  Dale,  with  whom  he 
had  several  encounters,  was  his  groomsman. 
He  said  he  conld  not  live  there,  for  his  old  com- 
rades, the  hostile  Creeks,  ate  his  cattle  from 
starvation,  the  Peace  party  ate  them  for  re- 
venge, aud  the  white  squatters  because  he  was 
a  *^  damned  red-skin ;"  so  he  said,  **  I  haye  come 
to  live  among  gentlemen."  Weatbersford  died 
from  the  effects  of  fatigue  caused  by  a  desperate 
bear-hunt. 

"Webb,  Alexander  S.,  was  bora  in  New  York 
city  in  1834,  and  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1855. 
He  is  a  son  of  James  Watson  Webb,  the  veteran 
joumalist.  Entering  the  artillery,  he  served 
agaiust  the  Seminoles  in  Florida  in  1856,  and, 
from  1857  to  1861,  was  assistant  professor  of 
mathematics  at  West  Poiut.  In  May,  1861,  he 
was  made  captain  of  infantry,  and,  in  June,  1863, 
brigadier- general  of  volunteers.  He  was  one 
of  the  defenders  of  Fort  Pickens  (which  see); 
fought  at  Bull's  Run  and  through  the  campaign 
on  the  Peninsula ;  was  chief-of-staff'of  the  Fifth 
Corps  at  Antietam  and  Chancellorsville ;  served 
with  distinction  at  Gettysburg,  and  commanded 
a  brigade  in  the  Second  Corps,  in  Virginia,  from 
October,  1863,  to  April,  1864.  He  commanded 
a  brigade  in  the  campaign  against  Richmond 
in  1864-65,  and  in  January,  1865,  was  (general 
Meade's  chief-of-staffl  In  March  he  was  brev- 
eted major-general  United  States  Army,  and  was 
discharged  in  1870.  In  1869  he  was  chosen  pres- 
ident of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
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"Webb,  James  Watson  Jonrnalist  and  diplo- 
matist, was  born  at  Claverack,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  8, 
1802.  He  entered  the  army  in  1819,  was  first- 
lieutenant  in  1823,  and  resigned  in  1827,  when  he 
became  a  journalist,  soon  taking  a  liiading  posi- 
tion in  that  profession  as  editor  and  proprietor 
of  the  New  York  Courier  and  Enquirer.  In  1850 
he  was  appointed  charge  d'affaires  at  the  court 
of  Vienna,  but  the  Senate  did  not  confirm  the 
nomination.  In  1861  he  was  appointed  minister 
to  Brazil,  where  he  settled  long-pending  claims 
against  that  government;  and  he  was  chiefly 
instrumental,  through  his  personal  iutimaoy 
with  Napoleon  III.,  in  procuring  the  withdraw- 
al of  the  French  troops  from  Mexico.  For  many 
years  Mr.  Webb  exerted  a  powerful  influence  in 
the  politics  of  the  United  States. 

"Webb,  Samuel  B.,  father  of  the  preceding 
and  step-son  of  Silas  Deane,  was  bom  at  Weth- 
ersfield,  Conn.,  in  1753 ;  died  at  Claverack,  N.  Y., 
Dec.  3, 1807.  He  waa  thanked  for  his  gallantry 
in  the  battle  of  Bunker's  (Breed's)  Hill,  where 
he  was  wounded,  and  in  June,  1776,  was  ap- 
pointed aide-de-camp  to  Washington.  In  the 
battle  of  White  Plains  he  was  wounded ;  also  at 
Trenton.  He  was  in  the  battle  of  Brandy  wine, 
and  in  1778  raised  and  took  command  of  the 
Third  Connecticut  Regiment.  In  1779,  he,  with 
most  of  his  men,  were  captured  by  the  British 
fleet  while  crossing  to  Long  Island  with  General 
Parsons,  and  was  not  released  until  1780,  when 
he  took  command  of  the  light  infantry,  with 
the  brevet  rank  of  brigadier-general.  He  lived 
in  New  York  city  after  the  war,  until  1789,  when 
he  removed  to  Claverack,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 

"Webster,  Daniel,  LL.D.,  statesman,  was 
born  at  Salisbury,  N.  H.,  Jan.  18, 1782 ;  died  at 
Marshfield,  Mass.,  Oct.  24, 1852.  He.  graduated 
at  Dartmouth  College  in  1801,  defraying  a  por- 
tion of  his  college  expenses  by  teaching  school. 
After  teaching  school  in  Maine  a  \ijiile,  he  stud- 


ied law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1805. 
He  soon  rose  to  eminence  in  his  profession  at 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  and  was  a  member  of  Con- 
gress from  1813  to  1817,  where  he  soon  took  a 


foremost  rank  in  debate.  In  1816  he  settled  in 
Boston,  and,  by  his  services  in  the  Dartmouth 
College  case,  which  was  carried  to  the  Supreme 
Conrt  (1817),  he  was  placed  in  the  front  rank  in 
his  profession.  In  that  conrt  he  ably  argued 
many  important  cases,  in  which  he  exhibited 
transcendent  skill  and  ability.  In  1820  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Massachusette  Constitutional 
Convention.  He  again  entered  Congress  in  1823, 
when  he  made  a  famous  speech  on  the  Greek 
Revolution,  and,  as  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  effected  measures  for  a  complete  re- 
vision of  the  criminal  law  of  the  United  States. 
While  John  Quincy  Adams  was  President  of  the 
United  States,  he  was  the  leader  of  the  friends 
of  the  administration,  first  in  the  House  and  af- 
terwards in  the  Senate,  of  which  he  was  a  mem- 
ber from  1827  to  1839.  His  celebrated  speech 
in  reply  to  Hayne,of  South  Carolina,  delivered 
in  the  Senate  Jan.  26-27,  is  considered  the  most 
correct  and  complete  exposition  ever  giv^n  of 
the  true  powers  and  functions  of  the  national 
government.  In  1839  he  visited  Europe,  and 
in  March,  1841,  President  Harrison  appointed 
him  Seci-etary  of  State,  which  office  he  held  un- 
til May,  1843,  when  he  retired  from  President 
Tyler's  cabinet.  Again  in  the  United  States 
Senate  in  1845,  he  strongly  opposed  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texas  and  the  war  with  Mexico,  and  in 
1850  he  supported  the  Compromise  measure. 
(See  Omnibus  Billj  The.)  By  his  ooucessions  to 
the  demands  of  the  slaveholders,  in  a  speech, 
March  7, 1850,  he  greatly  weakened  his  influence 
in  the  free-labor  states.  He  was  called  to  the 
cabinet  of  Mr.  Fillmore  the  same  year  as  Secre- 
tary of  State,  which  post  he  filled,  with  great 
distinction,  until  his  death.  Mr.  Webster  deliv- 
ered many  remarkable  orations  on  occasions,  no- 
tably on  laying  the  corner-stone  of  the  Bunker's 
Hill  monument  (June  17, 1825),  and  on  the  com- 
pletion of  the  monument  (June  17, 1843).  He 
paid  much  attention  to  agriculture  at  Marsh- 
field,  and  was  fond  of  hunting  and  fishing.  His 
last  great  effort  in  the  courts  was  in  January, 
1852,  when  he  argued  an  important  India-rub- 
ber patont  case  at  Trenton,  N.  J. 

"Webster,  Joseph  Dana,  was  born  at  old 
Hampton,  N.  H.,  Aug.  25, 1811.  He  graduated  at 
Dartmouth  College  in  18.32,  and  was  made  lieu- 
tenant of  topogniphical  engineers  in  July,  1838. 
He  served  with  distinction  through  the  war  with 
Mexico,  and  resigned  in  1854  and  settled  at  Chi- 
cago. In  April,  1861,  he  was  placed  in  charge 
of  the  construction  of  fortifications  at  Cairo  and 
Padncah,  and  in  February,  1862,  became  colonel 
of  artillery,  assisting  in  the  capture  of  forts 
Henry  and  Donelson  (which  see).  He  had 
charge  of  all  the  artillery  at  the  battle  of  Shi- 
loh,and  was  chief  of  General  Grant's  staff  until 
October,  1862,  when  he  was  made  a  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers.  Grant  sent  him  to  make 
a  survey  of  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal,  and 
afterwards  he  became  General  Sherman's  chief- 
of-staff.  General  Webster  was  with  General 
Thomas  at  the  battle  of  Nashvilie  (which  see), 
and  was  breveted  major-general  in  March,  1865. 

Webeter,  NoaH;  I4L.D.,  philologist,  was  bom 
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ia  West  Hartford,  Conn.,  Oct.  16, 1758 ;  died  in 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  May  28, 1843.  He  graduated 
at  Yale  College  in  1778,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1781.  The  next  year  he  opened  a  classi- 
oal  school  at  Goshen,  N.  Y.,  and  in  1783  pub- 
lished at  Hartford  his  Fint  Part  of  a  Grammati- 
cal Institute  of  the  English  Language f  which  was 
soon  followed  by  the  second  and  third  parts. 
His  American  Spelling-book  was  pnblishetl  in 
1783.     In  1785  he  visited  the  Southern  States 


NOAH  WKUdTKK. 

to  find  aid  in  procuring  the  enactment  of  state 
copyright  laws;  and  in  1789  he  published  LHs- 
sei-tations  on  the  English  Lan^fiaj/e,  a  series  of  lect- 
ures which  he  had  delivered  in  various  Ameri- 
can cities  in  1786.  Webster  was  at  the  head  of 
an  academy  at  Philadelphia  in  1787,  and  took 
great  interest  in  the  proceedings  of  the  con- 
vention there  that  framed  the  national  Consti- 
tution. In  1788  he  published  the  American  Mag- 
azine in  New  York,  and  returned  to  Hartford  in 
1789  and  practised  law.  In  1793  he  edited  and 
pnbliHhed  in  New  York  a  daily  paper  called  the 
Minerva^  and  a  semi-weekly,  called  the  Herald,  in 
support  of  Washington's  administration.  These 
were  afterwards  known  as  the  Commercial  Ad- 
vertiser and  the  New  York  Spect/itor.  In  1798  he 
removed  to  New  Haven,  and,  in  1806,  published 
A  Compendious  Dictionary.  In  1807  he  published 
a  Philosophical  and  Practical  Grammar  of  the  Eng- 
lish Language^  and,  the  same  year,  began  the 
great  work  of  his  life,  a  Dictionary  of  the  English 
fAinguage,  The  firat  edition  appeared  in  1828, 
in  two  volumes,  and  the  second  in  1840,  in  two 
volumes.  While  this  work  was  in  preparation 
he  removed  to  Amherst,  and  was  one  of  the  most 
active  founders  of  Amherst  College.  He  re- 
turned to  New  Haven  in  1828,  and  resided  there 
until  his  death.  Dr.  Webster's  Elementary  Spell- 
ing-hook has  had  an  enormous  sale,  amounting, 
in  1876,  to  about  fifty  million  copies.  So  largo 
and  steady  was  its  sale,  that  the  proceeds  of  his 
copyright  supported  himself  and  family  while 
he  was  preparing  his  great  Dictionary.  He  was 
a  very  prolific  writer,  and  published  a  large 
number  of  essays  in  newspapers,  pamphlets,  and 
books,  on  political,  economical,  literary,and  mor- 
al subjects,  as  well  as  on  history,  natural  his- 
tory, and  education.     It  has  been  said  of  him, 


''  He  taught  millions  to  read,  bat  not  one  to 
sin.''  Since  his  death  his  Dictionary  has  been 
revised  by  his  son-in-law,  Professor  Goodrich, 
and  others. 

"Wedderbnme,  Alexa^nder  (Baron  Longh- 
borough  and  Earl  of  Rosslyn),  was  bom  in  Ed- 
inburgh, Feb.  13,  1733;  died  at  Bayles,  Berk- 
shire, Jan.  3, 1805.  Adnntte<l  to  the  bar  at  the 
age  of  nineteen  years,  he  became  a  very  distin- 
guished member,  and  was  solicitor- general  iu 
1771.  As  a  member  of  Parliament  he  was  an 
able  supporter  of  the  administration  iu  the 
measures  so  obnoxious  to  the  Americans,  and 
in  1774  he  defended  Hutchinson  and  Oliver 
when  a  petition  of  the  Assembly  pf  Massachn- 
setts  fur  their  removal  was  laid  before  the 
Privy  Council.  In  his  s})eech  he  grossly  insult- 
ed Dr.  Franklin.  (See  iVanklin  before  the  Privy 
Council.)  In  1778  he  was  made  attorney-gen- 
eral, and  in  1780  Chief-jnstice  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas.  From  1793  to  1801  he  was  Lord 
High  Chancellor,  under  the  younger  Pitt.  He 
was  very  much  despised  by  honest  King  George 
III.,  who,when  he  heard  of  Wedderbnme's  death, 
remarked :  "  He  has  not  left  a  greater  knave  be- 
hind him  in  my  dominions." 

"Weed,  Stephen  H.,  was  bom  in  New  York  iu 
1834 ;  killed  at  Gettysburg,  July  2,  1863.  He 
graduated  at  West  Point  in  1854 ;  served  against 
the  Indians  from  1857  to  1860;  became  captaiu 
of  artillery  in  1861,  and  served  throughout  the 
war  on  the  Peninsula,  at  Manassas,  South  Moun- 
tain, and  AntietAm,  and  behaved  gallantly  at 
Chancellorsville,  for  which  he  was  made  briga- 
dier-general, Jan.  6,  1863.  He  commanded  the 
third  brigade  of  regulars  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
Weeden,  George,  was  postmaster  and  tav- 
ern-keeper at  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  before  the 
Revolution ;  was  an  active  politician  and  pa- 
triot, and  entered  the  military  service  early  in 
the  strife,  becoming  colonel  of  Virginia  troops 
in  the  summer  of  1776.  He  was  made  briga- 
dier-general in  February,  1777,  leading  a  bri- 
gade iu  the  battles  of  Brandy  wiue  and  German- 
town.  Dissatisfaction  about  nink  caiuted  him 
to  leave  the  service  at  Valley  Forge,  but  he  re- 
sumed the  command  of  his  brigade  in  1780,  and 
commanded  the  militia  near  Gloucester  during 
the  siege  of  Yorktown  (1781). 

WeemB,  Mason  L.,  was  bora  at  Dnmfries, 
Va. ;  died  at  Beaufort,  S.  C,  May  23, 1825.  He 
studied  theology  iu  Loudon  ;  was  rector  several 
years  of  Mount  Vernon  Polish  (Pohick  Church) 
at  the  time  Washington  attended  there,  and 
was  for  a  long  while  a  successful  travelling 
agent  for  the  sale  of  books  for  Matthew  Cary, 
of  Philadelphia,  travelliug  extensively  in  the 
Southern  States.  He  was  eccentric,  and,  at 
public  gatherings,  wonid  address  crowds  upon 
the  merits  of  his  books,  interspersing  his  re- 
marks with  stories  and  anecdotes.  He  would 
also  play  the  violin  at  dances,  and  preach  when 
occasion  ofiered.  Weems  wrote  a  pamphlet  en- 
titled "The  Drunkard's  Looking-glass,"  illus- 
trated with  rude  wood-cuts.  This  pamphlet  be 
sold  wherever  he  travelled.  He  entered  tav- 
erns, addressed  the  company  usually  assembled 
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in  Buch  places,  imitated  the  fooli.sh  acts  of  au 
intoxicated  person,  and  tlieu  ofi'ered  liis  pam- 
phlets for  sale.    His  mimicry  of  a  druukeu  mau 


MASON  L.  WKE1I8. 


was  generally  taken  as  good-natnred  fnn.  He 
wrote  lives  of  Washington,  William  Penu,  Dr. 
Franklin,  and  General  Marion,  and  was  also  the 
author  of  several  tracts.  His  Life  of  IVashingtoti 
has  passed  through  nearly  forty  editions. 
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"Weeping  "Willow,  IStroduction  of  the, 
INTO  THE  United  Stated  After  the  South  Sea 
bubble  in  England  had  collapsed,  one  of  the 
speculators  who  had  been  mined  went  to  Smyr- 
na to  mend  his  fortunes.  Pie  was  a  friend  of 
Pope,  the  poet,  and  sent  him  a  box  of  figs.  In 
the  box  Pope  found  the  twig  «»f  a  tree.  He  had 
just  established  his  villa  at  Twickenham.  He 
planted  the  twig  (fortunately)  by  the  shore  of 
the  Thames,  not  knowing  of  what  tree  it  was. 
It  grew,  and  was  a  weeping  willow,  such  as  the 
captive  Jews  wept  under  on  the  banks  of  the 
rivers  of  Babylon.  That  twig  was  planted  in 
1722.  In  1775  one  of  the  young  British  officers 
who  came  to  Boston  with  the  British  army 


brought  a  twig  from  Pope's  then  huge  wiUoWy 
expecting,  when  the  ^* rebellion''  should  be 
crushed,  in  a  few  weeks,  to  settle  in  America  on 
some  confiscated  lands  of  the  ''  rebels,"  where  he 
would  plant  his  willow.  The  "rebellion  "  was 
not-  crushed.  John  Parke  Custis,  son  of  Mrs. 
Washington,  and  aid  to  General  Washington,  at 
Cambridge,  going  on  errands  to  the  British 
camp,  under  a  flag  of  truce,  became  acquainted 
with  the  owner  of  the  willow  twig  (which  wns 
wrapped  in  oiled  silk).  The  disappointed  sub- 
altern gave  the  twig  to  Custis,  who  planted  it 
near  his  home  on  his  estate  at  Abingdon,  Ya., 
where  it  became  the  progenitor  of  all  the  weep- 
ing willows  in  America. 

Weir,  Robert  Walter,  painter,  was  bom  in 
New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  June  18, 1803.  He  studied 
art  in  Italy  three  years,  and,  returning  home  in 
1827,  opened  a  studio  in  New  York  city.  He  was 
then  twenty -four  years  of  age.  From  1830  to 
1834  be  was  professor  of  perspective  in  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Design.  In  the  latter  year 
be  was  appointed  instructor  in  drawing  in  the 
United  States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point, 
as  the  successor  of  C.  R.  Leslie.  He  held  that 
position  and  performed  its  duties  with  success 
for  a  little  more  than  forty  years.  Mr.  Weii-'s 
paintings  are  not  numerous,  but  are  highly  val- 
ued for  the  truthfulness  and  the  delicacy  of  sen- 
timent which  they  all  exhibit.  Among  the 
most  noted  of  his  pictures  are  the  *^  Embarka- 
tion of  the  Pilgrims,"  painted  for  the 
rotunda  of  the  Capitol  at  Washing- 
ton ;  *'  The  Antiquary  Introducing 
Level  to  his  Womankind ;"  **  Red 
Jacket;"  "Columbus  before  the 
Council  at  Salamanca ;"  "  The  Land- 
ing of  Hendrick  Hudson;"  "The 
Greek  Girl;"  "Rebecca;"  "PsBst urn 
by  Moonlight;"  "The  Presentation  in 
the  Temple;"  "The  Dying  Greek;" 
"  The  Taking  of  the  Veil,"  and  "  The 
Journey  of  the  Disciples  to  Era- 
maus." — Mr.  Weir's  son,  John  Fer- 
guson, is  also  an  accomplished  artist, 
and  since  1869  has  been  professor  of 
painting  and  design  in  the  Yale 
School  of  Fine  Arts. 

Weitzel,  Godfrey,  was  born  in 
Cinciimati,0.,Nov.l,1835,aud  gradu- 
ated at  West  Point  in  1855.  Early 
in  the  Civil  War  he  was  attached  to 
the  staff  of  General  Butler  in  the  Department 
of  the  Gulf,  and  became  acting  mayor  of  New 
Orleans  after  its  capture.  In  August,  1862,  he 
was  made  brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  and 
did  good  service  in  Louisiana,  commanding  the 
advance  of  General  Banks's  army  in  operations 
there  in  1863.  He  was  at  the  capture  of  Port 
Hudson.  In  1864  he  commanded  a  division  in 
the  Army  of  the  James,  and  was  Butler's  chief- 
engineer  at  Bermuda  Hundred.  He  was  made 
commander  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Corps,  composed 
of  colored  troops,  and  was  the  leader  of  the  land 
attack  on  Fort  Fisher  in  December,  1864,  in 
which  he  was  second  in  command.  Weitzel  was 
made  major-general  of  volunteers  in  November, 
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1864.  Daring  the  spring  of  1865  he  wm  very 
active  in  operations  against  Richmond  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  James  River,  and  led  the  troops 
(colored)  that  first  entered  Richmond  after  the 
flight  of  the  Confederates  from  it.  He  was  brev- 
eted major-general  of  the  United  States  Army 
in  March,  1865. 

Wdldon  Road.  On  Aug.  18, 1864,  there  was 
a  severe  battle  a  few  miles  beh>w  Petersburg, 
Va.,  fur  the  possession  of  the  WeUlon  Railroad, 
which  connected  Richmond  with  the  South. 
Warren,  with  the  Fifth  Corps,  reached  the  rail- 
road without  opposition.  Leaving  Griflin  to 
hold  the  point  seized,  Warren  started  for  Peters- 
burg, and  soon  fell  in  with  a  strong  Confederate 
force,  which  captured  200  of  a  Maryland  brigade. 
A  8haq>  tight  ensued.  Warren  held  the  ground 
he  had  gained,  but  at  the  cost  of  1000  men  killed, 
wounded,  and  prisoners.  Lee  then  sent  a  heavy 
force  under  Hill  to  drive  Warren  from  the  road. 
Hill  fell  upon  Warren^s  flank  and  rear,iield  by 
Crawford's  division,  and  in  the  fierce  struggle 
that  ensued  the  Confederates  captured  S500  of 
the  Nationals,  among  them  General  J.  Hayes. 
Yet  the  Nationals  clung  to  the  railroad ;  and, 
reinforcements  coming  up,  Hill  fled.  Warren 
recovered  the  ground  he  had  lost  and  intrenched. 
On  the  2l8t  the  Confederates  returned  and  as- 
sailed the  Nationals  with  a  cross-fire  of  thirty 
g^ms,  and  also  by  columns  of  infantry.  The  as- 
sailants were  soon  defeated,  with  a  loss  of  500 
prisoners.  The  whole  Confederate  loss  was  full 
1200  men.  One  of  Lee's  most  important  lines  of 
communication  was  now  permanently  wrested 
from  him. 

Welles,  Gideon,  was  bom  at  Glastonbury, 
Conn.,  in  July,  1802.  He  studied  law  under 
Judges  Williams  and  Ellsworth,  and  in  1826  be- 
came editor  and  a  proprietor  of  the  Hartford 
TmeSf  advocating  the  election  of  General  Jack- 


I  in  the  Navy  Department,  having  given  np  bis 
editorial  duties.  He  became  identified  with  the 
new  Repnblicau  party  in  1857,  and  was  chairman 
of  the  Connecticut  delegation  in  the  couvention 
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at  Chicago  that  nominated  Mr.  Lincoln  for  the 
Presidency,  who  in  1861  called  Mr.  Welles  to  his 

'  cabinet  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  in  which  ca- 

,  pacity  he  served  nntil  1869. 

Wentwortli,  Bennixo,  governor  of  New 
Hampshire  from  1741  to  1767,  was  bom  at  Ports- 
mouth, in  that  state,  July  24,  1696;  died  there, 

,  Oct.  14,  1770.     He  graduated  at  Harvard  Uni- 

I  versity  in  1715 ;  became  a  merchant,  a  represent- 
ative in  the  Assembly,  and  in  1734  a  councillor. 
He  began  making  grants  of  land  in  the  region 

I  of  Lake  Cham  plain  in  1747,  and  this  was  the 
origin  of  the  "New  Hampshire  Grants"  (which 
see).    Bennington,  Vt.,  was  named  in  his  honor. 

I  The  land  on  which  the  buildings  of  Dartmouth 
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son  to  the  Presidency.  He  served  in  the  Con- 
necticut Legislature  from  1S27  to  1835;  was 
comptroller,  and  from  1836  to  1841  postmaster, 
at  Hartford.    In  1846  he  was  chief  of  a  bureau 


College  were  erected  (five  hundred  acres)  was 
given  by  Governor  Wentworth.  The  ancient 
seat  of  the  Wentworths  is  yet  well  preserved  at 
Little  Harbor^  not  far  from  Portsmouth. 
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Wentworth,  Governor,  Fught  op.   On  the 
assumption  of  all  political  power  by  the  Provin- 1 
c|al  Congress  of  New  Hampshire,  Sir  John  Went- ' 
worth,  the  last  royal  governor,  seeing  his  power 
depart,  and  fearing  popular  indignation,  shut 
himself  up  in  the  fort  at  Portsmouth,  and  his 
house  was  pillaged  by  a  mob.     He  prorogued 
the  Assembly  (July,  1775),  retired  to  Boston,  and  | 
soon  afterwards  sailed  to  England.     He  was  a  | 
nephew  of  Governor  Benning  Wentworth,  who 
was  chief  magistrate  of  the  province  from  1741 
until  1767. 

Wentworth,  Sir  John,  LL.D.,  nephew  of 
Benning,  was  governor  of  New  Hampshire  from 
1767  to  1775.  He  was  born  at  Portsmouth,  in 
that  state,  Aug.  9, 1737 ;  died  at  Halifax,  N.  S., 
April  8, 1820.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity in  1755.  In  1766  he  was  sent  to  England 
as  agent  of  the  province,  when  the  Marquis  of 
Rockingham  procured  his  appointment  as  gov- 
ernor of  New  Hampshire.  He  was  also  appoint- 
ed surveyor  of  the  king's  woods,  which  was  a 
lucrative  office.  When  the  war  for  independence 
began  he  went  to  England,  and  remained  there 
until  1792,  when  he  was  made  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor of  Nova  Scotia. 

Werden,  Reed,  was  bom  in  Pennsylvania, 
Feb.  28, 1817.  He  entered  the  navy  as  midship- 
roan  in  1834  and  the  Naval  School  at  Philadel- 
phia in  1840,  and  served  in  the  war  against 
Mexico.  At  the  capture  of  Roanoke  Island 
(which  see)  he  commanded  the  steamer  Stars 
and  StripeSf  was  fleet-captain  in  the  East  Gulf 
Squadron  ft-ora  1864  to  1865,  and  commanded  the 
Powhatan  when  she  blockaded  the  Confederate 
'^ram''  Stonewall  in  the  harbor  of  Havana  until 
she  was  surrendered  to  the  Spanish  government. 

Wesley,  John,  founder  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  was  bom  at  Epworth,  Lincolnshire, 
June  17, 1703;  died  March  2, 1791.  He  was  ed- 
ucated at  Oxford  University,  and  ordained  dea- 
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con  in  1725.  In  1730  he  and  his  brother  Charles 
(a  poet  and  clergyman),  with  a  few  other  stu- 
dents, formed  a  society  on  principles  of  greater 


austerity  and  methodical  religions  life  than  then 
prevailed  in  the  university.  They  obtained  the 
name  of  Methodists,  and  Wesley  became  the 
leader  of  the  association.  In  1735  the  celebrated 
Whitefield  (which  see)  joined  the  society,  and 
he  and  Wesley  accompanied  Oglethorpe  to  Geor- 
gia to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  Indians.  He 
stayed  six  months  in  Georgia,  where  his  asceti- 
cism and  eccentricities  created  a  strong  preju- 
dice against  him,  and  on  his  return  to  England 
he  began  itinerant  preaching,  often  in  the  open 
air,  and  attracted  many  followers.  The  churches 
of  the  Establishment  were  closed  against  him, 
and  be  had  large  chapels  built  in  London,  Bris- 
tol, and  other  places;  and  he  and  Whitefield 
labored  in  unison  in  building  up  Methodism. 
Dififerences  in  doctrine  finally  separated  them, 
and  they  labored  separately  for  the  same  great 
end.  Wesley  travelled  almost  continually  over 
the  United  Kingdom  in  promoting  his  mission, 
and  was  the  most  successful  preacher  of  modem 
times. 

Wealeys,  The,  in  Georgia.  With  a  compa- 
ny of  Scotch  Highlanders,  who  settled  New  In- 
veruess,  Ga.,  John  and  Charles  Wesley  went  to 
that  colony  in  1736.  Through  the  arts  and  false- 
hoods of  two  women  Charles  fell  into  temporary 
disgrace.  Oglethorpe,  satisfied  with  his  expla- 
nation, sent  Charles  to  England  as  bearer  of 
despatches  to  the  trustees.  John  (afterwards 
the  founder  of  Methodism),  then  thirty -three 
years  of  age,  remained,  and  became  pastor  of 
the  church  at  Savannah.  He  was  a  strict  con- 
structionist of  the  rubrics  of  the  Prayer-book; 
for  he  had  not  then  begun  his  labors  as  the 
founder  of  a  new  sect.  His  zeal  and  exactions 
at  length  gave  o£fence,  and  he  soon  got  into 
other  trouble  by  becoming  the  lover  of  a  young 
woman,  who,  as  he  suggests  in  bis  journal,  made 
pretensions  to  great  piety  to  entrap  him.  By 
the  advice  of  friends  he  broke  the  engagement. 
She  immediately  married  another.  Becoming 
less  attentive  to  her  religions  duties,  Wesley, 
according  to  the  strict  mle  he  had  laid  down, 
after  several  public  reproofs,  which  she  resented, 
refused  to  admit  her  to  the  Lord's  Supper.  Her 
husband,  regarding  this  as  an  attack  upon  her 
religions  character,  claimed  damages  to  the 
amount  of  $5000.  The  grand -jury  found  two 
bills  against  Wesley,  charging  him  with  this 
and  eight  other  abuses  of  his  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority, and  also  of  speaking  and  writing  to  the 
woman  without  her  husband's  consent.  The 
quarrel  grew  hot,  and  finally,  by  advice  of  the 
Moravians,  ho  gave  notice  of  his  intention  to  go 
to  England  and  lay  the  matter  before  the  trus- 
tees. The  magistrates  demanded  a  bond  for  his 
appearance  to  answer  to  the  suit  against  him. 
He  refused  to  give  it,  and  they  forbade  his  de- 
parture. As  soon  as  evening  prayer  was  over 
he  fled  to  Charleston,  whence  he  returned  to 
England,  and  never  came  back  to  Georgia. 

Wesselflt  Henry  Walton,  was  bom  at  Litch- 
field,Conn.,  Feb.  20, 1809,  and  graduated  at  West 
Point  in  1833.  He  was  engaged  in  the  Seminole 
War  and  in  the  war  with  Mexico,  and  became 
brigadier  of  volunteers  in  the  spring  of  1862, 
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serving  in  the  campaign  on  the  Peninsula,  and 
was  wounded  at  Fair  Oaks,  He  was  distin- 
guished iu  services  on  the  coast  of  North  Caro- 
lina, and  was  iu  command  of  Plymouth  iu  186IJ- 
64,  where  he  was  made  a  prisoner  in  April,  1864. 
He  was  breveted  brigadier-general  of  the  United 
States  Army. 

West,  Benjamin,  painter,  was  bom  near 
Springfield,  Peiin.,  Oct.  10,  1738;  died  in  Lou- 
don. March  10, 1820.  His  parent*  were  Friends, 
or  Quakers.  He  served  as  a  private  soldier  un- 
der General  Forbes  a  short  time,  when,  having 
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displayed  a  decided  talent  for  art,  he  went  to 
Philadelphia  and  engaged  iu  portrait-painting. 
In  1760  he  visited  Italy,  and  afterwards  remain- 
ed some  time  in  France.  In  1763  be  went  to 
England,  and  there,  meeting  with  much  encour- 
agement in  the  practice  of  painting,  made  his 
permanent  residence.  He  became  a  favorite  of 
King  George  III.,  wa8  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Academy  at  its  foundation  in  1768,  and  in  1792 
succeeded  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  as  its  president. 
In  his  picture  of  the  "Death  of  General  Wolfe" 
he  first  departed  from  custom,  and  depicted  the 
characters  in  proper  costume ;  and  from  that 
time  forward  there  was  more  realism  iu  histori- 
cal painting.  West  receive<l  large  prices  for  his 
paintings.  For  his  "Christ  Healing  the  Sick" 
the  British  Institution  gave  him  $15,000.  One 
of  his  latest  works — "  Death  on  the  Pale  Horse" 
— is  in  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  Philadelphia. 

West  Florida  Taken  by  the  Spaniards. 
On  May  9, 1781,  Don  Gal vez,  Spanish  Governor  of 
Louisiana,  with  a  competent  force,  took  posses- 
sion of  Pensacola,  capturing  or  driving  away  the 
British  there,  and  soon  afterwards  he  complet- 
ed the  conquest  of  the  whole  of  West  Florida. 

West  Indies.  It  being  the  prevailing  opin- 
ion that  the  lands  discovered  by  Columbus  were  a 
part  of  India,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  by  the  ad- 
vice of  the  navigator,  called  them  West  ludies. 

West  Point  Military  Academy.  The  ne- 
cessity of  a  military  acjulemy  was  felt  ^nd  ex- 
pressed at  the  beginning  of  the  war  for  inde- 


pendence. Early  iu  the  autumn  of  1776  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  by  the  ContiueutAl  Con- 
gress to  inquire  into  the  condition  and  wants 
of  the  army.  Among  other  resolutions,  the  com- 
mittee in  their  rei>ort  submitted  the  foUowiug : 
"  liesolredy  That  the  Boaixi  of  War  be  directed 
to  prepare  a  Continental  laboratory  and  a  mili- 
tary academy,  and  provide  the  same  with  proper 
officers."  Colonel  Henry  Knox,  then  in  command 
of  the  artillery,  submitted  "  Hint«  for  the  Im- 
provement of  the  Artillery  of  the  United  SUtes." 
These  were  submittal  to  the  Congress,  and  on 
Oct.  1,  1776,  that  body  appointed  a  committee 
of  five  to  prepare  and  bring  in  a  plan  for  a  mil- 
itary academy.  This  committee  never  reiwrt- 
ed,  and  nothing  more  was  done  concerning  such 
an  institution  until  the  close  of  the  contest. 
On  the  return  of  peace  (178:?),  plans  for  a  peace 
establishment  for  the  army  were  laid  before 
Congi-ess.  General  Huntington,  of  Connecti- 
cut, suggested  We«t  Point,  iu  the  Hudson  High- 
lands, as  an  eligible  spot  for  a  safe  deposit  of 
military  articles,  and  where,  "with  a  small  ad- 
ditional exi>ense,an  academy  might  be  institnt- 
ed  for  instruction  in  all  the  branches  of  the  mil- 
itary art."  Timothy  Pickering,  then  quarter- 
master-general, made  some  elaborate  sugges- 
tions, at  the  request  of  Washington,  concen»ing 
the  organization  of  a  military  academy  at  West 
Point.  The  matter  slumbered  until  1793,  when 
President  Washington,  iu  his  annual  meiisage 
(Dec.  3),  suggested  the  propriety  of  establishing 
an  institution  for  military  education.  The  sub- 
ject had  been  discussed  in  the  cabinet.  Jeffer- 
son alone  opposed  the  measure  as  unconstitn- 
tional.  Congress,  by  act  (May  7, 1794),  provided 
for  a  corps  of  artillerists  and  engineers,  to  con- 
sist of  four  battalions,  to  each  of  which  eight 
cadets  were  to  be  attached ;  and  made  it  ihe 
duty  of  the  Secretary  of  War  to  procure,  at  the 
public  expense,  tlie  necessary  books, instrument*, 
and  apparatus  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the 
corps.  In  his  last  annual  message  (December, 
179()),  Washington  again  recommended  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  military  academy.  "  However 
pacific,"  ho  said, "  the  general  policy  of  a  nation 
may  be,  it  ought  never  to  be  without  an  ade- 
quate stock  of  military  knowledge  for  emergen- 
cies." In  1798  Congress  authorized  the  raising 
of  an  additional  regiment  of  artillerists  and 
engineers,  and  increaaetl  the  number  of  cadets 
from  forty -eight  to  fifty -six.  Provision  was 
made  for  books  and  instruments,  and  the  Presi- 
dent was  empowered  to  appoint  four  teachers 
of  the  arts  and  sciences  necessary  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  corps;  but  no  provision  had 
yet  been  made  for  the  collection  of  the  corps  at 
any  one  point,  or  for  the  erection  of  buildings 
suitable  for  the  purpose.  It  was  soon  perceived 
that  something  more  must  be  done  for  imparting 
systematic  military  instruction.  Mr.  McHenry, 
Secn^tary  of  War,  reported  (January,  1800)  in  fa- 
vor of  some  permanent  location  for  such  an  acad- 
emy. Finally  an  act  was  passed  (March  16, 
1801)  making  the  artillerists  and  engineers  dis- 
tinct corps.  To  the  former  forty  cadets  were 
attached,  and  to  the  latter  ien  cadets.  Provi- 
sion was  made  for  their  being  stationed  at  West 
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Point,  and  that  the  corps  should  "constitate  a 
military  academy."  The  senior  engineer  officer 
present  vras  constituted  superintendent  of  the 
academy.  In  February,  1803,  the  President  was 
empowered  to  employ  one  teacher  of  the  French 
language  and  one  teacher  of  drawing.  The 
scale  on  which  the  Academy  at  West  Point  was 
established  becoming  too  limited,  President  Jef- 
ferson called  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the 
matter.  Early  in  1808  Madison  also  called  the 
attention  of  Congress  to  the  subject,  and  an  act 
was  passed  (April  27,  1812)  for  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point. 
By  that  act  it  was  provided  that,  in  addition 
to  tlie  teachers  of  French  and  drawing,  thei-e 
shonld  be  a  professor  of  natural  and  experi- 
mental philosophy,  of  mathematics,  and  of  engi- 
neering, with  an  assistant  for  each.  Provision 
was  also  made  for  a  chaplain,  who  was  requireil 
to  officiate  as  professor  of  geography,  ethics,  and 
history.  The  number  of  cadets  was  limited  to 
two  hundred  and  sixty.  Thus  the  broad  basis 
of  the  Military  Academy  as  it  exists  to-day  was 
laid.  After  the  second  war  for  independence 
(1812-15)  the  Pi'esident  recommended  an  en- 
largement of  the  institution  and  the  establish- 
ment of  '*  others  in  sections  of  the  Union.'' 
Some  measures  were  proposed  looking  to  the 
founding  of  other  military  academies  in  the 
United  States,  but  nothing  of  that  kind  was 
done.  The  first  commander,  or  superintendent, 
of  the  acaileniy  was  Mnjor  Jonathan  Williams 
(April,  1802),  assisted  by  Captain  W.  A.  Barron. 
A  general  order,  Sept.  4,  1816,  iirescribed  the 
nnifprm  of  the  cadets — the  same  as  now  worn, 
excepting  the  displacement  of  the  hat  and  cock- 
ade by  a  fatigue-cap.  It  was  not  until  1818  that 
the  academy  was  placed  upon  a  system  of  regu- 
larity and  efficiency.  This  was  brought  about, 
in  a  great  degree,  by  the  skill  and  labor  of  Ma- 
jor Sylvanus  Thayer,  who  had  served  with  dis- 
tinction in  the  late  war,  and  was  made  superin- 
tendent July  28, 1817. 

West  Point  Military  Academy,  Board  of 
Visitors  at.  This  board  is  appointed  every 
year  to  review  the  studies  of  the  cadets ;  pro- 
nounce upon  their  standing  in  the  institntion; 
observe  the  condition  of  the  academy;  recom- 
mend improvements  in  the  methods  of  study 
and  in  the  material  condition  of  the  institution, 
etc.  In  a  word,  it  is  essentially  a  boanl  of  in- 
spection, which  reports  the  results  of  its  labors 
to  the  government.  This  board  is  composed  of 
twelve  members,  t»f  whom  seven  are  appointed 
by  the  President,  two  by  the  Senate,  and  three 
by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

West  Virginia.     In  the  Virginia  Secession 
Convention  the  members  from  the  western  or 
mountainous  districts  were  nearly  all  Unionists. 
Before  the  adjournment  of  that  convention  the 
inhabitants  of  the  mountain  region  ha<l  met 
at  various  places  to  consult  upon  public  af-  i 
fairs.     At  the  first  of  these,  at  Chickahominy, ' 
April  22,  1861,  John  S.  Carlile,  a  member  of  the  ! 
convention,  offered  a  series  of  resolutions  calling  < 
an  assembly  of  delegates  of  the  people  at  Wheel- 
ing, on  May  13.    They  were  adopted.    Meetings  [ 


were  held  elsewhere.  At  a  meeting  at  King- 
wood,  in  Preston  County  (May  4),  it  was  de- 
clared that  the  separation  of  western  from 
eastern  Virginia  was  essential  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  their  liberties.  Tbey  also  resolved  to 
so  far  defy  the  insurgent  rulers  of  the  state  as 
to  elect  a  representative  in  the  national  Con- 
gress. Similar  sentiments  were  expressed  at 
other  meetings.  The  convention  of  delegates 
met  at  Wheeling  on  the  appointed  day.  A 
large  number  of  counties  were  represented  by 
almost  four  hundred  delegates.  The  chief  top- 
ic discussed  in  the  convention  was  the  division 
of  the  state  and  the  formation  of  a  new  one, 
composed  of  fhe  forty  or  fifty  counties  of  the 
mountain  region,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
owned  very  few  slaves,  and  were  enterprising 
and  thrifty.  These  counties  were  controlled 
by,  and  for  the  interests  of,  the  great  slave- 
holding  region  in  eastern  Virginia.  There  was 
remarkable  unanimity  of  sentiment  in  the  con- 
vention against  longer  submitting  to  this  con- 
trol, and  in  love  for  the  Union.  The  convention 
was  too  informal  to  take  action  on  the  momen- 
tous question  of  the  dismemberment  of  the 
state.  By  resolution,  it  condemned  the  Ordi- 
nance of  Secession  and  called  a  provisional  con- 
vention to  assemble  at  the  same  place  on  the 
11th  of  June  following,  if  the  obnoxious  Ordi- 
nance of  Secession  should  be  ratified  by  the  peo- 
ple. A  central  committee  was  appointed,  who 
issued  (May  22)  an  address  to  the  people  of 
northwestern  Virginia.  The  Secessionists  were 
thoroughly  alanned  by  these  proceedings.  Ex- 
pecting an  armed  revolt  in  that  section,  the 
governor  (Letcher)  sent  onlers  to  a  military 
commander  of  state  troops  at  Graft<m  to  seize 
arms  at  Wheeling,  ann  such  men  as  might  rally 
to  his  camp,  and  cut  off  telegraphic  communi- 
cation between  Wheeling  and  Washington.  He 
was  ordered  to  destroy  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad  if  troops  from  Ohio  or  Pennsylvania 
should  attempt  to  pass  over  it.  The  conven- 
tion met  June  11,  with  Arthur  J.  Boreman  pres- 
ident. A  committee  was  appointed  to  draw  up 
a  Bill  of  Rights.  All  allegiance  to  the  South- 
ern Confederacy  was  totally  denied,  and  it  was 
declared  that  all  officers  in  Virginia  who  ad- 
hered to  it  were  snsitendecl  and  their  offices  va- 
cated. They  condemned  the  Ordinance  of  Se- 
cession, and  called  upon  all  citizens  who  had 
taken  up  arms  for  the  Confederacy  to  lay  them 
down.  Measures  were  adopted  for  a  provision- 
al government  and  for  the  election  of  officers 
for  k  pericHl  of  six  months.  This  was  not  se- 
cession from  Virginia,  but  purely  revolutionary. 
On  June  17  a  declaration  of  independence  of 
the  old  government  of  Virginia  was  adopted, 
and  was  signed  by  tlie  fifty-six  members  pres- 
ent. On  the  20th  there  was  a  unanimous  vote 
in  favor  of  the  separation  of  western  from  east- 
em  Virginia,  and  on  that  day  the  provisional 
government  was  organized  by  the  appointment 
of  Francis  H.  Pierpont,  of  Marion  County,  gov- 
ernor ;  Daniel  Polaley,  of  Mason  County,  lieu- 
tenant-governor;  and  an  executive  council  of 
five  members.  The  governor  immediately  noti- 
fied the  President  of  the  United  States  of  insure 
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rection  in  western  Virginia,  and  asked  aid  to  j 
suppress  it.  He  raised  $12,000  for  the  pnblic 
use,  pledging  his  own  private  fortune  for  the 
amount.  A  Legislature  was  elected  and  met  at 
Wlieeling  on  the  1st  of  July,  and  John  8.  Car- 
lile  and  Waitman  G.  Willie  were  chosen  to  rep- 
resent the  "  restored  commonwealth*'  in  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States.  The  convention  reas- 
sembled on  Aug.  20,  and  passed  an  ordinance  for 
a  new  state,  which  was  submitted  to  the  people, 
and  by  them  ratified.  At  a  session  of  the  con- 
vention on  Nov.  27,  the  name  of  West  Virginia 
was  given  to  the  new  state.  A  new  constitu- 
tion was  framed,  which  the  people  ratified  on 
May  3, 1862.  On  the 
same  day  the  Legis- 
lature approved  all 
of  the  proceeding 
in  the  matter,  and 
established  a  new 
commonwealth.  On 
June  3,  1862,  West 
Virginia  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union 
as  a  state,  by  act  of 
Congress,  which  was 
approved  by  the 
President,  Dec.  31, 
1862.  A  state  seal,  with  an  appropriate  device, 
was  adopted,  inscribed, "  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. MoNTANi  Semper  Liberi  "  (  moun- 
taineers are  always  free),  and  the  new  common- 
wealth took  its  place  as  the  thirty-fifth  state 
of  the  Union,  covering  an  area  of  23,000  square 
miles  and  having  a  population  of  393,234. 

Western  Boundaries  of  the  Unslish- Amer- 
ican Colonies.  The  narrow-minded  Hillsbor- 
ough, Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  wish- 
ing, if  possible,  to  blot  out  the  settlements  west 
of  the  Appalachian  chain  of  mount-ains,  and  to 
extend  an  unbroken  line  of  Indian  frontier  from 
Georgia  to  Canada,  had  issued  repeated  instruc- 
tions to  that  effect,  in  order  to  make  an  impass- 
able obstruction  to  emigration  westward.  These 
instructions  were  renewed  with  emphasis  in  1768, 
when  John  Stuart,  an  agent  faithful  to  his  trust, 
had  alrea<ly  carried  the  frontier  line  to  the  north- 
ern limit  of  North  Carolina.  He  was  now  or- 
dered to  continue  it  to  the  Ohio,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Kanawha.  By  such  a  line  all  Kentucky, 
as  well  as  the  entire  territory  northwest  of  the 
Ohio,  would  be  severed  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
Virginia  and  confirmed  to  the  barbarians  by 
treaties.  Virginiastrenuously  opposed  this  meas- 
ure ;  and,  to  thwart  the  negotiations  of  Stuart 
with  the  Indians,  sent  Thomas  Walker  as  her 
commissioner  to  the  congress  of  the  Six  N.ations 
held  at  Fort  Stanwix  (which  see)  late  in  the 
autumn  of  1768.  There  about  three  thousand 
Indians  were  present,  who  were  loaded  with 
generous  gifts.  They  complied  with  the  wishes 
of  the  several  agents  present,  and  the  western 
boundary-line  was  established  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Kanawha  to  meet  Stuart's  line  on  the  south. 
From  the  Kanawha  northward  it  followed  the 
Ohio  and  Alleghany  rivers,  a  branch  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna, and  so  on  to  the  junction  of  Canada 
and  Wood  creeks,  tributaries  of  the  Mohawk 


River.  Thus  the  Indian  frontier  was  defined  all 
the  way  from  Florida  almost  to  Lake  Ontario ; 
but  Sir  William  Johnson,  pretending  to  recog- 
nize a  right  of  the  Six  Nations  to  a  larger  part 
of  Kentucky,  caused  the  line  to  be  continued 
down  the  Ohio  to  the  month  of  the  Tennessee 
River,  which  strc^am  was  made  to  constitute  the 
western  boundary  of  Virginia. 

Western  Company,  The.  John  Law  was 
the  successor  of  Crozat  in  a  commercial  scheme 
in  Louisiana.  (See  Crozat  and  Louitiana,)  He 
formed  a  company  under  the  sanction  of  the  Re- 
gent of  France  (August,  1717),  and  it  was  called 
the  Western  Company.  The  grants  made  to  it 
were  for  twenty-five  years,  and  the  sovereignty 
of  all  Louisiana  —  an  undefined  region  —  was 
given  to  the  company.  The  sole  conditions 
were  homage  to  the  French  monarch  and  a  gold 
crown  at  the  beginning  of  every  reign.  With  a 
capital  of  40,000,000  livres,  Law  and  his  associ- 
ates entered  upon  a  great  scheme  of  commerce 
and  colonization.  Armed  vessels  bearing  troops 
and  colonists  were  soon  seen  upon  the  ocean. 
Law  appointed  Bienville  governor  of  the  do- 
main, and  he  selected  the  site  of  New  Orleans 
for  its  capital,  where,  in  February,  1718,  he  left 
fifty  persons  to  clear  the  ground  and  to  build. 
Great  prosperity  was  promised.  The  shares  of 
the  company  rose  in  value,  and  in  May,  1719, 
Law  obtained  from  the  regent  power  to  join 
with  it  the  French  East  India  Company,  having 
the  exclusive  right  of  trading  beyond  the  Cape 
of  Oood  Hope.  Then  the  name  of  the  associa- 
tion was  changed  to  "The  Indian  Company," 
and  it  was  authorized  to  issue  50,000  new  shares. 
It  made  concessions  of  land  to  private  adventure 
ers  under  the  control  of  the  company,  and  these 
sent  out  settlers.  New  establishmenta  for  trade 
were  opened  on  ttie  Mississippi,  the  Red,  and 
the  Missouri  rivers,  and  these  plantations  proved 
to  be  permanent  ones.  Success  caused  Law  to 
venture  upon  the  gigantic  scheme  of  paying  off 
a  large  portion  of  the  public  debt  of  France 
through  the  operations  of  the  company.  It  was 
proposed  to  take  up,  by  the  issue  of  company 
stock,  government  stock  to  the  amount  of  1,500,- 
000,000  livres,  in  exchange  for  the  privilege  of 
collecting  the  revenues  of  the  kingdom.  The 
new  shares  were  sought  for  by  the  French  peo- 
ple with  such  avidity  that  300,000  new  shares 
were  applied  for  when  there  were  but  50,000  to 
distribute.  The  enlargement  of  currency  and 
universal  confidence  in  Law  ma<le  every  form 
of  industry  pro8i>erous.  But  the  attempt  of  a 
company  of  directors  in  Paris  to  manage  a  colo- 
ny in  America,  the  dishonesty  of  agents,  the  re- 
liance for  profit  on  mines  that  were  never  ftumd 
and  upon  tobacco  that  was  never  cultivated,  to- 
gether with  the  wild  spirit  of  speculation  that 
convulsed  all  France  and  made  it  a  nation  of 
lunatics,  soon  bronght  the  operations  of  the 
company  to  an  end.  Shares  had  risen  from 
the  par  value  of  500  livres  t<o  5000  livres.  When 
the  purchasers  at  the  latter  rate  began  to  buy 
something  else  besides  shares  the  boudn  qnick- 
ly  fell.  Depreciation  was  rapid,  and  wide- 
spread ruin  was  the  consequence.  (See  Lart^% 
Bubble,) 
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Western  Department,  The,  was  created  July 
6, 1861,  aud  General  John  0.  Fremont  was  ap- 
pointed the  commander  of  it.  It  comprised  the 
state  of  Illiuois  and  the  states  and  territories 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River  aud  east  of  the 
^  Rocky  Mountains,  iucludiug  New  Mexico.  Head- 
quarters, St.  Louis. 

Western  Frontierflk  Thb  French  on  the. 
The  movements  of  the  English  towards  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Ohio  (see  Ohio  Land  Company)  deter- 
mined the  French  to  strengthen  their  power  in 
that  region.  They  enlarged  and  made  stronger 
their  trading -post  on  the  Niagara;  obtained 
leave  to  build  a  fort  in  the  Mohawk  country ; 
built  strong  vessels  for  Lake  Ontario  at  Fronte- 
nac  (now  Kingston);  established  friendly  rela- 
tions with  the  Delawares  and  Shawnoese,  who 
had  been  driven  from  Pennsylvania  by  the  press- 
ure of  advancing  settlements;  and,  under  the 
instructions  of  the  Marquis  Duquesne,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Joncaire  (or  Jonquiere),  as  governor 
of  Canada,  made  vigorous  preparations  for  the 
defence  of  French  dominion  west  of  the  Alle- 
ghany Mountains.  They  burned  the  Miami  vil- 
lage at  Sandusky  because  they  would  trade  with 
the  English,  and  seized  the  persons  and  property 
of  the  white  traders.  Early  the  next  year  (1753) 
twelve  hundred  men  from  Montreal  bnilt  a  fort 
at  Presqne  Isle  (now  Erie),  on  the  southern 
shores  of  Lake  Erie,  whence  they  crossed  the 
tributaries  of  the  Ohio  and  established  military 
posts  at  Le  Bcsuf,  on  the  Venango  (French 
Creek),  nowthe  village  ofWaterford,  audanother 
at  Venango,  at  the  Junction  of  French  Creek  and 
the  Alleghany  River,  now  the  village  of  Frank- 
lin. These  facts  having  been  reported  to  the 
Board  of  Trade,  that  body  implored  the  king  to 
cause  orders  to  be  issued  to  the  governors  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  to  repel  force  by 
force  whenever  the  French  were  found  within 
the  undoubted  limits  of  their  provinces. 

Western  LandSt  Dispobition  of.  There  was 
a  "lion  in  the  way"  of  the  ratification  of  the 
Articles  of  Confederation  (which  see) — namely, 
the  vexed  question  of  the  Western  lands,  within 
vague  or  undefined  boundaries  of  states.  The 
boundaries  of  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  Mary- 
land— six  of  the  thirteen — had  boundaries  exact- 
ly defined.  These  were  "  non-claimant  states." 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Virginia,  and  the 
Carolinas  extended,  under  their  charters,  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  or  to  the  Mississippi  River  since 
that  had  been  established  ( 1763 )  as  the  west- 
ern boundary  of  British  possessions  in  America. 
Georgia  also  claimed  jurisdiction  to  the  Missis- 
sippi ;  so,  also,  did  New  York,  under  color  of  cer- 
tain alleged  acknowledgments  of  her  jurisdic- 
tion made  during  colonial  times  by  the  Six  Na- 
tions, the  conquerors,  it  wos  pretended,  of  the 
whole  Western  country  between  and  including 
the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Cumberland  Mountains 
below  the  Ohio  River.  These  were  "  claimant 
states."  As  all  that  vast  territory  was  to  be 
wrested  from  Great  Britain  by  joint  efforts,  it 
was  claimed  that  it  ought  to  be  joint  property. 
The  "claimant  states"  expected  great  revenues 


from  these  Western  lands  that  would  pay  their 
debts,  aud  they  strenuously  adhered  to  their 
rights ;  while  the  landless,  or  "  non-claimant, 
states  "  regarded  with  jealousy  the  prospect  of 
the  overflowing  treasuries  of  their  neighbors. 
The  claimant  states  secured  the  insertion  of  a 
provision  in  the  Articles  of  Confederation  (which 
see)  that  no  state  should  be  deprived  of  terri- 
tory for  the  .benefit  of  the  United  States.  All 
the  non-claimant  states  excepting  Maryland  re- 
luctantly consented  to  this  provision ;  the  lat- 
ter steadily  refused  to  sign  the  articles  while 
that  provision  was  retained.  New  York  led  the 
way  towards  reconciliation  by  giving  a  dis- 
cretionary power  to  her  delegates  in  Congress 
(February,  1780)  to  cede  to  the  Union  that  por- 
tion of  her  claim  west  of  a  north  and  south  line 
drawn  through  the  western  extremity  of  Lake 
Ontai*io.  The  other  claimant  states  were  urged 
by  the  Congress  to  follow  this  example,  under  a 
guarantee  (Sept.  6, 1780)  that  the  lands  so  ceded 
should  l>e  disposed  of  for  the  common  benefit, 
and,  as  they  became  peopled,  should  be  formed 
into  republican  states  to  be  admitted  into  the 
Union  as  peers  of  the  others.  Connecticut  of- 
fered (Oct.  10, 1780)  to  cede  her  claims  to  the  re- 
gion west  of  Pennsylvania,  excepting  a  broad 
tract  south  of  Lake  Erie,  immediately  adjoining 
Pennsylvania.  This  was  afterwards  known  as 
the  Connecticut  Reserve.  Virginia  ceded  to  the 
United  States  (Dec.  31, 1780)  all  claim  to  the  ter- 
ritory northwest  of  the  Ohio,  provided  that  state 
should  be  guaranteed  the  right  to  the  remain- 
ing territory  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  north 
of  30°  30'  north  latitude.  The  New  York  del- 
egates executed  a  deed  to  the  United  States 
(March  1, 1781)  of  the  territory  west  of  the  line 
before  mentioned;  aud  on  the  same  day  the 
delegates  from  Maryland,  authorized  by  the  As- 
sembly immediat«ly  after  the  Virginia  cession, 
sigued  the  Articles  of  Confederation.  This  com- 
pleted the  ratification  of  that  fundamental  law 
of  the  Union,  and  henceforth  it  was  the  supreme 
constitution  until  superseded  by  another  and  a 
better  oue. 

Western  Reserve  (Connecticut),  Omo. 
Connecticut  claimed,  by  the  tenns  of  its  royal 
charter,  its  title  to  lands  west  of  it  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean ;  but  on  Dec.  31, 1781,  that  state  ceded  to 
the  United  States  all  soil  so  claimed,  excepting 
a  large  tract  now  containing  several  counties  in 
northwestern  Ohio.  This  became  known  as  the 
Connecticut  Western  Reserve.  It  was  ceded  to 
the  United  States  May  30,  1801,  but  its  title  is 
perpetuated  in  the  names  of  institutions  in  that 
region.  The  fine  city  of  Cleveland,  on  Lake 
£rie,  is  within  its  domain.  The  tract  contained 
3,666,921  acres. 

Western  Reserve,  Troops  from  the.  Dnr- 
ing  the  autumn  of  1812,  while  Harrison  was 
making  his  way  northward,  northwestern  Ohio, 
and  especially  the  Western  Reserve  (which  see), 
was  alive  with  excitement.  General  Wads- 
worth,  part  owner  of  the  reserve,  and  com- 
mander of  the  four  divisions  of  the  Ohio  mili- 
tia, was  active  and  efficient  in  promoting  meas- 
ures for  the  defence  of  the  frontier.     He  had 
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been  an  active  soldier  of  the  Revolution,  and 
he  entered  upon  his  new  duties  with  great  en- 
ergy, although  sixty-five  years  of  age,  having 
for  bis  aides-de-camp  the  late  Elisba  Whittle- 
sey, of  Cantield,  O.,  and  the  late  Benjamin  Tap- 
pen,  of  Steubenville,  O.  When  iutelligence  of 
the  surrender  of  Hull  reache<l  General  Wads- 
worth  at  Canfield,  and  the  alarm  couceming 
the  imminence  of  invasiim  stirred  the  people, 
he  issued  orders  to  the  brigadiers  of  his  di- 
vision to  muster  the  militia.  They  gathered 
with  great  alacrity,  and  marched  in  large  num- 
bers towanls  the  frontier.  At  Cleveland  they 
met  some  of  Hull's  paroled  soldiers,  who  ha<l 
Just  landed,  and  whose  stories  increased  the 
panic,  and  families  along  the  lake  fled  east  want 
or  towards  the  Ohio  River.  From  Cleveland 
Wadsworth  sent  word  to  the  War  Department 
that  he  hail  cnlled  out  three  thousand  men  of 
his  division ;  but  they  were  destitute  of  equip- 
ments, and  he  asked  for  a  supply.  Without 
waiting  fur  a  i-eply  (the  exigency  was  great), 
he  appointed  commissioners  of  supply,  and  gave 
receipts  in  the  name  of  the  government.  His 
course  was  sanctioned  by  the  department.  He 
was  joined,  Aug.  26,  by  a  large  body  of  troops 
under  General  Simon  Perkins.  He  sent  Per- 
kins forward,  and  very  soon  these  hanly  men 
of  the  Reserve  and  it<s  vicinity  opened  a  road, 
with  great  labor,  to  the  rapids  of  the  Mauntee 
for  the  fiurile  transportation  of  troops  nnd  suiv 
plies  to  Harrison's  Army  of  the  Northwest. 
Tins  was  a  great  public  service. 

Western  Statea^  Movements  in  the  (1861). 
Ohio  took  measures  for  the  defence  of  the  Union 
very  early.  The  Legislature  pledged  (Jan.  14, 
1861)  the  entire  resources  of  the  state  for  that 
purpose.  Tliat  pledge  was  reiterated  two 
months  later,  when,  on  the  day  Fort  Sumter 
was  attacked  (April  12),  an  act  f(»r  the  enrol- 
ment of  the  militia  of  the  state  was  passed  and 
provision  made  for  mustering  troops  into  the 
service  of  the  United  States.  At  the  end  of 
the  twenty  days  allowed  by  the  President  (see 
President  Lincoln*8  First  Call  for  Troops)  a  stir- 
ring order  was  sent  forth  by  the  adjutant^gen- 
eral  of  the  state  (H.  B.  Carringtou)  for  the  or- 
ganization of  100,000  men  as  a  reserve  force. 
The  people  contributed  freely  of  their  means 
for  littiug-out  troops  and  providing  for  their 
families.  Captain  George  B.  McClellan  (then 
in  the  Civil  Service)  was  commissioned  a  major- 
general  and  made  commander  of  all  the  Ohio 
forces,  and  camps  for  rendezvous  and  military 
instruction  were  fonned.  So  Ohio  prepared  for 
a  great  war. — Indiana  moved  as  promptly  and 
vigorously.  The  vigilant  governor,  Morton,  per- 
ceived a  heavy  storm  approaching.  All  the 
means  at  command  for  arming  his  state  militia 
when  the  President  called  for  troops  were  five 
thousand  second-class  nniskets  which  he  had 
procured  from  Washington.  The  militia  were 
unorganized,  and  there  was  no  adjutant -gen- 
eral. There  was  at  that  time  an  energetic 
young  lawyer  (Lewis  Wallace)  residing  at 
Crawfordsville  who  had  served  in  the  army  in 
Mexico  at  the  age  of  nineteen  years  and  pos- 
sessed military  spirit  and  genius.     The  govern- 


or called  him  to  his  aid.    He  promptly  respond- 
ed in  person  (April  16).     "I  want  to  appoint 
yon  a<ljutant-general  of  the  state,''  said  the  gov- 
ernor.    "  The  President  has  called  for  six  regi- 
ments to  put  down  a  rising  rebellion,  and  I  want 
yon  to  assist  me."    Wallace  inquired  for  the  of- 
fice of  the  adjutant-general,  for  the  books,  and 
the  law  defining  the  duties.    **  There  are  none,'' 
replied  the  governor.     ^'Yonr  immediate  busi- 
ness is  the  raising  of  six  regiments."     "  Have 
you  objections  to  giving  me  one  of  them  after 
they  are  raised  f  asked  Wallace.     ''  You  shall 
have  one  of  them,"  was  the  answer.     Such  was 
the  unpi-epnred  condition  for  the  exigency  of  a 
state  which  afterwards  sent  200,000  troops  to 
'•  the  field.     Three  days  after  the  above  conver- 
!  sation  Wallace  reported  the  sixty  companies  for 
I  the  six  regiments  complete  ancl  in  Camp  Mor- 
ton, adjoining  Indianaitolis.     He  reported,  in 
I  addition,  more  than  eighty  companies  organized 
!  and  ready  to  move.     Within  the  next  twenty- 
-  four  hours  Wallace  had  organizeil  his  own  regi- 
■  moiit — Eleventh  Regiment  Indiana  Volunt«*ers 
'  C Zouaves) —ready  for  marching  orders.     With- 
in four  days  after  the  President's  call  for  75,000 
troops,  more   than   10,000  Indiauians   were  in 
camp. — Illinois^  under  the  vigorous  leadership 
of  Governor  Yates,  was  early  upon  the  war- 
path.     On    receiving  the  Piicsideut's  call  for 
troops,  the  governor  issued  a  stirring  apfieal  to 
the  people;  and  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours 
afterwards  4000  men  reported  theniHclves  ready 
and  anxious  for  service.    By  the  20th  the  qnota 
of  the  state  (six  regiments)  was  more  than  filled. 
Of  these,  2000  were  sent  to  Cairo,  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers,  a  place 
of  great  strategic  importance  during  the  war 
that  ensued.     The  state  lost  an  ahle  represent- 
ative and  advocate  for  suppressing  the  rising 
rebellion  hy  the  ileath  of  Senator  Douglas  (Jan. 
3),  whose  last  coherent  utterances  were  exhor- 
'  tat  ions  to  his  children  and  his  countrymen  to 
'  stand  by  the  Constitution  and  the  government. 
The  Legislature  of  Illinois  appropriated  $3,000,- 
000  for  war  purposes,  organized  its  militia,  and 
sent    thousands   to   the   field.  —  Michigan   was 
i  equally  aroused  by  the  call  of  the  President, 
who  asked  for  only  one  regiment  from  that 
state.      Within  ten  days  five  regiments  were 
^  ready  for  the   field  and   more  were  forming. 
Governor  Blair  called  the  Legislature  together 
(May  7),  when  liberal  appropriations  were  made 
for  war  purposes.     The  Legislature  of  Wiscon- 
'  sin,  under  the  lead  of  Governor  Randall,  was 
I  equally  liheral.     And  the.se  patriotic  examples 
'  in  fnrnishing  men  and  money  for  the  war  were 
'  followed  hy  Minnesota  and  Iowa.      Before  the 
close  of  1 1:^6 1  Minnesota  sent  more  soldiers  to  the 
field  than  its  entire  population  numbered  eleven 
years  before. 

'Western  Virginia,  Early  Military  Events 
IN  (1861).  Governor  Letcher  had  concentrated 
troops  at  Grafton,  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
'  Railway,  under  Colonel  Porterfield.  A  camp  of 
Ohio  volunteers  had  assemhled  opposite  Wheel- 
ing. George  B.  McClellan  was  commissioned  a 
brigadier- general  of  volnnteers  and  assigned 
to  the  Department  of  the  Ohio,  which  included 
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western  Virginia  and  Indiana.  A  regiment  of 
loyal  Virginians  had  been  formed  at  Wheeling, 
and  B.  F.  Kelley,  a  native  of  New  Hampshire,  and 
once  a  resident  of  Wheeling,  was  invited  to  be 
its  leader.  It  rendezvoused  at  the  camp  of  the 
volunteers.  Having  visited  Indianapolis  and 
assured  the  assembled  troops  there  that  they 
would  soon  be  called  npon  to  tight  for  their 
country,  McClellau  issned  an  address  (May  26, 
1861)  to  the  Union  citizens  of  western  Virginia; 
and  then,  in  obedience  to  orders,  he  proceeded 
with  volunteers — Kelley*s  regiment  and  other 
Virginians — ^to  attempt  to  drive  the  Confeder- 
ate forces  out  of  that  region  and  advance  on 
Harper's  Ferry.  He  assured  the  people  that 
the  Ohio  and  Indiana  troops  under  him  should 
respect  their  rights.  To  his  soldiers  he  said, 
**  Your  mission  is  to  cross  the  frontier,  to  pro- 
tect the  majesty  of  the  law,  and  secure  our 
brethren  from  the  grasp  of  armed  traitors." 
Immediately  afterwards  Kelley  and  his  regiment 
crossed  over  to  Wheeling  and  marched  on  Graf- 
ton. Porterfield  fled  iu  alarm,  with  about  fif- 
teen hundred  followers  (one  third  cavalry),  and 
took  post  at  Philippi,  about  sixteen  miles  dis- 
tant. The  Ohio  and  Indiana  troops  followed 
Kelley,  and  were  nearly  all  near  Grafton  on  June 
2.  Tliere  the  whole  Union  force  was  divided 
into  two  columns — one  under  Kelley,  the  other 
nnder  Colonel  E.  Dum<mt,  of  Indiana.  These 
marched  upon  Philippi  by  different  routes,  over 
rugged  hills.  Kelley  and  Porterfield  had  a  se- 
vere skirmish  at  Philippi.  The  insurgents,  at- 
tacked by  the  other  column,  were  already  flying 
in  confusion.  The  Union  troops  captured  Pgrter- 
tiekVd  official  papero,  baggage,  and  arms.  Colo- 
nel Kelley  was  severely  wounded,  and  Colonel 
Dumont  assumed  the  command  of  the  combined 
columns.  They  retired  to  Grafton,  where  for  a 
while  the  headquarters  of  the  National  troops 
in  northwestern  Virginia  were  established.  So 
the  Civil  War  was  l^egun  in  western  Virginia. 

'Western  Virginia,  Servicks  of  National 
Troops  in.  After  the  dispersion  of  Garnett's 
forces  in  western  Virginia  (see  liich  Mountain, 
Baltic  off  and  Canicksfordy  Battle  at),  events 
seemed  to  prophesy  that  the  war  was  ended  in 
that  region.  General  Cox  had  been  successful 
in  driving  ex-Governor  Wise  and  his  followers 
out  of  the  Kanawha  region.  He  had  crossed 
the  Ohio  at  the  mouth  of  the  Guyandotte  Riv- 
er, captured  Barbonrsville,  and  pushed  on  to 
the  Kanawha  valley.  Wise  was  there,  below 
Charlestown.  His  outpost  below  was  driven 
to  liis  camp  by  fifteen  hundred  Ohio  troops  un- 
der Colonel  Lowe.  The  fugitives  gave  such  an 
account  of  Cox's  nnnil)ers  that  the  general  and 
all  the  insurgents  fled,  (July  20,  1B61),  and  did 
not  halt  until  they  reached  Lewisburg,  the  cnp- 
ital  of  Greenbrier  County.  The  news  of  Gar- 
nett's disaster  and  Wise's  incompetence  so  dis- 
pirited his  troops  that  large  numbers  left  him. 
He  was  reinforced  and  outranked  by  John  B. 
Floyd  (late  United  States  Secretary  of  War), 
who  took  the  chief  command.  McClellan  re- 
garded the  war  as  over  in  western  Virginia. 
"  We  have  completely  annihilated  the  enemy 
in  western  Virginia,"  he  said  in  an  a<ldress  to 


his  troops.  **  Onr  loss  is  about  thirteen  killed, 
and  not  more  than  forty  wonnded ;  while  the 
enemy's  loss  is  not  far  from  two  hundred  killed, 
and  the  number  of  prisoners  we  have  taken 
will  amount  to  at  least  one  thonsand.  We 
have  captured  seven  of  the  enemy's  guns." 
Bosecrans  succeeded  McClellan  in  the  chief 
command  in  that  region,  the  former  having 
been  called  to  the  command  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac.  But  the  Confederates  were  not  will- 
ing to  surrender  to  the  Nationals  the  granaries 
that  wonld  be  needful  to  supply  the  troops  in 
eastern  Virginia  without  a  struggle,  and  Gen- 
eral Robert  £.  Lee  was  placed  in  the  chief  com- 
mand of  the  Confederate  forces  there,  supersed- 
ing the  incompetents. 

Weston's  Colony.  Mr.  Weston,  an  active 
memlMU*  of  the  Plymouth  Company,  sold  out  his 
interest  in  the  affair  and  entered  upon  specula- 
tion on  his  own  account.  Sixty  men,  chiefly  in- 
dentured servants,  without  women,  were  sent  to 
the  Plymouth  colony  to  make  a  new  and  inde- 
pendent settlement  not  far  away.  They  sub- 
sisted for  two  or  three  mouths  on  the  bounty  of 
the  Plymouth  people,  and  committed  theft.s  and 
other  crimes.  Late  in  the  year  (1622)  they  es- 
tablished themselves  at  Wissagnsset  (now  Wej^- 
raouth),  on  the  south  shore  of  Massachusetts 
Bay,  where  they  wasted  their  provisions  and 
were  reduced  to  great  distress.  They  dispersed 
in  small  parties,  begging  or  stealing  from  the 
Indians,  who  finally  resolved  to  destroy  the  un- 
welcome intmders.  At  about  that  time  Ed- 
ward Winslow  visited  and  healed  the  sick  Mas- 
sasoit,  who,  in  gratitude,  gave  his  healer  warn- 
ing of  the  plot.  (See  Massasoit.)  Winslow  hast- 
ened back  and  laid  the  matter  before  the  gov- 
ernor, when  Captain  Standish  was  sent  with 
eight  men,  nnder  the  pretext  of  trade,  to  ascer- 
tain the  truth  and  warn  the  Wissagasset  men 
of  their  danger.  He  was  ordered,  if  the  natives 
were  hostile,  to  bring  back  the  head  of  Witu- 
wamnt,  a  noted  warrior,  mentioned  as  the  lead- 
er of  the  conspirators.  Stand inh  found  the  In- 
dians full  of  defiance.  Taking  this  as  an  evi- 
dence of  their  guilt,  Standish,  being  with  the 
obnoxious  chief  and  three  of  his  followers  in  a 
cabin,  and  having  his  men  with  him,  closed  the 
door,  and  at  a  given  signal  seized  the  knife  of 
one  of  the  warriors  and  stabbed  Witnwamnt  to 
the  heart.  Two  of  the  others  were  slain,  and 
the  third — a  boy — was  hanged.  The  Indians, 
alarmed,  fled  to  the  swamps,  and  several  more 
of  them  were  killed.  Then  the  ill-favored  ])lan- 
tation  at  Wissagasset  was  abandoned.  Witn- 
wamut's  head  was  carried  to  Plymouth  upon  a 
pole  and  set  up  as  a  warning  to  the  other  In- 
dians. This  savage  work  distressed  the  good 
Robinson,  who  wrote  to  the  Plymouth  colonists, 
"Oh,  how  happy  a  thing  wonld  it  have  been 
that  you  had  converted  some  before  you  killed 
any." 

Weymouth,  Captain  Gf.orgr,  Voyage  of. 
On  March  5,  1605,  Weymouth  sailed  from  Eng- 
land for  the  coast  of  Maine.  He  came  to  an- 
chor. May  17,  near  the  Island  of  Monhegan, 
twelve  miles  south  of  Pemaquid.    Then  he  en- 
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tered  some  of  the  bays  and  rivers  of  Maine,  and 
naw  (possibly)  the  White  Mountains  of  New 
Hampshire.  There  was  mittnal  distnist  be- 
tween Weymouth  and  the  Indians,  and  the  for- 
mer decided  to  keep  no  faith  with  the  latter. 
Five  of  the  Indians  who  Tentnred  on  board  the 
vessel  were  carried  off  to  England,  three  of 
whom  were  given  to  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  at 
Plymonth ;  the  other  two  wore  sent  to  Sir  John 
Popham,  of  London.  The  curiosity  excited  by 
these  Indians  in  London  doubtless  gave  the 
idea  expressed  by  Shakespeare  in  Th^  Tern- 
pestf  in  which  Triuculo  says  of  the  London  peo- 
ple :  "  Any  strange  beast  there  makes  a  man : 
when  they  will  not  give  a  doit  to  relieve  a  lame 
beggar,  they  will  lay  out  ten  to  see  a  dead  In- 
dian.'' Weymouth's  kidnapping  spread  dis- 
trust and  anger  wide  among  the  ludians  on 
the  Eastern  connt.  One  of  the  Indians  carried 
away  came,  in  May,  1607,  as  guide  and  interpre- 
ter for  a  colony  of  one  hundred  aud  twenty  per- 
sons, sent  out  in  two  vessels,  commanded  by  Sir 
Geoi^e  Popham,  to  plant  a  colony  in  eastern 
New  England.    (See  Popham  Colony,) 

WheatOD,  Frank,  was  bom  in  Providence, 
R.  I.,  May  8, 1833.  A  civil-engineer,  he  was  em- 
ployed in  the  Mexican  boundary  surveys  (1850- 
55),  and,  in  the  latter  year,  became  a  lieutenant  of 
United  States  cavalry, and  was  employed  against 
the  Indians.  He  was  made  captain  of  the  First 
Cavalry  early  in  1861,  and  was  lieutenant -colo- 
nel of  the  Second  Rhode  Island  Voluuteers  at 
the  battle  of  Bull's  Run.  He  served  through 
the  campaign  on  the  Peninsula,  aud  fought  in 
the  battles  of  Manassas,  Antietam,  aud  Freder- 
icksburg (which  see);  commanded  a  brigade 
at  Gettysburg;  was  active  in  the  campaign 
against  Richmond  in  1864,  and  commanded  a 
division  of  the  Sixth  Cori>s  in  the  Shenandoah 
valley  under  Sheridan.  He  went  with  Sheri 
dan  to  the  siege  of  Petersburg,  and  was  at  the 
surrender  of  Lee.  He  was  breveted  brigadier 
and  major  general  of  volunteers,  and,  in  Mareh, 

1865,  received  the  brevet  of  major-general  Unit- 
ed States  Army,  for  "  meritorious  services  dur- 
ing the  rebellion."  He  was  made  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  infantry  United  States  Army,  in  July, 

1866,  and  was  presented  with  a  sword  by  the  Leg- 
islature of  Rhode  Island. 

Wheaton,  Hkxry,  LL.D.,  diplomatist,  was 
born  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  Nov.  27, 1785  ;  died  at 
Dorchester,  Mass.,  March  11, 1848.  He  graduated 
at  Brown  University  in  1802;  studied  law  abroad, 
and  began  Its  practice  at  Providence.  In  1812 
he  removed  to  New  York,  where  he  edited  the 
National  Advocate,  in  which  the  subject  of  neu- 
tral rights  was  discussed.  From  1816  until 
1827  he  was  reporter  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  and  published  twelve  vol- 
umes of  its  decisions.  In  the  New  York  Consti- 
tutional Convention  of  1821,  he  was  a  promi- 
nent member,  aud  was  one  of  the  commissioners 
to  revise  the  statutes  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
From  1827  to  1835  he  was  charge  d'affaires  to 
Denmark ;  resident  minister  at  Berlin  from  1835 
to  1837,  and,  from  1837  to  1846,  miuister-pleni po- 
tentially.    He  returned  to  New  York  in  1847, 


and  was  made  a  professor  of  international  law 
in  Harvanl  University,  but  died  before  the  time 


api)ointed  for  bis  installation.     Mr.  Wheaton 

I  was  a  voluminous  writer  upon  various  subjecta, 

and  as  a  reporter  he  was  unrivalled.    In  1843 

he  became  a  corresponding    member  of  the 

,  French  Institute,  and  the  next  year  a  foreign 

'  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at 

.  Berlin.    He  wrote  biography,  history,  and  es- 

'  says  upon  law.    He  is  most  widely  known  for 

hia  HUtorjf  of  the  Laws  of  Xatioiu  in  Europe  amd 

America  from  ike  JCarlieet  Tlme$  to  the  Dreatjf  of 

ifaehington  (a  prise  essay,  written  for  the  French 

Institute). 

'Wheeler's  Raid  in  Tenneaeee.     General 
Wheeler,  Bragg's  chief  of  cavalry,  crossed  the 
I  Tennessee  River  at  Bridgeport  with  about  4000 
'  mounted  men,  pushed  up  the  Sequatchie  valley 
;  (see  National  TYoops  at  Chattanooga) y  and  bnmed 
{  a  National  supply-train  of  nearly  1000  wagons 
\  (Oct.  2, 1863),  on  its  way  to  Chatt-anooga.    Just 
<  as  he  had  finished  his  destructive  work,  Colonel 
£.  M.  McCook  attacked  him.    The  battle  con- 
tinued until  night,  when  Wheeler,  discomfited, 
moved  off  in  the  darkness  and  attacked  anoth- 
er supply-train  at  McMinnville.   This  was  capt- 
ured, and  destroyed,  and  600  men  were  made 
prisoners.    Then,  after  the  mischief  was  done, 
he  was  attacked  (Oct.  4)  by  General  George 
Crook,  with  2000  cavalry.     There  was  another 
sharp  fight  until  dark,  when  Wheeler  withdrew 
and  pushed  on  towards  Murfreesborough.    He 
could  do  nothing,  and  tunied  southwfurd,  with 
his  relentless  pursuers  at  his  heels,  doing  all 
the  mischief  in  his  power.     At  Farmington,  be- 
low the  Duck  River,  Crook  struck  him,  cut  his 
foree  in  two,  captured  four  of  his  guns  and  1000 
small  -  arms,  with  200  of  his  men,  besides  his 
wounded,  and  drove   him   in   confusion  into 
northern   Alabama.     Wheeler  made  his  way 
back  to  Bragg's  army,  with  a  loss  of  2000  men, 
but  hnd  captured  nearly  as  many  and  destroy- 
ed National  property  of  the  value,  probably,  of 

$:j,ooo,ooo. 

Wheeler's  Raid  near  Atlanta.  Towards 
the  close  of  July,  1864,  Hood,  commanding  the 
Confederates  at  Atlanta,  sent  Wheeler,  with  the 
greater  part  of  his  cavalry,  to  capture  National 
supplies,  bum  bridges,  and  break  up  railways  in 
Sherman's  rear.  He  moved  swiftly,  with  about 
8000  horsemen.  He  struck  and  broke  the  rail- 
way at  Calhoun,  captured  900  horses  in  that  vi- 
cinity, and  seriously  menaced  Sherman*s  depot 
of  supplies  at  AUatoona,  at  the  middle  of  Au- 
gust. This  was  at  the  time  when  Sherman  was 
about  to  make  his  movement  to  flank  Hood  out 
of  Atlanta.  This  movement  brought  Wheeler 
back.  After  the  evacuation  of  Atlanta,  Hood 
having  crossed  to  the  north  side  of  the  Chatta- 
hoochee, Wheeler  swept  around  AUatoona,  and, 
appearing  before  Dalton,  demanded  its  snrren- 
der.  The  little  garrison  held  out  until  Wheel- 
er was  driven  away  by  General  Steedmao,  who 
came  down  from  Chattanooga.  Then  he  push- 
ed into  East  Tennessee,  made  a  cireuit  around 
Knoxville,  by  way  of  Strawberry  Plains,  crwtsed 
the  Clinch  River,  went  over  the  Cumberland 
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MonntaiuB,  and  appeared  before  McMinDsville, 
Murfreesborough,  aud  Lebanon.  National  cav- 
ali*y,  under  Rousseau,  SteeduiaD,  and  Granger, 
was  on  the  alert,  and  soon  drove  the  raiders 
into  northern  Alabama,  by  way  of  Florence.  Al- 
though Wheeler  had  destroyed  much  property, 
his  damage  to  Sherman's  communications  was 
very  slight. 

Wheelock,  Eleazar,  D.D.,  founder  and  first 
president  of  Dartmouth  College,  was  bom  at 
Windham,  Conn.,  April  22, 1711 ;  died  at  Hano- 
ver, N.  H.,  April  24, 1779.  He  graduated  at  Yale 
College  in  1733 ;  was  pastor  of  a  Congregation- 
al Church  at  Lebanon,  Conn.,  in  1735,  and  re- 
mained there  thirty-five  years.  He  opened  a 
school  there  in  1754,  in  which  was  a  bright  Indi- 
an pupil,  Samson  Occum.  His  proficiency  led  to 
the  establishment  of  "  Moore's  Indian  School," 
which  eventually  became  Dartmouth  College 
(which  see). 

Wheelwright,  John,  was  born  in  Lincoln- 
shire, Eng.,  about  1592 ;  died  at  Sali6bur3',  Mass., 
Nov.  15, 1679.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Cambridge 
University,  Eng.,  and  a  classmate  of  Cromwell. 
Being  driven  from  his  church  by  Archbishop 
Land,  in  1636,  for  nonconformity,  he  came  to 
Boston  and  was  chosen  pastor  of  a  church  in 
(present)  Braintree.  Mr.  Wheelwright  second- 
ed the  theological  views  of  Anne  Hutchinson 
(which  see),  and  publicly  defended  them,  for 
which  ofience  he  was  banished  from  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay  Colony.  He  founded  Exeter 
(which  see),  on  a  branch  of  the  Piscataqna  Riv- 
er ;  and  when,  five  years  later,  that  town  was  de- 
clared to  be  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Massa- 
chusetts, he  removed,  with  his  family,  to  Wells, 
Me.  In  1646  he  returned  to  Massachusetts,  a 
reconciliation  having  been  effected  ;  and  in  1657 
he  went  to  England.  He  returned  in  1660,  and 
became  pastor  of  a  church  at  Salisbury,  Mass., 
in  May,  1662. 

Whigs  and  Tories.  The  word  "  Whig,"  in 
politics,  is  derived  from  "  whig,"  or  "  whey," 
which  the  country  people  in  the  interior  of 
England  drank  at  their  religious  meetings.  As 
these  people  were  nonconformists,  in  Church 
and  StAte,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  U.  and  James 
II.,  the  term  Whig  came  to  be  applied  to  all 
opposers  of  the  throne  and  of  the  hierarchy. 
*'  Tory  "  seems  to  have  been  first  applied  to  the 
wild  Irish  Insurgents  at  the  time  of  a  massacre 
of  Protestants  in  Ireland  in  1640-41.  The  ori- 
gin of  the  word  is  unknown.  The  name  was 
applied  to  all  High-Churchmen  and  royalists, 
and  hence  the  name  of  Whig  was  given  to  all 
opposers  of  the  royal  government,  and  Tory  to 
itis  supporters.  This  is  the  commonly  received 
statement  as  truth  concerning  these  political 
names.  Another  account  says  that  the  drivers 
of  horses  in  certain  parts  of  Scotland  used  the 
word  "  whiggamore"  in  driving,  and  were  called 
"  Whiggamores,"  and,  shorter, "  Whigs.''  An  in- 
surrectionary movement  from  that  region,  when 
about  6000  rude  people  marched  on  Edinburgh, 
was  called  the  **  Whiggamore  inroad,"  and  ever 
afterwards  those  who  opposed  the  court  were 
called  Whigs.  These  distinctions  were  first 
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used  in  the  English  -  American  colonies  about 
the  year  1770. 

Whipping  in  the  Colonies  was  a  very  fre- 
quent method  of  punishment,  especially  in  New 
England,  for  many  of  the  minor  ofifences  against 
the  good  oi-der  of  society.  The  stocks,  the  pil- 
lory, and  the  whipping- post  were  inherited  by 
the  colonists  from  England.  In  Massachusetts 
whipping  was  used  almost  daily,  somewhere,  as 
a  theological  argument  against  heretics,  as  well 
as  a  correction  of  social  vices  in  which  fines  and 
imprisonments  were  inoperative.  Whipping  was 
the  conmion  punishment  for  Quakers  in  Now 
England,  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex,  es- 
])ecially  after  King  Charles  frowned  upon  the  in- 
fliction of  the  death-penalty  upon  the  Friends  in 
Massachusetts.  Whenever  they  found  a  Quaker 
preaching  to  the  people  the  offender  was  lashed 
(often  with  a  triple-knotted  cord).  Men  and 
women  were  tied' to  the  cart's  tail  and  scourged 
from  town  to  town.  Three  women  preached  in 
Dover,  N.  H.,  late  in  December,  1662,  and  were 
driven,  from  constable  to  constable,  through  sev- 
eral towns,  receiving  ten  lashes  from  each,  on 
their  bared  backs,  though  the  weather  was  bit- 
ter cold  and  the  snow  deep.  At  one  place,  two 
bystanders,  expressing  sympathy  for  the  poor 
women,  were  put  into  the  stocks  to  suppress 
their  humanity.  In  Cambridge,  Mass.,  a  wom- 
an, sixty -five  years  of  age,  was  cast  into  jail, 
without  food,  and  nothing  to  lie  upon.  A  Friend 
brought  her' some  milk,  when  he  was  fined  £5 
and  put  into  the  same  jail.  This  old  wtmian  was 
whipped  thn)ngh  three  towns.  She  returned  to 
Boston  several  times,  and  was  whipped  each 
time.  She  was  last  whipped  there  on  the  day 
when  the  active  persecnt-or,  John  Eudicott,  was 
burie<l,  in  1665.  She  attended  the  funeral,  and 
was  imprisoned  immediately  afterwards.  Per- 
secutions,tfn  various  forms  —  fines,  stripes,  im- 
prisonments, personal  mutilations,  and  injuries 
by  mobs — were  visited  upon  the  Quakers  every- 
where; but  only  among  the  rigid  Puritans  of 
Massachusetts  was  the  penalty  of  death  ever  in- 
flicted upon  them. 

Whipple,  Abraham,  was  bom  at  Providence, 
R.  I.,  Sept.  26,  1733;  died  at  Marietta,  O.,  May 


ABRAHAM  WHIPPLE. 


26,  1819.    He  went  to  sea  in  early  life,  com- 
manded a  ship  in  the  West  India  trade,  and  in 
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1759-^  was  captAiQ  of  a  privateer,  cap tn ring 
iu  a  single  oruise  twenty -six  French  yessels. 
His  vessel  was  called  the  Game  Cock.  In  Jane, 
177:^,  Whipple  commanded  the  volunteers  who 
burned  the  Gatpee  (which  see)  in  Narraganset 
Bay.  In  1775  he  was  put  in  command  of  two 
armed  vessels  fitted  out  by  Rhode  Island,  and 
was  given  the  title  of  commodore.  With  these 
he  drove  Sir  James  Wallace,  iu  command  of  the 
frigate  RoBt,  out  of  Narragauset  Bay.  (See  Wal- 
laccj  Sir  James,)  He  was  in  command  of  a  flo- 
tilla iu  the  harbor  of  Charleston  at  the  time  of 
the  siege  and  capture  of  that  city  iu  1780,  when 
he  lost  his  vessels,  was  made  a  prisoner,  and  so 
continued  during  the  remainder  of  the  war.  On 
the  formation  of  the  Ohio  Company  he  took  his 
family  and  settled  at  Marietta. 

'Whipple,  Amifx  W.,  was  born  at  Greenwich, 
Mass.,4n  1817;  died  at  WuKhiugton,  D.  C,  May 
7,  1863.  He  graduated  at  Wetit  Point  iu  1841. 
Before  the  Civil  War  ho  was  engaged,  as  topo- 
g^phical  engineer,  in  ascertaining  the  northern 
boundary  between  New  York  aud  Vermont,  and 
was  an  assistant  of  the  Mexican  Boundary  Com- 
mission in  1849.  Early  in  18G1  he  was  nmde 
chief-engineer  on  the  stafl' of  General  McDowell, 
and  was  in  the  tirst  battle  of  Bull's  Run.  In 
April,  1862,  he  was  on  General  McClellan's  staff, 
and  was  made  brigadier-general  of  volunteei-H 
in  July,  1H63.  From  December,  1H6:J,  until  the 
cloKc  of  the  war  he  was  asKintaut  adjutant-gen- 
eral of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  aud  was 
active  iu  the  Atlanta  campaign  in  1864  and  at 
the  battle  of  Nashville  (which  see).  He  wjis 
breveted  major-general  of  the  United  States 
Army  iu  March,  1865. 

Whiskey  Xnaurrection,  The.  Resistance  to 
the  excise  on  domestic  spirits  appeare<l  in  varir 
ous  places  with  moi-e  or  less  strength.  In  the 
region  of  the  Regulators  (which  see)  and  T<»ry 
stronghold  in  North  Carolina  during  the  Revolu- 
tion there  was  very  strong  oppositiod,  but  re- 
sistance far  more  formidable  was  ma4le  in  the 
four  counties  of  Pennsylvania  we-st  of  the  Alle- 
ghany Mountains.  These  counties  had  been 
,  chiefly  settled  by  the  Scotch-Irish,  who  were 
mostly  Presbyterians,  men  of  great  energy,  de- 
cision, aud  restive  under  tlie  restraints  of  law 
and  order.  A  lawless  spirit  prevailed  among 
them.  They  converted  their  rye  crops  into 
whiskey,  aud  when  the  excise  laws  imposed  du- 
ties on  domestic  distilled  liquors  the  people  dis- 
regarded them.  A  new  excise  act,  passed  iu  the 
spriug  of  1794,  wns  specially  unpopular;  and 
when,  soon  after  the  adjournment  of  Congress, 
officers  were  sent  to  enforce  the  iict  in  the  west- 
ern districts  of  Pennsylvania  they  were  resisted 
by  the  people  in  arms.  The  insurrection  be- 
,  came  general  throughout  all  that  region,  stim- 
.  ulated  by  leading  men  iu  the  community.  In 
'  the  vicinity  of  Pittsburgh  many  outrages  were 
committed.  Buildings  were  burned,'  mails  were 
robbed,  and  government  officers  were  insulted 
and  abused.  One  officer  was  stripped  of  all  his 
clothing,  smeared  with  warm  tar,  aud  the  con- 
tents of  a  feather  bolster  emptied  upon  him. 
The  local  militia  formed  a  part  of  the  armed 


mob,  at  one  time  nambering  between  six  aod 
seven  thousand  men.  The  insurgent  spirit  spread 
into  the  neighlioriiig  counties  of  Virginia,  and 
Washington  and  his  cabinet  perceived  with 
alarm  this  imitation  of  the  lawlessness  of  French 
I>olitics.  The  situation  was  alarming  and  need- 
ed immediate  attention.  (See  Exase  Law^  Vio- 
lent Opporitum  to  the.)  He  observed  that  the 
leaders  in  the  insurrection  were  connected  with 
the  Democratic  secret  societies  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  French  Revolutionists.  How  wide- 
spread aud  insidious  was  this  conspiracy  against 
the  laws  of  the  country  he  knew  not,  but  he  was  \ 
satisfied  that  only  the  leaders  of  these  societies 
were  aware  of  a  traitorous  plan ;  for  he  be-  / 
Heved,  with  justice,  that  the  gre.at  body  of  the 
insurgents  were  patriotic  citizens.  He  took 
prompt  measures  to  suppress  the  insurrection. 
Governor  Mifflin^refused  to  call  out  the  militia 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  Washington  resolved  to 
act  with  vigor.  He  issued  a  proclamation  re- 
quiring the  insurgents  to  desist;  and  under  his 
authority*  as  President  of  the  United  States  (see 
Militia^  Organization  of  the)  he  called  upon  the 
governors  of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Mary- 
land, and  Virginia  for  a  body  of  thirteen  tiion- 
sand  men,  afterwards  raised  to  fifteen  thousand. 
The  insurgent  counties  could  bring  sixteen  thou- 
sand fighting  men  into  the  field.  The  troops 
were  placed  under  the  command  of  Genend 
Henry  Lee,  of  Virginia,  and  their  movement  was 
fixed  for  S«)pt.  1.  Meanwhile  three  commission- 
ers were  sent  to  the  insurgent  counties  with  dis- 
cretionary authority  to  arrange  for  a  submission 
to  the  laws.  Two  other  conmiissioners  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  The  two 
boards  crossed  the  mountains,  and  found  the 
leailiiig  insurgents  in  convention  at  Pai'kinson's 
Ferry.  Near  by  stoo<l  a  liberty-pole,  with  the 
legend  "Liberty,  and  no  Excise!  No  a.<<ylum 
for  cowanls  and  traitors !"  A  committee  of  sixty 
was  appointed,  and  a  committee  of  fifteen  met 
the  commissioners  at  Pittsburgh.  Among  them  i 
were  the  leaders  —  Bradford,  Marshall,  C<K>k,  I 
Gallatin,  and  Brackenridge,  a  lawyer  of  Pitts-  I 
burgh.  Terms  of  submission  were  agreed  to ;  to 
be  ratified,  however,  by  the  votes  of  the  people. 
There  was  still  opposition,  hot  the  alacrity  with 
which  the  President's  call  for  militia  was  re- 
sponded to  settled  the  matter.  The  troops  were 
moving,  and  complete  submission  was  the  result. 
A  final  convention  at  Parkinson^s  Ferry  (Oct.  24, 
1794)  passed  resolutions  of  submission  to  author- 
ity, that  excise  officers  might  safely  proceed  to 
their  business,  and  that  all  excise  duties  would 
be  paid.  Gallatin,  in  the  Assembly  of  Pennsyl-  I 
vania,  in  an  able  speech  (December,  1794),  ad-  1 
mitted  his  'Apolitical  sin"  iu  the  course  he  had 
taken  in  the  insurrectionary  movements.  The 
government  was  strengthened  by  it.  The  cost 
of  the  insurrection  to  the  national  government 
was  full  $1,500,000. 

'Whiatier,  Groror  W.,  engineer,  was  bom  at 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  May  19, 1800;  died  at  St.  Pe- 
tei*Hburg,  April  7, 1849.  He  graduated  at  West 
Point  in  1819,  and  resigneil  in  1833.  He  engaged 
in  the  constniction  of  railroads  iu  this  country, 
and  in  1842  became  chief-engineer  of  the  St.  Pe- 
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tersburg  and  Moscow  (Russia)  Railroad,  which 
he  was  engaged  in  constrnctiug  and  equipping 
as  sole  superiuteudeut.  He  was  also  eniploj'ed 
in  constructing  extensive  dock-yards  at  St.  Pe- 
teraburg. 

WMte,  Anthony  Walton,  was  born  in  Vir- 
ginia in  1751 ;  died  in  New  Brunswick,  N.  J., 
Feb.  10,  1803.  In  February,  1776,  be  was  ap- 
pointed lieutenant  -  colonel  of  the  Third  New 
Jersey  Regiment,  and  was  in  command  of  cav- 
alry iu  South  Carolina  in  1760.  He  and  most 
of  his  command  were  captured  at  Lanneau's 
Ferry  in  May  of  that  year.  Colonel  Whit«  was 
gi-eatly  esteemed  by  Washington,  who  in  1798 
chose  him  as  one  of  his  brigadiers  of  the  Pix>vi- 
bioual  Army. 

"White  House,  The.  The  official  residence 
of  the  President  of  the  Uuited  States  at  the  na- 
tional capital  is  built  of  freestone  and  painted 
white,  and  is  usually  desiguated.  particularly 
in  political  language,  as  "The  White  House." 
It  is  iu  the  west  part  of  the  city  of  Washington, 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  Capitol.  It  is  two 
stories  iu  height,  one  hundred  and  seventy  feet 
in  length,  and  eighty-six  feet  in  depth.  The  cor- 
ner-stone was  laid  in  1792,  and  it  was  first  oc- 
cupied by  President  Aduuis  iu  the  year  1800.  It 
was  burned  by  the  British  in  1814,  and  was  re- 
stored and  reoccupied  in  1817. 

"White  House,  Thk,  in  Virginia.  Before 
the  battle  at  Williamsburg  (which  see)  General 
Franklin  had  bcjen  ordered,  with  a  Ibrce  from 
Yorktown,  to  flank  the  Confederates,  but  it  was 
detained  so  long  that  it  failed  to  eil'ect  its  pur- 
pose. On  the  clay  of  the  battle  (May  5, 1865i)  it 
moved,  and  arrived  at  the  head  of  the  York 
River  that  night,  and  the  next  day  some  Na- 
tionals encountered  Johnstou^s  rear- guard  iu 
the  woods.  After  a  conflict  of  three  or  four 
hours  the  Confederates  were  defeated.  In  this 
affair  the  Nationals  lost  one  hundred  and  nine- 
ty-fi>ur  men,  mostly  New-Yorkci-s ;  the  loss  of 
the  Confederates  was  small.  Near  the  White 
House — the  estate  that  belonged  to  Mrs.  Wash- 
ington, on  the  Panniukey,  one  of  the  streams 
that  form  the  York  River — Franklin  was  ena- 
bled to  establish  a  permanent  and  important 
base  of  supplies  for  McClellau's  army.  The 
main  army,  meanwhile,  movecl  up  the  Peninsu- 
la, and  the  general-in-chief  and  the  advance  of 
the  main  army  arrived  at  the  Whit-e  House, 
about  eighteen  miles  from  Richmond,  on  May 
16.  The  wife  of  General  Robert  £.  Lee  was  a 
granddaughter  of  Mrs.  Washington  and  owner 
of  the  Whit«  House  estate.  She  was  there,  with 
a  part  of  her  family,  when  the  Nationals  ap- 
proached, and  fled  towards  Richmond,  but  was 
brought  back.  Under  the  impression  that  this 
was  the  hou^.e  in  which  Washington  resided  a 
while  after  his  marringe,  it  was  carefully  guard- 
ed as  a  pious  relic  of  the  Father  of  his  Country ; 
but  when  it  was  found  that  the  white  house 
sanctiHecl  by  the  presence  of  Washington  had 
been  burned  more  than  thirty  years  before,  all 
reverence  for  it  was  dismissed. 

White,  Perrgrike,  the  first  child  of  English 
parents  born  iu  New  Englnnd,  was  a  sou  of  Will- 


iam and  Susanna  White,  born  in  the  Mayflower 
while  she  lay  in  Cape  Cod  Bay.  about  Nov.  20, 
1620.  He  died  at  Marahfield,  Mass.,  July  22, 
1704.  He  had  borne  civil  and  military  offices  iu 
the  colouy. 

White  Plains,  Battle  at.  General  Howe 
durst  not  attack  the  intrenched  American  camp 
on  Harlem  Heights,  so  he  attempted  to  gain  the 
rear  of  Wnshiugton^s  army,  and  hem  them  in  on 
the  upper  part  of  Manhattau  Island.  To  do 
this  he  landed  a  considerable  force  at  Throgg*s 
Point,  Westchester  County,  and  sent  armed  ships 
up  the  Hudson  to  cut  off  supplies  for  the  Amer- 
icans by  water  from  the  north  and  west.  Per- 
ceiving the  gathering  of  danger,  Washington 
called  a  council  of  war  at  his  headquarters  on 
Harlem  Heights,  which  was  the  deserted  man- 
sion of  Roger  Morris  (yet  standing  in  1880),  who 


MORRIS  S  HOrSB. 

married  Mary  Phillipse.  (See  WaMhingion  and 
Mary  Phillipse.)  Morris  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  crown,  and  had  fled  from  his  mansion  with 
his  family.  At  that  council,  held  Oct.  16, 1776, 
it  was  determined  to  extend  the  army  beyond 
the  King's  Bridge  into  Westchester  County, 
abandoning  the  island,  excepting  the  strong 
work  known  as  Fort  Washington,  on  the  high- 
est point  of  the  island.  Arranged  in  four  divi- 
sions, under  Generals  Lee,  Heath,  Sullivan,  and 
Lincoln,  the  army  concentrated  at  the  village 
of  Wliite  Plains,  and  formed  an  intrenched  camp. 
The  two  armies  were  each  about  thirteen  thou- 
sand strong.  On  the  morning  of  the  28th  of 
October,  after  a  series  of  skinnishes,  one  thou- 
sand six  hundred  men  from  Delaware  and  Ma- 
ryland had  taken  post  on  Chattertou's  Hill,  a 
lofty  eminence  west  of  tlie  Bronx  River  (a  small 
stream),  and  to  these  General  McDongall  led  re- 
inforcements, with  two  pieces  of  cannon  under 
Captain  Alexander  Haniilt4>n,  and  took  the  chief 
command  there.  Washington,  with  the  rest  of 
the  army,  was  on  the  lower  ground  just  north 
of  the  village.  The  British  army  ailvanced  to 
the  attack  iu  two  divisions,  the  right  led  by  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  and  the  left  by  Generals  De  Heis- 
ter  and  Erskine.  Howe  was  with  the  latter. 
He  had  moved  with  great  caution  since  his  laud- 
ing. Inclining  his  army  to  the  left,  he  planted 
almost  twenty  field-pieces  on  the  nlope  south  of 
the  village,  and  under  cover  of  these  a  bridge 
was  coustruct'ed,  and  British  aud  German  troope 
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passed  the  Bronx  and  attacked  the  Americans  '  orders  in  England  in  April,  1773.  Returning  to 
ou  Cbattertou's  Hill.  Uamiltou's  little  battery  Philadelphia,  he  became  assistant  miuister  of 
made  them  recoil  at  first,  but,  being  reinforced,    Christ  Church  and  St.  Peter^s,  and  in  April,  1779, 


they  drove  the  Americans  from  their  i>08ition. 
McDougall  led  hiH  troops  to  Washington's  camp, 
leaving  the  British  in  possession  of  the  hill. 
Washington's  breastworks  were  composed  of 
corn-stalks  covered  rather  hastily  and  lightly 


was  chosen  rector  of  those  churches.  He 
elected  chaplain  to  Congress  at  York,  Penn.,  in 
1778.  Dr.  White  presided  at  the  first  convention 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  America 
in  1785,  and  the  constitution  of  that  Church  was 


by  earth  ;  but  they  appeared  so  formidable  that  written  by  hiui.  The  diocese  of  Pennsylvania 
Howe  durst  not  attack  them,  but  waited  for  re-  :  elected  him  bishop  iu  1786,  and  he  was  conse- 
iuforcements.  Just  as  they  appeared  a  severe  crated  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Feb.  4, 
storm  of  wind  and  rain  set  in.  Washington, '  1787,  retuniiiig  to  Philadelphia  ou  Easter-day.* 
perceiving  Howe's  advantage,  withdrew  under  |  Bishop  White  was  very  active  in  the  Church  and 

in  society.  He  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Philadelphia 
Bible  Society,  of  the  Dis- 
pensary, of  the  Prison 
Society,  and  of  the  socie- 
ties for  the  benefit  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the 
Blind.  He  wrote,  and 
published  in  1820,  Afe- 
moirs  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  ta  the 
United  States. 

Wbitefield,  George, 
was  an  exceetliugly  earn- 
est worker  for  the  good 
of  souls.  He  was  born  in 
Gloucester,  Eng.,  Doe.  16, 
cover  of  darkness,  in  the  night  of  Oct.  31,  be-  !  1714  ;  died  at  Newburyport,  Mass.,  Sept.  30, 1770. 
hind  iutreuchment«  on  the  hills  of  North  Castle,    He  was  a  religious  enthusiast  in  very  early  life, 
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towards  the  Crotoii  River.  Howe  did  not  fol- 
low ;  but,  falling  back,  encamped  on  the  heights 
of  Fonlliam.  The  loss  of  the  Americans  in  the 
skirmishes  on  the  26th  of  October  and  the  bat- 
tle on  the  28th  did  not  exceed,  probably,  three 
hundred  men  in  killed,  wounde<l,  and  prisoners; 
that  of  the  British  was  about  the  same.  Wash- 
ington occupied  as  his  headquarters  while  at 
White  Plains  a  house  on  the  east  side  of  the 
road  about  two  inlles  above  the  village.  It  was 
then  in  the  deep  solitude  of  the  forest. 

"White,  William,  D.D.,  Protestant  bishop  of 
the  diocese  of  Pennsylvania,  was  born  in  Phila- 
delphia, April  4, 1748;  died  there,  July  17, 1836. 


WILUAll  WHITE. 


He  graduated  at  Philadelphia  College  in  1765, 
studied  theology,  and  was  admitted  to  priest's 


fasting  twice  a  week  for  thirty-six  hours,  and  at 
the  age  of  eighteen  became  a  member  of  the  club 
in  which  the  denomination  of  Methodists  took  its 
rise.  He  became  intimately  associated  in  relig- 
ious matters  with  John  and  Charles  Wesley.  Iu 
1736  he  was  ordained  deacon,  and  preached  with 
such  extraordinary  efiect  the  next  Sunday  that 
a  complaint  was  mnde  that  he  had  driven  fif- 
teen persons  mail.  The  same  year  the  Wesleys 
accompanied  Oglethorpe  to  Georgia,  and  in  1737 
John  Wesley  invited  Whitefield  to  join  him  in 
his  work  in  America.  He  came  in  May,  1738; 
and  after  laboring  four  months,  and  perfecting 
plans  for  founding  an  orphan-house  at  Savan- 
nah, he  returned  to  England  to  receive  priest's 
orders  and  to  collect  funds  for  the  carrying-ont 
of  his  benevolent  plans.  With  more  than  |5000 
collected  he  returned  to  Savannah,  and  there 
founded  an  orphan-house  and  school,  laying  the 
first  brick  himself  for  the  building,  March  25, 
1740.  He  named  it  **Bethesda'' — a  house  of 
mercy.  It  afterwards  became  eminently  useful. 
Mr.  Whitefield  was  early  accustomed  to  preach) 
to  large  congregnti<ms  assembled  in  the  open 
air.  He  travelled  and  preached  much  in  Amer- 
ica. On  Boston  Common  he  addressed  twenty 
thousand  people  at  one  time,  and  was  distinctly 
heard  by  all.  Independent  in  his  theology',  be 
did  not  entirely  agree  with  anybody.  Although 
he  was  active  in  the  establishment  of  the  Meth- 
odist denomination,  he  disagreed  with  Wesley 
on  points  of  doctrine,  and  was  finally  an  evan- 
gelist without  the  discipline  of  any  denomina- 
tion. Whitefield  crossed  the  Atlantic  many 
times,  and  made  tours  in  America  from  Greorgia 
to  New  Hampshire.    In  September,  1769,  he 
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started  on  his  seventh  tonr  there,  and  the  day 
hefove  his  death  he  praached  two  honrs  at  Ex- 
eter, N.  H.,  and  the  same  evening  addressed  a 
crowd  in  the  open  air  at  Newhnryport.  He  died 
of  asthma  the  next  day,  and  was  hnried  under 
the  pulpit  of  the  Federal  Street  Church  in  that 
town.  In  1741  Mr.  Whitefield  married  a  widow, 
whose  death  in  1768,  his  friends  said,  **  Set  his 
mind  much  at  rest.'' 

Wbitefield'a  Orphan-botiBe.  The  heart  of 
Whitefield  was  touched  hy  the  condition  of  chil- 
dren in  Georgia  who  had  lost  their  parents,  and 
he  resolved  to  found  an  orphan-asylum  near  Sa- 
vannah. (See  Whitefieldy  George,)  To  collect 
money  for  that  purpose  he  took  a  religious  tonr 
through  England  and  the  colonies,  preaching 
*  with  fervid  eloquence  to  crowds  of  attentive 
listeners.  Having  collected  funds,  the  orphan- 
house  was  estahlished  (1740)  about  nine  miles 
from  Savannah,  and  was  called  **  Bethesda " — 
house  of  mercy.  The  project  was  first  proposed 
to  Whitefield  by  his  friend  Charles  Wesley,  who, 
"with  his  brother  John,  bad  been  in  Georgia  for 
a  season.  While  the  house  was  being  built, 
Whitefield,  in  a  large  house  he  had  hired  in  Sa- 
vannah, began  the  good  work  among  the  orphan 
children-  and  deserving  poor,  opening  a  school 
for  them.  At  one  time  his  family  consisted  of 
between  sixty  and  seventy.  He  also  erected  an 
infirmary,  in  which  many  sick  people  were  taken 
care  of  without  cost.  The  great  orphan-house 
finished,  the  orphan  children  were  gathered 
there,  and  in  due  time  were  installed  in  com- 
fortable homes.  Attached  t>o  tbe  house  was  a 
•considerable  plantation,  which  was  managed 
with  prudence.  The  place  was  a  healthy  one — 
"Not  above  one,"  wrote  the  founder  in  1746, 
"and  that  a  little  child,  has  died  out  of  our 
family  [of  twenty-six]  since  it  removed  to  Be- 
thesda." "  The  house,"  he  wrote,  "  is  a  noble, 
commodions  building,  and  everything  sweetly 
adapted  for  bringing  up  youth." 

Whiting,  William  Henry  Chase,  was  bom 
in  Massachusetts  in  1825;  died  on  Governors 
Island,  harbor  of  New  York,  March  10, 1865.  He 
graduated  at  West  Point  in  1845,  entered  the 
Engineer  Corps,  and  in  February,  1861,  left  the 
army  and  entered  the  Confederate  service,  where- 
in  he  was  made  chief-engineer,  with  the  rank 
of  major,  in  the  Army  of  the  Shenandoah,  under 
General  Joseph  £.  Johnston.  He  was  a  briga- 
dier-general in  the  battle  of  Biill's  Run.  In 
1863  he  was  made  a  mnjor-general.  He  built 
Fort  Fisher,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cape  Fear  Riv- 
er, and  was  in  command  during  both  attacks 
upon  it.  (See  Fart  Fisher,  Capture  of.)  He  was 
severely  wounded,  and  was  made  prisoner  by 
General  Terry.     Of  these  wounds  he  died. 

'Whitney,  Eli,  was  born  at  Westborough, 
Mass.,  Dec.  8, 1765 ;  died  at  New  Haven,  Conn., 
Jan.  8, 1825.  He  graduated  at  Yale  College  iu 
1792.  Largely  by  the  earnings  of  his  own  hands 
he  obtained  a  collegiate  education.  In  the  year 
of  his  graduation  he  went  to  Greorgia,  became 
an  inmate  of  the  family  of  Mrs.  General  Greene, 
and  there  invented  his  cotton-gin,  which  gave  a 
wonderful  impulse  to  the  cultivation  of  the  cot- 


ton-plant, rendering  it  an  enormous  item  in  the 
foreign  aud  domestic  commerce  of  the  United 
States.  {^^WUtneife  Cotton-gin.)  By  theft  and 
injustice  he  was  long  deprived  of  the  fruits  of 
his  labor.  The  Legislature  of  South  Carolina 
voted  him  |50,000,  which,  after  vexatious  delays 
and  lawsuits,  was  finally  paid.  North  Carolina 
allowed  him  a  percentage  for  tbe  use  of  the  giu 
for  five  years.  Congress,  through  the  influence 
of  the  representatives  of  cotton -growing  com- 
munities, having  refused  to  renew  his  patent, 
he  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  fire-arms  for 
the  goverument  during  the  War  of  1812-15,  and 
filially  gained  a  foi*tnne.  He  applied  his  inven- 
tions to  other  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel.  His 
factory  was  at  Whitney  ville,  near  New  Haven. 

'Whitney's  Cotton -gin.  The  seeds  of  the 
cotton  raised  in  the  Unite<l  States  adhered  so 
firmly  to  the  fibre  that  it  was  difllcult  to  sepa- 
rate them  from  it.  The  seeds  were  separated 
from  the  cotton -wool  by  the  slow  process  of 
picking  by  human  fingers,  which  was  chiefly 
performed  hy  negro  women  and  children.  The 
separation  of  one  pound  of  the  wool  from  the 
seeds  was  regarded  as  a  good  day's  work  for 
one  woman.  So  limited  was  tbe  production  on 
account  of  the  labor  that  even  high  prices  did 
not  stimulate  its  cultivation,  and  the  entire  cot- 
ton crop  in  the  United  States  in  1791  was  only 
about  2,000,000  pounds.  The  following  year 
Eli  Whitney,  a  young  schoolmaster  of  Massa- 
chusetts, accepted  an  invitation  to  teach  the 
children  of  a  Georgia  planter.  He  arrived  there 
too  late,  and  the  widow  of  General  Greene,  liv- 
ing near,  gave  the  young  stranger  a  home  in 
her  house.  He  displayed  much  inventive  gen- 
ins,  which  Mrs.  Greene  encouraged.  One  day 
some  gentlemen  at  her  table  expressed  a  regret 
that  there  was  no  machine  wherewith  the  cot- 
ton-wool could  be  readily  separated  from  the 
seed.  "Apply  to  my  young  friend  here,"  said 
Mrs.  Greene ;  "  he  can  make  anything."  Whit- 
ney had  then  never  seen  a  cotton -seed  with 
wool  adhering.  He  was  furnished  with  some. 
With  rude  plantation  tools,  he  constructed  a 
machine. that  performed  the  work.  This  was 
the  origin  of  the  saw -gin,  which,  with  some  im- 
provements, is  universally  used  on  American 
plantations.  Some  of  Mrs.  Greene's  neighbors 
were  called  in  to  see  the  working  of  it.  They 
were  astonished  and  delighted.  Phinens  Mil- 
ler, a  college  -  mate  of  Whitney,  had  come  to 
Georgia,  and  soon  became  the  second  husband 
of  Mrs.  Greene.  Having  some  money,  he  formed 
a  copartnership  with  Whitney  in  the  manufact- 
ure of  gins.  The  machine  was  locked  from 
public  view  until  a  patent  could  be  procured. 
Planters  came  from  all  parts  of  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia  to  see  the  wondrous  machine  which 
could  do  the  work  in  a  day  of  one  thousand 
women.  The  workshop  of  the  inventor  was 
broken  into  and  the  model  was  carried  ofl".  Im- 
perfect machines  were  made  by  common  me- 
chanics, which  injured  the  fibre  and  defamed 
the  machine  for  a  while.  The  gin  was  patent- 
ed (1793)  before  any  were  made.  The  violators 
of  the  patent  were  prosecuted,  hut  packed  Ju- 
ries gave  sweeping  verdict«  agaiust  the  owners. 
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Even  stAte  legislatures  broke  tbeir  harffiiins !  of  card  -  making  profitable,  and  00  useful 


with  tb<*m,  or,  like  South  Carolina,  long  delay- 
ed to  fuUil  them ;  and  when,  in  1812,  Whitney 
asked  Congress  for  an  extension  of  his  patent, 
the  members  from  the  cotton -growing  states, 
whose  constituents  hod  been  enriched  by  tho 
invention,  vehemently  op}M>8ed  the  prayer  of 
the  petitioner,  and  it  was  denied.  Thenceforth 
those  wlio  hud  wronged  Whitney,  in  defiuuce  of 
law  and  Justice,  were  permitted  to  continue  the 


Whittemoi-e's  machine  that  the  patent  was  sold 
for  $150,000.  His  brother  Samuel  afterwards 
repu IX* based  it  and  carried  on  the  business  of 
making  card-cloth. 

Whittier,  John  GREKyLEAF,  was  bom  at  Ha- 
verhill, Mass.,  Dec.  17, 1607.  His  parents  were 
Quakers,  and  he  has  remained  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  Friends.  Until  he  was  eigliteen  years 
old  he  worked  on  h\»  father^s  farm,  and  sifUt  oc- 


wi-ong  under  the  pmtection  of  law.    The  iiume-  ;  ^^^j^„^„     ^„,^  ^^^^  ^^  ^,^^  1^^^  newnpaper 
dmte  influence  of  Whitney  8  cotton-gin  upon    _„^^,.:n  Ga^^tt^.     ftoni*.ti.n«»  l.«  w«rk«i  *t. 


the  dying  institution  of  slavery  was  most  re- 
markable. It  played  an  important  part  in  the 
social,  commercial,  and  political  hintory  of  our 
country  for  seventy  yeai-s.  The  increased  pro- 
duction of  cotton  made  an  enoi-niouH  demand 
for  slave -labor  in  the  preparation  of  the  soil, 
the  ingathering  of  the  harvest,  and  the  prepa- 
ration of  it  fur  market.  Its  eflfects  upon  the 
industrial  pursuits  of  nearly  one  half  the  nation 
were  marvellous.  Such,  also,  were  its  effects 
upon  the  moral  and  intellectual  condition  of 
the  people  in  the  cotton -growing  stJites.  Be- 
fore 1&)S  (afte>r  which  time  the  national  C<msti- 
tution  prohibited  the  pn)Meoutiou  of  the  African 
slave-trade)  enormous  numbei-s  of  slaves  were 
brought  to  the  country.  The  institution  had 
been  unprotitable,  and  was  dying.  The  cotton- 
gin  revived  it,  made  it  strong  and  powerful, 
and  cotton,  its  representative,  assumed  to  be 
king  of  the  nation,  and  ft>r  fifty  years  sway- 
ed an  imperial  sceptre  almost  unchallenged. 
Eli  Whitney,  a  Yankee  schoolmaster,  built  the 
throne  of  King  C<itton,  but  was  denied  his  just 
wages  by  the  subjects  of  the  monarch. 

"QThittaker,  Rf.v.  Alexander,  acconipanied 
Sir  Thomas  Dale  to  Virginia  in  1611.  lie  was 
comfortably  settled  in  England,  but  the  zeal  of  a 
missionary  spirit  impelled  him  to  enter  the  field 
in  Virginia.  Sir  Thomas  had  been  active  in  plant- 
ing a  settlement  at  Henrico  (see  Henrico  CoUetje), 
composed  largely  of  Hollanders,  and  Mr.  Whitta- 
ker,  who  was  a  decidedly  Low  Churelinian,  it  wa« 


HarerhiU  Gazette.  Sometimes  he  worked  at 
shoemaking.  In  1H29  he  became  editor  of  the 
JmeiHean  JIanufactHrery  at  Berlin.  The  next 
year  he  was  editing  in  Hartford,  Conn.;  and 
from  l^i'Z  to  1836  he  e4lited  the  Gazette^  at  Ha- 
verhill. His  first  publication  of  any  piieten- 
sion  was  his  Legends  of  New  England  {\^\),  when 
he  was  twenty-four  years  of  age.  Others  soon 
followed.  So  early  as  183:)  he  began  to  battle 
for  the  freedom  of  the  slaves  in  our  country, 
and  he  never  ceased  warfare  against  the  slave 
system  until  it  disappeared  in  1863.  He  was 
elected  Secretary  of  the  Anti-slavery  Society  in 
1K)6,  and  edite<],  in  Philadelphia,  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Freeman,  devoted  to  its  principles.  In  1840 
Mr.  Whittier  removed  to  Amesbury,  Mass.,  where 
he  resided  until  about  1878,  cultivating  a  small 
farm.  In  1847  he  became  corresponding  edi- 
tor of  the  National  Era,  an  anti-slavery  palter 
publishtsl  at  Washington,  D.  C.  He  wrote  a  On- 
tennial  Hymn  for  the  opening  of  the  Cent«nuial 
Exhibition  at  Philadelphia,  May  10, 1876,  where 
it  was  sung  by  a  choir  of  one  thousand  voices, 
accompanied  by  Thomas's  orchestra.  Mr.  Whit- 
tier  is  a  thoroughly  American  poet,  and  most  of 
his  verses  have  been  inspired  by  current  event*. 
The  spirit  of  humanity,  democracy,  and  patriot- 
ism expressed  in  his  poems  and  prose  writings 
make  the  public  regard  him  with  reverential 
afl!'ectiou.     Mr.  Whittier  has  never  married. 

"Whittleaey,  Charles,  was  born  at  Southing- 
ton,  Conn.,  Oct.  5, 180H,  and  went  to  Tallmadge, 
O.,  in  1813.     He  graduated  at  WVst  Point  in 


thought  would  bo  in  sympathy  with  them.    And  .  I8:n,  resigned  the  next  year,  and  became  a  law- 
so  he  seems  to  have  been.   He  was  puritanical  in  ]  yer.     Afterwards  he  engaged  in  journalism,  and 


his  proclivities.  "The  surplice,"  says  Purchas, 
"  was  not  even  spoken  of  in  his  parish."  He  or- 
ganized a  congregation  at  Henrico,  and  there  he 
preached  until  1617,  when  he  was  drowned. 

"Wliittemore,  Amos,  inventor,  was  born  at 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  April  19, 1759 ;  died  at  West 
Cambridge,  March  27, 1828.  Reared  a  farmer,  he 
became  a  gunsmith,  and  then,  with  his  brother, 
a  manufacturer  of  cotton-  and  wool  -  cards,  or 
card-cloth.  He  claimed  to  have  invented  a  ma- 
chine for  puncturing  the  leather  and  setting  the 
wires,  which  was  patented  in  1797.  But  there 
is  evidence  which  shows  that  he  undoubtedly 
used  the  invention  of  a  poor  man  named  Eleazar 
Smith,  to  whom  Whittemore  loaned  m(nu\v  to 
enable  him  to  perfect  his  invention.  (For  full- 
er information,  compare  The  American  Centenary, 


in  geological  and  mineralogical  surveys  of  Ohio 
at  diflerent  periods  from  18:17  to  1860.  He  be- 
came Assistant  Quartermaster-general  of  Ohio 
in  1861;  engaged  in  the  campaign  in  western 
Virginia  in  the  summer  of  that  year;  and  be- 
came colonel  of  volunteei-s  in  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee.  He  was  at  the  siege  of  Fort  Donel- 
son,  and  in  the  battle  of  Shiloh  commanded  a 
brigade  in  General  Lew.  W^allaoe^s  division,  ren- 
dering important  service.  (  See  Shiloh,  Battle 
at.)  He  resigned  a  few  days  after  this  event. 
He  is  the  author  of  several  biographical,  histor- 
ical, and  scientitic  works.  He  w}is  one  of  the 
founders  and  the  president  of  the  Western  Re- 
serve Historical  Society,  at  Cleveland. 

Wigfell  at  Fort  Sumter.     Senator  Wigfall, 
when  he  left  the  halls  of  legislation  at  Wash- 


pp.  2ii7,  228.)     Before  that  time  the  work  had    ington.hastened  to  Charleston  and  Iwcamo  a  vol- 


been  performed  slowly  by  hand.  The  estab- 
lishment of  spinning  machinery  in  New  Eng- 
land (see  Slater,  Samuel)  hail  made  the  business 


unteer  on  the  staft' of  General  Beanreganl.  He 
was  on  Morris  Island  when  the  bombanlment 
of  Fort  Sumter  began  (see  Fall  of  Fort  Sumter), 
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and  on  Si^tarday,  April  13,  he  went  in  a  boat  to 
Sumter,  accompauitMl  by  one  white  man  and 
two  negroes.  He  carried  a  white  handkerchief 
on  the  point  of  a  sword  as  a  flag  of  truce. 
Landing,  he  hastened  to  an  embrasure  and 
asked  permission  to  enter.  The  soldiers  would 
not  let  him.  '*  I  am  General  Wigfall/'  he  said ; 
"  I  wish  to  see  Majfir  Anderson."  "  Wait  till  I 
see  the  commander,"  said  the  soldier.  '^For 
God's  sake,  let  me  in  !"  cried  Wigfall ;  "  I  can't 
stand  it  out  here  in  the  firing."  He  ran  to  the 
sally-port,  and  was  Cvoufronted  by  burning  tim- 
bers. He  ran  around  the  fort,  waving  his  hand- 
kerchief to  induce  his  fellow-insurgents  to  cease 
tiring.  But  the  missiles  fell  thick  and  fast,  and 
be  was  permitted  to  crawl  into  an  embrasure, 
after  he  had  given  up  his  sword  to  a  private 
soldier.  Thei-e  he  met  some  of  the  officers. 
Trembling  with  excitement,  he  said,  *^I  am  Gen- 
eral Wigfall ;  I  come  from  General  Beauregard, 
who  wants  to  stop  this  bloodshed.  You  are  on 
tire,  and  your  flag  is  down;  let  us  stop  this  fir- 
ing." One  of  the  officers  said,  ^'Onr  flag  is  not 
down."  And  the  senator  saw  it  where  Peter 
Hart  had  planted  it.  He  tried  to  get  the  offi- 
cers to  display  his  handkerchief  above  the  fort 
or  out  of  the  embrasure ;  but  nil  refusing,  he 
said,  *'  May  I  hold  it,  then  ?"  One  of  them  cool- 
ly replied,  "  If  you  wish  to."  Wigfall  sprang 
into  the  embrasure  and  waved  the  white  flag 
several  times.  Frightened  away  by  shots,  ho 
said  to  one  of  the  officers,  "  If  you  will  wave 
this  fi-om  the  ramparts  they  will  cease  firing." 
*'  It  shall  be  done,"  was  the  reply,  "  if  you 
request  it  for  the  purpose,  and  that  alone^ 
of  hohling  a  conference  with  Major  Andersou." 
They  met.  Wigfall  said  he  came  from  General 
Beauregard,  who  wished  to  stop  the  fighting. 
"  Upon  what  terms  will  you  evacuate  the  fortf" 
"  General  Beauregard  knows  the  terms  upon 
which  I  will  evacuate  on  the  15th.  lustead 
of  noon  on  the  15th,  I  will  go  now."  "  I  under- 
stand you  to  say,"  said  Wigfall,  eagerly,  "  that 
you  will  evacuate  the  fort  now,  sir,  upon  the 
same  terms."  Anderson  answered  in  the  af- 
firmative. "Then,"  said  Wigfall,  inquiringly, 
"  the  fort  is  to  be  ours  !"  "  Yes,  sir."  "  Then  I 
will  return  to  Beauregard,"  said  Wigfall,  and  he 
departed.  Believing  WigfalTs  story,  Anderson 
allowed  a  whit«  flag  to  be  raised  over  the  fort. 
Soon  afterwards  several  gentlemen  (one  of  them 
directly  from  Beauregard  at  Fort  Moultrie)  came 
to  Sumter,  and,  when  they  were  informed  of  Wig- 
fall's  visit,  assured  Major  Anderson  that  the  Texan 
conspirator  had  not  seen  Beauregard  in  two  days. 
The  indignant  Anderson  was  about  to  haul  down 
the  white  flag,  when  they  begged  him  to  let  it 
remain  until  they  could  see  Beauregard.  An 
arrangement  for  the  evacuation  was  soon  after 
ma<le.     (See  Fall  of  Fort  Sumter.) 

Wigfall's  Defiance.  Unfortunately  for  the 
fair  fame  of  Texas,  its  representative  in  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  at  the  close  of  Buchan- 
an's administration  was  Louis  T.  Wigfall,  a  man 
unworthy  of  her  people.  By  his  coarseness  of 
speecii,  vulgarity  of  deportment,  and  eagerness 
to  display  his  treasonable  intentions  and  con- 
tempt for  all  people  outride  the  slave -labor 


states,  ho  did  as  much  as  any  other  man,  ex- 
cepting Toombs,  to  irritate  the  feelings  of  tho 
people  of  a  large  part  of  the  Union.  He  kept 
his  seat  in  the  Senate  long  after  more  honorable 
men  had  left  theirs,  because,  as  they  averred, 
their  respective  states,  like  Texas,  were  "  out  of 
the  Union."  Even  in  the  brief  session  of  the 
Senate  when  the  nominations  were  confinned, 
Wigfall  displa^'ed  his  insolence  in  a  manner  that 
made  his  own  political  friends  blush.  Com- 
menting on  Mr.  Lincoln's  inaugural  address,  he 
said :  "  It  is  easy  to  talk  about  enforcing  tho 
laws  and  holding,  occupying,  and  possessing  the 
forts.  When  you  come  to  do  this,  bayonets,  and 
not  words,  must  settle  tho  question.  .  . .  Fort 
Pickens  and  the  administration  will  soon  be 
forced  to  construe  the  inangural.  .  .  .  The  Con- 
federate States  will  not  leave  If'ort  Sumter  in 
possession  of  the  Federal  government. . . .  Seven 
states  have  formed  a  confederation,  and  to  tell 
them,  as  the  President  has  done,  that  the  acts 
of  secession  are  no  more  than  blank  paper,  is  an 
insult.  . .  .  There  is  no  Union  left.  .  .  .  The  se- 
ceded states  will  not  live  under  this  adminis- 
tration. Withdraw  your  troops.  Make  no  at- 
tempt to  collect  tribute,  and  enter  into  a  treaty 
with  those  states.  Do  this  and  you  will  have 
peace.  Send  your  flag  of  thirty -four  stars 
thither  and  it  will  be  fired  into,  and  war  will 
ensue.  Divide  the  public  property;  make  a 
fair  assessment  of  the  public  debt;  or  will  you 
sit  stupidly  and  idly  till  there  shall  be  a  couflict 
of  arms  because  you  cannot  compromise  with 
traitors  f  Let  the  remaining  states  reform  their 
government,  and,  if  it  is  acceptable,  the  Confed- 
eracy will  enter  into  a  treaty  of  commerce  and 
amity  with  them.  If  you  want  peace,  you  shall 
have  it;  if  you  want  war,  you  shall  have  it.  . . . 
No  compromise  or  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, no  arrangement  you  may  enter  into,  will 
satisfy  the  South,  unless  you  recognize  slaves  as 
property  and  protect  it  as  any  other  species  of 
property."  The  cowardice  and  mendacity  of 
Wigfall  displayed  at  Fort  Sumter  in  less  than  a 
month  afterwards  was  a  biting  commentary  on 
the  boastful  speech  in  the  safety  of  the  Senate 
chamber.     (See  Fall  of  Fort  Sumter.) 

Wigwam,  the  name  of  the  dwelling  of  the 
wild  Indian  tribes.    They  are  constructed  of  a 


AN  INDIAN  WIGWAM. 


bundle  of  poles  fastened  together  at  the  top 
and  placed  iu  a  cone-like  position.     These  poles 
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aro  then  covered  with  tbe  bark  of  trees  or  the 
skins  of  beasts.  In  winter  a  fire  is  built  in  the 
centre,  and  the  inmates  sleep  at  night  with  their 
feet  towards  it.  The  smoke  escapes  through 
the  top.  In  migrations  the  wigwam  is  carried 
along. 

Wilcoz;  ORLAinx)  Bolivar,  was  boni  in  De- 
troit, Mich.,  April  16, 1823,  and  graduated  at  West 
Point  in  1847.  He  served  in  Texas  and  in  Flor- 
ida, and  resigned  in  1857.  In  May,  1861,  he  be- 
came colonel  of  a  Michigan  regiment,  and  was 
the  first  to  arrive  at  Washington  city  aft43r  the 
call  of  the  President  in  April,  1861.  With  Colo- 
nel Ellsworth,  he  took  possession  of  Alexandria. 
He  commanded  a  brigade  in  the  battle  of  Bull's 
Bun,  where  he  was  severely  wounded  and  made 
prisoner.  On  his  exchange  in  1862  he  was  made 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  his  commission 
dating  from  July  21,  1861.  He  was  active  in 
the  Army  of  the  Pot'Omac  uatil  after  the  battle 
at  Fredericksburg,  and  was  temporarily  in  com- 
.mand  of  the  Ninth  Army  Corps  in  Central  Ken- 
tucky. In  1863-64  he  was  engaged  in  eastern 
Tennessee;  and  in  the  Kichniond  campaign, 
ending  in  the  surrender  of  Lee,  he  commanded 
a  division  in  the  Ninth  Corps.  In  March,  1865, 
he  was  breveted  major-general  United  States 
Army. 

'Wildemofla^  Battle  of  the.  At  midnight 
on  May  3,  1864,  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  full 
100,000  strong,  fresh  and  hopeful,  and  with  an 
immense  army-train,  began  its  march  towards 
Richmond.  The  right  was  composed  of  the 
c?orps  of  Warren  and  Sedgwick,  and  the  left  of 
that  of  Hancock.  Warren's  cavalry,  preceded 
by  that  of  Wilson,  crossed  the  Rapid  Anna  at 
Germania  Fonl  on  the  morning  of  the  4th,  fol- 
lowed by  Sedgwick.  The  left,  preceded  by 
Gregg's  cavalry,  and  followed  by  the  entire 
army-train  of  wagons,  four  thonsand  in  num- 
ber, crossed  at  Ely's  Ford  at  the  same  time. 
Burnsidc's  Ninth  Corps,  left  behind  in  antici- 
pation of  a  possible  move  of  Lee  on  Washing- 
ton, crossed  the  Rapid  Anna  and  joined  the 
army  on  the  5th,  when  the  whole  force  had 
pushed  on  into  the  region  known  as  "The  Wil- 
derness,'' beyond  Chanceliorsville,  and  well  on 
the  right  flank  of  the  Confederate  army  lying 
behind  strong  intrenchments  on  Mine  Run. 
The  whole  force  of  the  National  army  was  now 
about  130,000  men,  of  whom  a  little  more  than 
100,000  were  available  for  battle.  When  Lee 
discovered  this  movement  he  pushed  forward 
nearly  his  whole  army  to  strike  the  flanks  of 
the  Nationals  on  their  march.  This  movement 
failed.  On  the  5th  Warren,  who  was  followed 
by  Sedgwick,  sent  tbe  divisions  of  Griffin  and 
Crawford  to  make  observations.  The  former 
was  struck  by  E  well's  corps,  and  the  latter  by 
Hill's,  a  little  later.  The  march  was  suspend- 
ed. Crj^wford  was  witlidrawn,  and  Griffin,  re- 
inforced by  Wadsworth's  division,  with  Robin- 
son's in  support,  soon  defeated  the  advance  of 
Ewell ;  but,  being  continually  reinforced,  the 
Confederates  soon  defeated  the  Nationals.  It 
was  now  past  noon.  Grant  was  satisfied  that 
Lee's  troops  were  near  in  full  force.     The  coun- 


try was  so  covered  with  shrob-oaks,  boshes,  and 
tangled  vines  that  no  observations  could  be 
made  at  any  great  distance.  Grant  ordered  up 
Sedgwick's  corps  to  the  support  of  Warren; 
while  Hancock,  who  was  nearly  ten  miles  away, 
on  the  road  to  the  left,  marched  back  to  join 
Warren.  Getty's  division  of  Sedgwick's  corps 
was  posted  at  tbe  junction  of  two  roads,  with 
ordera  to  hold  the  position  at  all  hazards  until 
the  arrival  of  Hancock.  The  fighting,  where 
it  was  begun  in  the  morning,  continued  fierce 
and  sanguinary  until  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, when  both  armies  fell  back  and  intrench- 
ed within  two  hundred  yards  of  each  other. 
Getty  held  his  ground  against  severe  pressure 
by  Hill  until  Hancock's  advance  reached  him 
at  three  o'clock.  He  then  made  an  aggressive 
movement,  and  fighting  was  kept  np  until  dark, 
with  heavy  losses  on  both  sides.  Bumside's 
cori>s  was  brought  up  in  the  night  and  placed 
between  Hancock  and  Warren.  Meanwhile  Lee 
brought  up  Longstreet's  corps  to  the  support 
of  Hill.  And  now  each  party  in  the  cont'est 
was  strengthened  by  an  addition  of  20,000  men. 
Just  before  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  Ewell 
attacked  the  National  right,  and  was  repulsed. 
A  very  little  later  Hancock  advanced  his  force 
against  the  Confederate  right;  while  Wads- 
worth,  who  had  prepared  to  strike  Hill's  left 
the  night  before,  assailed  him  heavily.  The 
Confederates  were  driven  back  a  mile  and  a  half, 
passing  Lee's  headquarters  in  the  retreat.  The 
flight  was  checked  by  Longstreet's  advancing 
column.  Hancock,  expecting  to  be  assailed  by 
Ixmgstreet,  had  attacked  with  only  half  his 
force.  The  tatter's  advance  having  been  check- 
ed, he  resumed  his  flank  movement;  but  at  that 
moment  he  was  wounded  and  carried  from  the 
field,  and  his  command  devolved  on  General  R. 
H.  Anderson.  In  the  afternoon  Lee  projected 
the  entire  corps  of  Longstreet  and  Hill  against 
Hancock,  who  had  been  reinforced  and  was 
strongly  defended  by  breastworks.  He  stood 
firm  until  about  four  o'clock,  when  a  fire  iu  tbe 
woods  attacked  the  brush  and  pine  logs  of  his 
breastworks.  The  wind  blew  the  heat  and 
smoke  in  tbe  faces  of  his  troops  and  drove 
them  from  their  defences,  when  the  Confeder- 
ates dashed  forward  and  penetrated  their  lines. 
But  they  were  almost  instantly  repulsed,  and 
Lee  was  compelled  to  abandon  what  he  intend- 
ed as  a  decisive  assault.  Night  came  on,  and 
after  dark  Lee  threw  E well's  corps  forward 
against  Sedgwick.  There  was  some  hard  fight- 
ing and  much  confusion.  Ewell  captured  the 
most  of  two  brigades,  and  then  fell  back.  So 
ended  the  battle  in  the  Wilderness,  without  de- 
cisive results  on  either  side,  and  with  a  mutual 
heavy  loss.  In  the  two  days  the  Nationals  lost 
about  18,000  men,  of  whom  6000  were  made  pris- 
oners. Generals  Hayes,  Wadsworth,  and  Webb 
were  killed.  The  Confederate  loss  was  proba- 
bly about  11,000.  Generals  Jones,  Pickett,  and 
Jenkins  were  killed.  Longstreet's  wounds  dis- 
abled him  several  mouths.  The  Wilderness  is 
a  wild  plateau,  covered  with  a  dense  growth  of 
dwarf  trees  and  vines  aud  brambles,  and  slop- 
ing every  way  to  cultivated  fields.     It  is  along 
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the  south  bank  of  the  Rapid  Anna  Ri vor,  abont 
ten  miles  in  width  and  fifteen  in  length. 

'Wilkes,  Charles,  was  born  in  the  city  of 
New  York  iu  1801 ;  died  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
Feb.  8, 1877.  He  was  a  nephew  of  John  Wilkes, 
the  eminent  English  politician.  He  entered  the 
United  States  Navy  in  1818.  In  1830  he  was 
appointed  to  the  Department  of  Charts  and  Iii- 
strnment-s.  He  was  appointed  commander  of  a 
squadron  of  five  vessels  that  sailed  from  Norfolk, 
Ya.,  Aug.  18,  1838,  on  an  exploring  expedition. 
(See  South  Sea  Surveying  and  Exploring  Expedition,) 
For  his  discoveries  during  thjit  cruise,  Wilkes 
received  a  gold  medal  from  the  London  Geo- 
graphical Societjr.  He  returned  to  New  York 
in  June,  1842.  In  1861  he  was  sent  to  the  West 
Indies,  in  the  frigate  San  Jacinto^  to  look  after 
the  Confederate  cruiser  Sumter^  when  he  fell  in 
with  the  British  steamer  Trent  and  took  from 
her  Mason  and  Slidell  (which  see)  and  conveyed 
them  to  Boston,  for  which  he  was  thanked  by 
Congress  and  received  popnlar  applause.  But 
the  President  finally  disapproved  his  act,  as  a 
stroke  of  state  policy.  In  1862  he  commanded 
the  flotilla  on  the  James  River,  with  the  rank 
of  commodore ;  and  afterwards,  in  command  of 
a  squadron  in  the  West  Indies,  captured  many 
blockade-runners. 

'Wilkes,  JoHX,  a  fearless  and  powerful  Eng- 
lish political  writer,  was  born  in  1727.  He  be- 
came a  member  of  Parliament  in  1757.  In  1763 
he  made  a  severe  attack  on  the  government  in 
his  newspaper  (the  North  BHton,  No.  45),  for 
which  he  was  sent  to  the  Tower.  (See  "  Ninety- 
two  "  and  "  Forty-five.^^)  On  account  of  a  licen- 
tious essay  on  woman,  he  was  afterwards  ex- 
pelled from  the  House  of  Commons.  After  his 
release  from  the  Tower,  he  went  to  Paris,  and, 


JOHN  WILKES. 

returning  in  1768,  sent  a  letter  of  submission  to 
the  king,  and  was  soon  afterwards  elected  to 
Parliament  for  Middlesex  ;  but  his  seat  was  suc- 
cessfully contested  and  he  was  elected  alder- 
man of  London.  The  same  year  he  obtained  a 
verdict  of  $20,000  against  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  seizing  his  papers.  In  1771  he  was  sheriff 
of  London,  and  in  1774  lord  mayor.  In  1779 
he  was  made  chamberlain,  and  soon  afterwards 
retired  from  political  life.  Wilkes  was  always 
the  champion  of  the  colonists,  and  was  regard- 


ed as  the  defender  of  popnlar  rights.    He  died 
at  his  seat  on  the  Isle  of  Wight,  in  1797. 

Wilkinson,  James,  was  born  near  Benedict, 
Md.,  in  1757;  died  near  the  city  of  Mexico,  Dec. 
28, 1825.  He  was  preparing  for  the  medical  pro- 
fession when  the  war  for  independence  broke 
out.     He  repaired  to  Caujbridge  after  the  bat- 
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tie  of  Bunker's  (Breed's)  Hill,  where  he  was 
made  a  captain  in  Reed's  New  Hampshire  regi- 
ment, in  the  spring  of  1776.  He  served  under 
Arnold  in  the  Northern  army,  and  in  Jnly,  1776, 
was  appointed  brigade-major.  He  was  at  the 
battles  of  Ti-euton  and  Princeton,  and  was  made 
lieutenant -colonel  in  January,  1777.  He  was 
Gates's  adjutant-general,  and  bore  to  Congress 
an  account  of  the  capture  of  Burgoyne,  when  he 
was  breveted  brigadier-general  and  made  sec- 
retary to  the  Board  of  War,  of  which  Gates  was 
president.  Being  implicated  in  Conway's  di- 
bal  (which  see),  he  resigned  the  secretaryship, 
and  in  Jnly,  1779,  was  made  clothier-general  to 
the  army.  At  the  close  of  the  wjir  he  settled  in 
Lexington,  Ky.,  and  engaged  in  mercantile  trans- 
actions. In  1791-92  he  commanded,  as  lieuten- 
ant-colonel of  Infantry,  an  expedition  against 
the  Indians  on  the  Wabash,  and  was  made  brig- 
adier-general in  1792.  He  was  diRtinguished  in 
conunand  of  the  right  wing  of  Wayne's  army 
on  the  Manmee,  in  1794.  From  1796  to  1798  he 
was  general-in-chief  of  the  army;  also  from 
1800  to  1812.  In  December,  1803,  as  joint-com- 
missioner with  Governor  Claiborne,  he  received 
Louisiana  (which  see)  from  the  French;  and 
from  1805  to  1807  he  was  governor  of  Louisiana 
Territory.  Wilkinson  remained  at  the  head  of 
the  Southern  Department  until  his  entangle- 
ment with  Burr  caused  him  to  be  court-mar- 
tialled  in  1811,  when  he  was  honorably  acquit- 
ted. In  1812  he  was  breveted  mtgor-general 
United  States  Army,  and  was  made  a  full  major- 
general  in  1813.  He  reduced  Mobile  in  April, 
that  year,  and  fortified  Mobile  Point ;  and  iu 
May  he  was  ordered  to  the  Northern  frontier, 
where  he  succeeded  General  Dearborn  in  corn- 
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mand.  His  campaign  a^inst  Montreal  (181^ 
14)  was  totally  unsuccewful,  cliietty  because  of 
the  conduct  of  General  Wade  Hampton.  He  re- 
linquished all  military  command,  and,  on  the  re- 
duction of  the  army  in  1815,  ho  was  discharged. 
He  had  become  possessed  of  large  estates  in 
Mexico,  and  removed  to  that  couutr}',  where  he 
died.  He  pnblisheil  Memoirs  of  My  Own  TimeSj 
in  three  volumes. 

'Willard,  Emma  C.  (Hart),  teacher  and  author, 
woH  born  near  Berlin,  Conn.,  Feb.  23, 1787  ;  died 
in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  April  15, 1870.  She  was  descend- 
ed from  Thomas  Hooker,  founder  of  Hartford, 
Conn.  She  be^an  teaching  at  sixteen  years  of 
age,  and  was  principal,  succesKively,  of  ditlerent 
academies.  In  1809,  at  Middlebury,  Vt.,  she  mar- 
ried Dr.  Jolin  Willard.  In  1821  she  began  her 
famous  "  Troy  Female  Seminary," at  Troy,  N.  Y., 
which  Hhe  couducteil  until  18:19.  She  made  a 
tour  in  Europe  in  1830,  and  published  \wr  Jour- 
nal and  Letters  on  her  return,  in  1833,  and  de- 
voted her  share  of  the  profits  of  the  work  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  school  for  women  in  Greece, 
which  was  founded  mainly  by  her  exertionj. 
Mrs.  Willanl  wrote  and  published  essays  on  *'  Fe- 
male Education ;"  also  several  books,  chietly  on 
history.  She  also  published  two  books  on  physi- 
ology, and  a  volume  of  poems.  Her  ocean-hymn, 
Rocked  in  the  Cradle  of  the  Deep,  has  always  been 
very  popular. 

Willard,  Frances  E.,  President  of  the  Evans- 
ton  (111.)  College  for  Ladies,  was  born  near  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y.,  Sept.  28, 1839.  She  graduated  at  the 
Northwestern  Female  College  in  1858.  She  was 
for  some  years  a  school-teacher  in  various  West- 
em  towns,  and  taught  the  natural  sciences  in 
the  North westeni  College.  In  1867  she  became 
preceptress  in  the  Gene8ee  Wesleyau  Seminary, 
at  Lima,  N.  Y.  On  Feb.  14, 1871,  she  was  elected 
president  of  the  college  which  had  recently 
been  established  in  connection  with  the  North- 
western University  of  the  Methodist  denomina- 
tion, in  defei-ence  to  the  popular  idea  of  the  co- 
education of  tlie  sexes.  It  was  the  first  time 
such  au  honor  was  conferred  upon  a  woman. 
On  her  return  from  an  extended  foreign  tour 
in  Europe,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  in  1871,  Miss  Wil- 
lard lectured  with  success,  in  Chicago,  on  the 
''  Educational  Aspects  of  the  Woman  Question." 
She  is  the  author  of  a  touching  memoir  of  a 
beloved  sister,  entitled  Nineteen  Beautiful  Yvurs. 

Wlllett,  Marinus,  was  born  at  Jamaica,  L.  I., 
July  31,  1740;  died  in  New  York  city,  Aug.  22, 
1830.  Ho  graduated  at  King's  (now  Columbia) 
College  in  1776.  As  a  youth,  he  served  under 
Abercrombie  in  the  attack  on  Ticouderoga,  and 
was  with  Bnulstreet  in  the  expedition  against 
Fort  Frontenac  (which  see).  He  was  one  of 
the  most  eminent  of  the  New  York  Sons  of  liib- 
erty.  In  1775  he  entered  McDougall's  regiment 
as  captain,  and  joined  Montgomery  in  tlie  inva- 
sion of  Canada.  After  the  capture  of  St.  John 
(which  see),  he  remained  there,  in  command,  un- 
til January,  1776,  and  was  soon  afterwards  made 
lieuteuant-colonel  of  the  Third  New  York  Regi- 
ment. In  May,  1777,  he  wa,s  ordered  to  Fort 
Stanwix  (which  see),  and  assisted  iu  its  defence 


in  Aagnat  following,  making  a  snccessful  sortie 
to  effect  a  diversion  iu  favor  of  General  Herki- 
mer. (See  Oriskany,  Battle  of)  Ho  bore  a  mes- 
sage, by  stealth,  to  General  Schuyler,  which 
caused  the  expedition  up  the  Mohawk  valley. 
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under  General  Arnold,  that  caused  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  siege  of  Fort  Stanwix.  He  joined 
the  army  under  Washington  in  June,  1776,  and 
was  iu  the  battle  of  Monmouth;  and  in  1779 
he  accompanied  General  Sullivan's  expedition 
against  the  Indians  in  New  York.  (See  Snlli- 
van's  Campaign  against  the  Indians,)  At  the 
close  of  the  war  he  was  chosen  sheriff  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  and  remained  so  eight  years 
(1784-92),  and  was  mayor  in  1807.  In  1792  he 
was  appointed  a  brigmlier-general  iu  the  anny 
intended  to  act  agaiu.st  the  Northwestern  In- 
dians, but  declined.  He  published  an  autobi- 
ography. 

TVilliam  and  Mary,  College  of,  the  second 
of  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  establish- 
ed iu  the  English -American  colonies.  An  ef- 
fort was  made  in  1619  t'O  establish  a  college  in 
Virginia  (see  IJenrico  College),  but  the  massacre 
in  1622  put  an  end  to  the  enterprise.  (See  Ope- 
chancanough.)  In  1660-61  the  General  Assembly 
of  Virginia  passed  an  act  for  the  establishment 
and  endowment  of  a  college,  and  in  1693  a  char- 
ter was  obtained  from  the  crown  of  England, 
chiefly  through  the  efforts  of  Rev.  James  Blair 
and  of  Lieutenant-governor  Nicholson.  It  was 
named  William  and  Mary,iu  compliment  to  the 
ruling  sovereigns,  who  made  appropriations  for 
its  support.  Buildings  designed  by  Sir  Chris- 
to]>lier  Wren  were  erected  at  the  Middle  Plan- 
tation, which  was  named  Williamsburg.  The 
tirst  college  ediiice  was  destroyed  by  tire  in 
1705  and  was  rebuilt  soon  afterwards.  The  Gen- 
eral Assembly  and  individuals  made  liberal  gifte 
to  the  institution  from  time  to  time,  and  in 
1776  it  was  the  wealthiest  college  in  America. 
Its  riches  wei-e  wasted  during  the  war  f«>r  inde- 
pendence, its  i-esources  being  reduced  to  |250(> 
and  the  then  unproductive  revenue  granted  by 
the  crown.     The  college  was  closed  iu  1781,  and 
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American  and  French  troops  alternately  occu- 
pied it,  during  which  time  the  president's  house 
and  a  wiug  of  the  main  building  were  burned. 
After  the  Revolution,  the  General  Assembly 
«rave  lauds  to  the  college,  and  its  organization 
was  changed.  In  1859  the  college  building, 
with  the  library,  was  consumed  by  tire,  but  was 
rebuilt  and  restored  before  the  close  of  I860. 
The  college  exercises  were  suspended  in  1861, 
in  consequence  of  the  Civil  War,  and  at  one 
time  the  building  was  occupied  as  barracks  and 
at  another  as  a  hospital.  During  the  occupa- 
tion of  Williamsburg  by  Union  troops  in  18iS2, 
it  was  again  accidentally  burned.  From  1861 
to  1855  the  losses  of  the  college,  in  buildings 
and  endowments,  were  about  $125,000.  In  1869 
the  main  building  was  substantially  restored, 
the  faculty  was  reorganized,  and  the  college  was 
reopened  for  students.     (See  Colonial  Colleges,) 

'WiUiam  IH  (William  Henry,  Prince  of  Or- 
ange), King  of  England  and  Stadtholder  of  Hol- 
land, was  born  at  the  Hague,  Nov.  4, 1650 ;  die<l 
in  Kensington,  March  8, 1702.  He  was  a  neph- 
ew of  Cliarles  II.  and  James  II.,  and  married  his 
cousin  Mary,  daughter  of  James.  The  union 
was  popular  in  both  countries.  The  prince,  a 
member  of  whose  house  (of  Orange)  had  freed 
his  country  from  the  Spanish  yoke,  was  regard- 
ed as  the  head  of  the  Protestant  party  in  Eu- 
rope, and  his  wife  expected  to  succeed  to  the 
English  throne.  His  policy  always  was  to  less- 
en the  power  of  France,  whose  monarch,  Louis 
XIV.,  was  regarded  as  the  most  powerful  ene- 
emy  of  Protestantism  in  Europe.  The  policy 
of  James  on  the  throne  was  to  increase  the  papal 
power,  and  a  breach  between  the  king  and  his 
Dutch  son-in-law  was  inevitable.  Tlie  people 
of  England  finally  rose  in  their  might  and  in- 
vited William  to  invade  the  country.  It  was 
done  in  1688.  (See  English  Revolution^  The,)  He 
and  his  wife  were  made  joint-monarcha  of  Eng- 
land in  February,  1689,  by  a  convention  Par- 
liament. His  cause  was  equally  triumphant  in 
Scotland,  after  some  trouble  at  the  beginning, 
and  he  joined  a  coalition  of  European  states 
in  making  w.ar  on  France.  The  adherents  of 
James  in  Ireland  were  numerous,  and  were  sup- 
ported by  the  French.  In  1690  he  took  com- 
mand of  his  own  troops  there,  and,  at  the  battle 
of  the  Boyne,July  1  (O.  S.),  James,  who  led  the 
insurgents,  was  defeated  and  fled  to  France.  The 
war  continued  until  1697,  when  the  treaty  at 
Ryswick  ended  it.  Queen  Mary  died  late  in 
1694,  when  William  became  sole  monarch.  He 
instituted  salutary  reforms  in  England,  and  the 
English  Constitution  wan  placed  on  a  firui  basis. 
He  labored  to  check  the  power  of  France  and 
increase  that  of  the  Netherlands,  so  long  as  ho 
lived.  His  death  was  caused  by  being  thrown 
from  his  horse.  Having  no  heir,  he  promoted 
the  act  of  settlement,  calling  the  house  of  Han- 
over to  the  throne,  which  was  adopted  by  Par- 
liament in  1701,  and  completed  the  English  Rev- 
oluti(m. 

WilHanifl,  Alpheus  Stahkey,  was  born  at 
Say  brook.  Conn.,  Sept.  20, 1810,  and  graduated  at 
Yale  College  in  1831.     He  practised  law  in  De- 


troit, and  was  editor  of  the  Detroit  Advertiser  for 
a  while.  He  served  in  the  war  with  Mexico; 
was  postmaster  of  Detroit  (1649-53),  and,  made 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers  in  May,  1861,  he 
organized  the  Michigan  volunteers  until  Sep- 
teniiber.  In  March,  1862,  he  became  commander 
of  a  division  in  General  Banks's  corps,  and,  at  the 
battle  of  Cedar  Mountain  (which  see),  one  third 
of  his  division  was  killed  or  wounded.  He  com- 
manded a  division  in  Slocum's  corps  at  Antie- 
tam,  Fredericksburg,  Chancellorsville,  and  Get- 
tysburg. In  the  Atlanta  campaign  he  was  con- 
spicuous, and  in  November,  1B64,  succeeded  Slo- 
cum  in  command  of  the  Twentieth  Corps,  lead- 
ing it  in  the  celebrated  march  to  the  sea  and 
through  the  Carolinas.  From  1866  to  1869  Gen- 
eral Williams  was  minister  to  the  republic  of 
San  Salvador. 

'Williams  College  was  founded  by  Colonel 
Ephraim  Williams,  who,  at  the  age  of  abont 
forty  years,  was  killed  in  an  engagement  near 
Lake  George  during  the  French  and  Indian 
War.  (See  WilliamSy  Ephraim.)  It  is  at  Will- 
iamstown,  Berkshire  Co.,  Mass.  The  funds  left 
by  Colonel  Williams  for  founding  a  free  school 
were  allowed  to  accunmlate.  A  free  school  was 
incorporated  in  1785,  under  the  control  of  niue 
trustees,  and  a  lottery  was  granted  for  raising 
funds  to  erect  a  school  -  house.  About  $3500 
was  thus  obtained,  when  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  contributed  abont  $2000  more.  A  largo 
building,  four  stories  high  (now  the  West  Col- 
lege), was  erected  in  1790,  and  on  Oct.  20, 1791, 
the  free  school  was  opened,  with  Rev.  Ebenezer 
Fitch  as  its  first  principal.  It  was  incor)>orated 
a  college  in  1793,  under  the  title  of  *'  Williams's 
Hall."  The  property  vested  in  the  free  school 
was  transferred  to  the  college,  and  the  state 
appropriated  $4000  for  the  purcliasc  of  appara- 
tus and  a  library.  Mr.  Fitch  was  its  fii-st  pres- 
ident, and  the  first  "commencement'*  was  in 
1795,  when  four  students  graduated.  Its  cata- 
logue of  students  printed  in  1795  is  said  to  be 
the  earliest  production  of  the  kind  in  this  coun- 
try. It  contained  the  names  of  seventy-seven 
students.  Several  college  buildings  have  been 
added.  In  1875-76  it  had  eleven  professors  and 
one  hundred  and  seventy  students.  It  has  a 
productive  fund  for  the  college  use  of  $300,000, 
and  funds  for  the  benefit  of  needy  students 
amounting  to  $90,000.  Near  the  college-build- 
ing is  "  Mills  Park,"  on  the  site  of  and  com- 
nuMuorating  the  prayer-nu^eting  of  students  in 
1808,  out  of  which  grew  the  tirst  organization 
in  America  for  foreign  missionary  work.  The 
leader  among  the  students  was  Samuel  J.  Mills, 
and  his  is  the  first  name  appended  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  society. 

'Williams,  Eleazar  (the  "  lost  prince  ").  A 
dark  mystery  shrouds  tlie  fate  of  the  eldest  son 
of  Louis  XVI.  of  France  and  Marie  Antoinette, 
who  was  eight  years  of  age  at  the  time  liis  fa- 
ther was  murdered  by  the  Jacobins.  After  the 
downfall  of  Robespierre  and  his  fellows,  it  was 
declared  that  the  prince  died  in  prison  in  1795, 
while  the  royalists  believed  he  had  been  seen^tly 
I  hidden  away  in  the  United  States.  Curious  fiicts 
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and  circumstances  pointed  to  Rev.  Eleazar  Will- 
iams, a  reputed  balf-breed  Indian,  of  the  Caugh- 
nawaga  tribe,  near  Montreal,  as  tbe  surviving 
prince,  who,  for  almost  sixty  years,  had  been 
hidden  from  tbe  world  in  that  disguise.   He  was 
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arepnted  son  of  Thomas  Williams,  son  of  Eunice, 
the  captive  daughter  of  Rev.  John  Williams 
(which  see),  of  Deei*field.  He  was  educated  at 
Long  Meadow,  Mass.,  and  when  the  war  with 
England  broke  out,  in  1812,  he  became  confideu- 
tial  agent  of  the  government  among  the  Indians 
in  northern  New  York.  He  served  in  several  en- 
gagements, and  was  severely  wounded  at  Platts- 
burg,  in  1814.  Joining  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  after  the  war,  he  was  for  a  long  time  a 
missionary,  or  lay-reader,  among  the  Oneida  In- 
dians, and  in  1826  he  was  ordained  missionary 
presbyter, and  labored  in  northern  New  York  and 
Wisconsin.  There  were  indications  that  Mr.  Will- 
iams was  the  "lost  prince"of  the  house  of  Bour- 
bon, and  it  was  proved,  by  physiological  fact^**, 
that  he  was  not  possessed  of  Indian  blood.  His 
complexion  was  dark,  but  his  hair  was  curly. 
When  the  writer  tirsc  knew  him  (1855),  he  was 
sixty-eight  years  of  age,  and  bore  a  strong  re- 
semblance to  the  portrait  of  Louis  XVI.  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  The  claims  of  Mr.  Williams 
to  identity  with  the  dauphin  of  P^'rance  were  not 
put  forth  by  himself,  but  by  others.  In  Put- 
nam*8  Monthly  Magazine  (1853-54),  Rev.  Mr.  Han- 
son published  a  series  of  papers  under  the  title 
"  Have  we  a  Bourbon  among  us  f"  and  after- 
wards published  them  in  book  form  and  entitled 
the  volume  The  Lost  Pnnce.  Mr.  Hanson  forti- 
fied the  claim  to  identity  by  most  remarkable 
facts  and  coincidences.  In  1854  the  Prince  de 
Joinville,  heir  to  the  throne  of  Louis  Philippe, 
visited  Mr.  Williams  at  Green  Bay,  Wis.  The 
accounts  of  the  interview,  as  given  by  the  cler- 
gyman and  the  deeply  interested  prince,  diflfer- 
ed  widely.  The  world  was  incredulous;  the 
words  of  a  prince  outweighed  those  of  a  poor 


Episcopal  clergyman,  and  the  pnblic  Jadgment 
was  against  the  latter.  Mr.  Williams  died  at 
Hogansburg,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  28,  1858,  aged  about 
seventy-two  years.  He  translated  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  into  the  Mohawk  language. 
He  also  prepared  an  Iroquois  spelling-book,  and 
a  life  of  Thomas  Williams,  his  reputed  father. 

Williams,  Ephraim,  a  provincial  colonel,  was 
bom  at  Newton,  Mass.,  Feb.  24,  1715;  killed 
near  Lake  George,  Sept.  8,  1755.  In  early  life 
he  was  a  mariner,  and  made  several  voyages  to 
Europe.  From  1740  to  1748  he  served  against 
the  French,  in  Canada,  as  captain  of  a  provin- 
cial company.  He  joined  the  New  York  forces 
under  Genei-al  William  Johnson  in  1755,  and, 
fidling  in  an  Indian  ambush,  was  killed.  (See 
Crotcn  Point f  Campaign  against.)  Before  joining 
in  this  expe<litiou  he  made  his  will,  bequeath- 
ing his  property  to  a  township,  west  of  Fort 
Massachusetts,  on  the  condition  that  it  should 
l»e  called  Williamstown,  the  money  to  be  used 
for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  fi^ee 
school.  The  school  was  opened  in  1791,  and  was 
incorporated  a  college  in  1793,  under  the  title  of 
Williams  College  (which  see)  — a  still  flourish- 
ing institution. 

Williams,  Jabies,  was  bom  in  Granville  Coun- 
ty, N.  C,  and  emigrated  to  Laurens  District,  S.  C, 
in  1773,  where  he  was  an  active  patriot  and  mem- 
ber of  the  Provincial  Congress  in  1775.  In  1779 
he  became  colonel  of  militia,  and  commanded  a 
detachment  in  the  battle  of  Stono  Ferry,  June 
20, 1779.  At  Mnsgrove's  Mill  (which  see)  he  at- 
tacked and  defeated  a  large  body  of  British  and 
Tories ;  and  in  the  expedition  against  Ferguson, 
which  terminated  in  the  battle  of  King's  Moun- 
tain (which  see),  he  exhibited  great  energy  and 
skill,  but  fell  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  mortal- 
ly wounded,  and  died  the  next  day  (Oct.  8, 1780). 

Williams,  Rev.  John,  first  minister  at  Deer- 
field,  Mass.,  was  born  at  Roxbury,  in  that  state, 
Dec.  10,  i664 ;  died  at  Deei-field,  Jnne  12, 1729.  He 
was  educated  at  Harvanl  College,  and  in  1686 
settled  as  a  minister  at  Deerfield.  The  village 
was  attacked  by  French  and  Indians,  March  1, 
1704,  and  among  the  inhabitanta  carried  into 
captivity  were  Mr.  Williams  and  a  part  of  bis 
family.  (See  DeerfiM.)  Two  of  his  children 
and  a  black  servant  were  murdered  at  his  door. 
With  his  wife  and  five  children  he  began  the 
toilsome  journey  towards  Canada  through  tbe 
deep  snow.  On  the  second  day  his  wife,  weak 
from  the  effects  of  recent  childbirth,  fainted 
with  fatigue,  when  the  tomahawk  of  her  captor 
cleaved  her  skull,  and  so  he  was  relieved  of  the 
burden.  Her  husband  and  childi-en  were  taken 
to  Canada,  and,  after  a  captivity  of  nearly  two 
yeara  among  the  Caiighnawaga  Indians  near 
Montreal,  they  were  niusomed  and  returned 
home,  excepting  a  daughter  (Eunice),  ten  years 
of  age,  whom  the  Indians  relKsed  to  part  with. 
She  grow  up  to  womanhood  with  Indian  habits 
and  tastes,  became  a  Roman  Catholic,  married 
a  young  Mohawk  warrior  there,  and  boi-e  chil- 
dren. In  after-years  she  visited  her  relations 
in  Deerfield,  but  resisted  all  their  persuasions  to 
abandon  her  Indian  mode  of  life,  or  leave  the 
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oharch  to  iivhioh  she  was  attached.  After  the 
return  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Williams  to  Deeriield  he 
married  a  daughter  of  Captaiu  Alleo,  of  Con- 
necticut, and  in  1711  was  appointed  a  commis- 
sary under  Colonel  Stoddard  in  the  expedition 
against  Canada. 

Williams,  Jonathan,  was  bom  in  Boston,  in 
1752;  died  in  Philadelphia,  May  16,  1815.  He 
was  engaged  in  mercantile  and  shipping  bnsi- 
ness  in  early  life.  Dr.  Franklin  was  his  great 
uncle,  and  kindly  received  his  nephew  when  in 
England  (1770-73),  and  intrusted  him  with  the 
bearing  of  important  letters  and  documents  to 
Massachusetts.  Visiting  France  in  1777,  he  was 
appointed  commercial  agent  of  Congress,  and 
in  1785  returned  to  the  United  States  and  set- 
tled with  Franklin  in  Philadelphia.  For  sev- 
eral years  he  was  judge  of  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas  in  Philadelphia.  In  1801  he  was 
made  a  major  of  artillery  and  inspector  of  forti- 
fications, and  was  appointed  the  firet  superin- 
tendent of  the  military  academy  at  West  Point. 
He  was  colonel  of  engineers  from  1808  to  1812, 
and  general  of  New  York  militia  from  1812  to 
1815.  He  was  a  delegate  in  Congress  from  Phil- 
adelphia in  1814,  and  was  made  Vice-President 
of  the  American  Philological  Society. 

'WilllaxnB,  Otho  Holland,  was  born  in  Prince 
George's  County,  Md.,  in  March,  1749 ;  died  Jnly 
16, 1794.  His  Welsh  ancestors  came  to  America 
in  the  early  days  of  the  colonial  settlement  of 
Maryland.    He  was  left  an  orphan  at  twelve 
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years  of  age.  Appointed  lieutenant  of  a  rifle 
company  at  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution, 
he  marched  to  the  Continental  camp  at  Cam- 
bridge. In  1776  he  was  appointed  major  of  a 
new  rifle  regiment,  which  formed  part  of  the 
garrison  of  Fort  Washington,  New  York  (which 
see),  when  it  was  captured.  He  gallantly  op- 
posed the  Hessian  column,  but  was  wounded  and 
made  prisoner.  Being  soon  exchanged,  he  was 
made  colonel  of  a  Maryland  regiment,  with  which 
he  accompanied  De  Kalb  to  South  Carolina ;  and 
when  Gates  took  command  of  the  Southern 


army  Colonel  Williams  was  made  adjntant-gen- 
eral.  In  the  battle  near  Camden  (see  Sandert^s 
Creekf  S,  C,  Battle  at)  he  gained  great  distinction 
for  coolness  and  bravery,  and  performed  efficient 
service  duriug  Greene's  famous  i*etreat  (which 
see)  as  commander  of  a  light  corps  that  formed 
the  rear-guard.  At  the  battle  at  Guilford  Court- 
house he  was  Greene's  second  in  command  ;  and 
by  a  brilliant  charge  which  Williams  made  at 
Eutaw  Springs  he  decided  the  victory  for  the 
Americans.  {See  Eutaw  SpringSy  Battle  near.)  In 
May,  1782,  he  was  made  a  brigadier-general,  and 
was  appointed  collector  of  customs  for  Maryland, 
which  office  he  held  until  his  death. 

'Williaznfl,  Roger,  was  born  in  Wales  in  1599 ; 
died  in  Rhode  Island  in  1683,  and  was  bnried  at 
Providence.  Williams  went  to  London  at  an 
early  age,  where  he  reported  sermons  in  short- 
hand, and  attracted  the  attention  of  the  emi- 
nent Sir  Edward  Coke,  who  befriended  him  in 
his  efforts  to  obtain  a  collegiate  education.  He 
was  at  Pembroke  College  in  1623,  and  graduated 
in  January,  1627.  He  took  orders  in  the  Church 
of  England,  but  imbibed  dissenting  ideas,  and 
came  to  Boston  in  1630,  where  he  was  regarded 
as  an  extreme  Puritan.  He  was  accompanied 
by  his  wife,  Mary,  a  sweet  young  Englishwom- 
an, who  shared  in  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  his 
long  life.  At  Boston  he  became  obnoxious  to 
the  authorities  because  he  denied  the  right  of 
magistrates  to  interfere  with  the  consciences  of 
men,  and  soon  went  to  Salem,  where  he  became 
assistant  pastor  of  the  church  there.  He  was 
complained  of  by  the  Bostouians  because  he 
had  refused  to  jdin  with  the  congregation  there 
until  they  should  make  a  public  declaration  of 
their  repentance  for  having  communion  with 
the  churches  of  England  while  they  lived  in  that 
town.  He  was  a  thorough  separatist,  and  be- 
cause his  brethren  in  New  England  were  not  as 
radical  as  he  was  he  assailed  the  theocracy.  He 
did  not  remain  long  at  Salem,  for  opposition  to 
his  views  compelled  him  to  go  to  Plymouth, 
where  for  two  years  he  was  assistant  of  the  pas- 
tor, Ralph  Smith.  There  he  formed  the  ac- 
quaintance of  leading  chiefs  of  the  tribes  around 
him,  and  gained  a  knowledge  of  their  language. 
Returning  to  Salem,  he  became  pastor  of  the 
church  there,  and  promulgated  his  theological 
views  so  boldly  that  in  the  autumn  of  1635  the 
General  Court  of  Massachusetts  ordered  him  to 
quit  the  colony  in  six  months.  His  immediate 
offence  was  his  calling  in  question  the  author- 
ity of  magistrates  in  two  things — namely,  relat- 
ing to  the  right  of  the  king  to  grant  the  laud 
of  the  Indians  t<o  white  settlers  without  pur- 
chasing it ;  and  the  other,  the  right  of  the  civil 
power  to  impose  faith  and  worship.  Williams 
made  some  slight  concessions,  and  the  time  for 
his  departure  was  extended  to  the  following 
spring.  Circumstances  soon  made  the  Boston 
magistrates  suspicious  that  he  was  preparing 
to  found  a  new  colony  with  his  followers;  and 
observing  with  alarm  that  his  doctrines  were 
spreading,  it  was  determined  to  seize  him  and 
send  him  to  England  at  once.  A  small  vessel 
was  sent  to  Salem  to  take  him  away ;  but,  fore- 
warned, he  left  his  home  and  family  in  mid- 
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winter,  and  for  fourteen  -weelcs  wandered  in  the 
allows  of  the  wildernesa  to  the  region  of  Narra- 
ganset  Bay.  Five  companions  joined  him  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Seekonk  River;  but,  finding 
they  were  within  the  bounds  of  New  Plymouth, 
they  went  down  the  stream,  and  at  a  fine  spring 
near  the  head  of  Narragansct  Bay  they  planted 
the  mrvi\  *if  !i  nol**ny,  mill  calM  tht^  plnre  **  Prov* 
idenct\  '  ii>  f^'raTi*tnl  urkuon  Ji'd^Tiit*nt  oi  (liviin' 
favor.  A  fi*rm  uf^fovt^riimt^Ht  \%ijjn**itiiUliNlH*il  - 
a  pun'  <|**m+nHat"y  —  nllnuirig  im*  i(il*"rlVi>*iit*t* 
with  ilh*  ri^jlitH  <)f  f mi «^' ft* lice*  (S*^'  Hhmtr  M- 
avdf  C'tthjt}ft  o/,^  WIh'ii  Williiimn  i'SJinc  to  U**nloij 
he  was  itirHni'd  t<>  lui-nnH^  nii  Afi!iHj]|tf inf  ;  mnv 
he  pr<H*H-jltHi  tn  i'-Hiul>li>*li  a  Hji[>rii*f  I'lmivU  ail 
Provicji'ijt.'i't  vv]i«/n  «rvenil  ]tt'r*MtitH  IVtmi  Milmwi- 
chnseMs  hnd  jnjiii>«l  litiu.  In  Muivli,  US;f^t,  hi' 
was  biigihznl  by  iniiiii-i'^'ioii  b>  n  hiyHnm  —  Kfx'^- 
kiel  HuMiinuii — :iiii1  I  lit  ti  WllliaiiH  ha]i(i/.tMl 
HolliiiKui  and  rt'ii  ntbi'iM,  ^iinl  n  iliiiirh  wan  itr- 
ganize{L  Willi;iiti.H  f^amt  iUinl*rt'«l  {\u*  viiUiUty 
of  his  tiwh  b.-ipliHrn  ninl  rluU  of  llir  ntbi?r»*  Hia 
withdii  sv  I  loin  I  In-  i'UiUf  li  uuA  lU'Vor  rt»-t»iittnvtl 
it.  Foi  honn'  yMiva  I  lie  j^iivcrnimnit  ol'  tho  i-ol* 
ony  wan  a  jniii'  ilrinocrury,  iruuftiU'lUii^  its  buai- 


he  accepte<l  a  captain's  commission,  drilled  a 
company  at  Providence,  and  erected  defences 
there  for  women  and  children.  But  Providence 
shared  the  fate  of  other  New  England  towns. 
Notwithstanding  the  ba«l  treatment  Roger  Will- 
iams received  from  Massachusetts,  he  was  al- 
ways the  active  friend  of 
the  people  there  ill  pre- 
via n  ting  tlM'ir  ili?»trnfij*'ij 
liy  till?  lndiun»Tm'i'r  whom 
b(*bitd^nsit  riilliii>iice>  Up 
4i**(l  iil  FnniiWit't* 
ill  tbt'  lijiriu^  (»f 
imi  Mr,  WimiiuiH 
]iiLbliHhi'«i  hM'Vi'lul 
nurkix,  iinml  1) 
cout  roV('i'*inil, 
(}tw  of  ibi-iiif 
wiittrn  ill  1**1' 
be  v»  11  bditni 
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ness  by  means  of  town  meetings,  until  a  charter 
was  procured  in  1644  by  Williams,  who  went  in 
England  for  it.  On  the  voyage  thither  he  wrote 
A  Key  into  the  iMngvage  of  America  y  together  with 
an  account  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
Indians.  After  the  death  of  Charles  I.  trouble 
in  the  colony  caused  Williams  to  be  sent  to  Eng- 
land again,  where  he  remained  some  time,  mak- 
ing the  acquaintance  of  John  Milton  and  other 
distinguished  scholars,  and  wrote  and  published 
Experiments  of  Spiritual  Life  and  Healthy  and  their 
Preservation.  In  the  autumn  of  1654  Williams 
was  elected  president,  or  governor,  of  Rhode 
Island.  There  was  then  less  toleration  among 
the  people  than  formerly,  and  they  became  in- 
censed against  fanatical  persons  calling  Ihem- 
nelves  Friends,  or  Quakers.  But  Williams  re- 
fused to  pei-secnte  them.  In  1672  he  engaged 
in  a  public  debate  at  Newport  with  George  Fox 
and  two  other  Quaker  preachers,  one  of  whom, 
named  Burrouj^bs,  was  specially  pugnacious  in 
support  of  his  views.  Afterwards  Williams  pub- 
lished a  controversial  work,  entitled  George  Fox 
digged  out  of  his  Bui-rows,  When  King  Philip's 
War  broke  out  the  venerable  founder  of  Rhode 
Island  watched  its  i>rogre88  with  great  anxiety  ; 
and,  though  he  was  then  seventy-six  years  old, 


from  the  Baptist  Church  and  became  a  "  Seeker," 
was  entitled  Uireling  Ministry  none  ofChrisL 

WilliamB,  Rogkk,  Magnanimity  of.  The 
raid  of  Endicott  and  his  men  along  the  shorbj* 
of  the  Narraganset  country  stirred  up  those  In- 
dians to  preparatit>ns  for  war  upon  Massachu- 
setts. (See  block  Island^  Events  at.)  Indeed,  at 
the  breaking-out  of  the  Pequml  War  (which  see) 
all  the  white  settlements  in  New  Euglaud  were 
in  peril.  Roger  Williams,  living  among  the 
Narraganset^,  i>crceived  the  danger  to  the  Mas- 
sachusetts and  Plymouth  colonic* ;  and,  not- 
withstanding he  had  been  cruelly  banished  from 
the  former  because  of  non-agreement  with  the 
authorities  in  religious  doctrines,  like  a  true 
Christian  as  he  was,  exerted  himself  to  the  ut- 
most to  avert  from  that  colony  the  impending 
danger.  He  left  Providence  and  hastened  to 
the  head  sachem  of  the  Narragansets  in  Rhode 
Island.  Many  years  afterwanls  he  wrote:  "I 
had  my  share  of  service  to  the  whole  land  in  the 
Pequod  business.  The  Lord  helped  me  imme- 
diately to  put  my  life  into  my  hand,  and,  scarce 
acquainting  my  wife,  to  ship  myself,  all  alone, 
in  a  poor  canoe,  and  to  cut  through  a  stormy 
wind,  with  great  seas,  every  minute  to  the  haz- 
ard of  my  life,  to  the  sachem's  house.     Three 
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days  and  nights  my  business  forced  me  to  lodge 
and  mix  with  bloody  Peqiiod  ambassadors^whose 
hands  and  arms,  methought,  reeked  with  the 
blood  of  my  countrymen,  murdered  and  massa- 
cred by  them  on  Couuccticnt  River,  and  from 
whom  I  could  but  nightly  look  for  their  bloody 
knives  at  my.  own  throat."  Tbe  love  which 
the  Narragansets  bore  to  Roger  Williams,  en- 
gendered by  his  kind  acts  daring  his  short 
sojourn  in  their  country,  and  his  great  influ- 
ence, not  only  prevented  their  alliance  with  the 
Pequods  at  the  kindling  of  the  war,  but  secured 
their  co-operation  with  the  Euglish,  and  saved 
the  New  England  colonies  from  destruction. 
The  authorities  in  Church  and  StMe  in  Massa- 
chusetts accepted  his  noble  service,  but  thuy 
never,  during  the  long  years  of  his  after wai*ds 
useful  life,  had  the  magnanimity  to  revoke  his 
sentence  of  banishment. 

'WilUams,  Roger,  Welcome  to.  Williams 
was  sent  to  England  to  procure  a  charter  for 
the  "Providence  and  Rhode  Island  Plantations" 
(see  Hhode  Island^  Colony  of\  and  returned  with 
it  in  the  summer  of  1644.  Ho  also  bore  a  letter, 
signed  by  several  members  of  Parliament,  ad- 
dressed to  the  authorities  of  Massachu setts,  in 
favor  of  their  banished  exile,  and  with  this  ho 
landed  in  Boston.  The  letter  did  not  weaken 
the  asperities  of  the  magistrates  towards  Will- 
iams. With  its  charter,  the  heretical  colony  of 
Rhode  Island  was  more  than  ever  an  object  of 
dislike  to  the  Church  and  State  in  Massachu- 
setts. So  Williams  passed  on  towards  Provi- 
dence. As  he  approached  he  beheld  a  delight- 
ful spectacle.  The  people  had  heard  of  his  com- 
ing, and  had  turned  out  to  meet  him.  The 
Seekonk  was  covered  Tvith  canoes  and  boats 
filled  with  his  neighbors  and  friends.  The  lat- 
ter vessels  were  decked  with  evergreens  and 
wild-flowers,  and  the  shores  were  covered  with 
men,  women,  and  children  in  holiday  attire,  who 
greeted  him  with  loud  huzzas,  the  waving  of 
handkerchiefs,  and  the  singing  of  psalms. 

'Williams,  Seth,  was  born  at  Angnsta,  Me., 
March  21, 1822;  died  at  Boston,  March  23, 1866. 
He  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1842,  served  \\\\- 
der  Scott  in  Mexico  as  aide-de-camp  to  General 
Patterson,  and  after  the  war  was  in  the  adju- 
tant-generaVs  de])artment.  Early  in  September, 
1861,  he  was  made  brigadier-general  of  volun- 
teers, aft«r  serving  as  adjutant-general  of  the 
army  of  General  McClellan  in  western  Virginia. 
He  held  the  same  position  under  General  Meade. 
In  May,  1864,  he  was  made  acting  inspector-gen- 
eral on  Grant's  staff,  and  in  August  of  that  year 
was  breveted  major-general  of  volunteers  for 
"meritorious  services  since  Gettysburg;"  also, 
in  March,  1865,  he  was  breveted  major-general 
of  the  United  States  Army  for  "gallant  and  mer- 
itorious services  during  the  rebellion." 

WilliamB,  Thomas,  was  bom  in  New  York  in 
1815;  killed  at  Bat<m  Rouge,  Aug.  5, 1863.  He 
graduated  at  West  Point  in  1837,  was  assistant 
professor  of  mathematics  there,  and  aid  to  Gen- 
oral  Scott  from  1844  to  1850,  beliaving  gallantly 
in  the  war  with  Mexico.  He  was  made  briga- 
dier-general of  volunteers  in  September,  1861 ; 


commanded  for  a  time  the  forts  at  Hatteras,  and 
accompanied  Butler  in  the  expedition  to  New 
Orleans.  He  was  engaged  in  cutting  the  canal 
in  front  of  Vicksburg,  leading  the  land-troops 
in  that  unsuccessful  siege,  and  was  afterwards 
in  command  at  Baton  Rouge.  (See  Baton  Bouge^ 
Battle  at.) 

Willlaxna,  William,  a  signer  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  was  born  at  Lebanon, 
Conn.,  April  18,  1731 ;  died  Aug.  2,  1811.  He 
graduated  at  Harvard  University  in  1757,  and 
was  on  the  staif  of  his  relative.  Colonel  Will- 
iams, when  he  was  killed  near  Luke  George  in 
1755.  An  active  patriot  and  a  member  of  the 
committees  of  Correspondence  and  Safety  in 
Connecticut,  he  was  sent  to  Congress  in  1776. 
He  wrote  several  essays  to  arouse  the  spirit  of 
liberty  in  the  bosoms  of  his  counti-ymen,  and 
spent  nearly  all  his  property  in  the  cause.  He 
ha<l  been  speaker  of  the  Connecticut  Assembly 
in  1775,  and  in  1783-84  was  again  a  member  of 
Congress.  He  wa«  also  a  member  of  the  Con- 
vention of  Connecticut  that  adopted  the  national 
Constitution.  Mr.  Williams  manicd  a  daughter 
of  Governor  Trumbull. 

WilliamBburg;  Battle  at  (1862).  The  Con- 
federates evacuated  Yorktown,  where  a  compar- 
atively small  force  hail  held  McClellan  in  check 
for  about  a  month.  The  sick,  hospital  stores, 
ammunition,  and  camp  eqtiipage  had  been  sent  to 
Richmond,  and  in  the  night  of  May  3  the  Con- 
federate troops  evacuated  Yorktown  and  Glouces- 
ter and  fled  towards  Williamsburg,  vigorously 
pursued  by  horse-artillery  and  cavalry  under 
General  Stonemau,  followed  by  several  divisions 
under  the  chief  command  of  General  Sumner. 
Gieneral  Joseph  £.  Johnston,  who  had  liHstene<l 
to  the  Peninsula  after  the  evacuation  of  Manas- 
sas, was  now  in  chief  command  in  front  of 
McClellan.  Leaving  a  strong  guard  at  Will- 
iamsburg to  cheek  tbe  pursuers,  Johnston  fell 
back  with  his  main  army  towards  Richmond, 
with  the  intention  of  lighting  the  Nationals  in 
full  force  when  they  should  approach  that  city. 
But  he  was  compelled  to  tight  sooner  than  he 
expected,  for  gallant  and  energetic  men — Gen- 
erals Hooker,  Kearney,  and  Hancock — attacked 
that  rear-guai'd  near  Williamsburg  on  May  5. 
The  Confederates  had  some  months  before  con- 
structed a  line  of  strong  works,  thirt'Cen  in  num- 
ber, across  the  rolling  plateau  on  which  Will- 
iamsburg stands,  and  two  miles  in  front  of  that 
city.  These  caused  pursuing  Stoneman  to  halt 
and  fall  back.  Hooker  pressed  forward  along 
the  Hampton  road  ;  and  on  the  morning  of  May 
5,  being  in  front  of  the  Confederate  works,  and, 
knowing  that  30,000  troops  were  within  sup- 
porting di»<tance  and  the  bulk  of  the  Potomac 
Army  within  four  hours'  march  of  him,  he  began 
an  attack  with  New  England,  New  York,  and 
New  Jersey  troops.  Hearing  of  this,  Johnston 
had  sent  back  Longstreet's  Confederate  division 
to  support  the  rear-guard.  Other  troops  soon 
joined  Hooker.  At  one  o'clock  the  battle  had  as- 
Humed  gigantic  proportions.  Hooker  was  losing 
heavily.  Other  Confederate  reinforcements  bad 
arrived.  Three  times  the  Confederates  had  made 
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%  fierce  charge  and  been  repulsecl,  and  in  one  of 
theee  quick  movements  five  of  the  National  can- 
nons vere  captured,  with  300  prisoners.  For 
nearly  niue  consecut  i  ve  hours  Hooker  had  fonght 
almost  unaided.  He  had  called  repeatedly  on 
Sumner  for  help,  but  in  vain  ;  but  Iwtween  four 
and  five  o'clock  the  brave  and  dashing  General 
Kearney  came  up  with  his  division,  with  orders 
from  General  Heiutzelmau  to  relieve  Hooker's 
worn  and  fearfully  thinned  regiments.  They 
had  then  loHt  in  the  battle  1700  of  their  com- 
panions. The  buttle  was  now  renewed  with 
spirit.  General  Hancock,  too,  was  snccessfully 
engaged  in  a  flank  movement.  He  dnive  the 
Confederates  from  some  redoubts,  but  his  force 
was  too  small  to  make  their  occupation  by  his 
meu  a  prudent  act.  He  finally  made  a  fierce 
bayonet  charge,  when  the  Confederates  broke 
and  fled  with  precipitation,  with  a  Ioms  of  over 
500  men.  Very  soon  the  battle  at  Williamsburg 
was  ended,  and  the  victorious  troops  were  eager 
to  pursue  their  retreating  foes,  led  by  Long- 
street.  McCIellan  came  upon  the  battle-ground 
after  the  conflict  and  refused  to  allow  a  pnrsuit. 
He  moved  loisurel}'  forward  during  the  next  ten 
or  twelve  days,  and  reached  the  Chickahoniiny 
River  when  Johnston's  troops  were  safely  en- 
camped beyond  it.  The  entire  National  loss  in 
the  battle  was  ^2228,  of  whom  456  were  killed  and 
1400  wouuded.  The  Confederates  lost  about 
1000.  They  left  nearly  800  behind  in  their  hasty 
flight. 

WUliamsbiirg  (Va.),  Founding  of.  Cov- 
entor Nicholson,  successor  of  Andros  iu  Virginia, 
i*emoved  the  seat  of  government  from  James- 
town to  Middle  Plantation,  about  half-way  be- 
tween the  York  and  James  rivers,  where  he 
projected  a  largo  town,  the  streets  of  which  were 
laid  out  in  the  form  of  a  W ;  and  iu  honor  of  the 
king  he  named  it  Williamsburg.  There  the 
College  of  William  and  Mary  (which  see)  was 
bnilt;  and  near  it  a  large  state-house  was  erect- 
ed, which  he  called  "  the  Capitol." 

WiUiamBOD,  Hugh,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  was  born  at 
West  Nottingham,  Peun.,  Dec.  5,  1735  ;  died  iu 
New  York,  May  22, 1819.  He  grailuated  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1757 ;  studied  di- 
vinity;  preached  a  while;  and  became  profess- 
or of  mathematics  in  his  alma  mater  (1760-63). 
He  was  one  of  the  committer  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Society  apiM)inted  to  observe  the 
trausit  of  Veuns  in  1769,  of  which  he  published 
an  account;  also  an  account  of  the  transit  of 
Mercury  the  same  year.  Being  in  England  to 
solicit  aid  for  au  academy  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  he 
was  examined  (1774)  before  the  Privy  Council 
concerning  the  destruction  of  the  tea  at  Boston. 
He  returned  home  in  1776,  and  engaged,  with 
his  brother,  in  mercantile  pursuits  iu  Charles- 
ton, S.  C.  Afterwards  he  practiw^d  medicine  at 
Edetiton,  N.  C. ;  served  in  the  North  Carolina 
House  of  Commons ;  also  as  a  surgeon  in  the 
North  Carolina  militia  (1781-82).  He  was  a 
delegate  iu  Congress  (1782-85  and  1787-88),  and 
in  the  conventiou  that  framed  the  uational  Con- 
stitution (which  see).  He  was  again  in  Congress 
&om  1790  to  1793,  and  soon  afterwards  removed 


to  New  York,  where  be  assisted  in  fomung  a 
literary  and  philosophical  society  in  1814.  In 
1786  he  published  a  series  of  essays  on  paper 
currency.  In  1812  he  publUhed  a  BitUfy  of 
North  Carolina. 

'WilUi^  Nathanirl  Paiuckr,  was  bom  at  Port- 
land, Me.,  Jan.  20,  lf*ir7 ;  died  at  Id lewild,  Orange 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  21, 1867.  He  gtmdnated  at  Yale 
College  in  1827.  His  paternal  grandfather  was 
one  of  the  **  Boston  Tea -party"  (which  see). 
While  at  college  he  wrote  and  published  some 
religious  verses.  He  edited  The  Legendary,  a  se- 
ries of  volumes  of  tales ;  and  iu  1828  he  estab- 
lished the  American  Monthly  Magojtine,  which  he 
condncted  two  years,  when  it  was  merged  into 
the  Sew  York  Mirror,  edited  by  George  P.  Mor- 
ris. He  travelled  four  years  in  Enrope,  and 
portions  of  his  life  there  are  exquisitely  limned 
in  his  *'  Peucillings  by  the  Way,"  published  in 
the  Mirror,  He  was  at^hed  to  the  American 
Legation  iu  Paris.  He  married  in  England ;  re- 
turned to  the  Uuited  States ;  settled  on  the  Sus- 
quehanna ;  and  during  his  four  years'  residence 
there  wrote  his  Letters  from  Under  a  Bridge,  In 
1839  he  aud  Dr.  Porter  established  The  Corsair,  in 
New  York.  He  went  again  to  England ;  wrote 
much  while  there;  and  prepared  for  Mr. Virtue 
the  letter- press  for  two  serial  works,  illustrated 
by  Bartlett,  on  the  scenery  of  Ireland  and  Amer- 
ica. Returning  in  1844,  he  and  General  Morris 
established  the  Evening  Mirror,  His  health  soou 
gave  way,  and  he  again  went  abroad.  He  re- 
turned in  1846,  after  which  until  his  death  he 
was  co-editor  with  Morris  of  the  Home  JonmaX. 
His  prose  waitings  are  more  unmerous  by  far 
than  h is  poetry.  Yet  he  ranks  among  the  distin- 
guished American  poets.  Willis's  sacred  poetry 
is  considered  his  best.  His  poems  have  been 
published  with  illustrations  by  Lentze. 

'WlUonshby's  (Sir  Hugh)  Voyage.  In  1553 
Sir  Hugh  Willoughby  sailed  with  a  squadron  of 
four  stanch  vessels  to  search  for  a  northeast 
passage.  In  the  Arctic  waters  the  vessels  part- 
ed company  in  a  st4)rm.  Two  of  them  which 
kept  together  were  found,  two  years  later,  in  a 
Lapland  harbor  by  some  Russian  fishermen.  In 
the  cabin  of  one  of  them  was  Sir  Hugh,  with  a 
pen  between  his  fingers,  his  Journal  open  before 
him  on  a  table.  He  had  been  frozen  as  he 
sat.  About  the  ship  were  the  bodies  of  all  his 
companions,  who  had  perished  with  the  cold. 
When  the  ships,  with  the  dead  bodies  of  the 
company,  were  claimed,  and  were  sailing  back 
to  England,  they  both  foundered  and  went  to 
the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

Wilmot,  David,  author  of  the  Wilmot  Pro- 
viso (which  see),  was  born  at  Bethany,  Penn., 
June  20,  1814;  died  at  Towanda,  Penn.,  March 
16, 1868.  He  began  the  practice  of  law  in  1834 ; 
was  member  of  Congi'ess  from  1845  to  1851; 
presiding  judge  of  the  Thirt-eenth  (Peu|isylva- 
uia)  District  from  1853  to  1861 ;  aud  was  in  the 
United  States  Senate,  to  till  a  vacancy,  from 
1861  to  1863.  He  was  temporary  chairman  of 
the  committee  of  the  convention  at  Chicago 
that  nominated  Mr.  Lincoln  for  the  Presidency. 

Wilmot  Pio^iflo^  The.     In  August,  1846. 
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while  a  bill  authorizing  the  Pregident  of  the 
United  States  to  employ  $3,000,000  in  negotia- 
tions for  a  peace  with  Mexico,  by  purchase  of 
territory,  was  pending  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, David  Wilraot,  of  Pennsylvania,  a 
member  of  that  house,  moved  (Aug.  8)  to  add 
an  amendment,  **  That,  as  an  express  and  fun- 
damental condition  to  the  acquisition  of  any 
territory  from  the  republic  of  Mexico  by  the 
United  States,  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary 
servitude  should  ever  exist  in  any  part  of  said 
territory."  This  proviso  was  adopted  by  the 
House,  but  was  rejected  by  the  Senate.  It  was 
the  basis  of  the  organization  known  as  the  Free- 
soil  party  in  1848,  and  of  the  Bepublican  party 
in  1856. 

Wilson,  Alexander,  ornithologist,  was  bom 
at  Paisley,  Scotland,  July  6, 1766 ;  died  in  Phila- 
delphia, Ang.  23, 1813.  For  seven  years  he  was  a 
weaver,  and  wrote  verses  for  the  newspapers,  and 
in  1789  he  peddled  two  volumes  of  his  i)oetry 
through  the  country.  His  Watty  and  Meg^  pnb- 
liflhed  in  1792,  and  attributed  to  Bums,  had  a 
sale  of  one  hundred  thousand  copies.  Being 
prosecuted  for  a  poetical  lampoon,  he  came  to 
America  in  1794,  landing  at  Now  Castle,  Del.  By 
the  advice  of  Bartram  (which  see),  the  botanist, 
he  turned  his  attention  to  ornithology.  Late 
in  1804  he  made  a  journey  on  foot  to  Niagara 
Falls,  and  wrote  a  poetic  account  of  it.  In  1805 
he  learned  the  art  of  etching.  He  persuaded 
Bradford,  the  Philadelphia  publisher,  to  furnish 
funds  for  the  publication  of  a  work  on  Ameri- 
can ornithology  in  a  superb  manner,  but  it  was 
so  expensive  that  it  was  not  pecuniarily  suc- 
cessful. His  labors,  day  and  night,  upon  this 
great  work  impaired  his  health  and  hastened 
his  death.  He  had  finished  seven  volumes  when 
he  laid  aside  his  implements  of  labor.  The 
eighth  and  ninth  volumes  were  edited  after  his 
death,  with  a  biography,  by  George  Ord,  who 
had  acoompanied  him  on  some  of  his  journeys. 
The  work  was  afterwards  continued  by  Charles 
Lucien  Bonaparte. 

TT^ilson,  Henry,  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States,  was  born  at  Farmington,  N.  H.,  Feb.  16, 
1812;  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Nov.  22, 1875. 
He  was  a  poor  boy,  brought  up  on  a  farm,  and 
had  little  book-education.  He  became  a  shoe- 
maker at  Natick,  and  earned  money  enough  to 
have  instruction  at  an  academy  for  a  while, 
but  resumed  shoemaking  at  that  place  in  1838. 
He  became  interested  in  politics,  and  in  1840 
made  more  than  sixty  speeches  in  favor  of  Will- 
iam H.  Harrison  for  President  of  the  United 
States.  He  was  elected  to  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature  several  times,  and  was  twice  a  State 
Senator.  He  was  an  uncompromising  opponent 
of  slavery,  and  took  an  important  part  in  or- 
ganizing the  Free-soil  party  (which  see).  He 
bought  the  Boston  Republieant  a  daily  newspa- 
per, which  he  edited  for  two  years.  He  labored 
diligently  for  the  Free-soil  party,  and  was  its 
candidate  for  Governor  of  Massachusetts  in  1853, ' 
but  was  defeated.  In  1855  he  was  elected  to  the  | 
United  States  Senate,  where  he  remained  a  con- 
spicuous member  until  he  was  inaugurated  Vice- ' 
n.— 47 


President  of  the  United  States  with  Grant  in 
1873.  While  at  Boston  during  that  year  ho  sus- 
tained a  shock  of  apoplexy,  causing  partial  pa- 
ralysis. He  had  nearly  recovered;  when,  on  Nov. 
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10, 1875,  a  second  shock  prostrated  him.  For 
twelve  days  he  was  ill  in  the  Vice-President's 
room,  when  a  third  shock  terminated  his  life. 
Mr.  Wilson  wrote  a  History  of  the  Anti- slavery 
Measures  of  the  Thirty -seventh  and  Thirty -eighth 
Congresses  (1864) ;  a  History  of  the  Reconstruction 
Measures  of  the  Thirty -ninth  and  Fwtieth  Con- 
gresses  (1868);  and  a  History  of  the  Rise  and  Fall 
of  the  Slave-power  in  America  (3  vols.).  The  last 
work  was  nearly  completed  when  he  died. 

'Wilson,  James,  LL.D.,  a  signer  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  was  bom  near  St.  An- 
drew's, Scotland,  about  1742;  died  at  Edenton, 
N.  C,  Aug.  28, 1798.  Well  educated  in  Scotland, 
he  came  to  America,  and  in  1766  was  tutor  in 
the  higher  seminaries  of  learning  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  studied  law  nnder  John  Dickinson. 
He  was  in  the  Provincial  Convention  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  1774,  and  was  a  delegate  in  Con- 
gress the  next  year,  where  he  was  an  advocate 
for  independence.  From  1779  to  1783  he  was 
advocate  -  general  for  France  in  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Wilson  was  a  member  of  the  con- 
vention that  framed  the  national  Constitution, 
and  of  the  Pennsylvania  Convention  that  adopt- 
ed it;  and  was  one  of  the  first  Judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  He  be- 
came the  first  Professor  of  Law  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  in  1790 ;  and,  with  Thom- 
as McKean,  LL.D.,  he  published  Commentaries  on 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

WilBon,  Jame8  H.,  was  bom  in  Illinois  abont 
1838,  and  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1860.  He 
entered  the  Topographical  Engineer  Corps,  and 
became  first-lieutenant  in  September,  1861.  He 
served  in  the  Port  Royal  expedition,  and  was  at. 
the  capture  of  Fort  Pulaski,  for  which  he  was 
breveted  major.  He  was  aid  to  General  McCIel- 
lan  at  South  Mountain  (which  see) and  Autietam. 
In  the  Vicksbnrg  campaign  in  1863  he  was  assist- 
ant engineer  and  inspector-general  of  the  Army 
of  the  Tennessee.  He  was  active  in  the  events 
near  Chattanooga,  and  from  May  till  August, 
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1864,  commauded  a  divisiou  of  cavalry  in  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac.  la  August  and  Septem- 
ber he  was  in  the  Shenandoah  campaign ;  and 
from  October,  1864,  till  July,  1865,  he  was  iu  com- 
mand of  a  division  of  cavalry  in  the  West  and 
Southwest,  being  with  Thomas  in  his  campaign 
against  Hood,  driving  the  cavalry  of  the  latter 
across  the  Harpeth  River  during  the  battle  of 
Franklin  (which  see).  He  was  also  distinguish- 
ed at  Nashville  in  defeating  Hood  and  driving 
him  across  the  Tennessee  River.  In  March  and 
April,  1865,  he  commauded  a  cavalry  expedition 
into  Alabama  and  Georgia;  captured  Selma, 
Montgomery,  Columbus,  and  Macon ;  and  on 
May  10,  1865,  captured  Jefferson  Davis.  (See 
DariSj  Jefferson^  Capture  of,)  In  March,  1865,  he 
was  breveted  migor-general  of  the  United  States 
Army, 

Wilson,  WiLUAM,  a  Scotch  poet,  was  bom  at 
Crieff,  a  village  at  the  foot  of  the  Grampian  Hills, 
in  Scotland.  His  childhood  was  passed  in  pov- 
erty, aud  he  never  entered  a  school  as  pupil ;  but 
bis  mother,  a  high-spirited  Scotchwoman,  who 
was  left  a  widow  when  William  was  five  years 
old,  taught  him  to  reail,  aud  by  precept  and  ex- 
ample imbued  him  with  a  love  and  reverence 
for  the  higher  Christian  virtues.  While  yet  very 
young  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  dealer  in  cloth, 
at  Glasgow,  and  spent  all  the  time  he  could 
spare  from  his  work  and  sleep  in  reading  and 
study.  Through  this  self-culture  he  was  ele- 
vated to  a  clerkship  at  the  end  of  a  year.  At  the 
stall  of  a  good-natnred  street  bookseller,  he 
read  Young's  Night  Tkoughta  through  twice,  and 
as  soon  as  he  got  the  money  he  bought  the 
book  for  fifty  cents — his  first  literary  possession. 
He  also  so  cultivated  his  taste  for  music  that, 
when  he  was  fifteen  years  of  age,  he  chanted  a 
solo  at  a  grand  public  concert  at  Glasgow.  The 
next  year  he  was  precentor  of  a  church  choir 
near  that  city.  He  had  already  written  some 
meritorious  songs  which  his  modesty  had  con- 
cealed from  bis  most  intimate,  friends.  After- 
wards he  became  a  contributor  and  assistant 
editor  of  the  Dundee  lieview  and  aole  editor  of  the 
Dundee  Literai-y  Olio.  A  Danish  author  (Feld- 
burg),  travelling  in  Scotland,  called  on  the  young 
poet,  aud  commended  him  to  Sir  John  Sinclair 
and  others  at  Edinburgh.  Young  Wilson  was 
invited  to  that  city,  where  he  became  a  welcome 
guest  of  the  literati.  Mrs.  Grant,  of  Laggan,  au- 
thor of  Memoirs  of  an  Ameiican  Lady^  became  his 
warm  friend,  aud  remaiued  so  uutil  her  death. 
Mr.  Wilson,  in  after-life,  wrote  a  brief  memoir 
of  her,  which  profitces  an  American  edition  of 
her  work.  At  Edinburgh  he  formed  an  inti- 
mate acqnaintauce  with  Robert  and  William 
Chambers  which  was  kept  up  during  his  life. 
In  1833  Mr.  Wilson  emigrated  t^  America,  with 
a  moderate  capital,  and  in  the  summer  of  that 
year  opened  a  bookstore  and  bookbindery  at 
PoughkeepHie,  on  the  Hudson,  where  he  con- 
tinued the  business  until  his  death,  Aug.  25, 
1860.  Mr.  Wilson  contributed  many  poems  to 
American  and. British  periodicals,  but  seldom 
over  his  own  name.  His  chosen  signatures 
were  "  Alpin  "  and  "  Allan  Grant."  Some  of  these 
appear  iu  a  collection  of  Scottish  poetry  pub- 


lished at  Glasgow  in  1844.  Mr.  Wilson  left,  at 
his  death,  quite  a  large  collection  of  his  poems, 
in  manuscript,  from  which  a  selection  was  after- 
wards made  and  arranged  by  au  intimate  friend, 
and  published  by  his  eldest  sou.  He  also  left, 
in  manuscript,  an  unfinished  work  on  the  Poeit 
and  Poetry  of  Scotland^  which  was  afterwards 
edited  by  his  son,  James  Grant  Wilson,  aud  pub- 
lished by  Harper  &  Brothers. 

WilflOQ's  Creek,  Battle  at.  After  the  bat- 
tle at  Dug  Springs  (which  see).  General  Lyon 
fell  back  to  Springfield,  Mo.  McCulloch  was 
impressed,  by  the  result  of  the  battle  at  Dug 
Springs,  with  the  opinion  that  Lyon's  troops 
outnumbered  the  Confederates  in  that  region. 
Price  thought  not,  aud  favored  an  immediate 
ailvance  upon  them.  McCulloch  would  not  con- 
sent ;  ibut,  receiving  au  order  from  General  Polk 
(Aug.  4)  to  march  agaiust  Lyon,  he  consented  to 
Join  his  forces  with  those  of  Price  in  attacking 
Lyon  on  condition  of  his  (the  Texan)  having 
the  chief  command.  Price,  anxions  to  drive  the 
Nationals  out  of  Missouri,  consented.  McCul- 
loch divided  the  Confederate  forces  into  three 
columns,  and  at  midnight,  Aug.  7,  1861,  their 
whole  anny,  twenty  thousand  strong,  moved 
towards  Springfield  under  McCulloch,  Pearce, 
and  Price.  They  encamped,  on  the  9th,  near 
Wilson's  Creek,  ten  miles  south  of  Springfield, 
wearied  and  half-famished,  for  they  had  received 
only  half-  rations  for  ten  days,  and  had  eaten 
nothing  for  twenty- four  hours.  Lyou's  force 
was  so  small  that  there  seemed  great  risk  in  ac- 
cepting battle,  but  he  fearecl  a  retreat  would  be 
more  disastrous.  So  he  proceede<l  to  attack 
the  Coufedenites  before  they  could  rest.  Be- 
fore daylight,  Aug.  10,  he  marched  in  two  col- 
umns— one  led  by  himself,  the  other  by  Colonel 
Sigel.  His  own  was  to  attack  their  front ;  Si- 
gel's,  composed  of  twelve  hundred  men,  with 
six  cannons,  was  to  attack  their  rear.  A  battle 
began  at  au  early  hour.  Lyon's  column  bore 
the  brunt.  Wherever  the  storm  raged  fiercest, 
there  he  appeared,  encouraging  his  troops  by 
words  and  deeds.  Vint  his  horse  was  shot  un- 
der him ;  then  he  received  a  wound  iu  his  leg, 
and  another  in  his  head,  which  partially  stunned 
him.  Swinging  his  sword  over  his  bead  and 
ortlering  his  men  to  follow,  he  dashed  forward, 
but  soon  fell  by  a  rifie-ball  that  passed  through 
his  body  near  his  heart.  On  the  death  of  Lyon, 
at  nine  o'clock,  the  command  of  his  column  de- 
volved on  Major  Sturgis.  Certain  defeat  seemed 
to  await  the  little  band.  Sigel  had  attacked 
their  rear  with  his  six  cannons,  aud  was  at  first 
snccessful,  driving  the  Confederates  out  of  their 
camp.  He  was  suddenly  defeated  by  a  trick. 
Arrayed  like  National  soldiers,  a  heavy  force  of 
Confederates  approached  Sigel's  line.  Deceived, 
he  greeted  them  in  a  friendly  way,  when  sud- 
denly they  displayed  a  Confederate  flag  and  at- 
tacked the  Nationals  in  the  most  furious  man- 
ner, capturing  Sigel's  battery  and  scattering 
all  but  three  hundred  of  his  men.  He  saved 
one  field -piece,  but  lost  his  regimental  colors. 
Twice  afterwards  during  the  battle  the  same 
trick  was  played,  but  the  last  time  without  sue- 
cess.     The  belligerenta  were  fighting  desper- 
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ately  after  Lyon's  death.  The  Union  colomn 
stood  firm  a  long  time  against  an  overwhelm- 
ing force.  At  length  it  began  to  bend,  when 
Captoin  Gi*ai)ger  dashed  forward  with  portions 
of  Kansas,  Iowa,  and  Missouri  regiments,  sup- 
ported by  Dubois's  battery,  and  smote  the  Con- 
federates so  fearfully  that  they  fled  from  the 
tield  in  broken  masses  to  the  shelter  of  the 
woods.  The  battle  ended,  and  the  Confeder- 
ates held  the  field.  The  Nationals  fell  back  to 
Springfield,  and  at  three  o'clock  the  next  morn- 
ing, under  the  general  command  of  Colonel  Si- 
gel,  the  entire  Union  force  began  a  successful 
i-etreat,  in  good  order,  to  Rolla  (  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  miles  distant,  in  the  direction 
of  St.  Louis),  safely  conducting  a  government 
train  five  miles  in  length  and  valued  at  (1,500,- 
000.  The  Confederates  did  not  follow.  The 
battle  of  Wilson's  Creek  had  ended  after  raging 
five  hours.  It  was  very  sanguinary.  The  Ntv- 
tionals  lost  between  twelve  and  thirteen  hun- 
dred men,  and  the  Confederates  about  three 
thousand. 

T^yilson's  Raid.  At  the  close  of  Thomas's 
active  campaign  in  Middle  Tennessee  (see  HooWb 
InvttsUm  of  Tennessee)^  the  cavalry  of  the  district, 
immbering  about  20,000  men  and  horses,  were 
encamped  in  Lauderdale  County,  in  nqrthem 
Alabama.  Well  disciplined,  they  prepared,  in 
March,  1865,  for  an  expedition  into  Alabama  to 
co-operate  with  the  army  in  the  capture  of 
Mobile;  also  for  the  capture  of  Selnia  and  other 
places.  General  James  H.  Wilson  was  in  com- 
mand of  this  cavalry.  He  left  Chickasaw  Land- 
ing, on  the  Tennessee  River,  March  22,  with 
about  13,000  men  and  six  batteries.  His  men 
were  all  mounted  excepting  1500,  who  were  used 
as  an  escort  for  baggage  and  supply-trains  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  wagons.  There  was  also 
a  pontoon  train  of  thirty  boats,  conveyed  by 
fifty-six  mule  wagons.  This  force  moved  on  di- 
verging rentes,  to  perplex  the  Confederates. 
Their  general  course  was  a  little  east  of  south 
until  they  reached  the  Black  Warrior  River.  In 
the  fertile  region  of  the  Tonibigbee  River,  the 
columns  simultaneously  menaced  Columbus,  in 
Mississippi,  and  Tuscaloosa  and  Selma,  in  Ala- 
bama. General  Forrest,  with  his  cavalry,  was 
then  on  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railway,  west  of 
Columbus.  But  so  rapid  was  Wilson's  march 
that  the  guerilla  chief  could  not  reach  him  un- 
til he  was  far  on  his  way  towards  Selnia,  on  the 
Alabama  River.  Forrest  pursued,  but  the  move- 
ments of  Wilson's  troops  were  erratic,  striking 
a  Confederate  force  here  and  there,  destroying 
property /and  spreading  great  alarm.  At  Monte- 
vallo  they  destroyed  iron- works,  rolling-mills, 
and  five  important  collieries.  Near  these  the 
Nationals  were  attacked  by  Roddy  and  Cross- 
land,  but  the  Confederates,  after  a  sharp  fight, 
were  rented.  Onward  the  Nationals  went.  On 
April  8  they  destroyed  a  bridge  over  the  Ca- 
hawba  at  Centreville.  Not  far  from  Planters- 
ville  Wilson  encountered  Forrest,  partially  in- 
trenched. He  was  straining  every  nerve  to  de- 
fend Selnia,  as  it  was  one  o£the  most  important 
■  places  in  the  Confederacy,  because  of  its  im- 
mense founderies  of  cannons  and  projectiles.    In 


a  fight  that  ensued  the  Confederates  were  rout- 
ed and  fled  towards  Selma,  leaving  behind  them 
twenty-nine  guns  and  two  hundred  prisoners. 
Forrest  was  driven  by  his  pursuers  twenty-four 
miles,  when  the  chase  ended,  nineteen  miles  from 
Selma.  The  latter  place  had  been  strongly  for- 
tified. The  race  was  hot,  and  Forrest  won  it, 
Wilson  closely  pursuing.  The  latter  came  in 
sight  of  the  city  late  in  the  afternoon  and  im- 
mediately assaulted  its  defences,  carrying  them 
without  much  difScuIty.  Althongh  Forrest  was 
in  it  with  7000  troops,  it  was  in  possession  of  the 
Nationals  befora  sunset.  Forrest  was  not  dis- 
posed to  attempt  its  defence,  but  General  Tay- 
lor, w^ho  waa  there,  ordered  him  to  hold  it  at  all 
hazards.  He  did  his  best,  but,  in  the  evening, 
he  and  one  half  his  followers  fled  eastward, 
leaving  in  flames  25,000  bales  of  cotton  stored 
in  the  city.  Wilson  destroyed  the  great  foun- 
deries and  other  public  property,  and  left  Selma 
(April  10)  a  ghastly  ruin.  From  Selma  Wilson 
pushed  to  Montgomery,  then  under  the  military 
command  of  General  Wirt  Adams.  This  ofiScer 
did  not  wait  for  Wilson's  arrivtil,  but,  setting  on 
fire  90,000  bales  of  cotton  stored  there,  he  fled. 
The  Nationals  entered  the  town  unopposed. 
Major  Weston  maixhed  northward  (April  12), 
and,  near  Wetumpka,  on  the  Coosa,  he  destroy- 
ed five  heavily  laden  steamboats.  Montgomery 
was  surrendered  to  Wilson  by  the  civil  author- 
ities, and  after  two  days  he  crossed  the  Alaba- 
ma and  pushed  on  eastirard  to  Columbus,  Ga., 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Chattahoochee.  He  capt- 
ured that  city,  with  1200  men,  fifty -'two  field- 
pieces,  and  a  large  quantity  of  small-arms  and 
st-ores,  losing  only  twenty  of  his  own  men.  There 
the  Nationals  destroyed  the  Confederate  **  ram  " 
Jackson  and  burned  115,000  bales  of  cotton,  fif- 
teen locomotives,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty 
cars ;  also  a  large  quantity  of  public  property — 
a  manufactory  of  small-arms,  an  arsenal,  four 
cotton  factories,  three  paper-mills,  military  and 
naval  founderies,  a  rolling-mill,  and  a  vast 
amount  of  stores.  The  Confederates  burned 
their  gunboat  Chatinhoocheey  lying  twelve  miles 
below  Columbus.  Croxton  had  been  raiding  in 
another  portion  of  Alabama,  while  Wilson  and 
the  rest  of  his  command  were  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Alabama  River  and  Chattahoochee.  In  the 
course  of  thirty  days  he  had  marched,  skir- 
mished, and  destroyed  along  a  line  of  650  miles 
in  extent,  not  once  hearing  of  Wilson.  He  Join- 
ed Wilson  at  Macon,  Ga.  (April  30),  where  the 

'  great  raid  ended.  It  had  been  useful  in  keeping 
Forrest  and  others  from  assisting  the  defenders 
of  Mobile.  During  the  raid  Wilson's  trooiw 
captured  five  fortified  cities,  288  cannons,  23  col- 
ors, and  6820  prisoners ;  and  they  destroyed  a 
vast  amount  of  public  property  of  the  Confeder- 
ates of  every  kind.  They  lost  725  men,  of  whom 
90  were  killed. 

VCTincheBter,  Battle  at.    Banks  had  won  a 
race  with  "  Stonewall  Jackson"  for  Winchester, 

I  but  was  not  allowetl  to  rest  there,  for  the  Con- 

'  federates,  close  behind  him,  were  20.000  strong, 
while  the  Nationals  numbered  only  7000.  Gen- 
eral Ewell,  who  bivouacked  within  a  mile  and  a 

.  half  of  Winchester,  attacked  Banks  before  the 
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dawn,  May  24,  1862,  and  a  fnrious  battle  eu- 
sned  in  front  of  Winckeater.  The  Confederates 
wei*e  kept  in  check  five  hoon.  Meanwhile, 
Jackson's  \\'hole  force  was  ordered  up,  when 
Banks,  iierceiving  that  further  resistance  would 
lead  to  destruction,  and  having  sent  his  trains 
forwnrrl  towards  the  Potomac,  gave  an  order  for 
a  i-etreat  in  the  same  direction.  They  passed 
rapidly  through  the  town,  assailed  in  the  streets 
by  Secessionists  of  both  sexes,  firing  from  win- 
dows and  tbrowing  hand-grenades,  hot  water, 
and  every  sort  of  missile.  Late  in  the  after- 
noon tbe  wearied  and  battle-worn  troops  reach- 
ed Marti nsbnrg,  t^ested  a  few  honre,  and  then 
pushed  on  twelve  miles  to  the  Potomac,  oppo- 
sit.e  Williamsport.  Before  midnight  a  thousand 
camp-fires  were  blazing  on  the  slopes  overlook- 
ing the  river.  The  pursuit  was  abandoned  at 
Martinsburg.  Within  forty-eight  hours  after 
hearing  of  Kenly's  disaster,  Banks,  with  his 
little  army,  had  marched  fifty-three  miles  and 
fought  several  skirmishes  and  one  severe  bat- 
tle. After  menacing  Harper's  Ferry,  where  Gen- 
eral Saxton  was  in  command,  Jackson  beat  a 
hasty  retreat  up  the  valley.  Banks's  loss  dur- 
ing this  masterly  retreat  was  38  kille<l,  155 
wounded,  and  711  missing.  These  wera  exclu- 
sive of  Kenly's  command  and  the  sick  and 
wonnded  in  hospitals  at  Strasburg  and  Win- 
chester. Only  55  of  his  .500  wagons  were  lost. 
Jackson's  loss,  including  that  at  Front  Royal, 
was  68  killed  and  329  wonnded.  His  gains  were 
over  9000  small-arms  and  3000  prisoners,  includ- 
ing 700  sick  and  wounded. 

'Winchester,  Baitt^e  op.  General  Sheridan 
assumed  the  command  of  the  Middle  Division 
of  the  army  (which  see)  on  Aug.  7,  with  his 
headquartcra  at  Harper's  Ferry.  He  spent  a 
month  in  getting  his  forces  well  in  hand  for  an 
aggressive  campaign.  Early  tried  to  lure  him 
up  the  valley,  in  order  that  he  might  flank  him. 
Sheridan  was  too  wary  for  him,  and  kept  the 
entrance  into  Maryland  closely  guarded  against 
Confederate  raids.  General  Grant  visited  him 
(Sept.  16, 1864)  to  view  the  situation.  Sheridan 
was  anxious  to  begin  offensive  operations.  The 
lieutenant-general  had  confidence  in  Sheridan, 
and,  after  deliberation,  left  him,  with  the  laconic 
order, "  Go  in ! "  Sheridan  and  Early  then  con- 
fronted each  other  at  Opeqnan  Creek,  a  few 
miles  east  of  Winchester.  Sheridan  watched 
his  antagonist  closely,  and  when,  on  Sept.  18, 
Early  weakened  his  lines  by  sending  half  his 
army  on  a  reconnoiHsance  to  Martinsburg  (which 
Averill  repulsed),  Sheridan  put  his  forces  under 
arms,  and,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  Sept. 
19,  they  were  in  motion  towards  Winchester, 
Wilson's  cavalry  leading,  followed  by  Wright's 
and  Emory's  corps.  Wilson  crossed  the  Oi>e- 
qnan  at  dawn,  charging  upon  and  sweeping 
away  all  opposers,  and  securing  a  place,  within 
two  niilos  of  Winchester,  for  the  deployment  of 
the  army.  There  they  formed,  with  Wright's 
corps  on  the  left,  flanked  by  Wilson's  caval- 
ry, Emory  in  the  centre,  and  Crook's  Kana- 
wha infantry  in  reserve  in  the  rear.  Early  had 
turned  back  towards  Winchester  before  Sheri- 
dan was  ready  for  battle,  and  strongly  posted 


his  men  in  a  fortified  poeition  od  a  series  of  de- 
tached hills.  Averill  had  followed  them  close- 
ly from  Banker's  Hill,  and  he  and  Merritt  en- 
veloped Winchester  on  the  east  and  north  with 
cavalry.  Between  the  two  armies  lay  a  broken, 
wooded  country.  Tbe  Nationals  attempted  to 
reach  Early's  vulnerable  left  wing  and  centre, 
and.  in  so  doing,  encountered  a  terrible  tempest 
of  shells.  Tbey  charged  Early's  centre  furious- 
ly and  carried  his  first  line.  His  skilful  gen- 
eral Rodes  was  killed.  The  assailing  columns 
were  quickly  hnrled  back  by  two  powerftil  di- 
visions. It  seemed,  for  a  moment,  as  if  the  Na- 
tionals had  lost  the  day.  The  Confederates  ea- 
gerly sought  to  seize  the  only  gorge  in  the  mouu- 
taius  through  which  the  Nationals  might  re- 
treat, if  compelled  to.  This  was  well  defended 
by  a  few  troops  at  first.  Very  soon  the  Confed- 
erates were  pushed  back  to  their  lines.  This 
was  followed  by  the  rapid  rallying  of  the  bro- 
ken columns  of  the  Nationals  and  re-forming  of 
their  line,  which  speedily  advanced.  There  was 
now  a  most  sanguinary  battle  until  four  o'clock 
P.M.,  when  a  loud  shont  was  heard  from  beyond 
the  woods  on  the  Union  right.  It  was  from 
Crook's  (Eighth)  corps — the  Army  of  Western 
Virginia — which,  with  Torbert's  cavalry,  press- 
ed forward  in  the  face  of  a  murderous  fire  and 
fell  heavily  upon  Early's  left.  At  the  same  time 
there  was  a  general  charge  upon  the  Confeder- 
ate centre  by  tbe  infantry,  and  by  Wilson's  cav- 
alry on  Early's  right,  driving  the  Confederates 
to  the  fortified  heights.  Before  ^ve  o'clock  tbe 
latter  were  carried,  and  Early's  broken  columns 
were  flying  through  Winchester  and  up  the  val- 
ley towards  Strasburg,  in  full  retreat.  They 
left  behind  them  2500  of  their  number  as  pris- 
oners, with  nine  battle-flags  and  ^ve  pieces  of 
artillery.  They  were  pursued  until  dark.  The 
Confederates  lost  about  1000  men  besides  the 
prisoners ;  Sheridan's  loss  was  about  3000.  Be- 
sides the  prisoners  taken  in  battle  there  were 
about  3000  wonnded  left  in  Winchester. 

'Winchester,  James,  was  bom  in  Maryland  in 
1756 ;  died  in  Tennessee,  July  27, 1826.  He  was 
appointed  a  lieutenant  in  the  Third  Maryland 
Regiment,  in  May,  1776.  He  was  made  a  prison- 
er by  the  British  and  exchanged  in  1780.  On 
the  27th  of  March,  1812,  he  was  commissioned  a 
brigadier-general  and  assigned  to  duty  in  the 
Army  of  the  Northwest,  under  Harrison.  He 
was  made  prisoner  by  General  Proctor  at  French- 
town  (which  see),  Jan.  22, 1813,  and,  with  other 
officers,  waa  sent  to  Quebec.  At  Beauport,  near 
that  city,  they  were  kept  in  confinement  more 
than  a  year,  and  were  exchanged  in  the  spring 
of  1814.  General  Winchester  resigned  his  com- 
mission in  March,  1815. 

'Winchester,  Military  Race  for.  General 
Banks  was  at  Strasburg,  fifteen  miles  from 
Front  Royal,  when  news  of  Kenly's  disaster 
there  reached  him.  (See  Front  Royal,  Battle  at) 
At  the  same  time  he  was  astounded  by  the  in- 
telligence that  Jackson  was  rapidly  making  his 
way  towards  Winchester,  with  twenty  thousand 
men,  to  cut  him  off'from  reinforcements.  Banks 
perceived  his  danger,  and,  with  great  energy,  re- 
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'snmed  his  flight  down  the  Shenandoah  valley,  i 
with  his  train  in  front,  escorted  hy  cavalry  and 
infantry  and  a  covering  force  of  cavalry  and  six 
cannons,nnder  General  John  P.  Hatch.  The  train 
was  attacked  at  Middletown,  but  the  Confeder- 
ates were  repnlsed.  The  vaugnard  was  compel- 
led to  fall  back  to  Strasbnrg  and  make  a  wide 
circuit  among  the  mountains,  with  a  train  of 
thirty-two  wagons.  These  joined  Banks,  who, 
with  the  main  column,  pushed  on,  skirmishing 
by  the  way,  and,  by  midnight.  May  24,  had  won 
the  race  to  Winchester.  It  was  a  masterly  re- 
treat. 

TT^inder,  Wiluam  H.,  was  bom  in  Somerset 
County,  Md.,  Feb.  18, 1775 ;  died  in  Baltimore, 
May  24, 1824.  He  graduated  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania;    studied  law,  and  began  its 
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practice  in  Baltimore  in  1796.  In  March,  1812, 
he  was  appointed  lieutenant -colonel  of  infan- 
try, and  colonel  in  Jnly  following.  He  served 
on  the  Niagara  frontier,  under  General  Smyth, 
and  in  March,  1813,  was  commissioned  briga- 
dier-general. Made  prisoner  at  Stony  Creek, 
Canada  (which  see),  he  was  exchanged,  and  be- 
came inspector-general.  May  9, 1814.  Assigned 
to  the  command  of  the  Tenth  District  (July  2, 
1814),  he  was  in  command  of  the  troops  in  the 
battle  of  Bladensburg,  and  engaged  in  the  un- 
successful defence  of  Washington  city.  Gener- 
al Winder  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession 
after  the  war,  in  which  he  was  distinguished, 
and  served  with  credit  in  the  Senate  of  Mary- 
land. 

TT^innebagoes,  a  tribe  of  the  Dakota  family, 
whose  name  denotes  "men  from  the  salt  wa- 
ter." They  seem  to  have  l)€en  foremost  in  the 
eastward  migration  of  the  Dakotas,  and  were 
forced  back  to  Green  Bay,  where  they  were  nu- 
merous and  powerful,  and  the  terror  of  the 
neighboring  Algon quins.  Early  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  there  was  a  general  confedera- 


tion of  the  tribes  in  the  Northwest  against  the 
Winuebagoes.  They  were  driven  to  a  place 
where  they  lost  five  hundred  of  their  number, 
and  afterwards  the  Illinois  reduced  them  to  a 
very  small  tribe ;  but  they  remained  very  tur- 
bulent. Until  the  conquest  of  Canada  they 
were  with  the  French,  and  after  that  with  the 
English,  until  beaten  by  Wayne,  when  they  be- 
came a  party  to  the  treaty  at  Greenville,  in 
1795.  (See  Greenvilley  Treaty  at)  With  Tecum- 
tha,  they  helped  the  British  in  the  war  of  1812. 
Afterwards,  for  many  yeara,  until  the  conclusion 
of  the  Black  Hawk  War,  in  1832  (which  see), 
there  were  continual  collisions  and  irritations 
between  the  Winnebagoes  and  white  people  on 
the  fron  tiers.  They  ceded  their  lands  in  Wiscon- 
sin and  became  lawless  and  roving  bands.  They 
had  reservations  (from  which  they  were  removed 
from  time  to  time)  on  the  head- waters  of  the 
Mississippi,  and,  finally,  they  had  begun  t-o  plant 
and  show  sigus  of  civilization,  when  the  Sioux 
War  broke  out,  in  1862,  and  the  people  of  Min- 
nesota demanded  their  removal.  They  were  dis- 
armed in  1863,  and  driven  into  the  wildeniess  on 
the  Mississippi  River,  Dakota  Territory.  They 
were  finally  settled  in  Nebraska,  where,  in  1874, 
they  numbered  1474,  and  had  farms,  cottages, 
and  stock ;  they  dressed  like  white  people,  and 
had  three  schools.  There  they  were  joined  by 
about  1000  of  their  brethren,  left  in  Wisconsin. 
(See  Dakotas  or  Sioux.) 

"Wlnslo^  Edward,  was  bom  at  Droitwich, 
Eng.,  in  1591.  He  became  a  Puritan  in  his 
youth,  married  the  daughter  of  a  Dissenter, 
came  to  America  from  Holland,  in  the  Mayflotv- 
ei'f  in  1620,  and  soon  afterwards  buried  his  bride 
here.  (See  Pilgnm  Fathers.)  He  then  married 
Susannah,  widow  of  William  White,  and  one  of 
his  fellow-passengers.  Winslow  offered  himself 
to  Massasoit,  the  Indian  sachem  (see  Massasoii)^ 
as  a  hostage,  at  the  first  conference  between  the 
English  and  the  natives,  and  won  his  respect 
and  affection,  especially  by  his  curing  the  old 
ruler  of  an  illness  in  1623.  He  made  two  voy- 
ages to  England  (1623-24)  as  agent  for  the  col- 
ony, and  in  1633  he  succeeded  Bradford  as  gov- 
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emor.  He  again  visited  England,  where  he 
was  imprisoned  by  Archbishop  Laud  seventeen 
weeks  for  teaching  in  the  church  and  perform- 
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ing  the  marriage  ceremony  as  a  magistrate. 
Winslow  was  one  of  the  most  active  men  in 
the  colony,  and  was  governor  three  snccessive 
terms.  On  his  return  from  England,  in  1624,  he 
bronght  with  him  several  cows  and  a  bnll,  the 
first  neat-cattle  seen  in  the  colony.  He  went  to 
England  again  in  1649,  after  the  death  of  Charles 
I.,  and  there  proposed,  and  aided  in  forming, 
the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 
in  New  England.  (See  Gospel,  Society  for  ike 
Propagation  of  the.)  Cromwell  so  appreciated 
his  worth  that  he  offered  him  snch  distinctions 
and  emoluments  in  England  that  he  never  re- 
turned to  America.  When  Cromwell  sent  out 
an  expedition  against  the  Spaniards  in  the  West 
Indies,  Winslow  was  commissioned  to  sui>erin- 
tend  it.  Before  the  work  was  done  he  was  seizc^d 
with  fever,  and  died  on  shipboard  Oct.  19, 1655. 

Winalo'w,  John,  was  born  at  Marsh  field, 
Mass.,  May  27,  170*2;  died  at  Hiughnm,  Mass., 
April  17, 1774.  He  was  the  principal  actor,  un- 
der superior  onlers,  in  the  tragedy  of  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Acadiaus  (which  see)  from  Nova  Sco- 
tia in  1755.  It  is  said  that,  twenty  ycai-s  after- 
wards, nearly  every  person  of  Winslow's  lineage 
were  refugees  on  the  soil  from  which  the  i>oor 
Acadiaus  were  driven.  In  1756  Winslow  was 
commander-in-chief  at  Fort  William  Henry, 
Lake  George,  and  a  major-g(Mieral  in  the  expe- 
dition agtainst  Canada  in  1758-59.  In  1762  ho 
was  appointed  presiding  judge  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  of  Plymouth,  Mass.,  and  coun- 
cillor and  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Legis- 
lature during  the  Stamp  Act  excitement.  He 
was  an  original  founder  of  the  town  of  Wins- 
low, Me.,  in  1766. 

Winslow  John  A.,  United  States  Navy,  was 
born  at  Wilmington,  N.  C,  Nov.  19,  1811;  died 
in  Boston,  Sept.  29,  1873.  He  was  appointed 
midshipman  in  1827 ;  became  lieutenant  in  18.39, 
distinguished  himself  in  the  war  with  Mexico, 
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and  was  attached  to  the  Mississippi  flotilla  in 
1861.  In  186iJ  he  was  placed  in  command  of 
the  Kearsarge,  and  on  June  19, 1864,  he  sank  the 
Alabama  ( which  see)  off  Cherbourg,  France.  For 
this  gallant  action  Captain  Winslow  was  made 
commodore.     He  was  in  command  of  the  Gulf 


sqnadron  in  1865-^,  in  1871  of  the  Pacific  fleet, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  of  the  navy-yard  at 
Portsmouth. 

WlnaloTi^,  Joseph,  was  bom  in  Virginia  in 
1746;  died  near  Germanton,  N.  C,  in  1814.  In 
1760  he  Joined  >i  company  of  rangers,  was  twice 
wounded  by  Indians  in  battle,  and  in  1766  re- 
moved to  North  Carolina.  When  the  Revolu- 
tion began  he  was  appointed  a  major,  and  bad 
frequent  enconnters  with  Tories.  In  the  battle 
at  King's  Mountain  (which  see)  he  commanded 
the  right  wing,  and  was  voted  a  sword  by  North 
Carolina  for  his  gallantry.  He  mfule  a  treaty 
with  the  Cherokees  in  1777,  servc^d  in  the  Legis- 
lature of  North  Carolina,  and  was  member  of 
Congress  from  179*.)  to  1795,  and  again  in  1803. 

Winalo^  Josiah,  first  native-bom  governor 
of  the  Plymouth  colony,  was  a  son  of  Edward 
Winslow,  and  bom  at  Marshfield,  Mass.,  in  1629; 
died  there  Dec.  18, 1680.  So  early  as  1652  he  was 
in  command  of  a  military  company  in  Marsh- 
field,  and  in  1675  he  was  general-in-chief  of  the 
forces  of  the  United  Colonies  of  New  England, 
raised  against  King  Philip.  (See  King  PkiUp^i 
War.)  He  was  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the 
united  colonies  for  thirteen  years  (1658-71).  He 
was  elected  governor  in  1673,  and  filled  that  of- 
fice at  the  time  of  his  death. 

"Winter  Quarten  of  the  Allies  (1781-82). 
The  French  army  under  Rochambeau  remained 
at  Williamsburg,  Va.,  during  the  winter  of 
1781-82.  The  main  body  of  the  Continental 
army  procee<1ed  north,  and  took  position  in  the 
vicinity  of  Verplanck's Point,  detachments  being 
cantoned  at  Pompton  and  Morristowu,  N.J.  The 
prisoners  of  the  army  of  Comwallis  were  marched 
over  the  Blue  Ridge  into  the  Shenandoah  valley, 
and  encamped  at  Winchester,  from  whence  a 
part  of  them  were  sent  to  Lancaster,  Penn. 

Winthrop,  Fitz-John,  was  bom  at  Ipswich, 
Mass.,  March  14, 1638 ;  died  in  Boston,  Nov.  27, 
1707.  He  went  to  England,  held  a  commission 
under  Richard  Cromwell,  and,  returning  to  Cou- 
necticut,  became  a  represent-ative  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  Confederacy  in  1671.  He  served  as 
major  in  King  Philip's  War,  and  in  1686  was 
one  of  the  council  of  Governor  Andros.  In  1690 
he  was  major-general  of  the  army  designed  to 
operate  against  Canada,  and  conducted  the  ex- 
pe'dition  with  skill  and  prudence.  He  was  agent 
of  the  colony  in  England ;  and  so  wisely  did  he 
conduct  affairs  that  the  Legislature  of  Massa- 
chusetts gave  him  f2000.  He  was  governor  of 
Connecticut  from  1698  until  his  death.  Like 
his  father,  ho  was  fond  of  scientific  pursuits, 
and  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  He 
was  the  eldest  son  of  John  Winthrop,  Governor 
of  Connecticut. 

Winthrop,  John,  was  born  at  Groton,  Suf- 
folk Co.,  Eng.,  Jan.  11,  1588;  died  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  March  26,  1649.  He  was  a  lawyer  and  a 
man  of  subst-auce,  and  was  eleot-ed  first  govern- 
or of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony.  He  arrived 
at  Salem,  in  the  summer  of  1630,  with  nine  hun- 
dred emigrants,  in  several  ships,  and  on  the  voy- 
age employed  a  portion  of  his  time  in  writing 
a  work  entitled  A  Moddl  of  Christian  ChariUf. 
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On  bis  arrival,  the  governmeut,  administered  by 
Endicott,  was  transferred  to  him.  He  was  a 
just  magistrate,  and  managed  the  affairs  of  the 


JOHN  WINTHROF. 

colony  with  vigor  and  discretion  nntil  succeed- 
ed by  Thomas  Dudley,  in  1634.  Wintbrop  and 
the  whole  company  who  came  with  him  intend- 
ed to  join  the  settlers  at  Charlestown,  but  it  be- 
ing sickly  there,  tbey  went  over  to  tbe  penin- 
sula of  Sliawmnt,  where  there  was  a  spring  of 
pure  and  wholesome  water,  and  seated  them- 
selves, and  called  the  place  Trimountain,  on 
account  of  three  bills.  It  was  afterwards  called 
Boston,  and  became  the  capital  of  New  England. 
When  Sii'  Henry  Vane  came,  and  was  elected 
governor,  Wintbrop  was  made  his  deputy,  and 
it  was  at  that  time  that  the  controversy  with 
Anne  Hutchinson  occurred.  (See  Hutchinson j 
Anne.)  Wintbrop  again  became  governor  in 
1637,  and  from  that  time  until  his  death  he  held 
tbe  office  of  chief  magistrate  a  greater  part  of 
the  time.  Governor  Wintbrop  kept  a  journal 
of  the  transactions  of  the  colony,  which  baa 
been  published — the  first  two  books  in  1790, 
and  the  third  (the  manuscript  of  which  was 
found  in  1816,  in  tbe  New  England  Library, 
kept  in  the  tower  of  the  Old  South  Meeting- 
house, in  Boston)  was  published  with  tbe  first 
two,  in  complete  form,  with  notes  by  James 
Savage,  in  1825-26. 

"Winthrop,  John,  Jr.,  son  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  at  Groton,  Eng.,  Feb.  12, 1606;  died  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  April  5, 1676.  Educated  at  Trini- 
ty College,  Dublin,  be  entered  the  public  service 
early.  He  was  in  the  expedition  for  tbe  relief 
of  the  Huguenots  of  La  Rochelle,  in  1627,  and 
the  next  year  was  attached  to  the  English  em- 
bassy at  Constantinople.  In  1631  be  came  to 
America,  but  soon  returned  to  England.  He 
was  sent  back  in  1635,  as  governor  of  the  Con- 
necticut colony,  by  Lords  Say  and  Seal  and 
Brook,  built  a  fort  at  the  month  of  tbe  Connec- 
ticut River,  and  there  began  a  village  named 
Say-Brook.  In  1645  he  founded  New  London, 
on  the  Thames.  Under  the  constitution  of  the 
colony  (see  Connecticut,  First  Constitution  of),  be 
was  succeeded  by  John  Hayne,  and  was  elected 


governor  in  1657,  and  again  in  1659.  He  held 
the  office  until  his  death.  After  the  accession 
of  Charles  II.  (1660)  Winthrop  went  to  England 
to  obtain  a  charter  from  the  king.  The  colo- 
uist-s  had  been  stui-dy  republicans  during  tbe 
interreguum,  and  the  king  did  not  feel  well 
disposed  towanls  them,  and  at  first  be  refused 
to  grant  them  a  charter.  Finally,  when  Win- 
tbrop presented  his  mi^esty  with  a  ring  which 
Charles  I.  had  given  to  his  father,  tbe  heart  of 
the  monarch  was  touched,  and  he  granted  a 
charter,  May  1  (N.  S.),  1662.  While  attending 
tbe  Congress  of  the  New  England  Confederacy, 
in  1676,  at  Boston,  as  delegate  from  Connecticut, 
he  was  seized  with  illness  that  caused  his  death. 
(See  Connecticut,  Charter  of.) 

"Winthrop,  Theodore,  was  bprn  at  New  Ha- 
ven, Conn.,  Sept.  21,  1828;  killed  in  battle  at 
Great  Bethel,  Va.,  June  10, 1861.  He  graduated 
at  Yale"  College  in  1848,  and  on  his  return  from 
Europe,  in  1851,  he  became  tutor  to  a  son  of 
William  H.  Aspiuwall,  of  New  York,  whose 
counting-house  be  afterwards  entered.  In  tbe 
employ  of  tbe  Pacific  Steamship  Company,  be 
resided  in  Panama  two  years,  and  visited  Cali- 
fornia, Oregon,  and  Vancouver's  Island.  He 
was  one  of  tbe  sufferers  in  tbe  expedition  of 
Lieutenant  Strain  to  explore  the  Isthmus  of 
Darien,  returning  in  impaired  health  in  1854. 
On  tbe  fall  of  Sumter  he  joined  tbe  New  York 
Seventh  Kegiment,  went  with  it  to  Annapolis, 
became  military  secretary  to  General  Butler  at 
Fortress  Monroe,  with  the  rank  of  major,  and 
fell,  by  the  bullet  of  a  sharpshooter,  in  battle. 

"Wirt,  William,  LL.D.,  was  born  at  Bladens- 
burg,  Md.,  Nov.  8,  1772 ;  died  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  Feb.  18,  1834.  His  father  was  a  Swiss, 
his  mother  a  German.  He  was  left  an  orphan 
when  he  was  eight  years  of  age,  with  a  small 
patrimony,  and  was  reared  and  educated  by  an 
uncle.  He  studied  law,  and  began  its  practice 
at  Culpepper  Court-house,  Va.  In  1795  be  mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  Dr.  George  Gilmer,  and  set- 
tled near  Charlottesville,  Va.,  where  he  contract- 
ed dissipated  habit>s,  from  the  toils  of  which,  it 
is  said,  he  was  released  by  hearing  a  sermon 
preached  by  Rev.  James  Waddell.  In  1799  he 
was  chosen  Clerk  of  tbe  Virginia  House  of  Del- 
egates, and  in  1802  was  appointed  Chancellor 
of  the  Eastern  District  of  Virginia.  Very  soon 
afterwards  be  resigned  the  office,  and  settled  in 
Norfolk,  in  tbe  practice  of  his  profession.  He 
had  lately  written  a  series  of  letters  under  the 
title  of  The  British  Spy,  which  were  published 
in  tbe  Bichmond  Argus,  and  gave  him  a  literary 
reputation.  Published  in  collected  form,  tbey 
have  passed  through  many  editions.  The  next 
year  he  published  a  series  of  essays  in  tbe  Bich- 
mond Enquirer,  entitled  The  Bainbow.  Wirt  set- 
tled in  liichmond  in  1806,  and  became  distin- 
guished the  following  3'ear  as  one  of  the  fore- 
most lawyers  in  the  country  in  the  trial  of  Aaron 
Burr  for  treason.  In  the  same  year  he  was  elect- 
ed to  the  Virginia  House  of  Delegates,  and  was 
a  prominent  advocate  of  the  chief  measures  of 
President  Jefferson's  administration.  His  chief 
literary  production — I^e  of  Patrick  Henry — was 
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first  published  in  1817,  at  which  time  he  was 
United  States  Attorney  for  the  District  of  Vir- 
ginia. The  same  year  President  Monroe  ap- 
pointed him  (Dec.  15)  Attorney -general  of  the 
United  States,  which  office  he  held  continually 
until  1829,  when  he  removed  to  Baltimore.  In 
1832  he  was  the  candidate  of  the  Anti-masonic 
party  ( which  see )  for  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States.  Wirt's  first  wife  dying  in  1799, 
he  married  Elizabeth  Gamble,  in  Richmond,  in 
1802,  who  survived  him,  and  was  author  of  a 
Floral  Dictwnary. 

Wliioonirin,  Position  of  (1861).  This  state, 
containing  800,000  inhabitants,  had  a  Republi- 
can majority  of  full  20,000  votes.  It«  governor 
(Alexander  W.  Randall)  was  thoroughly  loyal. 
The  Legislature  convened  at  Ma<lison,  Jan.  10, 
1861,  and  the  governor,  in  his  message,  de- 
nounced the  doctrine  of  state  supremacy  as  a 
political  fallacy,  and  intimated  that  the  state 
might  soon  be  called  n|>on  for  "  men  and  means 
to  sustain  the  integrity  of  the  Union  and  thwart 
the  designs  of  men  engaged  in  an  organized 
treason."  When  the  time  came  for  the  people 
to  act,  after  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter,  it  was 
found  that  the  whole  resources  of  the  state 
were  solemnly  pledged  to  sustaiu  the  national 
government. 

WiAOonsin,  The  State  of,  was  traversed  by 
French  missionaries  and  traders  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  derives  its  name  from  the 
river  which,  in  the  French  orthography,  was 
written  Ouisconsin.     It  is  said  to  mean,  as  an 
Indian  wonl,  "  wild-nishing  river."     The  Wis- 
consin Territory  was  organized  in  18IJ6,  out  of 
lands  comprised  in  the  territory  of  Michigan.  | 
It  embraced  all  the  lands  now  within  the  states 
of  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  Minnesota,  and  the  Ter-  , 
ritory  of  Dakota.     In  1838  the  territory  west  of  ^ 
the  Mississippi  was  separated  from  it.     The  first  \ 
territorial  government  was  formed  at  Mineral 
Point  in  July,  181%,  and  in  October  the  first  Leg-  ' 
islature  assembled  at  Belmont,  in  Iowa  Co.     In  \ 
1838  Madison  was  made  the  permanent  seat  of  | 
government.     A  state  couatitutiou  was  fonued 
by  a  convention  at 
lyiadison    late    in 
1846,  was  approved 
by  Congress  in  1847, 
and  on  the  29th  of 
May,  1848,  Wiscon- 
sin  was  admitted 
into  the  Union  as  a 
state.      In  1849  a 
part  of  tb^  state 
was  taken  to  form 
a  part  of  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Minneso- 
ta. Wisconsin  fur- 
nished for  the  national  army,  during  the  late 
Civil  War,  96,118  troops.    Of  the  1,054,670  inhab- 
itants in  1870,25,000  were  from  the  British  Pos- 
sessions,  28,192  from  England,  48,479  from  Ire- 
land, 6590  from  Scotland,  6550  from  Wales,  40,- 
046  from  Norway,  5212  from  Denmark,  2792  from 
Sweden,  5990  from  Holland,  162,314  from  Ger- 
many, and  6059  from  Switzerland. 


'Wisdom  in  Fliuuioa,  Early  Psogrkss  cf. 
In  1751  the  people  of  Massachusetta  had  expe- 
rience enough  of  a  paper  currency,  and  took 
I  measures  to  firmly  establish  a  sound  specie  cur- 
;  rency.  Forgetting  their  former  constitutional 
scruples,  they  applied  for  and  obtained  an  act 
of  Parliament  prohibiting  the  New  England  as- 
semblies, except  in  case  of  war  or  invasion,  to 
issue  any  bills  of  credit  for  the  redemption  of 
which,  within  a  year,  provision  was  not  made 
at  the  time  of  the  issue;  and  in  no  case  could 
the  bills  be  made  a  legal  tender. 

Wise,  Henry  Alexander,  was  bora  in  Ac- 
comac  County,  Va.,  Dec.  3,  1806 ;  died  in  Rich- 
mond, same  state,  Sept.  12, 1876.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  at  Wiuchester,  Vo.,  in  1828, 
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settled  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  but  soon  returned 
to  Accomac,  where  he  was  elected  to  Congress 
in  1833,  and  remained  a  member  until  1843,  when 
he  was  appointed  minister  to  Brazil.  He  was  a 
zealous  advocate  of  the  annexation  of  Texas. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  State  Constitutional 
Convention  in  1850,  and  from  1856  to  1860  was 
goveraor  of  Virginia.  He  approved  the  pro- 
slavery  constitution  (Lecompton)  of  Kansas,  aud 
in  1859  published  a  treatise  on  territorial  gov- 
ernment, containing  the  doctrine  of  the  right  of 
Congi-ess  to  protect  slavery.  The  last  important 
act  of  his  administration  was  ordering  the  exe- 
cution of  John  Brown  (which  see)  for  the  raid 
on  Haq>er*s  Ferry.  In  the  Virginia  Convention, 
early  in  1861,  he  advocated  a  peaceful  settlement 
of  difficulties  with  the  national  government ; 
but  after  an  ordinance  of  secession  had  been 
passed  he  took  up  arais  against  the  government, 
became  a  Confederate  brigadier-general,  was  an 
unsuccessful  leader  in  western  Virginia,  and 
commanded  at  Roanoke  Island,  but  was  sick  at 
the  time  of  its  capture.  (See  Roanoke  Inland, 
Capture  of.)  On  that  occasion  his  son,  O.  J. 
Wise,  was  killed. 

TT^istar'sRaidagaiiiBtRiohziiond.  The  suf- 
ferings of  the  Union  prisoners  at  Richmond 
caused  efibrts  to  be  made  early  in  1864  to  release 
them.  For  this  purpose  General  B.  F.  Butler, 
in  command  of  the  Department  of  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina,  planned  and  attempted  a  move- 
ment for  the  capture  of  Richmond  by  a  sudden 
descent  ugon  it.     Arrangements  were  made  for 
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a  diversion  in  favor  of  the  movement.  On  Feb. 
5, 1864,  Bntler  sent  a  column  of  cavalry  aud  in- 
fantry under  General  Wistar,  one  thousand  five 
huudred  in  u umber,  who  pushed  rapidly  north- 
ward from  New  Kent  Conrt-honse  to  the  Chick- 
ahominy  at  Bottom's  Bridge.  General  Kilpat- 
rick  was  sent  from  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
to  co-operate  with  Wistar.  With  his  cavalry 
and  two  divisions  of  Hancock's  infantry  he 
crossed  the  Rapid  Anna,  and  skirmished  sharply 
with  the  Confederates  to  divert  their  attention 
from  Richmond,  and  when  the  time  for  the  exe- 
cution of  the  raid  had  expired  these  troops  re- 
crossed  the  Rapid  Anna,  with  a  loss  of  about 
two  hundred  men.  Wistar's  raid  was  fruitless. 
The  Confederates  had  been  apprised  of  his  in- 
tended movement  b3''  a  traitor.  Wistar  found 
the  line  of  the  Chickahomiuy  too  strongly  guard- 
ed to  pass  it,  and  he  returned. 

TT^itamo,  squaw-sachem  of  the  Pokanokets, 
at  Pocasset,  near  Mount  Hope,  was  King  Phil- 
ip's mother-in-law,  and  she  and  her  people  sup- 
ported him  to  the  last  and  shared  his  disasters. 
Most  of  her  people  were  killed  or  made  captives, 
and  sold  into  slavery.  She  herself  was  drowned 
while  crossing  a  river  in  her  flight.  Her  body 
was  recovered,  and  the  head,  cut  off,  stuck  upon 
a  pole  at  Taunton,  amid  the  jeers  aud  scoffs  of 
the  colonial  soldiers  aud  the  bitter  lamentations 
of  the  Indian  prisoners. 

'Witchcraft,  Salem.  The  terrible  delusion 
of  belief  in  witchcraft  accompanied  the  New 
I  England  settlers,  and  they  adopted  English 
laws  against  it.  For  a  long  time  it  was  simply 
an  undemonstrative  belief,  bnt  at  length  it  as- 
sumed an  active  feature  in  society  in  Massachu- 
setts, as  it  was  encouraged  by  some  of  the  cler- 
gy, whose  influence  was  almost  omnipotent. 
Before  the  year  1688  four  persons  accused  of 
witchcraft  had  suffered  death  in  the  vicinity  of 
Boston.  The  first  was  Margaret  Jones,  of 
CharlestowD,  hanged  in  1648.  In  1656,  Ann 
Hibbeus,  sister  of  Governor  Belli ngham,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, was  accused  of  being  a  witch,  tried 
by  a  jury,  aud  found  guilty.  The  magistrates 
refused  to  accept  the  verdict,  and  the  case  was 
carried  to  the  General  Court,  where  a  majority 
of  that  body  declai-ed  her  guilty,  and  she  was 
hanged.  In  1688  a  young  girl  in  Dan  vers  (a 
part  of  Salem)  accused  a  maid-servant  of  theft. 
The  servant's  mother,  a  "  wild  Irishwoman " 
and  a  Roman  Catholic,  declared  with  vehe- 
mence that  the  charge  was  false,  whereupon  the 
accuser,  out  of  revenge,  accused  the  Irishwom- 
an of  having  bewitched  her.  Some  of  the  girl's 
family  joined  in  the  accusation  and  assisted  her 
in  her  operations.  They  would  alternately  be- 
come deaf,  dumb,  and  blind ;  bark  like  dogs  and 
purr  like  cats ;  but  none  of  them  lost  their  ap- 
petite or  needed  sleep.  Rev.  Cotton  Mather — 
a  superstitious,  credulous,  and  egotistical  cler- 
gyman ;  a  firm' believer  in  witchcraft,  and  who 
believed  America  was  originally  peopled  with 
"  a  crew  of  witches  transported  hither  by  the 
devil" — hastened  to  Danvers,  with  other  cler- 
gymen as  superstitions  as  himself,  spending  a 
whole  day  there  in  fasting  aud  prayer,  aud  so 


controlled  the  devil,  he  said,  who  would  allow 
the  poor  victims  to  '^  read  Quaker  books,  the 
Common  Prayer,  and  popish  books,"  but  not  the 
Bible.  Mather  and  his  associates  were  satisfied 
that  the  Irishwoman  was  a  witch,  and  these 
holy  men  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  poor 
creature  hanged.  The  excited  Mather  ( who  was 
ridiculed  by  unbelievers)  preached  a  sermon 
against  witchcraft,  crying  from  the  pnlpit,  with 
arms  extended,  '*  Witchcraft  is  the  most  nefa- 
rious high-treason  against  the  Majesty  on  high. 
A  witch  is  not  to  be  endured  *in  heaven  or  on 
earth."  His  sermon  was  printed  and  scattered 
broadcast  among  the  people,  and  bore  terrible 
fruit  not  long  afterwards.  In  l<i92  an  epidemic 
disease  broke  out  in  Danvers  resembling  epi- 
lepsy. The  physicians  could  not  control  it,  and, 
with  Mather's  sermon  before  them,  they  readily 
ascribed  it  to  witchcraft.  A  niece  and  daughter 
of  the  parish  clergyman  were  seized  with  con- 
vnlsions  and  swelling  of  the  throat,  and  all  the 
symptoms  produced  by  hysterics.  Their  strange 
actions  frightened  other  young  girls.  A  belief 
that  evil  spirits  in  the  form  of  witches  were 
{lermitted  to  afflict  the  people  was  soon -wide- 
spread, and  teiTor  took  possession  of  their  minds, 
and  held  it  for  about  six  months.  The  ^^  vic- 
tims" pretended  to  see  their  tormentors  with 
their  "  inner  vision,"  and  forthwith  they  would 
accuse  some  old  or  ill-favored  woman  of  be- 
witching them.  At  length  the  ''afflicted"  aud 
the  accused  became  so  numerous  that  no  person 
was  safe  from  suspicion  and  its  consequences. 
During  the  prevalence  of  this  terrible  delusiou, 
in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1692,  nineteen  per- 
sons were  hanged ;  one  was  killed  by  the  horri- 
ble punishment  of  pressing  to  death ;  fifty-five 
were  frightened  or  tortured  into  a  confession  of 
guilt;  one  hundred  and  fifty  were  imprisoned, 
and  fully  two  hundred  were  named  as  worthy 
of  arrest.  Among  those  hanged  was  Rev.  Mr. 
Burroughs,  an  exemplary  clergyman,  whose  pu- 
rity of  character  was  conspicuous.  Malice,  ra- 
pacity, and  revenge  often  impelled  persons  t-o 
accuse  others  who  were  innocent;  and  when 
some  statement  of  the  accused  would  move  the 
court  aud  audience  in  favor  of  the  prisoner,  the 
accuser  would  solemnly  declare  that  he  saw  the 
devil  standing  beside  his  victim  whispering  his 
tonching  words  in  his  or  her  ear.  And  the  ab- 
surd statement  would  be  believed  by  the  judges 
on  the  bench.  Some,  terrified,  and  with  the 
hope  of  saving  their  lives  or  avoiding  the  hor- 
rors of  imprisonment,  would  falsely  accuse  their 
friends  and  kinsfolk ;  while  others,  moved  by 
the  same  instinct  and  hopes,  would  falsely  con- 
fess themselves  witches.  Neither  age,  sex,  nor 
condition  was  spared.  Finally  Sir  William 
Phipps  (the  governor  of  Massachusetts,  who  had 
instituted  the  conrt  for  the  trial  of  witches),  his 
lieutenant,  some  near  relatives  of  Cotton  Ma- 
ther, and  learned  and  distinguished  men  who 
had  promoted  the  delusion  by  acquiescing  in 
the  proceedings  against  accused  persons,  became 
objects  of  suspicion.  The  governor's  wife.  Lady 
Phipps,  one  of  the  purest  and  best  of  women, 
was  accused  of  being  a  witch.  The  sons  of  ex- 
Governor  Bradstreet  were  compelled  to  flee  to 
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avoid  the  perils  of  false  accnsations ;  near  rela- 
tives of  Mather  were  imprisoned  on  similar 
charges.  When  the  magnates  in  Church  and 
State  found  themselves  in  danger  they  suspect- 
ed they  had  been  acting  unrighteously  towards 
others,  and  cautiously  expressed  doubts  of  the 
policy  of  further  procee<lings  agaiust  accused 
persons,  for  they  remembered  that  they  had 
caused  a  constable  who  had  arrested  many,  and 
refused  to  arrest  any  more,  t>o  be  hanged.  A 
citizen  of  Audover  who  was  accnsed,  wiser  and 
bolder  than  the  magistrates  and  clergy,  canseil 
the  arrest  of  his  accuser  on  a  charge  of  defama- 
tion of  character,  and  laid  his  damages  at  £1000. 
The  public  mind  was  in  sympathy  with  him. 
The  spell  was  instantly  broken,  and  at  a  con- 
vention of  clergymen  they  declared  it  was  not 
iucouHistent  with  Scripture  to  believe  that  the 
devil  might  "  assume  the  shape  of  a  goo<l  man, 
and  that  so  he  may  have  deceived  the  afflicted.'^ 
Satan,  as  usual,  wus  made  the  scape-goat  for  the 
sins  and  follies  of  magistrates,  clergy,  and  peo- 
ple. Many  of  the  accusers  came  forward  and 
published  solemn  recantations  or  denials  of  the 
truth  of  their  testimony,  which  had  been  given, 
they  said,  to  save  their  lives.  The  Legislature 
of  Massachusett-s  appointed  a  general  fast  and 
supplication,  ^^that  God  would  pardon  all  the 
errors  of  his  servants  and  people  in  a  late  trag- 
edy raised  annuig  them  by  Satan  and  his  in- 
struments.*' And  Judge  Sewall,  who  had  pre- 
sided at  many  trials  in  Salem,  stood  up  in  his 
place  in  the  church  on  that  fast-claj'  and  im- 
plored the  prayers  of  the  people  that  the  errors 
which  he  had  committed  "might  not  be  visite<l 
by  the  judgments  of  an  avenging  God  on  his 
country,  his  family,  and  himself.''  The  parish 
minister  at  Danvers  in  whose  family  the  '^af- 
fliction'' started,  and  who  was  s^alous  in  pro- 
moting the  prosecutions,  was  compelled  to  leave 
the  country.  The  credulous  Mather  still  be- 
lieved in  witches,  and  wrote 
in  support  of  the  belief.  He 
was  thoroughly  ridicule<l 
by  unbelievers,  one  of  whom 
he  dismissed  by  calling  him 
"a  coal  from  hell,"  and 
suing  him  for  slander.  This 
episode  in  the  history  of 
Massachusetts  is  known  as 
"Salem  Witchcraft."  It 
astonished  the  civilized 
world,  and  made  an  unfa- 
vorable impression  on  the 
surrounding  Indians.  The 
Jesuit  missionaries  took 
advantage  of  it  to  contrast 
their  own  mild  religious 
system  with  the  cruel  ex- 
hibitions of  that  of  the  Pu- 
ritans, whose  miuistershsid 
been  so  prominent  in  the 
fearful  tragedy. 

'Witches  of  Salem,  Thr.  The  delusion  known 
in  history  as  Salem  Witchcraft  (which  see)  pro- 
duced some  frightful  examples  of  ignorance, 
\icickednes8,  superstition,  and  utter  depravity. 
It  began  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Parris,  minister  of 


Salem,  Mass.  He  had  two  slaves,  an  Indian  and 
his  wife  Tituba.  She  was  half  negro  and  half 
Indian,  skilled  in  tricks,  and  often  entertained 
the  children  of  the  household  and  others  with 
their  performance.  In  the  winter  of  1671-72 
she  so  entertained  the  children  of  Parris  and 
others.  The  children  learned  many  of  them, 
and,  being  susceptible,  some  of  them  became 
hysterical,  and  when  the  doctors  were  called 
the  latter  declared  that  they  were  bewitched. 
During  their  strange  conduct  the  children  were 
asked  who  bewitched  them.  They  finally  named 
Sarah  Goode,  against  whom  there  was  popular 
dislike.  She  was  arrested  and  sent  to  prison. 
A  very  eccentric  man  named  Giles  Corey  was 
much  suspected  of  various  misdeeds.  He  was 
inclined  to  believe  in  witches,  and  attended 
some  examinations.  One  day  the  "  bewitched  " 
children  fell  into  convulsions  in  his  presence. 
He  was  accused  of  witchcraft,  found  guilty,  and 
judicially  murdered  by  the  terrible  punishment 
of  pressing  him  to  death — the  first  and  only 
time  this  horrible  penalty  was  inflicted  in  New 
England.  Governor  Phipps  instituted  a  special 
court  for  trying  witches.  It  was  composed  of 
seven  magistrates,  among  whom  were  Stongh- 
ton,  Sewall,  and  Saltonstall.  Some  leading  men 
wanted  to  resist  this  proceeding,  declaring  their 
disbelief  in  witchcraft ;  but  they  were  soon  over- 
borne and  silenced.  Saltonstall,  disgusted,  with- 
drew from  the  bench,  and  Sewall,  who  sat  through 
the  trials,  was  afterwards  crushed  with  sorrow 
and  mortification  because  he  had  been  made 
guilty  of  shedding  innocent  blood;  but  Stough- 
ton,  of  implacable  temper,  and  superstitious 
withal,  carried  ofl  the  trials,  procured  convic- 
tions, and  pronounced  sentences  of  imprison- 
ment and  death  with  a  savage  relish.  The  su- 
perstitious doctors  were  ready  to  find  "  witch 
marks,"  such  as  moles,  or  callosities  of  any  kind. 
Francis  Noui-se  and  his  wife  Rebecca  had  a  quai^ 
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rel  with  the  Endicott  family  about  the  occupation 
of  a  farm.  The  children  of  the  latter  one  day  ex- 
claimed that  Rebecca  had  bewitched  them,  and 
hysteric  fits  and  other  manifestations  immedi- 
ately occurred,  which  were  terrible  to  the  over- 
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WTonght  feeliugs  of  iguorant  spectators.  Bebec- 
oa,  wbo  ^'as  a  modest,  sweet-mannered  woman, 
was  put  upon  trial.  Tbe  jury  were  compelled 
from  lack  of  convicting  testimony  to  believe  her 
inuocent,  but  they  were  sent  out  by  tbe  judges  un- 
til they  should  bring  in  a  verdict  contrary  to  the 
convictions  of  their  consciences.  Rebecca  was 
hanged  on  '*  Witches'  Hill,''  and  her  body  cast 
into  a  common  pit  designed  for  those  who  should 
suffer  a  like  fat«.  When,  afterwards,  Parris 
pronounced  a  sermon  denouncing  the  practi- 
tioners of  witchcraft,  Sarah  Cloyse,  a  sister  of 


And  now  began  prosecutions  originating  in 
grudges  or  other  equally  wicked  motives,  and 
every  man  found  a  way  to  put  his  enemy  into 
jail.  The -children  had  learned  to  imitate  the 
gestures  of  accused  persons,  and  this  was  at- 
tributed to  supernatural  causes.  This  condition 
extended  to  other  children  between  ten  and 
eighteen  years  of  age — mostly  girls — who  were 
of  a  highly  nervous  temperament.  Very  soon 
these  bewitched  young  people  accused  persons 
of  distinction.  They  accused  Mrs.  Hale,  the 
noble  wife  of  the  minister  at  Beverly,  but  her 
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Rebecca,  left  the  meeting,  and  she  was  de- 
nounced as  an  abettor  of  a  witch.  Priscilla 
Bishop,  a  gay  and  "  worldly  "  woman,  who  wore 
a  black  cap,  black  hat,  and  red  bodice,  was 
denounced  as  a  witch,  for  a  woman  who  wore  a 
scarlet  petticoat  was  su8}>ected.  A  witch  at 
Portsmouth  had  been  seen  with  a  red  petticoat 
and  a  green  apron  who  vanished  away  in  the 
shape  of  a  cat.  A  woman  walking  from  one 
town  to  another  in  rainy  weather,  and  boasting 
that  neither  her  shoes  nor  gown  were  wet,  was 
denounced  as  a  witch.  Personal  piques,  private 
grudges,  and  long-standing  feuds  became  the 
occasions  of  a  great  number  of  accusations. 
Rev.  Stephen  BuiToughs  was  accused,  the  prin- 
cipal charge  against  him  being  that  he  possessed 
a  "  witch's  ti-umpet,"  with  w^hich  he  could  sum- 
mon his  weird  partners  to  a  conference.  Cotton 
Mather  and  other  clergymen  fostered  the  delu- 
sion and  the  wickedness  by  engaging  heartily 
against  accused  persons.  Mather  saw  Burroughs 
hanged ;  and  when  from  his  sweet  spirit  lofty 
words  were  uttered  by  him  on  the  scaffold,  and 
the  people  were  moved  to  pity  by  his  words, 
Mather  explained  that  Satan  often  transformed 
himself  into  an  angel  of  light  to  deceive  men's 
souls.  And  the  people,  reverencing  the  clergy 
for  their  goodness  and  wisdom,  said  Amen! 
Wlien  eight  accused  persons  were  executed  at 
the  same  time,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Noyes,  standing  by, 
exclaimed,  ''What  a  sad  thing  it  is  to  see  eight 
firebrands  of  hell  hanging  there !"  At  length  a 
Committee  of  Vigilance  was  appointed  for  the 
purpose  of  finding  out  and  prosecuting  witches. 


character  was  too  high  to  suffer  suspicion  from 
sensible  people;  but  her  husband  believed  in 
witchcraft,  and  so  she  was  suspected.  They  ac- 
cused Captain  Johu  Alden,  a  Duxbury  man  of 
consequence.  After  their  usual  performances 
before  the  magistrates,  they  were  asked  to  point 
out  the  person  who  atHicted  them,  but  could 
not.  One  standing  near,  whispered  to  a  ''be- 
witched "  girl,  when  she  cried  out, "  It  is  Alden." 
The  magistrate  asked,"  Did  you  ever  see  him  T" 
and  she  replied, "  No ;  but  the  man  just  t<»ld  me 
so."  The  magistrates  were  not  to  be  deprived 
of  a  victim ;  and,  instead  of  dismissing  the  case, 
ordered  a  ring  to  be  foimed  in  the  street,  when 
the  child,  instructed  probably  by  an  enemy  of 
the  captain,  cried  out,  "There  stands  Alden,  a 
bold  fellow,  with  his  hat  on ;  sells  powder  and 
shot  to  the  Indians."  He  wa«  placed  on  a  chair 
in  view  of  all  the  people  in  a  meeting-house, 
and  then  asked  to  "confess  and  give  glory  to 
God."  "  I  hope  I  shall  always  give  glory  to 
God,"  boldly  replied  Alden;  "but  never  will 
gratify  the  devil."  He  was  committed  to  pris- 
on, and  would  have  stood  his  trial,  but  was  per- 
suaded by  friends  to  escape.  Entering  the  house 
of  a  friend  at  Duxbury,  he  said  he  had  just 
"come  from  the  devil,  and  that  the  devil  was 
after  him."  When,  in  1693,  some  of  the  children 
began  to  ntter  suspicions  of  the  guilt  of  the  wife 
of  Governor  Phipps  and  relatives  of  the  Mathers, 
it  changed  the  aspect  of  affairs.  Cotton  Mather 
suspected  the  devil  had  become  "confused;" 
and  Phipps,  who  had  appointed  a  special  com- 
mission to  prosecute  the  accused,  now,  when  his 
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own  family  was  tonched  by  saspicion,  took  de- 
cisive measares  to  allay  the  public  feeling. 

'WithenpooD,  John,  D.D.,  LL.D,,  was  born 
in  Yester,  near  Edinburgh,  Feb.  8,  1722 ;  died 
near  Princeton,  N.  J.,  Nov.  15, 1794.  He  was  a 
lineal  descendant  of  John  Knox.  Edncated  at 
the  University  of  Eldiubnrgh,  he  was  licensed  to 
preach  at  twenty-one.  When  the  Young  Pretend- 
er (which  see)  landed  in  England  young  Wither- 
spoon  marched  at  the  head  of  a  corps  of  militia 
to  Join  him.  He  was  taken  prisoner  at  Falkirk, 
and  remaineil  in  Donne  Castle  until  the  battle 
of  Culloden.  While  settled  at  Paisley  he  was 
culled  (1767)  to  the  presidency  of  the  College 
of  New  Jersey,  at  Princeton,  and  was  inaugu- 
rated in  August,  1768.  He  had  already  written 
and  published  several  works,  and  had  acqnired 
a  fine  reputation  for  scholarship.  Under  his 
administration  the  coUege  flourished,  financial- 
ly and  otherwise.  He  was  not  only  president, 
bnt  was  Professor  of  Divinity;  also  pastor  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Princeton.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  Revolution  the  college  was  for 
a  time  broken  up,  when  President  Withei-spoon 
assisted  in  the  patriotic  political  movements. 
He  also  assisted  in  framing  a  state  constitution 
for  New  Jersey,  and  went  as  a  delegate  to  Con- 
gress in  time  to  advocate  and  sign  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  For  six  years  he  was  a 
punctual  attendant  of  Congress,  serving  faith- 
fully on  important  committees.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Secret  Committee  (which  see)  and  of 
the  Board  of  War.  In  Congress  he  opposed  the 
repeated  issues  of  paper-money,  and  he  wrote 
and  published  much  on  the  topics  of  the  time. 
In  1783  he  went  to  England  to  collect  funds  for 
the  college.  He  had  a  son  (a  mi^or)  killed  in 
the  battle  of  Germantown.  At  the  age  of  sev- 
enty years,  President  W^itherspoon  married  a 
young  woman  of  twenty-three. 

"Woloott,  OuvER,  LL.D.,  a  signer  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  was  born  at  Windsor, 
Conn.,  Nov.  26,  1726;  died  at  Litchfield,  Conn.,. 
Dec.  1, 1797.  He  gi'adnated  at  Yale  College  in 
1747.  He  prepared  to  practise  the  healing  art, 
but  on  being  appointed  sheriff  of  Litchfield 
County  in  1751,  he  abandoned  it.  He  was  in 
the  Council  of  the  state  twelve  years  (1774-86) ; 
also  a  mfyor-general  of  militia,  and  Judge  of  the 
County  Court  of  Common  Pleas  and  of  Probate. 
In  1775  Congress  appointed  him  a  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs  to  secure  the  neutrality  of  the 
Six  Nations,  and  he  became  a  member  of  Con- 
gress in  January,  1776.  After  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  he  returned  to  Connecticut,  in- 
vested with  the  command  of  the  state  militia 
intended  for  the  defence  of  New  York,  and  in 
November  resumed  his  seat  in  Congress.  Late 
in  the  summer  of  1777  he  joined  the  army  under 
Gates  with  several  hundred  volunteers,  and  as- 
sisted in  the  capture  of  Burgoyne  and  his  army. 
On  the  field  of  Saratoga  he  was  made  a  briga- 
dier-general in  the  Continental  service.  In  1786 
he  was  chosen  lieutenant-governor  of  Connec- 
ticut, and  served  in  that  capacity  ten  years, 
when  he  was  elected  governor. 

TT^oloott,  OuvER,  Jr.,  LL.D.,  a  son  of  the  pre- 


ceding, was  bom  at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  Jan.  11, 
1760 ;  died  in  New  York  city,  June  1, 1833.  He 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1778,  and  was  a  vol- 
unteer to  repel  the  British  and  Hessian  mannd- 
ere  on  the  Connecticut  coast  towns  in  1779.  He 
became  a  volunteer  aid  to  his  father,  and  was 
afterwards  a  commissary  officer.  Admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1781,  he  was  employed  in  the  finan- 
cial affaire  of  Connecticut ;  and  in  1784  was  ap- 
pointed a  commissioner  to  settle  its.acconnts 
with  the  United  States.  He  was  comptroller 
of  national  accounts  in  1788-89,  auditor  of  the 
United  States  Treasury  from  1789  to  1791,  comp- 
troller from  1791  to  1795,  and  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  from  1795  to  1800,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed United  States  Circuit  Judge.  In  18U2 
he  engaged  in  mercantile  business  in  New  York 
city,  in  which  he  continued  until  the  breaking- 
out  of  the  War  of  1812-15,  when,  with  bis  son, 
lie  established  an  extensive  manufactory  of  tex- 
tile goods  at  Wolcottville,  Conn.  He  was  gov- 
ernor of  Connecticut  nine  yeare  (1818-27).  Wol- 
cott  was  one  of  the  company  of  wits  with  Hop- 
kins, Barlow,  Alsop,  and  Tmmbnll.  (See  JUop, 
Richard,) 

Woloott,  Roger,  was  bom  at  Windsor,  Conn., 
Jan.  4, 1679;  died  there,  May  17, 1767.  He  was 
not  educated  in  school,  and  at  the  age  of  twelve 
yeare  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  mechanic.  By 
industry  and  economy  he  afterwards  acqnired 
a  competent  fortune.  In  the  expedition  against 
Canada  in  1711  he  was  commissary  of  the  Con- 
necticut forces,  and  had  risen  to  major-general 
in  1745,  when  he  was  second  in  command  at  the 
capture  of  Louisbnrg.  He  was  afterwards,  suc- 
cessively, a  legislator,  county  jndge,  Chief-jus- 
tice of  the  Snpreme  Court,  and  governor  (1751- 
54).  In  1725  he  published  Poetical  MediUiHon$y 
and  he  left  a  long  MS.  poem  descriptive  of  the 
Peqnod  War,  which  is  preserved  in  the  collec- 
tions of  the  Connecticut  Historical  Society. 

WoUe,  James,  was  born  at  Westerham,  Kent, 
England,  Jan.  15, 1726;  killed  at  Quebec,  Sept. 
13, 1759.  He  distinguished  himself  in  the  army 
when  he  was  only  twenty  yeare  of  age,  and  was 
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quartermaster-general  in  the  expedition  against 
Rochefort  in  1757.  At  the  second  capture  of 
Lonisburg  by  the  English  in  1758  he  acquired 
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sacb  fame  that  Pitt  placed  him  at  the  head  of 
the  expedition  against  Quebec  in  1759,  vrith  the 
rank  of  m%|or-general,  though  only  thirty-three 
years  of  age.  There  he  was  confronted  by  the 
able  French  general  the  Marqais  de  Montcalm, 
and  in  the  final  engagement  on  the  Plains  of 
Abraham  (Sept.  13, 1759)  he  was  killed.  A  mon- 
ument was  erected  to  his  memory  in  Westmin- 
ster Abbey,  and  a  fine  one  was  erected  at  Que- 
bec in  honor  of  both  Wolfe  and  Montcalm. 

Wolfe  on  the  Eve  of  the  Battle  at  Quebec. 
On  the  evening  of  Sept.  12, 1759,  General  Wolfe, 
who  bad  just  recovered  from  a  serious  attack  of 
fever,  embarked  with  his  main  army  on  the  St. 
Lawrence,  above  Point  Levi,  and  floated  np  the 
river  with  the  flood-tide.  He  was  pi'eparing  for 
an  attack  upon  the  French  the  next  day.  The 
evening  was  warm  and  starlit.  Wolfe  was  in 
better  spirits  than  usual,  and  at  the  evening 
mess,  with  a  glass  of  wine  in  his  hand,  and  by 
the  light  of  a  laut«m,  he  sang  the  little  cam- 
paign song  beginning : 

"  Why,  eoMiers,  why 

Should  we  bo  melancholy,  boys  ? 
Why,  soldiers,  why. 
Whoso  busiDOBB  'tis  to  die?" 

But  the  cloud  of  a  gloomy  presentiment  soon 
overcast  bis  spirito,  and  at  post  midnight,  when 
the  heavens  were  hung  with  black  clouds,  and 
the  boat«  were  floating  silently  back  with  the 
tide  to  the  intended  landing-place  at  the  chosen 
jiscent  to  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  he  repeated, 
in  a  low  tone,  to  the  officers  around  him  this 
touching  stouza  of  Gray's  Elegy  in  a  Counti*y 
Church-yard : 

"Tho  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  power, 
And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth  e'er  gave, 
Await,  alike,  the  iDOvilablo  hour— 
The  path  of  glory*  leads  but  to  tho  grave.** 

"  Now,  gentlemen,"  said  Wolfe, "  I  would  rather 
be  the  author  of  that  poem  than  the  possessor 
of  the  glory  of  beating  the  French  to-morrow." 
He  fell  the  next  day,  and  expired  Just  as  the 
shunts  of  victory  of  the  English  fell  upon  his  al- 
most Unconscious  ears.  (See  Quebee,  Capture  of.) 
"Woman  Order,"  The.  An  order  issued  by 
General  Butler,  in  New  Orleans,  produced  wide- 
spread indignation  throughout  the  Confederacy. 
Many  of  the  women  in  New  Orleans,  it  was  al- 
leged, of  tho  so-called  higher  class,  openly  in- 
sulted the  National  officers  and  soldiers  in  the 
street  by  words  and  actions,  and  would  leave 
street -cars  and  church -pews  whenever  Union 
officers  entered  them.  Finally,  it  was  alleged, 
a  woman  of  the  "dominant  class"  spat  in  the 
faces  of  two  officers  who  were  walking  peace- 
ably along  the  street.  General  Butler,  to  arrest 
the  growing  evil,  issued  an  order  (May  15, 1862) 
intended  to  work  silently,  peacefully,  and  effec- 
tually. It  was  as  follows :  "  As  the  officers  and 
soldiers  of  the  United  States  have  been  subject 
to  repeated  insults  from  the  women  (calling 
themselves  ladies)  of  New  Orleans,  in  return  for 
the  most  scrupulous  non-interference  and  cour- 
tesy on  our  part,  it  is  ordered  that  hereafter, 
when  any  female  shall,  by  word,  gesture,  or 
movement,  insult  or  show  contempt  for  any 
officer  or  soldier  of  the  United  States,  she  shall 


be  regarded  and  held  liable  to  be  treated  as  a 
woman  of  the  town  plying  her  avocation."  The 
foolish  conduct  was  not  afterwards  repeated. 
The  "  order  "  was  misrepresented  in  every  form, 
but  sensible  women  acknowledged  its  Justice. 
One  of  these,  who  had  herself  spumed  the  prof- 
fered kindness  of  an  officer  when  she  had  fallen  in 
the  street,  afterwards,  says  Parton,  declared  that 
the  *' '  Woman  Order'  served  the  women  right." 
The  general  received  from  the  Confederates  the 
name  of  "  Butler  the  Beast."  President  Davis 
issued  a  proclamation  (Dec.  26, 1862),  in  which 
he  pronounced  Butler  to  be  "  a  felon,  deserving 
of  capital  punishment,"  and  ordered  that  he 
should  not  be  *^  treated  simply  as  a  public  ene- 
my of  the  Confederate  States  of  America,  but  as 
an  outlaw  and  common  enemy  of  mankind ;  and 
that,  in  the  event  of  his  capture,  the  officer  iu 
command  of  the  capturing  force  do  cause  him 
to  be  imme<Uate1y  executed  by  hanging."  The 
same  treatment  was  ordered  for  all  commission- 
ed officers  serving  under  him.  A  "Georgian" 
offered  $10,000  reward  "  for  the  infamous  But- 
ler ;"  and  a  prominent  citizen  of  Charleston  of- 
fered $10,000  reward  "  for  the  capture  and  de- 
li very  of  the  said  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  dead  or 
alive,  to  any  Confederate  authority." 

'Womoa  in  Virginia,  First  European.  The 
London  Company  made  a  great  mistake  in  at- 
tempting to  plant  a  colony  in  Virginia  without 
women.  Indeed,  that  corporation  was  more 
anxious  to  acquire  sudden  wealth  from  mines 
of  precious  metals  and  from  traffic  than  to 
found  a  civilized  state.  The  emigrants  they 
sent  over  the  first  three  or  four  years  were  to- 
tally unfit,  in  moral  and  physical  character,  for 
such  a  noble  enterprise.  They  were  chiefiy 
restless  soldiers,  ruined  spendthrifts,  tradesmen 
broken  in  fortune  and  spirits,  licentions  and 
profligate  young  men  sent  by  their  friends  with 
a  hope  of  securing  for  them  amendment  of  life 
or  escape  from  prison,  and  vagabonds  of  every 
g^rade,  from  the  idle  "  gentlemen  "  (a  name  then 
given  to  wealthy  men  who  were  not  engaged  in 
any  industrial  pursuit)  to  dissolute  crimiuals. 
The  first  really  valuable  "emigrants"  (with  one 
exception)  sent  over  the  third  year  of  the  colony 
were  hoi-ses,  swine,  goats,  and  sheep,  and,  two 
years  later,  cows.  In  the  autumn  of  1608  two 
women — the  wife  of  Thomas  Forrest  and  her 
maid,  Anne  Burrows  —  came  over  with  a  few 
emigrants.  These  were  the  first  women  from 
Europe  who  trod  the  soil  of  Virginia  proper. 
Anne  soon  afterwards  married  John  Laydon,  a 
carpenter;  and  so  the  first  seed  of  homes  iu 
Virginia  was  planted.  In  1609  over  five  hun- 
dred emigrants  came,  and  with  them  about 
twenty  women.  For  more  than  ten  yeai*s  af- 
terwards very  few  women  ventured  across  the 
Atlantic.  Without  the  family  relation  the  col- 
ony could  not  acquire  permanenc3\  The  emi- 
grants looked  forward  to  a  return  home  after 
acquiring  a  competency.  The  wise  and  benev- 
olent Edwin  Sandys,  treasurer  of  the  company, 
perceived  this  defect  in  their  scheme  of  coloni- 
zation, and  proposed  to  send  one  bundi-ed  "pure 
and  uncorrupt "  young  women  to  Virginia  at  the 
expense  of  the  corporation  to  become  wives  for 
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the  planters,  the  coat  of  transportatiou  to  be 
afterwards  paid  by  the  husband  of  each.  Nine- 
ty were  sent  in  1620,  and  at  about  the  same  time 
Pilgrim  families  were  settling  in  New  England. 
When  the  young  women  arrived  at  Jamestown 
they  were  landed  in  small  boats.  The  shores 
were  lined  with  expectant  young  men  who  had 
come  to  see  the  landing  of  the  precious  cargo. 
Led  by  the  rector  of  the  parish,  the  maidens 
walked  in  procession  to  the  church,  where 
thanksgiving  was  offered.  The  church  was 
crowded.  In  the  coarse  of  a  few  days  every 
maiden  was  wooed  and  wedded  to  a  young  plant- 
er. ^'Love  at  tirst  sight"  was  the  rule.  Sev- 
eral nuptials  were  celebrated  in  the  church  at 
the  same  time,  and  most  of  the  couples  lived 
happily.  The  young  matrons  sent  word  home 
for  other  maidens  to  come,  and  sixty  moi-e, 
'^  young  and  handsome,''  came  the  next  year. 
(See  Virginia f  Colony  of.)  The  price  of  a  wife 
was  at  first  fixed  at  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  pounds  of  tobacco  (the  currency  of  the  col- 
ony), or  about  $90.  It  finally  rose  to  $150.  A 
debt  incurred  for  a  wife  was  considered  a  '^  con- 
fidential "  one.  It  took  precedence  of  all  others. 
To  encourage  wedding,  the  company  gave  pref- 
erence to  married  men  in  conferring  employ- 
ment. The  salutary  effects  of  the  scheme  and 
this  policy  were  soon  apparent.  Homes,  fire- 
sides, family  altars — the  purest  and  strongest 
elements  in  the  foundation  of  a  pure,  stable, 
and  pro8|>erous  state  —  were  established.  Do- 
mestic ties  so  ci-eated  promoted  personal  virtue 
and  habits  of  thrift.  Men  no  longer  talkeil  of 
returning  to  England,  bnt  called  Virginia  their 
home.  The  utter  demoralization  of  the  colony 
consequent  upon  the  sending  of  criminals  from 
the  jails  of  England  to  Virginia,  which  the  king 
began  to  do  in  1619,  was  prevented.  (See  Vir- 
giniaj  Colony  of,)  These  criminals,  sent  over  in 
large  numbers  at  first,  gave  such  a  bad  name  to 
the  colony,  snys  Smith,  *' that  some  did  choose 
to  be  hanged  ere  they  would  go  thither,  and 
were  »o."  Tliis  making  Virginia  a  penal  colony 
was  thus  alluded  to  by  Sir  Thomas  Wroth  in 
The  AborHve  of  an  Idle  Hour  (1620) : 

"They  say  a  new  plantation  is  Intended, 

Noere  or  about  the  Amazonia  River; 
But  sure  that  mannish  race  is  now  quite  ended. 

O  that  Great  Jovo,  of  all  good  Kifls  the  givor. 
Would  move  King  James  once  mure  to  Hiore  that  clyme 
With  tho  moll  cut-purses  of  our  bad  time." 

At  about  the  same  time  a  scheme  for  ridding 
London  of  some  of  its  surplus  young,  and  some- 
times unruly,  population,  and  to  benefit  the  col- 
ony, as  they  thought,  was  put  in  practice  by  the 
London  Company.  They  sent  children,  from 
twelve  years  old  and  upwards,  to  be  appren- 
ticed to  the  colonists — the  boys  until  they  were 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  the  girls  to  the 
same  age,  or  until  they  were  married  ;  after 
which  these  apprentices  were  to  be  tenants  on 
public  laud,  well  provided  with  "  houses  and 
stock  of  cattle  to  start  with."  The  London 
Company  was  a  powerful  **  children's  aid  so- 
ciety." 

'Women's  Labor  in  Pennaylvanla,  Price 
FOR.     About  ten  years  after  the  founding  of 


the  province  of  Pennsylvania  (which  see)  fem- 
inine hands  found  plenty  to  do  at  remuDerative 
prices.  A  quaint  writer  of  the  time  said :  "  One 
reason  why  women's  wages  are  so  exorbitant  is 
that  they  are  not  very  numerous,  which  makes 
them  stand  upon  high  terms  for  their  several 
services ;  and,  moreover,  they  are  usually  mar- 
ried before  they  are  twenty  years  of  age ;  and, 
when  once  in  that  noose,  are,  for  the  most  part, 
a  little  uneasie,  and  make  their  hosbauds  so, 
too,  till  they  procure  them  a  maid-servant  to 
bear  the  burden  of  the  work,  as  also  in  some 
measure  to  wait  upon  them,  too."  Snch  was  a 
condition  of  social  life  in  nearly  all  the  colonies 
at  first,  for  there  was  a  scarcity  of  women. 

Wood,  Eleazar,  was  bom  in  New  York; 
killed  in  a  sortie  at  Fort  Erie,  Sept.  17, 1814. 
He  was  instructed  at  West  Point,  and  was  one 
of  the  earlier  graduates  in  the  corps  of  Engi- 
neers. He  was  an  engineer  in  Harrison's  cam- 
paign in  1813,  and  was  breveted  major  for  his 
gallantry  in  the  defence  of  Fort  Meigs,  of  which 
he  had  been  chief  in  its  construction.  In  the 
autumn  of  1813  he  was  General  Harrison's  adju- 
tant-general, and  distinguished  himself  in  the 
battle  of  the  Thames.  For  his  services  in  the 
battle  of  Lnndy's  Lane,  or  Niagara,  he  was  brev- 
eted lieutenant-colonel.  He  was  distinguished 
at  Fort  Erie,  where  he  lost  his  life.  Colonel 
Wood  was  much  beloved  by  General  Brown, 
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who  caused  a  handsome  marble  monument  to 
be  erected  to  his  memory  at  West  Point. 

Wood,  THOMA8  Jefferson,  was  bom  at  Mum- 
fordsville,  Ky.,  Sept.  25,  1825,  and  graduated  at 
West  Point  in  1845,  entering  the  corps  of  topo- 
graphical engineers.  He  serveil  under  General 
Taylor  in  the  war  with  Mexico,  and  afterwards 
against  the  Indians  on  the  Texan  frontier.  lu 
1855  he  became  captain  of  cavalry,  and  lieuten- 
ant-colonel in  May,  1861.  In  October,  1861,  he 
was  made  brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  and 
in  February,  1862,  was  in  command  of  a  division 
in  the  Army  of  the  Ohio,  and  took  part  in  the 
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battle  of  Sbiloh  (which  see).  lu  the  fall  he  was 
eugaged  in  the  battle  of  Perryville  aud  in  the 
piirsait  of  Bragg.  In  the  battle  of  Stone's  Riv- 
er he  was  wounded.  He  commanded  a  division 
in  the  battle  of  Chickamanga  (which  see)  and 
at  Missionaries'  Ridge  (which  see).  He  also  as- 
sisted in  the  relief  of  Knoxvi lie,  aud  was  active 
in  the  Atlanta  campaign  (1864),  beiug  wound- 
ed at  Lovejoy's  Station.  He  commanded  the 
Fourth  Corps  in  the  campaign 
against  Hood  in  Tennessee. 
(See  Kashvilley  Battle  of.)  He 
was  made  major  -  general  of 
volunteers  in  January,  1865, 
and  in  March  was  breveted 
major-general  in  the  Uuited 
States  Anny. 

"Wood,  William  W.  W.,  was 
born  in  Wake  County,  N.  C, 
in  1818.  He  acquired  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  eugiueer- 
ing  at  the  West  Poiut  Foun- 
dery,  N.  Y.  He  entered  the 
naval  sei-vice  iu  1845,  aud,  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War,  was  geueral 
inspector  of  steam  machinery 
in  the  navy,  aud  had  charge 
of  the  construction  of  the  Na- 
tional iron-clad  fleet  aud  the 
machinery  of  the  new  class 
of  vessels  theu  introduced. 

TT^ood  -  engraving  in  the 
United  States.     No  depart- 
ment of  art    in   the   United 
States  has  manifested  greater 
progress    towards    perfection 
than    engraving    on    wood, 
which  was  introduced  by  Dr. 
Alexander  Anderson   (which 
see)  in  1794.   Before  that  time 
engravings  to  be  used  typo- 
graphically were  cut  on  type- 
metal,  and  were   very   rude. 
Tiie  art  was  in  a  low  state  iu 
Europe,  as  well  as  in  America, 
until  Bewick,  in  England,  al- 
most reinvented  it.     A  copy 
of  his  work  on  birds  attracted 
the  attention  of  Anderson,  who 
ascertained  that  the  beautiful 
pictures  of  the  feathered  tribe 
were  engraved  on  boxwood. 
He    immediately    tried    that 
material,  and  fouud  it  so  con- 
genial that   he   abandoned 
type-metal  aud  thenceforward 
used  only  wood  f(»r  that  de- 
partment of  art.  The  demand 
for  wood-engraving  was  not  extensive  until  a 
comparatively   late  period,  and,  in    1830,  the 
whole  number  of  professional  engravers  on  wood 
in  the  United  States  did  not,  probably,  exceed 
twenty.     As  a  specimen  of  the  state  of  tlie  art 
in  the  United  States  when  Anderson  introduced 
wood,  a  fac-simile  is  here  given  of  the  frontis- 
piece to  the  fourteenth   edition  of  Webster's 
Signing 'hook,  issued  in  1791.     It  is  a  portrait 


of  Washington,  then  President  of  the  United 
States.  This  was  executed  on  type-met^l.  When 
Anderson's  more  beautiful  works  on  wood  ap- 
peared, he  was  employed  by  Webster's  publish- 
ers to  make  new  designs  aud  engravings  for 
the  Spelling 'hooky  and  the  designs  then  made 
were  yet  in  use  in  that  work  a  very  few  years 
ago.  They  were  the  lirst  pictures  seen  by  thou- 
sands of  American  children.    This  specimen  of 


rRoirriBPisoB  to  wkb8tkr*s  bpeluno-book. 

art  in  1791,  compared  with  the  exquiHite  en- 
gravings on  wood  now  (1880)  made,  show  the 
vast  iniprovemont  iu  the  art  within  ninety 
years.  Tiie  greatest  improvements  have  been 
made  within  flfty  years. 

"Woodfbrd,  WiLUAM,  was  bom  in  Caroline 
Conuty,  Vs.,  in  1735 ;  died  in  New  York  city, 
Nov.  13,  1780.  He  was  distinguished  in  the 
Fi*euch  and  Indian  War,  aud  iu  1775  was  ap- 
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pointed  colouel  of  a  Virginia  regiment.  In  the 
battle  at  the  Great  Bridge  (which  see),  he  was  iu 
command,  and  afterwards  was  at  the  head  of  a 
Virgiuia  brigade.  He  was  wounded  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Brandywine,  and  made  a  prisoner  at  the 
taking  of  Charleston,  in  1780,  and  carried  to  New 
York. 

Woodhnll,  Nathaniel,  was  bom  at  Mastic, 
Suffolk  County,  L.  I.,  Dec.  30,  17^;  died  at 
Graveseud,  L.  I.,  Sept.  20, 1776.  He  served  iu  the 
French  and  Indian  War,  aud  was  colonel  of  a 
New  York  regiment  under  Amherst.  In  1769  he 
was  iu  the  New  York  Assembly,  and  was  one  of 
the  few  in  that  bo<ly  who  resisted  the  obnox- 
ious measures  of  the  British  Parliament  In 
1776  he  was  President  of  the  New  York  Provin- 
cial Congress.  On  the  landing  of  tbe  Britisli 
on  Long  Islaud,  he  put  himself  at  the  bead  of 
the  militia,  with  whom  he  fought  in  the  battle  of 
Loug  Island.  A  few  days  afterwards  he  was  sur- 
prised by  a  party  of  British  ligbt-horsemen,  near 
Jamaica,  and,  after  surrendering  his  sword,  he 
was  cruelly  cut  with  the  weapons  of  his  captors, 
of  which  wounds  he  died  at  an  ancient  stone- 
house  at  Now  Utrecht,  L.  L    A  narrative  of  his 
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capture  and  death  was  published  by  Henry  On- 
derdouk,  Jr.,  in  1848.  His  own  "  Journal  of  the 
Montreal  Expedition  in  1760"  was  published  iu 
the  Historical  Magazine  in  September,  1861. 

Woods, Charles,  was  born  in  Licking  Coun- 
ty, O.,  about  1830,  aud  graduated  at  West  Point 
iu  1852.  Early  in  1861  he  was  quartermaster 
on  General  Patterson's  staff,  and  in  October 
became  colouel  of  the  Seventy-sixth  Ohio  Vol- 
unteers. He  was  at  the  capture  of  Fort  Do  nel- 
son (February,  1862),  and  in  the  battle  of  Shilob 
in  April.  In  the  Southwest,  after  July,  1862,  lie 
commanded  a  brigade,  performing  gallant  ser- 
vice at  Arkansas  Post  (which  see).  He  was  in 
nearly  all  the  battles  around  Vicksburg  in  1863, 
and  was  made  brigadier-general  iu  August  of 
that  year.  He  commanded  and  led  a  brigade  iu 
the  contests  ou  Lookout  Mountain  (which  see) 
and  Missionaries'  Ridge ;  and  in  the  Atlanta 
campaign  he  was  conspicuous.  In  the  cam- 
paign through  Georgia  to  the  sea,  and  through 
The  Carolinas,  he  led  a  division  of  Osterhaus's 
corps.  In  March,  1865,  he  was  breveted  major- 
general  United  States  Army ;  made  lieutenant- 
colonel  in  July,  1866;  aud  assigned  to  the  Fifth 
Infantry  in  March,  1869. 

"Wool,  John  Ellis,  was  born  in  Newburgh, 
N.  Y.,  in  1788 ;  died  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  10, 1869. 
His  early  education  was  meagre,  but  before  he 
waa  tweuty-one  he  was  owuer  of  a  book-store 


in  Troy.  Losing  his  property  by  fire,  he  stud- 
ied law,  and  ou  April  15, 1812,  entered  the  army 
as  captain  of  the  Thirteenth  Infantry,  raising  a 
company  in  Troy.  At  the  battle  of  Queens- 
town  Heights  he  was  severely  wounded ;  and, 
for  gallantry  in  the  battles  at  and  near  Platts- 
burg  (Sept.  11, 1813),  he  was  breveted  lieutenant- 
colonel.  In  1841  he  became  brigadier-general. 
He  hail  been  sent  to  Europe  by  the  government 
in  1832  to  examine  some  of  the  military  sys- 
tems on  that  continent,  and  witnessed  the  siege 
of  Antwerp.  In  1846  he  organized  aud  disci- 
plined volunteers  for  the  war  with  Mexico,  aud 
in  less  than  six  weeks  despatched  to  the  seat 
of  war  12,000  men  fully  armed  aud  equipped. 
Collecting  3000  men,  he  penetrated  Mexico  to 
Saltillo,  after  a  march  of  900  miles  without  loss. 
He  selected  the  ground  for  the  battle  of  Buena 
Vista  (which  see),  aud  commanded  in  the  early 
part  of  the  action  until  the  arrival  of  General 
Taylor.  For  his  conduct  there  he  was  breveted 
major-general  and  received  the  thanks  of  Con- 
gress aud  a  sword  for  his  "  services  in  Mexico." 
The  New  York  Legislature  also  presented  him 
with  a  sword.  In  1856  be  quelled  Indian  dis- 
turbauces  in  Oregon,  and  was  called  to  the  com- 
maud  of  the  Departmeut  of  the  East,  where  he 
performed  inestimable  services  in  ifuruishiug 
means  for  the  salvation  of  the  national  capital 
(see  Union  Drfenoe  Committee  of  New  Tork)  and 
Fortress  Monroe  from  seizure  by  insurgents  in 
April,  1861.  He  was  made  commauder  of  that 
fortress  in  August,  1861,  and  led  the  expedition 
that  took  possession  of  Norfolk,  iu  May,  1862. 


(See  XorfoJJCj  Evacuation  of.)  In  May,  1862,  he 
was  made  major-general  United  States  Anny 
and  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Eighth  Army 
Corps,  but  did  not  appear  in  the  field.  He  was 
then  seventy-four  years  of  age. 

Wool,  Major-oeneral,  and  the  Defence  of 
THE  Capital.    General  Wool  was  next  in  rauk 
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to  General  Scott^  and  the  commaniler  of  the 
Eastern  Department  in  1861^  which  comprised 
the  whole  country  eastward  of  the  Missinsippi 
River.  When,  at  his  home  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  he 
heard  of  the  aftair  at  Baltimore  (see  MasMchu- 
aeita  Troops  in  Baltimore),  he  hastened  to  Alhany 
to  confer  with  Governor  Morgan.  That  official 
resolved  to  push  forward  troops  to  Washing- 
ton as  rapidly  as  possible.  Wool  issned  oi-ders 
to  the  United  States  qnarterniaster  at  ^'ew  York 
to  furnish  all  needful  transportation,  and  the 
commissary  of  subsistence  was  directed  to  issue 
thirty  days'  rations  to  every  soldier  who  might 
be  ordered  to  Washington.  Wool  went  to  New- 
York  on  the  22d,  and  made  his  headquarters  at 
the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel,  where  he  was  waited 
upon  hy  the  Union  Defence  Committee  (which 
see).  A  plan  of  operations  for  the  salvation  Of 
the  capital  was  arranged  between  them.  At  that 
time  all  communication  with  the  government 
was  cut  off  by  the  Secessionists  of  Baltimore. 
The  general-in-chief  (Scott)  could  not  commo- 
nicate  with  a  I'egiment  outside  of  the  capital,  and 
Wool  was  compelled  to  act  in  conformity  to  the 
demands  of  the  crisis,  and  to  assume  great  re- 
sponsibilities. Knowing  General  Scott's  dispo- 
sition, Wool  said,  "  I  shall  probably  be  the  only 
victim;  but,  under  the  circumstances,  I  am 
ready  to  make  the  sacrifice,  if,  thereby,  the  cap- 
ital may  be  saved."  With  the  tireless  energy 
of  a  man  of  forty  years  he  labored.  Ships  were 
chartered,  supplies  were  furnished,  and  troops 
were  forwarded  to  Washington  with  extraordi- 
nary despatch,  by  way  of  Chesapeake  Bay  and 
the  Potomac  River.  The  transport*  were  con- 
voye<l  by  armed  steamers,  to  protect  them  from 
pirates,  and  one  of  them,  the  Quaker  City,  was 
sent  to  Hampton  Roads.  To  the  immensely  im- 
portant work.  Fortress  Monroe,  Wool  sent  gun- 
carriages,  ammunition,  and  provisions,  that  it 
might  bo  held  to  command  the  chief  waters  of 
Virginia.  A  dozen  stat«  governors  applied  to 
him,  as  the  only  superior  military  officer  that 
could  be  reached,  for  advice  and  for  munitions 
of  war ;  and  he  assisted  in  arming  no  less  than 
nine  states.  With  rare  vigilance,he  directed  Gov- 
ernor Yates,  of  Illinois,  to  send  a  force  to  take 
possession  of  the  arsenal  at  St.  Louis,  which 
he  believed  to  be  in  danger.  The  movement 
was  timely,  and  21,000  stand  of  small-arms,  two 
field-pieces,  and  110,000  rounds  of  annnunition 
were  transferred  from  St.  Louis  to  Illinois. 
Troops  and  ammunition  were  ordered  to  Cairo, 
III.,  and  New  England  governors  were  author- 
ized to  put  the  coast  defences  within  their  re- 
spective states  in  good  order.  When  the  troops 
sent  to  Washington  by  Wool  had  opened  com- 
munication with  that  city,  the  first  despatch 
that  he  received  from  Scott  was  an  order  (April 
30)  to  return  to  his  headquarters  at  Troy  for 
the  ♦*  recovery  of  his  health,  known  to  be  fee- 
ble." The  general's  health  was  then  perfect. 
A  month  afterwards  General  Wool  was  inform- 
ed by  the  Secretary  of  War  that  he  was  sent 
into  retirement  because  he  had  issued  orders, 
"on  the  ap]>lication  of  various  governors,  for 
arms,  ammunition,  etc.,  without  consultation" 
with  the  authorities  at  Washington. 
II.— 48 


Woolsey,  Melancthon  Taylor,  United 
States  Navy,  was  born  in  New  York,  in  1782;  died 
at  Utica,N.  Y.,  May  18, 1838.  He  stndied  law  for 
a  while,  but  left  the  profession  and  entered  the 
navy  as  a  midshipman,  April  9, 1600.  He  served 
with  credit  in  the  West  Indies  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean. In  1807  he  was  commissioned  a  lieu- 
tenant, and  in  1808  was  sent  to  Sackett's  Har- 
bor to  superintend  the  construction  of  the  Oneir 
da  (which  see).  He  served  with  credit  under 
Commodore  Channcey  on  Lake  Ontario  during 
the  War  of  1812-15.  Woolsey  was  made  mas- 
ter-commandant in  July,  1813,  and  captain  iu 
April,  1816.  He  commanded  the  Constellation  in 
the  West  Indies  in  1825-26 ;  had  charge  of  the 
Pensacola  navy-yard  in  1827,  and  performed  his 
last  duty,  afloat,  on  the  coast  of  Brazil. 

Wooater,  David,  was  born  at  Stratford, 
Conn.,  March  2, 1710;  died  at  Danbury,  Conn., 
May  2, 1777.  He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in 
1738,  and  was  made  captain  of  an  armed  vessel 
to  protect  the  Connecticut  coast  in  1739.  He 
commanded  the  sloop-of-war  Connecticut,  which 
convoyed  troops  on  the  expedition  against  Lou- 
isburg  in  1745,  and  was  sent  in  command  of  a 
cartel-ship,  but  was  not  permitted  to  land  in 
France.  Made  captain  in  Peppereirs  regiment, 
he  afterwards  received  half-pay  nntil  1774,  and, 
aa  colonel  and  brigadier-general,  served  through 


DAVID  WOOSTER. 

the  French  and  Indian  War.  He  served  in  the 
campaign  in  Canada  in  1775,  having  been  made 
a  brigadier-general  in  June,  that  year.  After 
the  death  of  Montgomery,  he  was  in  chief  com- 
mand for  some  months,  after  which  he  resigned 
and  was  made  major-general  of  Connecticut 
militia.  While  opposing  the  invasion  of  Try- 
on,  sent  to  destroy  stores  at  Danbury,  he  was 
mortally  wounded  (April  27, 1777),  at  Ridgefield, 
and  died  a  few  days  afterwards.  The  State  of 
Connecticut  erected  a  neat  monument  over  his 
grave  at  Danbury. 

Worcester,  Joseph  Emer80X,  LL.D.,  lexicog- 
rapher, was  born  at  Iledfonl,  N.  H.,  Aug.  24, 
1784 ;  died  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Oct.  27,  1865. 
He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1811.  While 
teaching  school  at  Salem  he  wrote  a  Geographi- 
cal JXctionarff ;  or,  Universal  Gazetteer,  Ancient  and 
Modern,  published  in  1H17.  In  1818  he  issued  a 
Gazetteer  of  the  United  States,     This  was  follow- 
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ed  by  several  elementary  works  ou  geograpby 
and  history.  In  1828  he  issned  Johnson's  Eng- 
lish Dictionaryy  tu  Improved  by  Todd  and  Abridged 
by  Chalmers,  with  Walker's  Pronouncing  IHcHonary 
Combined;  to  which  is  added  Walker's  Key.  Dr. 
Worcester  is  best  known  by  his  series  of  dic- 
tionaries, of  which  there  are  six.  For  a  complete 
list  of  his  works  see  AUibone's  Critical  Diction- 
ary of  English  Literature,  and  British  and  American 
Authors, 

Worden,  John  Lorimer,  United  States  Na^'j-, 
was  bom  at  Monnt  Pleasant,  Westchester  Co., 
N.  Y.,  March  12,  1817.  Ho  entered  the  navy 
in  1835  as  midshipman  ;  was  maile  lientenant  in 
1846,  and  commander  in  July,  1862.     In  April, 


JOHN  LORIMER  WORDKX. 


1881, 8e  was  sent  on  a  secret  mission  to  the  Sa- 
bine, off  Fort  Pickens,  and,  on  his  return,  was 
imprisoned  at  Montgomery  seven  months.  (See 
Worden's  Mission.)  In  March,  1862,  he  conmiaiul- 
cd  the  ifonitor,  which  fought  the  Men-imac  (see 
Monitor  and  Merrimac),  when  ho  was  severely 
injured  about  the  head.  In  comniaud  of  the 
Montaitk,  in  the  South  Atlantic  Blockading 
Squadron,  he  engaged  Fort  McAllister,  Ga.,  in 
January  aud  February,  1863,  and  attacked  and 
destroyed  the  -\a«/itH//c,  under  the  guns  of  that 
fort,  on  the  28th  of  February.  He  was  engaged 
in  the  attempt  to  capture  Charleston,  nnder  the 
command  of  Dupont,  in  April,  1863.  From  1869 
to  1874  he  was  in  charge  of  the  naval  academy 
at  Annapolis,  aud  in  1876  was  in  command  of 
the  European  Station.  He  wa«  afterwards  com- 
missioned rear-admiral.  For  his  important  ser- 
vices in  encountering  the  Merrimac,  Admiral 
Worden  (then  a  lieutenant)  received  the  thanks 
of  Congress. 

"Worden'a  Bflission.  Lieutenant  (now  Admi- 
ral) John  L.  Worden  was  despatched  from  Wash- 
ington on  the  morning  of  April  7,  1861,  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  to  carry  orders  to  Cap- 
lain  Adams,  of  the  Sabine,  near  Fort  Pickens 
(which  see).  Worden  arrived  at  Montgomery, 
Ala.,  late  at  night  on  the  9th,  and  departed 
for  Pensacola  early  the  next  morning.  He  ob- 
served great  excitement  in  the  Gulf  region,  and, 
fearing  he  might  be  arrested,  he  read  his  de- 


I  spatches  carefnlly  and  then  tore  them  np.  On 
I  the  morning  of  the  11th  he  arrived  at  Pensaco- 
la. There  he  was  taken  before  General  Bragg, 
I  and  told  that  officer  that  he  was  a  lieutenant 
of  the  United  States  Navy,  and  had  been  sent 
from  Washington,  under  orders  from  the  Navy 
Department,  to  communicate  with  the  squad- 
ron under  Captain  Adams.  Bragg  immediately 
wrote  a  "  pass,"  and,  as  he  handed  it  to  Worden, 
remarked^  "  1  suppose  you  have  despatches  for 
Captain  Adams  f '  Woixlen  replied, "  I  have  no 
written  ones,  but  I  have  a  verbal  commnuica- 
tion  to  make  to  him  from  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment." In  the  Wyandot,  a  flag-of-tnice  vessel 
lying  in  Pensacola  harbor,  Worden  was  convey- 
ed to  the  Sabine,  arriving  there  at  about  noon, 
April  12.  His  verbal  despatch  waa  to  direct 
Captain  Adams  to  reinforce  Fort  Pickens  im- 
mediately. It  was  done  that  night,  just  in  time 
to  save  it  from  the  effwts  of  treachery.  (See 
Fort  Pickens,  Siege  of.)  Worden  immediately  re- 
turned to  Pensacola  and  started  for  Washing- 
ton, at  nine  o'clock  that  evening,  by  way  of 
Montgomery,  on  a  railway  train.  When  Bragg 
found  he  hatl  committed  a  great  blunder  in  al- 
lowing Worden  to  go  to  the  Sabine  (a  spy 
having  informed  him  of  the  reinforcement  of 
I  Fort  Pickens  that  very  night ),  he  endeav- 
oretl  to  shield  his  own  stupidity  by  falsely  ac- 
'  cnsing  Worden  of  having  practised  falsehood 
and  deception  in  gaining  permission  to  visit 
Captain  Adams.  This  accusation  he  telegraph- 
ed to  Montgomery,  and  recommen<led  Worden's 
arrest.  It  was  done  a  short  distance  below 
Montgomery,  and  on  Monday,  April  15,  he  was 
cast  into  the  common  jail  at  the  capital  of  Ala- 
bama. Bragg's  accusation  made  him  an  object 
'  of  scorn  to  Davis  and  his  compeers  and  the  citi- 
zens generally ;  and  there,  in  that  prison,  this 
I  honorable  othcer,  whose  conduct  had  been  gov- 
'  erned  by  the  nicest  sense  of  propriety,  was  con- 
I  fined  until  the  11th  of  November  following,  when 
he  was  paroled  and  ordered  to  report  to  the  Con- 
federate Government  at  Richmond,  and,  on  the 
I  18th,  was  exchanged  for  Lieutenant  Sharpe,  of 
'  the  Confederate  Navy.  Worden  was  the  first 
I  prisoner  of  war  held  by  the  insurgents. 
i  Worth,  WiLUAM  Jenkins,  was  born  at  Hud- 
son, N.  Y.,  March  1,  1794 ;  died  at  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  May  7, 1849.  He  began  life  as  a  clerk  in 
a  store  at  Hudson,  and  entered  the  military  ser- 
vice, as  lientenant  of  infantry,  in  May,  1813.  He 
was  highly  distinguished  in  the  battles?  of  Chip- 
pewa and  at  Lnndy's  Lane,  in  July,  1814,  and 
was  severely  wounded  in  tlie  latter  contest.  He 
was  in  command  of  cadets  at  West  Point  from 
1820  to  1828,  and  in  1838  was  made  colonel  of 
infantry.  He  served  in  the  Seminole  War  from 
1840  to  1842,  and  was  in  command  of  the  army 
in  Florida  in  1841-42.  He  was  breveted  a  brig- 
adier-general in  March,  1842,  commanded  a  bri- 
gade under  General  Taylor  in  Mexico  in  1846, 
and  was  distinguished  in  the  capture  of  Monte- 
rey. In  1847-48  he  commanded  a  division,  un- 
der General  Scott,  in  the  capture  of  Vera  Cmz, 
and  in  the  battles  from  Cerro  Gordo  to  the  as- 
sault and  capture  of  the  city  of  Mexico.  He 
was  breveted  major-general,  and  was  presented 
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with  a  sword  by  Cougress,  by  tbe  states  of  New 
York  aud  Louisiana,  and  by  bis  native  connty, 
Columbia.  A  monuiueut  was  erected  to  bis 
memory  at  tbe  junction  of  Broadway  and  Fifth 
Aveune,  New  York,  by  tbe  corporation  of  that 
city. 

"Wrangling  in  Pennsylvania.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  tbe  eighteenth  century  a  Church  of 
England  party  had  grown  np  in  Pennsylvania, 
towards  which  the  Christian  Quakers  (which 
see)  gravitated.  These  Episcopalians  Jealously 
watched  the  proceedings  of  the  Quaker  magis- 
trates of  the  province,  and  represented  them  as 
unfit  to  rule,  especially  in  time  of  war.  Penn's 
governor  (Evans)  having  thrown  ont  a  hint 
that  tbe  proprietor  "  might  throw  off  a  loail  be 
ba<l  found  too  heavy" — the  political  interfer- 
ence of  the  Assembly — that  body  became  very 
angry,  and,  beaded  by  David  Lloyd,  a  lawyer, 
and  their  speaker  (who  bad  been  at  one  time 
Penn\s  attorney-general),  they  agreed  to  nine 
resolutions,  which  Lloyd  embodied  in  a  memo- 
rial addressed  to  the  proprietary.  In  it  Penn 
was  charged  with  an  evasion  of  the  fulfilment 
of  his  original  promises  to  the  colonists,  by  art- 
fully securing  that  negative  on  the  AJssembly 
which  he  had  once  yielded ;  with  playing  the 
part  of  a  hard  and  exacting  landlord;  with 
keeping  the  constitution  of  the  conrts  and  the 
administration  of  justice  in  his  own  hands ;  with 
api>ointing  oppressive  officers;  aud,  finally,  with 
a  downright  betrayal  of  the  colonists  in  his  pres- 
ent negotiation  for  parting  with  the  government 
— a  matter  in  which  he  was  charged  to  pro- 
ceed no  further,  lest  it  should  look  like  a  "first 
fleecing  and  then  selling."  Penn  demanded 
the  punishment  of  Lloyd.  The  new  Assembly 
shifted  the  responsibility  of  Lloyd's  memorial 
upon  their  predecessors.  The  friends  of  Penn, 
beaded  by  Logan,  secured  a  majority  tbe  next 
year,  which  voted  an  afiectionate  address  to  tbe 
proprietary.  But  vexatious  troubles  soon  broke 
out  again.  Complaints  were  sent  to  Penn 
against  Evans  and  Logan.  The  former  was 
dissipated,  and  bad  corrupted  William,  the  el- 
dest son  of  Penn,  who  became  a  companion  of  his 
revels.  That  son  publicly  renounced  Quaker- 
ism. Evans  was  superseded  by  Charles  Goo- 
kin.  He  found  the  Assembly  in  a  bad  humor, 
because  Penn  sustained  Logan,  whom  they  de- 
nounced as  "  an  enemy  to  the  welfare  of  the 
jjrovince,  and  abusive  of  the  representatives  of 
the  i>eople."  Logan  went  to  England,  and,  re- 
turning, brought  a  letter  from  Penn  to  the  As- 
sembly, giving  an  outline  history  of  bis  efforts 
in  settling  his  province,  and  intimating  that, 
unless  a  change  should  take  place,  and  quiet  be 
restored,  he  might  find  it  necessary  to  dispose 
of  so  troublesome  a  sovereignty.  An  entirel}' 
new  Assembly  was  chosen  at  the  next  election, 
and  nearly  all  the  points  in  dispute  were  ar- 
ranged. But  Penn,  wearied  with  contentions, 
made  an  arrangement  to  cede  the  sovereignty 
of  his  province  to  the  queen  for  the  considera- 
tion of  about  $60,000,  reserving  to  himself  the 
quit-rents  and  property  in  the  soil.  The  con- 
Rumroation  of  this  bargain  was  prevented  by 
Penn  being  prostrated  by  an  attack  of  paraly- 


sis (1712),  though  he  lived  six  years  afterwards. 
(See  Fenuj  William,) 

"Wright,  Horatio  Gates,  was  bom  in  Con- 
necticut, about  1820,  and  graduated  at  West 
Point  in  1841,  remaining  two  years  as  assistant 
professor  of  engineering.  He  was  made  bi-iga- 
dier-general  of  volunteers  in  September,  1861, 
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and  major-general  in  July,  1862.  He  was  chief- 
engineer  of  Heintzelman^s  division  at  the  battle 
of  Buirs  Run,  and  in  the  Port  Royal  expedition 
he  commanded  a  brigade.  In  February,  1862, 
he  was  in  the  expedition  that  captured  Fernan- 
diua,  Fla.,  and  commanded  a  division  in  the  at- 
tack on  Secession vi lie,  S.  C,  in  June,  1862.  In 
July  be  was  assigned  to  the  Department  of  the 
Ohio,  and  commanded  a  division  in  tbe  Army 
of  tbe  Potomac  at  Gettysburg.  In  NoveTnber, 
1863,  he  was  in  command  of  an  army  corps, 
which  he  led  in  the  Richmond  campaign  until 
July,  1864,  when  he  was  sent  to  tbe  defence  of 
the  capital,  and  afterwards  (August  to  Decem- 
ber) was  engaged  in  tbe  Shenandoah  campaign. 
He  waa  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Cedar  Creek. 
He  was  in  the  final  military  operations  which 
ended  with  the  surrender  of  Lee.  He  was  brevet- 
ed major-general  United  States  Army  in  March, 
1865. 

Wright,  Sir  James.  (See  Georgia,  Flight  of 
the  Royal  Governor  of.) 

Wristbands  and  Collars.  The  making  of 
these  by  machinery  is  a  comparatively  new  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States.  The  manufacture 
of  detached  collars  was  begun  about  forty  years 
ago,  first  by  hand.  These  "  false  wristbands," 
as  they  were  called,  were  first  manufactured 
(about  1850)  by  machinery  invented  for  the 
work,  and  now  millions  are  made  and  sold  an- 
nually in  this  country.  In  1870  there  were  300,- 
000,000  linen  wristbands  and  collars  manufact- 
ured. Within  a  few  years  they  have  been  made 
of  paper  also,  and  now  (1880)  the  value  of  their 
annual  product  is  more  than  $6,000,000. 

Writs  of  Assistance.  An  illicit  trade  with 
the  neutral  ports  of  St.  Thomas  and  Eustatius, 
and  with  the  French  islands — under  flags  of 
truce  to  the  latter,  gi-anted  by  colonial  govern- 
ors, nominally  for  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  but 
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really  as  mere  covers  for  coinmerrtal  tninsac- 
tioiiH — had  been  earned  on  some  time  by  the 
northern  colonies.  Of  this  the  Englitih  mer- 
chants complained,  and  Pitt  issued  strict  orders 
for  it  to  be  stop(>ed.  It  was  too  profitable  to 
be  easily  suppresstxl.  Francis  Bernard,  who  was 
appointed  governor  of  Massachusetts  Ang.  4, 
1760,  attempteil  the  strict  enforcement  of  the 
laws  against  this  trade.  Strennons  oppoHition 
was  aronsed  in  Bost^on,  and  the  cnstoni-house 
officers  there  applied  to  the  Snperior  Conrt  to 
grant  them  writs  of  assistance,  according  to  the 
English  excheqner  practice — that  is,  warrants 
to  search,  when  and  where  they  pleased,  for 
smuggled  goods,  and  to  call  in  others  to  assist 
them.  Thomas  Hutchinson  was  the  chief  jus- 
tice, and  favored  the  measure.  The  merchants 
employed  Oxenbridge  Thatcher  and  James  Otis 
— the  former  a  leading  law  practitioner  and  the 
latter  a  young  barrister  of  brilliant  talents — to 
oppose  it.  The  people  could  not  brook  such  a 
system  of  petty  oppression,  and  there  was  much 
excitement.  Their  legality  was  questioned  be- 
fore a  court  held  in  the  old  Town  Hall  in  Bos- 
ton. The  advocate  for  the  crown  (Mr.  Grid  ley) 
argued  that,  as  Parliament  was  the  supreme 
legislature  for  the  whole  British  realm,  and  had 
authorized  these  writs,  no  subject  had  a  right 
to  complain.  The  fiery  James  Otis  answered 
him  with  great  power  and  effect.  The  fire  of 
patriotism  glowed  in  every  sentence;  and  when 
he  uttered  the  words,  "To  my  dying-day  I  will 
oppose,  with  all  the  power  and  faculties  God 
has  given  me,  all  such  instruments  of  slavery 
on  one  hand  and  of  villauy  on  the  other/'  he 
gave  the  key-note  to  the  concerted  action  of  the 
English-American  colonics  in  opposing  the  ob- 
noxious acts  of  the  British  Parliament.  "  Then/' 
said  John  Adams,  who  heard  Otis's  speech, "  the 
independence  of  the  colonies  was  proclaimed." 
Very  few  writs  of  assistance  were  isttued,  and 
these  were  rendered  inefiectual  by  the  popular 
will. 

Wyllya^  Samuel,  was  bom  at  Hartford,  Jan. 
15,  1739;  died  June  9,  1823.  He  graduated  at 
Yale  College  in  1758,  and  in  1775  became  lieu- 
tenant-colonel of  Spencei-'s  regiment.  He  com- 
manded a  regiment  at  the  siege  of  Boston,  was 
appointed  colonel  in  the  Continental  army  in 
January,  1776,  and  served  with  much  reputation 
throughout  the  war.  He  succeeded  his  father 
as  Secretary  of  State  of  Connecticut,  which  post 
he  re8igne<l  in  1H09.  His  grandfather  had  also 
been  Secretary  of  State.  The  three  held  that 
office  ninety-eight  years  in  succession.  He  be- 
came a  general  of  militia,  and  was  a  member  of 
the  Connecticut  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Wyoming,  Territory  of,  was  created  by 
act  of  Congress,  July  25,  18(58,  and  was  fonne<l 
from  portions  of  Dakota,  Idaho,  and  Utah.  The 
first  8t;ttlenients  within  its  borders  were  made 
in  1867,  during  the  progress  of  construction  of 
the  Union  Pacific  Railroad.  Its  capital,  and 
largest  and  most  important  town,  is  Cheyenne, 
situated  on  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  five  hun- 
dred and  sixteen  miles  from  Omaha.  The  fii-at 
stake  was  driven  at  Cheyenne  on  July  13,  1867, 


and  in  one  mouth  there  was  a  town  of  eight 
hundred  inhabitants  there,  and  there  a  perma- 
nent city  has  been  established. 

Wjoralnf;  Valley,  Civil  War  in  the.  At 
the  close  of  the  Revolution  settlers  from  Con- 
necticut began  to  pour  into  the  Wyoming  val- 
ley, under  the  auspices  of  the  Susquehanna 
Company  (  which  see  ).  Pennsylvania  denied 
the  claiiii  of  Connecticut  to  the  valley,  and  ask- 
ed Congress  to  appoint  a  commission  to  hear 
the  claimants  by  representatives,  and  determine 
the  questions  in  dispute.  The  commissioners, 
sitting  at  Trenton,  decided  against  the  claims 
of  Connecticut.  The  settlers,  who  believed  the 
decision  covered  only  the  question  of  jurisdic- 
tion, were  content,  but  the  authorities  of  Penn- 
sylvania claimed  a  right  to  the  soil,  and  would 
not  confirm  the  land-titles  of  the  inhabitants 
received  from  the  Susquehanna  Company.  Not 
only  so,  but  measures  were  taken  to  expel  the 
Connecticut  people  from  the  valley.  The  most 
unjust  and  oppressive  measures  were  employed 
by  civil  and  military  officers  there.  These  the 
people  endured  for  a  while ;  but  when,  in  Jnly, 
1784,  two  promising  young  men  were  killed  by 
soldiers  in  the  employ  of  Pennsylvania,  the  peo- 
ple rose  in  retaliation,  led  by  Colonel  John 
Franklin,  of  Connecticut.  Colonel  John  Arm- 
strong was  sent  (August)  with  a  considerable 
force  to  restore  onler  in  the  valley.  All  these 
movements  were  directed  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Assembly,  contrary  to  the  general  sentiment  of 
the  people.  The  hearts  of  the  people  of  Wyo- 
ming were  strengthened  by  the  sympathy  of 
good  men.  The  number  of  settlers  increase*!, 
and,  defy  in  j^  the  soldiers  under  Anustrong,  cul- 
tivated their  lands,  and  for  two  years  waited 
for  justice.  In  1786  they  procured  the  forma- 
tion of  their  district  into  a  new  county,  which 
they  named  Luzerne.  Colonel  Timothy  Picker- 
ing was  sent  by  the  authorities  of  Pennsylvania 
to  hariuonize  affairs  in  that  county.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  part,  but  restless  spirits  opposed  him, 
and  he  became  a  victim  to  cruel  ill-treatment. 
Quiet  was  restored  (1788),  but  disputes  about 
land-titles  in  the  Wyoming  valley  continued 
for  nearly  fifteen  years  afterwards. 

^g^yoming  Valley,  Invasion  of  the.  Among 
the  Connecticut  settlers  in  the  Wyoming  valley 
( see  Susquehanna  Company ^  The )  were  some 
Scotch  and  Dutch  families  from  the  Mohawk 
valley.  About  thirty  of  them,  suspected  of  be- 
ing Tories,  were  arre8te<l  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  and  sent  to  Connecticut  for  trial.  They 
were  released  for  want  of  evidence,  returned  to 
the  Mohawk,  joined  the  Tory  partisan  corps  of 
Johnson  and  Butler,  and  waite<l  for  a  chance  for 
vengeance  on  their  persecutors.  In  June,  1778. 
a  motley  host  of  Tories  and  Indians,  under  the 
general  command  of  Colonel  Butler,  gathered  at 
Tioga,  on  the  Susquehanna  River.  They  en- 
tered the  Wyoming  valley  July  2.  Among  them 
were  the  vengeful  Scotch  and  Dutch.  Butler 
made  his  headquarters  at  the  fortified  house  of 
Winlermoot,  a  Tory.  Two  full  companies,  out 
of  three  thousand  inhabitants,  had  l»een  rai9e<l 
in  the  valley  for  the  Continental  army,  and  its 
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ouly  defeuders  were  old  men,  brave  women,  ten- 
der youths,  and  a  Laudful  of  tvatned  soldiers. 
These,  four  hundred  in  number,  Colonel  Zebu- 
Ion  Butler,  assisted  by  Colonel  Denison,  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Dorrance,  and  Major  Garratt,  led 
lip  the  valley  (July  3)  to  surprise  the  invaders 
at  Wintermoot's.    They  were  terribly  smitten 


WINTERMOOT'a 

by  Tories  and  savages  in  a  sharp  fight,  and  more 
than  one  half  were  killed.  Very  soon  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-tive  scalps  were  in  the  hands 
of  the  t)arbarians.  A  few  of  the  smitten  ones 
escaped,  with  Colonel  Denison,  to  Forty  Fort, 
just  above  Wilkes-Barre,  andBntler  himself  fled 
to  Wilkess-BaiTe  Fort.  In  the  former,  families 
for  miles  around  had  taken  shelter.  The  night 
that  followed  was  full  of  horrors.  Prisoners 
were  tortured  and  murdered,  and  the  fugitives 
were  in  continual  fear  of  death.  Unexpectedly 
to  all,  the  leaders  of  the  inyaders  offered  humane 
terms  of  sniTender  to  the  inmates  of  Forty  Fort, 
and  they  retired  to  their  homes  in  fancied  se- 
curity, while  Colonel  Butler  left  the  valley.  In 
disobedience  of  his  commands,  the  Indians 
spread  over  the  valley  before  sunset  (July  4), 
and  when  night  fell  they  began  the  horrid  work 
of  plundering,  murdering,  and  burning.  The 
blaze  of  twenty  dwellings  lighted  up  the  valley 
and  the  neighboring  mountains  at  one  time.  In 
almost  every  house  and  every  fleld  the  murder- 
ous work  was  performed.  W^hen  the  moon  rose, 
the  terrified  survivors  of  the  massacre  fled  to 
the  Wilkes-BaiTe  Mountains  and  to  the  morasses 
of  the  Pocono  beyond.  In  that  dreadful  wilder- 
ness called  the  "  Shades  of  Death '*  many  women 
and  children  perished.  Those  who  survived 
made  their  way  eastward  until  they  reached 
their  native  homes  in  Connecticut.  Five  miles 
and  a  half  above  Wilkes-Barro,  near  the  pleasant 
village  of  Troy,  stands  a  monument,  construct- 


ed of  hewn  blocks  of  granite,  erected  in  com- 
memoration of  the  slain  in  the  battle  who  were 
buried  at  that  spot.     It  is  sixty-two  and  a  half 
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feet  in  height.  Upon  two  marble  tablets  are  the 
names  of  those  who  fell,  as  far  as  could  be  as- 
certained, and  also  of  those  who  were  in  the  bat- 
tle and  survived.  This  monument  was  not  com- 
pletc4l  until  more  than  sixty  years  after  the  sad 
event. 

Wjrthe,  Grorok,  a  signer  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  was  born  at  Elizabeth  City, 
Va.,  in  1726;  died  at  Richmond,  June  8,  1806. 
He  was  educated  at  the  College  of  William  and 
Mary,  after  receiving  excellent  home  iuMtruc- 
tion  from  his  mother.  Losing  his  parent-s  in 
his  youth,  and  having  control  of  a  large  fort- 
une, he  led  a  dissipated  and  extravagant  life 
until  he  was  thirty  years  of  ag«,  when  his  con- 
duct entirely  changed.  He  studied  law,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1757,  when  he  soon 
became  very  eminent  in  his  profession  for  learn- 
ing, industry,  and  eloquence.  Vov  many  years 
he  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  Virginia 
House  of  Burgesses,  as  the  representative  of  his 
alma  mater,  in  which  he  was  professor  of  law 
from  1779  to  1789.  He  wau  an  influential  mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  1775  to  1777,  when  he  was 
chosen  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Delegates,  and 
was  appointed  Judge  of  the  State  High  Court 
of  Chancery.  On  the  reorganization  of  the 
Court  of  Equity,  he  was  made  sole  chancellor, 
and  held  the  office  more  than  twenty  yeare. 
Chancellor  Wythe's  death  was  occasioned  by 
poison.  A  person  suspected  of  administering  it 
was  acquitted.  Lat43  in  life  he  emancipated  his 
slaves,  and  gave  them  means  for  subsistence. 
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Tale  College^  the  third  of  the  higher  insti- 
tations  of  learning  established  in  the  Euglish- 
American  colonies  in  the  17th  century,  is  in 
New  Haven,  Conn.  Such  an  iustitution  was 
contemplated  by  the  planters  soon  after  the 
founding  of  the  New  Haven  colony,  but  their 
means  were  too  feeble,  and  the  project  was 
abandoned  for  a  time.  It, was  revived  in  1698, 
and  the  following  year  ten  of  the  principal  cler- 
gymen were  appointed  trustees  to  found  a  col- 
lege. These  held  a  meeting  at  New  Haven  and 
organized  an  association  of  eleven  ministers, 
including  a  rector.  Not  long  afterwaitls  they 
met,  when  each  minister  gave  some  books  for  a 
library',  saying,  **  I  give  these  books  for  found- 
ing a  college  in  Connecticut/'  The  General  As- 
sembly granted  a  charter  (Oct.  9, 1701),  and  on 
Nov.  11  the  trustees  met  at  Say  brook  (see  Say- 
Brookf  Fort)y  which  they  had  selected  as  the  place 
for  the  college,  and  elected  Rev.  Abraham  Pier- 
son  rector.  The  first  student  was  Jacob  Hem- 
niingway,  who  entered  in  March,  1702,  and  was 
alone  for  six  months,  when  the  number  of  stu- 
dents was  increased  to  eight,  and  a  tutor  was 
chosen.  The  site  being  inconvenient,  in  1716  it 
was  voted  to  establish  the  school  permanently  at 
New  Haven,  and  the  first  college-building  was 
begun  soon  afterwards.  It  was  finished  in  1718, 
and  at  the  '^  commencement "  in  September  of 
that  year  it  was  named  Yale  College,  in  com- 
pliment t'O  Elihu  Yale,  its  most  eminent  bene- 
factor. (See  Tale,  Eliku,)  This  name  was  con- 
fined to  that  college-building,  but  in  1745,  when 
a  new  charter  was  given,  it  was  applied  to  the 
whole  institution.  Its  laws  were  printed  in 
Latin  in  1748,  and  this  was  the  first  book  print- 
ed in  New  Haven.  The  government  of  the  col- 
lege was  admiiiiHtered  by  the  rector,  or  presi- 
dent, and  ten  fellows,  all  of  whom  were  clergy- 
men, until  1792,  when  the  governor  and  lieuten- 
ant-governor of  the  state  and  six  senior  asHi.st- 
ants  of  the  council  were  made  fellows  ex-officio, 
making  the  corporation  consist  of  eighteen  mem- 
bers besides  the  president.  In  1871-72  the  Leg- 
islature of  Connecticut  passed  a  law  providing 
for  the  substitution  of  six  graduates  of  the  col- 
lege for  the  six  councillors,  to  be  selected  b^^ 
the  alumni.  The  legal  title  of  the  institution 
now  is  "The  President  and  Fellows  of  Yale  Col- 
lege in  New  Haven,"  bnt  the  immediate  gov- 
ernment is  vested  in  the  president  and  faculty. 
The  college  has  had  twelve  presidents  from 
1701  to  1876,  and  is,  next  to  Harvard,  the  rich- 
est college  in  the  United  States.  Its  numerous 
fine  buildings  occupy  a  square  of  about  nine 
acres.  It  has  a  scientific  sohool  (Sheffield), 
mnseum  of  natural  history,  pictnre-gallery,  ex- 
tensive mineral  and  geological  cabinets,  and  a 
library  containing  about  one  hundi^ed  and  fifteen 
thousand  volumes,  exclusive  of  pamphlets.  In 
Yale  College  particular  attention  is  given  to 
the  Oriental  languages,  and  its  curriculum  em- 
braces nearly  the  whole  circle  of  science  and 
literature.    It  has  received  the  grant  from  Cou- 


gress  and  is  the  college  of  indastry  for  Connec- 
ticnt.     (See  Jgricultural  Colleges.) 

Tale,  EuHU,  was  bom  at  New  Haven,  Conn., 
April  5, 1648 ;  died  in  London,  July  22, 1721.  At 
the  age  of  ten  he  went  to  England,  where  ho 
was  educated.  About  1678  he  went  to  the  East 
Indies,  where  he  remained  twenty  years  and 
amassed  a  large  estate.  He  was  Governor  of 
Fort  George  there  from  1687  to  1692.  Mr.  Yale 
married  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  by  whom 
he  had  three  daughters.  He  passed  his  latter 
days  in  England,  where  he  was  made  Governor 
of  the  East  India  Company  and  a  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society.  He  remembered  his  native 
country  with  afi'ection,  and  when  the  school 
that  grew  into  a  college  was  founded  he  gave 
donations  to  it  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to 
about  1^2000.  It  was  given  the  name  of  Yale  in 
his  honor. 

Tanoey,  William  Lowndes,  was  bom  at 
Ogeechee  Shoals,  Ga.,  Aug.  10,  1814 ;  died  near 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  July  28,  1863.  He  was  very 
young  when  he  went  to  Alabama,  where  he 
studied  law,  and  entered  upon  its  practice  at 
Montgomery.  For  a  while  he  was  engage<l  in 
Journalism,  and  sensed  in  both  branches  of  the 
Alabama  Legislature.  From  1844  to  1847  he 
was  a  member  of  Congress.  A  fervid  and  fiu- 
j  ent  speaker,  he  wns  an  influential  politician  in 
the  Democratic  party,  and  became  a  leader  of 
the  extreme  pro -slavery  party  in  the  South. 
So  early  as  1858  he  advised  the  organization  of 
committees  of  safety  all  over  the  cotton-grow- 
ing states  to  **  fire  the  Southern  heart "  in  favor 
of  disunion  and  the  founding  of  a  slave  em- 
pire within  the  Golden  Circle  (which  see).  His 
speeches  did  much  to  bring  about  the  insurrec- 
I  tion  in  the  cotton  states  which  expanded  into 
!  a  wide-8i»read  civil  war.  Mr.  Yancey  reportetl 
the  Alabama  Ordinance  of  Secession  to  the  con- 
vention at  Montgomery,  which  was  adopted  Jan. 
14, 1861.  In  February  following  he  was  appoint* 
ed  a  Confederate  commissioner  to  the  govern- 
ments of  Europe  to  obtain  the  recognition  of 
the  Confedemte  States.  He  entered  the  Con- 
federate Congress  early  in  1862,  in  which  he 
served  until  his  death. 

Tankee  Doodle.  The  origin  of  this  air  is 
involved  in  obscurity.  It  seems  to  be  older 
than  our  Republic.  It  is  said  to  be  the  tune  of 
an  old  English  nnrsery-eong  calle«l  Lucy  Locke*, 
which  was  current  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  In 
New  England  in  colonial  times  it  was  known  as 
Lydia  Fisher^a  Jig,  Among  other  verses  of  the 
song  was  this : 

"  Lucy  Ix>cket  lost  her  pocket, 
Lydia  Fisher  found  it ; 
Xot  a  bit  of  money  in  it. 
Only  binding  round  IL" 

A  song  composed  in  derision  of  Cromwell  by  a 
loyal  poet  commenced  with 

•'  Nankey  Doodle  came  in  town, 
Riding  on  a  pony. 
With  a  feather  in  uia  hat 


Upon  a  macaroni.' 
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A  ^'doodle"  is  defined  in  the  old  English  dic- 
tionaries as  "  a  sorry,  trifling  fellow,"  and  this 
tune  was  applied  to  Cromwell  in  that  sense  by 
the  cavaliers.  A  "macaroni"  was  a  knot  in 
Tvhich  the  feather  was  fastened.  In  a  sntirical 
poem  accompanying  a  caricature  of  William 
Pitt  in  1766,  in  which  he  appears  on  stilts,  the 
following  verse  occurs : 

*' Stamp  Act!  le  diablcl  dat  is  de  Job,  sir: 
Dat  is  de  Stiltman's  uob.  sir, 
To  be  America's  uabob,  sir, 
Doodle,  noodle,  do." 

Kossuth,  when  in  this  country,  said  that  when 
Hungarians  heard  the  tune  they  recognized  it 
as  an  old  national  dance  of  their  own.  Did 
Yankee  Doodle  come  from  Central  Asia  with  the 
great  migrations  ?  A  secretary  of  the  American 
Legation  at  Madrid  says  a  Spanish  professor  of 
music  told  him  that  Yankee  Doodle  resembled 
the  ancient  sword-dance  of  St.  Sebastian.  Did 
the  Moors  bring  it  into  Spain  many  centuries 
ago?  A  Brunswick  gentleman  told  Dr.  Ritter, 
Professor  of  Music  at  Vassar  College,  that  the 
air  is  that  of  a  nursery-song  traditional  in  the 
Duchy  of  Brunswick.  A  surgeon  in  the  British 
army,  who  was  with  the  provincial  troops  un- 
der Johnson  at  the  head  of  Lake  George,  being 
impressed  with  the  uncouth  appearance  of  the 
provincial  soldiers,  composed  a  song  to  the  Jiir, 
which  he  called  Yankey^  instead  of -.VawA^y,  Doodle^ 
and  commended  it  to  the  motley  soldiers  as  "  very 
elegant."  They  adopted  it  as  good  martial  mu- 
sic, and  it  became  very  popular.  The  air  seems 
to  have  been  known  in  the  British  army,  for  it 
is  recorded  that  when,  in  1768,  British  troops  ar- 
rived in  Boston  harbor  "  the  Yankee  Doodle  tune" 
(says  a  -writer  at  that  time)  "  was  the  capital 
piece  in  the  band  of  music"  at  Castle  William. 
The  change  in  the  spelling  of  the  ivord  "  Yan- 
key  "  was  not  yet  made.  Trumbull,  in  his  McFin- 
galy  uses  the  original  orthography.  While  the 
British  were  yet  in  Boston  after  the  arrival  of 
Washington  at  Cambridge  in  the  summer  of  1775, 
some  poet  among  them  wrote  the  following  piece 
in  derision  of  the  New  England  troops.  It  is 
the  original  Yankee  Doodle  song : 

1.  '« Father  and  I  went  down  to  camp, 

Along  with  Captain  Goodwin, 
Where  we  gee  the  men  and  boys 
As  thick  as  hasty-puddm'. 

2.  "There  was  Captain  Washington 

Upon  a  slapping  stallion, 
A  giving  orders  to  his  men : 
I  gueu  there  was  a  million. 

3.  "And  then  the  feathers  on  his  hat. 

They  looked  so  tamal  JlneOy 
I  wiinted  pockily  to  get. 
To  give  to  my  Jeuiima. 

4.  '*  And  then  they  had  a  ttwampW  gun, 

As  large  lut  lug  ot  maple, 
On  a  deuced  little  cart — 
A  load  for  father's  cattle. 

6.  "  And  every  time  they  flrod  it  off 
It  took  a  horn  of  iwwder ; 
It  made  a  noise  like  father's  gun, 
Only.a  nation  louder. 

6,  "  I  wont  as  near  to  it  myself 
As  Jacob's  underpinnin\ 
And  father  went  as  near  agin — 
I  thought  the  dtwx  was  in  him. 


7.  '*  Cousfn  Simon  grew  so  bold, 

I  thought  ho  would  have  cocked  it; 
It  scared  me  so,  I  shrinked  off, 
And  hung  by  Cither's  pocket 

a  "  And  Captain  Davis  had  a  gun. 

He  kind  a  clapped  his  hand  on't, 
And  stuck  a  crooked  stubbing-iron 
Upon  the  little  end  on't. 

9.  "And  there  I  see  a  pumpkin-shell 

As  big  as  mother's  basin,  , 

And  every  time  they  touched  It  off 
They  scampered  like  the  notion.  ^ 

10.  "  And  there  I  see  a  little  keg. 

Its  heads  were  made  of  leather: 
They  knocked  uponH  with  little  sticks. 
To  call  the  folks  together. 

11.  '*  And  then  they'd  J{fe  away  like  fun^ 

And  play  on  cornstalk  fiddles: 

And  some  had  ribbons  red  as  blood, 

All  wound  about  their  middles. 

12.  "The  troopers,  too,  would  gallop  up 

And  fire  right  in  our  faces; 
It  scared  me  almost  half  to  death 
To  see  them  run  such  racea 

13.  "  Old  Uncle  Sam  come  then  to  change 

Some  pancakes  and  some  onions 
For  ^lasses  cakeSy  to  carry  home 
To  give  his  wife  and  young  ones. 

li.  "I  see  another  snarl  of  men 

A  digging  graves,  they  told  me, 
So  tamtU  long,  so  tamal  deep, 
They  Hendtd  they  should  hold  me. 

15.  "It  scared  me  so,  I  hooked  it  off, 
Nor  slept,  as  I  remember, 
Nor  turned  about  till  I  got  home, 
Locked  up  in  mother's  chamber." 

Yankee  Doodle  appears  to  be  "  a  child  of  thirty- 
six  fathei-s."  It  has  been  suggested  by  a  witty 
lady  that  perhaps  Yankee  Doodle  ^'  composed  it- 
self/' as  the  Germans  say  of  folk-songs.  It  is 
accepted  as  our  national  air,  and  is  in  positive 
contrast  in  spirit  to  the  stately  God  Save  the  King 
of  Old  England.  The  tune  is  so  associated  with 
the  patriotic  deeds  of  Americans  that  it  always 
inspires  a  love  of  country  in  the  heart  of  every 
good  citizen.  In  1861  the  Legislature  of  South 
Carolina  forbade  the  playing  of  Yankee  Doodle 
in  that  state. 

Tates,  Richard,  was  born  at  Warsaw,  Ky., 
Jan.  ly,  1818.     In  early  youth  he  went  to  lUi- 
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nois;    graduated  at  Illinois  College;    studied 
law,  and  became  eminent  in  the  profession. 
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He  was  often  a  member  of  the  State  Legisla- 
ture. He  was  a  member  of  Congress  from  1851 
to  1855,  and  Qoveruor  of  Illinois  from  1861  to 
1865  —  a  most  active  '' war-governor ''  during 
that  exciting  period.  The  Legislature  of  Illi- 
nois met  on  Jan.  7,  1861.  The  governor's  mes- 
sage to  them  was  a  patriotic  appeal  to  his  peo- 
ple; and  he  Bumme<l  up  what  he  rightly  be- 
lieved to  be  the  public  sentiment  of  Illinois,  in 
the  words  of  President  Jackson's  toast,  given 
thirty  years  before :  *'  Our  Fetleral  Union :  it 
must  be  preserved."  Grovenior  Yates  was  elect- 
ed to  the  United  States  Senate  in  1865,  and 
served  therein  six  years. 

Tateflt  Robert,  was  bom  at  Schenectady, 
N.  Y.,  Jun.  27, 1738;  died  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  S<»pt. 
9,  1801.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1760, 
and  became  eminent  in  his  profession.  During 
the  controversies  preceding  the  war  for  inde- 
pendence he  wrote  several  excellent  essays  upou 
the  great  topics  of  the  time.  He  was  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Committee  of  Safety  at  Albany ; 
also.  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Military 
Operations  (1776-77),  member  of  the  Provincial 
Congress  of  New  York,  and  of  the  convention 
that  framed  the  first  state  constitution.  He 
was  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York 
from  1777  to  1790,  and  Chief -justice  from  1790 
to  1798.  Judge  Yates  was  a  member  of  the 
convention  that  framed  the  national  Constitu- 
tion, but  left  the  convention  before  its  dose  and 
opposed  tlie  instrument  then  adopted.  He  kept 
notes  of  the  debates  while  he  was  in  the  con- 
vention. He  was  one  of  the  commissioners  to 
treat  with  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  re- 
specting boundaries  and  to  settle  difficulties  be- 
tween New  York  and  Vermont. 

Tasoo^  Confederate  Fleet  on  the.  De- 
stroyed. General  Herrou  was  sent  (July  12, 
1863)  up  the  Yazoo  River  with  a  considerable 
force  in  light -draft  steamboats  to  destroy  a 
Confederate  fleet  lying  at  Yazoo  City.  The 
transports  wei-e  convoyed  by  the  armored  gun- 
boat De  Kalh.  When  they  approached  the  town 
the  garrison  and  vessels  fled  up  the  river,  and 
were  pursued.  When  the  De  Kalh  was  abreast 
the  town  she  was  sunk  by  the  exploHiou  of  a 
torpedo.  Herron's  cavalry  landed  and  pursued 
the  vessels  up  the  shore,  destroying  a  greater 
portion  of  them.  The  remainder  were  sunk  or 
burned  by  the  Confederates.  Herrou  captured 
three  hundred  prisoners,  six  heavy  guns,  some 
small-arms,  eight  hundred  horses,  and  two  thou- 
sand bales  of  cotton. 

Tazoo  Landa  The  first  Legislature  of  Geor- 
gia that  met  after  the  adoptiou  of  the  national 
Constitution  uudertook  to  sell  out  to  three  pri- 
vate compauies  the  pre-emption  right  to  tracts 
of  wild  laud  beyond  the  Chattah(K)cliee  River. 
Five  milliou  acres  were  allotted  to  the  "  South 
Carolina  Yazoo  Company  "  for  the  sum  of  $66,964, 
seven  million  acres  to  the  "  Virginia  Yazoo  Com- 
pany "  for  193,742,  and  three  million  five  hundred 
thousand  acres  to  the  "  Tennessee  Yazoo  Com- 
pany** for  $16,876.  This  movement  was  in  re- 
sponse to  a  prevailing  spirit  of  land  speculation 
stimulated  by  exteusive  migrations  of  people 
from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  to  new  lauds  in 


consequence  of  pecuniary  embarrassment,  a  n- 
suit  of  the  war  for  independence.  In  1790  the 
national  government,  by  treaty,  gave  much  of 
the  lands  south  and  west  of  the  Oconee  River 
to  the  Creek  Indians.  This  offended  the  Geor- 
gians, and  the  more  violent  among  them  pro- 
posed open  resistance  to  the  government  and 
to  settle  on  those  lands  in  spite  of  the  treaty. 
Sales  of  the  lands  were  made  to  a  '*  Georgia  Ya- 
zoo Company*'  formed  subsequent  to  the  treaty. 
The  sales  in  1796  had  amounted  to  $500,000/a 
sum  totally  inadequate  for  the  amount  of  land 
purchased.  There  were  evidences  of  great  cor- 
ruption on  the  part  of  the  Georgia  Legislature, 
and  in  1796  Congress  revoked  the  sales  as  nu- 
constitutioual  and  void,  and  directed  the  repay- 
ment to  the  several  companies  of  the  amount 
of  money  which  they  had  paid  to  the  state,  if 
called  for  within  eight  months.  The  original 
act  authorizing  the  sale  was  burned  in  front  of 
the  State-house,  and  all  records  relating  to  it 
were  expunged.  In  1798  the  constitution  of 
Georgia  was  revised,  aud  in  certain  provisions, 
having  rt»fei-ence  expressly  to  the  Yazoo  Lands, 
an  eflectual  check  was  put  to  thcise  specula- 
tions. In  the  organization  of  territories  west 
of  the  Chattahoochee  the  subject  of  the  Yazoo 
lands  presented  some  grave  questions,  for  there 
were  still  claimants  under  the  original  grants 
who  were  importunate.  They  claimed  in  the 
Aggregate  about  $8,000,000  as  an  equivalent 
for  a  relinquishment  of  their  lights.  In  1804 
the  ^'New  England  Mississippi  Company,*'  suc- 
cessor, by  purchase,  to  the  ^*  Georgia  Yazoo 
Company,'*  appeared  as  claimant,  by  its  agent, 
and  solicited  a  settlement.  It  appeared  that  a 
great  share  of  those  original  grants  had  passed 
into  the  hands  of  New  England  men.  Their 
claims  were  violently  opposed,  parti 3-  on  politi- 
cal and  sectional  grounds.  The  subject  was  be- 
fore Congress  several  years,  many  of  the  South- 
ern members,  led  by  the  implacable  Johu  Ran- 
dolph, defeating  every  proposed  measure  for 
making  an  honorable  settlement  with  the  New 
England  purchasers.  The  claimants  tunied 
from  Congress  to  the  courts.  In  1810  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  decided  that 
the  act  of  the  Georgia  Legislature  in  repndiat- 
ing  the  original  grants  of  the  Yazoo  lauds  was 
unconstitutional  and  void,  being  in  violation 
of  a  solemn  contract.  This  decision  and  other 
considerations  caused  Congress  to  make  a  tardy 
settlement  with  the  claimants  in  the  spring  of 
1814.  Such  was  the  end  of  a  specnlation  out 
of  which  Southern  grantees  made  splendid  fort- 
unes, but  which  proved  very  unprofitable  to 
Northern  speculators. 

YeamanH,  Sir  John,  Governor  of  South  Car- 
olina from  1671  to  1674,  was  born  in  Hristol, 
England,  and  died  in  Barbadoes.  In  1655  he 
went  from  Barbadoes  and  settled  in  **Chir- 
endon  County,*'  or  South  Carolina  (see  South 
Carolina^  Colony  of)^  and  first  introduced  negro 
slaves  there.  He  was  made  governor,  and  at 
first  ho  ruled  with  mildness  ulid  Justice,  but, 
becoming  violent  and  tyrannical,  he  .was  re- 
moved from  office  in  1674,  aud  returned  to 
England. 
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Teardly,  Sir  Grorge,  Governor  of  Virginia 
in  1616, 1619-21,  and  1625,  wa»  a  native  of  Eng- 
land, and  first  introduced  representative  gov- 
ernment in  Virginia.     (See  VirgtHia,  Colony  of,) 

Teamings  for  Peace  (1779).  The  low  state 
of  the  French  finances  at  the  hegiuning  of  1779 
made  her  monarch  desire  a  termination  of  the 
war,  which  France  was  bound  by  treaty  to  wage 
until  the  independence  of  the  Unit-ed  States 
should  be  secured.  Early  in  that  year  the  mon- 
arch of  Spain  (Charles  IV.),  uncle  of  the  King 
of  France,  had  oifered  his  mediati<»n  between 
the  belligerents,  which  Great  Britain  at  first 
evaded  and  then  rejected.  Spain  joined  France 
in  the  war  against  England,  but  did  not  acknowl- 
edge the  independence  of  the  United  States,  for, 
having  vast  cohmial  possessions  in  America, 
the  successful  struggle  of  the  patriots  with  the 
mother  country  for  independence  might  have 
an  unfavorable  influence  on  the  Spanish-Amer- 
ican colonies.  The  French  court  showed  its 
anxiety  for  a  speedy  termination  of  the  war 
when  its  minister  (M.  Geranl)  suggested  to  the 
Congress  that  the  Americans  ought,  perhaps,  lo 
be  satisfied,  as  the  Dutch  and  Swiss  had  been, 
with  an  indirect  acknowledgment  of  their  inde- 
pendence; and  to  be  moderate,  also,  in  their 
other  denmnds  concerning  boundaiies,  the  New- 
foundland fisheries,  the  navigation  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, etc.  He  also  suggested  that  the  United 
States  ought  to  make  such  concessions  to  Spain, 
on  the  subject  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  coun- 
try on  its  banks,  as  would  induce  her  to  come 
heartily  into  the  alliance.  These  suggestions 
Mere  repeated  by  the  Chevalier  de  Luzerne, 
Minister  Gerard's  successor.  The  United  States 
yielded  to  these  suggestions  so  fur  as  to  appoint 
commissioners  to  negotiate  for  peace — John 
Adams  with  England,  Jay  with  Spain. 

Yello"w  -  fever,  Early  Appearance  op  the. 
In  June,  1693,  the  yellow-fever  prevailed  in  Bos- 
ton to  a  considerable  extent.  It  wtis  carried 
there  by  a  fleet  and  army  from  the  West  Indies, 
which  had  been  ordered  to  Boston  to  co-operate 
in  an  attack  npon  Canada.  (See  Quebec^  Expe- 
dition againsty  1690.)  In  1699  this  fever  swept 
off  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Philailelphia.  It 
was  carried  there  from  the  West  Indies,  where  it 
had  been  prevailing  extensively  for  some  time. 

Tello'WBtone  Park.  In  1872  Congress  passed 
an  act  for  setting  apart  a  large  tract  of  the  pub- 
lic domain,  about  forty  miles  square,  lying  near 
the  head -waters  of  the  Yellowstone  River,  on 
the  northeastern  slope  of  the  R(»cky  Mountains, 
for  a  public  park.  It  is  withdrawn  from  sale, 
settlement,  or  occupancy,  and  is  dedicated  t4» 
the  "  pleasure  and  enjoyment  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States." 

Yeo,  SiK  James  Lucas,  who  commanded  the 
British  naval  forces  on  Lake  Champlain  in 
1813-1814,  was  born  in  Southampton,  England, 
in  1782,  and  died  in  his  native  country  in  1819. 
He  was  an  active,  but  very  cautious  officer. 
Jnst  after  the  declaration  of  war  (1812)  a  Fed- 
eralist newspaper  charged  Captain  Porter  with 
cruel iy  treating  an  English  seaman  on  board  the 
Ei9ez  who  refused  to  fight  agaiust  his  country- 


men, pleading,  among  other  reasons,  that  if 
caught  he  would  be  hung  as  a  deserter  from  the 
royal  navy.    This  story  reached  Sir  James  L. 


JAMES   LUCAS  YKO. 

Yeo,  then  a  commander  on  the  West  India  sta- 
tion, and  he  sent  by  a  paroled  prisoner  a  mes- 
sage to  Porter,  inviting  the  Essex  to  combat 
with  his  vessel  (the  Southampton)^  saying  he 
"  would  be  glad  to  have  a  iSte-d-tSte  anywhere 
between  the  capes  of  the  Delaware  and  the 
Havana,  when  he  would  have  the  pleasure 
to  break   his  own  [Porter^s]  sword  over  his 

d d  head,  and  put  him  down  forward  in 

irons.''  The  challenge  was  accepted  in  more 
decorous  terms,  but  the  tete-d-tSte  never  came 
ofi*.  Sir  James  was  too  cautious.  Indeed,  his 
conduct  on  two  or  three  occasions  on  Lake  On- 
tario caused  the  wit-s  of  the  day  to  interpret 
his  extreme  caution  as  a  specimen  of  *^  heart 
disease  "  known  to  cowards. 

Tork  (or  Toronto),  Capture  of  (1813).  In 
the  winter  of  1813  the  new  Secretary  of  War 
(John  Annstrong)  conceived  a  new  plan  for  an 
invasion  of  Canada.  He  did  not  think  the 
American  troops  on  the  northern  frontier  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  attack  Montreal,  and  he  pro- 
posed instead  to  attack  successively  Kingston, 
York  (now  Toronto),  and  Fort  George,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Niagara  River,  thus  cutting  off  the 
communication  between  Montreal  and  Upper 
Canada.  As  the  British  had  a  sloop-of-war  on 
the  st'Ocks  at  York,  another  fitting  out  there, 
and  a  third  repairing,  Dearborn  and  Channcey 
were  of  opinion  that  the  surest  way  to  secure 
the  supremacy  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  so  make  an 
invasion  successful,  would  be  to  attack  York 
first.  This  proposition  was  sanctioned  by  the 
President,  and  at  the  middle  of  April  (1813) 
Channcey  and  Dearborn  had  matured  a  plan  of 
operations  with  a  combined  land  and  naval 
force.  It  was  to  cross  the  lake  and  capture 
York,  and  then  proceed  to  attack  Fort  George. 
At  the  same  time  troops  w  ere  to  cross  the  Niag- 
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ara  River  and  capture  Fort  Erie,  opposite  Buf- 
falo, and  Fort  Chippewa,  below,  join  the  victors 
at  Fort  George,  and  all  proceed  to  captnre  King- 
ston. With  seventeen  hundred  troops  nnder  the 
immedi:it«  command  of  Brigadier-general  Zebn- 
lon  M.  Pike,  Dearborn  sailed  in  Chauncey's  fleet 
from  Sackett's  Harbor,  April  25,  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  27th  the  armament  appeared  be- 
fore York.     Chauncey's  fleet  consisted  of  the 


TORK  IN  1813,  FROM  TBI  BLOCK-HOrSS  KA8T  OF  mV  DON. 


new  sloop -of- war  MadiMtiy  24  gnns,  the  brig 
Oneida^  and  eleven  armed  schooners.  York  wns 
the  capital  of  Upper  Canada,  and  then  the  head- 
qnartei-s  of  General  Sheiiffo,  at  the  heafl  of  reg- 
ulars and  Indians.  It  was  intended  to  land  at 
a  clearing  near  old  Fort  Toronto,  but  a  strong 
easterly  wind  drove  the  boats  in  which  the 
troops  had  left  the  fleet  farther  westward,  and 
beyond  any  efl*ectual  covering  by  the  gnns  of 
the  navy.  Major  Forsyth  and  his  riflemen  led 
the  van  in  landing.  When  within  half  rifle-shot 
of  the  shoi-e  they  were  assailed  by  a  deadly  vol- 
ley of  bullets  from  a  company  of  Glongary  men 
and  a  party  of  Indians  concealed  in  tlie  woods. 
Pike,  from  the  deck  of  the  Madison^  saw  this, 
and,  jumping  into  a  boat,  onlered  his  staft"  to 
follow.  Very  soon  he  was  in  the  midst  of  a 
sharp  fight  between  For- 
syth's men  an<l  the  party 
on  shore.  The  main  body 
soon  followed,  and  the 
British  were  driven  back 
to  their  works  near  the 
town.  The  Americans, 
led  by  Pike,  folio we<l 
closely  and  captured  two 
redoubts,  and  at  the  same 
time  Channcey  hurled 
deadly  volleys  of  gripvpe- 
sliot  on  the  foe  from  his 
naval  cannons.  Hoavj' 
gnns  had  been  landed, 
and  these  were  pressed 
fi>rward  with  great  fa- 
tigue over  the  many  ravines.  The  Indian  allies  of 
the  British,  frightened  by  the  cannoiis,  deserted 
Sheaft'e,  and  the  latter  fell  back  to  the  Western 
Battery, mounting 24-ponnder8.  Pike's  men  were 
about  to  storm  it,  and  Chauncey's  round-shot 
were  pounding  it,  when  the  wooden  magazine  of 
the  battery,  which  had  been  carelessly  left  open, 
exploded,  killing  some  of  the  garrison  and  seri- 


oQsly  damaging  the  works.  The  dismayed  en- 
emy Bpike4l  the  caunous,  and  retired  to  a  bat- 
tery nearer  the  town.  That,  too,  was  soon 
abandoned,  and  Sheaffe  and  his  men  fle<l  to  the 
garrison,  near  the  governor's  house,  and  then 
opened  a  fire  of  round  and  grape  shot  upon  the 
Americans.  The  great  guns  of  the  enemy  were 
soon  silenced,  and  the  Americans  exi>ected  ev- 
ery moment  to  see  a  white  flag  displayed  from 
the  block -house,  when 
a  sudden  and  awful  ca- 
lamity occniTed.  Gen- 
eral Pike  was  sitting 
upon  a  stump  convers- 
ing with  a  huge  British 
sergeant  who  had  been 
taken  pri8oner,aud  with 
his  sUiff  an>nnd  him, 
when  a  sudden  tremor 
of  the  ground  was  felt, 
follow€Kl  by  a  tremen- 
dous explosion  near  the 
British  garrison.  The 
enemy,  despairing  of 
holding  the  place,  had 
blown  up  their  powder- 
magazine,  situated  upon  the  edge  of  the  lake, 
at  the  mouth  of  a  ravine.  Fragments  of  tim- 
ber and  huge  stones,  of  which  the  magjizine 
walls  were  built,  were  scattered  in  every  di- 
rection over  a  space  of  several  hundred  feet 
By  that  explosion  fifty -two  Americans  were 
shiin  and  one  hundred  and  eighty  wounded. 
Forty  of  the  British  also  lost  their  lives.  Gen- 
eral Pike,  twe  of  his  aids,  and  the  captive 
sergeant  were  mortally  hurt.  The  terrified 
Americans  scattered  in  dismay,  but  were  soon 
rallied,  the  column  was  re-formed,  and  Colo- 
nel Cromwell  Pearce,  of  Pennsylvania,  as.sunied 
the  command.  The  Americans  pressed  forwanl 
to  the  village,  where  they  were  met  by  the  civil 
authorities  of  the  town,  who  surrendered  the 
place,  together  with  two  hundred  and  ninety 


POWDKR-SUOAZINK  AT  TORONTO. 

regulars  and  the  militia.  With  them  were  also 
taken  the  war-vessel  (the  Dulce  of  Gloucester) 
and  a  large  quantity  of  naval  and  military 
stores.  The  loss  of  the  Americans  in  the  capt- 
nre of  York,  in  killed  and  wonnded  on  land,  was 
two  hundred  and  sixty-nine;  and  on  the  fleet, 
seventeen.  The  British  loss,  besides  the  prison- 
ers, was  one  hundred  and  forty  -  nine.    General 
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Pike  was  crnshed  between  two  stones,  and  was 
carried  on  board  the  Perty  then  Chauncey's  flag- 
ship. His  benumbed  esirs  heard  the  shout  of 
victory  when  the  British  ensign  was  pulled  down 
at  York.  He  lingered  sevenil  hours.  Just  be- 
fore he  expired  that  flag  was  brought  to  him. 
He  maile  a  sign  for  it  to  be  placed  under  his 
beady  and  iu  that  position  he  died.    The  port 


York,  killed  seTcnty-five  of  the  inhabitants,  car- 
ried the  same  number  into  captivity,  and  de- 
stroyed most  of  the  town.  The  invaders  ap- 
proached silently  on  snow-shoes. 

Yorktown,  Joy  on  Account  of  Events  at 
(1781 ).  The  news  of  the  surrender  of  Corn wal- 
lis  at  Yorktown  spread  great  joy  throughout  the 
colonies,  especially  at  Philadelphia,  the  seat  of 


KEXAINS  or  THE  WBSTBBX  BATTEBT  IN  1860. 


and  village  of  York  were  abandoned  by  the 
Americans,  for  they  were  of  little  value  to  them. 
General  Sheaflfe,  taking  advantage  of  the  confu- 
sion after  the  explosion,  and  the  time  purposely 
consumed  in  the  capitulation,  after  destroying 
some  vessels  on  the  stocks  and  some  store- 
houses, escaped  with  the  larger  portion  of  the 
regulars  to  Kingston.    After  the  Americans  left 


the  general  government.  Washington  sent 
Lieutenant-colonel  Tilghman  to  the  Congress 
with  the  news.  He  rode  express  to  Philadel- 
phia to  carry  the  despatches  of  the  chief  an- 
nouncing the  joyful  event  to  the  national  Leg- 
islature. He  entered  the  city  at  midnight,  Oct. 
23,  and  knocked  so  violently  at  the  door  of 
Thomas  McKean,  the  President  of  Congress, 


OLD  FORT  AT  TOBONTO  I.^   1860. 


the  fort  at  Toronto  was  repaired,  and  has  been 
garrisoned  ever  since,  only  the  barracks  being 
kept  in  order.  Wlien  the  writer  visited  Toronto 
in  1860  there  were  a  few  soldiers  there,  but  the 
old  fort,  as  a  fort,  is  useless.  The  public  road 
then  ran  directly  through  it. 

Tork  (Me.)  Destroyed.     On  Jan.  25,  1692, 
some  French  and  Indians  surprised  the  town  of 


that  a  watchman  was  disposed  to  arrest  him. 
Soon  the  glad  tidings  spread  over  the  city.  The 
watchmen,  proclaiming  the  hour  and  giving  the 
usual  cry,  "All's  well,"  added,  "and  CornwuUis 
is  taken !"  Thousands  of  citizens  rushed  from 
their  beds,  hastily  dressed,  and  filled  the  streets. 
The  old  State-house  bell  that  so  clearly  pro- 
claimed independence  (July  4, 1776)  now  rang 
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out  tones  of  gladuess.  Lights  were  seen  mov- 
iug  ill  every  house.  The  fint  blush  of  moruiiig 
was  gr«det4)d  with  the  booming  of  cannons,  and 
at  an  eurly  hour  the  Congress  assembled,  and 


TUK   LLTilKKAJI   CUrUCU   1!(   PUILAUKLrUlA. 

with  qnick-beatiiig  hearts  heard  Charles  Thom- 
son read  the  despatch  frum  Washington.  At  its 
conclusion  it  was  rcsolveil  to  go  in  a  body  to 
the  Lutheran  Church,  at  two  (/clock  in  the  af- 
ternoon, and  *' return  thanks  to  Almighty  God 
for  crowning  the  allied  armies  of  the  United 
States  and  France  with 
success."  A  week  later 
that .  body  voted  the 
thanks  of  the  nation 
and  appropriate  honors 
to  W^a^ihington,  Rociiam- 
beau,  and  De  Grasse,  aiul 
their  respective  otticers 
and  men  ;  and  appointed 
a  day  for  a  general 
thanksgiving  and  i>niy- 
er  throughout  the  Un- 
ion on  account  of  God's 
signal  favors  to  the 
struggling  patriots.  Ev- 
ery w  here  legislati  ve  bod- 
ies, executive  councils, 
city  corporations,  and 
pri  vate  societ  ie8,presen  t- 
ed  congratulatory  ad- 
dresses to  the  conimaud- 
ing  generals  and  tiieir 
officers.  Tiie  Duke  de 
Lauzun  bore  the  glad 
tiilings  of  victory  U>  tlie 
court  at  Versailles,  where 
there  was  grent  rejoicing 

<ui  account  of  the  birth  of  a  dauphin,  or  heir  to 
the  fhrone. 

Yorktown,  Sifge  of  C17R1).     The  allied  ar- 
mies joined  Lafayette  at  Williamsburg,  Sept. 


25, 1781,  and  on  the  27 tb  there  was  a  bestegiog 
army  there  of  16,000  men,  under  the  chief  com- 
mand of  Washington,  assisted  by  Rochambeaa. 
The  British  force,  about  half  as  numerous,  were 
mostly  behind  iutrenchments  at  York- 
town.    On  the  arrival  of  Washingtoo 
and    Rochambeau    at    Williamsburg 
they  proceeded  to  the  VilU  de  Parity 
De  Grasse's  flag-ship,  to  congratulate 
the  ailmtnil  on  hia  victory  over  Graves 
on  the  5th,  and  to  make  specific  ar- 
rangements for  the  future.     Prepara- 
tions for  the  siege  were  immediately 
begun.     The  allied  armies,  about  12,- 
000  strong,  marched  from  Willianis- 
bnrg  (Sept.  28),  driving  in  the  British 
outposts  as  they  approached   York- 
t4>wu  and  taking  i>ossessiou  of  aban- 
doned works.     The  allies  formed  a 
setnicircular  line  about  two  miles  frem 
the  British  iutrenchments,  each  wing 
i-esting  on  the  York  River,  and  on  the 
30th  the  ]dace  was  complet^ily  invest- 
ed.   The  British  at  Gloucester,  oppo- 
site, were  imprisoned  by  French  dra- 
goons under  the   Duke  de   Lauznn, 
Virginia  militia,  led  by  General  Wee- 
don,  and  800  French  marines.     Only 
once  did  the   imprisoned  tnKJ)>s  at- 
tempt  to    escape    from    that   point. 
Tarleton's    legiiui    sallied    out,    but 
were  soon  driven   back   by  Lauzun's  cavalry, 
who    made  Tarleton's   horse    a    pristuier   aud 
came  near  capturing  his  owner.     In  the  besieg- 
ing lines  befoFe  Y<»rktowu  the  French  troops 
occupied  the  left,  the  West  India  troops  of  St. 
Siuum  being  on  the  extreme  tlank.     The  Amer- 
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leans  were  on  the  right;  and  the  Fn*nch  ar- 
tillery, with  the  quarters  of  the  two  oom- 
nninders,  occupied  the  centre.  The  American 
artillery,  commanded  by  General  Knox,  was 
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-with  the  right.  The  fleet  of  De  Grasse  Ttas  in 
Lyuii  Haven  Bay  to  heat  oft'  any  vessels  that 
might  attempt  to  relieve  Comwallis.  On  the 
night  of  Oct.  6  heavy  ordnance  liad  been  bronght 
np  from  the  French  ships,  and  trenches  were 
begun  at  600  yards  from  the  British  works. 
Tlie  flret  parallel  was  completed  before  the  morn- 
ing of  the  7th,  nnilcr  the  direction  of  General 
Lincoln;  and  on  the  afternoon  of  the  9th  sev- 
eml  batteries  and  redoubts  were  finished,  and  a 
general  discharge  of  heavy  guns  was  opened  by 
the  Americans  on  the  rigiit.  Early  on  the 
morning  of  the  10th  the  French  opened  several 
batteries  on  the  left.  That  evening  the  same 
troops  hurled  red-hot  balls  upon  British  vessels 
in  the  river,  which  caused  the  destruction  by 
fire  of  several  of  them — one  a  44-gnn  ship.  The 
allies  began  the  second  parallel  on  the  night  of 
the  11th,  which  the  British  did  not  discover  un- 
til daylight  came,  when  they  brought  several 
heavy  gubs  to  bear  upon  the  diggers.  On  the 
14th  it  was  determined  to  stonn  two  of  the  re- 
doubts which  were  most  annoying,  as  they  com- 
manded the  trenches.  One  on  the  right,  near 
the  York  River,  was  garrisoned  by  45  men ;  the 
other,  on  the  left,  was  manned  by  about  120 
men. '  The  capture  of  the  former  was  intrusted 


mounted  his  post  at  Yorktown  would  become 
untenable,  and  he  resolved  to  attempt  an  escaite 
bj'  abandoning  the  place,  his  baggage,  and  his 
sick,  cross  the  York  River,  disperse  the  allies 
who  environed  Gloucester,  and  by  rapid  marches 
gain  the  forks  of  the  Rappahannock  and  Poto- 
mac, and,  forcing  his  way  by  weight  of  num- 
bers through  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  join 
Clinton  at  New  York.  Boats  for  the  passage  of 
the  river  wei-e  prepared  and  a  part  of  the  troops 
passed  over,  when  a  furious  storm  suddenly 
arose,  and  made  any  further  attempts  to  cross 
too  hazardous  to  be  undertaken.  The  troops 
were  brought  back,  and  the  earl  lost  hope.  Af- 
ter that  the  bombardment  of  his  lines  was  con- 
tinuous, severe,  and  destructive,  and  on  the  17th 
lie  oft'ered  to  make  terms  for  surrender.  On  the 
following  day  Lieutenant-colonel  Laurens  and 
Viscount  de  Noailles  (a  kinsman  of  Madame 
'  Lafayette),  as  connnissioners  of  the  allies,  met 
Lieutenant-colonel  Dundas  and  Major  Ross,  of 
the  British  army,  at  the  house  of  the  Widow 
Moore  (see  p.  332)  to  arrange  terms  for  capitu- 
lation. They  were  made  similar  to  those  de- 
mnnded  of  Lincoln  at  Charleston  eighteen  months 
before.  The  capitulation  was  duly  signed,  Oct.  • 
10, 1781,  and  late  on  the  afternoon  of  the  same 
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to  Americans  led  by  Lieu t«n ant-colonel  Alexan- 
der Hamilton,  and  that  of  the  latter  to  French 
grenadiers  led  by  Count  Deuxponts.  At  a  given 
signal  Hamilton  advanced  in  two  columns — one 
le^l  by  Major  Fish,  the  other  by  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Gimat,  Lafiiyctte*s  aid  ;  while  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel John  Laurens,  with  80  men,  pro- 
ceeded to  turn  the  redoubt  to  intercept  a  retreat 
of  the  garrison.  So  affile  and  furious  was  the 
assault  that  the  redoubt  was  carried  in  a  few 
minutes,  with  little  loss  on  either  side.  Lau- 
rens was  among  the  first  to  enter  the  redoubt, 
and  make  the  commander.  Major  Campbell,  a 
prisoner.  The  life  of  every  man  who  ceased  to 
resist  was  spared.  Meanwhile  the  French,  after 
a  severe  struggle,  in  which  they  lost  about  100 
men  in  killeil  and  wounded,  captured  the  other 
i^doubt.  Washington,  with  Knox  and  some 
others,  had  watched  the  movements  with  in- 
tense anxiety,  and  when  the  commander-in- 
chief  saw  both  the  redoubts  in  possession  of  his 
troops  he  turned  and  said  to  Knox,  "The  work 
is  done,  and  well  done."  That  night  both  re- 
doubts were  included  in  the  second  parallel. 
The  situation  of  Cornwallis  was  now  critical. 
He  was  surrounded  by  a  superior  force,  his 
works  wei-e  crumbling,  and  he  saw  that  when 
the  second  parallel  of  the  besiegers  should  be 
completed  and  the  cannons  on  their  batteries 


day  Comwallis,  his  army,  and  public  prftperty 
were  surrendered  to  the  allies.  (See  CoimwalliSf 
Surrender  ofy  at  Yorktotvn.) 

Toung,  Brigham,  a  leader  of  the  Mormons, 
was  born  at  Whittingham,  Vt.,  June  1,  1801; 
died  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  In  1832  he 
joined  the  Mormons  at  Kirtland,  O.,  and  by 
shi*ewdness  and  energy  soon  became  influential 
among  them.  He  was  appointed  one  of  the 
"apostles"  sent  out  in  1835  to  make  converts; 
and  ou  the  death  of  Joseph  Smith,  the  founder 
of  the  Mormon  Church,  in  1844,  became  its 
president,  prophet,  and  high -priest.  Prom- 
ising his  deluded  followers  that  the  region  of 
the  Great  Salt  Lake,  in  mid-continent,  was  the 
Promised  Land  of  the  Mormons,  they  aban- 
doned Nauvoo  in  1846,  after  being  cannonaded 
by  exasperated  citizens  of  that  region.  The 
following  year  Brigham  Young  led  a  few  per- 
sons to  Great  Salt  Lake  valley,  and  in  May, 
1848,  the  great  bo<ly  of  the  Mormons  arrived 
there  and  founded  Salt  Lake  City.  (See  Mor- 
monsy  and  Mormonism  as  it  Existed  in  1875.)  Ap- 
pointed the  first  territorial  governor  of  Utah, 
he  assumed  a  political  independence  which  was 
offensive  to  the  United  States  government,  and 
from  time  to  time  he  gave  that  government  much 
trouble.  Having  defied  the  government  in  1858, 
President  Buchanan  sent  out  a  military  force  in 
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that  year  of  two  thousand  five  hnudred  men  to 
enforce  its  authority.  A  coiupromUie  emiecl  the 
disturbance.  Young  had  twelve,  actual  wives, 
besides  many  who  were  sealed  to  him  as  '^  spir- 
itual wives." 

Toung  Men's  Chxistlan  AaaooiAtiona  are 

powerful  societies  in  doing  good.  In  1844  George 
Williams,  of  Loudon,  quietly  put  forth  efforts  iu 
behalf  of  young  meu  which  led  to  the  associa- 
tions as  they  now  alxjund  in  our  country.  The 
London  Society  worked  quietly  but  efficiently, 
and  when  news  of  its  good  work  reached  New 
York  iu  1852  a  similar  society  was  organized 
there.  Such  societies  were  organized  elsewhere, 
and  they  increased  slowly  but  steadily  until 
1866,  when  a  revival  of  these  societies  was  niau- 
i  Tested.  Tlie  New  York  Association  took  the  lead. 
In  1866  there  were  only  sixty  associations  iu  the 
United  States;  in  1876  tliere  were  more  than 
seven  hundred.  In  1866  they  liad  no  property  ; 
iu  1876  they  had  iu  buildings  aud  funds  alone 


over  $3,000,000.  They  primarily  seek  to  make 
young  men  helpful  to  young  men  in  the  ways 
of  usefulness,  by  affording  them  means  for  pleas- 
ant social  enjoyment,  such  as  wholesome  read- 
ing, iustructive  conversation,  and  pleasant  gath- 
ering-places ;  aud  to  assistin  finding  employment 
for  worthy  ones. 

Tucatan  was  discovered  by  Francis  Hernan- 
dez Cordova,  who,  with  three  caravels  aud  one 
hundred  and  ten  men,  sailed  fmm  Havana  on 
Feb.  8, 1517.  They  first  saw  land  at  Cape  Ca- 
toche,  the  eastern  point  of  Yucatan,  an  Aztec 
name  for  the  great  peninsula.  He  lauded  at 
several  places,  but  was  driven  off  by  the  naked 
barbarians,  who  used  bows  and  arrows  skilfully. 
Cordova  was  afterwards  mortally  wounded  by 
some  natives  north  of  Cam  peachy,  who  killed 
forty-seven  of  the  Spanish  intruders,  only  one 
man  escaping.  On  his  return  from  Yucatan, 
Cordova's  vessel  touched  the  coast  of  Flor- 
ida. 


Zagon3ri'a  Charge.  When  on  his  march 
southward,  in  October,  1861,  beneral  Fremont 
sent  the  combined  cavalry  forces  of  Zagonyi,  a 
Hungarian  conunauding  his  guard,  and  Mnjor 
White  to  reconnoitre  the  position  of  the  Con- 
federates at  Springfield,  Mo.  They  were  led  by 
the  former,  who  was  instructed  to  attempt  the 
capture  of  Springfield  if  circumstances  should 
promise  success.  The  whole  force  did  not  exceed 
three  hnudred  men.  As  they  approached  the 
place  ( Oct. 24 ),  they  were  informed  that  the  Con- 
federates in  the  town  were  full  two  thousand 
strong.  Zagonyi  determined  to  attack  them. 
Apprised  of  his  coming,  the  Confederates  pre- 
)»ared  for  his  reception.  He  addressed  his  own 
little  band,  saying,  ''The  enemy  is  two  thou- 
sand strong,  and  we  are  but  one  hundred  and 
fifty.  It  is  possible  that  no  mau  will  come 
back.  If  any  of  you  would  turn  back,  you  can 
<lo  so  now."  Not  a  man  moved.  **  1  will  lead 
you ! "  he  exclaimed.  He  gave  the  order, "  Quick 
trot  — niarch  I "  and  away  they  dashed  down  a  nar- 
row lane  fringed  with  concealed  sharpshoot- 
ers, while  there  was  a  terrible  fire  from  the  Con- 
federate infantry  in  front.  Ou  an  eminence 
stood  the  Confederate  cavalry.  On  their  cen- 
tre a  lieutenant,  with  thirty  men,  dashed  mad- 
ly, breaking  their  line  and  scattering  the  whole 
bmly  in  confusion  over  the  neighboring  corn- 
fields. The  remainder  of  Zagonyi's  men  charged, 
and  at  the  same  moment  fifty  Irish  dragoons  of 
W^liite's  command,  led  by  Major  McNaughton, 
fell  upon  the  foe,  and  the  Confederate  cavalry 
and  infantry  fled  in  terror,  pursued  by  a  por- 
tion of  Zagonyi's  guard.  Through  the  streets 
of  Springfield  they  were  cheered,  while  Union 
women  cheered  ou  the  victors.  The  Confeder- 
^  ates  were  utterly  routed.  When  the  fight  ended, 
of  the  one  hnudred  and  fifty  of  the  guard  eighty- 
four  were  dead  or  wounded.  The  action  had 
lasted  an  hour  aud  a  half,  and  in  the  dim  twi- 
light the  Union  flag  waved  in  triumph.  | 


Zealous  Toipedo  Fiahing.  So  soon  as  Rich- 
mond was  evacuated  by  the  Coufederates,  in 
April,  1865,  a  notable  expetlition  was  undertaken 
iu  search  of  torpedoes,  with  which  it  was  known 
a  portion  of  that  river  abounded.  The  expedi- 
tion consisted  of  about  three  hundred  men  in 
several  tugs  and  thirty  small  boata,  all  under 
the  command  of  Captain  Ralph  Chandler,  United 
States  Navy.  Ou  the  morning  of  the  3d  of  April, 
Captain  Chandler  started  from  Dutch  Gap,  with 
a  flotilla  aud  his  flag-ship  the  Satigamonj  and  be- 
fore sunset  he  had  so  cleared  the  river  of  these 
dangerous  obstructions  that  the  passage  to  Rich- 
mond was  made  comparatively  safe,  aud  the 
next  moniing  President  Lincoln  went  up  to 
Richmond  from  City  Point  iu  the  ifa/rfm.  Ad- 
miral Porter's  flag-ship.  The  fishing  was  car- 
ried ou  in  this  wise :  The  steam  vessels  were  pro- 
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tected  by  torpedo-nets  formed  of  ropes  weighted 
with  iron  or  lead,  and  furnished  with  hooks  to 
catch  the  little  submarine  mines.  These  nets 
were  hung  from  spars  placed  athwart  the  bow- 
sprit in  front  of  the  vessel,  and  sometimes  iu 
like  manner  along  its  sides.  The  torpedoes  to 
be  caught  were  buoyed  under  water  at  such  a 
depth  that  a  passing  vessel  might  touch  them 
and  explode  them  by  percussion.  They  were 
anchored  by  means  of  a  chain  attached  to  a  seg- 
ment of  an  irou  sphere  called  a  *<  mushroom.'' 
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Many  of  them  were  made  to  be  exploded  by 
electricity.  A  uet  like  that  at  the  bow  was 
placed  oft'  the  stem,  and  was  dragged  after  the 
vessel  as  a  tisherman  drags  his  net.  There  were 
also  common  grapnels,  used  on  single  lines  as 
fishermen  troll  for  fishes.  When  a  torpedo  was 
cnnght  it  was  carefully  hauled  up  to  the  snrfuce 
:ind  towed  ashore  by  the  men  in  small  boats. 
When  a  nest  of  them  was  found  that  might  not 
be  removed  readily,  a  little  float  was  anchored 
above  them  with  a  small  national  Aag  upon  it, 
by  which  pilots  of  vessels  might  be  warned  of 
the  i>reseuce  of  danger.  No  officer  in  the  navy 
was  better  qnnlified  for  performing  this  task 
than  Captain  Chandler,  requiring  as  it  did  cool 
courage  and  rare  judgment.  "  The  knowledge 
that  a  simple  touch  will  lay  your  ship  a  help- 
less, sinking  wreck  upon  the  water,  without 
even  the  satisfaction  of  firing  one  shot  in  re- 
turn,'' wrote  Captaiu  Chandler  to  the  author, 
''  calls  for  more  courage  than  can  be  expressed, 
and  a  short  cruise  among  torpedoes  will  sober 
the  most  intrepid  disposition." 

Zeisberger,  David,  a  Moravian  missionary, 
was  bom  at  Zoet«nthal,  Moravia,  April  11, 1721 ; 
died  at  Franklin,  Summit  Co.,  O.,  Nov.  7, 1808. 
He  came  to  America  in  his  youth,  and  joined 
his  parents  in  Georgia,  who  had  come  before. 
He  was  one  of  the  fonnders  of  Bethlehem,  Penn., 
in  1740,  and  soon  afterwards  became  a  mission- 
ary among  the  Indians.  During  the  operations 
of  Pontiao  (see  Pontiac's  War)  he  assisted  the 
"Christian  Indians,"  as  the  converts  were  call- 
ed, and  finally  led  them  to  Wyalnsing,  Bedford 
Co.,  Penn.  In  1772  he  founded  a  Christian  In- 
dian settlement  on  the  Tuscarawas,  Ohio,  where 
he  was  joined  by  all  the  Moravian  Indians  in 
Pennsylvania.  Tliat  settlement  was  destroj-ed 
in  1781.  (See  Christian  Indiam,  Massacre  of,) 
He  founded  another  settlement  in  Hunui  County, 
near  Lake  Erie  (1787),  and  on  the  Thames,  in 
Canada.  (See  Moravian  Toxtm.)  In  1798  the  Mo- 
ravians returned  to  their  former  settlements  in 
Ohio,  where  grants  had  beeii  made  them  by  Con- 
gress, and  established  a  new  station,  which  they 
called  Goshen,  and  there  Zeisberger  preached 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  left  in  MS. 
a  Delaware  grammar  and  dictionary  and  an  Iro- 
quois dictionary.  The  former  is  in  Harvard 
College  Library,  and  the  latter  in  the  library  of 
the  Philosophical  Society  of  Philadelphia. 

Zenger's  Trial.  On  the  death  of  John  Mont- 
gomeiie,  Govemor  of  New  York  (July  1,  1731), 
l\ip  Van  Dam,  merchant,  senior  member  of  the 
Council,  became,  ex-officio,  chief-magistrate  of 
the  province.  William  Cosby,  a  coh>nel  in  the 
royal  army,  was  appointed  governor,  but  did  not 
arrive  in  New  York  until  August,  1732,  or  thir- 
teen mouths  after  the  office  became  vacant. 
Cosby  was  rapacious,  and  came  to  the  colony  to 
make  money.  His  professions  made  the  Assem- 
bly (in  session  at  the  time  of  his  arrival)  sup- 
pose him  to  be  a  friend  of  the  people,  and  they 
lavished  upon  him  perquisites  and  presents  be- 
cause of  his  opposition  to  the  Sugar  Bill  before 
Parliament,  which  threatened  the  ruin  of  the 
commerce  of  the  colony.  Van  Dam  was  a  Dem- 
ocrat, and  popular  with  the  people.    Cosby  de- 


manded one  half  the  salary  which  Van  Dam 
had  received  during  his  presidency  over  the  col- 
ony for  thirt'Cen  mouths.  The  merchant  agi*eed, 
provided  the  govemor  would  divide  the  perqui- 
sites he  had  received — a  much  larger  sum.  The 
latter  refused,  and  the  former  declined  to  make 
a  division.  A  bitter  quarrel  and  a  lawsuit  en- 
sued. Never  were  party  lines  in  the  colony 
more  defined  than  now,  the  Democratic  party 
taking  sides  with  Van  Dam,  and  the  Loyalist 
party — "men  of  figure" — with  Cosby.  At  that 
time  the  veuerable  William  Bradford  was  the 
government  print-er,  and  he  published  a  news- 
paper called  the  Hew  York  Weekly  Chazette,  It 
was  the  organ  of  the  govemor  and  his  party. 
At  the  same  time  John  Peter  Zeuger,  a  former 
apprentice  with  Bradford,  was  publishing  a  pa- 
per called  the  Netc  Yoi'k  Weekly  Journal,  It 
was  the  organ  of  the  Van  Dam,  or  popular  party. 
Through  it«  columns  writers  severely  criticised 
the  administration.  Squibs,  ballads,  and  seri- 
ous charges  that  appeared  in  Zengei'^s  Journal 
irritated  Cosby  and  his  Council  bcj^ond  endur- 
ance. On  the  2d  of  November,  1734,  the  Coun- 
cil ordered  certain  numbei's  of  the  Joumalj  con- 
taining alleged  libels,  to  be  '' burned  by  the 
hands  of  the  common  hangman,  or  whipped  near 
the  pillory;"  and  a  few  days  afterwards,  by  or- 
der of  the  same  authority,  Zenger  was  arrested 
and  cast  into  prison  on  a  charge  of  libel.  Van 
Dam's  counsel  (William  Smith,  father  of  the  his- 
torian, and  William  Alexander,  father  of  Lord 
Stirling)  took  up  Zenger's  case  with  vigor.  At 
the  next  term  of  the  court  (April,  17:i5)  they 
filed  an  exception  to  the  commissions  of  the 
chief-justice  (James  De  Lancey)  and  the  asso- 
ciate (Frederick  Phillipse).  This  questioning 
of  their  authority  nia<le  the  judges  very  angry, 
and,  by  an  order  of  the  chief-justice,  Smith  and 
Alexander  were  silenced  as  advocates.  This  ar- 
bitrary act  aroused  public  indignation,  and  the 
silenced  lawyers  made  ample  preparations  for 
the  trial,  which  came  on  in  July.  The  grand 
jury  had  found  no  indictment,  and  he  was  tried 
on  **  information  "  by  the  attorney-general.  An- 
drew Hamilt'On,  of  Pennsylvania,  the  most  emi- 
nent lawyer  in  the  colonies,  was  secretly  em- 
ployed to  defend  Zenger.  To  the  astonishment 
of  the  court,  he  appeared,  on  the  day  of  trial,  as 
the  champion  of  the  freedom  of  the  press.  By 
keen  legal  weapons,  he  foiled  the  sophistry  of 
the  court,  and  obtained  from  the  jury  a  verdict 
of  acquittal  for  Zenger,  on  the  ground  that  an 
alleged  libel  is  justified  b}'-  its  truth,  and  that 
jurors  are  judges  of  both  law  and  fact.  The 
crowded  court-room  was  instantly  resonant  with 
applause,  and  the  delighted  people  carried  the 
veuerable  advocate  out  of  the  city-hall  on  their 
shoulders.  The  corporation  of  the  city  of  New 
York  presented  Mr.  Hamilton  with  the  freedom 
of  the  city  in  a  gold  box  "  for  his  learned  and 
generous  defence  of  the  rights  of  mankind  and 
the  liberty  of  the  press."  Ho  charged  no  fee 
for  his  services.  Gouvernenr  Morris  said  to  the 
late  Dr.  John  W.  Fnincis,  "The  trial  of  Zenger, 
in  1735,  was  the  germ  of  American  freedom — 
the  morning-star  of  that  liberty  which  subse- 
quently revolutionized  America." 
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Zeno,  NiccoLO,  n  Venetian  navigator,  who  was 
born  abont  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  centu- 
ry, made  a  voyage  of  discovery  into  the  North- 
ern seas  about  tlie  year  V<S90.  He  was  wrecked 
on  one  of  tlie  Faroe  iHlaudH,  it  is  supposed,  and 
entered  the  service  of  a  chief,  whom  he  called 
Zichmini,  as  pilot  of  his  fleet.  He  wrote  a  let- 
ter to  his  brother  Antonio,  giving  an  account 
of  his  voyage.  Antonio  joined  him.  Nicolo 
died,  and  Anttniio  remained  in  the  service  of 
Zichmini  ten  years  longer,  and  wrote  letters  to 
his  brother  Carlo.  Antonio  returned  to  Venice, 
and  died  in  1405.  From  the  lettera  of  Nicolu 
and  Antoirio  a  narrative,  accompanied  by  a  map, 
was  compiled  and  pnblishei]  in  li>58,  by  a  de- 
scendant of  Antonio  Zeno.  It  gives  an  account 
of  a  visit  made  by  Nicolo  to  Grcenlnnd,  of  the 
colonies  there,  and  of  the  voyages  of  flt<hennen 
to  the  Island  of  Estotilund  (snpposetl  to  have 
been  Newfoundland),  and  to  a  great  country 
called  Dnigeo,  conjectured  to  have  been  the 
mainland  of  America.  (See  Xorthmen  in  Jmer- 
ioa.) 

Zinsendorf  (Count),  Nicolafs  Ludwig,  the 
restorer  of  the  Moravian  Ciinrch,  was  Ihu'u  at 
Dresden,  Saxony,  May  26,  1700 ;  died  at  Herrn- 
Init,  May  9,  1760.  His  father  was  a  leading 
minister  of  the  Electorate  of  Saxony.  The  son 
was  educated  at  Halle  and  Wittenberg.  When, 
in  1720,  he  received  his  deceased  father's  estate 
from  his  guardians,  he  purchasi*d  a  lordship  in 
Lusatia,  and  married  a  sister  of  the  Prince  of 


NIC0LAU8  LUDWIO  UMZENDORF. 

Reuse.  When  he  was  twenty-two  years  of  age 
he  became  interested  in  the  pure  Church  disci- 
pline and  doctrines  of  the  scattered  Moravian 
Brethren,  invited  some  of  them  to  settle  on  his 
estate,  formed  statutes  for  tlieir  government, 
and  tinally  became  a  bishop  among  them,  and 
one  of  their  most  ardent  missionaries.  John 
Wesley  passed  some  time  at  the  home  ofZiuzon- 


dorf,  and  from  him  imbibed  notions  of  Church 
organization  and  a  missionary  spirit  upon  which 
he  ever  afterwards  acted.  He  commended  sing- 
ing as  a  wonderful  power  in  the  Church.  Ziu- 
zendorf  was  consecrated  bishop  in  1736,  travelled 
over  the  Continent,  visited  England,  and  sent 
missionaries  to  every  part  of  the  world.  In  1741 
he  came  to  Pennsylvania,  and  established  sev- 
eral Moravian  settlements.  The  first  Indiau 
Moravian  congregation  in  America  was  estab- 
lished by  him,  at  Shemoeko,  Duchess  Co., 
N.  Y.,  in  1742,  under  the  sui)ervision  of  Gott- 
lob  Biituer.  Zinzendorf  returned  to  Europe 
in  1643,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
the  cause  of  the  Unitas  Fratrnm,  or  United 
Brethren. 

Zipangi  (or  Cipangi),  the  Island  of  Japan,  de- 
scribe<l  by  Marco  Polo,  a  Venetian  traveller,  who 
visited  China  early  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
He  described  Zipangi  as  a  beautiful  and 
wealthy  island  in  the  Eastern  seas,  fifteen 
hundred  miles  from  land.  Columbus  and  other 
early  navigators  made  diligent  seai^h  for  it. 
(See  Cathay,) 

Zolliooffer,  Frux  K.,  was  born  in  Manry 
County,  Tenn.,  May  19,  1812;  killed  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Mill  Spring  (which  see),  Jan.  19,1862.  He 
was  a  |trinter  and  newspaper  publisher  at  Paris, 
Tenn.  In  1832  he  edite<l  the  XaskriUe  Banner, 
the  leading  Whig  paper  in  the  8tat«,  and  in  1835 
was  chosen  state  printer.  He  was  Comptrol- 
ler of  the  State  Treasury  fi-om  1845  to  1849,  and 
State  Senator  in  1849.  From  1853  to  1859  he 
was  in  Congress,  and  a  persistent  advocate  of 
state  supremacy,  and  in  1861  was  a  member  of 
the  Peace  Conference.  Then  he  became  a  brig- 
adier-general in  the  Confederate  array,  talking 
command  of  East  Tennessee.  In  a  Imttle  at 
Camp  Wild-cat,  Kentucky  (Oct.  21,  1861),  he 
was  defeated  by  General  Schoepf. 

Zook,  Samuel  Kosciuszko,  was  bom  in  Penn- 
sylvania abont  1823;  killed  at  Gettysburg,  July 
2, 1863.  He  was  a  telegraph  operator,  and  made 
some  important  discoveries  in  the  science  of  elec- 
tricity. After  1848  he  resided  in  New  York, 
and  when  the  Civil  War  began  he  was  made  a 
colonel  of  New  York  Stat«  militia,  and  hasten- 
ed to  the  army  gathering  around  W^ashington. 
He  was  military  governor  of  Ainiapolis  a  while, 
when  he  returned,  raised  a  regiment,  took  the 
command  of  it,  and  did  gallant  service  on  the 
Peninsula,  where  he  generally  commanded  a 
brigade.  On  Nov.  29,  1862,  he  w^as  made  briga- 
dier-general, and  distinguished  himself  at  Chan- 
cellors vi  lie  and  Gettysburg. 

Zouaves.  This  was  the  title  adopte<1  by  a 
body  of  French  infantry,  who  took  it  from  a 
tribe  in  Algeria,  whose  lighthig-men  have  been 
noted  thronghont  Northern  Africa  for  genera- 
tions. A  body  of  these  troops  were  incorporated 
with  the  French  army.  After  1840  the  "Zou- 
aves" were  all  native  Frenchmen.  In  the  Cri- 
mean War  they  were  the  ^lite  of  the  French  in- 
fantrj'.  They  retained  the  picturesque  costume 
of  the  African  Zouaves,  and  their  peculiar  dis- 
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cipliDe.    Their  dress  consisted  of  a  loose  Jacket 
aud  waistcoat  of  dark-blue  cloth,  red  Turkish 


ELL8W0BTH  Z0UA7B. 


tronsers,  red  fez  with  yellow  tassel,  green  tur- 
ban, sky-blue  sash,  yellow  leather  leggings,  aud 
II.— 49 


white  gaiters.  At  the  begiuning  of  the  Civil 
War  in  America  a  few  volunteer  regiments  wei-e 
uniformed  as  Zouaves,  and  were  so  called ;  but 
the  costume,  which  made  a  conspicuous  mark 
for  bullets,  was  soon  exchanged  for  the  more 
sober  blue  aud  gray.  The  first  regiment  of 
Zouaves  was  that  of  Colonel  Ellsworth — "New 
York  Fire  Zouaves.^'  Some  were  more  pictur- 
esque iu  costume,  more  nearly  imitating  the 
African  Zouaves,  with  bagging  trousers  aud 
fez. 

Zubley,  John  Joachim, T>.D.,  was  bom  at  St. 
Gall,  Switzerland,  Aug.  27, 1724 ;  died  in  South 
Carolina,  July  23,  1781.  Ordained  in  1744,  he 
took  charge  of  the  Firat  Presbyterian  Clmrch  in 
Savannah  in  1760,  preaching  iu  English,  Ger- 
man, and  French.  He  was  an  active  patriot  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Bevolution,  was  in  the 
Georgia  Provincial  Congress  in  1775,  and  in 
the  Continental  Congress  the  same  year.  He 
opposed  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and 
after  it  was  adopted  he  suddenly  left  Con- 
gress, returned  to  Georgia,  took  sides  with 
the  crown,  and  having  been  accused  of  trea- 
sonable correspondence  with  the  royal  gover- 
nor, he  concealed  himself  to  avoid  popular  re- 
sentment. 
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CONSTITUTION    OF   THE   UNITED   STATES. 


Preamble. 

We,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  In  order  to 
form  a  more  perfect  union,  establish  justice,  insure 
domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the  common  de- 
fence, promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the 
blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  oar  posterity, 
do  ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution  for  the 
United  States  of  America. 


AHTICLE  I.    Legislative  Department. 

Section  I.     C&ngress  in  General 

AH  legislative  powers  herein  granted  shall  be  vest- 
ed in  a  Congress  of  the  United  States,  which  shall 
consist  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 

Section  II.    House  of  BeprewntoHvee, 

Clause  1.  The  House  of  Representatives  shall  be 
composed  of  members  chosen  every  second  year  by 
the  people  of  the  several  states ;  and  the  electors  in 
each  state  shall  have  the  qualifications  requisite  for 
electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  State 
Legislature. 

ClaUee  2.  No  person  shall  be  a  representative  who 
shall  not  have  attained  to  the  age  of  twenty-five 
years,  and  been  seven  years  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  and  who  shall  not,  when  elected,  be  an  in- 
habitant of  that  state  in  which  be  shall  be  chosen. 

dattae  8.  Representatives  and  direct  taxes  shall  be 
apportioned  among  the  several  states  which  may  be 
included  within  this  Union,  according  to  their  re- 
spective numbers,  which  shall  be  determined  by  add- 
ing to  the  whole  number  of  free  persons,  including 
those  bound  to  service  for  a  term  of  years,  and  ex- 
cluding Indians  not  taxed,  three  fifths  of  all  other 
persons.  The  actual  enumeration  shall  be  made 
within  three  years  after  the  first  meeting  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  and  within  every  subse- 
quent term  of  ten  years,  in  such  manner  as  tliey 
shall  by  law  direct.  The  number  of  representatives 
shall  not  exceed  one  for  every  thirty  thousand,  but 
each  state  shall  have  at  least  one  representative; 
and  until  such  enumeration  shall  be  made,  the  State 
of  New  Hampshire  shall  be  entitled  to  choose  three, 
Massachusetts  eight,  Rhode  Island  and  Providence 
Plantations  one,  Connecticut  five,  New  York  six. 
New  Jersey  four,  Pennsylvania  eight,  Delaware  one, 
Maryland  six,  Virginia  ten.  North  Carolina  five, 
South  Carolina  five,  and  Qeorgia  three. 

Ciau9e  4.  When  vacancies  happen  in  the  represen- 
tation from  any  state,  the  executive  authority  there- 
of shall  issue  writs  of  election  to  fill  such  vacancies. 

Clatue  5.  The  House  of  Representatives  shall 
choose  their  speaker  and  other  officers,  and  shall 
have  the  sole  power  of  impeachment. 

Section  III.    Senate, 

Clatue  1.  The  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
composed  of  two  senators  from  each  state,  chosen 
by  the  Legislature  thereof  for  six  years,  and  each 
senator  shall  have  one  vote. 

Clatute  2.  Immediately  after  they  shall  be  assem- 
bled in  consequence  of  the  first  election,  they  shall 
be  divided,  as  equally  as  mav  be,  into  three  classes. 
The  seats  of  the  senators  of  the  first  class  shall  be 
vacated  at  the  expiration  of  the  second  year,  of  the 
second  class  at  the  expiration  of  the  fourth  year, 
and  of  the  third  claaa  at  the  expiration  of  the  sixth 


year,  so  that  one  third  may  be  chosen  every  second 
year;  and  if  vacancies  happen,  by  resignation  or 
otherwise,  during  the  recess  of  the  Legislature  of 
any  state,  the  executive  thereof  may  make  tempora- 
ry appointments  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  Leg^ 
islature,  which  shall  then  fill  such  vacancies. 

Clause  8.  No  person  shall  be  a  senator  who  shall 
not  have  attained  to  the  age  of  thirty  years,  and 
been  nine  years  a  citbeen  of  the  United  States,  and 
who  shall  not,  when  elected,  be  an  inhabitant  of 
that  state  for  which  be  shall  be  chosen. 

Clause  4.  The  Vice-President  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  President  of  the  Senate,  but  shall  have  no 
vote,  unless  they  be  equally  divided. 

Clause  5.  The  Senate  shall  choose  their  other  ofiEl- 
cers,  and  also  a  president  pro  tempore,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  Vice-President,  or  when  he  shall  exer- 
cise Uio  oflQce  of  President  of  the  United  States. 

Clause  6.  The  Senate  shall  have  the  sole  power  to 
try  all  impeachments.  When  sitting  for  that  pur- 
pose, they  shall  be  on  oath  or  affirmation,  when 
the  President  of  the  United  States  is  tried,  the  chief- 
justice  shall  preside;  and  no  person  shall  be  con- 
victed without  the  concurrence  of  two  thirds  of  the 
members  present. 

Clause  7.  Judgment  in  case  of  impeachment  shall 
not  extend  farther  than  to  removal  from  ofiice,  and 
disqualificatioQ  to  hold  and  enjoy  aiiv  oflSce  of  hon- 
or, trust,  or  profit  under  the  United  States ;  but  the 
party  convicted  shall,  nevertheless,  be  liable  and 
subject  to  indictment,  trial,  judgment,  and  punish^ 
ment  according  to  law. 

Section  IV.    Both  Houses, 

Clause  1.  The  times,  places,  and  manner  of  hold- 
ing elections  for  senators  and  representatives  shall 
be  prescribed  in  each  state  by  the  Legislature  there- 
of; but  the  Congress  moy  at  any  time,  by  law,  make 
or  alter  such  regulations,  except  as  to  the  place  of 
choosing  senators. 

Clawe  2.  The  Congress  shall  assemble  at  least 
once  in  every  year,  and  such  meeting  shall  be  on  the 
first  Monday  in  December,  unless  they  shall,  by  law, 
appoint  a  different  day. 

Section  V.     The  Houses  separately. 

Clause  1.  £ach  house  shall  be  the  jndge  of  the 
elections,  returns,  and  Qualifications  of  its  own  mem- 
bers, and  a  majority  or  each  shall  constitute  a  quo- 
rum to  do  business;  but  a  smaller  number  may  ad- 
journ, from  day  to  day,  and  may  be  authorized  to 
compel  the  attendance  of  absent  members,  in  such 
manner  and  under  such  penalties  as  each  house  may 
provide. 

Clause  2.  Each  house  shall  determine  the  rules  of 
its  proceedings,  punish  its  members  for  disorderly 
behavior,  and,  with  the  concurrence  of  two  thirds, 
exx>el  a  member. 

Clause  8.  Each  house  shall  keep  a  Journal  of  its 
proceedings,  and,  from  time  to  time,  publish  the 
same,  excepting  such  parts  as  may  in  their  jndg- 
ment  require  secrecy ;  and  the  yeas  and  nays  of  the 
members  of  either  house,  on  any  question,  shall,  at 
the  desire  of  one  fifth  of  those  present,  be  entered 
on  the  journal. 

Clause  4.  Neither  house  during  the  session  of 
Congress  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  other, 
adjourn  for  more  than  three  days,  nor  to  any  other 
place  than  that  in  which  the  two  houses  shall  be 
Bitting. 
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Section  VI.    DwaWWi<«  of  Memhen. 

Claune  1.  The  Bcnaton  and  representatives  shall 
receive  a  compenwiUon  for  their  services,  to  be  as- 
certained by  law,  and  paid  out  of  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States.  They  shall  in  all  cases,  except 
treason,  felony,  and  breach  of  the  peace,  be  privi- 
leged from  arrest  during  their  attendance  at  the  ses- 
BU»u  of  their  respective  houses,  and  In  going  to  or 
returning  from  the  same ;  and  for  any  speech  or  de- 
bate in  either  house,  they  shall  not  be  questioned  in 
any  other  place.  ..  „  j 

Ciatue  2.  No  senator  or  representative  shall,  dur- 
ing the  time  for  which  he  was  elected,  be  appointed 
to  any  civil  office  under  the  authorltv  of  the  United 
States,  which  shall  have  been  created,  or  the  emolu- 
mente  whereof  shall  have  been  Increased,  during 
such  time ;  and  no  person  holding  any  office  under 
the  United  States  shall  be  a  member  of  either  house 
during  his  continuance  in  office. 

Section  VII.    Mode  of  PtuHng  Laws. 

Clause  1.  All  bills  for  raising  revenue  shall  origi- 
nate in  tlie  House  of  Representatives ;  but  the  Sen- 
ate may  propose  or  concur  with  amendments,  as  on 
other  bills.  ,.  .  ^  ^. 

Cltitt«e  3.  Every  bill  which  shall  have  passed  the 
House  of  RepresenUtlves  and  the  Senate  shall, 
before  It  become  a  law,  be  presented  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  If  he  approve,  he  shall 
sign  It ;  but  if  not,  he  shall  return  It,  with  his  objec- 
tions, to  that  house  In  which  It  shall  have  originat- 
ed, who  shall  enter  the  objections  at  laree  on  their 
journal,  and  proceed  to  reconsider  it.  If,  after  such 
reconsideration,  two  thirds  of  that  house  shall  agree 
to  pass  the  bill,  It  shall  be  sent,  together  with  the 
objections,  to  the  other  house,  by  which  It  shall 
llkewiee  be  reconsidered,  and  If  approved  by  two 
thirds  of  that  house.  It  shall  become  a  law.  But  In 
all  such  cases  the  votes  of  both  houses  shall  be  de- 
termined by  yeas  and  nays,  and  the  names  of  the  per- 
sons voting  for  and  against  the  bill  shall  be  entered 
on  the  journal  of  each  house  respectively.  If  any 
bill  shall  not  be  returned  by  the  President  within 
ten  days  (Sundays  excepted)  alter  It  shall  have  been 
presented  to  him,  the  same  shall  be  a  law  in  like 
manner  as  If  he  had  signed  it,  unless  the  Congress 
by  their  adjournment  prevent  its  return,  In  which 
case  it  shall  not  be  a  law.  .   .       u.  i 

Clawie  8.  Every  order,  resolution,  or  vote  to  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
senUtlves may  be  necessary  (except  on  a  question  of 
adjournment)  shall  be  presented  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  and,  before  the  same  shall 
take  effect,  shall  be  approved  by  him,  or,  being  dis- 
approved by  him,  shall  be  repassed  by  two  thirds 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  and  limitations  prescribed  In 
the  case  of  a  bill. 

Section  VIII.    Powen  granted  to  Congress, 

The  Congress  shall  have  po\f  er-  ^  ^,      , 

Claiue  1.  To  lay  and  collect  Uxes,  duties,  imposts, 
and  excises,  to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the 
common  defence  and  general  welfare  of  the  United 
States ;  but  all  duties.  Imposts,  and  excises  shall  be 
uniform  throughout  the  United  States ; 

Clame  2.  To  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the 
United  States;  .^,  ,     , 

Claiuv  3.  To  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  na- 
tions, and  among  the  several  states,  and  with  the  In- 
dian tribes ;  —  ,       *.      »      « 

Claque  4,  To  establish  a  uniform  rule  of  naturali- 
zation, and  uniform  laws  on  the  subject  of  bank- 
ruptcies, throughout  the  United  States ; 

Clatixe  5.  To  coin  money,  regulate  the  value  there- 
of and  of  foreign  coin,  and  fix  the  standard  of  weights 
and  measures ;  .  .         ^    r 

Clawte  6.  To  provide  for  the  punishment  of  coun- 
terfeiting the  securities  and  current  coin  of  the  Unit- 
ed States;  .    ^  J       1.       J 

Clause  7.  To  establish  post-offices  and  post-roads ; 

Claute  8.  To  promote  the  progress  of  science  and 


useful  arts,  by  securing  for  limited  times  to  authors 
and  inventors  the  exclusive  right  to  their  respective 
writings  and  discoveries; 

Clause  9.  To  constitute  tribunals  inferior  to  the 

Supreme  Court;  ^,     .  ,* 

Clause  10.  To  define  and  punish  felonies  commit 

ted  on  the  high  seas,  and  oifences  against  the  law  of 

nations ; 

Clause  11.  To  declare  war,  grant  letters  of  roarqnc 
and  reprisal,  and  make  rules  concerning  captures  ou 
land  and  water ;  .        ^  * 

Clause  12.  To  raise  and  support  armies ;  but  no 
appropriation  of  money  to  that  use  shall  be  for  a 
longer  term  than  two  years ; 
Oause  13.  To  provide  and  maintain  a  navy ; 
Clause  14.  To  make  rules  for  the  government  and 
regulation  of  the  land  and  naval  forces; 

Clause  15.  To  provide  for  calling  forth  the  millua 
to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union,  suppress  insurrec- 
tions, and  repel  Invasions ;  , 

Clause  16.  To  provide  for  organizing,  amung,  and 
disciplining  the  militia,  and  for  goveniing  such  part 
of  them  as  may  be  employed  in  the  service  ot  the 
United  States,  reserving  to  the  states  respectively 
the  appointment  of  the  officers  and  the  authority  of 
training  the  militia  according  to  the  discipline  pre- 
scribed by  Congress ;  ,  ,  ,  ^,  J  11 
Clause  17.  To  exercise  exclusive  legislation,  in  all 
cases  whatooever.  over  such  district  (not  exceeding 
ten  miles  square)  as  may,  by  cession  of  particular 
states  and  the  acceptance  of  Congress,  become  the 
seat  of  government  of  the  United  States,  and  to  ex- 
ercise like  authority  over  all  phices  purchased,  by 
the  consent  of  the  Legislature  of  the  state  in  which 
the  same  shall  be,  for  the  erection  of  forts,  maga- 
zines, arsenals,  dock-yards,  and  other  needful  budd- 
ings ;  and,                                    ...    ^  „  ^ 

Clattse  18.  To  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  neces- 
sary and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the  fore- 
going powers,  and  all  other  powers  vested  by  this 
Constitution  In  the  government  of  the  United  SUtes, 
or  in  any  deportment  or  officer  thereof. 

Section  IX.     Powers  denied  to  ike  United  States. 

Clause  1.  The  migration  or  importation  of  such 
persons  as  any  of  the  states  now  existing  shall  think 
proper  to  admit  shall  not  be  prohibited  by  the  Con- 
gress prior  to  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  eight;  but  a  Ux  or  duty  may  be  imposed  on 
such  importation,  not  exceeding  ten  dollars  for  each 
person.  ..     , ,  . 

Clause  2.  The  privilege  of  the  wnt  of  habeas  cor- 
pus shall  not  be  suspended  unless  when,  in  case  of  re- 
bellion or  invasion,  the  public  safety  may  require  it. 

Clause  3.  No  bill  of  atUlnder,  or  ex-post-facto  law, 
shall  be  passed.  ^.      ^  *        u  « 

aause  4.  No  capitation  or  other  direct  tax  shall 
be  laid,  unless  In  proportion  to  the  census  or  enu- 
meration herein  before  directed  to  be  Uken. 

Clause  5.  No  tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid  ou  arUcles 
exported  from  any  state. 

aause  6.  No  preference  shall  be  given  by  any  reg- 
ulation of  commerce  or  revenue  to  the  ports  of  one 
state  over  those  of  another ;  nor  shall  vessels  bound 
to  or  from  one  sUte  be  obliged  to  enter,  clear,  or 
pay  duties  In  another. 

Clatise  7.  No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treas- 
ury but  In  consequence  of  appropriations  made  by 
law ;  and  a  regular  statement  and  account  of  the  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures  of  all  public  money  shall  be 
published  from  time  to  time. 


luiiBueu  iruiu  tiiuc  vtj  i>iui\^.  ... 

Clause  8.  No  title  of  nobility  shall  be  granted  by 
the  United  States;  and  no  person  holding  any  of- 
fice of  profit  or  trust  under  them  shall,  without  the 
consent  of  the  Congress,  accept  of  any  present,  emol- 
ument, office,  or  title  of  any  kind  whatever  from  any 
king,  prince,  or  foreign  state. 

Section  X.    Powers  denied  to  the  States. 

Clause  1.  No  state  shall  enter  into  any  treaty,  al- 
liance, or  confederation ;  grant  letters  of  marque 
or  reprisal;  coin  money;  emit  bills  of  credit;  make 
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anytbinc;  bnt  gold  and  Bllver  coin  a  tender  in  pay- 
ment of  debts;  pass  any  bill  of  attainder,  ex-post- 
facto  law,  or  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  con- 
tracts ;  or  grant  any  title  of  nobility. 

Ciawe  2.  No  state  shall,  without  the  consent  of 
the  Congress,  lay  any  imposts  or  dnties  on  imports 
or  exports,  except  what  may  be  absolutely  neces- 
sary lor  executing  its  inspection  laws ;  and  the  net 
produce  of  all  duties  and  imposts  laid  by  any  state 
on  imports  or  exports  shall  be  for  the  nse  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States ;  and  nil  such  laws 
shall  be  subject  to  the  reyision  and  control  of  the 
Congress. 

Clause  8.  No  state  shall,  without  the  consent  of 
Congress,  lay  any  dnty  of  tonnage,  keep  troops  or 
ships  of  war  in  time  of  peace,  enter  into  any  agree- 
ment or  compact  with  another  state  or  with  a  for- 
eign power,  or  engage  in  war,  unless  nctnally  invad- 
ed! or  in  such  imminent  danger  as  will  not  admit  of 
delays. 

ARTICLE  11.    Executive  Department. 
Section  I.     President  and  Vice-PreMdent, 

Clawe  1.  The  executive  power  shall  be  vested  in 
a  President  of  the  United  States  of  America.  He 
shall  hold  his  office  during  the  term  of  four  years, 
and,  togeth/cr  with  the  Vice-President,  chosen  for 
the  same  term,  be  elected  as  follows : 

Clatue  2.  Eacli  state  shall  appoint,  in  such  man- 
ner as  the  Legislature  thereof  may  direct,  a  number 
of  electors,  equal  to  the  whole  number  of  senators 
and  representatives  to  which  the  state  may  be  en- 
titled in  the  Congress;  but  no  senator  or  represent- 
ative, or  person  holding  an  office  of  trust  or  profit 
under  the  United  States,  shall  be  appointed  an  elec- 
tor. 

[CInwe  8.  The  electors  shall  meet  in  their  respec- 
tive states,  and  vote  by  ballot  for  two  persons,  of 
whom  one  at  least  shall  not  be  an  inhabitant  of  the 
same  state  with  themselves.  And  they  shall  make 
a  list  of  all  the  persons  voted  for,  and  of  the  number 
of  votes  for  each ;  which  list  they  shall  sign  and  cer- 
tify, and  transmit,  sealed,  to  the  seat  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  directed  to  the  President 
of  Xhe  Senate.  The  President  of  the  Senate  shall,  in 
the  presence  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represent- 
atives, open  all  the  certificates,  and  the  votes  shall 
then  be  counted.  The  person  having  the  greatest 
number  of  votes  shall  be  the  President,  if  such  num- 
ber be  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  electors 
appointed;  and  if  there  be  more  than  one  who  have 
such  majority,  and  have  an  equal  number  of  votes, 
then  the  House  of  Representatives  sliall  immediate- 
ly choose  by  ballot  one  of  them  for  President ;  and 
if  no  person  have  a  majority,  then,  from  the  five 
highest  on  tiie  list,  the  said  House  ehall  in  like  man- 
ner choose  the  President.  But  in  choosing  the  Pres- 
ident, the  votes  shall  be  taken  by  states,  the  repre- 
sentation from  each  state  having  one  vote ;  a  quo- 
rum for  this  purpose  shall  consist  of  a  member  or 
members  from  two  thirds  of  the  states,  and  a  major- 
ity of  all  the  states  shall  be  necessarV  to  a  choice. 
In  every  case,  after  the  choice  of  the  President,  the 
person  having  tlie  greatest  number  of  votes  or  the 
electors  shall'  be  the  Vice-President  But  if  there 
should  remain  two  or  more  who  have  equal  votes, 
the  Senate  shall  choose  from  them  by  ballot  the 
Vice-President.*] 

Claiitie  4.  Tlie  Congress  may  determine  the  time 
of  choosing  the  electors,  and  the  day  on  which  they 
shall  give  their  votes,  which  day  shall  be  the  same 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Clavse  5.  No  person  except  a  natural-born  citizen, 
or  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the 
adoption  of  this  Constitution,  shall  be  eligible  to 
tlie  office  of  President ;  neither  shall  any  person  be 
eligible  to  that  office  who  shall  not  have  attained 
to  the  age  of  thirty-five  years,  and  been  fourteen 
years  a  resident  within  the  United  States. 

Clavse  6.  In  case  of  the  removal  of  the  President 


*  Altered  by  the  Twelfth  AmeDdmeat;  sec  p.  1567. 


from  office,  or  of  his  death,  resignation,  or  inability 
to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  said  of- 
fice, the  same  shall  devolve  on  the  Vice-President ; 
and  the  Congress  may  by  law  provide  for  the  case 
of  removal,  ofeath,  resignation,  or  inability,  both  of 
the  President  and  Vice-President,  declaring  what  of- 
ficer shall  then  act  as  President;  and  such  officer 
shall  act  accordingly,  until  tlie  disability  be  re- 
moved or  a  President  shall  be  elected. 

Clause  7.  The  President  shall,  at  stated  times,  re- 
ceive for  his  services  a  compensation,  which  shall 
neither  be  increased  nor  diminished  during  the  pe- 
riod for  which  he  shall  have  been  elected,  and  he 
sliall  not  receive  within  that  period  any  other  emol- 
ument from  the  United  States,  or  any  of  them. 

ClaftM  8.  Before  he  enters  on  the  execution  of  his 
office,  he  shall  take  the  following  oath  or  affirma- 
tion: 

**  I  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will  faith- 
fully execute  the  office  of  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  will,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  preserve, 
protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  Unitea 
Stotcs." 

Section  II.    Poicers  of  the  President 

Clawe  1.  The  President  shall  be  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States,  and 
of  the  militia  of  the  several  states  when  called  into 
the  actual  service  of  the  United  States;  he  may  re- 
quire the  opinion,  in  writing,  of  the  principal  officer 
in  each  of  the  executive  departments,  upon  any  sub- 
ject relating  to  the  dutlea  of  their  respective  of- 
fices; and  he  shall  have  power  to  grant  reprieves 
and  pardons  Tor  ofibnces  against  the  United  States, 
except  in  cases  of  impeachment. 

Clause  2.  He  shall  have  power,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  make  treaties, 
provided  two  thirds  of  the  senators  present  con- 
cur;  and  he  shall  nominate,  and  by  and  with  tlie  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate  shall  appoint,  ambas- 
sadors, other  public  ministers  and  consuls,  judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  all  other  officers  of  the 
United  States  whose  appointments  are  not  hcreiji 
otherwise  provided  for,  and  which  shall  be  estab- 
lished by  law ;  but  the  Congress  may  by  law  vest 
the  appointment  of  such  inferior  officers  as  they 
think  proper  in  the  President  alone,  in  the  courts 
of  law,  or  in  the  heads  of  departments. 

Clawe  8.  The  President  shall  have  power  to  fill  up 
all  vacancies  that  ma^  liappen  during  the  recess  of 
the  Senate,  by  granting  commissions,  which  shall 
expire  at  the  end  of  their  next  session.  . 

Section  III.    DuHea  of  the  President, 

He  shall,  from  time  to  time,  give  to  the  Congress 
information  of  the  state  of  the  Union,  and  recom- 
mend to  their  consideration  such  measures  as  he 
shall  judge  necessiiry  and  expedient;  he  may,  on  ex- 
traordinary occasions,  convene  both  houses,  or  ei- 
ther of  them ;  and  in  case  of  disagreement  between 
them,  with  respect  to  the  time  of  adjournment,  he 
may  adjourn  them  to  such  time  as  he  shall  think 
proper;  he  shall  receive  ambassadors  and  other 
public  ministers;  he  shall  take  care  that  the  laws 
oe  faithfully  executed,  and  shall  commission  all  the 
officers  of  the  United  States. 

Section  IV.    Impeachment  of  the  President. 

The  President,  Vice-President,  and  all  civil  officers 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  removed  from  office 
on  impeachment  for  and  conviction  of  treason,  bri- 
bery, or  other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors. 


ARTICLE  HL 
Section  I. 


Judicial  Dbpabtment. 
United  States  Courts, 


The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
vested  in  one  Supreme  Court,  and  in  such  inferior 
courts  as  Congress  may,  from  time  to  time,  ordain 
and  establish.    The  judges,  both  of  the  supreme  and 
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Inferior  courts,  sliall  hold  their  offices  daring  f^ood 
behavior;  and  sball^at  stated  times,  receive  for  their 
services  a  compeniMLtion,  which  sliall  not  be  dimin- 
ished  durinj^  their  continuance  in  ofQce. 

Section  II.    Juritdietion  of  the  United  Staie$ 
CourU. 

Clau»e  1.  The  Judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all 
cases  in  law  and  equity  arising  under  this  Constitu- 
tion, the  laws  of  tbe  United  States,  and  treaties 
made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under  their  author- 
ity ;  to  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other  pub- 
lic ministers,  and  consuls;  to  ail  cases  of  admiral- 
ty and  maritime  Jurisdiction ;  to  controversies  to 
which  tlie  United  States  shall  be  a  jMirty ;  to  contro- 
versies between  two  or  more  states ;  between  a  state 
and  citizens  of  another  sUite ;  between  citizens  of 
different  states;  between  citizens  of  tiie  same  state 
claiming  lands  under  grants  of  different  states ;  and 
between  a  state,  or  the  citizens  thereof,  and  foreign 
states,  citizens,  or  subjects.* 

Clawte  2.  In  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  oth- 
er public  ministers  and  consuls,  and  those  in  which 
a  state  sliall  be  party,  the  Supreme  Court  shall  have 
original  Jurisdiction.  In  all  the  other  cases  before 
mentioned,  the  Supreme  Court  simli  have  appellate 
Jurisdiction,  both  as  to  law  and  fact,  with  such  ex- 
ceptions, and  under  such  regulations,  as  the  Con- 
gress shall  malte. 

Claute  3.  The  trial  of  all  crimes,  except  in  cases 
of  impeachment,  shall  be  by  Jury,  and  such  trial 
shall  he  held  in  the  state  where  the  said  crimes 
shall  have  been  committed ;  but  when  not  commit- 
ted within  any  state,  the  trUl  shall  bo  at  such  place 
or  places  as  the  Congress  may  by  law  have  directed. 

Section  III.     Treason . 

Clawte  1.  Treason  against  the  United  States  shall 
consist  only  in  levying  war  against  them,  or  in  ad- 
hering to  their  enemies,  giving  them  aid  and  com- 
fort. No  person  shall  be  convicted  of  treason  un- 
less on  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses  to  the  same 
overt  act,  or  on  confession  In  open  court. 

Clwue  2.  Tiie  Congress  shall  have  power  to  de- 
clare the  punishment  of  treason ;  but  no  attainder 
of  treason  sliall  work  corruption  of  blood,  or  forfeit- 
ure, except  during  the  life  of  the  person  attainted. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

Section  I.     State  Records, 

Full  fklth  and  credit  shall  be  given  in  each  state 
to  the  public  acts,  records,  and  Judicial  proceedings 
of  every  other  state.  And  the  Congress  may,  by 
general  laws,  prescribe  the  manner  In  which  such 
acts,  records,  and  proceedings  shall  be  proved,  and 
the  effect  thereof. 

Section  II.     Pnvilegee  of  Citizens,  etc, 

Claiue  1.  The  citizens  of  each  state  shall  be  en- 
titled to  all  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in 
the  several  states. 

•  ClavM  2.  A  person  charged  in  any  state  with  trea- 
Bon,  felony,  or  other  crime,  who  shall  flee  from  jus- 
tice and  be  found  in  another  state,  shall,  on  demand 
of  the  executive  autliority  of  the  state  from  which 
he  fled,  be  delivered  up,  to  be  removed  to  the  state 
having  jurisdiction  of  the  crime. 

Claune  8.  No  person  held  to  ser\'ice  or  labor  in 
one  state,  under  the  laws  thereof,  escaping  into  an- 
other, shall,  in  consequence  of  any  law  or  regula- 
tion therein,  be  discharged  from  such  service  or  la- 
bor, but  shall  be  delivered  up  on  claim  of  the  party 
to  whom  such  service  or  labor  may  be  due. 

Section  III.     New  States  and  TetiHtoi-ies, 

Cla\ue  1.  New  states  may  be  admitted  by  the  Con- 
gress into  this  Union ;  bnt  no  new  state  shall  be 
formed  or  erected  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  oth- 


•  Altered  by  the  Eleventh  Amendment;  see  p.  1667. 


er  state ;  nor  any  state  l)e  formed  by  the  Junctioii 
of  two  or  more  states,  or  parts  of  states,  without  the 
consent  of  the  legislatures  of  the  states  concerned, 
as  well  as  of  the  Congress. 

Clatuie  3.  The  Coui^ress  shall  have  power  to  dis- 
pose of.  and  make  all  needful  mlea  and  regalatioDS 
respecting,  the  territory  or  other  property  belong- 
ing to  the  United  States;  and  nothing  in  this  Con- 
stitution shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prejudice  any 
claims  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  particular  state. 

Section  IV.     GMorantee  to  ike  States, 

Tlie  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every  state 
in  this  Union  a  republican  form  of  government,  and 
shall  protect  each  of  them  against  invasion ;  and, 
on  appliciition  of  the  Legislature,  or  of  the  execu- 
tive (when  tiie  Legislature  cannot  be  convened), 
against  domestic  violence. 

ARTICLE  y.    Power  of  Amendment. 

The  Congress,  whenever  two  thirds  of  t>oth  bouses 
shall  deem  it  necessary,  shall  propoae  amendments 
to  this  Constitution,  or,  on  the  application  of  the 
legislatures  of  two  thirds  of  the  several  states, 
shull  call  a  convention  for  proposing  amendments, 
which,  in  either  case,  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  * 
and  purposes,  as  part  of  this  Constitution,  when 
rati  fled  by  the  legislatures  of  three  fonrths  of  the 
several  states,  or  by  conventions  In  three  fourths 
thereof,  as  the  one  or  tlie  other  mode  of  ratification 
may  be  proposed  by  Congress;  provided  that  no 
amendment  which  may  be  made  prior  to  the  year 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight  shall  In  any 
manner  affect  the  flret  and  fourth  clauses  In  the 
ninth  section  of  the  flret  Article;  and  that  no  state, 
without  its  consent,  shall  be  deprived  of  its  equal 
snflfhige  in  the  Senate. 

ARTICLE  VI.    Public  Debt,  Supremacy  of 

THE  Constitution,  Oath  of  Office, 

Reugious  Test. 

Clause  1.  All  debts  contracted  and  engagements 
entered  into  before  the  adoption  of  this  Constitu- 
tion shall  be  as  valid  against  the  United  States  un- 
der this  Constitution  as  under  the  Confederation. 

Claust  2.  This  Constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  which  shall  be  made  in  pursuance 
thereof,  and  all  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be 
made,  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States, 
shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land ;  and  the  Judges 
in  every  state  shall  l>e  bound  thereby,  anything  in 
the  constitution  or  laws  of  any  state  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding. 

Ciaftse  3.  The  scnatore  and  representatives  before 
mentioned,  and  the  membere  of  the  several  state 
legislatures,  and  all  executive  and  Judicial  ofllcers, 
both  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  several  states, 
shall  be  bound  by  oath  or  affirmation  to  support 
this  Constitution;  but  no  religious  test  shall  ever 
be  required  as  a  aualification  to  any  office  or  public 
trust  under  the  United  States. 


ARTICLE  VII.    Ratification  of  the  Consti- 
tution. 

The  ratification  of  the  conventions  of  nine  states 
shall  be  sufficient  for  the  establishment  of  this  Con- 
stitution between  the  states  so  ratifying  the  same. 

Done  in  Convention,  by  the  unanimous  consent  of 
the  states  present,  the  seventeenth  day  of  Septem- 
ber, in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  eighty -seven,  and  of  the  Indepen- 
dence of  the  United  States  of  America  the  twelfth. 
In  witness  whereof,  we  have  hereunto  8ul>scrit>ed 
our  names. 

George  Washikotok, 
Pi'esident  and  Deputy  from  Virginia. 
New  Hampshire.— John  Laugdon,  Nicholas  Gil- 
man. 
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JfiMa(ieftii«0(te.<— Nathaniel  Qorham,  Ralits  King. 

ConnKUcuL — Wm.  Samuel  Johnson,  Roger  Sher- 
man. 

New  7orJb.~Alezander  Hamilton. 

New  JTersn^.— William  LivingBton,  William  Patei^ 
son,  David  Brearley,  Jonathan  Dayton. 

J^ntiyloania, — Benjamin  Franlclin,  Robert  Morris, 
Thomas  Fitzsimons,  James  Wilson,  Thomas  Mifflin, 
George  Clymer,  Jared  Ingersoll,  Gouyemenr  Mor- 
ris. 

Ddaware, — George  Read,  John  Diclcinson,  Jacob 
Broom,  Gunning  Bedford,  Jr.,  Richard  Bassctt 

Jfory2amt— James  McUenry,  Daniel  Carroll,  Dan- 
iel of  St.  Thomas  Jenifer. 

n^l^nia.— John  Blair,  James  Madison,  Jr. 

North  aaro^i^^a.— William  Blount,  Hugh  Wllllam- 
Bon,  Richard  Dobbs  Spaight. 

Smith  Carolina.— Zohxk  Rutledge,  Charles  Cotes- 
worth  Pincknev.  Pierce  Butler. 

Georgia.— 9im\Am  Few,  Abraham  Baldwin. 
Attest,  William  Jackson,  Secretary. 


AMENDHENTS  TO  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

AirriCLB  I.    Freedom  of  BeligioHf  etc. 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  estab- 
lishment of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise 
thereof;  or  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech,  or  of 
the  press ;  or  the  riffht  of  the  people  peaceably  to 
assemble,  and  to  petition  the  government  for  a  re- 
dress of  grievances. 

Article  II.    Bight  to  bear  Arms. 

A  well-regulated  militia  being  necessary  to  the 
security  of  a  free  state,  the  right  of  the  people  to 
keep  and  bear  arms  shall  not  be  Infringed. 

Article  ni.     Quartering  Soldiers  on  Citizens. 

No  soldier  shall,  in  time  of  peace,  be  quartered  in 
any  house  without  the  consent  of  the  owner;  nor 
in  time  of  war,  but  in  a  manner  to  be  prescribed  by 
law. 

Article  IV.    Search-warrants, 

The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  per- 
sons, houses,  papers,  and  effects  against  unreasona- 
ble searches  and  seizures  shall  not  be  violated ;  and 
no  warrants  shall  issue  but  upon  probable  cause, 
supported  by  oath  or  affirmation,  and  particularly 
describing  the  place  to  be  searched,  and  the  persons 
or  things  to  be  seized. 

Article  V.     Trial  for  Crimej  etc. 

No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital  or 
otherwise  infamous  crime,  unless  on  a  presentment 
or  indictment  of  a  grand  jury,  except  in  cases  aris- 
ing in  the  land  or  naval  forces,  or  in  the  militia  when 
in  active  service  in  time  of  war  or  public  danger; 
nor  shall  any  person  be  subject  for  the  same  offence 
to  be  twice  put  in  Jeopardy  of  life  or  limb ;  nor  shall 
be  compelled,  in  any  criminal  case,  to  be  a  witness 
against  himself;  nor  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or 
property  without  due  process  of  law ;  nor  shall  pri- 
vnte  property  be  taken  for  public  use  without  Just 
compensation. 

Article  VI.     Rights  of  Accused  Persons. 

In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused  shall  en- 
Joy  the  right  to  a  speedy  and  public  trial,  by  an  Im- 
partial jury  of  the  state  and  district  wherein  the 
crime  shall  have  been  committed,  which  district 
shall  have  been  previously  ascertained  bv  law,  and 
to  be  informed  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accu- 
sation ;  to  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses  against 
him ;  to  have  compulsory  process  for  obtaining  wit- 
nesses in  his  favor;  and  to  have  the  assistance  of 
counsel  for  his  defence. 


Article  VII.    Suits  at  Common  Law. 

In  suits  at  common  law,  where  the  value  in  con- 
troversy shall  exceed  twenty  dollars,  the  right  of 
trial  by  Jury  shall  be  preserved ;  and  no  fact  tried 
by  a  Jury  shall  be  otherwise  re-examined  in  any 
court  of  the  United  States  than  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  common  law. 

Article  VIU.    Bhceessive  Bail. 

Excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required,  nor  exces- 
sive flues  imposed,  nor  cruel  and  unusual  punish- 
ments inflicted. 

Article  IX.  * 

The  enumeration  in  the  Constitution  of  certain 
riehts  shall  not  be  construed  to  deny  or  disparage 
others  retained  by  the  people. 

Article  X. 

The  powers  not  granted  to  the  United  States  by 
l^e  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  states, 
are  reserved  to  the  states  respectively  or  to  the  peo- 
ple. 

Article  XI. 

The  Judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  not 
be  construed  to  extend  to  any  suit  in  law  or  equity 
commenced  or  prosecuted  against  one  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  by  citizens  of  another  state,  or  by  citizens 
or  subjects  of  any  foreign  state. 

Article  XII.    Mode  of  Choosing  the  Prssident  and 
Vice-President. 

Clause  1.  The  electors  shall  meet  in  their  rcspec* 
tive  states,  and  vote  by  ballot  for  President  and  Vice- 
President,  one  of  whom,  at  least,  shall  not  be  an  in- 
habitant of  the  same  state  with  themselves ;  they 
shall  name  In  tlieir  ballots  the  person  voted  for  as 
President,  and  In  distinct  ballots  the  person  voted 
for  as  Vice-President;  and  they  shall  make  distinct 
lists  of  all  persons  voted  for  as  President,  and  of  all 
'persons  voted  for  as  Vice-President,  and  of  the  num- 
ber of  votes  for  each,  which  list  they  shall  sign  and 
certify,  and  transmit,  sealed,  to  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  directed  to  the  President 
of  the  Senate;  the  President  of  the  Senate  shall,  in 
the  presence  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represent- 
atives, open  all  the  ceHlflcates,  and  the  votes  shall 
then  be  counted;  the  person  having  the  greatest 
number  of  votes  for  President  shall  be  the  Presi- 
dent, if  such  number  be  a  majority  of  the  whole 
number  of  electors  appointed;  and  if  no  person 
have  such  majority,  then  from  the  persons  having 
the  highest  numbers,  not  exceeding  three,  on  the 
list  of  those  voted  for  as  President,  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall  choose  immediately  by  ballot 
the  President.  But  in  choosing  the  President,  the 
votes  shall  be  taken  by  states,  the  representation 
from  each  state  having  one  vote ;  a  quorum  for  this 
purpose  shall  consist  of  a  member  or  members  from 
two  thirds  of  the  states,  and  a  minority  of  all  the 
states  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice.  And  if  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  not  choose  a  Presi- 
dent, whenever  the  right  of  choice  shall  davolve 
upon  them,  before  the  fourth  day  of  March  next  fol- 
lowing, then  the  Vice-President  shall  act  as  Presi- 
dent, as  in  the  case  of  death  or  other  constitutional 
disability  of  tlie  President. 

67a W 2.  The  person  having  the  greatest  number 
of  votes  as  Vice-President  shall  be  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent, if  such  number  be  a  majority  of  the  whole 
number  of  electors  appointed;  and  if  no  person 
have  a  majority,  then  from  the  two  highest  num- 
bers on  the  list  the  Senate  shall  choose  the  Vice- 
President;  a  quorum  for  the  purpose  shall  consist 
of  two  thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  senators,  and 
a  majority  of  the  whole  number  shall  be  necessary 
to  a  choice. 

Clatae  3.  But  no  person  constitntionally  ineligl- 
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ble  to  the  office  of  President  Bhall  be  eligible  to  that 
of  Vice-President  of  the  United  SUtet. 

Article  XHI. 

Clawe  I.  Neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  serri- 
tnde,  except  as  a  punishment  for  crime  whereof  the 
party  shall  hare  been  duly  convicted,  shall  exist 
within  the  United  States,  or  any  place  subject  to 
their  jurisdiction. 

C/aiMf  3.  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce 
this  article  by  appropriate  legislation. 

Articlk  XIV. 

Clauae  1.  %\\  persons  bom  or  naturalised  in  the 
United  States,  and  subject  to  tlie  jurisdiction  there- 
of, are  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  state 
wherein  they  reside.  No  state  shall  make  or  enforce 
any  law  which  shall  abridKe  the  privileges  or  immu- 
nities of  citizens  of  the  United  States ;  nor  shall  any 
state  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property, 
without  due  process  of  law,  nor  deny  to  any  person 
within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws. 

Clatiae  2.  Representatives  shall  be  apportioned 
among  the  several  states,  according  to  their  respec- 
tive numbers,  counting  the  whole  number  of  per- 
sons in  each  state,  excluding  Indians  not  taxed.  But 
when  the  right  to  vote  at  any  election  for  the  choice 
of  electors  for  President  and  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States,  representatives  in  Congress,  the  ex- 
ecntive  and  judicial  officers  of  a  state,  or  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature  thereof,  is  denied  to  any  of 
the  male  members  of  such  state,  being  twenty-one 
years  of  age  and  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  in 
any  way  abridged, except  for  participation  in  rebell- 
ion or  other  crime,  the  ba.«is  of  representation  tlicre- 
io  shall  be  reduced  in  the  proportion  which  the 


number  of  snch  male  citizens  shall  bear  to  the  whole 
number  of  male  citizens  twenty-one  yean  of  age  in 
snch  state. 

Clauae  8.  No  person  shall  be  a  senator  or  repre- 
sentative in  Congress,  or  elector  of  President  and 
Vice-President,  or  hold  any  office,  civil  or  military, 
under  the  United  States,  or  under  any  state,  who, 
having  previously  taken  an  oath,  as  a  member  of 
Congress,  or  as  an  officer  of  the  United  States,  or  as 
a  member  of  any  State  Legislature,  or  as  an  execu- 
tive or  judicial  officer  of  any  state,  to  support  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  shall  have  en- 
gaged in  insurrection  or  rebellion  against  the  same, 
or  given  aid  or  comfort  to  the  enemies  thereof  Bat 
Congress  may,  by  a  vote  of  two  thirds  of  each  house, 
remove  such  disability. 

Clawie  4.  The  validity  of  the  public  debt  of  the 
United  States,  authorized  by  law,  including  debts 
incurred  for  payment  of  pensions  and  bounties  for 
services  in  suppressing  Insurrection  or  rel>elUon. 
shall  not  be  questioned.  But  neither  the  United 
States  nor  any  state  shall  assume  or  pay  any  debt 
or  obliiration  incurred  in  aid  of  insurrection  or  re- 
beliion^against  the  United  States,  or  any  claim  for 
the  loss  or  emancipation  of  any  slave;  but  all  such 
debts,  obligations,  and  claims  shall  be  held  illegal 
and  void. 

Claque  5.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  en- 
force by  appropriate  legislation  the  provisions  of 
Id 


this  article. 


Articlk  XV. 


ClavM  1.  The  right  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by 
the  United  States  or  any  state  on  account  of  race, 
color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude. 

Clause  1  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  en- 
force by  appropriate  legislation  the  provisions  of 
this  article. 
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Adams,  John,  biography  of,  7;  Cabinet  Ministers  of,  10;  Cap. 
tain  Preston  employs,  in  his  defence.  145  ;  coldly  received 
in  England,  946 ;  comments  of.  on  Washington's  military 
movements,  304 ;  opinion  of  Continental  Congress  given  by, 
1266  ;  prophecy  of,  10;  remarks  of,  on  Washington,  714. 

Adams.  John  Quincy,  biography  of,7;  cabinet  ministers  of^lO; 
election  of,  to  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States,  10. 

Adams,  Samnel,  biography  of,  8  ;  inflexible  integrity  of,  9  ; 
overawes  Hutchinson,  10;  remarks  of,  on  disunion,  898;  re- 
ply of,  to  General  Gage,  0. 

Adams's  (John)  Scheme  of  Government  promulgated,  11. 

Addressers  of  Hutchinson  (1774),  and  their  fate,  11. 

Addresses  and  remonstrances  sent  to  the  king  (torn  America 
(1768),  IL 

Addresses  of  the  people  of  New  Netherland  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Holland  (1643),  IL 

Adet,  Pierro  Augustus,  biography  of.  12 ;  presents  the  trl- 
oolored  flag  of  France  to  Congress,  12. 

Adet's  final  appeal  to  the  Americans,  and  charges  of.  12. 

Admiral  of  New  England  (1623),  and  acts  of,  12. 

Advertising  in  the  United  States,  enormous  sums  paid  for,  12. 

Africa,  interior  of,  explored  by  Stanley,  1336. 

African  Labor-supply  Association,  12. 

Afiriuan  slave-trade  in  New  England,  12:  bill  for  reopening 
the,  vetoed  by  Jeflbrson  Davis  (1861),  886. 

Agamenticus,  city  of,  in  Maine,  12. 

Agassiz,  Louis  John  Rudolph,  biography  of,  18. 

Agnew.  James,  biography  of,  13. 

Agricultural  colleges,  origin  of,  and  method  of  the  establish- 
ment of,  13. 

Agricultural  implements  manufactured  in  the  United  States,  13. 

Agricultural  societies.  13;  first  fairs  of,  number  of  in  1876. 14. 

Agriculture  and  manuftoturee  in  the  United  States,  value  and 
comparison  of,  14. 

Aid  from  France  (1777),  nature  of,  14. 

Aitken,  Robert,  biography  of,  14;  first  American  printer  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  in  English,  14. 

Alx-la-Chapelle,  Treaty  of  (1748),  14. 

AlabauMy  history  of  the  career  and  destruction  of  the,  IS. 

Alabama,  history  of  the  Stato  of,  14;  Ordinance  of  Siecesslon 
of,  15 ;  preparing  for  revolt,  16. 

Alarpon.  Francisco,  16. 

Alarm  at  New  York  caused  by  a  French  fleet  (1775),  74:  again 
In  1778, 16. 

Alarm  in  New  England  (1774),  and  uprising  of  the  people,  16; 
eflbct  of,  16. 

Alarming  order  flrom  the  War  Department  (1814),  16;  effect  of 
the,  16.  / 


Alaska,  history  of.  17. 

Albany,  account  of  Four  Colonial  Conventions  at,  17, 18. 

Albany,  Franklin's  plan  of  union  adopted  by  a  convention  at 
(1764),  18. 

Albany  Regency,  history  of  the,  18w 

Albemarle  (Ram),  destruction  of  the  (1864),  18. 

Albemarle  Sound,  naval  battle  in,  la 

AJcott,  Amos  Bronson,  biography  of,  19. 

Alcott  House,  name  of  a  school  near  London,  19. 

Alden,  James,  biography  of,  la 

Aldrich,  Thomas  Bailey,  biography  of,  19. 

Alexander  and  Philip,  sachems  In  Rhode  Island,  19. 

Alexander,  Archibald,  biography  of,  19. 

Alexander,  Barton  Stone,  biography  of,  19. 

Alexander,  James,  biography  of,  19. 

Alexander,  Sir  William,  biography  of,  20;  New  Brunswick  and 
Nova  Scotia  granted  to,  20. 

Alexander  VI.,  Pope,  biography  of,  21;  presents  answer  to  the 
King  of  Spain,  1117. 

Alexander,William  (Ix>rd  Stirling),  biography  of,  20. 

Alexandria,  Va..  death  of  Ellsworth  at,  1462;  plundered  by  the 
British  (1814),  21 ;  taken  possession  of  by  national  troops 
(1861),  1462. 

Algiera,  danger  of  Mr.  Lear  at,  22  ;  Decatur's  visit  to,  22  ; 
tribute  to,  paid  by  the  United  States,  21. 

Algonquins,  treaty  of  the,  22;  tribal  divisions  of  the,  22. 

Alien  and  Sedition  Laws,  history  of  the,  23. 

Alison,  Francis,  biography  of,  28. 

Allatoona  Pass  and  Marietta,  events  between  (1864),  23 ;  bat- 
tle at.  24. 

Allen,  Ethan,  biography  of,  24;  a  fh>e-thinker,  622;  at  Ticon- 
deroga,  525;  capture  and  imprisonment  of,  25. 

Allen,  Henry  Wutkins,  biography  of,  26. 

Allen,  Ira,  biography  of,  26. 

Allen,  Robert,  biography  of,  26. 

Allen,  William,  biography  of,  25. 

Allen,  William  Henry,  b'.ography  of;  25. 

Allibone.  Samuel  Austin,  biography  of,  26. 

Allied  armies,  the  (1781),  26;  Clinton  deceived  concerning  the, 
26;  junction  of,  on  the  Hudson,  26;  march  of,  lo  Virginia, 
27 ;  rendezvous  of,  27. 

Allied  forces,  position  of,  at  the  beginning  of  1782,  27. 

Allies,  justice  to,  27 ;  their  granu  of  land  to  refugees,  27 ;  pen- 
sion to  De  Grasse's  daught«re,  27 ;  back  pajr  to  Lafayette,  27. 

Allston.  Washington,  biography  of,  27. 

Almagro,  Diego  de,  biographv  of,  27. 

Aisop,  Richard,  biography  of,  28. 

Alvarado,  Pedro  de,  biography  of;  2& 

Alvarez.  Juan,  biography  of,  '28. 

Ambassador  to  Great  Britain,  the  first  American,  488. 

Ambrister  and  Arbuthnot,  126& 

Amelia  Island  and  Galveston,  events  at,  28. 

America  and  Ireland  (1775),  28.  | 

America,  area  and  population  of.  In  1870, 29;  discoverers  of, 
29 ;  origin  of  the  name  of,  30. 

American  Academy  of  Fine  Arts, 73. 

American  ambassador  at  the  French  court,  the  first,  3L 

American  antiquities,  31. 

American  Anti -slavery  Society.  62. 

American  army  driven  out  of  Canada  (1776),  200. 

Ameriran  Association,  the,  adopted  by  Congress  (1774),  31. 

American  Bible  Union,  the.  125. 

American  camp  at  Cambridge,  31;  appearance  of  soldiers  and 
dwellings  at,  31;  social  features  of  the,  31;  Washington  at 
the  (1776),  3L 

American  capital  (1816),  31 

American  civil  list  (1764),  action  of  colonial  govemore  con- 
cerning, 32. 

American  conditions  for  peace  (1782)  given  by  Franklin,  ac- 
tion on,  33. 

American  flng,  first  British  assault  upon  the  (1798),  33. 

American  fleet  on  I^ko  Erie  (1813),  33;  building  of,  at  Erie. 
33;  names  of  vessels  of,  34. 

American  forces  on  Niagara  frontier  (1814),  disposition  of 
200. 

American  fort  on  the  Mississippi  (1780),  the  flret,  34. 

American  forts  (1812).  34. 

American  influence  in  Great  Britain  (1770).  84. 

American  literature,  foundation  and  character  of,  35. 

American  loyalists,  history  of  fbe,  35;  ex|)atrlation  and  desti- 
nation of  the,  36 ;  treatment  of  tbo,  3& 
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American  lutvigBlloti  acta  (1816-18),  36l 

American  or  Know-nothing  party.  Ml 

'*  American  Perry,*'  a  popular  aung,  lOdX 

American  petitiona  n^ected  (1769).  M;  efltet  pf;  86L 

American  priaoners  in  England  (1778),  37. 

American  privateers  in  Spanish  porta  (1778),  37. 

American  property,  seizure  of,  in  Europe  (1810),  37. 

American  Bociety  for  the  Promotion  of  National  Union,  87;  its 
motives  and  political  associations,  37. 

American  squadrons  in  the  West  Indies  (1798),  37. 

American  system,  the,  38. 

Americana,  divided  in  opinion  (1774),  367;  excluded  ftom  New 
Orleans,  38. 

Americua  Vespuclua,  biography  of,  38;  voyage  of,  to  Braxll, 
39. 

Ames,  Adelbert,  biography  of,  39. 

Ames,  Fisher,  biography  of,  39. 

Amherst,  Sir  Jeffrey,  and  Pontiac,  39;  before  Montreal,  196: 
biography  oC  39;  govemorof  island  of  Uuemsey,  39;  in  chief 
command  at  capture  of  LouiHburg,  bl2;  on  Lake  Champlain, 
1397. 

Amldaa,  Philip,  btogmphy  of,  39;  expedition  of  to  Newfound- 
land, 40;  glowing  account  of  the  country  given  by,  40;  on 
the  North  Carolina  coast,  40. 

Amnesty,  proclamation  of  (1863),  891. 

Amncsiy  and  pardon,  proclamations  of,  by  President  Johnson 
(186H),  40;  by  President  Lincoln,  891. 

Amphibious  engagemeot  on  the  James  River  (1864),  40. 

Amphibious  warfare  of  the  British  on  the  American  coasts 
(1H13),  4a 

Ancestors  of  the  Pilgrims,  41 ;  condition  and  character  of,  In 
England,  41. 

Anderson,  Alexander,  biography  of.  41;  the  first  engraver  on 
wood  in  the  United  Slates,  4L 

Anderson.  General  (Conffderaie),  leads  at  the  opening  of  the 
battle  at  Chaucellorsville,  'J^n. 

Anderson,  Mi^or?  &nd  tiovemor  Pickens,  41. 

Anderson,  Mrs.,  reinforces  Fort  Sumior,  &aL 

Anderson,  Richard  H.,  biography  of,  44. 

Anderson,  Robert,  and  Star  of  the  Wrst,  1337;  biography  of. 
44;  compelled  to  assume  grave  reeponnibiliticMi.  4*2;  gn>oiing8 
to,  43;  honors  to,  465;  in  command  in  CharicMton  harix>r, 
43;  in  Fort  Sumter,  4*i;  leaves  Fort  Moultrie.  4'i;  rontrained 
fjrom  action,  44;  treated  as  a  public  enemy,  43;  vigilance  of, 
how  rewarded,  43. 

Andersonville,  and  other  Confederate  prisons,  44;  number  of 
prisoners  at.  46;  treatment  of  prisoners  at,  44 

Andrtf,  Mi^or  John,  author  of  "  The  Cow  Cbaco.''  338;  biogra- 
phy of,  46;  chief  manager  of  the  Misrhianza  (177H),  896;  ex- 
ecuted as  a  spy  and  honored  by  his  king,  46;  fate  of,  con- 
sidered, 46. 

Andrew,  John  Albion,  biography  of,  47;  patriotic  efforts  of, 
47. 

Andrews,  George  I*,  biography  of,  47. 

Andros.  Sir  Edmund,  and  Carteret,  and  the  Friends  in  New 
Jersey,  208;  biography  of.  47;  driven  from  New  KnKlnnd  and 
appointed  governor  of  Virginia,  48;  fortmdo  all  priniiug  in 
New  England,  48;  reception  of,  in  New  York,  47. 

Anglican  Church,  established  in  Maryland,  48;  establishment 
abolished  in  Virginia.  48. 

Annapolis  (Maryland),  became  the  capital,  48;  Congress  at.  in 
1766,  48;  destruction  of  tea  at,  48;  settled,  48;  United  States 
Naval  Academy  at,  48;  various  names  of,  48. 

Ann^,  Queen,  biography  of,  49;  a  slave-trader,  49. 

Annexation,  of  Plymouth  to  MasKarhuRelts  Bay.  49;  of  Texas 
(1846), 49;  of  Virginia  to  the  "Confederate  Slates,"  49. 

Anson,  Admiral,  in  the  Pacific,  1329. 

Anthon,  Charles,  biography  of,  60. 

Atili-blockodo  proclamation  (1814),  60. 

Antleiam  Creek,  battle  of,  62;  commanders  engaged  in,  62. 

Anti-masonic  convention  (1832),  61. 

Anti-masonic  party,  account  of  the  formation  of  the,  61;  so- 
cial and  political  as|iect8  of  the,  61. 

Antique  figures,  sensitiveness  concerning  the  exhibition  of,  fn 
Pbiladolphia,  73. 

Anti  rentism  in  New  York,  social  and  political  aspects  of,  61. 

Anti-slavery  champions,  early,  in  Massachusetts,  52. 

Anil  slavery  pa|>er  printed  by  Birney  in  Ohio  (1834),  131. 

Anti-shivery  resolutions,  Orst,  in  Congress,  62. 

Anil  slavery  Bociotles,  62. 

Anti-slavery  Society  of  Massachusetta  broken  up  by  a  mob 

(1861),  HUo. 
Aparhes,  history  of  the,  Si. 
Apollo  room,  342. 

Apostle  of  the  Indians,  64;  labors  of  the,  64. 
Ap]ml;ichian  Indians,  expedition  against,  1323. 
Appcitls,  from  colonial  courts,  64;  to  the  states  during  the  Con- 

federation  (17M2-W9),  54. 
Appleiun.  M:iJor,  commands    New   England  troope   in  the 

"Swamp  Fight"  (1676),  137. 
Applolon.  Nathaniel,  on  slavery,  62. 
Appling.  M^or,  in  battle  of  Slony  Creek,  1247. 
Appomattox  Court-house,  surrender  of  I.ee  at,  64. 
Apportionment  of  represeniativos,  the  first,  66. 
Aqueduct,  the  Croton.  construction  of,  66. 
Aquia  Creek,  engagement  at.  56. 
Arai)ahoe8,  history  of  the,  66. 


Arbitrary  meMarea  towards  the  colonies  (1766),  M. 

Arbuihnot,  Marriott,  and  Ambriater,  1^168 ;  at  the  skse  of 
Charleston,  1288;  blocraphy  of,  66. 

Archdale,  John,  biography  of,  6tf ;  even  oonrae  of;  fn  America, 
67. 

Architecture  In  the  United  SUtes,  73. 

Arctic  discovery,  crowning  event  of.  68;  general  aoooant  oC, 
67 ;  principal  persons  engaged  in,  and  efforts  of  governments 
and  individuals  in,  67. 

Argall,  Samuel,  attack  of,  on  the  Frendt  fn  Acadis,68;  biog- 
raphy of,  68;  conduct  of,  in  Virginia,  68;  deputy  governor 
of  Virgmia,68;  Powhatan  and,  1128. 

Argui,  exploita  and  capture  of  the,  68. 

Arista,  Mariano,  biography  of;  69;  capinred  at  the  battle  of 
Reaaca  de  la  Palma,  I'iOU. 

Arizona,  ordinanoe  of  secession  of  (18611. 886. 

Arizona  and  California,  ancient  Innabitants  and  Spanish  set- 
tlements in,  and  organization  of,  60;  Jesuit  miaaioos  in,  60; 
legend  of,  69;  territories  of,  60. 

Ark  and  Dove  convey  emigrants  to  Maryland,  194. 

Arkansas,  a  fVee-state  government  organized  in  (1864).  891; 
discovery  and  exploration  of,  60;  history  of,  as  a  territory 
and  state,  60;  insurgenu  in,  and  reorganisation  of  the  siate, 
60;  secession  ordinance  of,  60. 

Arkaruoi,  Confederate  *'ram,"  In  the  Mississippi  (1802),  61, 

HH7. 

Arkanaas  Post,  capture  of,  60. 

Armada,  Spanish,  defeat  of  the,  428. 

Armand,  Charlee  Tufin,  Marquis  de  la  Hmuuie,  biography  of; 
61 ;  in  battle  at  Sanders's  Creek,  1246l 

Armed  neutrality  (17H0),  history  of  the,  61. 

Arming  Indians  and  Negroes  (1776),  6*i. 

Armistead,  George,blography  of, 62;  defends  Fort  McHenry.61 

Armistice,  between  the  Americans  and  British  (1783),  62;  ef- 
fect of,  63;  in  1812.63;  rejection  of,  63;  signed  by  General 
Dearborn  (IMli).  1174. 

Arms,  and  military  stores,  exportation  fhmi  Great  Britain  pro- 
hibited (1774),  63;  for  the  national  troopa.  aupply  of  (18rU). 
63 ;  seizure  of,  by  the  Americans,  63 ;  transferred  to  Southern 
arsenals  (1860).  499. 

Armstrong.  John,  biography  of;  63;  Secrstary  of  War  (1814), 
63;  Wilkinson  and,  714. 

Army,  at  Galveston,  28;  new,  authorised  in  1808,  ^ipropria- 
tions  for,  64. 

Army  of  Liberation  fn  Missonri,  Pillow  in  oommand  of  the, 
64. 

Army  of  Occupation,  In  Texas,  66. 

Army  of  the  James,  on  the  Appomattox,  66;  movemeots  of 
the,  66. 

Army  of  the  North,  operattona  of  the  (1813).  65l 

Army  of  the  Potomac  created  (1861).  67;  movements  of  the 
(lti63).  66;  on  the  Peninsula  (1862),  66;  reorganization  and 
march  of.  66. 

Army  of  the  United  SUtee,  during  the  Civil  War.  67;  organi- 
zation and  character  of,  67 ;  strength  of  the,  since  the  war, 
67. 

Army  of  Virginia,  organised  (1862),  68;  position  oC  6a 

Army,  the,  condition  oC  on  the  accession  of  President  Lincoln 
(1H6I),(W. 

Army  changes  at  Atlanta  (1864).  63. 

Army  otDcers  in  the  War  of  1812-16,  64. 

Arnold,  Benedict,  and  Spencer  sent  to  defend  Rhode  Island 
(1776),  990;  at  Quebec  (1776),  1170;  at  Sillery,  1172;  at  Ti- 
conderoga.  622 ;  biography  of.  68 ;  commands  in  nair'al  battle 
on  Lake  Champlain,  956 ;  goes  to  the  relief  of  Fort  Schuyler. 
619;  his  attempt  at  corruption.  70 ;  in  battles  on  Bemis's 
Heights,  117:  in  Virginia  and  New  London, 68.  69;  leads  a 
force  through  the  wilderness  to  Quebec.  70, 200;  narrow  es- 
cape of,  36U;  succeeds  Montgomery  in  command  before  Que- 
bec (1776),  117L 

Arnold,  Rirhard,  biography  oC  69. 

Arnold.  Samuel  Greene,  biography  of,  70;  commands  battery 
in  the  battle  of  Bull's  Run,  174. 

Arsenal  at  St.  Louis,  arms  removed  fh>m,  71 ;  attempted  seiz- 
ure of,  70. 

Arsenals  and  armories,  construction  of,  authorized  (1808).  64. 

Artuies  of  Confederation,  ratification  of  the,  72;  aigningoftbs, 
72;  synopsis  of  the,  71. 

Artillery,  the  ancient  and  honorable,  of  Boston,  72. 

Arts,  fine,  introduction  of  the,  into  America,  72, 73. 

Asboth,  Alexander  Sandor,  biography  of,  73;  in  battle  of  PSa 
Kidge,  lOOa 

Asbury.  Francis,  blq^phy  of,  73^ 

Asgill,  Sir  Charles,  biography  o^  74 

Ashburton  treaty,  the,  1014. 

Ashby,  Turner,  biography  of,  74. 

Ashe.  John,  biography  of,  74. 

Ashmun,  Jebudi,  biography  of,  74. 

Asia,  the,  at  New  York,  74;  conflict  of,  with  Sons  of  Liberty, 
74. 

Aspirations  for  political  Independence,  first  ^ipearanoe  o^  In 
America,  74, 

Asquith's  riflemen  at  battle  of  North  Point,  lOlS. 

Assassination  of  President  Lincoln,  74 

Assay  Dflipo  established.  266. 

Assiniboins,  history  of  the,  76. 

Assistants,  court  of,  7&  , 
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AaBociated  LoyalfBta,  fomuUion  of  Board  of;  76;  ot^to  and 

reodesvous  oi;  15. 
Astor,  John  Jacob,  biography  of,  75. 
Astor  Library,  founding  and  deacriptlon  of,  76. 
Atahualpa,lnca  of  Feru,  tf7'i;  mardered  by  Pizarro,  678. 
Atatarho,  first  president  of  the  Iroquois  Confederacy,  694. 
Atchison,  David  R.,  conduct  of.  in  Kansas,  734. 
Athabasou,  history  of  the,  76. 
Atkinson,  General,  in  Blaclc  Hawk  War,  131. 
Atlanta,  destruction  of,  by  Sherman,  78;  evacuation  of  (1864), 

76;  siege  and  capture  of,  76;  to  the  sea,  iihermau's  march 

flrom,  77. 
Atlantic  telegraph,  history  of  the,  79. 
At  Lee,  Samuel  John,  biography  of,  60. 
Atlixco,  battle  at  (1847),  80. 
Attakappas,  history  of  the,  80. 
Attiwandaronk  Indians,  history  of  the,  80. 
Audubon,  John  James,  biography  of,  80;  his  works,  80,  81. 
Auger,  Christopher  Colon,  at  Port  Hudson  (1863),  1119, 1120; 

biography  o^  81;  in  biitUe  at  Cedar  Mounta  n  (1862),  215. 
Auger's  (General)  plan  for  defending  army  trains  (1864),  898. 
Augusta,  siege  and  capture  of  (1781),  81. 
*' Aurora,"  a  book  of  poems  by  Sir  William  Alexander,  20. 
Aury,  Louis,  leader  of  pirates  at  Galveston,  2a 
Austin,  Moms,  and  ^o  Mexican  government,  81. 
Austin,  Stephen  F.,  biography  of,  81;  founder  of  Texas,  81. 
Authority  of  Parliament  to  tax  the  Americans  denied,  8L 
Auttoee,  battle  of,  81. 

Autumn  elections  in  1863,  significance  of  the,  82. 
Averasborough,  battle  of,  82. 
Averill,  William  W.,  biography  of,  82;  pursues  Confederate 

raiders,  853;  raids  of,  in  Western  Virginia,  83. 
Avery,  Waightstill.  biography  of,  83. 
Ayre8,Romeyn  B.,  at  Hatcher's  Run  (1866),  626;  biography 

0^83. 
Ayres's  battery  at  Blackburn's  Ford  (1861),  132. 
Aztec  art,  remains  of,  in  Mexico,  SL 


BABurrr,  Tbaac.  biography  of,  84. 

Bache,  Alexander  Dallas,  biography  of,  84. 

Backus,  (}ol(»ieL  in  command  of  troops  at  Sackett's  Harbor, 
1237. 

Backwoodsmen  of  the  Carolinas,  gathering  of  the,  84. 

Bacun,  Nathaniel,  biography  of,  84;  destroys  Jamestown.  87; 
engages  in  rebellion  in  Virginia,  84;  seizes  wives  of  royal- 
ists as  hostages,  86.  ^ 

Bacon's  rebellion,  history  of,  84. 

Bad  Axe  River,  conflict  at  the,  131. 

Badeau,  Adam,  biography  of,  87. 

Badge  designations  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  87. 

Badge  of  military  merit,  87. 

Badger  State,  the,  87. 

Baffin,  William,  biography  of,  87. 

Bahama  Islands,  history  of  the,  87. 

Bailey,  Guilford  Dudley,  biography  of,  87. 

Bailey,  Joseph,  and  Porter's  gunboats  on  the  Red  River,  88, 
1189;  fate  of,  88. 

Bailey,  Theodoras,  biography  of,  88;  leads  the  attack  on  Fort 
St.  Philip  on  the  Mississippi,  953. 

Bainbridge,  William,  biography  of,  88;  deceives  French  of- 
ficers, 1203;  Dey  of  Algiera  and  the  sultan  at  Constantino- 
ple, and,  389. 

Baird,  Absalom,  at  battle  of  Missionaries  Ridge,  897;  biogra- 
phy of,  89;  in  battle  of  Chickamauga,  241. 

Baker,  Edward  Dickinson,  biography  of,  90;  killed  at  Ball's 
Bluff;  90,  9L 

Baker,  Remember,  at  Ticonderoga,  90;  biography  of,  90. 

Balboa  (see  NuAex),  90. 

Balcarras  (Earl),  Alexander  Lindsay,  biography  of,  90. 

Balch,  George  B.,  biography  of,  90. 

Balfour,  Kisbet,  a  British  officer,  biography  of,  90. 

Balloons  in  war,  90;  despatches  sent  fh>m,  to  the  President, 
90,91. 

Ballou,  Hosea,  biography  of,  91. 

Ball's  BluO;  battle  at  (1861),  91. 

Baltimore,  ac^ournment  of  Congress  to  (1776),  91:  conduct  of 
police  in,  in  1861, 96, 97;  excited  by  the  adoption  of  the  Vir- 
ginia ordinance  of  secession  (1861),  93;  General  Kenly  made 
chief  of  police  in,  97;  in  possession  of  national  troops,  94; 
origin  of  the  city  ofl  96;  patriotic  movements  in  (1774).  96. 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railway,  threats  against,  by  Virginians, 
93. 

Baltimore  clippera,  the,  1149. 

Baltimore  convention,  Democratic  (1860),  proceedings  of,  92. 

Baltimore  deputations  in  Washington  (1861),  92  ;  President 
Lincoln's  reply  to,  93. 

Baltimore,  Lord,  reproved  by  the  king  tor  driving  Claybome 
fh)m  Kent  Island,  257 ;  the  last,  in  a  debtor's  prison,  9& 

Baltimore,  Lords,  sketches. of  the,  95. 

B<Utimort,lhe,  outrage  upon,  33. 

Bancroft,  Edward,  biography  of,  97. 

Bancroft,  George,  biography  of,  97. 

Banishment  of  Quakera  by  the  Continental  Congresa  (1777),  9a 

Bank  In  Pennsylvania,  flret,  98. 

Bank  of  North  America,  established  In  1781, 9a 


Bank  of  the  United  States  (see  United  Statet  Bank),  9S, 

Banking  in  the  United  States,  98, 99. 

Banking  schemes  in  Massachusetts  in  colonial  dajrs,  99. 

Banks,  Nathaniel  Prentiss,  at  Sabine  Croes-roads,  1236;  at- 
tempt to  assassinate,  in  New  Orleans  (1863),  890;  biography 
of,  99;  commands  Red  River  expedition,  1188;  dealings  with 
the  police  organization  in  Baltmiore  (1661),  96;  expedition 
of;  sails  fh)m  New  York  for  New  Orleans  (1862),  889;  in  bat- 
tle at  Cedar  Mountain,  215;  succeeds  General  Butler  in  New 
Orleans  (1862),  889. 

Banks  suspend  specie  payments  (1861),  886. 

Banneker,  Beldam  in,  a  noted  mathematician,  100;  biography 
of,  100;  makes  an  almanac,  lOO. 

Banquets  to  naval  heroes,  lUU. 

Baptist  Church,  the  flret  in  America,  how  established,  100. 

Baptists  in  the  United  States,  lUU;  their  championship  of 
"  soul-liberty,"  loa  — '        »  f  f 

Barbarian  monarch  (Massasoit),  reception  at  the  court  of  a, 
lOL  ^ 

Barbary  powers,  humbling  of  the  (1815),  lOL 

Barber,  Francis,  biography  of.  10^. 

Barclay,  Clement  C,  warns  the  government  of  danger,  691. 

Barclay,  Robert,  a  proprietor  of  East  Jersey,  102;  biography 

Baixi,  John,  biography  of,  102. 

Bard,  Samuel,  biography  of,  102. 

Bardstown  (I^y.),  trains  destroyed  by  Confederates  near  a362). 
88a 

Barents,  William,  searches  of.  in  polar  seas,  1014. 

Barker,  Jacob,  biography  of,  102. 

Barlow,  Francis  Channing,  biography  of,  102;  in  battle  at  Cool 
Arbor,  325. 

Barlow,  Joel,  biography  of,  loa 

Barlow's  Journey  to  Wilna,  103. 

Barnard,  Henry,  biography  of,  109;  firat  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  103. 

Barnard,  John  Gross,  biography  of,  104. 

Barnburners,  origin  of  name  of,  104;  political  party,  104. 

Barnes,  Albert,  biography  of.  104 

Barnes,  James,  biography  of,  104;  in  battle  at  Savage's  Sta- 
tion, 1251. 

Barney,  Joshua,  biography  of,  104;  in  battle  of  Bladensburg, 

Barney's  flotilla,  destruction  of,  by  himself,  133. 

Baronets  of  Nova  Scotia  (see  Sir  WiUiam  Alexander),  20. 

Barr^,  Colonel  Isaac,  biography  of,  105. 

Barr£  (M.  de  la),  expedition  of,  against  the  Five  Nations  (1684), 
105. 

Barrett.  Colonel  T.  H.,  fought  the  last  battle  of  the  Civil  War, 
767. 

Barrett,  James,  in  command  at  Concord  (1775),  785. 

Barron,  James,  biography  of,  106. 

Barron,  Samuel,  biography  of,  106 ;  in  the  Mediterranean, 
1419. 

Barry,  John,  biography  of.  lOa 

Bartlett,  John  Russell,  aids  John  Carter  Brown  in  the  collec- 
tion of  rare  books,  166;  biography  of.  107. 

Bartlett,  Josiah,  biography  of,  107 ;  signer  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  107. 

Bartlett^illiam  Francis,  biography  of,  lOa 

Barton,  Willian),  biography  of,  1U8;  captures  General  Prescolt, 

loa 

Bertram,  William,  biography  of,  108;  naturalist,  lOa 
Bastidas,  Roderigo  de,  discovered  the  coast  of  South  America 

in  1502,  loa 
Baton  Rouge,  battle  at,  lOa 
*'  Battle  of  the  Kegs."  a  poem,  108, 109. 
Battles,  important,  109-111. 
Baume,  a  German  colonel,  in  the  battle  on  Bemis's  Heights, 

121. 
Baxter,  Ck>lonel,  at  Fort  Woshington  (1776),  523. 
Bay  State,  origin  of  name  of,  112. 
Bayard,  George  D.,  biography  of.  111. 
Bayardj  James  Ash  ton,  biography  of.  lU. 
Bayard,  Nicholas,  colonel  of  New  York  militia,  780;  in  prison, 

781 ;  opposes  Leisler,  781. 
Baylis's  Creek,  battle  at  (1864),  111. 
Baylor,  George,  biography  of,  112. 
Baylor's  regiment  surprised  (1778),  112. 
Bayonne  Decree,  the,  112. 
Bayou  (;oteau  (La.),  battle  at  (1863),  891. 
Bayou  de  Cachi  (Ark.),  battle  at  (1862),  887. 
Bayous  in  the  Yazoo  River,  112. 
Beanes,  Dr.,  and  the  *' Star-spangled  Banner,"  188a 
Beasley,  Major,  at  Fort  Mims,  518. 
Beatty,  Captain,  killed  at  Hobkirk's  Hill  (1781),  689. 
Beatty,  Henry,  in  command  of  militia  on  Cnney  Island  (1818), 

Beatty,  John,  biography  of,  112. 

Beauhamais,  Charles,  Marquis  de,  builds  the  fortress  at  Crown 
Point  (1745),  111 

Beaumarchais,  Pierre  Augustin  Caron  de,  asslsto  the  Ameri- 
cans  with  supplies  fW)m  France.  112:  biography  of,  112. 

Beaumont,  William,  biography  of  (see  St  Martin,  Alexis),  lia 

Beauregard,  Peter  Gustavas  Toutant,  at  Corinth,  328:  biogra- 
phy of,  113;  commands  Confederates  in  battle  of  Shiloh, 
1285;  in  batUe  at  Bull's  Ran,  173-175;  in  command  in  the 
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CaroliDas,  206;  proclAmation  o^  at  MaDaasas,  US;  aent  lo 
confroul  Sherman  m  (ieurgia,  TIL 

Beaver  Itatins,  aflair  at  the.  1  VS. 

Beck,  Tboodoric  Koineya.  biography  of,  114. 

BeUel,  Timothy,  at  St.  Johu  (1775).  I'i41 ;  biography  oC;  114. 

Beecber,  Ueury  Ward,  biography  o(,  114. 

Bebring,  VituH.  biography  of,  115. 

Belcher  and  the  General  Court  of  Maaeachuaetta,  116l 

Belcher,  Jonathan,  biography  of,  115. 

Belknap,  Jeremy,  biography  of,  115. 

Bell  and  BreikinhUge.  oindidatea  for  the  presidency  of  th« 
United  Stales,  115;  political  coorae  of  each,  116. 

Bell.  Hcar-iidrainil  Charien  H..  biography  of,  116. 

Bell,  Rear  admiral  Henry  H.,  took  an  active  part  in  naval  bat- 
tlefl  below  New  Orleans  (186'i).  »54. 

Belligerent  act«  towards  France,  116. 

Belluigor,  Colonel,  in  command  of  militia  at  Sackett'a  Harbor, 
l'i3ti. 

Bellingham.  Richard,  biography  of,  11& 

Belloniont  (Hichard  Cooto),  Karl  of.  biography  of,  11& 

Bellows,  Henry  Whitney,  biography  of,  116. 

Bells  contribu*.ed  for  the  Coolcderate  cauae,  seized  by  OcnenU 
Butler,  mn. 

Belmont,  battle  at,  lift. 

Bemt8'8  Heights,  first  battle  of,  117;  second  battle  of,  lia 

Bendix,  Colouol,  German  regiment  of.  near  Big  Bethel,  127. 

Benedict,  I>c wis,  biography  of,  TiO;  death  of,  1109^  in  batUe 
at  IMeasaut  Grove,  llOH. 

Beuozoi.  Anthony,  biography  of,  190. 

Beuham,  Henry  W.,  biography  of,  120. 

BetU<^inin<  Judah  Peter,  biography  of,  120;  policy  of;  concern- 
ing W.  G.  Brownlow,  167. 

Benuelt.  James  (;ordon.  biography  of,  lao :  cstabtiahea  the 
yew  Vork  Herald,  120. 

Bennington,  battle  near,  120. 

Benson,  Derry,  commands  militia  at  St  Michael,  1243. 

Benson,  Egbert,  biography  of,  121. 

Benson,  Robert,  secretary  of  the  Provincial  Congress  of  New 
York,  1166. 

Benton,  Thomas  Hart,  and  Tennessee  troops,  1382;  biography 
of,  121 ;  wounds  General  Jackson  in  a  duel,  1300. 

Benton's  prophe^^y,  121. 

Benton vt lie,  battle  of,  122. 

Berkeley.  Admiral,  circular  of,  concerning  deserters,  122. 

Berkeley,  George,  bishop  of  Cloy ne.  biography  of,  122;  on  art 
in  America,  72;  portrait  of,  painted  by  Smybert,  1126. 

Berkeley,  Sir  John,  biography  of,  123. 

Berkeley,  Sir  William,  biography  of,  123;  calls  a  convention 
of  loyalists  in  Gloucester  County,  86 ;  flies  to  the  eastern 
shore,  raises  a  squadron,  and  sails  for  Jamestown,  H6;  re- 
8t)ectAiUy  treated  by  Bacon,  86. 

Berlin  Decree  (see  Orders  and  Deerees)^  124. 

Bermuda  Hundred,  operations  near  (1H64),  124. 

Bermudas,  first  appearance  of  the  English  in  the,  126;  origin 
of  the  name  of  the,  125. 

Bernard.  Francis,  biography  of,  126. 

Berry,  Hiram  George,  biography  of,  126;  In  battle  of  Cbantil- 
ly,  223,  224;  in  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  535. 

Beverly  (Va.),  National  forces  defeated  at  (1H63),  890. 

Beyond  the  Penobscot,  seizure  of  the  country  by  the  British, 
126. 

Bible,  first  American  edition  of  the,  in  English,  14;  first  edi- 
tion of  the,  printed  in  the  United  States,  126. 

Bible  Society,  the  American,  126;  secession  (torn  the,  by  the 
Baptists,  125. 

Biddle,  Clement,  biography  of,  126. 

Biddle,  James,  naval  commander,  biography  of,  126. 

Biddle.  Nicholas,  naval  commander,  biography  of,  12ft. 

Bienville,  Jean  Baptist  Le  Moyne,  biography  of,  126, 127;  Saa- 
vllle.  127. 

Big  Bethel,  battle  at  (1861),  127. 

Big  Black  River,  battle  at  (1H64),  128. 

Big  Hlue  Lick,  battle  at  (17H2).  12H. 

Big  Shanty.  General  Sherman  at,  73ft. 

Bigelow,  Knistus  Brigham,  inventor,  biography  of,  129. 

Bigelow,  Timothy,  biography  of,  129. 

Bigotry,  political,  ngaiust  science,  742, 743. 

Bill  of  rights  (see  CoUmial  Policy  of  WUUam  III.),  129. 

Billmge.  Edward,  proprietor  of  west  Jersey.  419. 

Bills  of  credit,  first,  in  America.  129;  first,  in  Massachtuetto, 
130;  first,  in  Virginia,  130;  Indian,  130. 

Bird's  Point,  attempt  of  Confederates  to  seize,  130;  fortifica- 
tions at.  130. 

Birgo.  Henry  W.,  biography  of,  130. 

Birnoy,  General  David  B..  gallant  conduct  of,  in  battle  of  Will* 
iamsbnrg,  1527 ;  in  battle  at  Chancellorsville,  221 ;  at  Gettys- 
burg, 576;  at  Spottsylvania  Court-house.  1331. 

Bimcy,  James  G.,  ami -slavery   champion,  biography  of; 

Bis-^hopp.  British  colonel,  killed  at  Black  Rock  (1813),  132. 

Black  cockade,  origin  of  the.  131, 

BI;ick  Hawk,  biography  of,  131;  reUined  as  a  hostage,  13L 

Black  Hawk  War,  131. 

Black  Hills  Reservation  and  the  Sioux,  1296. 

Black  H(»rse  Cavalry  (Smart's),  in  battle  of  Bull's  Run,  174. 

Black  Partridge,  an  Indian  friend  of  the  white  men,  240. 

Black  Republican,  origin  of  name  of,  131. 


Black  Rock,  attacked  by  the  British  (1819),  173;  sarprise  of 

Americans  at  (IK13),  132. 
Black  Warrior,  affair  of  the,  132.6881 
Blackburn's  Ford,  battle  at  (IMl),  132. 
Blackstock's,  battle  at.  133. 
Blacksume.  William,  in  Rhode  Island,  133;  In  Shawmnt  (site 

of  Boston),  144. 
Blackwater,  baule  at  the,  188. 
Bladensburg,  baUle  at,  133. 
Blair,  Francis  P.,  senior,  on  a  peace  mission  to  Richmond 

1U61. 
BUir.  Genera]  F.  P.,  in  battle  at  Chickasaw  Bayou,  342;  in 

Sherman's  march  (h>m  Atlanu  to  the  sea,  77. 
Blair,  John,  Jurist,  biography  of,  134. 
Blakeley,  Johnston,  biography  of,  134. 
Blakely,  battle  of,  136. 

Blaoca,  Florida,  and  the  Americans.  1926, 1328L 
Bland,  Richard,  a  political  pamphlet  by,  74  ;  biography  oC 

136. 
Bland.  Thoodoric,  biography  of;  136;  in  charge  of  convention 

troope,  324. 
Blenker,  I^wis,  biography  of,  135. 

Blennerhassett.  Herman,  biography  of,  136;  Barr  at  the  resi- 
dence of,  183;  flies  fh>m  his  home,  19ft;  ruined  by  Aaron 

Burr,  136. 
Blennerhassett, Mrs, escapes  down  the  Ohio  River.  185;  fate 

of,  13(i;  in  an  open  boat,  186;  insulted  by  Ohio  militia,  185. 
Blind,  the,  in  the  Cnited  Sutes,  13ft. 
Bliss,  George,  In  Hartford  Convention,  033. 
Block  Island,  evenu  at,  13ft. 
Blockade,  actual  and  proclaimed,  in  1813, 196^ 
Blockade  of  the  Potomac,  137;  removed,  137. 
Blockaiie  raised  at  various  poru  (1864),  803. 
Blockade-runners,  their  nationality  and  fioe,  137. 
Blockading  squadrons  on  the  New  England  coasts  (1813-14^ 

137. 
Bloody  Marsh,  battle  of  (see  Georgia^  Iwoatkmof)^  198;  action 

Bloody  Pond,  battle  at,  361. 

Bloom  field,  Joseph,  biography  of,  138;  on  Lake  ChampUin,  65. 

Blooming  (iap,  skirmish  at,  138l 

Blount,  William,  biography  of,  13& 

''  Blue  Anchor  Tavern,'*  first  house  built  In  Philadelphia,  165 

"  Blue  Hen,"  origin  of  the  term,  13& 

Blue  laws  of  Connecticut,  character  of,  188;  origin  of  name 
of,  138. 

Blue  Licks,  battle  at  the,  14S. 

Blue  lights,  treacherous  use  of,  near  New  London  (1813),  138. 

Blue  IxKlges  in  Kansas,  733. 

Blue  Springs,  baule  at.  139. 

Blunt,  J  G  ,  in  Arkansas,  1139. 

Board  of  Trade  and  Plantations,  189. 

Board  of  War  (1776),  organization  of  a,  199. 

Bobadilia,  Francisco,  in  Santo  Domingo,  140;  treatment  of 
Columbus  by.  140. 

Boernstein,  Colonel,  with  General  Lyon  in  Missouri,  418. 

Boerstler,  Charles  G  ,  raptured  at  the  Beaver  Dams  (1813).  114. 

Bogardus,  Everardus,  first  clergyman  in  New  Netberland.  bi- 
ography of,  140:  fate  of,  140. 

Boggs,  Charles  Stewart,  biography  of.  140,  commands  the  To- 
runa  In  the  fight,  1449;  in  naval  battle  on  the  Miss.ssiDpi. 
954. 

Bogus  proclamation,  the  (1864),  14a 

Boldness  of  the  colonial  press,  141. 

Bolivar  (Tenn.),  battle  of  (1862),  888. 

BoUan,  William,  colonial  agent,  biography  of,  141. 

Bonaparte,  and  peace  with  the  United  Sutes,  141 ;  his  usarpsr 
tion  of  the  government  of  France,  14L 

Bonaparte  and  Toussant,  1406. 

Bonaparte's  prophecy  on  selling  Louisiana,  816i 

Btmhummt  Richard  and  Serapis^  action  between,  14L 

Boone,  Daniel,  b.ography  of,  142. 

Boone's  fort,  attack  upon,  by  Indians,  143. 

Boonesborough,  Kentucky,  (bonding  of,  143. 

Booneville  (Mo.  i.  Confederates  defeated  at  (18ft3),  887. 

Booth.  John  Wilkes,  alleged  accomplices  of,  1376;  assassin  of 
President  Lincoln,  biographv  of,  143. 

Booth.  Junius  Brutus,  biography  of,  143. 

Border  state  convention  in  Kentucky  (1861),  143;  character 
of  the,  143. 

Boreman,  Arthur  J.,  president  of  Western  Viiiginia  conven- 
tion, 1507. 

Borgne,  Lake,  naval  conflict  on  (1814),  143. 

Boscawen.  Edward,  British  admiral,  biography  of,  144. 

Boston,  and  illicit  trade,  144;  became  the  capital  of  New  Eng- 
Uiud,  145;  first  incorporated  a  city,  144;  first  settlement  of, 
144;  instructs  its  representatives  (1764),  146. 

Boston  lx>ys.  temper  of,  144. 

Boston  massacre,  causes  which  led  to  the,  146:  fifth  anniver- 
sary of  the  (1775),  145;  incidenta  of  the  day,  146i 

Boston  Neck  fortified  (1774),  146. 

Boston  Port  Bill,  146;  eflbct  of  the,  in  Boston  and  throughout 
the  country,  14ft. 

Boston  report  and  address  on  salaries  of  crown  ofDcers,  144 

Boston  tea  party,  the,  146;  eflVsct  of  the,  14ft. 

Bostonians.  slanders  against.  In  England,  147. 

Boswell,  Colonel  W.  K,  at  Fort  Meigs,  612. 
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Botetourt  (Korborne  Berkeley),  Baron,  Gorer&or  of  Viigtnia, 
biography  of,  147;  itatae  of,  147. 

Bolts,  John  Minor,  arrested  for  treason  to  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy (186*i),  886. 

Boadinot,  Elias,  oommisaary  of  prisoners  (1778),  biography  of, 
147. 

Boundary,  the,  between  Gonnecticat  and  New  Netherland 
settled,  148. 

Boundary,  the,  between  New  Netheriand  and  Maryland,  dis- 
putes about,  148. 

Boundary,  the,  between  New  York  and  Gonnecticat,  long  dis- 
pute about,  148. 

Boundary,  the,  between  New  York,  Vermont,  and  Massachu- 
setts, settled,  408. 

Boundary,  the,  between  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  adjasted. 

Boundary,  the,  between  the  provinces  of  New  York  and  Massa- 
chusetts, dispute  about,  148. 

Boondbrook,  action  at  (1777),  149. 

Bouquet,  Henry,  biography  of,  149. 

Bouquet  River,  Burgoyne  at,  149;  feasts  Indians  at,  17& 

Bouquet's  expedition  against  the  Indians,  149. 

Bowdilch,  Nathaniel,  biography  of,  149. 

Bowdoin,  James,  biography  of,  149. 

Bowyer,  fort,  attack  upon  (1814),  160;  surrender  of  (1816),  160. 

Boyd,  General  John  Parker,  at  battle  of  Tippecanoe  (1811), 
1398, 1399;  biography  of;  160;  marches  against  the  Indians, 
1398, 1399;  on  the  St.  Lawrence  (h>nticr  (1813),  150. 

Boydton  plank-road,  battle  at  (1864),  160. 

Boylston,  Zabdlel,  inoculates  for  small-pox  in  Boston,  1306. 

Braceti,  or  Brazito,  battle  of  (1846),  161. 

Braddock,  General  Ed^'ard,  biography  of,  161;  death  of,  161. 

Braddock's  defeat,  161. 

Bradford,  Mi\)or  WiUiam,oommand8  Plymouth  troops  in  swamp 
fight  (1676).  1367. 

Bradford,  William.flrst  printer  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  York, 
biography  of,  152. 

Bradford,  William,  governor  of  Plymouth,  biography  of,  162. 

Bradstreot,  Anne,  notice  of,  163. 

Bradstreet,  John,  biography  of,  163;  commissary-general,  860. 

Bradstreet,  Simon,  biography  of,  162;  proclaimed  governor  of 
Massachusetts  (1689),  4U3. 

Bradstreet's  expedition  to  the  Northwest  (1764),  168. 

Bragg,  Braxton,  at  Pensacola,  617;  biography  of,  163;  com- 
mander of  the  Confederates  in  battle  of  Murflreesborough, 
938;  commands  Confederates  in  the  battle  of  Perry ville, 
1084;  in  battle  of  Chickamanga,  241;  Missionaries'  Kidge, 
897. 

Bregg*8  army  expelled  Ttom  Tennessee,  163;  invades  Ken- 
tucky and  driven  trom  that  state,  164. 

Brandy  Station,  skirmish  near,  154. 

Brandywlne,  battle  on  the  (1777),  124;  national  flag  displayed 
at,  492. 

Brannan,Captain  G.  M.,  at  Key  West,  626;  in  battle  of  Chick- 
amauga,  241 ;  Missionaries'  Ridge  (1863),  807. 

Brant,  John,  biography  of,  156;  in  battle  of  Queenstown,  1176. 

Brant,  Joseph,  at  the  desolation  of  Minisink.  883;  before  Fort 
Schuyler,  618;  biography  of;  166;  leads  Indians  in  the  mas- 
sacre at  Cherry  Valley,  235, 

Brashear  City,  military  operations  at,  157. 

Brass  cannon  captured  at  Saratoga  (1777)  and  Detroit  (1812), 
388. 

Brassey,  Thomas,  and  the  Atlantic  telegraph,  80. 

Braxton,  Carter,  biography  of,  167. 

Brazil,  discovery  of,  190;  emperor  of;  at  the  Centennial  Exhi- 
bition (1876),  217. 

Bread-riot  at  Mobile  (1863),  891. 

Bread-riot  in  Richmond  (V&)  (1868),  800. 

Bread-riot  in  Savannah  (1864),  891. 

Breckinridge,  John  Cabell,  biography  of,  167. 

Breed's  Hill  mistaken  for  Bunker's  Hill,  17& 

Brevard,  Ephraim,  biography  of,  167. 

Brevet,  flret  used  in  the  United  States  army,  15a 

Brewster,  William,  biography  of,  168;  civil  compact  signed  on 
lid  of  chest  of,  in  the  Mayjlowrr,  158. 

Brcyman,  Colonel,  in  the  battle  of  Bennington,  12L 

Bridgewater,  battle  of  (see  Lundy**  Lane)^  817. 

Bridgman,  Laura,  biography  of,  168. 

Brier  Creek,  battle  of  (1779),  16a 

Brifttow  Station,  battle  of  (1863),  ISa 

British  aid  to  the  Confederates,  160. 

British  alliance  with  Indians  urged  (1813),  159. 

British  and  American  fleets  at  Charleston  (1780),  169. 

British  blockading  squadron  at  Stonington,  1353. 

British  cantonments  in  New  Jersey  (1776),  159. 

British  denial  of  the  right  of  search  (1713),  159. 

British  flag  nailed  to  the  flag  staff  in  New  York.    Why?  169. 

British  forces  and  the  invasion  of  Louisiana,  814. 

British  government,  secret  arrangements  of,  with  Portugal, 21; 
seize  Confederate  '•  rams  "  in  the  Meraey  (1863),  891. 

British  interference  with  the  rights  of  neutrals,  160. 

British  marauding  ox|)edition  (1778).  160. 

British  minister  (Crampton),  dismissed  (1855).  160. 

British  minister  (Duke  of  Newcastle),  a  stupid.  IfiO. 

British  minister  (Hammond),  flret,  in  the  United  States  (1789), 
ICO. 

British  ministry,  blindness  of  the  (1768),  16L 


British  oflbra  to  treat  fbr  peace  (1814),  161. 

British  power  vanishing  in  the  Southern  SUtes  (1781),  16L 

British  slave-trade,  Queen  Ann6  engaged  in  the,  16L 

British  spy  (Galloway)  in  Congress  (1774),  162. 

British  tampering  with  the  slaves  (1813),  162. 

British  troops  in  Boston  (1768),  162;  evacuate  Boston  (1776), 
1287. 

British  troops  on  the  Niagara  ftonlier  (1814),  disposition  of, 
200. 

British  war  party  in  England  (1814),  162. 

Brock  and  the  Canada  legislature,  162. 

Brock,  Sir  Isaac,  biography  of,  163;  killed  at  Queenstown, 
1176;  Ukes  Detroi^  388. 

Brodhead,  John  Romeyn,  historian,  biography  of,  163. 

Broglie,  Count  de,  offere  to  be  king  of  the  United  States,  1466. 

Broke,  Sir  Philip  Bowes  Vere,  biography  of,  163. 

Brookfleld,  encounter  with  Indians  at  (1675),  164. 

Brooks,  John,  biography  of,  164;  in  battle  on  Bemis's  Heights, 
119. 

Brooks,  Preston  S.,  assails  Charles  Sumner  with  a  cane  in  the 
Senate  chamber,  397;  on  the  d.ssolution  of  the  Union,  397. 

Brooks,  William  T.  H.,  biography  of,  164. 

**  Brother  Jonathan,"  origin  of  the  phrase,  164. 

Brotherly  Love,  city  of  (Philadelphia),  164. 

Brown,  Colonel  John,  at  Quebec,  1171;  at  Ticonderoga,  1898; 
biography  of,  166. 

Brown,  Governor  Joseph,  flight  of.fVom  MilledgeviUe,78;  proc- 
lamation of,  for  an  en  ma$»e  levy  of  the  white  population 
ofGeorgia(1864),7a 

Brown,  H.  K.,  sculptor,  constructs  the  mausoleum  of  the  last 
survivor  of  Washington's  lifeguard,  791. 

Brown,  Jacob,  atSackett's  Harbor,  1236;  at  siege  of  Fort  Erie, 
1288;  bioffraphy  of,  165;  captures  a  British  port,  246;  flree- 
dom  of  the  city  of  New  York  given  to,  537;  in  battle  of 
Lundy's  Lane,  818:  in  command  at  Fort  Erie,  1316;  on  the 
St  Lawrence  fhinticr,  246. 

Brown,  John  (Ossawattomie),  biography  of,  166;  philanthropy 
and  fkte  of,  166. 

Brown,  John  Carter,  biography  of,  166. 

Brown,  Moees,  and  Samuel  Slater,  manufiicturer,  129a 

Brown,  Nicholas,  biography  of,  166;  endows  Brown  Univerai- 
ty,166. 

Brownists,  the,  origin  and  character  of,  166. 

Brownlow,  William  Oannaway,  biography  of,  167:  sufferings 
of,  in  the  Civil  War,  167. 

Brown's  Fenry,  seizure  of  (1863),  16a 

Brownstown,  events  at  (see  Van  Home^t  turrender)^  16a 

Brunswick  (Maine),  burned,  1009. 

«* Brutus"  and  *'Camillu8,'^  the  pen  names  of  Fisher  Ames, 
89. 

Bryant,  William  Cullen,  biography  of,  168 ;  poem  of,  on  the 
"Embargo,"  168. 

Buccaueere,  history  of  the,  168. 

Buchanan,  Franklin,  biography  of;  169 ;  commander  of  the 
Merrimac,  169. 

Buchanan,  James,  biography  of.  169;  conduct  of,  as  president 
of  the  United  States,  396;  estimate  of,  by  Secessionists,  894, 
395. 

Buchanan,  McKean,  killed  at  Brashear  City,  157. 

Buchanan,  Robert  Christie,  biography  of,  170. 

Buchanan's  cabinet,  170;  fiist-day  proclamation,  170;  inaugu- 
ral address,  17a 

Buckeye  State,  name  of  Ohio,  17a 

Buckingham,  Mrs.  Polly,  a  descendant  of  Elder  Brewster,  no- 
tice of,  158. 

Buckingham,  William  Alfk^,  war  governor  of  Connecticut, 
biography  of,  170. 

Buckle,  Rev.  Mr.,  twilight  sermon  at  Jamestown  (Va.),  709. 

Buckner,  Simon  Bolivar,  biography  of,  171;  troops  of,  in  battle 
of  Stone's  River,  938. 

Bucktails,  a  political  party,  origin  of  name  of,  171. 

Buell,  General  Don  Carlos,  biography  of,  171;  commands  in 
battle  of  Perryvilie,  1084. 

Buena  Vista,  battle  of  (1847),  17L 

Buffalo,  destruction  of  (1812).  172. 

Buford,  John  (cavalry  ofllcer),  attacks  Stuart's  cavalry  at  Bran- 
dy Station  (1863),  154;  biography  of,  173;  leads  cavalry  in 
battle  of  Gettysburg  (1863),  675. 

Buford 's  defeat  (1780).  173. 

Bull's  Run,  bfittlo  of  (1861).  173;  effects  of  the  battle  of,  174; 
second  battle  of  (1802),  175;  the  flight  of  civilians  fh>m,  176. 

Bunker's  (Breed's)  Hill,  battle  of.  176. 

Bunker's  Hill  Monument,  in  plan  of  battle  of,  177. 

Burgoyne,  John,  at  Boston  ( 1775),  176  ;  biography  of,  177; 
on  Semis's  Heights,  117;  supersedes  Carlelon,  205 ;  surren- 
dere  his  army  at  Saratoga,  119, 1364;  threatens  the  patriots 
(1777),  178;  threatens  Ticonderoga,  1397. 

Burgoyne'B  campaign,  178. 

Burke,  iGdanus,  biography  of,  179. 

Burke,  Edmund,  biography  of.  179. 

Burke,  Thomas,  governor  of  North  Carolina,  biography  of, 
179. 

Burlingame,  Anson,  biography  of,  179. 

Burlington  Heights  and  York,  expedition  against,  180. 

Burnet  (Governor)  and  Mat^ai-hiisetts,  180. 

Burnet,  William,  biography  of,  180. 

Burnside,  Ambrose  Everett,  biography  of,  180;  oommandf  at 
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the  baiUe  of  Frederickabarg,536;  In  tetUe  of  BoH's  Rao, 
173;  in  Eui  Tennessee,  4*i0;  relieved  of  the  commAnd  of 
the  army  of  the  Potomac  (1863).  8M:  supersedes  General 
McClellan  In  oomaaod  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  (1862), 

Bumside'B  bridge  orer  the  Antietam,  pawsge  ot,  68. 

Burnt  Com  Crvclc,  battle  of,  181. 

Burr,  Aaron,  biography  or,  181.     . 

Burr  and  Eaton,  intercourse  of  (1806-6),  182. 

Burr  and  Truxtun,  1H3. 

Burr,  Rev.  Aaron,  biography  of,  181. 

Burr,  Theodoaia,  daughter  of  Aaron  Burr,  mystertow  fhte  of, 

18-2. 
Burroughs,  Stephen  (see  Salem  «ri(cAcr^/t),  Ihte  of,  18& 
Burrows,  Wilham,  biography  of  186l 
Burr's  mysterious  expedition  (1805),  183-186. 
Bushy  Run,  skirmish  at  (1763),  149. 
Bute  (John  Stuart).  Rarl  of.  biography  of,  186. 
Butler,  General  Bonjamin  Fmnklm.  at  Bermuda  Hundred,  134; 

biography  of,  1H7;  commands  expedition  to  Haiteras,  6*/7 ; 

in  Louisiana,  187;  in  New  Orleans,  187;  proclamation  of.  to 

citizens  of  Baltimore,  94;  retaliates  at  Dutch  Gap  (1864), 

893;  takes  poK8cs«ion  of  Baltimore,  94. 
Butler,  John,  a  Tory  leader,  biography  of.  188. 
Butler,  Richard,  of  Morgan's  rifle  corps,  at  SL  Clair's  defeat 

(1791),  1241;  biography  of,  188. 
Butler,  Thomas,  at  St.  Clair's  defeat  (1791),  IMl;  biography 

of,  188. 
Butler,  Walter,  Tory  leader  In  the  massacre  at  Cherry  V'alley 

(1778),  335. 
Butler,  W.  O.,  holds  Monterey,  in  Mexico  (1846),  171. 
Butler,  Zebulon,  patriot  leader  in  Wyoming  Valley,  biography 

of,  188. 
Butler's  assessments  in  New  Orleans,  18a 
BQttner,  («ollIob.  Moravian  missionary,  930. 
Byrd,  William,  biography  of,  188:  laid  out  the  city  of  Rich- 
mond, 188;  receiver-general  of  Virginia,  188. 

O. 

Cabi^a  OB  Taca,  Altab  KvftBz.  notice  of,  180. 
Cabinet  ministers,  killed  (1845),  189;  of  the  first  (Washing- 
ton's) adminisiraiion  (1789),  189. 
Cabinet  officer,  im^toachment  of  a,  189. 
Cabot,  George,  in  the  Hartford  Convoution,  620. 
Cabot,  John  and  Sebastian,  career  of.  189;  Sebastian  reveals 

the  secret  of  codtlsh  off  Newfoundland,  lUO. 
Cabral,  Pedro  Alvarez,  discovers  Brazil,  and  takes  possession 

of  the  country  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  Portugal,  190; 

voyage  of,  to  the  East  Indies.  1*.H). 
Cabrillo,  Rodriguez  de,  on  the  coasts  ef  California  and  Oregon, 

190. 
Cacique,  derivation  of  nnme  nf,  190. 
Cadet's  Gray,  origin  of  the,  190. 

Cadwallader,  John,  biography  of,  190;  Conway  and,  306. 
Cairo  (111),  military  occupation  of  (1H61).  191. 
Cairo,  the.  destroyed  by  a  torpedo  (18«VJ),  H89. 
Caldwell,  Rev.  James,  biography  of,  191 ;  wife  of,  shot  by  a 

British  soldier,  191. 
Caldwcirs  (Caplatn)  "  Blue  Hen's  Chickens,''  13& 
CaUdonia  and  Detroit,  capture  of  the.  4'29,  430. 
Calef  and  Cotton  Mather  on  Salem  wltchrraa,  191. 
Calhoun,  John  Caldwell,  biography  of.  191;  communication 

(1813)  to  Commodore  Stewart  on  the  dissolution  of  the 

Union,  396, 1233. 
California,  admi.s8ion  of.  into  the  Union,  103;  history  of  the 

State  of,  193-  name  of,  con.sidered,  193. 
Call,  Richard  K.,  Governor  of  Florida,  and  the  Seminole  War, 

1369. 
Callcnder.  James  Thompson,  political  writer,  biography  of, 

193;    calumniates  Jefl'erson,   193;    History  o/  the   United 

StaUsJin-  1796  by,  764. 
Caller,  Colonel  James,  call  for  militia  to  intercept  Creek  Indi- 
ans, 181;  in  battle  of  Burnt  Corn  Crook,  181. 
Callowhill,  Hununh,  wife  of  William  Peiin,  1073. 
Calvert,  family  name  of  Lords  Balomore.  193. 
Calvert,  Governor  Leonard.  reco])lion  of,  In  Maryland,  193; 

voyage  of,  to  America,  with  onugnints,  194. 
Calvert,  I<conard.  biography  of,  19;^;  ex|)clled  fh>m  Maryland, 

194;  founds  the  rapitiil  of  Maryland,  194. 
Cambridge  Platform,  the.  194. 
Camden  (.•*oe  Sandtra'a  Creek),  194. 
Camp  Wild-cat,  conflict  at  (1861),  194. 
Campaign  of  175H.  194. 
Campaigns,  uguiu.it  Indians  in  Indiana  and  Illinois,  196;  of 

im>4  urruiigt'd  by  General  Grant.  196. 
Cainpboll,  Colouol  John,  at  the  capture  of  Forts  Clinton  and 

Muntgtmiory,  526. 
Campbell,  Commodore  Hugh  F.,  In  the  waters  of  Florida, 

430. 
Campbell.  Liontenant-colonel,  in  command  of  British  In  battle 

of  Urior  Cnvk.  \M. 
Campbell.  Lord  William,  biopraphy  of.  19«:  career  of.  ns  Gov- 
ernor of  South  Carolina.  1U5;  Uighi  of.  from  Charleston,  196. 
Canipl)cll.  ThomnH  (poet),  ojui  Brant.  166. 
CaniplK^'ll.  William,  biography  of,  19f.. 
Canada,  attempted  conqucbt  of  (1812),  196;  attitude  of,  in 


1778, 197;  oommiMion«n  Co  (1776),  198;  oooqaeM  of  (Hn^. 
by  the  English,  198 ;  expedition  against,  by  the  Englsh 
(1746),  198;  final  oonqoeat  of,  by  the  Englisb  (1760).  198: 
grand  plan  for  the  emancipation  of  (1778),  199;  history  <«f. 
196:  invasion  of  (1775),  199;  invaatonof  (1814),a0O;  scheme 
for  invasion  of,  300. 

Canadian  Rebellion  (183T),  300. 

Canadians,  address  to  the,  301. 

Canal  for  iMMsage  of  gonboatB  aad  transporti  on  tlie  Missis- 
sippi (1H63),  698. 

Canal  system  in  the  United  SUtes.  histoir  of  tlie.  901. 

Canby,  Edward  Richard  Sprigg.  biography  of,  901;  in  con 
mand  at  the  capture  of  Mobile,  906;  in  New  Mexico.  1443, 
killed  by  the  Modocs,  907;  takes  oommaad  of  Banks e 
forces.  1189. 

Cane  Hill  (Ark.),  batUe  at  (1863).  889. 

Canning,  George,  on  the  Ordere  in  Council,  439L 

Canonicusand  his  challenge.  303. 

Canonirus.  Narraganset  sachem,  biography  oi;  901;  GovwBOr 
Bradfurd  and,  9iri. 

Cape  Ann  (now  Gloucester),  a  fishing  colony.  903;  history  oC,  902. 

Ca|)e  Cod  di.scovered  and  named  by  Gosnold,  68S. 

Cape  Fear,  Confederates  driven  Hrom,  303. 

Capital  of  Maryland,  change  of  location  of,  909. 

Capital  of  Maryland  founded.  303. 

Capiuil,  the  national,  in  danger  (1861),  908. 

Capitol,  rebuilding  of  the  national,  303. 

Capitol,  the.  account  of  its  size,  construction,  and  ooti,  9(KL 

Capitulation  at  Vorktown,  1655. 

Captora  of  Andre,  the,  309;  monuments  to  the  memofy  of  the, 

'iU3. 

Capture  of  General  Charles  Lee  (1776),  304. 

Capture  of  voHsels  during  the  War  of  1H13-15. 904. 

Captured  cannons  recovered  at  the  battle  of  tae  Thames,  1300. 

Card  cloth,  history  of  its  invention,  304. 

Card  rose.  Lord,  at  Port  Royal  IsUnd,  1191. 

Carey,  Matthew,  biography  of,  304. 

Carleton,  Guy,  and  the  Indiana,  904;  biography  of,  905;  de- 
fends Quebec,  1171;  In  chief  command  in  America.  331; 
superseded  in  command  by  Burgoyne,  206;  with  reinlhroe- 
menu  for  St.  John,  Is  defeated,  194X 

Carloton's  retaliation,  306. 

Carlin,  WiUiam  P.,  biography  of;  206;  In  battle  al  PenyriQe, 

10H4. 

Carlisle  (Frederick  Howard),  Earl  of;  Britiah  Pnoe  Commis^ 
siooer.  306;  sketch  of,  306. 

Carlisle  (Penn.),  battle  at  (1863),  890. 

Carniol  Church,  skirmish  near  (1862),  887. 

Cannicbael,  William,  diplomatist,  biography  of,  906;  insinua- 
tions of.  agaiu9t  Silas  Deane,  1044. 

Camifex  Ferry,  battle  at  (1861),  30& 

Carolina,  grant  of  (1630. 1633),  306;  tenna  of  grant  of,  90& 

Carol  mas.  settlement  of  the,  1373;  Sherman's  march  through 
the,  306. 

Carondeiet,  daring  feat  with  the.  099. 

C;arr,  Eugene  A.,  at  Port  Gibeon  (1863),  1119;  biography  oC 
307;  in  Imltle  at  Big  Bhtck  River,  138;  In  hatUe  of  Pea 
Ridge,  10C8. 

Carri<-kHford,  battle  at,  307. 

Carriugton,  Edward,  biography  of.  307. 

Carroll,  Charles,  of  Carrollton,  biography  o^  907. 

Carroll,  General  S.  S.,  at  Cedar  Mounuin,  315 ;  at  Chancel- 
lorevillo,331;  at  Frederick8buiig.636;  at  Gettysburg, 576;  at 
Port  Republic,  1120;  at  Spottsylvania  Court-house,  133;  in 
the  Wilderness,  1520. 

Carroll,  General  William,  commands  TeuMBaeeaiis  in  battle 
near  Now  Orleans.  985. 

Carroll,  Rev.  John,  biography  of,  307. 

Carronadofl.  origin  of,  208. 

Carte  rt>t  and  Androe,  208. 

Ciirtorot,  Sir  George,  biography  of,  90& 

Carthiigo  (Mo),  bailie  at  (1861),  308. 

Cartbugona  plundered  by  buccaneers,  109. 

Cariior,  Jacques,  biography  of,  309. 

Car>or.  John,  first  governor  of  New  Plymouth,  biography  of, 
210;  received  by  Massaeoit  In  stale.  86L 

Carver,  Jonathan,  traveller,  biography  of,  310. 

Camo,  fort  and  Kottlement  at, destroyed,  746w 

Casey,  General  Silas,  biography  of,  310;  commands  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Seven  Pines,  1374. 

Ca.«s,  I.«wi8.  statesman,  at  the  Ta-ron-tee  (1813),  1372;  biogra- 
phy of,  310;  holds  Detroit  (1813),  1388;  leaves  Buchanan's 
cabinet,  395. 

ras8in.  Commodore,  in  command  of  navyyardatGoeport,  34a 

Ca^tino,  capture  of  (1814),  311. 

Cai^tinc.  Vincent,  Baron  de,  biography  of,  311. 

('a^^tlc  Thunder,  Confederate  prison  at  Richmond,  211. 

(  a><tle  William,  Boston  Harbor,  surrender  of  (1770),  31L 

Caswell,  Richard,  at  battle  at  Moore's  Creek  Bridge,  919;  at 
Sandcre'8  Creek,  1346;  biography  of,  313. 

Catawbas  and  Iroquois,  treaty  between  the,  919. 

Catawbas.  history  of  the,  313. 

Cat  hay.  old  name  of  China,  318. 

Catherine,  Empress,  of  Russia,  and  the  "Armed  Neotrality,'' 
Gl. 

Catlott'R  Station  captured  by  Confederates  (1863),  887. 

Cattle,  Urbl,  in  New  England,  312. 
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GaUle-gtaallog  governor,  912. 
CaocoB,  poIlUoal  W(    ' 


1  word,  origin  of,  218. 

Gavaliore  in  Virginift.  318. 

Cavalry  obetructiona,  218. 

Cave  life  in  VickHboig,  2ia 

Cayagas,  history  of  ihe,  213. 

Cedar  Creek,  batUe  oC  214. 

Cedar  Keys  (Fla)  captured  by  Union  troops  (1862),  888. 

Cedar  Mountain,  battle  of,  216. 

Cedars,  aflkir  at  the  (1776),  216. 

C^loron's  expedition  (1740),  216. 

Census,  the  first,  216. 

Centennial  Exhibition  at  Philadelphia  (1876),  account  of  the  na- 
tions represented  at  the,  216. 

Central  America,  discovery  of,  by  Columbus,  217  ;  first  at- 
tempt at  settlement  in,  217. 

Centreville  (Va.),  battle  near  (1862),  888;  before  the  batUe  of 
Bull's  Run,  176. 

Cerro  Gordo,  battle  of,  217. 

Cession  of  territory  by  South  Carolina,  218. 

Chad's  Ford,  battle  near,  164.* 

Chain  and  boom  at  Fort  Montgomery,  21& 

Chamberlain,  Joshua  Lawrence,  governor  of  Maine,  biography 
of,  218. 

Chambersburg  plundered  and  burned  (1864),  853w 

Chambly,  Fort,  captured  (1776),  21& 

Champion  Hills,  battle  of,  218. 

Champlain,  Samuel  de,  biography  of,  219. 

Champlain's  expedition  to  the  Onondagas  (1616),  220. 

Champlin,  Stephen,  United  States  Navy,  biography  of;  220. 

Chancellorsville,  battle  of,  220-228. 

Chancery  Jurisdiction,  223. 

Chandler,  John,  biography  of;  223:  in  battle  of  Stony  Creek 
(1813),  1364. 

Channing,  William  Ellery,  biography  of,  223. 

Chantilly,  battle  oi;  223. 

Chapin,  MiOor  Cyrenios,  in  expedition  to  the  Beaver  Dama, 
114. 

Chapultepec.  battle  of,  224 ;  army  officers  distinguished  at.  224. 

Character  of  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Br.tain  (1782), 
224. 

Charity  Lodge  of  the  Sona  of  Malta  expel  General  Twiggs, 
1426. 

Charles  City  Cross-roads,  battle  of  (1862),  877. 

Charles  I.  of  England,  biography  of,  234. 

Charles  II.  of  England,  biography  of,  226;  gives  a  large  portion 
of  Virginia  to  rapacious  courtiers,  86, 226;  proclaimed  king, 
t     226. 

Charles  River,  British  war  vessels  in  (1776),  177. 

Charleston,  attempt  to  capture  (1863),  236;  blockaded  (1861), 
886;  defence  of,  against  the  British  (1776),  237;  evacuation 
of  (1782),  227;  evacuation  of  (1866),  228;  founded,  328;  mass 
meeting  in,  addressed  by  William  Lloyd  Garrison  (1866),  H96 ; 
siege  of  (1780),  128a 

Charleston  Harbor,  invasion  of;  by  Spaniards  and  Frenchmen 
(1706),  22a 

Chark$Um  Mercury  on  the  attack  on  the  Star  of  the  Waty 
1337. 

Charlestown  (Mass.), burned  by  the  British  (1776),  228;  founded 
(1629),  22a 

Charlevoix  on  Vespucius,  30. 

Charlotte  Sophia,  queen  of  George  III.,  666. 

Charter,  new  royal,  for  Massachusetts  (see  Mamuhutettt)^  22a 

Charter  Oak,  the,  at  Hartford,  228. 

Charter  of  Connecticut,  incidents  concerning  the,  229. 

* '  Charter  of  Liberties, ' '  for  Pennsylvania,  1074 ;  for  New  York, 
997. 

Charter  of  Massachusetts  vacated,  229. 

Charter  of  privileges  for  New  Nethorland,  229. 

Chase,  Judge  Samuel,  impeachment  of,  230. 

Chase,  Philander,  D.D.,  biography  of,  230. 

Chase,  Salmon  Portland,  biography  of,  230. 

Chase.  Samuel,  biography  of,  231. 

Chastellux,  Marquis  de,  visits  Meant  Vernon,  27. 

Chastea,  M.  de.  Governor  of  Dieppe,  30. 

Chatham,  William  Pitt  created  Earl  of,  23L 

Chatham's  conciliation  scheme,  231. 

Chattahoochee,  passage  of  the,  by  Sherman's  anny'(1864),  231. 

Chattanooga  abandoned  by  the  Confederates  (1864),  23L 

Chatterton's  Hill,  battle  on,  1615. 

Chauncey,  Isaac,  assists  General  Scott  in  the  capture  of  York 
(1813),  180:  biography  of.  233. 

Cheeseman,  Captain  Jacob,  killed  at  Quebec,  1172. 

Cherokee  alphabet,  232. 

Cherokee  National  Council  repeal  the  ordinance  of  secession 
(1H63),  890. 

Cherokee  towns  burned,  232. 

Cherokee  War,  232. 

Cherokees  and  Georgians,  233 ;  and  the  Civil  War,  234;  end  of 
war  with  the  (1761),  234;  history  of  the,  233;  in  battle  of 
Tohopeka,  1401 ;  treaty  with  ttie  (1721),  234;  treaty  with  the 
(1730),  234;  treaty  with  the  (1786),  236;  war  with  the  (1776), 

'  236. 

Cherry  Valley,  massacre  at  (1778),  236. 

Chetaptake  and  Leopardy  aflalr  of  the,  236. 

Chesapeake  and  Shannon,  conflict  between  the,  236. 

Chester,  Joseph  Lemuel,  LL.D.,  biography  of,  237. 


Cheves,  Langdon,  LL.D.,  biography  of,  238. 

Cheyennes,  history  of  the,  23a 

Chicago,  a  fbod  centre.  239;  growth  of.  239;  history  of,  238; 
massacre  at  (1812),  239;  meaning  of  th^  name  of,  33a 

Chlckahominy,  McClellan  on  the,  24L 

Chickamauga,  battle  of,  241. 

Chickasaw  Bayou,  battle  of,  242. 

Cbickasaws,  history  of  the,  242. 

Chickering,  Jonas,  pianoforte-maker,  biography  of,  24a 

Chief-Justice,  first,  of  New  Jersey,  243. 

Child,  Joslah,  on  colonial  independence,  27a 

China,  treaty  with  (1868),  243. 

Chinooks,' history  of  the,  24a 

Chippewa,  battle  of,  24a 

ChippewBS,  or  OJibways,  history  of  the,  244. 

Chittenden,  Thomas,  biography  of,  244. 

Choate,  Rufiis,  biography  of,  245. 

ChoctawB,  history  of  the,  246;  treaty  with  the  (1786),  246. 

Choiseul,  Duke  de,  and  the  Americans,  246. 

Christian  Indians,  massacre  of  (1783),  246. 

Christian  marriage,  first,  in  Virginia,  481. 

'^  Christian  Quakers,"  origin  of  name  of,  24a 

Chrysler,  John,  notice  of,  246. 

Chrysler's  Field,  battle  of  (1813),  24a 

Chrystie,  Lieutenant-colonel,  at  Qoeenstown,  117a 

Church,  Anglican,  the  early,  in  New  England,  247. 

Church,  BoAJamin,  military  leader,  biography  of;  248;  in  the 
BayofFundy,  24a 

Church,  Dr.  Bei\jamin,  firet  traitor  to  the  patriot  cause  (1776), 
24a 

Church,  Frederick  Edwin,  artist,  biography  of;  24a 

Church  of  England  in  New  York,  248. 

Churchill,  Sarah  (Duchess  of  Marlborough),  influence  oi;  over 
Queen  Ann6,  49. 

Church's  exixMlition  (1704),  248;  to  the  Androscoggin  (1690), 
248. 

Churubusco,  battle  of,  24a 

Cicero  quoted  in  Andre's  case,  47. 

Cincinnati,  defended  (1862).  249;  founding  of,  260;  martial  law 
declared  in  (1862),  888:  Society  of  the,  360. 

Circular  letter  of  Massachusetu  (1708),  261. 

Citizens,  character  of,  251. 

City  of  Magnificent  Distances  (the  national  capital),  26L 

City  of  Notions  (Boston),  261. 

City  of  Spindles  (Lowell,  Mass.),  26L 

City  of  the  Strait  (Detroit),  262. 

City  Point,  on  James  River,  destroyed  (1862),  88a 

Civil  Rlghta  Bill  (1866),  262. 

Civil  war  in  Boston  harbor  (1644),  262. 

Civil  war  in  Maryland,  the  Aret  (1644),  262. 

Civil  war  in  Rhode  Island  (1843),  26a 

Civil  war  in  Virginia  (1776),  263. 

Claiborne,  William  Charles  Cole,  and  the  invasion  of  Louisi- 
ana, 814;  biography  of;  263;  in  batUe  at  the  Holy  Ground, 
423. 

Claiborne's  campaign  against  the  Creeks,  263. 

Claims  of  Connecticut  (1662),  264. 

Clark,  Abraham,  biography  of;  264. 

Clark,  Alvan,  biography  of,  264. 

Clarke,  Elijah,  biography  of,  364. 

Clarke,  George  Rogers,  biography  of,  264;  leads  men  through 
floods  to  Vincennes  (1779),  1466. 

Clarke,  John,  one  of  the  foundera  of  Rhode  Island,  biography 
of,  256. 

Clarke,  Rev.  Jonas,  Adams  and  Hancock  at  house  of  (1776),  9. 

Clarke's  resolutions  (1861)  as  amendments  to  the  Crittenden 
Compromise,  256. 

ClarkosviUe  (Tenn.  )surrendered  to  the  Confederates  (1862).  887. 

Clay,  General  Green,  at  Fort  Meigs,  612;  biography  of,  256. 

Clay,  Henry,  biography  o^  266;  compromise  of,  with  nullifi- 
ere,  1018;  fkther  of  the  '<  American  System  "  of  tariflli,  3a 

Clay,  James  B.,  in  Peace  Congress,  1062. 

Claybome,  WUliapi,  and  Comwallis,  fight  between,  266;  biog- 
raphy of,  266;  stirs  up  civil  war  in  Maryland,  26i 

Clay's  compromise  (1832),  267. 

Clearing-houses,  operations  of  the,  267. 

Ciobume,  General  (Confederate),  in  battle  at  Ringgold,  1217. 

Clem,  "  Little  John,"  the  drummer-boy,  267. 

Clendennin,  Colonel,  notice  of,  9ia 

Clermont,  the,  flrat  saccessful  steamboat,  663;  on  the  Hudson 
River.  1346. 

Clinch,  Duncan  L.,  in  Seminole  War,  1269. 

Clinton,  Admiral  George,  biography  of,  268;  eflbrts  of;  to  re- 
lieve Comwallis,  26a 

Clinton.  Charles,  biography  of.  26a 

Clinton,  De  Witt,  biography  of.  26a 

Clinton,  George,  at  Port  Montgomery  (1777),  626;  biography 
of.  268;  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  (1804-13),  269. 

Clinton,  James,  biography  of,  269;  in  Sullivan's  campaign, 
1862. 

ainton  (Miss.).  baUle  near  (1863),  890. 

Clinton,  Sir  Henry,  alarmed  in  New  York,  16;  at  siege  of 
Charleston.  1388;  biograpbv  of,  269;  chief  in  command  at 
battle  of  Monmouth  Court  house,  912;  commands  in  battle 
on  Ix>ng  Island,  806;  efforts  of,  to  relieve  Comwallis,  268; 
in  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill,  176 ;  leads  reinforcements  to 
Rhode  Ittlaud,llG6;  takes  Forts  Clinton  and  Monigomery,6aa 
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''Clintonians,''  a  politicAl  party,  171. 

QintoD'B  despatch  to  Burgoyne,  260 ;  fkto  of  lU  bearer  at 
Hurley,  WO,  740. 

CloTil'a  MouDUin  (W.  Va.),  battle  at  (1864),  891 

Clu^ret,  ColoDQl,  at  Vtw»  Keys,  340. 

Clymor.  George,  biography  ol,  'i6U  •  Cootinental  Troamirer, 
32!!;  inventor  of  the  "Colambian  *^  priullng- press,  1144. 

Coal,  discovery  and  use  of  anthracite  and  bitumiuoiui,  361; 
product  of,  'isi. 

Coast  Survey,  the  United  States,  961. 

Cobb.  Howell,  biography  of,  '261;  disloyal  acts  of,  1429;  leads 
Confederate  troops,  13tM;  seditious  address  to  the  people  of 
Georgia,  1429. 

Cobbett,  William,  biography  of,  36Q;  removes  the  bonet  of 
Thomas  Faine  to  England,  1046;  revenge  of,  262. 

Cochrane,  Admiral,  cruel  order  of,  137;  on  Lake  Borgne,  143, 
814. 

Cochrane,  Mrs.  Catharine  V.  R,  escape  of,  from  Indiana  when 
an  infant,  1257. 

Cockade  proclamation,  262. 

Cockbum,  Sir  George,  stuck  of,  on  St  Michael,  1242;  biogra- 
phy of,  263;  in  American  waters  (1H13),  OlKl;  in  the  Cho»a- 
peake,  262 ;  in  the  Patuxent,  133 ;  on  the  coast  of  the  Caro- 
linas,  263. 

Co<i(lmgton,  William,  a  founder  of  Rhode  Island,  263. 

Coditlcation  of  the  Inws  of  Ma.H8achusetts,  263. 

Codillac,  Governor  of  Ix)iiisiaua,  127. 

CoOt'e,  John,  biography  of,  263;  in  battle  of  Tallasahatchee, 
l:i09;  of  Tohopeka,  1401. 

Coffin,  Sir  Isaac,  biography  of,  264. 

Coinage,  first  issued  by  the  United  States,  265;  in  the  United 
States,  264. 

Coke,  Edward,  biography  of,  266;  opposes  the  London  Compa- 
ny in  Parliament,  1111. 

Colbert  River,  name  given  to  the  Mississippi  by  La  Salle, 
899 

Cold  Winter  (1780),  266. 

Colden,  Cadwallader,  biography  of,  266. 

Cole,  Thomas,  artist,  biography  of,  2(j6. 

Colfax,  Schuyler,  sialeKman,  biography  of,  266. 

Colfax,  William,  commander  of  Washington's  Lifeguard,  791. 

Coligni,  Jasper  do,  biography  of,  267. 

College  of  New  Jersey  (I'rinceton),  history  of  the.  267. 

College  of  Rhode  Island  (Brown  University),  history  of  the, 
26». 

Colleges  in  the  United  Sutes  (1873),  268. 

Collision  between  stato  authority  and  the  national  Judiciary, 
■268. 

Colonial  artillery,  269. 

Colonial  colleges,  269. 

Colonial  concurrence  in  Virginia's  reeolntiona,  269. 

Colonial  Congref»,  early  (1G»0),  269. 

Colonial  copyright  law,  the  first,  48L 

Colonial  currency,  regulation  of  the,  269. 

Colonial  manufactures,  restrictions  upon,  269. 

Colonial  peace,  treaty  for  (1GH6),  270. 

Colonial  policy  of  William  IIL,  '270. 

Colonial  population,  increase  of,  270. 

Colonial  usages  per|)etuatcd,  27L 

Colonial  war  expenditures,  271. 

Colonization  of  negroes  first  proposed,  271.         « 

Colonization  Society.  American,  history  of  the,  271. 

Colony  on  the  Santilla,  272. 

Colorado,  admission  of  the  Stato  of,  272;  history  of  the  Stato 
of,  272. 

Colored  lawyer  (John  S.  Rock),  first,  admitted  to  practiao  ]&w 
(Feb.  1, 1866),  894. 

Colored  troops  in  battle  at  Blakely,  near  Mobile  (1865),  135. 

Colors,  surrender  of,  at  York  town,  273. 

Columbia,  Miss,  to  Mnjor  Anderson  (1H61),  43. 

Columbia  (S.  C),  capture  of,  273  ;  secession  convention  flies 
fh)m,  1322. 

Columbus,  Bartholomew,  biography  of,  273.  . 

Columbus,  Christopher,  and  the  courtier,  273;  as  a  prophet, 
273 ;  biography  and  career  of,  274 ;  ship  of,  wrecked,  278. 

Columbus,  Diego,  a  page  to  Prince  Juan,  277;  at  a  monastery 
In  Spain,  277 ;  biography  of,  277. 

<}olumbuB  (Ky.).  evacuation  of,  277. 

Ck)lunin  of  marble  at  Yorktown  decreed  (1781),  278. 

Colyer'8  (Vincent)  Christian  work  at  New  Berne,  27a 

Comanches,  history  of  the,  27a 

Combahee  (S.  C).  skinnish  near  the,  In  which  (Colonel  John 
Laurens  was  killed  (1782),  279,  770. 

Combs.  Leslie,  adventures  of,  near  Fort  Meigs,  512;  biography 
of,  270;  miasioti  of.  279-  runs  the  gantlet,  1233. 

Commander  in-chief  of  the  Continental  Army,  appointment 
of  the.  27«J. 

Comnierte,  alarmed  (1861),  280;  all  restrictions  on,  removed 
(186r)).  895. 

Coram  issiouors.  of  Customs  (1767),  280;  of  Indian  AflTairs,  280; 
to  Canada  (1776),  280;  to  foreign  courts,  281;  to  urge  seces- 
sion (18«1),  281. 

Committee,  of  Congress  at  Cambridge  (1775),  281 ;  of  Corre- 
spondence proposed  by  Kfamuel  Adams  in  Massaohiisetts,  8; 
of  Fifly-one,  281;  of  One  Hundred,  281;  of  Secret  Corre- 
spondence appointod  (1775),  282;  of  Sixty,  282;  of  states, 
282. 


Commftteea,  of Correspondenoe,  282;  oflnspectloo,  381 

Common  schools,  early,  in  Mew  EngUiid  (1649),  28BL 

*' Common  Sense,''  by  Thomaa  Paioe,  2KL 

Commantstic  societies  in  America,  283. 

Community  system  in  New  England,  38S. 

Company  of  Free-tradere,  28S. 

Compton.  Lizzie,  in  the  Civil  War,  288u 

Conant,  Roger,  Governor  of  Cape  Anne  Cokmy.  202. 

Conciliatory  bill.  Lord  North's  second  (1778),  2;a. 

Conciliatory  proposition,  Lord  North's  (1776),  284. 

Concord  (see  Lexington  and  CtmBord^^  284. 

Concordia  burned  (1H62).  889. 

Conestoga,  massacre  of  Indiana  al,  284. 

Confederacy  of  Indian  tribes  against  the  white  people,  1116l 

Confederate  armament  on  Roanoke  River  captured  (1862),  887. 

Confederate  Association  for  the  Relief  of  Maimed  Soldien, 
284. 

Confederate  commissioners,  284. 

Confederate  Congress,  acis  of  (1861),  284;  meeta  at  RichmoDd, 
Va  (1861),  885;  adjourns  tine  die  (1865),  894. 

Confederate  conscriptions  (1862),*286. 

Confederate  Constitution,  the,  ratified  (1861),  28Sl 

Confederate  diplomatic  agents,  2H6. 

Confederate  finances  (1861),  285. 

Confederate  government,  at  Richmond,  286;  flight  of  (1865), 
286 ;  preparations  of,  for  flight,  287 ;  recognized  by  Govenct 
of  Virginia,  885;  seal  of,  287. 
,  Confederate  navy  (1861),  28a 
I  Confederate  plot  to  bum  Detroit  discovered  (1864),  898. 

Confeilerate  pr.aoners  express  abhorrence  of  tlie  murder  of 
i      President  Lincoln  (1865).  b06. 

Confederate  privateers,  289. 

Confederate  regiment,  first  South  Carolina,  starts  for  the  P»- 
I     tomac  (1861),  885. 

Confederate  rosette  and  badge,  280. 

Confederate  salt-works  in  Arkansas  destroyed  (1862),  889. 

Confederate  States  Congress,  third  session  of  the,  29a 

Confederate  SUtes  government,  permanent  (1862),  29a 

''Contederate  States  of  America,"  290;  permanent  constita- 
tton  of  the,  290;  ratification  of  permanent  oonstitoUon  of 
the,  29L 

"  Confederate  States  "  State  Department,  seal  of  the,  29L 

Confederates,  convention  of,  at  Montgomery  (18  U),  291 ; 
names  of  members  of  the  (note),  291 ;  proceedings  of  (note), 
292. 

Confederates,  hang  Union  prisoners  at  Kinston,  N.  C  (1864), 
Mil;  on  the  lino  of  the  Potomac,  292;  the,  abandoned  by 
Great  Britain,  293. 

Conference  of  divines  at  Hampton  Coort,  King  James  at,  743. 

ConfiHcation  Act,  Confederate,  283. 

Confiscation  nclM  repealed,  480. 

Confiscation  Bill  paissed  United  States  Hoose  of  Representa- 
tives (1862),  887. 

Congregational  Church  in  South  Carolina  established  (1695), 
•293. 

Congress,  and  the  Roman  Catholics,  293;  apathy  of  the  (1779), 
2U4 ;  asked  to  co-operate  in  a  scheme  for  the  gradoal  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  (1862),  886;  at  New  Ix>ndon  (1711),  291;  for 
permanent  independence  (1776),  294:  pay  of  members  of, 
296 ;  recedes  fTom  ite  ratification  of  the  convention  with 
Burgoyne,  1365;  the  residence  of,  fixed,  296. 

Congress,  National,  called  session  of  the  (1861),  294;  extraor- 
dinary session  of  the,  in  17»7,  296;  in  1837,  296;  In  IMl, 
296;  measures  adopted  by,  294. 

Congressional  reports,  297. 

Congreve  rockets,  the,  297. 

Connecticut,  acts  of  (1774),  297 ;  and  New  Netherland,  297;  and 
Pennsylvania,  297;  colony  of,  298;  commission  (1636),  299; 
emigrants  near  Natchez,  299;  first  constitution  oi;  299;  first 
division  of  the  Legislature  of,  300;  first  general  court  in, 
30U;  history  of  the  charter  of,  298;  histor}'  of  the  state  of, 
301;  Legislature  of,  voles  money  for  public  defence  (1861), 
885 ;  mediation  of,  feared  (1775).  300  ;  original  patent  of 
(1('>30),  300;  regimenu,  mutiny  of,  300;  sanctions  indepen- 
dence. 300;  stamp-master,  the,  900;  state  army,  301;  towns 
plundered,  301;  witehes,  302. 

Conno<-ticiit  River,  deprmiations  in  the,  900. 

Connecticut  Valley,  English  coloniste  invited  to  the.  901;  first 
settlers  in,  302;  iwsscssion  taken  of  the,  by  the  Dutch  West 
India  Company,  298;  upper,  desolated  during  King  l*hilip's 
War,  744. 

Connelly,  Dr.  John,  secret  agent  of  Ix>rd  Dunmore,  4ia 

Conner,  Commodore  David,  biogra;>hy  of,  302. 

Cunque.st  uf  Jamaica  by  the  English  (1654),  302. 

Conscription  for  the  American  Army  (1814),  903b 

Con.servalives.  a  politicul  party  (1837),  303u 

Consignees  of  lea  cargoes,  303. 

Consolidation  of  Coniie<aicut  and  New  Haven,  903. 

Conspiracy,  against  Washington,  304;  how  defeated  (1177),  903; 
in  the  West  (1864),  305;  ofTecumtha  (1810).  906c 

C<nuteUation,  and  La  Vengeatux,  conflict  between  (1800),  906; 
and  V  InsurgenU,  conflict  between  (1799),  906. 

Consternation  in  New  England  (1697),  906. 

Constituent  Convention  proposed  (1782)  by  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton, 307. 

Conxtiiution,  and  Guerri^e,  conflict  between  the  (1812),  907: 
and  Java,  conflict  between  the,  906 ;  cruise  of  the  (1814), 
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309;  encounter  with  the  Cgane  and  Levant,  309,  810;  fo- 
mouB  retreat  of  the  (181Q),  31U;  saved  by  a  poem,  312. 

Constitution,  national  amendments  to  the,  311 ;  ratification  of 
the,  811;  records  of  the  convention  that  fhimed  the,  81'i. 

*' Constitutionalists  "  and  '*  Friends  of  the  People,"  political 
(Uctions  in  Pennsylvania  (1806),  312. 

Consular  convention  with  France,  312. 

Consuls,  aothorliy  and  duties  of.  defined  (1792),  312;  of  Eng- 
land and  Austria  dismissed  ftx>m  the  Confederacy  (1MS8), 
U9a 

Continental  army,  condition  of  the  (1781),  812;  first  orgsn'za- 
tion  of  the  (1776),  313;  formation  of  the  (1776),  313;  fourth 
oriB;anization  of  the  (17M)),  314;  miserable  condition  of  the 
(17«0),  314:  reorganization  of  the  (17»0),  314;  second  onptni- 
zation  of  the  (IV  /8),  313;  the,  on  July  4, 1770,  314;  third  or- 
ganization of  the  (1779),  313;  troops  furnished  for,  by  each 
state,  314. 

Continonial  bills  of  exchange,  314. 

Continental  Congress,  appointment  of  delegates  to  the,  314 ; 
end  of  the  (17  W),  316;  flight  of  the  (1777),  316;  in  1779,  316; 
presidents  of  the,  316:  proposition  for  a,  316;  sessions  of 
the.  316;  settlement  of  accounts  of  the,  317;  the,  before  the 
Confederation,  317;  the  first,  317;  the  second,  318;  weak- 
ness of  the,  at  first.  319. 

Continental  lottery,  the  (1776),  319. 

Continental  navy,  the,  at  the  close  of  the  revolution,  320. 

Continental  paper-money,  320;  amount  Issued,  321;  counter- 
feited, 321 ;  depreciation  of.  321 ;  eflbrts  to  susUin  the,  32L 

Continental  soldiers,  last  survivors  of  the,  321. 

Continental  treasurers,  322. 

^'Contrabands,"  origin  of  the  name  given  to  fugitive  slaves 
(1861),  322. 

Contrast,  a,  in  the  condition  of  British  and  American  soldiers 
(1775).  822. 

Contreras,  battle  oC  822. 

Controversy  between  the  governor  and  assembly  of  Penn^l- 
vania  (1757),  328. 

Convention,  between  France  and  Spain  (1779).  823;  in  Massa- 
chusetts (1768),  323;  with  Great  Britain  (1818),  to  consider 
boundaries,  324. 

Convention  irooym  (1777),  history  of  the,  323. 

Conway,  Thomas  (Count  de),  biography  of,  824  ;  conspires 
against  Washington,  304;  repentance  of.  305. 

Conway's  Cabal  (see  Catupirac}/  aoain$l  YToMttipton),  325. 

Cook,  Lemuel  (see  ContinemtcU  tolUierSy  laU  surviwn  qf  the), 
826. 

Cook,  Philip  St  George,  biography  of,  326. 

Cool  Arbor,  battle  of,  3-25. 

Cooper,  James  Fenimore,  biography  of,  326i 

Cooper,  Uiles,  LUD.,  biography  of,  326. 

Cooper,  Peter,  biography  of,  326. 

Copeley,  John  Singleton,  biography  of,  826. 

Copperheads,  a  political  faction,  origin  of  name  of,  327. 

Copper-mines  in  the  United  States,  327. 

Copyright  law,  the  (1789),  327. 

Coquetting  with  the  British  (1780),  827. 

Corcoran,  Michael,  biography  of,  327;  in  battle  of  Bull's  Run, 
174. 

Cordova,  Francis  Fernandez,  notice  of,  328. 

Corees,  a  small  Indian  tril)0,  328. 

Corinth,  battle  of  (1862),  328;  evacuation  of,  32a 

Com  a  legal  tender.  329. 

Combury,  Lord,  career  of,  329;  governor  of  New  York  (1702), 
829. 

Cornell,  Ezra,  fbunder  of  Cornell  University,  329. 

Comer-stone  of  the  Confederacy  defined,  329. 

Complanter,  the,  a  Seneca  chief,  sketch  of,  330. 

Cornstalk,  Indian  chief,  in  battle  at  Point  Pleasant,  1113. 

Cornwall  County,  of  New  York,  in  Maine,  330, 837. 

Corawallis,  Charles,  earl  and  marquis,  abandons  the  South, 
830 ;  at  Fort  Washington,  623 ;  at  the  battle  of  Guilford 
(1781),  «iOO;  at  Yorktown.  330;  biography  of,  330;  commandH 
the  British  at  the  battle  of  Sanders's  Creek  (1780).  1245;  do 
ceivcd  in  the  temper  of  the  Americans,  331;  eflTcct  of  the 
surrender  of,  in  Englnnd,  331 ;  enters  Virginia,  692  ;  first 
military  movement  of,  in  America,  831;  in  battle  of  Ix)ug 
Island  (1776),  806;  in  battle  of  Monmouth  Courthouse  (1778), 
912;  in  New  Jersey,  331;  in  South  Carolina,  332;  surrender 
of,  at  Yorktown,  332. 

Corawallis's  complaints  answered.  834. 

Coronado,  Francis  Vasquez  de,  expedition  of  (1640),  334. 

Coronation  of  Powhatan  (1608),  334. 

Corpus  Christi  Pass  captured  (1863),  891. 

Corse,  General  John  M.,  defeated  at  Allatoona  Pass  (1364),  24; 
in  battle  of  Missionaries'  Ridge.  897. 

Cortereal,  Gasper,  Portuguese  navigator,  career  of,  334. 

Cortez,  Hernando,  and  Narvaez  in  Mexico,  335;  biography  of, 
835. 

Costs  of  wars  with  the  Indians,  835. 

Cotton,  and  com  compared.  742;  in  the  United  States^  33d. 

Cotton  loan  (fonfedcrate),  330. 

Cotton  manufacture  in  New  England,  beginning  of  the,  1298. 

Cotton,  John,  biography  of.  336. 

Couch,  Darius  Nash,  biography  of.  336;  in  battle  at  Malvern 
Hills,  839;  in  battle  of  Chnncollnrsville,  and  in  temporary 
command  of  the  army,  222 ;  in  t>attle  of  Fredericksburg, 
636. 
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Council  of  Plymouth,  the,  337;  of  the  Indies,  the,  837. 

Countervailing  measures  of  the  Confederates  (1861),  337. 

Counties,  character  of,  837. 

County  oourta  first  established  in  America,  337  ;  in  Con- 
necticut, 337. 

Courcelles,  M.D.,  brings  the  first  horses  to  Canada,  337. 

Court  of  Assistants,  the,  337. 

Court  of  Chancery,  the  first  In  New  York.  837. 

Courting  the  Indians  by  the  British  (1775),  337. 

Covenhoven,  Robert,  biography  of.  338. 

Covington,  Leonard,  biography  of,  338;  in  battle  of  Chrysler's 
Field,  and  mortally  wounded,  246. 

"  Cow  Chace.  the,"  addition  to  the,  840;  by  Mi^or  Andrd,  338. 

Cow- boy  marauders  338. 

Cowpens,  battle  of  the.  340;  the,  or'.gin  of  the  name,  841. 

Cox,  Jacob  Dolson,  bography  of,  341 ;  in  battle  of  Sooth 
Mountain,  1323. 

Cradle  of  American  liberty,  the,  841. 

Credock.  Matthew,  first  governor  of  the  Massachnsetta  Com- 
pany, 342. 

Craig,  8ir  James  Henry,  biography  of,  842. 

Craig,  Governor,  and  Jonn  Henry,  633. 

Craik,  James,  Washington's  family  physician, biography  of,342. 

Craney  Island  abandoned  by  the  Confederates  (1862),  886;  re- 
pulse of  the  British  at  (1813),  34X 

Craven,  Charles,  Governor  of  South  Carolina,  343. 

Craven,  Thomas  T.,  biography  of,  843. 

Crawford,  Colonel  William,  captured  at  Sandusky,  1247. 

Crawford,  Samuel  Wylie,  biography  of,  344. 

Crawford,  Thomas,  biography  of,  344. 

Crawford,  William  Harris,  biography  of,  344. 

Credit  system  and  ita  collapse  (1836-37),  344. 

Creek  Confederacy,  the,  346. 

Creek  Indians  in  New  York,  the,  sue  for  peace,  346;  the,  treat 
for  removal,  346;  treaty  with  the  (1796),  346. 

Crele.  Joseph,  oldest  man  in  America,  346. 

Creole  State  (Louisiana),  346. 

Crescent  City  (New  Orleans).  346. 

"  Crisis,  the,"  by  Thomas  Paine,  846. 

Crittenden  Compromise,  the,  347. 

Crittenden,  George  B.,  biography  of,  347. 

Crittenden,  John  Jordon,  biography  of.  347. 

Crittenden,  Thomas  I.«onid»s,  biography  of,  848. 

Crootan.  lost  colony  went  to,  probably,  810. 

Crockett,  David,  biography  of,  348. 

Croghan,  George,  Indian  agent,  biography  of,  848 ;  defends 
Yon  Stephenson  (1813),  5i9. 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  and  others  for  America,  440 ;  biography  of, 
341^;  re-establishes  Lord  Baltimore's  power  in  Maryland, 
252. 

Cromwell,  Captain,  the  buccaneer,  349. 

Crook,  George,  biography  of,  349 ;  In  war  with  Sitting  Bull, 
1296. 

Cross  Keys,  battle  of,  349. 

Crown  officers,  clamor  for  taxing  the  colonies,  349 ;  selection  of, 

Crow^n  Point,  360;  expedition  against  (1765-66),  360:  French 
at  (1731),  35L 

Crozat  and  liOuisiana,  851. 

Crua,  General,  in  battle  at  Ringgold.  1217;  in  battle  of  Mis- 
sionaries' Ridge,  897. 

Cmger,  Henry,  Jr.,  and  Brown,  loyalist  leaders,  351;  biography 
of.  351. 

Cmger,  John  Harris,  a  loyalist,and  in  command  of  Fort  Ninety- 
six  (1781),  1006;  biography  of,  352. 

Crygior,  Martin,  commands  troops  at  New  Amstel.  966l 

Cuba,  history  of,  352. 

Cuban  cacique  refiises  heaven  if  Spaniards  will  be  there,  362. 

Cullum,  George  Washington,  biography  of.  352. 

Culpepper  and  Arlington,  portions  of  Virginia  granted  to,  363. 

Ciil|)epper  Court-house  (Va.),  cavalry  engagement  at  (1863), 
891. 

Culpepper,  John,  Surveyor  general  of  Vii^nia.  career  of,  363. 

Culpepper,  Thomas  (liOrd),  Governor  of  Vii^^inia,  363. 

Cumberland,  Duke  of,  character  of,  353. 

Cumberland  Gap,  evacuation  of  (1862),  888. 

Cumberland  Mountain8>  353. 

Cumberland  road,  the  (see  fnitmal  Improvements)^  868. 

Cunningham,  William,  British  provost- marshal,  363 ;  conflict 
of,  with  Mrs.  Diiy,  767. 

Cunningham's  raid  in  Seath  Carolina,  358. 

Currency,  postage  and  other  stamps  authorized*to  be  used  as, 
887. 

Curtin,  Andrew  Gregg,  "War-govemor"  of  Peansylvania.  bi- 
ography of,  853;  calls  for  the  organization  of  all  able-bodied 
men  for  the  defence  of  Pennsylvania  (1862),  888. 

Curtis.  George  William.  LL.D.,  biography  of,  354. 

Curtis,  Samuel  Ryan,  biography  ot,  354;  commanded  at  the 
battle  of  Pea  Ridge  (1862).  1068. 

Gushing,  Caleb,  biogniphy  of,  354. 

Gushing.  Thomas,  LLD.,  biography  of.  86K. 

Cushing,  William,  LL.D.,  biography  of,  366. 

CiiHhing,  William  B.,  biography  of,  356;  destroys  cotton  in 
North  Carolina  (1865).  MH. 

Cushman,  Charlotte  Saunders,  biography  of,  85& 

Cushman.  Robert,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Plymouth  colony, 
blogniphy  of,  355. 
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Custer,  6«org«  A.,  biography  of.  355;  killed  in 
Sioux  iDdiuns,  ViiM;  mid  of,  in  Virginia.  iUA. 

Custis,  (teorge  WiuihinKtou  Parke,  biography  of,  3A5. 

Custom -bouse,  flrKi.  etiUibliKhed  at  Chariesioa,  366;  flrst  ectab- 
litjheU  ID  New  Kuglund,  a5<S. 

Cutler,  Manasiteh,  b.ography  of,  356. 

Cuilur,  Timothy,  a  couven  to  EpifiCijpacy.  447. 

Cuyler,  William  Howo,  killed  at  Buflulo,  43U. 

Cuzco,  notice  of,  31. 

D. 

Hablox.  CLArnic.  a  Jesuit  mlwlonary.  bioffrsphy  of,  35& 

nucres,  Jame8  Ricbard,  BritiHb  admiral,  blo^^uphy  of,  354L 

Dade,  FraiiCKs  I...  masRacre  of  command  of,  m  Florida,  l'i09. 

Daggett,  Naphlhali,  president  of  Yale  College,  biography  of, 
356. 

Dahlgren.  John  A.,  biography  of,  357 ;  saccoeds  DupoDt  b«foro 
Charleston,  '226. 

Dakota,  territory  of,  857. 

Dakotas.  or  Siuux,  history  of  the,  357. 

Dale.  Richard,  biography  of,  35t);  sent  with  a  squadron  to  (be 
Meditcrninean  sea,  1419. 

Dale,  Samuel,  wounded  at  Burnt  Corn  Creek.  181. 

Dale,  Sir  Thomas,  Governor  of  Virginia,  biography  of.  358. 

Dallas,  Alexander  James,  staK^muu,  biography  of,  358. 

Dallas.  George  Mifflin,  biography  of,  35M. 

Daly  ell.  Captain,  sent  to  the  relief  of  Detroit,  Ikte  of,  387. 

Dana,  Francis,  juri.st,  biography  of.  369. 

Dana,  James  Dwight,  scientist,  biography  of,  359. 

Dana,  Nai>oIeon  Jackson  Tecumseh,  biography  of,  359. 

Dana,  Richard  Henry,  poet,  biography  of,  359. 

Danbury,  destruction  of,  :i59. 

Dane,  Nathan,  biography  of,  360  ;  in  Hartford  conyeotion, 
622 

Daniels,  Colonel,  blockades  the  harbor  of  St  Augnrt.'ne.  1239. 

D'Anvillo's  expedition  against  New  England  (1746),  360;  (ate 
of,  360. 

Dare,  Virginia,  romantic  story  of.  360. 

Darien  ship  canal,  estimated  cost  of  a,  361;  searches  after  a 
route  for.  361. 

Daring  raid  In  Northern  Georgia,  361. 

Dark  and  Bloody  Ground,  the,  36L 

Dark  Day.  the  (1780).  361. 

Darley,  Felix  0.  C,  biography  of.  361 

DarlingUm.  William,  biography  of,  362. 

Dartmoor  Prison,  3G2;  la^ii  survivor  of  the  prisoneiB  of; 363; 
\  treatment  of  prisoners  in.  363. 

Dartmouth  College,  history  of.  363. 

Dartmouth.  Lord  (see  Lfgge,  George),  363. 

Davenant,  Dr.,  on  colonial  industries,  270. 

Davcnant,  Sir  William,  biography  of,  363. 

Davenport,  John,  biography  of.  363. 

Davidson,  John  Wynu,  biography  of,  364. 

Davie,  William  Richardson,  biography  of,  364. 

Daviess,  Joseph,  and  Aaron  Burr,  1h5. 

Davila  puts  Balboa  to  doath  in  Central  America,  1019. 

Davis,  Andrew  Jackson,  spiritualist,  biography  of,  364. 

Davis,  C.  H.,  commands  national  flotilla  at  .Memphis,  869. 

Davis,  George,  Conlederaie  attorney- general,  287. 

Davis,  Henry  Winter,  opposes  the  Maryland  aecossionista, 
852. 

Davis.  Jefferson,  biography  of,  364;  cabinet  of,  366;  excepted 
in  the  granted  privilege  of  amnesty  and  pardon,  40;  history 
of  the  capture  of,  365;  interrupts  the  exchange  of  prisoners, 
365;  petitioned  by  Confederate  soldiers  to  slop  the  war 
(1865),  894;  private  desiuitch  of,  to  General  Polk  on  Ken- 
tucky neutrality,  737;  proclamation  of  (1861),  366;  recep- 
tion of,  at  Richmond,  3()5. 

Davis,  JoflTerson  C,  biography  of,  365. 

Davis  medal,  the,  365. 
.  Davis,  Nicholas,  in  Alabama  secession  convention,  16. 

Day,  Luke,  in  Shays's  Rebellion,  1279. 

Day,  Stephen,  first  printer  in  the  English- American  colonies, 
3(36. 

Day's  work  in  Congress,  a  momentous  (1774),  366. 

Dayton,  Ellas,  biography  of.  367. 

Dayton,  Jonathan,  biography  of,  367;  concerned  in  Burr's 
scheme.  184. 

Deaf  and  dumb  persons  in  the  United  States,  367. 

Dean  Tucker's  propo.sition,  367. 

Deaue,  James,  mi^itiiouary  among  the  Indians,  biography  of, 
307. 

Denne,  Silas,  biography  of,  367;  heirs  of,  settled  with  (1842), 
392;  the  Lees  and,  392;  Thomas  Paine  and,  392. 

Dearborn.  Fort,  at  Chicago,  2:39. 

Dearborn^  Henry,  biography  of.  368;  his  invasion  of  Canada 
(IHI'2),  308;  iu  battle  on  Berais's  Heights.  119;  in  command 
of  the  norihern  army  (1K12),  65;  nuikcs  an  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt to  invade  Cuniula,  65. 

Deaih,  and  burial  of  l)e  Soto  (1542),  manner  of,  368;  of  King 
Philip  (1670),  Ijcy ;  of  President  Harrison  (1841),  369;  of  Pres- 
ident Taylor  (IHoO).  369. 

Deljorro,  Geiieml.  in  the  battle  of  Rrandywine,  155. 

De  Bouvoloir,  a  French  cniis.'«iry  in  America,  544. 

De  Bow's  review  on  Souihern  afislocraoy,  1232. 

DecAtur.  Stephen,  biograpliy  of.  3i»y;  captures  the  Macedonian 
(1613),  1434;  exploit  of,  on  the  PUiiadeljjhia  (1804),  1419; 


flghu  the  AMijraium  and  sorrraders,  1134;  honors  to,  1431; 

killed  by  Barron  in  a  duel.  370. 
Declaration  of  colonial  righta,  370. 
De<laration  of  Independence,  371 ;  Jeffervon's  daUM  In.  againrt 

slavery,  13U0;  origin,  adoption,  and  signing  of  the,  371;  the, 

in  Fniuce,  371. 
Declaration  of  rebellion  In  the  cotonies  (1775),  37X 
Declaration  of  Rights  by  Virginia,  373. 
Declaration  of  war,  against  Ureal  Britain,  373;  between  Eng- 
land and  France.  373. 
Dc<'larau>ry  Act  concerning  the  power  of  Parliament  over  the 

colonies,  passed  (1766).  374. 
Decorum,  flret  breach  of.  in  Congress,  374. 
!  Deerfleld.  church  bell  carr.ed  to  Canada,  376;  desolation  of, 
I      by  Indians,  374. 
i  D'Esiaiug  (or  Estalng).  at  siege  of  Savannah,  1353. 

Defei-tion  in  Pennsylvania,  375. 
j  Defence,  general  preparations  for,  375. 
I  Defences  of  the  Delaware,  376;  of  Washington,  376l 
I  I>eflnitive  treaty  of  peace  (see  Trtaty  of  Feact^  1783),  376. 
De  Fleury,  Lieutenant  •  colonel,  at  Stony  Point,  honon  to, 

1355. 
De  Gourgues  hangs  Spantaids  in  Florida  (see  HttgneiMU  in 

Ftoridal  376. 
Do  Grasse,  Count  (see  OrasK,  CamU  de),  defeated  (1782),  376; 
De  Haas,  John  Philip,  biography  oC  376. 
Do  Haven,  Edwin  J.,  biography  of,  376^ 
De  Heister.  Hesssan  general,  m  command  at  battle  of  Long 

IsUnd  (1776).  H06. 
De  Ijinccy,  James,  chief  Justice,  biography  of,  377. 
De  Lancey,  Oliver  (brother  of  James),  biography  of,  377. 
De  Jjincey,  Oliver,  biography  of,  377. 
Delaplace*  Captain,  in  command  at  TIconderoga  (1775).  623. 
Delaware  consents  to  independence  (1776).  377;  position  of 

(1831),  377;  settlement  of,  1273;  the  colony  and  state  of; 

378. 
Delawares.  history  of  the,  378. 

Democracy,  early.  In  New  York,  379;  in  New  Nctheriand,  379 
Democratic  convention  at  Charleston  (1860),  proceedings  of 

the,  380. 
Democratic  conventions  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia  ex- 
press sympathy  with  Vallandigham  (1863),  89a 
Democratic  government,  first,  in  America,  481. 
Democratic  revolution  in  England  (1641-49),  38L 
Democratic  societies,  certificate  of  membership  in,  SSli  in 

imitation  of  Jacobin  clubs.  3H2. 
De  Monts,  Sieur.  viceroy  of  Now  France,  382,  scheme  of;  to 

coKmize  Now  France,  383 
Denmark  and  American  cruisers,  383. 
Dennie,  Joseph,  biography  of,  383. 
Dennison,  William,  biography  of,  384. 
Denny.  Governor,  controversy  with,  1333. 
Do  Nonville,  the  expedition  of  (1685),  384. 
Denver  City  (Col),  skirmish  near  (1862),  888. 
Denys,  John,  explores  the  Gulf  of  St.  LawTence  (1S06).  417. 
Department  of  M.ssouri,  Halleck  in  command  of  it  (1861). 

133. 
Departments  of  the  ''Gulf"  and  "South"  created  (1869), 

8HG;  of  the  ''Shenandoah"  and  "  Rappahannock  "  created 

(18<i2).  886. 
De  Peyster,  Abraham,  biography  of,  384. 
Depreciation  of  the  (/ontioenUil  paper-money,  384. 
Dermer,  Thomas,  at  New  Amsterdam,  385,  biography  of,  385; 

career  of.  on  the  New  England  coasts.  385. 
De  Russy,  Fort,  uken  by  Admiral  Porter  (1863),  890. 
Des  Barres,  Joseph  Frederick  Wallet,  biography  of,  386l 
Desborough,  Mercy,  tr  ed  as  a  witch  in  Connecticut,  303. 
Deseret,  the  "  land  of  the  honey-bee."  Utah  so  called,  936. 
Desolation  of  the  Niagara  frontier  (1813),  385. 
De  Soto.  Fernando,  biography  of,  385 ;  explorations  and  dis^ 

covery  of  the  Mississippi  River  by,  386;  his  perfidy  towards 

an  Indian  queen.  387 ;  in  the  battle  of  Manbila,  863. 
Destruction  of  the  Pequod  Nation  (1637).  387. 
Detroit,  siege  of  (1763-64),  387 ;  surrender  of  (1812),  387. 
Devcns.  Charles,  Jr.,  biography  of.  388;  in  the  battle  of  Boll's 

Bluir  ri861),  91;  in  the  battle  of  ChancelloraviUe,  33L 
De  Vrlcs,  prophecy  of,  741. 
Dewces's  and  Capera's  islands  plundered  by  the  British  (1813), 

2(53. 
Dewey,  Samuel  W.,cut8  off  the  figure-head  of  the  Comtitvtian, 

476. 
De  Witt,  Simeon,  biography  of,  388. 
Dexter,  Samuel,  biography  of,  388. 
Dey  of  Algiers,  Insolence  of  the,  388. 
Diamond  State  (Delaware),  389. 
Diaz  del  Castillo,  Bernal.  biography  of;  389. 
Dickinson,  John,  biography  of,  389;  on  the  punu:ts  of  the 

colonists,  271. 
Dirkin.son,  Philemon,oommands  militia  at  battle  of  Monmouth 

Court-house,  912. 
Dictatorship  conferred  on  Washing^n.  390. 
Diehkau,  Ludwig  August.  Baron,  biography  of,  390;  wounded 

in  battle  at  I.Ake  George,  390. 
Dinwiddle,  Robert,  and  the  French,  390;  and  the  Virginia  As- 
sembly, 391 ;  biography  of,  391. 
Diplomacy  of  the  Revolution,  39L 
Diplomatic  troubles— Deane,  the  Lees,  and  Dalne,  393. 
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Directory,  the  French  Execative,  992. 

DlsalTectioD,  in  Kow  York  (1776-76),  393  ;  in  Pennsylvania 

(1777),  »93. 
Diaappointment  of  the  British  in  New  York,  303. 
Disarmament  of  Tories.  393. 
Disbanding,  of  the  Continental  Army  (1783),  393;  of  the  Union 

armies  (1865),394. 
Discovery,  rights  c«nferred  by,  394. 
Disinterested  patriotism  (1775),  394. 
Disloyalty  at  the  National  capital  (1860),  394. 
Dismal  Swamp  Canal,  '201. 

Dismemberment  of  Rhode  Island  contemplated,  396. 
Dispates  between  royal  governors  and  tbe  iKwple,  395. 
Disruption  of  Buchanan's  cabinet,  395. 
Dissensions  in  WHshington^s  cabinet,  396. 
Dissolution  of  non-importation  leagues,  396. 
Dissolution  of  the  Union,  long  contemplated,  396;  evidences 

of  a.  396;  utterances  of  Preston  S.  Brooks,  397. 
Distribution  of  arms  in  tbe  South  (1861),  397. 
District  of  Columbia,  organization  of  the  (1791),  397;  slavery 

in  the,  abolished  (1862),  397, 886. 
District  of  Louisiana  under  the  charge  of  Indiana,  397. 
Disunion,  proposition  for  (1804),  397;  threatened  (1779),  397. 
Dix,  Dorothea  Lynde,  and  the  United  States  Sanitary  Com- 
mission, 1439;  biogrnphy  of,  398. 
Dix,  John  Adams,  biography  of,  398  ;  famons  order  of.  399; 

medal  commemorative  of  tho  order,  400;  Secretary  of  War, 

396. 
Dixie,  origin  of  the  word,  400. 

Dobbins,  Daniel,  superintends  the  building  of  Perry's  fleet,  34. 
Dobb's  Ferry,  allied  armies  at  and  near  (1781),  27;  arms  and 

military  stores  sent  to.  IVom  Now  York  (1776),  994. 
Dodge,  Grenville  M.,  biography  of,  400. 
Dodge,  Henry,  biography  of,  400. 
Domestic  manufactures  (see  Home  Manufacturei)^  400. 
Domestic  slave-trade,  400;  value  of,  to  Virginia  (1861),  401. 
Dominion  in  America,  French  and  English  claims  for,  40L 
Donaldsonville,  engagement  at  (1862),  888. 
Dongan,  Thomas.  Governor  of  New  York,  bic^^phy  of.  401. 
Doniphan,  Colonel  Alexander  W,  commands  the  Americans  in 

battle  of  Bracetl  (1846),  151;  in  Mexico,  1238. 
Oonnacauna, ''  King  of  Canada,"  treatment  of,  by  Cartier,  209. 
Donop,  Count,  killed  at  Fort  Mercer  (1777),  513. 
Doolittle,  Amos,  early  American  engraver,  401. 
Dorchester  He  ghls,  fortifying  of,  176. 
Dorr.  Thomas  Wilson,  biography  of,  401 ,  convicted  of  treason 

and  imprisoned,  253, 401. 
Doubleday,  Abner,  at  Gettysburg,  576;  at  Groveton,  690;  at 

South  Mountain,  1324;  biography  of,  401;  in  bottle  at  Fred- 
ericksburg. 535. 
Doughfaces,  name  given  to  yielding  politicians  of  the  North 

by  John  Randolph,  899;  origin  of  the  word,  402. 
Doughty,  MtOor  John,  constructs  Fort  Harmar,  1024. 
Douglas,  Stephen  Arnold,  biography  of,  402. 
Douglass,  Frederick,  biography  of;  402. 
Douw,  Volkert  P.,  Vice  president  of  the  Provincial  Congress 

ofNew  York  (1776).  1156. 
Dover  (N.  H  /  attacked  by  Indians  (see  Waldron),  746. 
Downfkll  of  Andros  (1689),  403. 
Draa  begins  in  New  York  (1863),  890. 
Draa  riots,  in  Boston  (1863),  891;  In  New  York  (18C3),  loaseB 

by  tho,  403. 
Draft  rioters  In  New  York,  cries  of  the,  403;  doings  of  tho, 

403. 
Drafting  and  recruiting  stopped  (1865),  894. 
Drainsville,  skirmish  at  (1861).  409. 
Drake,  Samuel  Gardiner,  antiquary,  biography  of.  404. 
Drake,  Sir  Francis,  biography  of,  401;  circumnavigates  the 

globe,  404:  discovers  California,  404;  In  California,  404; 

takes  English  colonists  Tmm  Virginia,  404. 
Draper,  John  William,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  scientist,  biography  of. 

406. 
Drayton,  Judge  William  Henry,  biography  of,  405;  charge  of 

(1774),  405. 
Dred  Scott  case,  the.  406. 
Drewry^s  BlutT,  Commodore  Rodgers  at,  406. 
Drinker,  cabin  of,  flrst  built  in  Philadelphia,  165. 
Druromond,  Sarah,  bold  declaration  of,  86;  denounced  as  "a 

notorious,  wicked  rebel,"  86. 
Dnimmond,  Sir  George  Gordon,  British  commander,  at  Riege  of 

Fort  Erie,  1288;  biography  of,  406;  in  command  of  BritiHli 
.  forces  in  Canada  (1814).  200. 
Dnimmond,  William,  ond  wife,  with  Baron  in  his  rebellion, 

86;  governor  in  North  Carolina,  1012. 
Duane,  James,  biography  of,  407 ;  proposition  of,  for  negotia- 
tions, 407. 
Du  Bourg,  Abb6,  honora  General  Jackson  at  New  Orleans, 

706. 
Du  Chatelet  to  Choiseul.  486. 

Duchd,  Jacob,  first  chaplain  to  Congress,  b'ogrephy  of,  407. 
Durking-Rto<»l.  a  puniahment  for  conflrmcd  Rcolda,  407. 
Dudley,  Joseph,  Governor  of  Massachusetts  (1702-16),  biogra- 
phy of.  407. 
Dudley,  Thomas,  Governor  of  Massachusetts  (1034, 1640, 1646, 

1660),  biography  of,  407. 
Dudley's  defeat  near  Fort  Meigs  (1813),  407,  612. 
Duel  between  Congressmen,  flret)  48L 


Dner,  William,  biography  of,  407. 

Duff' Green  on  the  destruction  of  the  Union,  394. 

Dug  Springs,  battle  ot,  408. 

Duke  of  York's  patent,  408. 

Duke's  Charter,  the,  408. 

Duke's  County.  408. 

Duke's  Laws,  the  (1665),  408. 

Dummer,  Jeremiah,  flrat  American  freethinker,  63& 

Dumont.  Colonel  E.,  In  skirmish  at  Philippi.  1091. 

Duncan,  Captain  S.  G..  at  the  Falkland  Islands.  463. 

Dundas,  Lieutenant-colonel,  British  commissioner  to  arrange 
for  the  surrender  of  Comwallis.  332. 

Dunlap,  William,  artist,  biography  of,  409. 

Dnnniore  (John  Murray),  Fjirl  of,  and  Patrick  Henry.  409;  bi- 
ography of.  409;  captures  a  printing  ofllco.  409;  conspiracy 
of.  410;  response  to  call  of,  409;  uufUrls  British  standard 
over  the  fort  at  New  York  (1776),  995;  war  of,  on  the  Vir- 
ginians (1775),  410;  war  of,  with  Ohio  Indians  (1774),  410. 

Duponceau,  Peter  Stephen,  biography  of.  411. 

Dupont.  Samuel  Francis,  attacks  Fort  Sumter  (1863),  225;  bi- 
ography of,  411 ;  commands  the  navy  at  Port  Royal  Sound 
(1862).  1121. 

Duiwrtail,  l^bcgue,  French  general  in  America,  biography  of, 
411. 

Duquesnc,  Fort,  expedition  against  (1758).  411;  expedition  of 
Braddock  against  (1755).  151 ;  history  of.  412. 

Durand,  Asher  Brown,  artist,  blognipb'y  of.  412. 

Dury^e's  Zouaves  in  battle  at  Big  Bethel,  127. 

Dusttn,  Hannah,  account  of  captivity  and  escape  of,  412; 
bravery  of,  412;  monument  in  commemoration  of,  413. 

Dutch,  and  English  on  Long  Island,  hosiilities  between,  444; 
the,  conquer  territory  in  Maine,  837;  the,  in  Connecticut, 
414;  tbe.  at  New  Plymouth,  414. 

Dutch  and  German  branch  of  the  Washington  fhmily,  413. 

Dutch  and  Indian  plot,  alleged  (1653),  413. 

Dutch  authority  at  Mtinhatian  defied,  413. 

Dutch  colonists  in  South  Carolina.  413, 1322. 

Dutch  element  In  New  York  Fo<:iety,  414. 

Dutch  fort  below  Hartford  (Conn.),  298. 

Dutch  Gap  Canal,  414. 

Dutch  West  India  Company,  government  of  the,  416;  history 
of  the,  414. 

Duty  on  negroes  levied  In  1703,  416. 

Duval's  Bluff,  engagement  at  (1862),  887;  Illinois  volunteen 
captured  near  (1864),  892. 

Duyckinck,  Evert  Augustus,  biography  of.  416. 

Dwight,  General,  at  Port  Hudson  (1864),  1119 ;  In  battle  at 
Pleasant  Hill  (1864),  1109. 

Dwight,  Theodore,  biography  of.  416. 

Dwight,  Timothy.  President  of  Yale  College,  biography  of,  416. 

Dyer,  Eliphalet,  biography  of,  416. 

Dyer,  Mary,  a  Quaker,  notice  of  sufferings  of,  416;  whipped 
and  hanged  at  Boston,  767. 


Eagli,  Hkvhy,  at  Galvestpn,  560. 

Sagle,  the,  a  torpedo- vessel  on  I^ng  Island  Sound,  1404. 

Earle,  Pliny,  biography  of,  416. 

Early  French  discoveries  on  tbe  American  coast,  417. 

Early,  General,  escapes  fVom  Maryland  with  plunder,  853. 

Early  invadere  of  Mar>iand,  853. 

Early  Jesuit  missions  In  Virsinla,  417. 

Early,  Jubal  A.,  biography  of,  417. 

Early  martyre  in  Virginia  (see  Berkeley,  Sir  fFtUiam),  417. 

Early  military  operations  in  Missouri,  417. 

Early  New  England  laws,  418. 

Earlv  non-importation  acts,  418. 

Earthquakes  In  North  America,  418. 

East  and  West  Jersey,  419;  rights  of  the  Duke  of  York  in,  re- 
linquished, 20a 

East  Florida,  Lee's  expedition  against.  419;  seizure  of  (1812), 
419. 

East  India  Company  (English),  and  a  compromise.  420;  and 
tea  in  America,  146;  history  of,  420;  send  tea  to  Boston, 
147. 

East  Tennessee,  Bumside  in  (1863),  420;  rising  of  Union  men 
in  (1861),  886;  waiting  for  deliverance,  42L 

Eastern  boundary  of  the  United  States,  421. 

Eastern  Indians,  war  with,  421. 

F.astman,  Harvey  Gridley.  biography  of  42L 

Pjiston,  James,  biography  of,  42L 

Kaston,  treaties  at,  422. 

l':a8tport  (Maine),  capture  of  (1814).  422. 

Katon,  Theophiius.  biography  of,  422. 

Fjiton,  William,  biography  of,  422. 

"Echo."  the,  28. 

Eckford,  Henry,  ship  builder,  biography  of,  423L 

Kconochaca,  or  Holy  Ground,  battle  at,  423. 

Eden,  Sir  Robert,  biography  of,  423. 

Kdes.  Betvlamin.  Journalist,  biography  of,  423. 

Edge-tool  manufactures.  424. 

Edict  of  Nantes,  tho,  424. 

Education,  in  Mexico.  424;  in  the  United  States,  424. 

F^wards,  Jonathan,  biography  of,  424. 

Edwards.  Governor  Ninian,  biography  of,  424;  commands  an 
expedition  against  the  Indians,  195u 
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Kdwards.  Pierrepont,  biography  of.  i-lii. 

Kdwards's  Ferry,  (>eDeral  lender  wound(>d  at,  763. 

KiRht,  the,  and  Govcraor  Sluyvewinl,  IWA 

KIberi,  Ueneral  S..  iu  Florida,  AW. 

KlectioD  for  President  and  VicepresidcDt,  method  of,  425. 

Klectoral  colleges,  the,  4'/fi. 

Kloctoral  ConiiinsHiuD,  the,  how  formed,  425;  reaulta  of  the 
labors  of  the,  425. 

RIoctric  Iam|>s.  llr»t.  4'26. 

Klectric  light,  early  hiHlory  of,  4afi. 

Klectro-niagnetic  leleKmpIi.  ii. story  of  the,  426l 

Kliot,  Jared,  biography  of,  427. 

Kliot,  John,  A|XMUe  to  the  Indiana,  biography  of,  427;  trans- 
lates the  Bible,  35,  427. 

Klizabeth  litland  discovered  by  Gosnold.  585, 

Kiizabeih,  Quoen  of  England,  biography  of,  427  ;  reign  of, 
418. 

KIizAl)ethtown  Claiinantfl.  hiHtory  of  the,  428. 

KIk  Water  (Va.).  tikirniish  at,  771^. 

Kllery,  William,  biography  of.  428. 

Kllet,  Charles  I*,  cnginper,  biography  of,  429;  his  ''ram'' 
squadron  at  MemphiM.  MtiU. 

Kilicolt,  Andrew,  biography  of,  429. 

Klliot,  MrH  .  and  Colonel  Balfour.  429. 

Klliott,  Charles  l<oring,  artist,  biography  of.  429. 

Klliott,  Jesse  Duncan,  biography  of,  4*^9;  exploit  of,  at  Fort 
Krie,  430. 

Kllison's  Mill  (see  Mfehanifsvill^).  865. 

Kllsworth.  Ephraira  KImer,  bograpby  of,  430;  his  Fire  Zou- 
aves in  baule  of  Bull's  Kun.  174. 

Rllsworth,  Oliver.  LUD..  biography  of.  431. 

Kl  Moliuo  del  Key  and  Casa  de  Mala,  capture  of  (1847).  431. 

Kly,  Alflrcd,  Congressman,  captured  in  the  tlighl  from  Bull's 
Kun.  176. 

Emancipation,  grndtial,  in  House  of  Representatives  (1H62). 
886:  of  Irelaud.  437;  of  sUives,  proclamation  of  (1863),  432 ; 
of  the  slaves  (1H63),  432. 

Rmanci)>ation  Jubilee  of  negroes  at  Hilton  Head  (1863).  8^. 

Kmancipatlon  proclamation,  pnttesls  against  (1H<33),  HtM. 

Embargo  Art,  Urst  (1794).  437;  wcond  (1«07),  437;  third  (1812), 
438;  fourth  (1813),  4:M  ;  preliminary  to  war  (1812).  4:)M; 
proposition  to  Great  Britain  concerning  the,  438;  public  re- 
ception of  the,  4:19. 

Rmerson,  Ralph  Waldo,  b  ography  of,  439. 

Kmigrant  Aid  Society  for  Kansas,  733. 

Kmigration.  from  Maryland  proposed  (1751),  440;  to  America 
rogulatod  (1637), 440;  to  New  Kugiand  (1(>3(J).  440;  to  Siiith 
Carolina  (17ft4).  440;  to  the  Connecticut  Valley,  302;  to  the 
United  States,  440. 

Bmmeti,  Thomas  Addis,  biography  ot  440. 

Rmory,  General  William  Helmsley.  at  Cedar  Creek  battle.  214; 
biography  of,  441 ;  in  battle  at  Pleasant  Grove,  llOJ;  in  Red 
River  expedition.  1189. 

Rmott.  James,  LLD.,  biography  of,  441. 

Kmpi>  Stale,  the  (Now  York),  411. 

Emucfau,  battle  of,  441. 

Gnolso.  Bachelor,  in  Oarlen.  1018. 

End,  of  Indian  wars  in  the  East,  441;  of  Quaker  political  rule 
in  PenuHylvaiiia  (see  Quaker  tide  in  I'mniylvania),  441; 
of  the  colonial  system  (1776),  441. 

Endicott,  John,  biography  of,  441;  leads  an  expedition  to 
Block  Island,  136, 1080. 

Enforcing  the  *' American  Association,"  442. 

Bngland,  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  442; 
seeks  Indian  allies  to  enslave  her  colonies,  442. 

English  ambassador  at  Moscow.  442. 

English  and  French  American  colonists,  first  hostilities  be- 
tween the.  443. 

English  colonial  govomments  In  North  America,  443. 

English  colonies  in  the  West  proposed,  443. 

English  colony,  flrst,  planted  in  America,  481. 

English  Cousiilution,  the,  443. 

English  expedition  against  New  Nctherland,  443. 

English  Revolution,  the,  443. 

English  settlement,  in  Louisiana  projected,  444;  on  Long  Isl- 
and, 444. 

English  Turn,  in  the  Mississippi,  444. 

Enlargement  of  the  Capitol,  444. 

Entails  aboli.shcd  in  Virginia.  445. 

Knterpri*'-  and  Bozer^  contest  between  the,  445. 

Envoys  to  France,  445 ;  treatment  of,  446. 

Episcojiacy.  in  America,  446;  in  MaK8achnsett«(Ree  Higfj\n*on 
and  the  Hroiones),  447;  in  New  England,  growth  of,  447;  in- 
fluence of,  in  the  colonies,  1267. 

Episcopal  churches,  flrst,  in  the  colonies.  447. 

Epi8co[)al  society,  the  flrst,  in  Now  England,  482. 

Equal  Rights  party,  447. 

Eric  the  Ke<l,  sketch  of,  447. 

Eric£.son,  John,  LL.D.,  inventor,  biography  of,  448. 

Erie  Canal,  completion  of  the,  201;  history  of  the,  44S;  sug- 
gested by  Gouverneur  Morris.  201. 

Ertikinc,  Hritinh  ambassador,  negotiations  with  (1809),  448b 

Erskine,  General,  startles  Coruwallis  at  Trenton,  1143. 

Ksopus  War,  the  (ltH55),  449. 

A'«Mx,  and  the  Alert^  batllc  between,  449;  cruise  of  the  (1312- 
13),  449. 

Essex  Junta  plot,  451 


Essex  Junta,  the,  451. 

Esia.ng,  d',  Charles  Henry  Th^odat,  biography  of,  45L 

Eu-hemins.  history  of  the.  452. 

Eustis,  William,  b  ography  of,  452. 

Eutaw  Spring,  battle  near,  452. 

Evacuat'on,  of  Boston  (1776),  453;  of  Harper's  Ferry  (1861U 
454;  of  Manassas  (lH4i2),454;  of  New  York  (1. t&i),  454;  of 
Philadelphia  (1778),  455;  of  Sumter  (1861).  455. 

Evans,  Colonel  (Confetlerate),  in  baUlo  of  BulFs  Ran.  174. 

Evans,  Oliver,  inventor,  biography  of,  456;  prophecy  of,  1178. 

F^vans,  Sir  do  l^u-y,  biography  of,  45flu 

Everett,  Alexander  Hill,  LLU.,  biography  of,  456l 

Everett,  Edward,  LI^D.,  D.C.U,  biography  of,  456w 

Ewell.  Richard  Stoddard  (Confedeiuto  general),  at  halite  of 
Gettysburg,  576;  at  Cedar  Mountoin.  215;  at  Chantiily,2£s; 
at  Cross  Keys,  349;  at  Malvern  Uilla,  839;  b.ography  of; 
457;  Invades  Marylmd,  69L 

Exchange  of  prisoners,  Uite  in  1864,  893;  In  the  Revolatlon, 
457. 

Excise  law,  the  flrst  (1791),  457;  violent  opposition  to  the,  in 
W intern  Penu^ylvania,  457. 

Execution  of  (Quakers  in  Philadelphia,  458. 

Exe<;utive  departments,  organisation  and  oonElitntion  of,  45& 

Exeter,  N.  U.,  founded  (1638).  459. 

Exmouth  (Edward  Pellew),  Viscount,  biography  of.  46a 

Expedition,  against  Acadia  (1756),  460;  against  Florida  (1778V 
40u;  down  the  St  Lawrence  (1813),  460;  of  Captain  WiUmg 
down  the  Ohio  and  Mis.<(issippi  (1776),  4(>1;  of  Geor]ge  Roiger^ 
Clarke  to  Illinois  (1778),  461. 

Ex()enditure8  of  the  United  States  for  the  War  for  Indepen- 
dence, 461. 

Express  business,  history  of  the.  461. 

Eyre.  Tory  colonel,  atcompanies  Aniold  to  Gonnocticnt,  461; 
murders  Colonel  Ledyard  at  Groton  (1781),  461. 


Fair  If  K.<>isR!fOKR  employed  by  General  Greene,  462. 

Fair  Oaks  (see  Sev  n  Pin^s),  batllc  of,  1274. 

Fairfax  Court  house,  skirmish  at  (1861),  462. 

Fairfax,  Thomas,  biography  of,  4^. 

Fairhaven  (Conn.),  British  atuck  upon,  lOa 

Falkland  Islands,  afl'air  at  the  (18:il),  463. 

Fall,  of  British  pests  in  South  Carolina  (1781),  463;  Fort  Sum- 
ter (1861),  464;  Mackinaw  (1812),  466^ 

Fallen  Timbers,  battle  of,  466. 

Falling  Waters,  skirmish  near.  467. 

Falmouth  (now  Portland),  burned  (1775),  467;  treaty  at  (1719), 
467. 

Family  compact— France  and  Spain  (1761),  407, 

Faneuil  HaII,:ML 

Fanning.  David,  a  North  Carolina  Tory,  biography  of,  467. 

Kannng.  Edmund,  Lkl).,  Ijoyalist,  468. 

Farewell  address  of  Washington,  history  of  the,  468b 

Farmington  (Mis-s).  skirmish  at  (lMi2),  468. 

Farms  in  the  United  Stales,  acres  and  products  of.  468L 

Farnham.  Colonel,  commands  Ellsworth's  Zouaves  in  battle 
of  Buirs  Run.  174. 

Farragut,  Admiral  David  OUiacoe,  at  an  atUck  on  Pbrt  Had- 
son,  1119;  biography  of.  468;  commands  on  the  Mississiitpi, 
953;  exploits  of,  in  Mobile  Bay,  469. 

Fast  and  festival  of  Loyalists  in  Virginia  (1662).  4A9. 

Fast^ay,  in  the  Southern  Confederacy  (1861),  409;  in  Virginia 
(1774).  469. 

Fiither  of  his  Country,  469. 

Father  of  Waters— the  Miss'ssippl,  409. 

Faulkner,  James,  commands  artillery  at  Craney  Island  (1813>, 
343. 

Fay,  Jonas,  biography  of,  409. 

Favettcvillo  (Ark.),  battle  at  (1862),  887  ;  baUle  near  (1662), 
889. 

Fearing.  General,  wounded  In  the  bittlo  of  Bentonville,  123. 

Foblger,  Christiai.  biography  of,  470. 

Federal  celebrations,  470. 

Federal  cities,  470. 

Federal  Convention  (1787),  loading  men  in  the,  470;  members 
of  the,  471 ;  rules  for  the,  47L 

Federal  Hall,  47L 

Federal  Republican  newspaper  office  destroyed  by  a  mob  in 
Baltimore.  788. 

Federaligt,  The,  writers  of,  311. 

Federalists,  name  of  a  political  party  in  the  United  Stales,  47L 

Fclipa,  wife  of  Columbus,  274. 

Fellows,  John,  biography  of,  473. 

Fell's  Point.  96. 

Fendall,  Governor  of  Maryland,  263^ 

Fdnelon  in  Canada,  473. 

"  Fenians  "in  the  United  States,  474. 

Fenwick,  George,  proprietor  of  a  part  of  Connecticut,  biogra- 
phy of.  474. 

Fenwick,  John,  one  of  the  founders  of  West  Jersey,  b  ography 
of,  476. 

F'ergiiBon,  Elizabeth  Graeme,  Aitile  mission  of,  475. 

Fermi.son.  Patr  ck,  biography  oC,  475. 

Kemnndina  (Fla).  the  resort  of  smiigglcm,  420. 

Ferrera,  Edward,  biography  of,  475. 

Fcrsen,  Count  Axel,  biography  of,  475. 
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FecaeDdcD,  William  Pitt,  biography  of,  475. 

Fow,  William,  bi(^apby  of,  475. 

Field,  Cyrus  West,  biograpby  of,  475;  coddocHod  of.  with  the 

Atlantic  cable,  80 ;  honors  to,  in  England  and  tbo  United 

States.  80. 
Field,  David  Dudley,  in  the  Peace  Congreas,  10G2. 
Fineenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  (1869),  47& 
Figurehead  of  the  CongtituHon,  history  of  the.  476^ 
/  Fillmore.  Millard,  biography  of.  476;  cabinet  of,  477. 
Financial  condition  of  the  United  States  (1861),  477. 
Financial  embarrassment  (1815),  478. 
Financial  policy,  an  honest,  47& 

Findlay,  James,  in  command  of  Ohio  truops  (1812),  1026. 
Fine  arts,  first  school  of,  projected  in  America  (sco  Hc/iool  of 

Fine  ArU),  478. 
Fined  for  rcAising  honors  at  Plymouth,  478. 
Fire,  great,  in  Boston  (1760),  478;   in  Charleston  (1T49),  590; 

in  New  York  (1776).  478;  in  Now  York  (lb»5),  W4. 
Fir©  lands,  history  of  the,  47a 
Fire-arms,  tirst  supplying  Indians  with,  48& 
Firemen*s  ambulance  system  in  Philadelphia  (1864r-G5),  478. 
Fires,  recent  great,  479. 

Firmness  of  Dr.  Franklin  before  the  British  ministry,  479. 
First  ''Abolition  "  newspaper  in  the  United  Slates,  479. 
First  American  diplomato  in  France,  479. 
First  American  vessel  in  a  Russian  port.  479. 
First  and  last  execution  for  treason  in  the  United  States,  480. 
First  and  last  vessel  of  war  (the  A'autilus)  taken  in  the  war  of 

1812-15, 488. 
First  attempt  to  favor  the  Loyalists,  480. 
First  Bible  printed  in  America  (1743),  480. 
First  bishop  for  New  France,  the  (1659),  480. 
First  blood  shed,  in  the  Civil  War  (1861),  480;  in  the  second 

War  for  Independence  (1812-15),  480;  in  the  war  with  Mex- 
ico (1846-48),  481. 
*'  First  CalifornlaRegiment "  in  battle  at  Ball's  Bluff.  91. 
First  Christian  marriage  in  Virginia  (1608),  481. 
First  church,  in  Boston  (1632),  481;  in  the  Connecticut  Valley, 

299. 
First  code  of  laws  in  Hasrachusetts,  481. 
First  colonial  (Apy right  law,  481. 

First  Continental  Congress,  difference  of  opinion  in,  1267. 
First  copyr.ght  and  patent  law  in  the  Uulted  States  (1784), 

481. 
First  Court  of  Chancery  in  New  York,  the  (1701),  481. 
First  democratic  government  in  Anier.cu  (1020),  Aal. 
First  duel  between  Congressmen  (la08),  481. 
First  English  colony  plumed  in  America  (1585).  481. 
First  Episcopal  society  (or  church)  in  New  England,  482. 
First  execution,  in  the  Plymouth  Oulouy  (163U),  482;  of  a 

slave-trader  (1862),  886. 
First  exports  Hrom  the  Mississippi  R<rer  (1716),  482. 
First  French  minister  to  the  UuiumI  States  (1778),  method  of 

reception  of,  482. 
First  French  missionaries  in  America  (1615),  482. 
First  General  Assembly  in  Plymouth  Colony  (1639),  483. 
First  Goveruorgeneml  of  the  Carolinas  (1691),  483. 
First  grand  Jury  in  New  England  (1637),  483. 
First  impost  duties  in  English- American  colonies,  483. 
First  impost  duty  In  the  United  States,  483. 
First  Indian  government  established  In  New  England,  483. 
First  mass  celebrated  in  Boston,  the,  483. 
First  Mayor  of  New  York  (1665).  484. 
First  military  organization  in  Pennsylvania  (see  Franklin^s 

Volunteer  MiWia),  484. 
First  mint  established  in  the  English  -  American  colonies 

(1652),  484. 
First  National  Congress,  opening  of  the  (1790),  484. 
First  Natural iz.tt.un  Act  in  the  colonies  (1715),  484. 
Finst  Navigation  Act  liearing  on  the  colonies  (1646).  484. 
First  negro  of  pure  blood  admitted  to  practise  law  (1865),  894. 
First  organ  in  a  Congregational  church  in  New  England 

(1785),  484. 
First  paper-money,  In  America  (1684),  484;  in  Virginia  (1765), 

484. 
First  political  newspapers  in  America  (1732),  484. 
First  Presidential  and  Congressional  election  (1789),  484. 
First  prisoner  of  war  (1812),  486. 
First  public  worship  at  Jamestown  (1607),  486. 
First  Quaker  meeting  house  in  Boston,  485. 
First  quarantine  law  (1647),  485.  • 

First  regular  Confederate  (ingress  established  at  Richmond 

(1862),  886. 
First  remittance  ttom  New  Plymouth  (1621),  486. 
First  republican  government  in  America  (1768),  485. 
First  salt-works  established  in  America  (1630),  486. 
First  sermon  preached  in  New  England  (1621),  355,  486. 
First  settlement  in  Ohio  (see  Ohio  Company)^  486. 
First  settler  in  North  Carolina  (165U),  486. 
First  ship  and  first  water-mills  built  in  Massachusetts  (1633), 

486. 
First  ship  built,  in  Boston,  the  (1638).  486;  in  New  England 

(1607),  486;  on  Manhattan  Island  (1614),  486. 
'First  street  lamps  in  Boston,  the  (1774),  486. 
First  supplying  of  Indians  with  fire-arms  (1656),  486. 
First  Tariff  Bill  passed  by  the  National  Congress,  486. 
First  temperance  society  in  America  (1678),  487. 


First  traitor  in  the  United  SUtes,  the  (1776i.  487. 

First  troops  for  the  defence  of  Washington  (1861),  487. 

First  type-foundery  in  America,  488. 

First  United  States  ambassador  to  Great  Britain  (1785),  48a 

First  United  States  minister  plenipotentiary  to  France  (H'tS), 

488L 
First  yearly  meeting  of  Friends  in  Philadelphia  (1683),  48& 
Fischer,  Lieutenant-colonel,  at  siege  of  Fort  Erie,  1288. 
Fish,  Hamilton,  biogmphy  of,  488. 
Fish,  Nicholas,  biograpby  of,  488. 
Fisher,  Hendrick,  President  of  the  Provincial  Congress  of  New 

Jersey,  1156. 
Fisheries,  dispute  about  the  (1816),  488;  the  American,  during 

the  Revolution.  489. 
Fisher's  Hill,  battle  of  (1864),  489. 
Fishing  bounties  (1792),  489. 
Fishing  Creek,  Sumter's  defeat  at,  490. 
Fishing  interest  in  New  England,  condition  of  the,  324. 
Filch,  John,  mventor,  and  a  Philadelphia  steam-packet,  1844; 

biography  of.  490. 
Fitzliugh,  George,  expressions  about  the  Northern  people, 

1232. 
Five  Forks,  battle  of  the  (1865),  490. 

Five  Nations,  the.  490;  lust  expedition  against,  by  the  French 
(1697),  490;  make  a  treaty  of  neutrality  with  the  French 
(1701).  1173;  signification  uf  the  names  of  each  of,  636;  trea- 
ty with  (1684),  490. 
Flag,  for  the  Confederacy,  proposed  devices  for  the  (1861),  491 : 
of  Sumter.  491 ;  of  the  Continental  navy  (1776),  491 ;  of  the 
** Sovereign  Slate"  of  South  Carolina,  491;  of  truce  fired 
upon  by  the  Confederates  (1865),  894;  the  national,  history 
of  the,  492. 
Flags,  exchange  of,  between  the  United  States  and  France 

(1796),  493. 
Flauzac,  General  Garrigue,  commands  troops  at  New  Orleans 

(1814-16),  985. 
Fletcher,  Bci^Jamin.  Governor  of  New  York,  b  ography  of,  493. 
Fleury.  Louis  (Cheval  er  and  Viscount ide),  biograpby  of,  494. 
Flight  of  St.  Clair's  army  (1791),  494. 
Floating  batteries,  494. 

Florida,  cession  of.  by  Spain  (1821),  497  ;  conquests  on  the 
coasts  of  (1862),  497;  De  Luna's  oxpediton  to,  497;  history 
of  the  state  of,  496;  incursions  (Vom  (1778),  498;  invasion  of, 
by  Oglethorpe  (1740),  498;  ordinance  of  secession  (1861),  498; 
revolutionary  movements  in  (1810),  499. 
Floridiaus  (see  MobilianMl  499. 
Klournoy,  General,  commands  Georgia  troops,  253. 
Floyd,  G.  R  C,  mi^or  in  battle  of  Tippecanoe,  1399. 
Floyd,  John  Buchanan,  biography  of,  499;  commands  Confed- 
erate troops  in  Western  Virginia,  206;  demands  pcnuiiisiou 
to  withdraw  Mi^or  Anderson  fi-om  Fort  Sumter,  42;  resigiiH 
his  position  as  secretary  of  war  and  flies  to  R  cbiuuud. 
396. 
Floyd,  William,  biography  of,  499;  his  disloyal  acts,  499. 
Flying  camp  (1776),  600. 
Focus  of  sedition  (1861).  600. 
Fontainebleau,  treaty  of  (1762),  600. 
Food  at  New  Plymouth,  501. 
Foote,  Andrew  Hull,  biography  of.  501. 
Foragere,  property  destroyed  by,  501. 
Forbes,  John,  biography  of,  601. 

Force.  Peter,  biography  of,  601;  his  American  Archives,  SOL 
Forces  at  Yorktown.  601. 
Foreign  governments  and  the  United  States  at  the  beginning 

of  the  Civil  War,  502. 
Foreign  interroui^se  established  by  law  (1790),  60L 
Foreign  officers  in  the  Continental  army,  503. 
Forest  foundling,  a,  adopted  by  General  Jackson,  608. 
Forney,  John  W.,  on  President  Buchanan's  conduct,  396. 
Forrest,  in  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  (1864).  603;  his  invasion 

of  Tennessee  (1864),  603;  pureues  Streight,  1366. 
Forsyih.  John,  biography  of,  604. 
Fort  Anne,  events  near  (1777),  604. 
Fort  Brown  on  the  Rio  Grande  (1846),  604. 
Fort  Cumberland  attacked,  604. 

Fort  Dariing,  bombarded  (1862),  888;  sortie  fh>m  (1864),  892. 
Fort  Detroit,  504;  garrison  of,  saved  from  starvation,  606. 
Fort  Donnelson.  capture  of,  606. 
Fort  Dummer,  506. 

Fori  Fisher,  capture  of,  606;  flret  attack  upon,  606;  powder- 
ship  used  in  flrat  attack  upon,  de8<*ription  of  the,  507,  note. 
Fort  George,  Canada,  capture  of  (1812).  607. 
Fort  George,  Long  Island,  surprise  of  (1780),  60a 
Fort  Granby,  608. 

Fort  Griswold,  massacre  at  (1781),  (see  Arnold  at  Xew  Lon- 
don). 508. 
Fort  Harrison  and  Spring  Hill  (Va.)  captured  (1864),  60a 
Fort  Harrison  (0),  attack  upon  (1812),  608. 
Fort  Henry  (Tenn.),  capture  of  (1862),  609. 
Fort  Johnson  (S.  C),  seizure  of  (1775),  609. 
Fort  Lee,  capture  of  (1776),  610. 
Fort  McHenry.  bombardment  of  (1814),  610. 
Fort  Macon,  citpture  of  (1862),  61L 
Fort  Meigs  and  its  defence  (1813),  511. 
Fort  Mercer,  events  at  (1777),  512. 
Fort  Mifflin,  events  at  (1777),  513. 
Fort  Minis,  massacre  at  (1813),  613. 
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Fort  llolte,  capluro  of  (1781),  514. 

Fort  Moultrie,  seizurv  of.  by  South  Caroliolans  (IMO),  514. 

Fort  Necess.ly,  ovvnU  at  (1754).  avo,  614. 

Fort  Niagara,  bombardmeDl  of  (Ittl'i),  515 ;  captured  (1813), 
516;  hiaiory  uf.  614. 

Fort  Orange  (Atbaiiy).  notice  of,  516;  Stuyvemut  at.  1359. 

Fort  Fickeua,  evoou  at  (1H61),  516;  siege  of  (IMl),  517. 

Fort  Pillow,  capture  of  (1HG4),  517 ;  matisacre  at,  517. 

Fort  Pitt  threatened  (17(»).  5ia 

Fort  Pownall,  erection  of  (1759).  5ia 

Fort  PuUwkt,  capture  of  (IHC.'i),  61H. 

Fort  Schuyler,  siege  and  relief  of  (1777),  618;  treaty  at  (1784), 
519. 

Fort  Stanwlx,  built  (1768).  619;  treaty  at  (17(»),  519. 

Fort  Sieadmau,  battle  at.  619. 

Furl  Slcphenaou,  defence  of,  619. 

Fort  Sumter,  flret  gun  Ured  at  (1861),  621;  flrst  reinforoeoient 
of(lHAl).  621. 

Fort  Ticonderoga.  cnpture  of  (1776),  631 

Fort  Wagner,  capture  of.  216. 

F'ort  Washington,  capture  of  (1776),  523. 

Fort  Washington,  ou  sue  of  Cincinnati,  ballt  by  Mi^or  Dought]^, 
260:  notice  of,  l(>25. 

Fort  Wayne,  attack  upon  (1812),  523. 

Fort  Wiiliam  Henry,  massacre  at,  524;  siege  and  capture  of 
(1757),  624. 

Fortiflcatlons,  flrat  ordered  by  Congress,  524;  for  harbors  flrst 
authorized,  fi'i5. 

FortreMi  Monroe  (1861),  528. 

Forts  Clinton  and  .Moiiigomery,  capture  of  (1777),  625. 

Forts  Jackson  and  ."^t.  I'bilip,  surrender  of  (1H(;2).  626. 

Forts  Jeflorson  and  Taylor,  seized  by  Captain  Brannan  (18G1), 
520. 

Forts  Morgan  and  f^aines  seized  (1861),  526. 

Foster.  John  G.,  biogra|ihy  of,  527. 

Fottchet,  Jean  An  tome  Jof^pb,  Baron,  b  Ography  of,  527. 

Four  new  provinces  in  North  America,  6!27. 

Fourteenth  Amendment  of  the  Coufititution.  627. 

Fourth  of  July,  flrst  annlvereary  of  Indepondeuoe  on  the,  628. 

Fowle.  Daniel,  biography  of,  62M. 

Fox,  Charles  James,  remarks  of,  on  the  war  in  America,  1104. 

Fox,  (Seorge,  founder  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  or  Quakers, 
biography  of,  628;  in  New  England,  h'LS. 

Fox.  tiiistavus  Vasa,  Assislant- secretary  of  the  Navy,  at- 
tempts to  relievo  Fort  Sumter,  1193. 

France.  goo<l  news  from  (1780),  529;  relations  with  the  Aroori- 
cans  (1776  to  17K3),  629. 

FruucLs  John  Waketleld,  M.D.,  LLD.,  biography  of,  629. 

Frankfort  (Ky.),  Uill  at,  in  honor  of  Burr,  185. 

Franking  privilege,  the,  630. 

Fraukltud,  tem|torary  stuto  of  (1784),  530. 

Franklin,  battle  of  (1864),  531. 

Frankl.n,  Bei^uniu,  LLO.,  and  Governor  Shirley,  630  ;  and 
the  chess  player  (Mr&  Howe),  530  ;  before  the  House  of 
('Omnions  (I7ii6),  531  ;  before  the  Privy  Council.  631  ;  bi- 
ography of,  632;  courage  and  magnanimity  of.  In  the  case  of 
the  Hutchinson  letters.  534  ;  Ilrst  miss. on  of,  to  Kogland, 
534;  frankness  of.  534;  his  hints.  634;  h.s  motion  for  pray- 
ers, 534  ;  bis  volunteer  militia,  535;  sent  to  the  French 
court,  633;  vow  of,  532. 

Franklin,  Sir  John,  American  expeditions  in  search  of,  378. 

Franklin  stove,  the,  5;i3. 

Franklin,  Will.am,  Governor  of  Now  Jersey  (1776),  biography 
of,  633. 

Franklin,  William  Buel.  at  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  635;  at 
Groveton,  698;  at  Sabine  Cross  Roads,  123G;  biography  of, 
633;  Howell  Cobb  and,  1324;  in  buttle  of  Buirs  Run,  174; 
in  Red  River  campaign  (1864),  1188. 

Fraser,  General  Sitnon.  at  Ticonden>gn,  1397  ;  biography  of, 
535;  killed  in  second  battle  ou  Bemis's  Hcighif<,  ilH 

Frederick  the  Great,  concerning  WasliingtonH  ex|iloits  at 
Trenton  and  Princeton,  1144;  on  the  Gorman  merceuaries, 
672. 

Fredericksburg,  battle  of,  635. 

Fredericktown  (Md.)  attacked  by  Cockbum  (1813),  263. 

Free  negroes,  636. 

Free  postage  for  ex- Presidents,  636. 

Free  school,  the  first,  in  Charleston,  536. 

Free  schools  in  Maryland.  336. 

Free<lmen's  Bureau'establi^hed  (1866),  636. 

Freedom,  of  a  city  explained,  637 ;  of  speech  and  of  the  prew, 
637;  of  the  press  in  Mass;ichu8ctts,  537;  of  the  press  vindi- 
cated (gee  Zenger'i  trial),  538. 

Free  K)il  party,  the.  founded  in  1848,  638. 

Freestone  State  (Connecticut),  538.  . 

Free-thinkers  in  America,  early,  SiiH. 

Free  trade,  between  New  England  and  Canada  proposed  (1651), 
538;  in  negroes  (17f)<)),  639. 

Frelinghuysen,  Frwlerick,  biography  of,  639. 

Freliughuysen,  Theodore.  LLU..  biography  of,  639. 

Fromout,  John  CburlcH.  at  Cross  Keys,  349;  biography  of,  639; 
embarrMSSiiients  (military)  of.  in  Missouri,  640;  in  California, 
64U'  plan  of,  for  crushing  the  great  insurrection,  541. 

French  and  English  Kelllers  in  South  Carolina,  641. 

French  and  Indian  war  (1754-60),  history  of  the.  541. 

French  and  Spanish  fleets  in  Euiilish  waters  (1779),  542. 

French  army,  dei>urture  of  the  ^17b2),  642. 


French  consuU  warned  (1793),  543. 

French  Creek,  aOalr  at  (1813),  542. 

French  cruisers,  depredations  of  (1811),  643. 

French  decrees  (1795, 1798),  543L 

French  democrats  send  a  gold  medal  to  President  Lincola's 

widow,  75. 
French  depredations,  643. 

French  domain  in  America,  how  divided  by  treaty  (1763),  543. 
French  emissary  in  America,  544. 
French  fleet,  arrival  of  (17M»,  544;  attempted  interception  of 

(1756).  644 ;  the,  and  Benedict  Arnold,  544;  under  D  Estaing 

at  Rhode  Island  (177M).  1164. 
French  forces,  arrival  of  (1780),  544. 
French  forts  in  the  West,  644. 
French  Interest  in  the  American  Union  (1779),  645. 
French  loan  solicited  by  John  LAurens  (1781),  770. 
French  Mills.  American  army  in  winter -quarters  at,  5iSL 
French  missionaries  \n  America,  the  first,  482. 
French  ncutnUs,  the  (see  Aoadian*^  and  Acadia,  Smgliak  sef- 

tUn  in),  54(k 
French  noblemen  on  the  staflT  of  Ho(3eUaii  (1861),  886l 
I  French  politics  in  America,  546. 
I  French  privateers  (1793),  546. 
I  French  refugees  m  America,  546. 
I  French  settlements  in  the  West,  546l 
I  French  spoliations,  547. 
I  French  spy,  how  punished,  660. 
French,  the.  and  the  Ch.ckasawa,  547;  flni  ooUiBton  ot^  with 

New-Engianders.  !A1. 
French  tr(»alt(>s  declared  void  (1796),  647. 
French  veh-seis  captured  (1747),  547. 
French  West  Indies.  British  make  war  upon  the,  647. 
French.  W.  H.,  gallant  conduct  of,  at  Autieiam,  53  ;  at  Cerro 

Gordo,  217;  at  Chuucellorsville,  222;  at  Fair  Oaks.  1274;  at 

Fredericksburg.  536 ;  at  Gaines's  Mills,  557 ;  at  Glendale,  S8U; 

at  Malvern  UiUs,  839;  at  Mme  Kun,  883;  at  Savage's  Sta- 
tion. 1251. 
Frenchiown  (Md.)  defttroycd  by  Cockbam  (1813),  262. 
Frenchtown  (Raisin  River,  O).  massacre  at  (1813),  &4a 
Freneau,  Ph  lip.  biography  of,  549. 
Friendly  association  formed  in  1756  to  beflrieid  the  Indians, 

649. 
Friends,  record  of  yearly  meeting  of,  found  on  Staten  Island, 

IMi. 
"  Friends'  Society  "  in  Kaosas,  733. 
Fries's  Insurrection,  649. 
Frobtsher,  Martin,  biography  of.  549. 
Front  Royal  (Va.),  buttle  ut.  550;  destruction  at  (1862),  889. 
Frontenac,  Fort,  capture  oC  650. 

Fronteuac.  liou.s  de  Buade  (Count  de),  biography  of.  550. 
Front  let's,  protected,  the  English  on  the  South  and  West  (1757), 

5rU;  threatened  (1755).  651. 
Fruit-culture  in  the  I'nited  States,  55L 
Fry,  Joseph,  biography  of,  551. 
Fry,  Joshua,  biography  of.  551. 
Fryo.  James,  biography  of,  551. 
Fugitive  slave  Uw,  flrst,  of  1793,  651;  of  1818,  651;  of  1850. 

562;  of  lr«0  re|M^aled  in  1864,  H92. 
Fuller,  Sarah  Margaret,  biography  of.  651. 
Fulton,  Robert,  and  steam  navigation,  1346  ;  biography  of 

651;  his  FuUon  the  First,  9i  floating  batteiy,  495;  torpedoes 

of.  553. 
Fundamental  constitutions,  the,  for  the  Carolinas,  554. 
Funding  system  adopted  (1790),  554. 
Funeral  ceremonies  of  Indians  in  the  Gulf  Region,  555. 
Fur- trade,  the  American,  history  of  the,  655. 


GAnaoRX.  Chriptophbr,  biography  of,  555. 

Gaelic  preaching  in  Georgia  (1736),  556. 

Gage,  Thomas,  alarm  tricks  of,  556  ;  biography  of,  566 ;  in- 
siructed  to  arrest  patriots,  655;  lampooned.  556;  real  opin- 
ion of,  of  the  Americans,  556;  proclamation  o(^  that  the 
Americans  were  relK'Is.  li>9. 

Gaines.  Edmund  Pendleton,  biography  of,  557. 

Gaines's  Mills,  battle  of  657. 

Galissonniere.  do  la,  commissioner  to  define  the  hoandaries 
of  Acadia.  2. 

Gallatin,  Albert,  LL.D.,  biography  of,  558;  financial  plan  o(; 

,    6f;9. 

Gallatin  (Tenn.)  surrendered  (1862),  887. 

Gnllaudet,  Thomas  Ho|>kins,  LLP.,  biography  of,  559. 

Galloway.  Joseph,  LI^l).,a  British  spy  in  Congress,  1266;  bi- 
ography of,  5oU;  plan  of  government  of,  559. 

Galphin,  Fort,  capture  of.  al. 

Galveston,  battle  at  (1882),  559;  bombarded  (1863),  889;  occu- 
pied by  Natioiini  trooim  (18G2),  888;  surrender  of  (1862),  559. 

Gansevoori,  Henry  Sandford.  biography  of,  5ti0. 

Gansevoort,  Peter,  Jr.,  at  Fort  Schuyler,  518;  biography  of, 
5ti0. 

Ganlen  of  the  Wflrld,  the,  560. 

Gardiner's  Island.  Kidd's  treasure  buried  on,  740. 

Gardner,  Frank  K.  (Confederate),  commands  at  Port  Hudson 
(1863),  1119. 

Garfleld,  James  Abraham,  biography  of.  56a 

Garncit,  M.  R.  H.,  on  a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  396. 
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Garnett,  Robert  Selden,  biography  of,  560. 

Oarrard,  GeDeral,and  Stoneman's  raid  In  Georgia  (1864),  1352. 

Garrison,  William  Lloyd,  biography  of,  660. 

Gas-light,  first  introduction  of,  into  Boston,  661. 

Oaspee^  a  commission  of  inquiry,  661 ;  affair  of  the  (1773), 
661. 

Gaston,  William,  LL.D.,  biography  of,  662. 

Gates,  Horatio,  biography  o^  66*2;  in  command  of  tho  Ameri- 
cans at  Sanders's  Creek,  1246 ;  iuigults  Washington,  304 ; 
leaves  tho  Southern  army,  1324 :  treatment  of  General 
Schuyler  by,  1266:  Washington  and,  1417. 

Gauley  (Va.),  skirmish  at  (1h6-2),  888. 

Geary,  John  W.,  at  Missionaries'  Ridge,  897  ;  at  Ringgold, 
1217;  biography  of,  563;  in  battle  at  Wauhatchie,  14U7. 

Geiger,  Emily,  the  Fair  Messenger  to  Sumter's  camp  (1781), 
462. 

Oeneral  Amutrong,  the  privateer.  563. 

Genet,  Edmond  Charles,  biography  of,  663 ;  in  the  United 
States,  career  of,  664;  misch  evous  schemes  of,  666. 

Geneva  award  (see  Trilnmal  of  Arbitration)^  666. 

George  Orisvooid,  the  relief-ship  for  English  operatives,  665. 

George  (Lewis)  I.,  biography  of,  666. 

Geoi^  (Augustus)  IL,  biography  of,  566. 

George  (William  Frederick)  HI.,  and  English  opinion  concern- 
ing America,  667;  biography  of,  566;  flrat  official  blander 
of,  667. 

Georgetown  (S.  C),  capture  of  (1781),  668. 

Georgia,  adopts  the  *'  American  Association,"  6C8;  authorities 
of.  seize  the  public  property  within  its  bordere  (1861),  886; 
conjiuest  of  the  coast  of  (1861),  568;  flight  of  the  royal  gov- 
ernor firom  (1776),  569;  history  of  the  colony  of,  668;  history 
of  the  Slate  of,  570;  invasion  of,  by  Spaniards  (1742),  569; 
Legislature  vote  to  arm  the  state  (1860),  884;  militia  with- 
drawn fhim  the  Confederate  Army  (1864),  892;  ordinance  of 
secession  of,  569;  paper  currency  (1760),  570;  subjugation 
of  (1779),  570;  the  Provincial  Congress  of;  570;  trustees,  gov- 
ernment of,  571. 

Georgia,  Confederate  cruiser,  seized  near  Lisbon  (1864),  892. 

Germaine,  Lord  George,  and  the  Indians,  672;  biography  of, 
572. 

German  msssacre,  history  of  the,  672. 

Germans,  in  America,  572;  in  North  Carolina,  573. 

Germantown,  battle  of,  57a 

Gerry,  Elbridge,  biography  of,  574. 

Gerrymandering,  history  of,  674. 

Getty,  George  W.,  biography  of,  674. 

Gettysburg,  battle  of,  575. 

Gettysburg  Cemetery  consecrated  (1863),  891. 

Ghent,  negotiation  of  treaty  of  peace  at  (1814),  677. 

Gibbon,  Edward,  biography  of,  577. 

Gibbon,  John,  at  war  with  Sitting  Bull,  1296;  his  gallant  ser- 
vice at  battle  of  Antietam,  52;  Chancelloreville,  220;  Cool 
Arbor,  325;  Fredericksburg.  635;  Gettysburg,  676;  South 
Mountain,  1824;  SpottHylvunia  Court-house,  1331;  Wilder- 
ness, 1520:  before  Petersburg,  1086. 

Gibbs,  Alfred,  biography  of.  578. 

Gibbs,  Caleb,  flrat  commander  of  Washington's  Lifeguard,  791. 

Gibbs,  British  general,  commands  in  battle  near  New  Orleans, 
985. 

Gibson,  George,  biography  of,  578. 

Gilbert,  Raleigh,  on  the  coast  of  Maine  (1607),  578. 

Gilbert,  Sir  Humphrey,  biography  of,  57a 

Oillmoro,  Quinry  Adams,  b  ogmphy  of,  679. 

Gillray  caricatures  public  charactere.  1142. 

Gilmore's  (Harry)  camp  captured  at  Mooreflcld  (1866),  894. 

Gingham,  manufacture  of,  in  the  United  States,  680. 

Girard  College,  notice  of,  580.       < 

Girard,  Stephen,  bif^raphy  of,  580. 

Gist,  Mordecai,  biography  of.  580. 

Gladwin,  MiOor>  in  command  at  Fort  Detroit,  387. 

Glendale  (or  Frazier's  Farm),  battle  of,  580. 

Glover,  John,  biography  of,  581 ;  in  battle  on  Berois's  Heights, 
119. 

Gnadenhutten  (see  C^riHian  Indians,  mcutaere  of),  581. 
*'God  Save  the  King,"  the  national  song  of  England,  history 
of;  58L 

Godefh)y,  Maximilian,  constructs  a  monument  at  Baltimore, 

loia 

Godf^y,  Thomas,  biography  of,  58L 

GoflTe,  William,  biography  of,  581. 

Gold  discovered  in  California,  581 

Gold  fever,  early,  in  Virginia,  764. 

Gold  modal  awarded,  to  General  Grant,  682;  to  Washington, 
582. 

Golden  Circle,  the,  582. 

Golden  Hill,  battle  of  (1770).  583. 

Goldsborough  (S.  C),  Junction  of  National  armies  at,  58a 

Goldsborough,  Ixiuis  Malesherbes,  at  capture  of  Roanoke  Isl- 
and, 1220;  b'ography  of,  58a 

Gomez,  Stephen,  voyage  of,  584. 

Gooch,  William,  biography  of,  584. 

Good  Hope,  Fort,  in  the  Connecticut  Valley.  309. 

Gooding,  Colonel,  in  battle  of  Perryvillo  (18G2).  1084. 

Goodrich,  Samuel  Griswold  ("Peter  Parley"),  biography  of, 
684. 

Goodyear.  Charles,  biography  of,  584. 

Gordon,  William,  D.D.,  historian,  biography  of,  684 


Gorges,  Robert,  biography  of,  684. 

Gorges,  Sir  Ferdinando,  biography  of,  684. 

Gorham,  Nathaniel,  biography  of,  586. 

Gorton,  Samuel,  biography  of,  685;  defles  the  authorities  of 
Massacbnsetts  and  made  a  prisoner  (1643),  1278. 

Gosnold,  Bartholomew,  biography  of.  586. 

Gospel,  Society  for  the  Pro^iagation  of  tho,  686. 

Government  for  Pennsylvania  established  (1682),  686. 

Government  hospitals  during  the  Civil  War,  686l 

Government  year,  the,  established  (1790).  586. 

Govemore  of  loyal  sUtes,  convention  of,  686;  meet  at  Altoon.a, 
Pa.  (1862),  88a 

Govemore  of  states,  meet  at  Cleveland,  0.  (1861),  886;  petition 
the  President  to  call  oat  more  troops  (1862),  877. 

Graflenreidt.  Count,  in  North  Carolina,  573. 

Graham,  Secretary  of  Orleans  Territoiy,  gathere  facte  against 
Burr  and  Blennerhassett,  185. 

Grand  Gulf  (Misa),  battle  at,  587  ;  Confederates  defeated' at 
(1864),  892. 

Grand  Jury,  flrat,  In  New  England,  48a 

Granger,  Gordon,  biography  of,  587. 

Granite  State  (New  Hampshire),  687. 

Grant,  James,  biography  of.  687. 

Grant,  Ulysses  Simpson,  biography  of,  587;  cabinet  ministers 
of;  688;  flnal  address  of.  to  his  soldiere  (see  Disbanding  of 
the  Union  armies),  588;  gold  medal  ordered  for,  by  Congress 
(1863),  891. 

Grantees  of  North  Carolina  (1630),  58a 

Grape  Island,  affair  at  (1775),  58a 

Grasee  (see  De  Grasse),  Count  de,  arrival  of,  on  the  American 
coast  (1781),  588;  danghtere  of,  589. 

Graves  (liOrd),  Thomas,  biography  of.  589. 

Gray,  Captain,  discovere  and  names  the  Columbia  River,  103C ; 
flrat  American  who  circumnavigated  the  globe,  1467. 

Groat  Bridge,  battle  at  the  (1776),  589. 

Great  Britain,  and  the  Spanish  colonies  (1808),  589;  calling  her 
Bubjecte  home  (1814).  590;  title  of,  589. 

Great  chain  across  the  Hudson  River  at  West  Point,  690. 

Great  flro  in  Charleston  (1740),  590. 

Great  uprising,  the,  of  the  loyal  people.  690. 

Greble,  John  Trout,  death  of,  at  Big  Bethel,  127. 

Greed,  a  cause  of  disaster,  591;  predominant,  591. 

Greeley,  Horace,  biography  of.  691;  peace  mission  of,  692. 

Green,  Bartholomew,  flrat  newspaper  publisher  in  America, 
592. 

Green  Mountain  Bosrs,  692. 

Green  Mountain  State  (Vermont),  69a 

Green,  Samuel,  the  second  printer  in  tho  United  States,  biog- 
raphy of,  59a 

Greene,  Christopher,  biography  of,  693. 

Greene,  George  Sears,  biography  of,  593. 

Greene.  Nathaniel,  a  British  standard  presented  to,  1020;  and 
the  isonthem  army,  593  ;  biography  of,  693 ;  commands 
Rhode  Island  forces  at  Boston,  176 ;  famous  retreat  of 
(1781),  594;  in  battle  at  Springfield,  1332;  in  battle  near 
Eutaw  Spring,  452;  in  battle  of  Brandywine,  154;  in  batilo 
of  Guilford,  600;  in  command  at  Hobklrk's  Hill,  639;  on 
Rhode  Island,  1164;  Quartermaster-general,  313;  triumphs 
of,  in  the  South,  695. 

Greene,  Rev.  Zechariah,  notice  of,  694. 

Greenough,  Horatio,  sculptor,  biography  of,  696. 

Greenville,  treaty  at,  595. 

Gregg.  David  McM.,  biography  of,  596. 

Gregory,  Francis  H.,  bit^n^phy  of,  595. 

Gregorv  XI II.,  Pope,  ordcre  a  change  in  tho  calendar,  1367. 

Grenville,  George,  biography  of,  696. 

Grenville,  Sir  Richard,  biography  of.  596. 

Grey,  Charles  (Earl),  biography  of,  597. 

Grey  town,  attack  upon  (1852),  597. 

Gridley,  Richard,  biography  of,  697;  fortifies  Breed's  Hill,  176. 

Grierson.  Bcojamin  H.,  biography  of;  697;  raid  of  (1863),  597. 

Griffin,  Charles,  biography  of,  597. 

Griffin,  Cyrus,  biography  of.  698. 

Griffon^  the,  on  liUke  Erie  (1667),  59a 

Grijalva,  Juan  de,  notice  of,  59a 

Griswold,  Fort,  massacre  at,  68 

Griswold,  Roger,  and  Matthew  Lyon,  fight  of,  in  Congress,  820. 

Grover.  Cuvier,  biography  of,  69a 

Groveton.  battle  of  (1862),  598. 

Guadelupe  Hidalgo,  treaty  of  (1848),  599. 

Guatimozin  (Quahtemotzin),  last  king  of  the  ancient  Mexicans, 
notice  of,  599. 

Gudrida,  wife  of  a  Northman,  beara  a  son  in  America,  lOia 
Guerilla  warfare  in  Missouri  and  Arkansas,  in  1862,  699;  in 

1863,600. 
Guess.  George  (Sequoyah),  notice  of.  800. 
Guest  builds  the  firet  houne  in  Philadelphia,  166. 
Guilford  Courthouse,  battle  at  (1781),  600. 
Gum  Swamp  (N.  C),  battle  of  (1863).  H90. 
Gunboat  and  hiud-battery  fight  on  White  River,  Ark.  (1862), 

887. 
Gunboat  exptnlition  on  Grand  Lake.  Ta.  (1864),  892. 
Gunbont  fleet,  on  the  Mississippi  River  (1861),  601;  running 

the  gantlet  at  Vicksbiirg  (1863),  601. 
Gunboats,  Confederate,  burned  on  the  York  River  (1862),  886; 
for  the  United  States  Navy,  601;  on  the  Western  rivera, 
002. 
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Gunuiflon,  CnpUlu,  cxplorM  roiilo  Tor  PaciOc  Railway,  lOU. 

Gunpowder,  i-apturo  of  (1776),  WTL 

Gunpowder  plut  in  1861,  602. 

Guthrie.  James.  Id  Peace  Congress,  103L 

"Guthrie  Plan,*'  the,  1062. 

Gwinnett.  Biiit^in,  biogriiphy  of.  fiOS. 

Gwynn.  William,  one  of  the  flrat  United  Sutos  Senators  flrom 

CuliromlA,  l9rL 
Gwyn*8  Island,  Dunmore  driven  frutn,  410. 


Habras  CoBpra,  and  General  Morris  at  Fort  McHenry.  R60; 
suspension  of  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of.  60.4 ;  suHpension 
of  (ho  privilege  of  the  writ  of,  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
(1861),  885;  suspension  of.  throughout  the  country  author- 
ized by  Congress  (1863).  «M). 

Haliersham.  Joseph,  biography  of,  609. 

Hadley,  attack  of  Ind:au8  upon  (167&),  6^,  7U. 

"  Hail.  Cohmibiu!''  history  of  the  song  of,  etxk 

Haines's  BluflT,  o|)erations  at,  604. 

Uakluyt.  Richard,  biography  of.  604. 

Haldimand. 8ir  Frcderiik,  biography  of, 604. 

Hsie.  Nathan,  death  of,  as  a  spy,  604. 

Halifax.  Earl  of.  flrst  commissioner  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
urges  scheme  for  tjixation,  (i06. 

Hall.  Charles  Francis,  arciic  explorer,  biography  of,  605. 

Hall,  Doniiuick  Augustine,  biography  of,  606. 

Hall.  General  Amos,  in  command  of  New  Yoric  militia  (1813), 
171 

Hall,  Gordon,  first  American  missionary  to  Bombay.  605. 

Hall,  Lyman,  b.ogrephy  of.  605;  elected  to  the  Continental 
Congress.  P243;  special  representative  in  Congress  fh>m  a 
portion  of  Georgia,  318. 

Hall,  William,  Jr.,  in  the  Hartford  Convention,  623. 

Hallock,  Fitz-Greene.  poot,  biography  of.  «H).\ 

HuUeck.  Henry  Wager,  biography  of.  603;  drives  Beauregard 
fh)iii  Corinth.  32^. 

Hamet,  Caranielli,  claims  to  bo  the  lawfUJ  ruler  of  Tunis, 
601 

Hamilton.  Alexander,  and  a  national  government,  607;  and 
Burr,  607;  and  JetferHon,  antagou  sm  of.  :ilt6.  VAX;  as  *'  Pa 
ciQcus"  defends  Washington's  proclamation  of  neutrality. 
1044;  biography  of,  603;  first  recotiiinends  a  ronstituont 
convention  •(1782),  307;  helps  remove  cannon  to  Cohimbiu 
College  grounds  in  1776.74;  leader  of  the  Federalist  party 
(1793),  11U9;  pUn  of.  for  a  national  government,  608;  re|>ort 
of,  on  the  finances  (1790),  60tf. 

Hamilton,  Andrew,  notic«  of.  604. 

Hamilton.  Charles  S..  distinguished  in  battle  at  luka  Springs 
and  Corinth.  700. 

Hamilton.  Henry,  Governor  of  Detroit,  captured  at  Vlncennes, 
1456;  conduct  of,  60S. 

Hamilton,  Lieutenant  J.  R,  call  of.  to  Southern  naval  oflRcers 
to  rob  the  United  States  government  of  sh.ps  (1861). 
1321. 

Hamilton,  Schuyler,  biography  of.  OOS. 

Hammond,  George,  Uret  British  minister  to  the  United  States, 
160. 

HamiNlen  (Me.),  British  at,  609. 

Hampton,  attack  upon  (1813),  610;  blockaded  (1775),  610;  de- 
struction of  (1861),  610. 

Hampton,  Wade,  Jr.,  at  the  burning  of  Columbus,  S.  C,  273; 
biography  of,  611;  leader  of  Confederate  cavalry  in  the  war 
against  the  republic,  611. 

Hampton,  Wade,  Sr,  on  lAke  Champhin  border  (1813),  con- 
duct there,  65;  refuses  to  obey  his  superior,  247. 

Hancock,  John,  and  Adams  (see  AUamt  and  Hancock),  611 ; 
and  Washington  (see  Wcuhinffton't  Tour  in  AVio  England), 
611;  biography  of.  611;  lends  militia  to  Rhode  Island,  1164; 
President  of  Provincial  Congress  of  MasHichusetis  (1775), 
1155. 

Hancock,  Winfleld  Scott,  at  Fredericksbuii;,  536;  at  Gettys- 
burg, 575;  at  Spottsylvania  Court  house,  1331;  biography 
of,  012 ;  in  battle  at  Cool  Arbor,  325. 

Hand,  Edward,  biography  of.  612;  in  battle  at  Princeton,  1148; 
intercepts  Hessians  at  Trenton,  1417. 

Haiiford,  Thomas,  a  Virginian  patriot,  execution  of,  124;  wife 
of,  cruelly  treated  bv  Governor  Berkeley,  124. 

Hanging  Rock,  skirmish  at  (17K0).  612. 

Uaubum,  Thomas,  sails  for  New  England,  1110. 

Hanover  cavalry  battle  at  (186J),  612. 

Hanover  Court  bouse  (Va.)  captured  by  national  troops  (1862), 
887. 

Hanoverian  troops  to  serve  temporarily  in  England.  612. 

Hansuu,  John.  President  of  the  Continental  Congress,  613. 

Harconrt,  William.  Fisirl,  biography  of,  613. 

Hardcidcr  campaign  (1840),  613. 

Hardee,  William  J.,  biography  of,  fil3. 

Hardy,  Sir  Thomsp,  at  bomlmnlmcDt  of  Stonington.  1353; 
commands  British  blockading  squadron  on  the  Now  Eng- 
Lind  coa.st.  i:i53. 

Harford,  Henry,  and  Ix)rd  Baltimore,  613. 

Barker.  Charles  G..  biography  of,  613. 

Harlem  PlainR,  battle  on.  613. 

Harmar,  Josiah.  biography  of,  613;  expedition  of,  614. 

Harnett,  CorueliuB,  b.ography  of,  Gil. 


Harney,  William  Selby,  biography  oC  615. 

Harper  k  Brothers,  publishing  honse  of.  615. 

Harper's  Ferry,  attempted  seizure  of,  by  Virginia,  C16;  sur- 
render of,  617,  888l 

Harriet  Lane,  the,  captured  at  Galveston,  550. 

Harrington,  Jonathan  played  fife  at  the  skirmish  at  littxiog- 
ton  (1775),  785. 

Harriott,  Thomas,  a  friend  of  Raloigh,  aocompanies  Raleigh's 
expedition  to  Virginia,  617 ;  biography  of.  617;  conduct  of. 
In  Virginia.  618. 

Harris,  George.  Ix)nL,  b:ography  of,  6ia 

Harris.  Ishuiii  G.,  disloyal  conduct  of  (18S1),  1382. 

Harrison,  Beujamln.  biography  of.  619. 

Harrison,  William  Henry,  and  Tecumtba  in  conference  at  Vin- 
cennes,  618;  at  Fort  Meigs.  511;  at  the  battle  of  the  Thamtw. 
1388;  biography  of.  619;  commands  at  the  battle  of  Tippeca- 
noe. 1399;  his  cabinet,  619;  his  invasion  of  Canada,  ti-^; 
marches  against  the  Indians,  1398;  military  movements  of 
(1812-13),  620-622. 

Harrison's  Landing,  army  at  (1862),  930. 

Hart,  John,  biography  of,  622. 

Hart.  Peter,  at  Fort  Sumter,  52L 

Hartford  (Conn.)  C-onvention,  the  (1779, 1814),  622-623;  b  ngrs- 
phy  of  membore  of  the,  622,  623,  note. 

Hartley,  David,  biography  of.  626. 

Hartrand,  John  Frederick,  biography  oi;  625. 

Hartsuff,  George  L.,  biography  of,  625. 

Harvard  College,  circular  of,  625;  history  of,  626. 

Harvard,  John,  biography  of,  626. 

Harvey,  Colonel,  in  the  liaitle  of  Stony  Creek.  1354. 

Uar\-ey,  Governor,  of  Virg.nia,  kindly  receives  the  Maryland 
emigrants,  194. 

Haslet,  Colonel,  at  Princeton  (1777),  1144. 

Uassler,  Ferdinand  Rudolph,  biography  of,  623;  first  superin- 
tendent of  the  Coast  Survey,  626. 

Hatch,  John  Peter,  biography  oi;  626. 

HaU'hce.  battle  at  (18<;2).  626. 

Hatrher's  Run,  battle  of.  626. 

Hatfield,  atuck  U|ion.  by  Indians  (1676).  744. 

Hathorn.  Colonel,  at  the  desolation  of  Minlsink,  883. 

Hal  making  in  the  colonics.  626 

Hattonw,  forts  at,  captured,  62Z 

Haverhill,  massacre  at,  627,  746. 

Haviland.  William,  at  capture  of  Montreal  (1760),  198;  biogra. 
phy  of,  627. 

Havro  dc  Grace,  attack  on  (1813),  627. 

Hawk  eye  State  (Iowa).  628. 

Hawkins,  Colonel,  with  Zoua\-e8  at  the  capture  of  Roanoke 
Island  (1862),  1221. 

Hawlcy,  Joseph,  biography  of.  628. 

Hawlcy,  Joseph  Roitwell,  biography  of,  628;  President  of  the 
Centennial  Commission  (1876),  216l 

Hayes.  Isaac  Israel,  arctic  explorer,  biography  of,  628. 

Hayes,  Rutherford  Birchard,  biography  of,  629. 

Hayue,  Isaac,  biography  of,  629. 

Hayne.  Robert  Young,  biography  of,  629. 

Hayne's  miss  on  at  Washington  (1861),  629. 

Haynes,  John,  biography  of,  630. 

Hays,  Alexander,  biography  of.  630. 

Hayti,  independence  of,  630;  native  name  of  Santo  Domingo, 
G30. 

Hayward.  Thomas,  bl<^raphy  of,  630. 

Ha'7.ard,  Ebenezcr.  flrat  Postmaster- general  under  the  Confed- 
eration (1782-89),  biography  of,  630. 

Hazard,  Samuel,  biography  of,  63a 

Hazard,  S.  F. ,  at  capture  of  Roanoke  Island  (1862),  122a 

Hazen,  Moses,  biography  of,  630. 

Hazen,  William  Babcock,  biography  of.  631;  brigade,  conduct 
of.  in  the  battle  of  Stone's  River,  939;  commands  at  the 
capture  of  Fort  Mc.\lliBter,  821;  in  battle  of  Missionaries' 
Ridge.  897;  operations  of,  near  Chattanooga,  168,  232. 

Head.  Sir  Francis  Bond,  biography  of.  6SL 

Headquartere  of  Washington,  locations  of.  68L 

Heald,  Captain  N.,  commands  Fort  Dearborn,  Chicago  (1812), 
una. 

Heald,  Rebecca,  bravery  of.  in  the  massacre  of  Chicago,  240. 

Heath,  Sir  Robert,  grant  of  North  Carolina  to,  1012» 

Heath,  William,  biography  of,  631. 

Hockewelder,  John,  biography  of,  63L 

Heckewelder.  Maria,  notice  of,  631. 

Hedonville,  in  Santo  r>omingo.  140& 

Heintzelman.  Samuel  P..  at  Malvern  Hills,839;  at  Savage's  Sta- 
tion and  other  battles  before  Richmond,  1251;  biography 
of,  632;  in  battle  of  Bull's  Run,  174. 

Helena  (Ark.),  battle  at,  632. 

Holm,  Lieutenant,  and  the  massacre  at  Chicago  (1812),  239. 

Helm,  Mrs.,  at  the  massacre  at  Chicago  (1812),  240;  saved  by 
Blackbird.  24a 

Hendrick,  King,  a  Mohawk  chief,  killed  at  Bloody  Pond,  351; 
notice  of,  632;  speech  of.  at  Albany.  18l 

Henley,  Captain,  commands  tho  Catvlina  on  the  Mississippi, 
1456 

Hennepin.  TiOuis,  biography  of,  692. 

Henrico  College,  history  of  the,  633. 

Henry,  John,  disclosures  ot  63a 

Henry,  Joseph,  biography  of,  634. 

Henry,  Patrick,  biography  of,  634;  his  resolatlons  In  the  Vlr- 
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ginia  Assombly,  635;  Ix>rd  DuDmoro  and,  409;  patriotic  ac- 
tion of,  in  flrel  Continental  Congress,  317. 

Henry  VIII..  sUluto  of,  635. 

Herkimer  (Herkheimer),  NicholuB,  biography  of,  635;  com- 
mands at  the  battle  of  Oriskany  (1777),  iu3d. 

Herrera  accuses  Vespucius  of  (huiU,  30. 

Herron,  Fruncis  J.,  at  Vtcksburg,  1454;  biography  of,  636; 
operations  of,  in  Arkansas,  liOV. 

Heaselius,  a  Maryland  portrait  painter,  73. 

Heth,  Henry,  biography  of,  686. 

Hewes,  Joseph,  biography  of,  636. 

Hiacoomes,  first  Indian  convert  to  Christianity  in  Now  Eng- 
land, 636. 

Hi-a-watha,the  repnted  foander  of  the  Iroquois  Confederacy, 
notice  of,  636. 

Hickoy,  one  of  Washington's  Lifeguard,  hanged,  1109. 

Hicks,  Eliaa,  biography  or  636. 

Hicks,  Thomas  HoUldMy,  Governor  of  Maryland,  biography  of, 
636;  denounced  by  the  Secessionists  as  a  traitor,  85'i;  mes- 
sage of,  to  President  Lincoln,  93. 

Higginson,  Colonel  T.  W.,  with  negro  troops  on  the  Edisto, 

Higginson,  Francis,  and  Iho  Brownes  at  Salem  (1629),  636;  biog- 
raphy of,  637. 

High  Commission,  Court  of,  in  England,  637. 

High  Hills  of  Sautee,  the.  637. 

Highland  defences  abandoned  by  the  British  (1777),  637. 

Hildroth,  Richard,  historian,  biography  of,  637. 

Hill,  Ambrose  Powell,  Confederate  general,  biography  of, 
637. 

Hill,  Daniel  Harvey,  biography  of,  637. 

Hillabee  towns,  destruction  of,  638. 

Hillegns,  Michael,  Contncotal  treasurer,  322. 

Hilliard,  Henry  W., commissioner  of  "Confederate  States  of 
America"  in  Tennessee,  1381. 

Hillsborough,  Lord,  and  colonial  agents,  809;  and  Johnson  of 
Connecticut,  638;  his  instructions,  bow  received  in  Ameri- 
ca, 638;  in  the  Massachusetts  circular  letter.  251. 

Hilton  Head,  Cockbum  carries  off  slaves  (hini,  263. 

Hindman,  Thomas  C.,and  Chickamauga,24'i;  biography  of, 
639 ;  commands  Confederates  in  battle  at  Prairie  Grove, 
1128. 

Hinman,  Elisha,  biography  of,  639. 

Hobkirk's  Hill,  battle  of  (1781),  639. 

Hoboken,  massacre  at  (1643),  640. 

Hocholaei,  ancient  name  of  Montreal,  640. 

Hoe,  Ricnard  Marsh,  biography  of,  640;  inventor  of  printing- 
"*     presses,  640;  perfecting- press  of,  1145. 

HofTinan,  Colonel  J.  W.,  opened  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  676. 

Holland,  at  war  with  Great  Britain  (17H0),  641 ;  menaced  by 
Great  Britain,  641 ;  receives  an  American  ambassador,  641; 
the  United  Provinces  of,  641;  treaty  with  (1792),  392. 

Holland  Land  Company,  history  of,  641. 

Holland  neutrality,  642. 

Hoilins,  George  N.,  at  Groytown,  597;  biography  of,  642;  com- 
mands a  Confederate  flotilla  ut  Memphis,  869. 

Hoilis,  Thomas,  biography  of,  642. 

Holly  Springs,  8uppi;cs  at,  1454. 

Holmes,  Abiol,  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  annalist,  biography  of,  642. 

Holmes,  Admiral,  commands  English  naval  force  at  Quebec 
(1769),  1165. 

Holmes,  Captain  Jeremiah,  defends  the  flag  at  Stonington, 
1353. 

Holmes.  Captain  William,  erecu  the  flrst  house  on  the  site  of 
Windsor,  Conn..  302. 

Holmes,  Oliver  Wendell,  M.D.,  biography  of;  642  ;  poem  of, 
saves  the  firigate  OmttittUion,  312. 

Holt.  Joseph,  secretary  of  war,  approves  Anderson's  course  in 
Charleston  Harbor,  642;  biography  of,  642. 

Holt,  Sir  John,  chief  Justice,  advises  concerning  the  colonies, 
270;  declaration  of.  on  slavery,  R'2. 

Holy  Ground,  barbarian  practices  at  battle  at,  223. 

Home  mannfkctures  (1768),  642. 

Honors  to  Generals  Brown,  Porter,  and  Ripley  (1814),  1316i 

Hood,  John  B.,  at  Franklin,  531 ;  at  Nashville,  531 ;  biography 
of,  643;  chased  by  Sherman  (1864).  643;  escape  of,  into 
Alabama,  945;  his  invasion  of  Tennessee,  643;  in  command 
at  Atlanta,  53L 

Hooker.  Joseph,  biography  of,  643;  in  command  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  (1«62).  66l 

Hooker,  Tliomas,  biography  of.  644. 

Hooper,  William,  biography  of,  644;  estimate  of  Washington 
by,  714.  . 

Hopkins, Commodore  Esok,  biography  of,  644;  cruise  of  (1776), 
644. 

Hopkins,  Edward,  biography  of.  644. 

Hopkins,  Samuel,  RD.,  biography  of,  645. 

Hopkins,  Stephen,  LL.D.,  biography  of,  646b 

Hopkinson,  Francis,  biography  of,  645. 

Hopkiusou,  Joseph,  author  of'  Hail,  Columbia,"  biography  of, 
545. 

Hornet  and  Peacock,  twttle  of  the  (1813),  645;  and  iVnyutn, 
batlio  of  the,  646 ;  chase  of  tlio.  ('47. 

Hoenier.  Harriet  6..  biography  of.  647. 

Hospitality  to  the  Continental  Congress,  647. 

Hostile  forces  in  the  West  Indies  (177K).  047. 

Hotham,  Commodore,  at  Vcrplanck's  Point,  528. 


Houdon,  Jean  .Antoinc,  sculptor,  biography  of,  647;  makes  a 
statue  of  Washington,  647. 

Housatonic,  Now  England  trading  post  on  the,  648. 

House  of  Burgesses,  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  648. 

House  of  Representatives  declare  that  no  authority  may  in- 
terfere with  slavery  in  any  slave-holding  sute  (1861),  885. 

Houston  and  Texas,  64a 

Houston,  Samuel,  biography  of,  648. 

Hovey  and  Washbumo's  raid,  649. 

Hovey,  General  A.  P.,  at  Champion  Hills,  219;  in  bottle  at 
Port  Gibson  (1862),  1119. 

Howard.  John  Eager,  at  battle  of  the  Ck)wpeus,  341 ;  biography 
of,  649. 

Howard,  Joecph.  author  of  a  bogns  proclamation  (1804),  140. 

Howard.  Oliver  Otis.  LI^D..  biography  of,  649. 

Howe,  Elias,  Jr.,  inventor  of  a  sewing-machine,  650. 

Howe,  General,  abandons  New  Jersey.  660. 

Howe,  George  Augustus  (Viscount),  biography  of,  650;  death 
of,  1398;  leads  troops  against  Ticonderoga,  1398. 

Howe,  Richard  (Earl),  British  naval  commander,  biography  of, 
651. 

Howe.  Robert,  American  general,  biography  of;  661 ;  his  expe- 
dition against  St.  Augustine  (1778),  652. 

Howe.  Samuel  Gridley,  M.D.,  biography  of,  651. 

Howe,  William,  biography  of,  652;  commander  of  the  British 
army  in  America  (1775-78),  652. 

Howitzer,  description  of  a,  652. 

Hubbardton,  battle  at  (1777),  652. 

Huddy,  Joseph,  and  A8gill,652;  Asgill  held  for  retaliation  for 
the  murder  of  (17S2),  653 ;  murdered  by  a  Tory  leader  (1782), 
652. 

Hudson,  Henry,  biography  of.  653;  cruel  fate  of,  654;  his  voy- 
age up  the  North  River,  limit  of  (1609),  654. 

Hudson's  Bay  Company,  foundation  of  the,  654. 

Huger  and  Lee,  American  engineers  In  the  War  with  Mexico, 
224. 

Huger,  Isaac,  at  Hobkirk's  Hill,  639;  biography  of,  654. 

Huguenots  in  America,  history  of  the,  664;  in  Brazil,  656. 

Hull,  Isaac,  anecdote  of,  307 :  biography  of,  656;  honors  to,  30< 

Hull,  William,  biography  or,  657;  evacuation  of  Canada,  657; 
his  invasion  of  Canada,  658;  history  of  trial  of,  658;  surren- 
der of  I>etroit  (see  Detroit,  turrtnder  of),  658. 

Humphreys,  Andrew  Atkinson,  LLD.,  biography  of,  65& 

Humphreys,  David,  LL.D.,  biography  of,  669. 

Humphreys.  W.  H.,  impeachment  of  (1862),  887. 

Hundred,  a,  definition  of,  659. 

Hundred  associates— New  Franco,  659. 

Hunker,  name  of  a  political  faction.  659. 

Hunt,  Henry  Jackson,  biography  of,  669. 

Hunt,  Rev.  Robert,  flrst  pastor  of  the  Virginia  Colony,  659. 

Hunter,  David,  biogruphy  of.  660. 

Hunter,  Governor  Robert,  brings  Palatines  to  America,  1046. 

Hunter,  Robert  Mercer  Taliaferro,  biography  of.  660. 

Hunter's  (David)  emancipation  proclamation,  660. 

Hunters'  lodges,  200;  history  of,  660. 

Huntington,  Ebenezer,  biography  of,  660. 

Huntington,  Jcdediah,  biography  of,  660. 

Hurlbart,  Stephen  Augustus,  biography  of;  660l 

Huron- Iroquois,  history  of  the,  661. 

Husband,  Hermann,  career  of,  661. 

Hutchings,  William,  one  of  the  last  survivors  of  the  Cont  neu- 
tal  soldiers,  biography  of,  661. 

Hutchinson,  a  British  naval  commander,  and  Commodore 
Rodgers,  1226. 

Hutchmson,  and  the  king,  662;  and  the  Massachusetts  Assem- 
bly (1770),  662;  in  the  Massachusetts  Council,  663:  letters, 
the,  663. 

Hutchinson,  Anne,  biography  of,  662. 

Hutchinson.  Thomns,  biography  of,  663. 

Hutchinsonian  controversy,  663. 

Hyde,  Edward  (Lord  Combury),  Governor  of  New  York,  329. 

Ujfder  AU  captures  the  GenercU  Monkf  105. 


Ibbrvtllb,  Pirsrs  lr  Motnr,  biography  of;  664. 

Iceland,  discovery  of,  5. 

Idaho,  territory  of,  664. 

Idiots  in  the  Unit«d  Sutes,  665. 

Illinois  Indians,  history  of  the,  665. 

Illinois,  position  of  (lM4;i),  665;  state  of.  665;  territory  of,  6G5. 

Impeachment  of  I'resident  Johnson  (1868),  666. 

Impediments  to  Burgoyne's  march  (1777),  666. 

Impending  crisis,  the  (1858),  666. 

Impost  duty,  first,  in  the  United  Stetcs,  483;  first,  in  the  Amer- 
ican colonies,  483. 

Impress,  the— treaty  of  1806,  666. 

Impressment,  history  of,  667 ;  in  American  ports,  667;  in  Bos- 
ton (1747).  667. 

Inauguration  ball  (1861),  66a 

Inauguration  of  Jefferson  Davis  as  President  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy  (18C1),  66a 

Inauguration  of  President  Buchanan  (1857),  668;  of  Fillmort> 
(1850)  (see  FUlmore,  Millard),  668;  of  Grant  (1869),  668;  of 
Harrison  (1841),  669;  of  Hayes  (1877),  609;  of  Jackson  (18291. 
669;  of  JefrorBon(lM01).669;  of  John  Adams  (1797),  6<:9 ;  of 
John  (^  Adams  (1825),  670;  of  Johnson  (1865),  670;  of  Lin- 
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coin  (1861),  870;  of  Madiaon  a»»),  670;  of  Monroe  (1817), 
670  ;  of  Pierce  (1863),  671 ;  of  Polk  (1H45),  671 ;  of  Taylor 
(1H49),  671;  of  Tyler  (1841),  671;  of  Van  Buren  (1897),  671; 
of  Washington  (1789),  672. 

Incaa,  the  ancient  rulers  of  Pern,  empire  of  the,  orertbrown, 
671 

Independence,  first  propoeition  in  Coogresa  for,  673 ;  in  the 
British  Parliament,  673  ;  longings  for.  674;  of  Iho  United 
States,  acknowledgment  of,  by  European  powers,  674;  reso- 
lution of  CoDgrees  od,  674. 

Independence  (Mo.)  surrendered  to  the  Confederates  (1863), 
887. 

Independent  B/^fltdor^  the.  a  weekly  magazine  (1762).  675. 

Indian  allies,  of  the  Americans  (1814),  676;  of  the  Confeder- 
ates (1861-62),  67ft. 

Indian  Bureau  (see  CommiMMumert  of  Indian  Affairty  1786),  676. 

Indian  cessions  of  land  in  1803,  676;  in  1818,  676. 

Indian  Commissioners  (see  Commistionen  of  Indian  Jffain), 
676. 

Indian  commissions,  676. 

Indian  commonwealth  proposed  (1H26),  677. 

Indian  Congress  in  Georgia  (1774),  677. 

Indian  oouvert  in  Spain  sent  with  a  Jesuit  priest  to  establish 
a  mission  on  Chesapeake  Bay,  fate  of,  417. 

Indian  com,  history,  mythology,  and  product  of,  677. 

Indian  government  established  in  the  United  Stales,  the  first, 
483. 

Indian  hospitality,  how  abused,  677. 

Indian  lands,  cessions  of,  in  the  South,  67& 

Indian  policy,  a  new  (1869).  078. 

Indian  raid  ttom  Casco  to  Wells  (1704),  117& 

Indian  reservations,  678. 

Indian  slaves  first  sent  to  Europe,  67& 

Indian  Territory,  the,  esublished,  67& 

Indian  Trust  Fund,  robbery  of  the,  679. 

Indian  War,  in  Minnesota  (1862),  679;  in  North  Carolina  (1711), 
680:  in  Oregon (1865),  680;  in  South  Carolina  (1703-15).  680; 
In  Virginia  (1676),  080;  with  the  Dutch  in  New  Netbcrland, 

Indiana,  attempt  to  introduce  slavery  in  (1803),  681 ;  Confed- 
erate invasion  of  (1863),  890;  history  of,  681;  poeilion  of 
(1861),  681;  territory  of,  681. 

Indians,  employed  in  war  by  white  people,  684;  (kilnre  of  ne- 
gotiations with,  684;  of  North  America,  history  of  the,  682; 
sold  as  slaves  in  South  Carolina,  684. 

India  rubber  (caoutchouc)  manufacture,  684. 

Indigo  pbint,  the,  introduced  into  South  Carolina  (1743),  685. 

Inferior  courts,  organisation  of,  686. 

Ingalls,  RuAis,  biography  of,  685. 

Ingersoll,  Charles  Jared,  biography  of,  685. 

Ingersoll,  Kdward,  conduct  of  (1865),  895. 

Ingersoll,  Jared,  Connecticut  stamp  master,  1335. 

Ingle,  Richard,  stirs  up  civil  war  in  Maryland,  252;  with  day- 
borne,  harasses  the  settlement  at  St  Mary's,  194. 

Inglis,  Charles,  I). !).«  biography  of,  685. 

Inglis,  John  A.,  chairman  of  committee  that  drafted  the  South 
Carolina  ordinance  of  secession,  i:)22. 

Ingoldsby,  Captain,  claim  of,  to  be  Covemor  of  Now  York,  op- 
posed, 781. 

Inman,  Henry,  artist,  biography  of.  686. 

Inoculation  of  the  Continental  army  (1776-77),  686. 

Insane,  the,  in  the  United  Stales,  686. 

Insurrection  in  New  Ham|whire  (1786),  686. 

Intercolonial  and  foreign  emigration^history  of,  686. 

Interior  Department,  the,  first  established  (IHOO),  686. 

Internal  improvements,  appropriations  for,  686  ;  first  begun 
with  public  money  (1808),  686;  proposed  by  presidenu,  UtiO. 

International  etiquette,  G87. 

International  exhibitions,  687. 

International  law,  first  acceptance  of.  by  China,  68a 

Inter-oceanic  canal,  early  movements  for  constructing  an,  688. 

Intrepid,  destruction  of  the,  688. 

Invasion  of  Canada,  General  Alexander  Smyth  and  the,  688; 
preiMiralions  for  an,  at  Buffalo  (1812),  688. 

Invasion,  of  Cuba  ttom  the  United  States  (1849),  689;  of  East- 
ern Maine  by  the  British  (1814),  689;  of  Kentucky  (1861), 
690;  of  Maryland  (1814),  690;  of  Maryland  and  Pennsylva- 
nia (1863),  691;  of  Mexico  (1846).  691;  of  South  Carolina  by 
the  British  (1779),  692;  of  Virginia  by  the  British  (1781), 
692. 

Investigating  committee,  first  In  Congress  (1791),  693. 

Iowa,  history  of,  693;  position  of  (1861),  693. 

Ireland,  and  the  United  Stales  during  the  War  for  Indepen- 
dence, 693;  revolutionary  movements  in,  693. 

Irish  colony  in  South  Carolina,  694. 

Iron  clad  gunboat  (1814),  495. 

Ironsides,  name  given  to  the  frigate  Ctmttitution^  312. 

Iroriuois  Confederacy,  first  president  of  the,  694  ;  histoiy  of 
the,  694. 

Ir\'ine,  William,  biography  of,  696. 

Irving,  Washington,  LL.D.,  biography  of,  696. 

Isabella,  Queen  of  Castile  and  l^on.  biography  of.  697;  causes 
a  cargo  of  slaves  to  be  sent  bock  to  their  native  country, 
697 ;  gives  aid  to  Columbus,  697. 

Island  Number  Ten,  siege  and  capture  of  (1802),  698. 

Isle  of  Sable,  story  of  the,  699. 

Isolation  of  the  capital  (1861),  099. 


Italians  and  America,  700. 

Iiurbide.  Augustiu  de.  Emperor  of  Mexico,  biography  of,  TOOi 

luka  Springs,  battle  near  (1862),  70a 

Iiard,  George,  biography  of,  701 ;  on  the  Niagara  fhmiier, 

70L 
Iiard,  Ralph,  blogrsphy  of,  701. 

J. 

Jacksoh,  Andrkw,  LKD.,  and  the  Invasion  of  LoaistaBn,  814; 
at  Pensacola,  1078,  1269;  biography  of.  702;  Burr  and,  183. 
185;  cabinet  of,  707 ;  commands  at  New  Orleuu  (1814),  984 ; 
fined  for  contempt  of  court  (1815).  704;  honors  to,  in  New 
Orieans  (1815).  705-  in  battle  with  the  Creoka,  136B,  1401;  in 
Seminole  and  Creek  ware,  1268. 

Jackson,  Claiborne  F.,  Governor  of  Missouri,  biography  of,  TOSw 

Jackson,  Francis  James,  British  minister,  mission  of  (1809), 
708.  ^ 

Jackson.  James,  biography  of,  705. 

Jackson  (Miss.),  battle  at,  702;  Confbderatcs  at.  driven  out  by 
General  Slocum  (1864),  892;  sacked  by  National  troops 
(186:i),  706. 

Jackson,  Thomas  Jonathan  C*  Stonewall "),  biography  of.  706; 
leads  Confederates  in  battle  of  Bull's  Run,  and  received  the 
name  of  "Stonewall,*'  175. 

Jackson,  William,  biography  of,  706l 

Jackson's  Mills  (N.  C),  battle  at  (1865),  8B4u 

Jacksonville  (Fla.)  burned  (1863),  89a 

Jacob  Bell,  trova  China,  burned  by  the  FUfrida  (1863),  88a 

Jamaica,  interposition  of  (1776),  707. 

James  1.,  King  of  England,  biography  of,  707. 

James  II.,  King  of  England,  biography  of;  708L 

James  IsUnd  (S.  C),  battle  on  (1862),  887. 

James  River  (see  AmpkibUm*  engagemetU  en  the  Jamea)y  703; 
operations  on,  near  Dutch  Gap,  40. 

James,  Thomas,  arctic  explorer  and  discoverer,  70Sl 

Jamestown  (Va.)  burned  (1676),  710;  colony  of,  saved,  710;  his- 
tory of  the  settlement  of  (1607),  708;  siege  of  (1676),  TIU; 
skirmish  near  (1781),  330,  7ia 

Japan,  international  intorcoarse  with,  how  established  (1853- 
54),  7ia 

Japan  tea.  firet  cargo  of,  arrives  at  New  York  (1863).  800. 

Japanese  embassy  (1872)  to  Inquire  about  a  renewal  of  trea- 
ties, 71 L 

Jarvis,  James,  contracts  with  the  Board  of  Treasury  for  copper 
coins,  264. 

Jasper,  Seiigeant  William,  brave  exploit  of,  711. 

Jay,  John,  biography  of,  711;  his  treaty  before  the  House  of 
RepresenUtives,  712;  his  treaty  out  of  Congress,  713;  his- 
tory and  character  of  his  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  713; 
mission  of,  to  England,  711;  opposition  to  his  treaty,  713. 

Jealousy,  of  chartered  colonies,  714;  of  old  anny  offloera,  714; 
of  Washington,  714. 

Jefferson,  Thomas,  LL.D.,  and  Dickinson,  715;  biography  of, 
716 ;  caricatured,  716 ;  elected  President  of  the  United 
States,  715;  fhimes  an  act  prohibiting  all  religious  tests  tn 
Virginia,  1194;  his  escape  ttom  Tarleton  (1781),  717;  his  pol- 
icy in  the  administration  of  government,  717;  on  privateer- 
ing, 1148;  prepared  the  (kmous  Resolutions  of  1798, 120L 

JeHVies.  Sir  George,  conduct  of,  717. 

Jenkinson,  Charles,  an  English  politician,  notice  (^  717. 

Jenkinson's  Ferry,  battle  at  (1864),  718. 

Jonks,  Joseph,  biography  of,  718^ 

Jersey  prison-ship  (see  I*ri»oni  and  Frison-sftuw),  71& 

Jesuit  missionaries,  among  the  Six  Nations,  history  oC718; 
in  Arizona  and  California  (see  Aritona  and  Cali/omia)^ 

7ia 

Jesuit  missionary,  firet,  in  Ohio,  71& 

Jesuit  missions  in  North  America,  early,  history  of  the,  719L 

Jesuits  banished  from  the  Province  of  New  York  (1700),  72a 

Jesiip,  Thomas  Sidney,  biography  of,  720. 

Jews  disfranchised  (1738)  in  the  Province  of  New  York,  72a 

Jogues,  Isaac,  a  French  missionary,  biography  of,  720 

John  AdamSy  burned  at  Hampden,  009;  cruise  of  the,  721. 

John  Brown's  raid  at  Harper's  Ferry  (1859),  history  of,  72L 

John  Paul  Jones  and  the  Earl  of  Selkirk  (1799),  722. 

John  the  Painter,  story  of,  722. 

Johnson,  Andrew,  LLD.,  biography  of,  722;  impeached,  666; 
names  of  persons  suspected  of  complicity  In  the  murder  of 
President  Lincoln  proclairaod  by,  1275;  succeeds  to  the 
Presidency,  723 ;  violent  opposition  of,  to  Congress,  1197. 

Johnson,  Fort,  in  North  Carolina,  destruction  o^  723L 

Johnson,  Guy,  biography  of,  728. 

Johnson,  Reverdy,  biography  of,  723L 

Johnson,  Richard  Mentor,  biography  of,  73S. 

Johnson,  Richard  W.,  biografthy  of,  723^ 

Johnson,  Samuel,  LLD.,  biography  of,  723. 

Johnson,  Sir  John,  biography  of,  723. 

Johnson.  Thomas,  biography  of,  724. 

Johnson.  William,  biography  of,  724 ;  commands  troops  in 
Northern  New  York,  360;  made  a  baronet.  351. 

Johnson,  William  Samuel,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  F.Ra,  biography 
of,  724. 

Johnsons,  the  infiuence  of  the,  at  the  b^inntng  of  the  Wac 
for  Independence.  724. 

Johnston,  Albert  Sidney,  biography  of,  726;  killed  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Shi  loh,  1284. 
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Johnston,  Buahrod  R,  biography  oC,  725. 

Johnston,  General  Joseph  Eccleston,  biography  of,  725;  supcr- 

Bodes  Beauregard  in  command  in  North  Carolina  (186a),  HH ; 

sarrender  oC  725. 
Johnston,  William  ('^Biir'),  exploits  of,  among  the  Thoasand 

Islands,  1101;  commission  or,  as  commodore,  1101. 
Johnstone's  attempt  at  bribery  (1778),  726. 
Joint  High  Commission  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  between 

the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  726. 
Joliet,  Louis,  one  of  the  discoverers  of  the  Mississippi  River, 

biography  of,  727. 
Joncair64  or  Jonquidre  (Marquis  de  la),  Jacques  Pierre  de  Tiif- 

Iknel,  Governor  of  Canada  (1749-52),  biography  of,  727. 
Jones,  Alexander,  and  the  Star  of  the  We*ty  1337. 
Jones,  David,  first  settler  on  the  site  of  Baltimore,  96. 
Jones,  Jacob,  biography  of;  727. 
Jones,  John  Paul,  biography  of,  728. 
Jones,  S.,  Confederate  general  in  (»mmand  at  Blue  Springs, 

139. 
Jones,  Thomas  Ap  Catesby,  biography  of,  728. 
Jonesborough,  battle  at,  728. 

Juarez,  Benito.  President  of  Mexico,  biography  of,  728L 
Judah,  General,  in  pursuit  of  Morgan,  9*^3. 
Judges,  appointment  of.  729. 
Judge's  mission  at  Washington,  729. 

Judiciary,  authority  of  the,  questioned,  729;  national,  first  es- 
tablished (1789),  729;  supervision  of  the,  in  America,  729. 
Judson,  Adoniram,  D.D.,  missionary,  biography  of,  730. 
Jumonvillo's  plantation,  skirmish  at  (1814),  1456. 
Junius,  letters  of,  73a 
Junonj  British  flrlgate,  In  Hampton  Roads,  343. 


Kalb  (Baron  de),  JoHir,  biography  of,  730. 

Kane,  Colonel  and  the  Mormons,  924. 

Kane,  Elisha  Kent,  M.D.,  arrtic  explorer,  biography  of,  731; 
discoveries  of.  731;  his  arctic  expedition,  731. 

Kane,  George  P.,  Marshal  of  the  Baltimore  police,  disloyalty 
of,  94;  prisoner  In  Fort  Lafayette  (1861),  8m5. 

Kansas  and  Nebraska  Bill  history  of  the,  732. 

Kansas,  history  of,  731;  history  of  the  civil  war  in,  732;  in- 
vasion of,  by  the  Missourians,  733;  martial  law  declared  in 
(1862).  886;  towns  founded  in,  733. 

Kansas  Indians,  treaty  with  the,  734. 

Kasimer,  or  Casaimir,  Fort,  on  the  Delaware  River,  966. 

Kautz,  Atigastus  V.,  biography  of,  734:  his  raids,  734. 

Keane,  British  general,  in  battle  near  New  Orleans,  984. 

Kearney,  Lawrence,  biography  of,  735. 

Kearney,  Philip,  biography  of,  734 ;  at  Chantilly.  223  ;  at 
Grovelon,  599;  In  battle  at  Malvern  Hills,  839;  killed.  224. 

Kearney,  Stephen  Watts,  biography  of;  735;  Fremont  and,  in 
California,  540. 

Keith,  George,  biography  of,  735. 

Kelley,  Bei^amin  F.,  in  skirmish  at  Philippl,  1091. 

Kelly's  Ford  (Va.),  cavalry  fight  at  (1863),  891;  engagement 
at  (1868),  890. 

Kenesaw  Mountains  (Ga.),  events  near  the,  735. 

Kenly,  Colonel,  at  Front  Royal,  550. 

Kent  Island  (Chesapeake  Bay),  colony  on,  736;  seized  by  Ma- 
ryland authorities,  257. 

Kent,  James,  LL.D.,  biography  of,  736. 

Kenton,  Simon,  biography  of,  736. 

Kentucky,  admitted  into  the  Southern  Confederacy  (1861), 
886;  history  of  the  sUte  of,  738;  Legislature  of,  flees  from 
Frankfort  to  Louisville  (1862).  154;  neutrality  of,  737;  neu- 
trality of,  violated,  737 ;  ordinance  of  secession  of,  737 ;  po- 
sition of  (1861),  737 ;  settlements  in.  738;  state  guard  of,  738. 

Keokuk  made  chief  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  13L 

Kemstown,  battle  at,  739. 

Kettle  Creek,  battle  of,  739. 

Key,  Francis  Scott,  biography  of,  739;  writes  The  Star-span- 
gled Banner^  1338. 

Keyes,  Erasmus  Darwin,  at  Malvern  Hills,  839;  biography  of, 
739;  In  battle  at  Bull's  Run,  174. 

Key-stone  State  (Pennsylvan  a),  739. 

Kickapoos,  history  of  the,  739. 

Kldd,  William,  privateer  and  pirate,  account  of,  740. 

Kieft,  William,  Governor  of  New  Netherland,  biography  of, 
740;  conduct  of,  740;  death  of,  741. 

Kilpatrick,  Hugh  Judson.  biography  of.  741 ;  his  raid  in  Vir- 
ginia (1864),  741;  his  raid  near  Atlanta  (1864),  742. 

Kimball,  General,  at  siege  of  Vicksburg,  1454;  in  battle  at 
Fredericksburg  (1862).  536. 

Kimball,  Mi^or,  at  Roanoke  Island,  1221. 

King  Cotton,  popular  allegiance  to,  not  Justified,  742. 

King,  General,  in  battle  at  Groveton.  599. 

King  George,  his  hatred  of  Dr.  Franklin,  742;  misled,  742. 

King  George's  War  (1744-48),  743. 

King  James  and  the  Puritans,  743. 

King,  Jonas,  D.D.,  biogniphy  of,  743. 

King  Philip's  War,  history  of,  743;  Massachusetts  towns  des- 
olated by,  745. 

King,  RufUs,  LLD.,  biography  of,  745. 

King,  William  Rufus,  biography  of,  746. 

King  William's  War  (1689-97),  745. 

Kingcnafl  and  republicanism,  747. 


King's  (now  Columbia)  College,  history  of,  747. 

King's  Ferry,  the,  747. 

King's  Mountain,  battle  on  (1780).  747;  eflects  of  the  battle  on, 
748. 

King's  Province  established  (1683),  748. 

Kingston,  burning  of  (1777).  748. 

Kingston  Harbor  (Uke  Ontario),  naval  fight  in  (1813),  769. 

Kingston  (R  L),  Indian  fort  near,  attacked,  745. 

Kinney,  Colonel  H.  k,  leads  emigrants  to  Nicaragua,  1004  ; 
made  President  of  the  Mosquito  country  and  dr.ven  froui 
it,  1004. 

Kinnison,  David,  last  survivor  of  the  Boston  Tea-party,  biog- 
raphy of,  749. 

Kinzio,  Mr.,  at  Chicago  in  1812,  240. 

Kirkland,  Samuel,  missionary  among  the  Indians,  749. 

Kirkwood,  Captain,  at  baule  of Sandere's  Creek,  1246;  at  Hob- 
kirk's  Hill,  639. 

Kitchen  Cabinet,  origin  of  name  of,  749. 

Kittanning  (Pa.),  destruction  of  (176C),  749. 

Knapp,  Sergeant  Uzal,  last  survivor  of  Washington's  Life- 
guard, mausoleum  of,  791. 

Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle,  Order  of  the,  760;  arrest  of,  in 
Reading,  Penn.  (1863),  890. 

Knowlton,  Thomas,  biography  of,  750 ;  killed  in  bottle  on 
Harlem  Plains.  613. 

Knox,  Andrew,  clerk  of  the  Provincial  Convention  of  North 
Carolina.  1156. 

Knox,  Henry,  leader  of  artillery,  biography  of,  750;  brings 
cannon  from  Ticonderoga,  1287 ;  commands  artillery  in  the 
battle  of  Monmouth,  912;  suggests  the  Society  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati, 750. 

KnoxviUe,  siege  of  (1863),  750. 

Knyphausen  (Baron),  Dodo  Henry,  Hessian  commander,  at 
Fort  Washington,  523;  at  Germantown,  574;  at  the  Brandy- 
wine,  154;  biography  of,  751;  in  battle  on  Long  Island,  816; 
in  battle  at  Springfield,  1332;  in  command  in  New  York, 
12S8. 

Kosciuszko,  Thaddeus,  biography  of,  761. 

Kossuth,  i.ouis,  account  of  his  visit  to  the  United  States,  752; 
at  the  national  capital,  752. 


IJkBADIBYILLX,  COUflict  at,  187. 

La  Borde,  Maximilian,  biography  of,  753. 

Lacey.  John,  biography  of.  753. 

La  CoUe  Mill,  battle  at  (1814),  753;  Dearborn's  operations  at, 
368. 

liaconia,  a  part  of  ancient  Maine,  754. 

La  Come  (Chevalier),  Pierre,  notice  of,  764. 

Ladd,  William,  biography  of,  754. 

Ladies'  National  Covenant  formed  at  Washington  (1864),  891. 

Lafayette  (Marquis  do),  Marie  Jean  Paul  Roch  Yves  Gilbert  Mo- 
tier,  at  Barren  Hill  (1778),  764;  at  the  tomb  of  Washington, 
754;  at  Versailles,  755;  biography  of,  755;  his  voysge  to 
America.  756;  in  Virginia,  26,  692,755;  last  visit  of,  to  the 
United  Slates.  755;  opposes  the  conspiratore  against  Wash- 
ington in  battle  of  Monmouth,  912;  release  of,  fVom  prison, 
27;  wounded  in  the  battle  on  the  Brandy  wine,  155. 

I^fitle,  Jean,  and  the  Baratarians,  757;  biography  of,  757. 

I^ke  Erie,  battle  of,  757. 

Lake  George,  surprise  of  British  post  on,  117. 

Lake  Ontario,  operations  upon,  in  1812,  759;  In  1813,  769;  In 
1814,  760. 

Lake  State,  the  (^lichigan),  760. 
I  Lamar,  Lucius  Q,  C,  his  plan  of  a  Southern  league  of  states 

(1861),  760. 
I  Lamar,  Mirabean  B.,  biography  of,  760. 
I  Lamb,  John,  at  Quebec,  1172;  at  St.  John,  1241 ;  biography  of, 
760. 

Lambert,  General,  commands  the  British  retreat  from  New 
I     Orleans,  987. 
<  I<ancaster,  adjournment  of  Congress  to  (1777),  316. 

Lancaster,  Mr.,  and  offlcere  of  the  Alabama^  15. 
I  Lancaster,  treaty  of  (1744),  761. 
I  Land  companies,  early,  761. 

Land  grants  in  aid  of  internal  improvements,  76L 
'  Land  speculations,  762. 

Landed  property  in  Virginia,  763. 

Lander,  Frederick  West,  biography  of,  763;  In  skirmish  at 
Philippi.  1091. 

I.anding  of  the  Pilgrims,  time  of  the,  763. 

Ijine,  Henry  S.,  biography  of.  764. 

Lane.  Joseph,  biography  of,  764;  his  cavalry  at  the  battle  of 
Atlixeo  (1H47),  80. 

Lane,  Sir  lialph,  biography  of,  764;  expedition  of,  to  Virginia, 
764. 

Langdon,  John,  LL.D.,  biography  of,  764. 

Langdon,  Samuel,  President  of  Harvard  Univeralty,  176. 

Langhorne  letter,  the,  764. 

Lanman.  Joseph,  United  States  Navy,  biography  of,  766. 

La  Place's  ^'M^canique  Celeste"  translated  by  Bowditch, 
149. 

La  Salle,  Robert  Caveller  de,  biography  of,  766;  explorations 
and  discoveries  of,  in  America.  765. 

Ijm  Casiis,  Bartolome  de,  biography  of,766;  career  of,  m  Amer- 
ica, 766. 
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Last  blood  abed  in  the  Revolution.  760. 

Last  conflict,  of  tbe  (^ivil  War,  TfH;  of  the  Rerolatlon,  707. 

Last  oxcf'utionii  of  Quakers  to  Boston  (1600-61),  767. 

Last  mval  governor  in  Maryland,  767. 

lAlhain's  punishment  (1H05).  H94. 

lAtitudinarian  Church  established  (1639),  768. 

LatUudinarians  in  New  England,  768. 

La  Tour,  Charles,  in  Acadia,  history  of,  768;  Madame,  heroic 
conduct  of,  lUiH. 

lAudonni^re,  Reni  Goulaine  do,  in  Florida,  760. 

I^auman,  (jeneral,  at  Vicksburg,  1464. 

lAuranre,  John,  biography  of,  76D. 

Laurens,  Henry.  biuKniphy  of,  709;  capture  and  imprisonment 
of,  709;  petition  of,  769. 

Laurens,  John,  biography  of,  770. 

Lauzun  (Duke  de),  Armand  I^ouis  de  <?oatant,  biography  of. 
770;  carries  news  of  the  capture  of  Commillis  to  VonwiUes, 
1656. 

Ia  Vergne  (Tenn  ),  battle  at  (1H6^),  88a 

law,  aKainst  witchcraft,  770;  common,  nature  and  prevalence 
of,  771;  of  inheritance,  settled  in  Connecticut  (17*i9),  771. 

Law.  Governor,  of  Counocilcut,  gown  of,  of  New  England  silk, 
1391. 

Law.  John,  his  bubble,  account  of,  773;  undertakes  to  settle 
Germans  in  Arkansas.  351. 

Luw  reports  first  published.  771. 

lAwreuce,  Captain  James,  biogmpby  of,  771;  refusal  of  Mas 
sachusetts  liCgislutiire  to  vote  thanks  to,  771. 

lAwrenco,  MiOor,  commands  Fort  Bowyer  (1814),  160. 

lAwreuce  (Kan.)  bvsegod  and  plundered. 734. 

Laws,  and  penalties  in  Virginia,  772;  of  Connecticut,  first  com- 
pilation of  (1649),  772. 

lAwson,  General,  at  battle  of  Guilfbrd,  600. 

lieague  of  Slates,  government  of,  946;  the  American,  773. 

liear,  Tobias,  biography  of,  773. 

Learned,  Ebenexer,  biography  of,  773;  in  battle  on  Semis's 
Heights,  119. 

I^banon  (Tenn).  skirmish  at  (1862).  88& 

Le  KoBUf.  Fort,  attack  upon  (1763),  773. 

Leclerc  in  Santo  Pomingo,  140X 

Lecompton  Coustitutlon  m  Kansas,  734. 

lioddra,  William,  a  Quaker  hanged  at  Boston,  767. 

Ledyard.  John,  biography  of,  773. 

I^dynrd,  William,  notice  of  murder  of,  773. 

liCc.  Ann.  founder  of  the  society  called  *' Shakers"  in  the 
United  States,  biography  of,  77a. 

liOe.  Arthur,  LL.D.,  biography  of,  774;  mischievous  Intermed- 
dling of,  774. 

Lee,  Charles,  and  independence,  773;  Americans  deceived  fn, 
776;  at  Charleston,  227,  776;  at  tbe  s  ego  of  Boston.  12rt7; 
biography  of,  774;  conduct  of.  at  battle  of  Monmouth,  912; 
demands  of.  on  Congress  (1776),  776;  his  treacheruus  diso- 
bedience, 780;  in  New  York,  393, 775 ;  trial  of,  780;  Wash- 
ington's reproof  of,  912. 

Lee^  exploits  of  the.  775. 

liCe,  Francis  Lighlfoot.  biography  of,  776, 

Lee,  Henrj'  (''Legion  Harry  "),  at  Fort  Motte.  614;  biography 
of,  776;  his  legion  in  battle  at  Guilford,  600;  ii^urod  in  a 
riot  at  Baltimore,  788. 

I.ee,  Richard  Henry,  biography  of,  777. 

Lee,  Robert  Edmund,  at  Chancellorsville,  221 :  at  Fredericks- 
burg. 535;  at  Gettysburg.  675;  at  Malvern  Hills,  839;  at  Ma- 
natwuM,840;  at  Spotlsylvania  Court-house.  1331 ;  biography 
of,  777;  engineer  in  the  war  with  Mexico,  224;  farewell  ad- 
dress of.  779;  general  in- chief  of  the  Confederates.  77M.  WH; 
his  campaign  in  western  Virginia.  778;  his  final  struggle, 
779;  in  command  at  battle  at  Mechan.csville,  866;  invadon 
Maryland  (1862),  691;  issues  a  proclamation  to  the  people 
of  Maryland,  888;  recommends  the  employment  of  negroes 
as  soldiers  (1H65),  894 ;  second  retreat  of,  firom  Maryland,  780; 
telegraphic  despatch  of.  to  Jeflermn  Davis.  1086l 

I^ee,  Tiiomas,  and  the  Ohio  Land  Company,  1025. 

Lee,  Thomas  Ludwell,  biography  of,  778. 

Leo.  William,  biography  of,  778;  dismissal  of,  (h>m  the  service 
of  Congress.  778. 

Lee's  Mill,  battle  of  (1862),  886. 

Lees',  the,  enmity  to  Silas  Deane,  1044. 

Legiicy  to  posterity  by  the  disunion ists  (1861),  780. 

I.«gal  tender  Bill  becomes  a  law  (1862),  886. 

LeiHler.  Jacob,  attainder  of,  set  aside.  781;  biography  of,  780; 
execution  and  attainder  of.  781;  insurrection  of,  780. 

Lei.>«leriunH  and  .Inli-Iieislorians  in  New  York.  379. 

Lcitch.  Mitjor.  killed  in  battle  on  Harlem  Plains,  613. 

Le  Muyno.  a  Canadian  family,  nienibers  of,  781. 

Lo  Moyiio.  P'aiher,  a'Jesuit  priest,  discovere  the  salt  springs 
of  Onondnga.  1246. 

Le  Moyne.  Siuville.  biography  of.  782. 

L'Enfuni.  Teter  Charles,  engineer,  biography  of,  782. 

Le8<-nrboi,  Miirr,  poet  and  lawyer,  in  New  France,  782. 

Le.<»lie.  Alexander,  biography  of,  782. 

Let<'hor.  Julin.  Governor  of  Virginia,  proclaims  the  annexation 

of  that  BUUe  to  ilie  Southern  Confederacy,  60. 
Letlcr-of  marque  and  reprisal,  nature  of,  782. 
letters  of  ft  Penii.«<ylvania  farmer,  389.  782. 
Levee  of  the   Missisiiippi   cut  by  the  Confederates  (1862\ 
886.  I 

Levi,  Governor,  of  Canada,  in  battle  at  Sillery  (17G0),  1294.        I 


Lewis,  Andrew,  biography  of,  783;  oomroaoda  ai  batlte  vt 
Point  Ploaaaol  (1774),  1113. 

Lewis,  Francis,  blogrM>fay  of,  784. 

Lewis,  Meriwether,  and  Clarke's  expedition  (1804-4),  781; 
biography  of;  784 

l^ewis,  Morgan,  biography  of,  784. 

Lewisburgh  (Va.),  Confederates  defeated  al  (ISnv  8H7. 

Lexington  and  Concord,  ofliscts  of  skirmish  at,  786:  events  at 
(1775),  785. 

lioxlngton  and  Richmond  (Ky.),  severe  battle  fooght  between 
(1862),  888. 

liexington  (Mo.),  siege  and  cftplare  of,  by  Coufedenlcs  (1861). 
786. 

L^Hommedieu,  Exra.  biography  of.  787. 

Libby  Prison  in  RI<hmond,  evils  at,  787. 

Liberia,  hstory  of.  787. 

Liberties  and  Franchises,  charter  for  New  York,  787. 

Liberty  Bell,  h -story  of,  788L 

•'  Liberty-cap  "  cent,  789. 

Liberty  of  the  press  denied  (riot  in  Baltimore  In  1812),  768. 

Liberty  party,  history  of  the,  789. 

Liberty  poles  in  the  city  of  New  York,  789. 

Library  i>f  Congress,  destruction  of  the  (1861).  789. 

Lieber,  Francis,  LL.D.,  biography  of.  790;  on  Secession,  790. 

Lieber,  Oscar  Montgomery,  notice  of,  790. 

Lief.  Captain,  discovera  America,  1016. 

Lieutenant-general  created  (1866).  790. 

Lifeguard  of  Washington,  constitution  and  charuter  of;  T91: 
history  of  the,  790;  uniform  and  flag  of,  791. 

Light-houses,  and  beacons  extinguished  in  the  Cbecapeoke. 
40;  and  public  piers,  791. 

Ligonla.  province  of  (in  Maine),  791. 

Lillington,  Colonel,  in  battle  of  Moore's  Creek  Bridge  (1776). 
919. 

Lincoln,  Benjamin,  biography  of,  794;  commands  at  tbe  siege 
of  Savannah.  1262;  receives  the  sword  of  ComwaUis  at 
Yorktown,  334;  secretary  of  the  Provincial  Congress  of 
Massai'huscits,  1165;  suppresses  Shays's  Rebellion,  1279. 

Lincoln,  President  Abraham,  answer  of,  to  Governor  Htcka.  93; 
at  Harrison's  landing,  620;  biography  of,  791;  his  cabrnet 
(1861, 1865),  796;  his  election,  effect  of.  796;  his  inaugural 
address,  797;  his  inauguration.  797;  his  medals,  notice  of. 
795;  his  plan  for  reorganizing  the  disoiganisod  states  (1864!. 
892;  his  second  inauguration  (1866).  799;  history  of  bis  jour 
ney  to  the  capiul  (1861),  798;  in  Richmond.  796;  in  Wash 
ington,  794;  medal,  history  and  description  of,  794;  proceed 
ings  on  account  of,  in  shive  labor  states,  796;  re-election  of, 
796;  story  of  his  passage  through  Baltimore  (1861),  798. 

Lfngan,  General,  killed  in  a  riot  in  Baltimore,  78& 

Tjpuns.  history  of  the,  799. 

Little  Egg  Harbor,  British  attack  upon,  160. 

Little  Rock  (Ark. ).  capture  of  (1863),  799. 

Little  Turtle,  sketch  of,  800. 

Littleton.  Governor,  invades  the  Cherokee  oonntry,  SSS. 

Liverpool  (Eng.).  fair  opened  at,  for  the  benefit  of  tbe  Confed- 
eracy (1864).  893. 

Live  stock  in  the  United  SUtes  in  1870, 800. 

Livingston,  Brockholst,  LUD.,  biography  ol^SOa 

Livingston,  Edward,  biography  of,  80a 

Livingston.  Henry  Beekman.  biography  of,  800;  leads  troops 
in  battle  on  Bemis's' Heights  (1777),  lia 

Livingston,  James,  biography  of,  801;  with  Arnold  ai  Quebec 
1171. 

Livingston,  John  Henry,  D.D..  biography  of,  80L 

Livingston  Manor,  history  of  the.  801. 

Livingston,  Peter  Van  Bnigh,  President  of  tbe  Provincial  Con 
gress  of  New  York,  1166. 

Livingston,  Philip,  biography  oC801. 

Livingston,  Robert,  at  I/>isler's  execution,  781. 

Livingston.  Robert  R,  LI«.D.  (chancellor),  and  steamboat  nav- 
igation. 1345;  biography  of,  80L 

Livingston,  William,  LL.D.,  Governor  of  New  Jeisey,  biography 
of,  802. 

LlandafT.  Bishop  of.  abuses  the  Americans,  446. 

Lloyd,  Thomas,  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  1074. 

I^oanofflces  HUthorized  (1776).  802. 

IxMins  and  the  peace  faction  (1813-14),  802. 

Locke,  John,  biography  of.  808. 

Lockyer,  British  naval  commander  on  Lake  Borgne  (1814), 
144. 

TiOcofooos,  a  political  (kction,  origin  of  name  of,  803. 

Locomotive,  flret  American,  built,  326. 

I^gan,  Bei^ainln,  biography  of,  803. 

Logan,  James,  biography  of,  803. 

I/>gan,  John  Alexander,  biography  of,  804. 

liOgan  (Ta-ga-Jute).  a  noted  Indian  chief;  803;  speech  ot  804. 

London  Coni)»any,  history  of  the,  804;  second  charier  of  the. 
806;  the  application  of,  for  restoration  of  their  charter  (1642), 
806;  third  charter  of  the,  806. 

Ixindon  Times  comments  of  the,  on  the  United  Stales  (1861), 

175. 
I^ndon's  address  to  the  king  (1776),  on  American  aflklrs,  80i 

Ix)ng.  Eli.  biographv  of,  806. 

I^ng  Island,  battle'of,  806l 

Ix>ng  Parliament,  the  (1640-63),  807. 

I^>iig.  Pierce,  biography  of.  807. 

Lougfellow,  Henry  Wadswortb,  LL.O.,blognph7  of;  807. 
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Longfellow.  Stepiien,  LLD.;  biograpby  of,  eo&;  Id  tho  Hartford 
CoqvcdUod,  6-i& 

I^Dgstreel,  James,  biography  of,  80a 

Loogwoods,  battle  of,  bOti. 

Longworth,  Nicholas,  biography  of,  808. 

Lookout  MouDtaiD,  battle  on,  WS. 

Jjoom is.  Colonel,  in  battle  on  Missionaries'  Ridge,  897. 

Lopez,  NarcisBO,  of  Cuba,  biography  of,  809. 

I^rd  Charles  Hay  and  Lord  Loudoun,  809. 

Lord  Hillsborongh  and  colonial  agents,  809. 

liord  North's  proposition  (1776),  810;  remorse  of,  810. 

I<oring,  Joshua,  biography  of.  810. 

l/>ring,  William  W.,  biography  of,  8ia 

IxMs  of  life  during  the  Civil  War,  810. 

liost  cause,  the.  810. 

I/)st  colony,  the.  account  of,  810. 

liOst  Mountain,  the  Confederates  abandon  the,  736. 

Lost  prince,  the  (see  WiUianu,  EleoMar),  8U. 

I^uduutt  (John  Campbell),  fourth  Earl  of,  811;  and  the  Mayor 
of  New  York,  811;  his  plantation  (see  Manachtuetts.  Fint 
Rojfot  Charier  for)^  811;  his  treatment  of  tho  Acadians, 
81L 

Louis  XVL  of  France,  biography  of,  811. 

liOUisburg,  capture  of  (1768),  812;  expedition  against  (1767), 
812;  fortress  of,  81L 

lx)ui8iana,  and  Bonaparte,  818;  and  the  French,  813;  ceded  by 
Spain  to  France  (1800),  818;  delivered  to  Spain  (1764),  818; 
election  ordered  in,  by  General  Banks  (1864),  891 ;  history 
of,  812;  invasion  of  (1814).  814;  legislature  of,  votes  to  arm 
the  state  (1861),  886;  ordinance  of  secession  of,  815;  pur- 
chase of,  from  the  French  by  the  United  SUtes,  816;  State 
of,  history  of,  81& 

I/Ouverture,  Toussaint,  and  Snnlo  Domingo,  1200. 

Ix>vcll,  in  Congress,  and  General  Gates,  3(14. 

Lovewell,  Captain  John,  makes  war  on  the  Indians,  421. 

liOwell,  Charles  Russell,  biography  of,  816. 

Lowell,  Francis,  introduces  the  weaving  of  cotton  cloth  in  the 
United  States,  1388;  invents  a  power- loom,  1388. 

Ix>well,  James  Russell,  poet,  biography  of.  816. 

Lowell,  John,  Jr.,  founder  of  Lowell  (Mass.),  biography  of, 
816. 

liOwell,  John.  LL.D.,  biography  ot;  817. 

Lowndes,  Rawlins,  biography  of.  817. 

lioyal  Publication  Society,  notice  of,  790. 

I^yal  States,  r^oicing  in,  at  the  evacuation  of  Richmond 
(1866),  894. 

Loyalists,  enlistment  of  (1776),  817. 

Luce,  Stephen  Bleecker,  United  States  Navy,  biography  of, 
817. 

liUdlow,  J^bgnstus,  United  States  Navy,  burial  place  of,  236; 
mortally  wounded  in  the  battle  between  the  Cftetapeake  and 
Shannon,  236. 

Lumber  State  (Maine),  817. 

Luna.  Don  Tristan  de,  in  Florida,  817. 

Lundy's  Lane,  battle  at,  817. 

Luque,  a  priest,  Joins  in  undertaking  the  conquest  of  Peru, 
27. 

Lnzeme,  Anne  Caesar  de  la,  LUD.,  French  minister  in  the 
United  States,  biography  of,  810. 

Lyford  and  Oldham,  conspiracy  of,  at  Plymouth  (1G74),  819. 

Lyman,  David,  in  Hartford  Convention,  623. 

Lyman,  Fort  (afterwards  Fort  Edward).  361. 

Lyman,  Phineas,  biography  of,  820;  builds  Fort  Edward,  361; 
gains  the  victory  in  the  battle  at  Lake  George  (1765),  361. 

Lynch  law,  origin  of  name  of,  820. 

Lynch,  Thomas,  Jr.,  biography  of,  820. 

Lynch,  William  F.,  biography  of.  820. 

Lyon,  Matthew,  biography  of.  820. 

Lyon,  Nathaniel,  biography  of,  820;  enrolls  loyal  citizens  In 
St.  Louis  and  saves  the  arsenal  ftx>m  seizure  by  the  Seces- 
sionists, 71 ;  moves  against  Governor  Jackson,  417. 

Lytle,  William  Haines,  biography  of,  821. 

M. 

Macaco,  laKi,  battle  near,  1270. 

McAlester,  Miles  D.,  biography  of,  821. 

McAllister,  Fort,  capture  of,  821. 

McArthur,  Duncan,  at  Ta-rontee,  1872;  biography  of,  821 ;  his 

mid,  822. 
McArthur,  General  John,  at  battle  of  Shiloh,  1284;  at  Corinth, 

32a 
Mc(>dl,  Edward  R.,  biography  of,  822;  commands  tho  Boxer, 

446. 
McCall,  George  Archibald,  biography  of,  822 ;  captured  at 

Glendale  (1862),  680. 
McC^ausIand,  devastating  raid  of.  into  Pennsylvania.  853. 
McClellan,  George  Brinlon,  at  battle  at  Gaines's  Mills,  667;  at 

Seven  Pines.  1274;  at  the  battle  of  Malvern  Hills  (1862).  830; 

biography  of,  822;  general- In-chief,  H22;  Instructs  General 

Halleck,  608;  petition  for  relief  of,  from  command  (1863), 

890;  refuses  aid  to  Pope.  840. 
McClemand,  John  Alexander,  at  Port  Gibson.  1119;  at  siege 

of  VicksbuiiK,  1464:  biography  of,  823;  in  battle  of  Shiloh, 

1284. 
McClure,  Sir  Robert  John  1e  Mosurier,  823. 
McClurg,  General,  letter  of,  to  the  author,  122. 


McCook  brothers,  tho  (Alexander  McDowell,  Daniel,  and  Rob- 
ert Latimer),  sketches  of,  823. 

McCook,  Edward  M.,  biography  of,  824;  bis  raid,  824. 

McCormick,  Cyrus  Hall,  inventor,  biography  of,  824. 

McCroa,  Jane,  tragical  story  of.  824. 

McCuUoch,  Benjamin,  biography  of,  826;  invades  Missouri, 
417;  killed  in  battle  at  Pea  Ridge  (1863),  1069. 

McDonald,  Colonel  Angus,  discovera  the  last  Lord  Baltimore 
in  a  debtor^s  prison  in  England.  96. 

McDonald.  Donald,  at  battle  of  Moore's  Creek  Bridge.  019. 

Macdonald,  Flora,  biography  of.  826. 

Macdonoiigh.  Thomas,  biography  of.  826  ;  commands  in  the 
battle  of  Platt-sburg  (1814),  1107;  bonora  awarded  to,  1108; 
prayer  of.  1107. 

McDoiigall.  Alexander,  a  martyr.  826;  biography  of,  826. 

McDougali,  Sir  Duncan,  K.C.T.,  biography  of,  826. 

McDowell,  battle  at,  826. 

McDowell,  Irvin.  biography  of,  827;  in  chief  command  at  bat- 
tle of  Bull's  Run  (1861).  173. 

Macedonian,  reception  of  the,  at  New  York  (1813),  1434. 

McEvers,  James,  stamp-distributor,  compelled  to  resign.  1218. 

"McFlngal,"  political  and  historical  satirical  poem,  by  Trum- 
bull. 8*17. 

Macgillivray,  Alexander,  a  half-breed  Indian,  biographical 
sketch  of,  827. 

McGowan,  Captain  John,  commanding  the  Star  of  the  West, 
sails  for  Charleston  harbor  (1861),  l;i37. 

McGregor,  Gregor.  on  Amelia  Island,  28. 

Mcintosh,  General  I^ichlan,  biography  of,  828. 

McKean,  Thomas,  LLD.,  biography  of.  828. 

McKean.  William  W.,  United  States  Navy,  biography  of,  828. 

McKeover,  Lieutenant,  commands  American  gunboaU  in  bat- 
tle on  Lake  Borgne  (1814),  143. 

Mackenzie,  Sir  Alexander,  828. 

Mackenzie,  William  Lyon,  biography  of,  828;  leader  in  the 
Canadian  Rebellion  (1837),  200. 

Mackerel  and  ft-ee  schools,  829. 

McKesson,  John,  Secretary  of  the  Provincial  Convention  of 
New  York,  1166L 

Mackinaw  (or  Michillmackinac),  events  on  the  island  of,  in 
1763  and  1812,  829;  recapture  of,  attempted,  829. 

McKnight,  Charles,  M.D..  biography  of,  K»0. 

MclAno,  Allan,  biography  of,  830;  directs  military  aflkire  at 
Wilmington  (1818),  830. 

Mcl^ine,  Louis,  biography  of,  830;  writes  the  President's 
proclamation  against  nullification,  1018. 

Mcliaws,  Lafayette,  biography  of,  830. 

McLean,  Allan,  biography  of,  830. 

McLean,  John,  LL.D.,  biography  of.  830. 

McI>)od,  Lieutenant-colonel,  at  battle  of  Moore's  Creek  Bridge 
(1776),  919. 

McMinnsville,  battle  near,  83L 

McNab,  Sir  Allan  Napier,  biography  of.  831. 

McNeil,  John,  biography  of,  831 ;  in  batUe  of  Chippewa  (1814), 
244. 

McNeil.  John,  biography  of,  831. 

Macomb,  Alexander,  biography  of,  831;  honore  awarded  to, 
1108;  in  command  of  laud  forces  in  the  battle  of  Plaitsburg 
(1814).  1106. 

Macon,  Nathaniel,  biography  of,  832. 

McPherson  Blues,  of  Philadelphia,  832. 

McPherson,  James  Birdseye.  at  Port  Gibson,  1119;  at  Resaca, 
1200;  at  the  siege  oOVicksburg  (1863),  1454;  biography  of, 
832;  killed  near  Atlanta,  77. 

McPherson,  John,  killed  with  Montgomery  at  Quebec  (1775), 
1172. 

McPherson,  William,  biography  of,  838. 

McQueen.  Peter,  lender  of  Creek  Indians,  18L 

McRee,  William,  engineer,  biography  of,  833. 

Madison,  James,  as  "  Helvidius"  opposes  Washington's  proc- 
lamation of  neutrality,  1044;  biography  of,  833;  his  cabinet 
ofQcere,  834;  on  state  supremacy,  1342;  re-election  of,  to 
tho  Presidency,  834. 

Madison.  Mra,  and  Washington's  portrait,  834 ;  sketch  of,  884. 

Madisonians,  a  political  party,  171. 

Madoc,  a  supposed  discoverer  of  America,  834. 

Magaw,  Colonel  Robert,  at  Fort  Washington,  623. 

Magellan.  Ferdinando,  discovera  the  strait  bearing  his  name 
(1522),  835. 

Magrath  and  Jamioson  demand  the  surrender  of  Fort  Sumter. 
41. 

Magruder.  John  Bankhcad,  at  Savage's  Station  (1862),  1261 ; 
biography  of,  835;  commands  Confederates  at  battle  of  Big 
Bethel  (1861),  127. 

Maguaga,  battle  at,  885. 

Mahew,  Jonathan,  biography  of,  836;  on  union,  836. 

Maiden  bride,  the  flret,  in  New  England,  836. 

Maiden  Indian  queen,  the,  and  De  Soto,  836. 

Maine,  and  Massachusetts,  relations  of.  837;  colonial,  history 
of,  837 ;  history  of  state  of,  837 ;  purchase  of,  837. 

Maiden  (now  Amheretburg),  Can.,  a  naval  and  military  poet. 
H39;  events  at  (1813),  839. 

Mallory,  Stephen  R.,  biography  of,  839. 

Malvern  Hills,  battle  at,  839. 

Manassas,  battle  of,  or  second  battle  of  Bull's  Run,  84a 

Manassas  Junct'on,  gathering  of  Confederate  troops  at  (1861), 
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llaDdamat  Councillors,  841. 

MandAUB.  notic«'  of  ibe.  In  connection  wilh  Madoc,  835. 

MauhuttJin  bland,  iu  purcbaM).  and  Incidenls  of,  H41. 

llauifesto.  or  Hniiah  comniiRMioners  (177H),  M41  -of  Ibe  Conti- 
ncnul  Congrera  (177&),  H41 :  of  tbe  Prince  Regent  (181d), 
Si'i. 

Manley.  John,  naval  oommandor.  l;»'o(niiphy  of,  843. 

Mann,  Horace.  LLD.biogrupliy  of.  M'l. 

Mansfield.  Joseph  King  Fenno.  biot^raphy  of.  843. 

Mansfield,  I»rd  Cbiefjuatlce,  deciiiion  of,  concerning  slaTet  in 
England,  1901 

Manteo  made  I/>rd  of  Roanoke,  40. 

Marauders  in  Delaware  Ray.  H43. 

Maraudiug  on  the  soiilhcrn  shores  of  I^ke  Ontario.  843. 

Marbois,  Francois,  Marquis  of  BurbeMarbois,  biography  of, 
844 

Marcif  of  public  sentiment  concerning  tbe  status  of  the  negro 
in  the  United  Slates,  H44. 

Marchena.  Juau  l'en*z  de.  befriends  Columbus.  279. 

Marcy,  William  Loaruod,  biography  uf,  844;  capture*  a  flag  ai 
St.  Regis.  1*243. 

Markham,  Wilham,  deputy  governor  of  Pennsylvania,  1074. 

Marie  Antoineiie.  Queen,  adiiiiror  of  Kraukliu.  31. 

Marietta  founded  (ITriH).  1024. 

Marion,  Francis,  and  tbe  British  officer  at  bis  camp,  844;  at 
Fort  Motte.  ni4;  biography  of.  K44;  his  brigiido,  H4A;  his 
camp  on  Snow's  Island,  846;  bis  exploit  near  Nelson's  Fer- 
ry (I7h(l),  H4S. 

Marmadiike  (ieneral.  in  Arkansas,  1129;  at  Little  Rock,  790. 

Marquette,  Juc  pies,  miSHiouary,  biography  of,  b4fi. 

Mnrnago  ceremonies  among  tbo  Indiana  of  the  Gulf  region, 
84<y. 

Marriage  of  Pocahontas.  1113. 

*'  Man>e.lhiise"  hymn  panniked.  844. 

Marshall,  Humphrey,  biography  of,  846. 

Marshall,  Chief  justice  John,  l/UD  ,  biography  of,  847. 

Martha's  (Martin's)  Vineyard,  British  marauders  upon,  160. 

Martial  law.  declared  at  inlands  off  Florida  (iHt'.i),  Hn.t;  pro 
cbiimed  in  Baltimore  (1863),  8W>;  proclaimed  in  West  Ten 
nessee  (1H62),  886l 

Martin,  Francois  Xavier,  LL.D..  biography  of.  847. 

Martin,  Governor  Josiah,  flight  of,  847;  his  proclamation 
(1776).  848. 

Martin,  Luther.  LI*.D..  biography  of,  848;  reports  proceedings 
of  the  Federal  Convention  to  the  I/egislaiuro  of  Maryland, 
312. 

Martindale,  John  Henry,  biography  of,  848;  in  battle  at  Me- 
chanicsville  (lM5-i),  mi. 

Martyrs'  monument  at  Lowell.  848. 

Maryland,  abol.shes  shivery  (lHr4),  893;  constitution  of.  set- 
tled, 85<.);  declsiniiion  of  indeiiendence  ol,  »dO;  di.^loyal  leg- 
islators of,  850;  for  the  Uuiou  (1861).  HTjO;  guard  of  (1801), 
861;  history  of  (he  colony  of,  h4S;  history  of  the  state  of. 
862  ;  invasion  of.  by  Lee  (lH()-2),  861  ;  political  course  of 
(1776),  861;  poHiiion  of  (1H<)1),  861;  sanctions  iudepeuduuce, 
862;  the  fourth  inva.sion  of  (1864),  652. 

Maaon  and  Dixon's  lino.  863. 

Mason,  George,  biography  of.  864. 

Mason,  Jamea  Murray,  biography  of,  854 ;  captare  of  Slidell 
and,  863. 

Mason,  Jeremiah,  LLD..  biography  of,  854. 

Mason,  John,  founder  of  New  Humpshlro.  biography  of,  864. 

Maaon,  John,  Indian  fighter,  biography  of,  866;  leads  troops 
again.st  the  Fequod  fort  (16:^).  10 O. 

Mason,  Ix)well,  doctor  of  music,  biography  of,  855. 

Mason.  Stevens  Thomson,  biogniphy  of,  853. 

Mass,  first,  celebrated  In  Boston.  483. 

Massachusetts,  charter  of,  forfeited  (1684).  857;  Committee  of 
Safety  of,  founded  (1776),  867;  declaration  of  independence 
of  (1776).  867;  declaration  of  rights  of  (HW-i),  H67;  first  royal 
charter  for  (1629),  8.')7;  history  of  colony  of,  855;  history  of 
slate  of,  859;  indei)eudence  proclaimed  in  (1776),  867;  I^eg- 
islaluro  of,  two  houses  first  establinlied,  868;  now  govern- 
ment In  (1776),  86H;  new  royal  charter  of  (1692),  868;  peti- 
tiou  of.  to  the  king  (I7(vS),  8,'')8;  renionstranro  of  (1813).  «68; 
resumption  of  charter  government  in  (1775),  869;  song  of 
liberty  of.  869;  troops  of,  in  B.illimoro  (1861),  860. 

Massacre  of  Huguenots  in  Florida  (see  Hugumots),  860. 

Massasoii,  s.-tcbom  of  the  Wainpanougs,  intercourse  of,  with 
the  English.  860;  notice  of.  860. 

MntchcH,  loi-o  foco,  or  friction,  first  invention  of,  86L 

Mather.  Cotton,  D.D..  biography  of.  861. 

Mather.  Increase,  D.D..  biogniphy  of,  861. 

Matlack.  Tiinolhy.  biography  of,  861. 

Malthi'WB.  Edwiird,  Hniish  general,  biography  of,  862  ;  his 
plundering  ruia  in  Virginia  (1776),  862. 

Matthews,  George,  biogniphy  of,  862. 

Maubila,  battle  at,  between  I)c  Soto  and  Alabamians,  862. 

Mauduit  Duplessis  (Chevalier  de).  Thomas  Autoiue,  biography 
of,  863. 

Mauduit.  Israel,  biography  of.  863. 

Maurepas  (Count  du),  Jeuu  Frederic  Phulvpeaux,  biography  of, 
863. 

Maury,  Matthew  Fontaine,  LL.D.,  biography  of,  863. 

Mauwee,  Eunice,  the  la.st  of  the  Pequods.  1081. 

Maverick,  Samuel,  biography  of,  8i'k1 

Maximilian,  Emperor,  career  of,  in  .Mexico,  863. 


Maxwell,  William,  at  Germaniowii,  673  ;  at  MooinoatlL,  919; 

biogniphy  of,  M63;  In  battle  of  the  Brandy  wine,  154. 
May.  Cornelius  Jacobsen.  account  of,  804. 
Mayer,  Brantz.  biography  of.  864. 
Mayor  of  Washington  a  prisoner  in  Fort  LaCsyette  (Ittft), 

885. 
Mayor  Wood  and  Georgia  PisunionisU  (1^1  y-  M4. 
Maysville  (Ky.)  taken  by  tbe  Confederates  (1862),  88a 
Mazzei,  Philip,  biogmpby  of,  865;  Jeflerson's  letter  to.  864. 
Meade,  George  Gordon,  LLD.,  biography  of,  865;  conimandH 

tbe  National  troo(«  at  Gettysburg,  675. 
Meade.  Willam,  bishop.  btoKraphy  of,  865. 
.Meagher.  Thomas  Francis,  biography  of.  86& 
Mecbanicsville,  or  Ellison's  Mill,  baule  of,  866l 
Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Independence  (1775),  806. 
Medals  of  honor  for  naval  heroes,  867. 
Meiliution  of  Connecticut,  867. 
Mediternmean  fund,  the,  868. 
Meigs,  Montgomery  Cunningham,  biography  of,  86& 
Meigs.  Return  Jonathan,  biography  ol.  h4i8. 
Meigs,  Return  Jonathan,  Governor  of  Ohio,  biography  of,  868L 
Melyn.  Cornelius,  a  patroon,  career  of,  in  Amer.ca.  868. 
Memminger.  Charles  Gustavus,  Confederate  Se<-retary  of  tlw 

Treasury,  biography  of,  868;  his  miasioa  to  Viiiginta(lM6Ui. 

868L 
Memorial  of  revenue  oflBcetB  (1768),  809. 
Memorial,  or  Decoration,  Day,  86V. 
Memphis  (Tenn),  capture  of.  869. 
Men  and  money  cillcd  for  (1782).  809. 
Meneudez,  Pedro.  d'Aviles,  biography  of,  869;  commuoicatefl 

his  errand  to  Ribault,  1211;  hangs  Huguenots  in  Florida 

(see  Uugwnttt*  in  America),  869 ;  fiends  Jesuit  priests  to 

Chesaimiko  Bay  in  tbe  Potomac,  417. 
Menomooees.  history  of  the.  870. 
Mercer,  Hugh,  biography  of;  870;  killed  In  tbe  tettto  of 

Princeton.  1143. 
Meredith,  General,  on  exchange  of  prlaoners,  1145. 
Mereilith's  Iron  Brigade  at  Gettysburg.  575. 
Meridian,  town  of.  destroyed  by  siherman,  1384. 
Merino  sheep,  first  Introduction  of,  into  the  United  Stntea, 

870. 
Mcrritt,  Wesley,  biography  of,  87a 
Merry  Mount  (Hce  SaUm),  870. 
Metralfe,  Thomas,  h70. 

Methodist  bishop,  the  first,  in  tbe  United  SUtea,  87L 
Methodists,  the,  and  slavery  (1780),  87L 
.Mexican  boundary  question.  871. 
Mexican  migration  and  settleroent,  871. 
Mexico,  city  of,  taken  by  Cortex  (1619),  871 ;  final  conqaest  of, 

by  Cortex  (1621),  872;  history  of,  871 ;  surrender  of  the  citr 

of  (1847),  873;  treaty  with  (1854),  873;  war  with  (1846-48), 

873. 
Meyer,  Walter,  aUempt  of,  to  nbdoct  General  Schuyler  (1781), 

vac. 
Miami,  or  Manmee.  876;  Fort,  876l 
Miamis.  history  of  the.  876. 

Miantouomuh.  a  Narragauact  sachem,  notice  of,  876l 
Micanopy,  a  Seminole  chief,  1269. 

Michigan,  etTorta  to  recover  (1813),  877;  history  of,  876;  posi- 
tion of  (1861),  877. 
Micmac  Indians,  history  of  the.  878:  treatment  of,  878. 
Middle  PlanUlion  (Williamsburg).  Bacon  at,  85. 
Middleton,  Arthur,  biography  of,  878. 
Mifllin,  Thomas,  biogniphy  of,  878  ;  quartermaster  -  generaL 

313. 
Milan  Decree  (see  Orders  and  Ztoereet), 879. 
Miles.  Nelson  A.,  biography  of,  879. 
Mllliet,  John,  envoy  to  France  in  Louisiana,  496. 
Military  and  naval  expedition  on  the  ArkaiiBaa  River  (1863), 

888. 

Military  chest,  the,  replenished  (1776),  879l 

Xf  ililary  cuuucil  at  Boston  (1757),  879. 

Milit^iry  departments  (1861),  879. 

Military  districts  (1813),  879. 

Military  division  of  the  Mississippi,  879. 

.Military  events  in  Kentucky  (1861),  879. 

Mlliury  force  (1788),  KSO. 

Military  instruction  in  the  United  States,  880. 

Military  lands  (17(v{).  880. 

Military  po.«t.s,  national  salutes  ordered  at,  because  of  tbe  sur- 
render of  I^c  (I8«i5),  894. 

MilitJiry  stores,  gathering  of,  by  patriota,  8^ 

Militia,  call  for,  resisted  (1812),  H80;  of  DeUware  deftnds  tbe 
towns  on  its  coast.  843;  organisation  of  tbe,  88L 

Mill  Spring,  battle  of.  882. 

Mi  Hedge,  John,  biography  of,  SSL 

Miller,  James,  biography  of.  881. 

Miller,  Samuel,  LL.D..  biography  of,  88S. 

Miller.  William,  biography  of,  882. 

Mills.  Samuel  John,  missionary,  biography  of,  88L 

Milroy,  Robert  H.,  biography  of,  882. 

Mine  Run,  operations  near,  882. 

Minisink  Settlement,  desolation  of  (1779),  883. 

Minnesota,  history  of,  884;  position  of  (1861),  884. 

Minor  events  of  the  Civil  War,  884-895. 

Mint  of  the  United  States,  896.  - 

Mints  established,  26& 
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MiDty,  Robert  H.  G.,  biography  of,  895. 

Minalt,  Peter  builds  a  fort  on  the  Delaware,  993;  first  govern- 
or of  Now  Sweden,  99tL 

llinute-men,  account  of  tbe  (1774),  896;  of  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia active  (1861).  203. 

Hiranda,  Francifico,  biography  of,  896;  bis  expedition  (1806), 
896. 

Hiscbianza,  the,  at  Philadelf)hia  (1778),  896. 

MiasioDariefl'  Ridge  (or  Chattanooga),  battle  of,  896. 

Missions  to  the  Indians,  early,  89a 

Mississippi  Company,  tbe  (1717),  89a 

Mississippi,  history  of  the  Rale  of,  896:  ordinance  of  secession 
of,  898  :  sends  commissioners  to  disaffected  sutes  (1861), 
886;  valley  of,  on  the  east,  899. 

Mississippi  River,  discovery  of,  and  first  settlements  on  tbe, 
890;  navigation  of.  discuased  in  Congress,  li<27. 

Missouri  Compromise,  history  of  the,  900;  signing  of  the,  901. 

Missouri  convention,  the  (1861),  901. 

Missouri,  history  of  the  state  of,  899;  last  invasion  of  (1864), 
901;  position  of  (1861),  902;  preiiamtions  for  war  in  (1861), 
902;  proclaimed  a  member  of  the  ttouthem  Confederacy, 
902;  purged,  908. 

Missouri  River,  character  of  the,  908. 

Miesouri  union  convention  (1H61),  903. 

Mitchol,  Ormsby  McKnight,  LL.D.,  biography  of,  908;  expedi- 
tion of  (1862),  904. 

Mitchell,  George  E.,  defends  Oswego,  1089. 

Mitchell,  Maria,  biography  of,  904. 

Mitchill,  Samuel  Latham,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  biography  of,  904. 

Mizner,  General,  commands  cavalry  at  luka,  700. 

Mob  in  Baltimore  (1861)  (see  JlasmchmeOM  troopi  in  Balti- 
more),  904. 

Mobile,  and  Savannah,  ports  of.  blockaded  (1861),  886;  capture 
of  (1866),  905;  seizure  of  (1812),  906. 

Mobile  Bay,  naval  battle  in  (1864),  906l 

Mobilians,  or  Floridians,  906. 

Moccasin  Point,  battle  on,  and  Lookout  Mountain,  809. 

Model  North  Carolina  Tory,  a,  900^ 

Modocs,  history  of  the,  907. 

Mohawk  Valley,  the,  907. 

Mohawks,  Frourh  expedition  against  the  (1661),  906;  history 
of  the,  907;  the,  and  the  French  and  English,  908;  the,  at- 
tacked by  the  French  (1693),  908  ;  the,  on  Grand  River, 
Canada,  908. 

Mohegans  (or  Mohicans),  history  of  the,  909. 

Monarchies  io  danger.  909. 

Monckton,  Colonel,  killed  at  Monmouth  Court-house,  918. 

Munckton,  Robert,  Governor  of  New  York  (1762),  biography  of, 
910. 

Money  coined  in  the  English  •  American  colonies,  tbe  first, 
484. 

Monitor ,  and  Merrimac,  combat  between  tbe  (1862),  910;  the, 
sunk  off  Cape  Hattoras  (1862),  889. 

Monk's  Comer,  surprise  of  American  cavalry  at  (1780),  911. 

Monmouth  Court  house,  batUe  of  (1778),  911. 

Monocacy,  battle  of,  913. 

Monopoly  of  the  colonial  trade  by  the  English,  9ia 

Monroe  Doctrine,  the.  914. 

Monroe,  James,  biography  of,  914;  his  cabinet  ministers.  916: 
his  Eastern  and  Northern  loiir,  916;  President  of  the  United 
States  (1817),  915;  reception  of,  in  France,  915;  re-elected 
President  (1820),  916. 

Monroe,  John  T.,  mayor  of  Now  Orleans,  condnct  of  (1861), 
187. 

Montana,  Territory  of,  916. 

Montague,  Admiral,  and  the  Qiupee  affair,  661. 

Montcalm  de  SL  Vtfran.  Louis  Joeeph,  at  Quebec  (1769),  1160; 
at  Ticonderoga  (1758),  1397 ;  biography  of,  9ia 

Monterey,  siege  and  capture  of,  916. 

Montezuma,  Emperor  of  Mexico,  character  of,  916;  cruel  treat- 
ment of,  by  Cortez,  336. 

Montgomerie,  John,  biography  of,  917. 

Montgomery,  Colonel,  lays  waste  the  Cheiokeo  country  (1760), 
233. 

Montgomery,  John  B.,  biography  of,  917. 

Montgomery,  Richard,  attacks  Quebec  and  is  killed,  199. 918; 
biography  of,  917;  captures  Quebec  and  Montreal,  199,  918; 
leads  an  army  into  Canada,  199. 

Monticello  (Ky).  Confedorates  defeated  at  (1863),  890. 

Montreal,  capture  of  (1775), 918;  expcditionagainst  (1690),  918; 
expedition  against  (1711),  918;  massacre  at  (1689),  918;  ori- 
gin of  name  of,  640;  surrender  of,  to  the  English  (1760), 
19a 

Monument  on  BulPs  Run  battle-ground,  919. 

Mooers,  Bei^amin.  biography  of,  919;  commands  militia  at 
Plattsburg  (1814),  919. 

Moody,  Paul,  constructs  the  machinery  of  a  cotton  &ctory  at 
Waltham  (Mass.),  138a 

Mooncy,  William,  founder  of  the  Tammany  Society,  137a 

Moore,  Jacob  Bailey,  biography  of,  919. 

Moore,  Sir  Henry,  biography  of,  919. 

MooroQeld  (V'a.),  Confederates  defeated  at  (1863),  889. 

Moore's  Creek  Bridge,  battle  at  (1776),  919. 

Moravian  Town,  in  Canada,  919. 

Moravians  in  America,  history  of  the,  919. 

Morell,  General,  at  Malvern  Hills,  839;  in  battle  at  Mechanics- 
viUe,  866. 


Morgan,  Daniel,  at  Quebec,  1172;  biogiApby  of.  920;  commands 

at  the  battle  of  the  Cowpens  (1781),  340;  with  Arnold  in  tho 

Wilderness,  70. 
Morgan,  Edwin  Dennison,  "war  governor''  of  New  York, 

biography  of.  921. 
Morgan,  George  W.,  biography  of,  921. 
Morgan,  James  D..  biography  of,  922. 
Morgan,  John,  M.D.,  F.K.S.,  biography  of.  923. 
Morgan.  John  H.,  guerilla  chief,  biography  of,  929:  his  last 

raid  (1863),  922;  his  raid  in  Indiana  and  Ohio  (1863),  923;  in 

Kentucky,  921. 
Morigan,  William  (see  Anti-Moionic  Party),  biography  of.  922. 
Morgan's  riflemen  attack  Comwallis  at  New  Brunswick  (N.  J. ), 

96a 

Morgantown  (Ky.),  skirmish  at  (1862),  889. 

Mormon  Rxodiie,  history  ot  the,  923. 

Mormon  Temple  at  Nuuvoo.  924. 

Mormouism  as  it  existed  in  1876, 924. 

Mormons,  origin  and  increase  of  the,  925. 

Morris,  Charles,  biography  of,  926. 

Morris,  George  P..  lyric  poet,  biography  of,  927. 

Morris,  Gouvemeiir,  biography  of.  927 ;  in  Franco  (1794).  927. 

Morris,  Lewis,  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
biography  of,  92a 

Morris,  Lewis,  biography  of,  928. 

Morris,  Richard  V.,  in  the  Mediterranean,  1419. 

Morris,  Robert,  and  the  military  chest,  928;  financier  of  the 
Revolution,  928;  his  funding  scheme,  929. 

Morris,  Roger,  biography  of,  928;  house  of;  In  1776,  Washing- 
ton's hoadqnartera  996. 

Morris,  Staats  Loriug,  biography  of,  929. 

Morris,  William  Waltere,  biography  of,  929. 

Morristown,  encampment  at  (1777).  929. 

Morse,  Jedediah,  I).  1). ,  biography  of,  929. 

Morse,  Samuel  Finley  Breese,  LLD,  inventor  of  a  recording 
telegraph,  account  of  the  telegraph  and  battery  of,  426;  biog- 
raphy of,  930;  firat  suggests  a  telegraph  between  Euroiie 
and  America,  79;  his  plan  for  peace  (1861),  931;  president 
of  the  "American  Society  (peace  party)  for  the  Ftomotion 
of  National  Union,"  37. 

Morse,  Sidney  Edwards,  biography  of.  93t 

Mortality  at  New  Plyuiouth  (1621).  931. 

Morton,  James  St.  Clair,  biography  of,  932. 

Morton,  John,  biography  of,  932. 

Morton,  Nathaniel,  biography  of,  982. 

Morton,  Oliver  P.,  biography  of,  932. 

Morton,  Samuel  George,  M.D.,  biography  of,  932. 

Morton,  William  Thomas  Green.  M.D.,  biography  of,  982. 

Moseby  defeats  Union  cavalry  at  Drainsvllle  (Va.)  (1864),  891. 

Mother  Ann  (Ann  l^ee),  founder  of  the  '"Shaker"  society  in 
America,  biography  of,  933. 

Mother  Goose,  the  alleged  author  of  '<  Goose's  Melodies,"  983. 

Mother  of  lYesidents  (Virginia).  933. 

Motley,  John  ix>throp,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  historian,  biography  of, 
933. 

Mott,  Gerahom,  biography  of,  933. 

Mott,  Lucretia,  biography  of,  933. 

Mott,  Valentine,  M.D.,  LLD.,  surgeon,  biography  of,  034. 

Motto,  Rebecca,  biography  of,  934;  patriotism  of,  displayed, 
514. 

Moglder's  battery,  seizure  of,  in  battle  at  Princeton,  1148. 

Moultrie,  Fort,  abandoned  by  Anderson,  42. 

Moultrie,  William,  biography  of;  934;  defends  Fort  Sullivan 
(1776),  227;  drives  British  ttom  Port  Royal  Island,  H2L 

Moundbuildere.  tbe,  and  their  works,  934.  $ 

Mound  City  (Ark.)  burned  (1863),  889. 

Mount  Dagon  (Merry  Mount),  1244 

Mount  Desert  Island,  attack  upon  (1613),  936. 

Mount  Independence,  evacuation  of  (1777),  17& 

Mount  Vernon  threatened  (1776),  986. 

Mower,  Joseph  A.,  assists  in  driving  Price  fh>m  Missonri,  902; 
biography  of,  936. 

Mowing-machines,  936. 

Moylan,  Stephen,  biography  of,  937. 

X  Mudwall  Jackson  "  and  AverlU,  83. 

Muhlenberg,  Frederick  Augustus,  biography  of,  937. 

Muhlenberg,  Henry  Augustus,  biography  of.  937. 

Muhlenberg,  Henry  Melchior,  D.D.,  biography  of.  937. 

Miihlcubcrg,  John  Peter  Gabriel,  biography  of,  937. 

Mulcaster,  CapUin,  commands  a  flotilla  on  the  St.  Lawrence, 
246. 

Mule  brigade,  charge  of  the,  1497. 

Mulligan,  James  A.,  biography  of;  987;  defends  Lexington, 
786. 

Mull  ins,  Priscllla,  and  John  Alden,  836. 

Mumfordsvillo  (Ky.),  battle  at  (1862),  93a 

Municipal  indignation  (Mobile),  938. 

Munitions  of  war.  seizure  of  (1774),  93a 

Munro,  Colonel,  in  command  of  Fort  William  Henry  (1767), 
624. 

Munson,  ^neas,  M.D.,  biography  of,  93a 

MurlVccsborough  (or  Stone's  River),  battle  of  (1862),  93a 

Murray,  Alexander,  United  States  Navy,  biography  of,  940. 

Murray,  Alexander,  United  Slates  Navy,  biography  of,  940. 

Murray,  James,  British  general,  notice  of,  94a 

Murray,  Lindley,  grammarian,  biography  of,  940. 

Murray,  Mary,  and  the  British  ofllcere  (1776),  940. 
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Murray,  Wiiram  Vans,  biography  of,  940. 

Musgrave,  Sir  Thomas,  iu  baiile  of  (lemiaiitown  (1777),  940. 

Kuiigrovo,  Mary,  Oglethorpe's  ioterprclcr,  Mi. 

Mu»grove*8  Mill,  altair  at,  941. 

Musk-  Id  the  I'utted  8Ules,  72). 

Mutilation  of  the  British  standard.  941 

Mutineers  and  the  Congress  (17h1),  941. 

Mutiny  Act  (1717, 1769),  94'i;  resistance  to  (1757).  941 

"  My  CouDliy.'*  application  of  the  UTm.  942. 

Myer,  Albert  J.,  author  of  the  Weather  Signal  Service.  942. 


Naolbk,  Hknrt  Mokris,  biography  of,  942 

Nail  making  machines,  invention  of,  942. 

Nanticokes,  hislor}*  uf  the,  943. 

Naples,  settleniout  of  Tuitod  Sutes  claims  upon.  943. 

Nafmleon  1.  (Bonafwrte),  Emperor  of  Franco.  W^;  pflcct  of  the 

downfall  of,  in  Amenia,  94;);  tlrst  downfall  of  (1H14).  9l;i. 
Napoleon  III.  (Bonaparte),  Emperor  of  France,  and  the  I'nited 

vStates  (1H60),  943^ 
Narraganset,  Fort,  destruction  of.  943. 
Narniganset  Indians,  history  of  the.  944;  treaty  of  peace  with 

the,  944;  treaty  with  the  (1«>45),  944. 
Narvaez,  t*amfllo  do,  biography  and  rnreer  of.  944. 
Nash,  Francis,  biography  of,  944;  killed  in  the  battle  of  Ger- 

mautown.  A7.V 
NashviUf  and  TYucaroro,  the.  In  England  (IRAQ).  WM 
Nashville,  battle  of  (lH6t).  94d;  surrender  of  (1H04).  94ff. 
Natchez,  history  of  the,  946;  the  French  at  war  wiih  the 

(1729).  946. 
Natchez  surrenderMi  to  National  gtinhoaU  (1M2).  8H7. 
Nation,  the.  cstahliKhod  by  the  National  Constitutiou,  946. 
National  Academv  of  I>es  gn  founded,  7;! 
National  capital,  history  ol  the.  947. 
National  Capitol,  the.  a  citadel.  947. 
National  cavalry  raids  in  Virginia.  947. 
National  cemeteries,  history  of  the,  94H. 
National  cemetery  at  (ietiysburg  consecrated  (18C3).  881. 
National  coins,  demand  for.  265. 
National  Congress,  first  meeting  of  the  (1789),  949. 
National  Constitutiou,  history  of  the,  949. 
National  currency  bill  proposed  (lHf>:J).  M90. 
National  currency,  establishment  of  (1H64),  9S0. 
National  government,  seat  of  the,  indicated.  9A1. 
National  troops,  at  Anuipolis  (1861),  951;  at  Chattanooga,  051. 
Nationalities  of  the  English  American  colonicH,  9(i2. 
Native  American  [Hirty.  formauon  of  (1844),  952. 
Naturalization  act,  llrst  (ITiKJ),  96'i. 
Naturalization  law,  new.  9o2. 
Naturalized  citizeiiH  protected,  962. 
Nttvojos,  history  of  the.  953. 
Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis,  the,  953. 
Naval  and  military  expedition  sails  from  Hilton  Head  for 

Florida  (1862),  888. 
Naval  battle  on  the  Mississippi  (1862),  953. 
Naval  battles  on  I^ke  Champlain  (1776).  954. 
Naval  engagement  ofl'  the  ra|M*s  of  Virginia  (1781),  955. 
Naval  operations,  between  Vick8l)urg  and  Port  Hudson  (1863), 

955;  on  lAkc  Cbainplain  (1H13),  '.156. 
Naval  warfare  with  France  (1798-99),  986 
Navigation  act  (1«16),  956. 
Navig  ition  acts,  history  of  the,  967. 
Navy,  Continental,  origin  of  the  (1775),  967. 
Navy  Department,  the,  958. 
Navy  Island  and  the  Carolina,  958. 
Navy  of  the  United  Stales,  creat  on  of  the,  958;  Incrrose  of 

the  (18i:)),  958;  on  lAke  Ont  irio  (1812-14),  959:  qiiukly  cre- 
ated (1861).  969 ;  the  ( l»61).  959 ;  Ihe.during  the  Civil  War,  959. 
Navyyord,  near  Norfolk,  dcsinul'on  ut  the,  960;  near  I'eusa- 

cola,  surrender  of  the.  to  the  insurgents,  961. 
Neal.  Captain,  at  I*rinoeton.  1144. 

Neale,  B.  J.,  leader  of  marines  at  Craney  Island  (1813),  343. 
Neale,  Thomas,  und  colonial  |M>sial  service,  1125. 
Nebra.'tka,  history  of,  961;  Leginluture  of,  greets  Anderson  in 

Fort  Sumter,  43. 
Nogley.  James  S, ,  biography  of,  962. 
Negotiation  and  ronciliaiiou  proix)sed  in  Congress,  962. 
Negro  fort  in  Florida,  962. 

Negro  plots  in  New  York  (1712-41),  h'storj'  of,  962. 
NcK'ro  refugees  (1783),  condition  of.  \h\S. 

Negro  slavery  in  Connoclicul,  first  law  on  the  Pul)joct  of.  06.^ 
Ne«ro  soldiers,  an   unpatriotic  action   at  Charleeilou  (1779), 

963;  first  regiment  of.  organized  (\HiVi),  889. 
Negro  .sullrage  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  963. 
Negro  troops  in  tho  Civil  War,  history  of  the  employment  of, 

9(>4. 
Negroes,  enrollment  of,  into  the  military  service  (18(>4),  892; 

rorof^nized  a.^  projierty.  964, 
Nel.-son.  ThoniaH,  biography  of.  964. 
Nelson.  William,  biography  of,  W>,y 

Nesmond.  Marqnis  of,  commands  a  French  expedition.  HO'. 
Nelherland.s.  gold  of  the  Coubul   of.  at  New  Orleuuu  seized 

{18(V2).  KH6. 
Neutral  Ground,  the.  96.'?. 
Neutral  Nation,  or  Neuters,  963 
Neutrality  Ijiw  (loir.),  905. 


Neutrality,  Washington's  proclamat'.on  of  (1798),  965. 

Neutrals,  rights  of,  attacked,  9di. 

Nevada,  history  of,  966. 

New  Albion,  Klowden*B  grant  of.  960. 

New  Arostcl,  city  of.  established  on  the  Delawan  River.  966; 
social  and  political  trouble  uf.  967. 

New  Amsterdam,  Indian  invusion  of,  967;  sketch  of,  967. 

New  ap^mrtionment  (1870).  967. 

Newark  (Canada),  deetniction  of  (1813),  967. 

Newark  (N.  J.),  early  settlement  of,  968. 

New  Bedford,  British  attack  apon.  100. 

Newbem,  or  New  Beroe  (N.  C),  ca^ure  of  (18e3),96& 

New  Bridge  (Va.).  artillery  battle  at  (1M»),  887. 

New  Brunswick  (N.  J. ),  skirmish  at  (1777),  968. 

Newburgh  Addresses,  the.  969. 

New  Connecticut,  establishment  of,  969. 

New  England,  alarmed  by  the  French  (1633),  971 ;  am  iidand. 
971;  army  of  (1775),  971:  Confederacy  of  (see  r»MUd  C*^ 
nie*  of  Nevo  Ef^tind),Vi\\  Convention  of, 971;  divtues  of 
Invited  to  the  Westminster  Assembly  (1641).  971;  d.visiun 
of.  971;  history  of,  970;  history  of  the  Indians  oC  972;  re- 
straining bill  of. 972;  states  of,  position  of  (1861), 972;  the- 
ology and  ecclesiastic  ism  of,  973. 

New  hngianders,  establish  a  trading-poet  oothe  Upper  Hoasa- 
tonic,974;  in  North  Carolina.  973;  on  the  Dilawii  (164u». 
974;  push  westward.  974 ;  settle  on  OardiDer's  and  Long 
Island  and  along  Ix>og  Ishwd  Sound,  974. 

Newfoundhind,  colony  sent  to,  974;  French  ■1,974;  taken  pos- 
session of  by  the  Knglish.974. 

New  generals  on  the  northern  frontier,  975. 

Now  Hampshire,  army  of  (1775),  975  ;  colony  of,  history  oC 
975;  flag  of,  iu  motto  suggested  by  Whitetield.sri;  grants 
of  history  of  the,  976;  history  of  tho  suie  of.  976;  aanctioos 
independence  (1776),  976;  state  government  formed  in.  976. 

New  Haven  Colony,  dissatisfaction  in,  977 ;  history  of;  977. 

New  Haven,  purchase  of  lands  at  (1637),  97d 

AVto  Ironsides,  the.  911. 

New  Jersey  Assembly,  979. 

New  Jersey,  colony  uf,  history  of,  978;  Friends,  or  Qtutkers,  in. 
979;  history  of  tho  suie  of,  980;  position  of  (1861),  979;  ra- 
gained  by  the  Americans  (1777),  979;  rejects  the  emancipa- 
tion amendment  to  the  Constitution  (1865),  894;  revolution 
in  (1670),  VtO]  settlement  of,  1273;  state  legishoure,  the  tint 
(1776),  980. 

New  Lights,  a  religions  organization  in  New  England,  990. 

New  I^ndon,  blockaded  (1H]3),981;  destroyed  (Li81),981;  re- 
mnneratcd  bv  gifts  of  land,  982. 

New  Madrid,  siege  of  (1862).  982. 

New  Mexico,  conquest  of.  982;  early  exploration  of  (1580-31), 
983:  history  of,  982;  war  in  (1861),  9M3. 

New  Netberland.conquestof,by  the  English  (1664),983;  created 
a  county  of  Holland  (1614).  9rf3. 

New  Orleans,  battles  near  (1814-15),  984;  blockaded  (1861), 
885;  capture  of  (1862),  988;  e.\p(»sed  condition  of  (1814).  989; 
founding  of,  984;  secured  for  S|M»in,  989;  transferred  from 
the  French  government  to  the  United  Statos,990L 

New  pension  bill  (1872),  990. 

.Now  Plymouth,  charter  for  (1630),  990. 

New|)ort  (R  I.),  capture  of  (1776),  990;  French  fleet  and  army 
blockaded  at  (17hO).  991. 

Newport.  Christopher,  notice  of,  991. 

Newjiort-Newce,  origin  of  the  name  of,  99L 

New  Smyrna.  Greek  colony  at  (1767),  99L 

Now  Somerset,  in  Maine.  99L 

Newsi>aper  press  (IH<»1 ),  991. 

Ncwi<|)a|)er8,  in  America,  the  eariy,992;  in  the  United  Slats 
(179H).992. 

Now  Sweden,  history  of,  992. 

New  territory,  a,  south  of  the  Ohio  (1790), 993. 

Newton,  John,  biography  of,  993. 

New  V'ork.  city  of,  attack  upon,  (histrated  (1781).  993;  at- 
tempt to  bum  the  (1864),  893;  capture  of.  by  the  British 
(1776),  994  ;  corporation  of,  vote  $3,000,000  for  conscripts 
(18('t3),  891;  evacuated  by  the  British  and  loyalists  (17)$J), 
998;  excited  (1814),  998;  great  fire  in  (1835),  994. 

New  York,  colony  of,  and  the  Continental  Congress  (1775),  993; 
billsof  creditor  994;  flrat  Assembly  in  the (1683).  999;  peii 
t:onof(1775),  999;  plan  of,  for  accommodation,  999;  political 
division  of  (1691),  999;  iiosition  of,  on  Independence.  99&; 
proposes  a  (iener«l  Congress  (1774),  999  ;  proposes  Union. 
llXN);  reconquest  of.  by  the  Dutch  (1673),  1000;  restraining 
act  of  (1767),  KXJO;  unfortunate  position  of  the  (1775).  1002. 

New  York,  county  of,  votes  $2,000,000  for  conscripts  (18631, 
991. 

Now  York,  state  of,  circular  letter  of  the  (1789),  994;  history 
of  the.  KJOl ;  organized  (1777).  1001 ;  state  convention  of.  wt- 
tings  of  the.  lUOiJ;  position  of  (1861),  1001;  unrepresented  lo 
the  Federal  Convention,  1002. 

yew  York  Gazette,  flrat  newspaper  printed  in  New  York  (1725), 
152. 

AVw  York  Herald  and  Londrm  TeUgrapk  send  Stanley  to  ex- 
plore the  lake  regions  of  Aflrica,  1336. 

Nez  I'erct'.s.  history  of  the,  1002. 

NMigara  Falls,  battle  of,  817.  " 

NiaKini.  Fort,  capture  of  (1760),  1002  ;  expedition 
(li.V-S),  10IJ3. 

Niagara  frontier,  events  on  tho  (1814),  1003. 
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Nl^a,  Marco  de,  adventares  of,  1008. 

Nicaragua,  invasion  of  (1854),  1003. 

Nicholas,  Robert  Carter,  biography  of,  1005. 

Nicholas,  Wilson  Gary,  and  the  resolutions  of  1798, 1201;  bi- 
ography of,  1005. 

Nicholson,  James,  biography  of,  1005. 

Nicholson,  Samuel,  biography  of,  1006. 

Nicholson,  Sir  Francis,  colonial  governor,  biography  of, 
1005. 

Nicolls,  Richard,  demands  the  surrender  of  New  Netherland, 
1359;  governor  and  roval  commissioner,  1005. 

Niles,  Hezekiah,  biogrepby  of.  1006. 

Ninegret,  chief  of  the  Narragansets,  1005  ;  mtr  with  (1663), 
1005. 

Ninety-six,  siege  of  Fort  (1781),  1006. 

"Ninety-two"  and  *' Forty-five,"  carious  combinations  of, 
1006. 

Nino,  Alonzo,  visits  Brazil,  1006. 

Nipmucka  in  King  Philip's  War,  744. 

Nitschmann,  Moravian  bishop,  920. 

Nixon,  John,  biography  of,  1006. 

Noaillee  (Viscount  de),  Louis  Marie,  832, 1001 

Noddle's  Island,  skirmish  on  (1775),  1006. 

Non-conformists,  the,  1007. 

Non-importation  Act  (1806),  1007. 

Non- importation  League  (1765),  1007;  in  Virginia,  1007. 

Non-intercourse  Act  (1809),  1007. 

Non- intercourse  with  France  (1798),  1007. 

Nordenskjold,  Professor,  first  makes  a  voyage  around  the 
north  of  Europe  and  Asia  (1879),  56. 

Nordhofl;  Charles,  biography  of,  1007. 

Norfolk  (Va.),  destruction  of  (1776),  1006;  evacuation  of  (1862), 
1008. 

Norridgewock,  expedition  to,  1008. 

North  America  discovered  by  Sebastian  Cabot  (1498),  19a 

North  Cart)lina,  British  invasion  of  (1780),  1009:  capital  ot 
1009;  events  on  the  coast  of  (1862-63),  1009;  flag  of,  1010; 
grantees  of  (see  Gi-cmtett  of  North  Carolina),  1010;  history 
of  the  colony  of,  1011;  history  of  the  state  of.  1011;  loyal- 
ists in,  1010;  ordinance  of  secession  of,  1010;  position  of 
(1861),  1011 ;  sanctions  independence  (1776),  lOlL 

North  (Lord),  Frederick,  biography  of,  1009. 

North  Point,  battle  of  (1814),  1012. 

North  Virginia  divided,  lllL 

North,  William,  biography  of,  1009. 

Northeastern  boundary,  dispute  concerning  the,  1014. 

Northeastern  iiassage  to  India  sought,  1014. 

Northern  and  Soulbom  parties  in  the  Continental  Congress 
(1774),  1016. 

Northern  and  Western  Invasions  (1780),  1015. 

Northern  frontier,  troops  on  the  (1812),  1015. 

Northern  Georgia,  operations  in,  1015. 

Northmen  in  America  (983),  1016. 

Northwestern  Territory,  the,  1016. 

Norton,  John,  biography  of,  1016. 

Notable  wedding  of  a  guerilla  chief,  1017. 

Nott,  Elipbalet,  O.D.,  LL.D.,  President  of  Union  Collie,  biog- 
raphy of,  1017. 

Nott,  Samuel,  mifslonary,  biography  of,  1017. 

Nova  Scotia,  and  Canada  restored  to  France,  1017;  for  inde- 
pendence, 1017;  French  invasion  of  (see  Acc^ia)^  1017. 

Nullification,  early  germs  of,  1018;  history  of,  1017;  of  the  tea 
tax,  1018. 

Nufiez,  Alvur  (Cabe(>a  de  Vaca),  adventures  of,  1018. 

Nufiez,  Vasco  de  Balboa^  biography  of,  1018 ;  discovers  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  1019. 

O. 

Oak  Woods,  battle  of,  1019. 

Oath  at  the  tomb  of  Calhoun,  1019. 

Obdurate  king  (George  IIL),  yielding  of  an,  lOlV. 

Oblong,  the,  148;  history  of,  1019. 

O'Brien,  Jeremiah,  biography  of,  1019. 

O'Callaghan,  Edmund  Bailev,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  biography  of,  1020; 
edits  New  York  historical  documents,  163. 

Occum,  Samson,  an  Indian  preacher,  biography  of,  102a 

Ocean  steam  navigation,  1845. 

Oflerings  of  a  grateful  Congress.  1020. 

Official  etiquette— Washington  and  Hancock,  1020. 

Official  recognition  of  the  ''Confederate  States  of  America," 
102L 

Ogden,  Aaron,  LL.D.,  biography  of,  1021. 

Ogden,  Matthias,  biography  of,  1021. 

Ogdensburg,  capture  of  (1813),  1021 ;  repulse  of  the  British 
from  (1812),  1022. 

Oglethorpe,  James  Edward,  founder  of  Georgia,  biography  of, 
1022;  contends  with  the  Spaniards  in  Florida,  1023;  expe- 
dition of.  against  St.  Augustine,  1240. 

O'Hara,  Cbaries,  biography  of.  1023. 

Ohio,  banks  of,  authorized  to  suspend  specie  payments  (1862), 
886;  first  fort  in,  1024;  first  permanent  settlements  in,  1024; 
history  of,  1023 ;  legislature  of,  refuses  to  repeal  the  Per- 
sonal Liberty  Bill  (1861).  885;  position  of  (1861),  1025;  troops 
of,  at  Dayton  (1H12),  1025. 

Ohio  Company,  the,  1024. 

Ohio,  Department  of  the.  fbrmed  (1862),  887. 

Ohio  Laud  Company,  history  of  the,  1026. 
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OJeda,  Alonzo  de,  career  of,  1025;  In  Cuba,  1852. 

Old  and  new  tenor,  1026. 

Old  Dominion  (Virginia),  origin  of  the  name  of,  1026. 

Old  Ironsides  (frigate  ConttihUion),  1027. 

Old  tower  at  Newport— what  Is  it?  1027. 

Oldest  canal  in  the  United  Suoes,  201. 

Oldest  existing  town  in  the  original  states  of  the  Union,  1027. 

Oldham,  John,  career  of,  in  America,  1027;  killed  at  Block 
Island,  136. 

Oligarchy  In  Virginia,  1028. 

Oliver,  Andrew,  biography  of,  102& 

Oliver,  Peter,  lLd.,  biography  of,  1028. 

Oliver,  Thomas,  biography  of,  102& 

Olney,  Jeremiah,  biography  of,  1028. 

Olney,  Stephen,  biography  of,  1028. 

Olustee  Station,  battle  at  (1864),  102a 

Omahas,  history  of  the,  1029. 

Omnibus  Bill,  the,  1029. 

"On  to  Richmond!"  cry  of,  in  the  North  (1861),  1029. 

*'0n  to  Washington!"  cry  of,  in  the  Sooth,  1029. 

Oneida^  the  first  vessel  of  war  on  Lake  Ontario,  1080. 

Oneidas,  history  of  the,  1030. 

Onondagas,  history  of  the,  1031. 

Ontario,  name  given  to  Upper  Canada  (1867),  196. 

Opechancanoogh,  career  of,  1081. 

Open  debates  in  Massachusetts,  first  (1764),  1082. 

Operations  in  western  Virginia  (1864),  1082. 

Orange  Court-house  taken  by  Pope  (1862),  887. 

Ord,  Edward  Otho  Cresaps,  biography  of,  1038. 

Order  in  Council,  British  (1703),  1033. 

"Orders"  and  ''decrees"  of  England  and  Fnmce  (1803-7), 
1034. 

Ordinances  of  secession,  1084. 

Oregon,  British  claims  in,  1034;  history  of,  1084. 

Oreto,  Confederate  steamer,  runs  the  blockade  (1862),  88a 

Organ,  the  first,  in  a  Congregational  Church  in  New  England, 
484. 

O'Rielly,  Henry,  biography  of,  1036. 

Origin,  of  ''The  Cow  Cbace,"  338;  of  the  names  of  the  states 
(see  StaUs,  origin  of  the  names  qf),  1036. 

Oriskany,  battle  of,  1036. 

Orleans,  territory  of,  1036. 

Ome,  Azor,  biography  of,  1036. 

Orphan  asylum,  first,  in  the  United  States,  1086. 

Orr,  James  Lawrence,  biography  of,  1036. 

Orthodoxy  enforced  In  Massachusetts,  1037. 

Ortiz,  Juan,  and  a  chiefs  daughter  In  Florida,  1037. 

Osage  Indians,  treaty  with  the,  1037. 

Osoeola,  Seminole  chief,  biography  of,  1038;  surprise  and 
death  of,  127a 

Osgood,  Helen  Louise,  biography  of,  lOSa 

Osgood.  Samuel,  first  United  States  Postmsster-geneFsL  biog- 
raphy of,  103a 

Oshawahnah,  Tecumtha^s  lieutenant,  1389. 

Ossawatamie,  confiict  at,  734. 

Ostend  manifesto  or  circular,  1038. 

Osterhaus.  Peter  Joseph,  at  Big  Black  River,  128;  at  Cham- 
piou  Hills,  219;  at  Missionaries'  Ridge,  897;  at  Port  Gibson, 
1119;  biography  of,  1039;  in  battle  at  Pea  Ridge,  lOOa 

Oswald,  Eleazar,  biography  of,  1039. 

Oswegatcbie  (Ogdensburg).  Indian  mission  at,  1030. 

Oswego,  British  attack  upon  (1814),  1039;  capture  of  (1766), 
1040;  trading-house  at  (1722),  104a 

Otis,  Harrison  Gray,  biography  of,  1041. 

Otis,  James,  and  his  misfortunes,  1010;  and  Writs  of  Assist- 
ance, 1041;  biography  of,  1041;  on  Hillsborough,  251. 

Ottawas,  history  of  the,  1041. 

Onld,  Robert  (Confederate),  on  exchange  of  prisoners,  1145. 

Outanon,  Fort,  on  the  Wabash,  1042. 

Outlook,  the,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1812, 1042. 

Ovando,  Nicholas  de,  career  of.  1U42. 

Ovid's  MetamorpkoUs,  firet  translation  of.  Into  English  in  Vir- 
ginia, 35. 

Owen,  Robert,  reformer,  biography  of,  1042. 

Owen,  Robert  Dale,  biography  of,  1013. 


Paca,  William,  biography  of,  1043. 

Pacific  offorU  of  the  Quakers  (see  Friendly  AstoeiaUon), 
1048. 

Pacific  exploring  expedition  (1868.56),  1043. 

Pacific  Ocean  (see  AuAet,  Vasco  de  Balboa^  and  Magellan^  Ftr- 
dinando),  1043. 

Pacific  Railway,  explorations  for,  1014;  history  of  the.  1048. 

Paciflcation,  of  Indian  tribes  (1815),  1044;  of  the  Indians  in  the 
West  (1763),  1044. 

"Paoificus"  and  "Helvidius,"  Hamilton  and  Madison,  1044. 

Paine,  Robert  Treat,  LL.D..  biography  of,  1045. 

Paine,  Robert  Treat,  Jr.,  biography  of,  1046. 

Pame.  Thomas,  and  Doane,  controverey  between,  1044;  biog- 
raphy of,  1045:  his  memorial  building,  1046. 

Pakenhara,  Sir  Edward  Michael,  biography  of,  1046. 

Palatines,  history  of  the,  1046. 

Palestrello,  fkther-in-law  of  Columbus,  274 

Palfrey,  John  Gorham,  LL.D.,  historian,  biographv  of,  1047. 

J'Almer,  Erostus  Dow,  sculptor,  biography  of,  1017'. 
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Palmer,  Iddm  X  ,  biograpby  ot  1047. 

F&lmer,  Jamm  S. .  biography  of,  1047. 

Palmer,  Johu  Md'aule y,  biography  of,  1047. 

Falmeito  cockudeti.  1047. 

Palmyra  od  the  Cumberland  deatroyed  (1863),  800. 

Palo  Alto,  battle  at  (1H40),  1047. 

PamuDky.  BaroD's  camp  on  the,  86;  oath  taken  at,  by  Ba- 
con's foUowerH,  U6. 

Panama,  Congress  at  (1823),  1048. 

Panama  Railway,  the.  104M. 

I'aoli  Tavern,  defeat  of  Wuyne  near  the  (1777),  1048l 

I^ipal  repreaenutivc  and  Dr.  Franklin.  104M. 

Paper- currency  (see  HiJU  ofCrtdU),  1048;  in  Canada^  1048;  in 
the  colonies  suppretwod,  104M. 

Papier  money,  first  issued  in  South  Carolina,  1049;  flret  Issuod 
in  Virginia.  484. 

Papers  issued  by  the  first  Continental  Congress,  31& 

l*apineau,  I>ouis  Joseph,  biogmphy  of,  104V;  leader  in  the  Can- 
ada rebellion.  'KM. 

l*apists  and  prelates  in  Maryland  disf^ncbised,  1049. 

Paredes,  Mariano,  career  of.  in  Mexico,  1049. 

Paris  (Ky).  skirmiBh  at  (IHfii).  HH7. 

I'arke,  John  (i.,  biography  of,  1049. 

Parker,  Sir  Peter,  BriiiMh  admiral,  bton^aphy  of.  1048. 

Parker,  Sir  Peter,  In  the  Ch(>mpeake  (1H13),  105a 

Parker,  Theodore,  biography  of,  1000. 

Parliament,  action  of  (1774-75),  1051;  arts  of,  concerning 
America,  1052:  American  afiUirs  in  (176H),  1053;  before  the 
king  (1775),  1053;  power  of  the,  In  the  colonies  asserted 
(17(>3).  105a 

Parliamentary  commissioner  In  Virginia  (see  Berktltjf^  Sir 
WiUiaml  1053. 

Parliament- house  at  York  (1813).  a  trophy  in,  1053. 

Parris,  Samuel, and  ''Salem  witchcrHd,''  1053. 

Parrott,  Eno<h  U. ,  biography  of,  1053. 

Parry,  Sir  William  Edward,  arctic  navigator,  biography  of, 
1064. 

Paraons'  case,  the,  in  Virginia,  l(m. 

Pareons,  General  Samuel  Uolden,  biography  of,  1064;  In  battle 
on  I.x>Dg  Island.  806. 

Parsons,  Theophilus,  LL.D.,  Jurist,  biography  of,  1054. 

Party  names  (1789),  1054. 

Pass  Christian  taken  (1862).  886. 

Passports  required  flrom  persons  leaving  or  entering  the  United 
States  (1861),  885. 

Patent  laws,  history  of,  1054. 

Patricians  and  tribunes,  1054. 

Patriotic  settlement,  a.  1054. 

Patriotism,  aroused  (1798),  1056;  defiant,  1056;  of  mutinous 
soldiers  (I78I),  1056. 

Patrons  of  husbandry,  history  of  the,  1055. 

Patroons,  history  of  the,  1056. 

Patten,  George  W.,  biography  of,  1056. 

Patterson,  Daniel  T.,  biography  of,  1056;  in  command  at  New 
Orleans  (1814),  143. 

Patterson,  John,  biography  of,  1056. 

Patterson,  Robert,  biography  of,  1057 ;  relations  of,  to  the  bat- 
tle of  Bull's  Run,  174. 

Paulding,  Hiram,  at  the  navy  yard  atGosport  (1861).  960;  biog- 
raphy of  1057;  seizes  Wulker,  usurper  in  Nicaragua,  1004. 

Paulding,  James  Klrke.  biography  of.  1057. 

Paulding,  John,  captor  of  Andn5,  biography  of,  1058. 

Paulus's  Hook,  surprise  of,  1058. 

Pavonia.  history  of,  1058. 

Pawnees,  history  of  the,  1058. 

Paxton  mob,  ma>:sacre  of  Indians  by  the.  1068L 

Pay  of  ofllcers  of  the  Continent^il  army,  313. 

Payne,  John  Howard,  biography  of,  I059. 

Peabody.  George,  D.C.I*.  biography  of,  I0!i9. 

Peace  and  loyalty  in  South  Carolina  (1780),  1060. 

Peace  Commissioners,  British  (1776),  1060;  American  (1780), 
1060;  British  (1778),  1060. 

Peace  conference  at  Hampton  Roads  (1864).  1061. 

Peace  congress,  at  Vienna  (1782),  1062;  at  Washington  (1861), 
1061. 

Peace  establishment,  in  1784. 1063;  in  1816, 1063. 

Peace  faction,  complicated  actions  of,  802. 

Peace  medals.  1(M'>3. 

Peace  party,  in  1812-15, 1063;  in  1861-66, 1064;  meeting  of,  in 
New  York  (1863),  890. 

Peace,  proclamation  of  (1783),  1064;  resolutions  for  (1782), 
1064;  treaty  of  (1814-15),  lOfi.*!. 

Peace  resolutions,  in  the  Confederate  Congress  (1862),  889;  in 
the  Now  Jersey  logmlaturo  (1863),  889. 

Peace  with  the  Indians.  1065. 

Peacock,  and  JSprrner,  battle  between  the,  1066 ;  and  Nautilus, 
battle  betwwn  the.  1067. 

Peale.  Charles  Wilson,  artist,  biography  of,  lD6a 

Peale,  Rembrandt,  artist,  biography  of,  1068. 

Peale,  Titian  R..  naturalist,  notice  of,  1068. 

Pea  Ridge,  battle  at.  lOM. 

Pearson,  George  F.,  biography  of,  1069. 

Peck,  John  Jay,  biography  of,  1069. 

Peerage  of  Mrs.  Pitt.  10.59. 

Pegrain,  John,  biography  of.  1069. 

Peirce,  BciOamiu,  LL.D.',  scientist,  1069. 

Pemaquid,  Me.,  events  at,  107a 
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•  Pemberton,  John  C,  biography  of;  lOTO;  in 
>     federates  at  Vicksburg,  1464. 

Pen  used  by  President  Lincoln  in  writing  the  Bmancipattoo 
I     l*roclamation,  437. 
I  Pendleton,  Edmund,  biography  of,  1070. 
I  Peninsular  campaign  (1M62),  1070. 

,  Penn,  John,  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  <»r  ladepepdence,  biog- 
raphy of,  1070. 
Penn,  John,  a  proprietor  of  Pennsylvania,  1070. 
Penn.  William,  biography  of,  1071;  exultation  of,  165;  foonds 
Philadelphia,  166;  his  advertisement  and  code,  107);  treaty 
of,  1073 ;  with  others  buys  West  Jersey,  419. 
Pennsylvania,  applies  for  a  royal  government,  1074;  rolony  o^ 
j      1073 ;  committee  of  safety  of  (see  I^emujflrania  VoUmteen), 
1074;  convention  of  (1774),  1076  ;  for  Independence,  1U75; 
liCgislature  of,  hesitates,  1076;  paper -currency  of  (1723). 
1075;  position  of  (1861).  1075;  rapid  growth  of  the  cokmy 
of,  1076;  reserves  of,  1076;  state  government  of,  1076;  the 
state  of,  1076;  troops  of,  at  the  national  capital,  1076;  vd- 
unieers  of  (1775),  1077. 
Penny  mite  and  Yankee  War  (1709),  1077. 
Penobscot,  exiiedition  to  the  (1779).  1078;  seUlement  at,  1078; 

taken  possession  of  by  the  French,  1078. 
Pensarola,  events  at  (1814),  1078;  occupied  by  the  S^MBiarda 
(1696),  1079;  taken  by  the  Spaniards  (1781),  1079;   Union 
troops  at  (1862).  886. 
Pensions  of  Revolutionary  aoldiera,  1079. 
Pepperell.  Sir  Wtlliam.  biography  of,  1079. 
Pe(|iiod  Fort,  attack  on  the,  1U79. 
Pequod  War,  the,  1080. 

Percy  (Earl),  Hugh,  at  Fort  Washington  (1776).  633;  biography 
of,  1081;  moves  on  Lexington  with  reinforDements  (1775), 
786. 
Perkins,  Jacob,  inventor,  biography  of,  108L 
Perry,  Matthew  Calbraith,  biography  of,  1081. 
Perry,  Oliver  Hazard,  biography  of,  1081;  famous  deqiatch  of, 

1082;  his  battle-flag,  1082. 
Perryville,  battle  at  (1862),  1083. 
Personal  liberty  laws,  account  of  the,  1084. 
.  Peters,  Hugh,  biography  of,  1085. 

Peters,  Richard,  biography  of,  1086. 
I  Peters.  Samuel  Andrew.  D.D.,  LL.D.,  biography  of.  1085. 
'  Petersburg,  final  struggle  at,  1086;  operations*  against  (1864), 
10rt6;  siege  of  (1864-4>.>),10'«. 
Petition,  of  Congress  refused  (1776),  1088;  to  the  king  (1775), 
I     1089. 

Petitions  and  remonstrances  againat  taxation  schemes  (1764), 
i      1089. 

Pelrel,  the  Confederate  privateer,  destruction  of  (1861),  1069. 
Petroleum,  dit»oovery  and  production  of,  1089. 
Phelps.  John  Wolcoit.  biography  of,  1089. 
Pheliis.  Oliver,  biography  of,  109a 

Philadelphia  (see  Brotherly  Love,  City  of),  1090;  abaodoned 
(1777).  1090;  and  New  York  help  suflering  Confederates  in 
Savannah  (im)5),893;  excited  (1814),  1090;  troops  atucked 
in  Baltimore  (1861),  1091. 
PhiUideMia,  the  IVigate,  destruction  of  (1803),  lOOa 
Philip,  King,  sketch  of  the  life  of,  1091. 
Philippi  (Va.),  skirmish  at  (1861),  109L 

•  Phill I pe,  John,  biogniphy  of,  1092. 

I  Phi  II I  lis,  Samuel  Jr.,  LL.D.,  biography  of;  1093. 
Phillips,  Wendell,  biography  of,  1092. 
Phillips,  Wiiliam,  British  general,  in  command  of  troops  In 

Virginia.  334, 692;  leads  troops  In  battle  on  Bemis's  Heights, 

117. 
Philomont  (Va.),  artillery  battle  at  (1862),  889. 
Phipps,  Sir  William,  biography  of,  1092. 
Phonograph,  the.  1092. 

Photography  first  introduced  into  the  United  States,  73. 
Pickens.  Andrew,  biography  of,  1092;  penetrates  the  Cherokee 

country  (1781),  232. 
Pickens.  Francis  W.,  Governor  of  South  Carolina.  biofEraphv 

of.  1093;  chief  magistrate  of  the  "sovereign  nation  of  South 

Carolina,"  cabinet  of  (1861),  885;  on  the  evacuation  of  Fort 

Sumter,  1193. 
Pickering.  Timothy,  LI^D.,  biogn^ihy  of.  1093. 
Pictures  for  the  Capitol  ordered  (1816),  1094. 
Picture-writing  among  the  Indians,  1094. 
Piedmont,  battle  at  (1H64).  1094. 

Pierce,  Franklin,  biography  of,  1094;  his  cabinet,  1094. 
Pierpont,  Francis  H.,  first  governor  ofWest  Virginia,  1607. 
Pierson,  Abraham,  biogntphy  of,  1094. 
Pigot.  Briti.sh  general,  in  the  battle  of  Bunker's  (Breed^s)  Hill 

(1775).  176;  on  Rhode  Island,  1164. 
Pike,  Albert,  poet,  biography  of,  1094;  leads  Indians  In  battle 

of  Pea  Ridge.  1068. 
Pike,  Zebulon  Montgomery,  biography  of;  1096l 
Pikcville.  battle  near,  1095. 

Pilgrim  Fathers  who  were  passengers  in  the  Mavfiower,  1096. 
Pilgrims,  description  of  the.  1096;  first  landing  o^at  Cape  Cod 

(1620),  1095;  prepare  for  America,  1096;  their  emigration  to 

America,  1097. 
Pillow,  Gideon  Johnson,  biography  of,  1098;  fool'.sh  telegram 

of.  g(>nt  to  Nashville.  945;  in  battles  in  Mexico  (1847),  224, 

249;  in  command  of  the  "  Army  of  Liberation  "  (1861),  64. 
Pincknev.  Charles,  LL.D..  biography  of.  1098. 
Pinckney,  Charles  Cotesworth,  LLD.,  biography  of,  109& 
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Pinckney,  Thomas,  biography  of,  1006. 

Pine  Bluff,  battle  at,  10»9. 

Pine,  Robert  Edge  (artist),  biography  of,  1099. 

Pinkney,  William,  LL.D.,  biography  of,  1099. 

Pins,  American,  1099. 

Pinzon,  Martin  Alonzo,  ambition  of,  illustrated,  1100. 

Pinzon,  Vincent  Yafiez,  career  of,  '270. 1100. 

Pioneer  bishop  in  North  America,  account  of  the,  1100. 

Plqua,  councU  at  (1761),  1100. 

Piracy,  new  act  concerning,  llOL 

Pirate,  or  Patriot,  of  the  Thousand  Islands,  the  (William  John- 
ston), career  of,  in  the  Canada  rebellion,  1101. 

Pirates,  in  Chesapeake  Bay  (ItiOl),  1102 ;  suppressed  (1718), 
1102. 

Pitcatm,  John,  British  leader  at  Lexington  (1775).  1102. 

Pitt,  William  (the  *' Great  Commoner "),  and  the  American 
colonies,  1102;  as  Earl  of  Chatham,  1103 ;  biography  of, 
1103;  discarded  by  George  11I.,M7;  his  compliment  to 
Franklin,  1104;  on  the  Stamp  Act,  1103;  statue  of,  at 
Charleston,  1104. 

Pitt,  William  (the  younger),  on  the  war  in  America.  1103. 

Pius  VII.,  Pope,  declaration  of,  about  the  Barbary  Statcfl,1419. 

Pius  IX.,  Pope,  recognizes  the  '* Confederate  Slates  of  Ameri- 
ca," 1021. 

Pizarro,  Francisco,  biography  of;  1104;  career  of,  in  Peru,  672. 

Plague  in  New  England,  1106. 

Plan  of  the  advance  against  Richmond  (1864),  1106. 

FUantagenet,  attempt  to  destroy  the,  1404. 

Plantations,  contempt  for  the,  1106. 

PiarUer,  the,  story  of,  1106. 

Plattsburg,  attacked  by  a  British  army  (1813),  066;  battles  at, 
on  land  and  water  (1814),  1106. 

Pleasant  Grove,  battle  at  (1864),  lioa 

Pleasant  Hill,  battle  at  (1864),  1108. 

Pleasanton,  AlfVed,  biography  of,  1109;  in  Missouri  (1864),  893. 

Pledge  signed  by  patriots  (1176),  1109. 

Plot  against  Washington  in  New  York.  1109. 

Plough  Patent,  or  Ligouia  (Ma),  In  1680, 1110. 

Ploughs,  improvements  in,  1110. 

Plymouth  (N.  C),  capture  of  (1864),  by  the  ConfMerate8,1110; 
retaken  by  the  Nationals  (1864),  893. 

Plymouth  Company,  history  of  the,  1110. 

Plymouth  Declaration  of  Rights  (1636),  1111. 

Plymouth,  New,  founding  and  construction  of  the  town  of 
(1620),  1112. 

Plymouth  Rock,  history  of,  1112: 

Pocahontas,  romantic  history  of,  1112;  sketch  of,  1112. 

Pocotaligo  Bridge,  Confederate  port  at,  taken  (1866),  898. 

Point  Pleasant,  battle  at  (1774),  1113. 

Point  Pleasant  (Mo),  capture  of  (1862),  886. 

Policy,  of  France  avowed  (1797),  HIS;  of  William  III.  towards 
the  colonies,  1114. 

Political  aspect  in  1813, 1114. 

Political  newspapere,  first,  in  America,  484. 

Political  organization  in  Massachusetts  (1774),  1114. 

Political  parties  in  England  (1765),  1114. 

Political  proscription  (1801),  1114. 

Polk,  James  Knox,  biography  of,  IIU;  his  cabinet  ministers, 
1116;  nomination  of,  for  President  (1844),  1116.     . 

Polk,  Leonidas,  biography  of,  1115. 

Pollard,  Richard,  commands  regulars  at  Craney  Island  (1813), 
343. 

Polo,  Marco,  and  the  East  Indies,  274. 

Pomeroy,  Seth,  biography  of,  1116. 

Ponce  de  Leon,  Juan,  appointed  Governor  of  Florida,  1116;  bi- 
ography of,  1116;  death  of,  1116;  discoyera  Florida,  1116; 
seeks  the  Fountain  of  Youth,  1116. 

Pontiac,  an  Ottawa  chief,  biography  of,  1116. 

Pontiac's  War,  bills  of  credit  of,  130;  history  of;  1116;  origin 
of,  1117. 

Poor,  Enoch,  at  Princeton,  1144;  biography  of,  1117. 

Poor  Richard  (Dr.  Franklin),  1117. 

Pope,  John,  biography  of,  1117 ;  In  command  of  the  Army  of 
Virginia,  6% 

Pope  Pius  IX.  declines  to  commit  himself  to  the  Confederate 
cause  (1864),  893. 

Pope's  gift,  the,  history  of,  1117;  proclamation  of,  to  natives 
of  Central  America,  1026. 

Popham  Colony,  history  of  the,  1118. 

Popham,  George,  biography  of,  1118. 

Popham,  Sir  John,  notice  of,  1118. 

Popular  education  denied  in  Virginia,  124. 

Population  of  the  colonics  at  the  beginning  of  the. French  and 
Indian  War  (1764),  1118. 

i\>rcuprn«'«  OnuUe,  account  of,  262, 1118. 

Porey,  John,  traveller,  sketch  of,  111& 

Port  Gibson,  battle  at  (1863),  1119. 

Port  Hudson,  siege  and  rapture  of  (1863),  1119. 

Port  of  Boston,  closing  of  the  (1774),  112a 

Port  Republic,  battle  at  (1802),  1120. 

Port  Royal  Ferry,  battle  at  (1862),  1121. 

Port  Royal  Island,  British  attempt  to  take  (1779),  1121;  settle- 
ment upon  (1686),  1121. 

Port  Royai  (N.  S.)  settled  (1604),  2;  token  (1690),  1122. 

Port  Royal  Sound,  expedition  to,  1121. 

Porter  and  Smyth,  Geoeralfl  (See  Smyth  and  Pitrter)^  1122. 

Porter,  Admiral  David  D.,  before  Vicksburg  with  mortor  fleet 


(1862),  887:  biography  of,  1123:  in  the  Red  River  campaign 
(1864),  118d;  operations  of,  against  Vicksbuiig  (1863),  1464. 

Porter,  Andrew,  biography  of,  1122. 

Porter,  Commoaore  David,  biography  ot  1128;  cmise  of.  In  the 
Pacific  Ocean  (1813),  1122. 

Porter,  FitzJohn.  at  Groveton,  699;  at  Malvern  Hills,  889;  at 
second  battle  of  Bull's  Run,  176;  biography  of,  1123;  dis- 
missed fh>m  service  (1863),  889:  in  command  at  battle  of 
Gaines's  Mills,  667;  in  flret  battle  of  Bull's  Rnn,  174. 

Port«r,  Moses,  biography  of,  1124. 

Porter,  Peter  Buel,  and  the  invasion  of  Canada,  689 ;  biography 
of.  1124;  commands  militia  at  battle  of  Chippewa,  243;  in 
sortie  at  Fort  Erie,  1316l 

Porter,  William  David,  biography  of,  1124. 

Porterfleld,  Colonel,  at  battle  of  Sandere's  Creek  (1780),  1246. 

Porto  Bello  captured  by  Admiral  Vernon,  1453. 

Portrait-painter,  first,  in  America,  1124. 

Portsmouth  (N.  B.),  founding  of,  1125. 

Posey,  Thomas,  biography  ot,  1126. 

Position  of  Viiiginia  (1861),  1126. 

Postal  service,  in  the  colonies,  history  of  the,  1125;  of  the 
army,  history  of  the,  1125. 

Postal  system,  flret,  in  America  (1698),  1126;  in  the  Southern 
Confbderacy,  885. 

Post-office  service,  history  of  the,  1126l 

Potowatomies,  history  of  the,  1127. 

Potter,  General  E.  A.,  In  North  Carolina,  1010. 

Potter,  Robert  B.,  biography  of,  1127. 

Poutrincourt  and  his  son  in  Nova  Scotia,  38a 

Poverty  of  the  government  of  the  United  States  (1789),  1127. 

Powder-shIp  at  Fort  Fisher,  6Q6. 

Powell,  Lewis  Payne,  attempts  to  assassinate  Secretary  Sew- 
ard (1865),  1275. 

Powera,  Hiram,  sculptor,  biography  of,  1128. 

Powhaton,  an  Indian  emperor,  career  of,  1128. 

Powbatons,  history  of  the,  1128. 

Pownall,  Thomas,  LLD.,  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  biogra- 
phy o^  1128. 

Prairie  Grove,  battle  at.  1128. 

Preble,  Commodore  Edward,  biography  of,  1129. 

Preble,  Jedediah,  1130. 

Preble.  Rear-admiral  George  Henry,  biography  of,  1129. 

Precious  metals  in  the  United  States,  113a 

Pre-emption  rights,  flret  (1816),  1130. 

Prehistoric  mining  near  Lake  Superior,  1130. 

Preliminary  treaty  of  peace  (see  Treaty  of  Peace,  1782),  1130.- 

Prentiss,  BeiUamin  Mayberry,  biography  of,  1130;  in  battle  at 
Shiloh,1284. 

Preparations  for  war,  in  1774,  1130 ;  in  1812,  1131 ;  with 
France  (1798),  1131;  with  Mexico  (1846).  113L 

Preparations  to  meet  rebellion  (1774),  1131. 

Presbyterians  and  Independents  in  Parliament^  1131. 

Presbyterians,  at  Boston,  1132;  in  the  United  States,  1182. 

Prescott,  Robert,  British  general,  biography  of;  1132;  capture 
of,  1132. 

Prescott,  William,  biography  of,  1132. 

Prescott,  WiUiam  Hickllng,  LL.D.,  historian,  biography  of, 
1132. 

Presents  to  United  States  ministers,  consideration  of  (1798), 
1133. 

Presidency,  vacancy  in  the— how  filled,  1133. 

PretiderU,  and  Belvidera,  conflict  between  the  (1812).  1133; 
and  Endjfmum,  conflict  between  the  (1814),  1134;  and  LittU 
BeU,  conflict  between  the  (IHll),  1134 

President  Johnson,  Secretary  Stanton,  and  General  Grant, 
1135. 

President  Johnson's  tour,  1186. 

President  Lincoln,  and  Virginia  commlssionere  (1861),  1135 ; 
his  flret  call  for  troops  (1861),  1135. 

President  of  New  England  (Dudley,  1686),  1136. 

President  of  the  Peace  Convention  (1861),  1136. 

Presidential  election,  in  1796,  1136;  in  1808,  1186;  in  1828, 
1136;  in  1836, 1136;  In  1840,  1137;  in  1852,  1137;  in  1876, 
1137. 

Presidential  etiquette,  113& 

Presidential  nominations  and  election,  In  1856, 1138;  in  1860, 
1139;  in  1872. 1139. 

Presidential  titles,  1140. 

PretiderU'M  March,  The,  114a 

Presidents'  messages.  1140. 

Presidents  of  the  United  Stotes,  114a 

Presidents  proclamations,  1140. 

Presque  Isle,  Fort  (now  Erie),  1141. 

Preston,  Captoin,  commands  British  troops  In  Boston  (1770), 
145. 

Preston,  WlUiam,  biography  of,  lUl. 

Prevost,  Augustine,  biography  of,  1141 ;  widow  of;  marries 
Aaron  Burr.  182. 

Prevost,  Sir  George,  at  Plattsburg,  1106;  at  Sackett's  Harbor. 
1237;  biography  of,  1141;  his  flight  flnom  Plattsburg  (1814), 

Price,  Richard,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  a  British  author,  biography  of, 

1142;  essay  of;  on  liberty,  1141. 
Prire,  Sterling,  and  Van  Dom  at  Corinth,  828;  at  Little  Rock, 

799;  biography  of,  1142;  commands  at  luka  Spnngs,  700; 

Confederate  commander  in  Missouri,  130;  in  battle  at  Pea 

Ridge,  1068. 
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Piideaux,  John,  1141 

Prince  (or  Prence).  Thomas,  OoTernor  of  Plymoalh  Colony, 
biography  of,  114'i. 

Prince  Regent,  manifesto  of  the  (see  Manifiato  of  the  Prince 
Regent),  lU'i. 

Prince,  Thomas,  chronologist,  biography  of,  1143. 

Princeton,  battle  at  (1777),  1142. 

Pring,  Martin  (see  A'ew  Engkutd),  1144. 

Printing,  early,  m  America,  1144;  prohibition  of,  in  Virginia, 
1145. 

Printing-press,  the,  1144. 

Prints,  John,  Governor  of  New  Sweden,  993. 

Prisoners,  at  Llbby  and  Belle  Isle,  45;  exchange  of,  during  the 
Civil  War,  1146;  first  exchange  of  (1776),  1140;  IVora  Ander- 
son ville,  1146;  fh)m  Quebec,  1147;  of  war,  measures  for  re- 
lease of  (17H3),  1147. 

Prisoners  for  debt,  and  the  settlement  of  Georgia,  1146;  emi- 
nent persons  as,  1146;  Whltiier's  poem  on,  1147. 

Prisons  and  prison  ships,  Bhiirib,  at  New  York,  1147. 

Private  pmperty  in  the  ('uufederacy  impressed  (1^63),  890. 

Private  uixation  in  Virginia  (10<>-2),  I14ti. 

Privateering,  character  of,  considered,  1148  ;  in  the  Revolu- 
tion, 114». 

Privateers,  authorized  (1776),  1148 ;  exploits  of  American, 
1147. 

Privy  Council,  constitution  of  the  British,  1149. 

Prize- money,  distribution  of,  1149. 

Procos  verbal,  nature  and  description  of,  1150. 

Proclamation,  by  (ieneotl  and  Admiral  Howe  (1776),  1150;  of 
King  George  (1775)  for  8ii|>prcss  ng  reU'llion  in  America, 
1150;  of  the  Restoration  in  JiiiHwiiihusetts,  1151;  of  Wash- 
ington (1777),  115L 

Proclamations  and  counter-proclamations  (1776),  115L 

Proctor,  Henry  A.,  biography  of,  1161. 

Proctor,  Thomas,  notice  of,  1151. 

Prophe<y  of  Pownall  (17H0),  1151. 

Proposed  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  1162. 

Proprietaries  of  Pennsylvania  taxed,  115:). 

Proprietary  government,  fall  of,  in  Pennsylvania,  1163. 

Proprietary  innovations  in  Pennsylvania,  1153. 

Prote<'tion  of  the  capital  (1H61),  1154. 

Protest  againt^t  Uxes  in  New  York  (1667>,  1164. 

Protestant  lilpiMoopal  Church  in  America,  history  of  the,  1164. 

"  Protestant  KpiHcopal  Church  of  the  ConfiMlerate  SUtes  of 
America,"  first  general  convention  of  the  (imVi),  b89. 

Protests  against  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  1154. 

Proud,  Robert,  historian,  11.^4. 

Providence  Plantation  (see  WiUianu,  Roger ^  and  Rhode  I$Umd, 
Colony  of),  1155. 

Providence  rejects  negro  slavery.  1155. 

Provincial  Assembly  of  New  York,  final  adjournment  of  the, 
1155. 

Provincial  Congress,  of  Massachusetts,  1155;  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, 1155:  of  New  Jersey,  1155;  of  New  York,  1166;  of 
North  Carolina,  1166. 

Provincial  Convention,  the,  of  Maryland,  1166;  of  New  York, 
1166;  of  North  Carolina,  1156. 

Provincial  jealousy  a  l)ar  to  national  union,  1156. 

Provisional  Constitution  of  the  Southern  Confctlerecy,  1157. 

Pryor,  Roger  A.,  at  Charlenton  (1801),  464;  biography  of,  1157. 

Public  debt,  history  of  the,  1157. 

Public  high  school  in  Philadelphia.  1157. 

Public  libraries  in  the  United  SUites,  1158. 

Public  pro|)erty  seized,  in  Alabama  (1861),  1158;  in  Florida 
(1861),  1158 ;  in  Georgia  (18G1),  1168 ;  in  Louisiana  (IMl), 
1158. 

Public  Treasury,  the  (1861),  1159. 

Puebla  (Mexico),  Americaus  in  (1847),  1159. 

Pugh.  Dr.  Evan,  establishes  the  Pennsylvania  Agricultural 
College,  la 

Pulaski,  Count  Caslmir,  biography  of,  1159. 

Purrhas,  Samuel,  biogra|)hy  of.  1160. 

Puritanism,  character  of,  oxeiiiplifled,  1160. 

Puritans,  and  Indians,  1161;  emigration  of,  to  Maryland,  1161; 
in  England  and  America.  1161 ;  sketch  of  the,  lloi. 

Pushamataha,  a  leader  of  the  Choctaws,  253. 

Putnam,  Colonel  H.  I*,  killed  before  Fort  Wagner,  227. 

Putnam,  Israel,  and  Molaug  in  northern  New  York  (1758), 
1162;  biography  of,  1162;  ho  hurries  to  the  field  (1775), 
1162;  he  rallies  flying  troops  at  Bunker's  Hill,  1163. 

Putnam,  Rufus,  bio^niiihy  of,  1163. 

Putnam's  Ferry  (Ark.),  battle  at  (1862),  886. 

Pyle's  defeat  near  the  Allamauce  (1781),  1163. 


QuAKSR  enthusiasts  whipped  in  Massachusetts  (1671).  1164. 

Quaker  Hill  (R.  I.),  battle  at  (177H),  1164. 

Quakers,  cxociititm  of,  in  Boston  (1(>59),  1165;  first,  in  New 
England  {U\:a>),  1165;  first  law  against,  in  New  England 
(1654i),  1165;  first  perseruiion  of,  in  New  England  (165<i), 
1165;  flogging  and  imprisonment  of,  in  Maryland.  252;  in 
Maryland,  1HM5;  in  New  Anisu^rdam.  1166;  in  North  Caro- 
lina, 1166  ;  influence  of.  in  the  Revolution,  1267  ;  laws 
against,  by  the  Hrilif*h  I'arliamcut  (1»>62),  IIW?;  mandamus 
re8i)ectin^  (\mi),  lUi6;  no  persecution  of,  in  Rhode  Inland, 
1166;  opposition  of,  to  the  War  for  Independence,  92;  persc- 


cutioft  of  the,  by  Engtish  magialfmlee  and  New  ED^and  Pu 
nuns,  1166;  political  rule  of  the,  in  Pennsylvania,  1167. 

Quarantine  Uw,  the  first,  486. 

Quarrol  with  America  lairly  staled,  319, 1168. 

Quartering  Act  (1765),  116K 

Quebec  Act  (1774),  1168. 

Quebec,  capture  of  (1750),  by  the  English,  1168;  expedition 
against  (1690),  1170;  expedition  against  (1711),  117U;  garri- 
suuing  of,  by  troops  under  General  Murray,  lite;  name  given 
to  Lower  Canada  (1867).  196;  rejoicings  at  (1776),  1170;  siege 
of  (1775),  1170;  sympathy  ot,  with  Boston  (1774),  117'i. 

Queen  Aliquippo,  1172. 

Queen  Ann«f's  War,  history  of  the,  1178. 

Queen  Elizabeth  and  Raleigh  smoking,  1173. 

<^ueen  qfUu  Wett  runs  by  batteries  at  Vickriiaiv,  9S6;  career 
of,  956. 

Queen  Victorians  proclamation  (1861)  oonoeniing  the  insarree- 
tion  in  the  United  States,  1173. 

Queen's  (now  Rutgcre)  College,  1174. 

Queen's  Rangers  in  Virginia,  692. 

Queeustown.  battle  at  (1H12),  1174. 

Quinby,  Isaac  F.,  in  battle  at  Champion  Hilte,  219. 

Quincy,  Josiah,  LL.D.,  President  of  Harvard  College,  biogra- 
phy of,  1175. 

Quincy,  Josiah,  Jr.,  biography  ot;  1175  ;  counsel  for  CapUin 
Preston,  145. 

Quinuipiack.  Indian  name  of  New  Haven,  977. 

Quitman,  John  Anthony,  LLU.,  biography  of,  1176:  in  battle 
of  Chapuitepec  (1847),  224;  military  governor  of  ine  city  of 
Mexico  (1847-48),  873. 


Racs,  for  Washington  (1863),  1176;  towards  Richmond  (1863) 
between  Meade  and  l^ee,  1176. 

Radford,  William,  biography  of,  1177. 

Raids,  and  skirmishes  in  Tennessee,  1177;  by  Dana,  Davidson, 
and  Griersop,  1177. 

Railroad  bridges  in  East  Tennessee  destroyed  (1862),  889. 

Railroads,  in  the  United  SUtes,  1178;  taken  poeaesoion  of  by 
the  National  government  (1H62),  H87. 

Rains,  Gabriel  James,  bic^raphy  of,  117& 

Rums,  James  Edward,  biography  of,  1178. 

Rale,  Sebastian.  Jesuit  missionary,  and  Indian  forays,  100^; 
career  of,  11 78^ 

RaleiKh  (N.  C.)  occupied  by  National  cavalry  (1866),  894 

Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,  biography  of,  1178. 

Raieigb  Tavern  at  Willlamsbuiig  (Va.).  1179. 

Rail,  Colonel,  a  Hessian  oflScer.  notice  of,  118a 

Rambouillet  Decree  (1810),  1180. 

Ramsay,  David.  M.D.,  biography  of,  1180;  took  out  first  copy- 
right for  a  b(x>k,  327. 

Ramsey,  Alexander,  Governor  of  Minnesota,  biography  of, 

llMO. 
Randolph  (Arigale)  blown  up,  126u 

Randolph,  Edmund,  and  Fouchei.  1181;  biography  of;  118L 
Randolph,  Edward,  career  of,  in  Massachusetts,  1182. 
Randolph,  John,  biography  of,  1182;  silenced  in  Congreo^ 

11K3. 

Randolph.  Peyton.  President  of  the  first  Continental  Congress, 

biography  of,  1182. 
RanH>m.  Thomas  Edward  Greenfield,  biography  of;  1183;  to 

Uttlle  at  S  ibine  Cross-roads.  1236. 
Rappahannock  Station,  battle  at  (1863).  1183. 
Ratificatitm.  of  the  acts  of  the  flret  Continental  Congress  by 

the  Pennsylvania  Legislature,  1188 ;  of  the  treaties  with 

France  (177H)  by  Congress,  1184. 
Rawdon  (Lord).  Francis,  Marquis  of  Hastings,  biography  of. 

11H4;  in  battle  at  Sanders's  Creek  (S.  C),  1246;  retreat  of. 

(1781),  1184. 
Rawlings,  Colonel  at  Fort  Washington  (1776),  523. 
Rawlins,  John  A.,  biography  of,  11S4. 
Raymond,  battle  of  {Itm),  1184. 
Raynal.  AbU*,  flight  of,  flnom  France,  1186. 
Read,  George,  biography  of,  1185. 
Read,  George  Campbell,  biography  of,  1186. 
Reagan,  John  H.,  biography  of,  1185. 
Reams's  SUtion.  battle  at,  1186. 
Reaping  machines,  1186. 
RetM>l  Americans,  11H5. 
Rel)ellion  planned  in  1856, 1186. 
Recall  of  British  seamen  (1807).  1186. 
Reception  of  Harrison  and  Perry  at  Erie,  1186l 
R(KM)nciliation  with  America,  118& 
Ri>cordH  of  the  Federal  Convention,  1187. 
Recruits  for  the  army  (1814),  1187. 
Redemption  of  Continental  paper  •  carrency,  provisioB  for, 

1187. 
Redeniptloners— who  they  were,  1187. 
Redlield,  William  C.  biography  of,  1187. 
Red  Jacket,  biography  of,  11h7;  in  battle  at  Chippewa,  243. 
Red  River  ex))edition  (1864),  1188. 
Reed.  James,  biography  of,  1189;    In  battle  of  Bunker's 

(Breed's)  Hill.  177. 
Reed.  Joseph,  biography  of,  1189;  Washington's  military  sec- 
retary (1775).  813. 
Recder,  Andrew  H.,  Governor  of  Kanaas,  biography  of,  1190. 
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Reformed  Episcopal  Church,  history  of  the,  119a 

Refugee  loyalists,  1190. 

Regency  Bill,  the  (1766),  119a 

Regicides,  &te  of  the,  1190. 

Regulating  Act  (1774),  1191. 

Regulators,  in  North  Carolina  (1771),  1191;  in  South  Carolina 
(1766),  1191. 

Reid,  Samuel  Chester,  biography  of,  1191;  honors  to,  663. 

Beindeer  and  Wasp,  action  between  the,  1496. 

Reinforcement  of  Greene's  army  (1781),  1192. 

Relations.  Committee  on  Foreign,  report  of  (1813),  1192;  with 
the  Indians,  1192. 

Relief  for  soldiers,  in  1780, 1192;  in  1814, 1198. 

Relief  of  Fort  Sumter  attompted,  1193. 

Relief  of  Santo  Domingo  (1791),  1194. 

Religious  opinions,  freedom  of,  provided  for,  1194. 

Religious  societies  In  the  United  States,  1196. 

Remarkable  coincidence  (1826),  1196. 

Remonstrance  of  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  on  the  stato 
of  the  army,  Washington's  comments  upon  the,  1196. 

Removal,  of  cannon  from  the  battery  and  fort  in  New  York 
(1776),  74;  of  the  seat  of  government  to  Washington  (1800), 
1196. 

Rennie,  Colonel,  killed  In  battle  of  New  Orleans  (1814),  987. 

Reno,  Jesse  L.,  at  capture  of  Roanoke  Island  (1862),  1220; 
killed  in  the  batUe  of  South  Mountain  (1862),  1324. 

Renshaw,  Commodore,  at  Galveston  (1862),  669. 

Rensselaerwyck,  seat  of  the  Van  Rensselaers,  1195. 

Reorganization,  of  civil  government  (1781),  1196;  of  the  Conti- 
nental army  (1776),  1196;  of  the  Union  (1866),  1196. 

Representative  government,  first,  in  Massachusetts,  1197 ; 
first,  in  New  York  (1641),  380, 1197. 

Reprisal  (1646),  1198;  letters  of,  119a 

Bepruai.  the  privateer,  carries  Franklin  to  France  (1776), 
119a 

Republican  army,  the,  abandons  Canada  (1776),  liga 

Republican  government  first  proposed  for  the  colonies  (1776), 
1199. 

Republican  party,  modem,  origin  ot;  1199;  organization  of, 
(1866),  1199. 

Republicans,  or  Anti-Federalists,  1199. 

Requisition  on  the  states  for  troops  (1861),  1200. 

Resaca  (Ga),  battle  at  (1864),  1200. 

Reeaca  de  la  Palma  (Tex),  battle  at  (1846),  1200. 

Resignation  of  civil  officers  in  South  Carolina  (1860),  1200. 

Resistance  to  search.  1201. 

Resolution  for  independence  (1776),  120L 

Resolutions  of  1798, 1201. 

Resources  and  payments  of  the  National  government,  1202. 

Responses,  to  the  President's  call  for  troops  (1861),  1202;  to 
Washington's  Farewell  Address,  1203. 

Restraining  acte  by  the  British  Parliament  (1776),  120a 

Resumption  of  specie  payments  (1879),  1203;  preparing  for, 
1203. 

Retaliation  tmdL'InMurgmU,  conflict  between  the  (1796),  1203. 

Retaliatory  measures  against  the  Emancipation  Proclamation 
recommended  by  Jefl'erson  Davis  (1863),  889. 

Retaliatory  order  issued  by  the  Confederate  government  (1862), 
887. 

Reullatory  policy  in  fkvor  of  negro  soldiers  proclaimed,  891. 

Retreat  fh>m  Long  Island  by  the  Americans  (1776),  1203. 

Retrocession  of  Louisiana  to  France  by  Spain  (1802),  1204. 

Revenue  officers  extraordinary,  1204. 

Revenue  system,  action  of  Congress  upon  a  (1789),  1204. 

Revenue  to  the  (;rown  in  Virginia,  1204. 

Revere,  Paul,  biography  of,  1204;  gives  warning  of  danger  at 
Lexington.  786;  sent  to  New  York  from  Boston,  1020. 

Revocation,  of  British  "orders"  and  French  "decrees"  sought 
(1810),  1206;  of  the  orders  in  Council  (1812),  1204. 

Revolt,  in  the  city  of  Mexico  (1620),  1206  ;  of  New  Jersey 
troops  (1781),  1206;  of  the  Pennsylvania  line  (1781).  1206. 

Revolution,  in  Boston  (1688),  1206;  in  Maryland  (1689),  1207; 
organized  in  Washington  (1860-61).  1207. 

Reynolds,  John  Fulton,  biography  of,  1207;  killed  at  Gettys- 
burg (1863).  676. 

Reynolds,  Joseph  Jones,  active  in  western  Virginia,  1208;  bi- 
ography of,  1208. 

Rhea,  Captain  James,  at  Fort  Wayne,  623. 

Rheit,  Edmund,  a  disunionist,  1322. 

Rhctt,  Robert  Barnwell,  biography  of^  1208 ;  his  prophecy, 
1208;  opposes  Jefferson  Davis,  396. 

Rhode  Island,  an  independent  republic,  1208;  colony  of,  1206; 
First  General  Assembly  of  (1646),  1209;  history  of  the  state 
of,  1210;  independence  proclaimed  in  (1776),  1200;  Legisla- 
ture of,  repeals  its  personal  Liberty  Bill  (1861),  885;  loyal- 
ists of.  suppnaeed  (1776).  1210 ;  plantations  of,  (bunded 
(1638),  1210;  slaves  of,  in  the  army  (1778),  1210;  the  British 
take  possession  of  (1776),  121L 

Riall,  General,  British  commander,  at  battle  of  Chippewa 
(1813),  243;  at  Lundy's  Lane,  818:  attacks  Black  Rock, 
172. 

Ribault,  Jean,  biography  of,  1211;  massacre  of  followers  of, 
1211. 

Rico  introduced  into  the  Carollnas  (1695),  1211. 

Rich  Mountain,  battle  of  (1861),  1216. 

RichardNon,  Israel  B. .  biography  of,  121L 

Richmond  (Ky. ),  battle  u  (1862),  1212. 


Richmond  (Va),  burning  of  (1865),  1212;  first  skirmishes  be- 
fore (1862),  1212;  race  for,  by  Grant  and  Lee  (1864),  1212; 
surrender  of  (1865),  1214;  theatre  in,  burned  (1811),  1214; 
Washington's  statue  at,  1214. 

Ricketts,  James  Brewerton,  at  Cedar  Mountain,  216;  at  Mo- 
nocacy,  913;  at  South  Mountain,  1323;  battery  of,  at  Bull's 
Run.  174;  biography  of,  1215;  in  battle  at  Cedar  Creek,  214. 

Ridgefield,  skirmish  at  (see  Danbury,  deUruction  of)^  1216. 

Riedesel  (Baron),  Frederick  Adolph,  at  Ticonderoga  (1777), 
1397;  biography  of,  1216. 

Rifled  cannons  and  conical  balls,  first  suggestion  of,  1216. 

Riflemen  in  1776, 1216. 

Rights  of  Americans  to  independence  declared,  1216. 

Rights  qf  Man,  by  Thomas  Paine,  12ia 

Riffkts  of  the  British  Colonies  Asserted  and  Provedf  1217. 

Ringgold,  batUo  at,  1217. 

Ringgold,  Cadwalader,  biography  of,  1217. 

Riot,  in  Boston  (1768),  1217;  in  Philadelphia  (1779),  1217. 

Riots,  in  Boston  (1766),  1218;  in  New  York  (1765),  1218 ;  In 
New  York  (1862),  40a 

Ripley,  Eleazar  Wheelock,  biography  of,  121& 

Ripley,  George.  LL.D.,  biography  of,  1218 

Ripley,  R.  S.  (Confederate),  commands  on  the  South  Carolina 
coast,  112L 

Risingh,  John  Claudius,  Governor  of  New  Sweden,  captures 
Fort  Kaslmer,  993. 

Rittenhouse,  David,  LL.D.,  biography  of,  1219. 

Rival  colonies,  the  extent  and  population  of,  1219. 

Rives,  William  Cabell,  biography  of,  1219. 

Rivington,  James  (king's  printer),  biography  of,  1220 ;  de- 
struction of  printing-office  of  (1776),  1220. 

Roanoke  Island,  capture  of  (1862),  1220;  early  history  of, 
122a 

Boanoke,  the,  seized  near  Havana  (1864),  893. 

Roberte,  Bei^amln  Stone,  biography  of,  1221. 

Robertson,  James,  British  general,  biography  of,  1221. 

Robertson,  James,  "Father  of  Tennessee,"  biography  of,  122L 

Roberval  in  Canada,  1222. 

Robinett,  Fort,  battle  at,  328. 

Robinson,  Beverly,  biography  of.  1222. 

Robinson,  Edward,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  biography  of,  1228. 

Robinson,  John,  pastor  of  the  "Pilgrims,"  biography  0^  1228. 

Robinson,  John  Cleveland,  biography  of,  1223. 

Robinson,  Sir  Frederick  Phillipse,  biography  of,  1233. 

Rochambeau,  Jean  Baptiste  Donaiien  de  Vimeur  (Count),  bi- 
ography of,  122a 

Roche,  Marquis  de  la,  Lord  of  Roberval,  career  of,  in  America, 
1224. 

Rockingham  ministry,  the,  1224. 

Rocky  Mount,  skirmish  at  (1780),  1224 

Roderique  Uortales  k  Ca  (Beaumarchais),  commercial  house 
of,  113. 

Rodgers,  John,  United  States  Navy,  biography  of,  1224;  fights 
the  LitlU  Bell,  1134;  his  lung  cruise  (1813),  1226. 

Rodgers,  Rear-admiral  John,  biography  of,  1226. 

Rodman,  Thomas  J.,  inventor  of  the  Rodman  gun,  1226. 

Rodney,  Cassar,  and  De  Grasse,  combat  between,  1226;  biog- 
raphy of,  122& 

Rogers,  C.  R.  P.,  at  Port  Royal  Ferry  (1862),  112L 

Rogers,  Robert,  partisan  ranger,  biography  of,  122a 

Rogersville,  surprise  at  (1863),  122a 

Rolfe,  Thomas,  son  of  Pocahontas,  In  Virginia,  1113. 

Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  Uuited  Stales,  1227. 

Roman  Catholics  and  Quakers  banished  f^om  Massachusetts, 
4ia 

Romans,  Bernard,  biography  of,  1227. 

Romney,  skirmish  at  (1861),  1227 ;  Wallace's  dash  on,  1470. 

Rosalie,  Fort,  94a 

Rosecrans,  William  Starke,  biography  of,  1227;  succeeds  Buell 
in  command  of  the  army  in  Kentucky  (1862),  889. 

Ross,  George,  biography  of,  1228. 

Ross.  John,  a  Cherokee  chieC  biography  of,  1228;  flies  to  the 
North,  234;  patriotism  of  wife  of,  234. 

Ross,  Robert,  British  general,  biography  of,  1228  ;  boast  of, 
13a 

Ross,  Sir  John,  arctic  explorer,  biography  of;  122a 

Rotary  printing-press,  first,  made  by  a  German  mechanic, 
1144. 

Rousseau.  Lovell  Harrison,  biography  of,  1228;  exploits  oL  in 
Georgia  (1864),  892. 

Rowan,  Stephen  C,  United  States  Navy,  at  the  capture  of 
Roanoke  Island,  1220;  biography  of,  1229. 

Rowlesburg  (Va),  Confederates  defoated  at  (1863),  890. 

Royal  authority,  end  of,  in  South  Carolina  (1776)  (see  Camp- 
bell, Lord  WiUiam).  1229. 

Royal  Colonial  Commission,  first  (1684),  1229;  second  (1664), 

Royal  governor,  first  petition  for  the  recall  of  a  (1768),  123a 

Royal  Greens,  Johnson's,  1230. 

Royal  Jurisdiction  in  Virainia,  1230. 

Royal  orders  to  employ  Indians  (1775i,  1230. 

Royal  prerogative,  the,  and  New  York,  1230. 

Royal  rule,  end  of,  in  North  Carolina  (see  Martin,  Oovemor 

Jonah,  flight  of),  1231;,  in  Virginia,  123L 
Royal  troops  in  Virginia,  first  (see  BerkeUyj  Sir  WittiaM)^ 

1231. 
Royalist  colonies,  1231. 
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RofllD,  Edmund,  of  Virginia,  fires  the  fini  shot  against  Fort 
Sumter  (IHGl),  6*21. 

Rager,  TbotnaA  U.,  biof^Aphy  of,  1031. 

Ruggles,  Timothy,  loyalist,  biography  of^  123L 

Rule  oflTSfl,  Iho,  l!£ri. 

Ruling  clam,  the,  in  the  South,  1330. 

Rumford,  BeiOamin  Thompson  (Count),  biography  of,  1233b 

Rumsey,  James,  inventor  of  a  steamboat,  I'JSH. 

Rnmsey  Society,  the,  IML 

Running  the  gantlet,  1233. 

Rush,  Bei^amin,  biogfapby  of,  1034. 

Rush,  Richard,  biography  of,  1234. 

Rufwell,  Bepjamin,  Journalist,  biography  of,  1331 

Russell,  David  Allen,  biography  of,  1234. 

Russell,  Jonathan*  LLD.,  biography  of,  1234. 

Russell,  William,  biography  of,  1294. 

Russia  oflere  her  mediation  (1813),  1033. 

Russian  troops  for  America  solicited  by  Great  Britain  (1776), 
1236. 

Rust,  Samuel,  inventor  of  a  printing  press  (the  "Washing- 
ton '),  1144. 

Rutherford,  Griffith,  biography  of,  103S. 

Rutledge,  Edward,  biography  of,  1236. 

Rutledgc,  John,  biography  of.  1236i 

Ryswick,  peace  of  (16V7),  123& 


S^Bim  Gross- ROAM,  battle  at  (1864).  103& 

Sabine,  Lorenio,  estimates  the  number  of  loyalists  enrolled^ 
36. 

Sackett's  Harbor,  first  attack  upon  (1812),  1236;  second  at- 
tack upon  (1H13),  1237. 

Saco  Bay,  settlement  at  (1630),  1238. 

Sacramento  (Mexico),  battle  of  tho  (1847),  1238. 

Sacs  (or  Sauks)  and  Foxes,  history  of  the,  123& 

Sag  Harbor,  expedition  to  (1777),  1238. 

Sabaptins,  history  of  the,  1239. 

St.  Augustine  (Fa.),  American  primnors  at  (1780),  1039;  attack 
upon,  by  South  Carolinians,  l'£\»\  history  of,  1239;  Hugue- 
nots murdered  at,  1239  ;  Oglcihon^c's  expedition  against 
(1740),  1239;  sacked  and  plundered,  1240. 

St.  Clair,  Arthur,  biography  of,  1240;  In  command  at  Tioon- 
deroga,  1397;  his  campaign  and  defeat  (1791),  1240. 

St.  Euslalius,  capture  of,  by  tho  Knglish  (1781),  124L 

St  Francis  Indians,  expedition  against,  124L 

St.  John,  siege  of  (1776),  1241. 

St.  John's  Parish  (Ga),  patriotic  action  In  (1776),  1241 

St.  Joseph,  Fort,  captured  (17(W),  1242. 

St.  Lawrence,  first  warlike  movement  on  the  (1812),  1242. 

SL  Leger,  Barry,  career  of,  iu  America. 

St.  Mary  (Ga)  destroyed  (1H«2),  WH9. 

St.  Mary's,  founded  as  the  capital  of  Maryland,  194. 

St.  Michael,  defence  of  (IH14I,  1242. 

St.  Philip,  Fort,  attack  upon  (1816),  1243. 

St  Regis,  skirmish  at,  1243. 

St.  Sacrament  I^ke  (or  I^ke  George),  1243. 

St.  Simon,  Claude  Anne  (Marquis  dei.  biography  of,  1243. 

Salaberry.  Charles  Michel  d'lramberry.  Seigneur  of  Chambly, 
biography  of,  1243. 

Salaries  of  government  officers,  1044. 

Salem  (Mass.),  Assembly  at  (1774).  1244;  British  troops  con- 
fh)nted  near,  1244;  history  of,  1244. 

Salt  Lake  city,  history  of,  1245. 

^*alt  Springs  of  OnomlaKa  (N.  Y.),  discovery  of,  1246. 

Salt-works,  first  established  in  America,  486  :  in  Florida  de- 
stroyed (1804),  891  ;  near  Wilmiugton  (N.  C.)  destroyed 
(1864).  891. 

Saltonstall,  Sir  Richard,  biogniphy  of,  1246. 

Samoset  at  New  Plymouth,  1246. 

Sanders,  General  W.  P.,  at  Knoxvllle,  76L 

Sanders's  Creek  (8.  C),  battle  al  (17H0),  1246. 

Sands.  Benjamin  F..  biogntphy  of,  1246. 

Sands,  Joshua  K..  biography  of,  1246. 

Sands,  Samuel,  and  ''The  Star  Ritaiiglcd  Banner.^'  1338. 

Sandusky,  capture  of  (1763),  1246;  expedition  against  (1780), 
124«. 

Sandwich  Islands,  annexation  of  the,  to  the  United  Statea, 
proposed.  1247. 

Sandy  Creek,  battle  at  (1813),  1247. 

Sandys,  Edwin,  biography  of.  1248. 

Sandys,  George,  l)iography  of.  124S. 

San  Francisco,  first  vigilance  committee  In,  193. 

Santa  Afla,  Antonio  Lopez  de,  iiiogniphy  of,  1248;  efforts  of, 
to  regain  power,  1249;  perfidy  of,  1249. 

Santa  Ko»a  Island,  battle  on  (1»01),  1249. 

Saniee  Canal,  the.  1249. 

Santee,  High  Hills  of,  Greene  retires  to,  462. 

Santo  Domingo,  and  Guadoloupo,  siirrmg  events  In  (1793), 
1250;  and  the  United  Slates  ilHl7.  iHOy),  1260;  final  subju- 
gation of  the  natives  of,  12.V);  history-  of  the  island  of,  1249. 

Saratoga,  attack  upon,  by  Kreuch  and  Indians  (1745),  125L 

Sargent,  Winlhrop.  biography  of.  I2.')l. 

Sassacus,  a  Pequod  Bjichcm,  driven  from  his  country,  387. 

Sassaraon,  John,  betrays  Philip,  744. 

Saunders,  Admiral,  at  Quebec  (1759),  387. 

Savage  s  Station,  batUe  at  j[1862),  1261. 


Savannah,  capture  of  (1778),  1261;  eTacnation  of  (1782).  1052, 
main  ship-channel  at,  opened  (1866),  dUS;  siege  of  (1779i, 
1262. 

Sarannah^  the  privateer,  history  of,  1262. 

Savings-banks,  1263. 

Saxton,  Rufus,  biography  of,  1263. 

Say  brook  (C<»nn. ),  atuck  upon  (1814),  1269L 

Saybrook  Platform,  1263. 

Say -Brook,  Fort,  126a 

."^ayle.  Sir  William,  a  founder  of  South  Carolina,  1322. 

Scale  of  prices  for  army  supplies,  1253. 

Scamroel,  Alexander,  biography  of,  1263. 

Schenck,  James  F.,  biography  oty  1253. 

Schenck,  Robert  Cumming.  at  Croes  Keys,  349;  biography  oC 
1254;  commands  troops  at  Vienna  (Va.),  1466;  in  battle  of 
McDowell,  826. 

Schenectady,  destruction  of,  1264. 

Schofleld,  John  McAllister,  at  battle  of  Franklin,  531 ;  at  Be- 
saca  (Ga.),  1300:  biography  ot  1264;  in  batde  at  NasbvUJe, 
945. 

School  district  libiariea,  1264. 

School  of  fine  arts,  first,  projected  in  America.  1284. 

Schoolcraft,  Henry  Rowe,  LL.D.,  biography  of,  1266. 

Schurx,  Carl,  biography  of,  1226;  in  battle  at  ChanceUonrille, 
22L 

Schute,  Sven,  military  commander  in  New  Sweden.  993. 

Schuyler,  Colonel  Peter,  and  Indians  in  England.  1267;  biog- 
raphy of,  125H;  Mayor  of  Albany,  influence  of,  1258l 

Schuyler,  General  Philip,  and  a  council  of  officers  (1777),  1256; 
and  Gates,  1256;  attempted  abduction  of  (1781).  1256;  biog- 
raphy of,  1258;  father  of  the  canal  system  of  the  United 
States,  201 ;  harasses  Burgoyne,  179;  his  address  to  the  Ca- 
nadians (1776),  1269;  in  command  of  the  Northern  Depart- 
ment, 199;  leads  an  expedition  to  Canada.  199;  on  a  constit- 
uent convention,  307;  on  the  Gswego  Rtver  (1766),  1258;  re- 
linquishes the  active  command  to  Montgomery,  199;  sends 
troops  to  Washington,  1267;  trial  of;  1268u 

Science  In  America  and  Asia.  1259. 

Scioto  Company,  history  of  the,  1269. 

Sclopis,  Paul  Frederick  de  Salerno,  126a 

Scotch  emigration  to  East  Jersey,  126a 

Scotch  settlers  in  Georgia,  126L 
I  Scotch  spy,  a,  in  Marlon's  camp  (1782),  126L 

Scotch-Irish,  des(^ription  of  the,  126a 
I  S<  ott,  Charles,  biography  of.  1261. 
,  S<'ott,  John  Morin,  biography  of,  126L 

Scott,  T.  Parkins,  proposes  to  shield  the  rioters  in  Baltimore 
(1861),  850. 

Scou,  WInfleld,  at  baUle  of  Queenstown  (1812),  1175;  biogra- 
phy of,  1261;  boldness  and  humanity  of,  1262;  commands 
Americans  at  Cliippewa,  817;  his  phm  for  peace  (1861),  1262: 
in  battle  at  Lundy*s  Lane.  817;  in  the  city  of  Mexico  a  con- 
queror, 893;  in  war  with  Mexico,  322;  plan  of,  for  the  seiz- 
ure of  Baltimore,  94;  proclamation  of,  in  Mexico,  1169;  with 
Chauhcey  in  the  attack  on  York,  18a 

Screw  making  In  America,  1263. 

Sculpture  in  the  United  States,  73. 

iS«;a  Adventurer,  WTOik  of  the,  1263. 

Seabury,  Samuel,  bishop,  biography  of,  1263. 

Sea-guard,  a  British,  1263. 

Seal,  of  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,  the,  1263 ;  of  the  President 
of  the  Continental  Congress,  1264;  of  Virginia,  1264;  the 
great,  of  the  United  SUles,  1264. 

Sears,  Isaac,  and  Connecticut  Light-horse,  1263;  biography  oC 
1265. 

Seat  of  the  National  government,  1266. 
,  Seceders'  convention,  at  Baltimore,  1266;  at  Richmond,  1265. 
I  Secession  camp  at  St  Ix>uis,  71. 
•  Secession  flag  destroyed  at  Baltimore,  93. 

Secession,  in  tho  Charleston  convention  (1860),  381;  in  New 
England.  12rt5;  of  states,  right  of.  asserted,  1266;  of  the  city 
of  New  York  proposed  (1861),  12661 

Secessionists  seize  steamers  on  Lake  Erie  (1864),  882. 

Secession villo,  battle  of  (1863),  226. 

Seeker,  Dr.,  proposes  an  episcopacy  fbr  America,  446i. 

Second  War  for  Independence,  the,  1266. 

Secord,  Laura,  patriotism  of,  114. 

Secret  committee  of  correspondence,  1266. 

Secret  history  of  the  first  Continental  (ingress,  1266^ 

Sectarian  influence  (1775),  1267. 

Sedgwick,  John,  at  Gettysburg,  676;  biography  ot,  1207;  death 
of,  1331;  in  battlaon  Malvern  Hills,  839;  near  Fredericks- 
burg, 221. 

Sedgwick,  Robert,  biography  of,  126a 

Sedgwick,  Theodore,  LI*D.,  biography  of,  1268. 

Seditious  meeting  in  Baltimore  (1861),  98. 

Seminole  War,  the  first.  1268;  the  second,  1209. 

Seminoles,  history  of  the,  1270. 

Semmes.  Raphael,  biography  of,  1270. 

Senate  (U.  S. ),  open  scHsion  of  the,  127L 

Senecas,  history  of  tho,  1271. 

Separation  of  Delaware  and  Pennsylvania,  1271. 

Serapu  and  Bonhomme  Biehard^  battle  between  the  (1779), 
141. 

Servile  insurrection,  in  South  Carolina,  1271 ;  threatened,  127L 

Seton,  Eliza  Ann,  founder  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  in  the 
United  States,  biography  of;  1272. 
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Settlement,  first,  in  Kentucky  (1767),  1272;  In  Tennessee  (1768), 
1272. 

Settlements,  in  the  original  thirteen  United  States,  1272;  on 
Indian  lands  forbidden,  1274. 

Seven  Pines,  or  Fair  Oaks,  battle  at  (1862),  1274. 

Sevier,  John  (Xavier),  biography  of.  1276. 

Sewall,  Jonathan,  LL.D.,  Adams,  and  Buggies,  1276;  biogra- 
phy of,  1^6. 

Sewall,  Samuel,  biography  of,  1275. 

Seward,  Secretary  William  Henry,  LUD.,  attempted  murder 
of,  1275-  biography  of,  1276;  circular  letter  of  (1863),  1276; 
inslnictions  of,  to  Minister  Adams  (1861),  1276. 

Sewell's  Point,  attack  upon  (1862),  886;  events  at  (1861), 
1277. 

Sewing-machines,  history  of,  1277;  inventor  of,  6S0. 

Seymour,  Governor,  opposes  the  draft  in  New  York  (1863),  891. 

Seymour,  Tmman,  biography  of,  1277;  covers  the  retreat 
,  after  the  second  battle  of  Bull's  Bun,  175 ;  in  battle  at  Olus- 
/      tee,  1028. 

Shackleford,  James,  in  East  Tennessee,  139, 420;  Morgan  sur- 
renders to,  in  Ohio,  923. 

Shaftesbury,  Earl  of,  biography  of,  1277. 

Shaler,  Alexander,  biography  of,  1277. 

ShattQck,  Samuel,  and  Endicott,  767. 

Shaw,  H.  M.,  commands  at  Boanoke  Island  (1862),  122L 

Shaw,  R  Q.,  leads  colored  troops  against  Fort  Wagner  and 
perishes,  226. 

Shawmut  (the  peninsula  on  which  Boston  stands),  1278. 

Shawnoese,  or  Sbawnces,  history  of  the,  127& 

Shawomet  (R  L),  Gorton^s settlement,  stirring  events  at,  1278. 

Shays,  DanieL  biography  of,  1279;  bis  rebellion  (1786),  history 
of,  1279. 

Sheaffe,  Sir  Boger  Hale,  biography  of;  1279. 

Sheep,  exportation  of,  from  England  prohibited,  427. 

Sbelburne  (Lord)  and  the  Americans,  1279. 

Shelby,  Evan,  biography  of,  1280, 

Shelby,  Isaac,  biography  of,  1281 ;  in  the  battle  of  the  Thames, 
1390. 

Shell  Mound  (Tenn.),  battle  at  (1863),  891. 

Shepley,  George  Foster,  biography  of,  1280. 

Sheridan,  Philip  Henry,  at  Chickamauga,  241;  at  Five  Forks, 
490;  at  the  surrender  of  Lee,  1086;  biography  of,  1281;  in 
battle  at  Cool  Arbor,  326;  in  battle  of  Perryville,  1064;  his 
raid  in  1864, 1281;  his  raid  in  1866, 1281;  his  retaliation  in 
the  Shenandoah  valley  (1864),  893. 

Sherman,  John,  biography  of,  1282. 

Sherman,  Boger,  biography  of,  1282. 

Sherman,  Thomas  W.,  biography  of,  1282. 

Sherman,  William  Tecumseh,  LL.D.,  advance  of,  on  Corinth, 
828;  at  battle  of  Shiloh,  1284;  at  Besaca,  1200;  at  Vicksburg, 
464;  biography  of,  1282;  his  campaign  in  Georgia,  1283;  his 
'  march  to  the  sea  (1864)  (see  Atlanta  to  the  Sea),  12H8 ;  on  M is- 
sionaries'  Bidge,  897;  raid  of;  in  Mississippi  (1863),  1283; 
visi t  of,  to  General  G  rant  (1866),  1284. 

Shields,  James,  biography  or,  1284. 

Shiloh,  battle  at  (1862),  1284. 

Ship,  the  first,  built  on  Manhattan  Island  (1614),  841. 

Ship-building,  and  commerce  in  New  England,  1285;  in  the 
United  States,  1286. 

Shippen,  Captain,  at  battle  of  Princeton  (1777),  1144. 

Shippon,  William,  M.D.,  biography  of,  1286. 

Shirley,  William,  biography  of,  1286;  interview  of,  with  Dr. 
Franklin,  630;  proposition  of,  concerning  the  Acadians,  3. 

Short,  William  (diplomatist),  1286. 

Shoshones,  or  Snakes,  history  of  the,  1286. 

Shubrick,  William  Branford,  atCraney  Island  (1813),  843;  biog- 
raphy of,  1286; 

Siamese  Twins,  biography  of  the,  1286. 

Sibley,  Henry  H^  biography  of,  1286. 

Sickles,  Daniel  Ephraim,  at  Chancellorsville,  221;  biography 
of,  1287;  in  balUe  at  Malvern  Bills,  839;  loses  a  leg  at  Get- 
tysburg, 676. 

SielTerth,  A.,  organizes  first  Moravian  Church  in  America,  920. 

Siege  of  Boston  (1776-76),  1287 ;  distress  of  the  inhabitants 
during  the,  1287. 

Siege  of  Charleston  (1780),  1288. 

Siego  of  Fort  Erie  (1814),  1288. 

Sigel,  Franz,  biography  of.  1289. 

Signals,  history  of,  in  the  united  States  service,  1290. 

Signers,  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  1291 ;  of  the  Na- 
tional Constitution,  1291. 

Silk  culture  and  manufoctures,  1291. 

Siilery,  battle  near  (1769),  1294. 

Siiiiman,  Beiviamtn,  LL.D.,  biography  of,  1294. 

Silliman,  Benjamin,  Jr..  M.D.,  biography  of,  1295. 

Silver  dollar,  history  of  the,  1296. 

Simcoe,  John  Graves,  biography  of,  1296. 

Simmons,  Franklin,  biography  of,  1296. 

Simpson,  James  H.,  biography  of,  1296. 

Sinking-ftind,  the  first  National.  129& 

Sioux  Indians  (see  Dakotat.  or  Sioux)  in  Minnesota,  fight  with 
(1862),  88a 

Sitka  (Alaska),  16. 

Sitting  Bull,  war  with  the  Sioux  under  (1876),  1296. 

Six  Nations,  depredations  of  the,  1297 ;  in  colonial  convention 
at  Albany  (1764),  17;  name  of  the,  1297;  treaties  with  the, 
1297. 


Sixteenth  Amendment  of  the  National  O)nstitiition  proposed, 
1297. 

Skene,  Philip,  biography  of,  1297. 

Skenesborough  and  St.  John,  capture  of  (1776),  1297. 

Skinner,  Cortlandt,  loyalist,  notice  of,  1297. 

Skinner,  John  S.,  and  *'Tbo  Star-spangled  Banner,"  133a 

Skinners,  account  of  the,  1298. 

Skraelings,  account  of  the.  1298. 

Slate -roof  House,  Penns  city  residence  in  Philadelphia, 
1072. 

Slater,  Samuel,  cotton-manufacturer,  biography  of;  129a 

Slave-chain  in  Maryland,  the  last,  1298. 

Slaveholders,  notice  of  the.  1232. 

Slave-laws,  first,  in  Maryland  (1663),  1209;  first.  In  Virginia 
(1662),  1299;  in  Maryland  (1681),  1299;  In  Virginia  (1682), 
1299. 

Slavery,  abolition  of,  in  Connecticut  (1784).  1300;  in  New  Jer- 
sey (1804),  1299:  in  New  York  (1799),  1299;  forced  upon  Vir- 
ginia (1770),  12t»  I  (African)  in  America,  1300  ;  introduced 
into  Georgia  (1762),  1300;  of  white  people  decreed  in  Massa- 
chusette  (1658),  1300;  recognized  by  law  in  several  states, 
1301. 

Slaves,  duty  on,  proposed  (1789),  1301;  first  commerce  in,  in 
America,  1801 ;  in  England,  1301;  in  New  Netherland,  1301; 
in  the  Confederate  army,  1301. 

Slave-trade,  abolition  of  the,  1302;  (AfHcan)  in  America,  his- 
tory of  the,  1302  ;  in  Massachusetts,  1303  ;  in  the  United 
States  abolished  (1808),  1303;  made  piracy  (1820),  1303;  re- 
opened, 1303;  revival  of  the,  in  South  Carolina,  1304;  the, 
opposed  in  Virginia,  1304;  the,  1802;  treaty  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  the,  1304^ 

Slemmer,  Adam  J.,  biography  of,  1304;  in  command  at  Fort 
Pickens,  616. 

Slideil,  John,  biography  of,  1804. 

Slocum,  Colonel,  of  Bhode  Island,  killed  in  battle  of  Bull's 
Bun,  174. 

Slocum,  Henry  Wadsworth.  at  Chancellorsville.  221;  at  Get- 
tysburg, 675:  at  Malvern  Hills,  839;  biography  of,  1304;  in 
battle  at  Bull's  Bun.  174. 

Small-pox,  inoculation  for,  1305. 

Smallwood,  William,  biography  of,  1305;  In  battle  at  Sanders's 
Creek  (1780),  1246. 

Smibert  (or  Smybert),  portrait-painter,  biography  of,  1305. 

Smith,  Andrew  Jackson,  assists  in  driving  Price  fVom  Mis- 
souri, 902;  at  the  siege  of  Vicksburg,  1454;  biography  of; 
1306;  in  battle  of  Nashville,  946;  in  Bed  Biver  expedition, 
1188. 

Smith,  Charles  Foi^son,  biography  of,  1306. 

Smith,  Charles  H.,  biography  of.  1306. 

Smith,  Edmund  Kirby,  biography  of,  1306. 

Smith,  Francis,  British  ofllcer  at  Concord  (1775),  biography  of, 
1306. 

Smith,  Gustavus  Woodson  (Confederate  oflBcer),  biography  of, 

isoa 

Smith,  James,  biography  of,  130a 

Smith,  John,  biography  of,  1306. 

Smith,  John  Cotton,  LL.D.,  biography  of;  130a 

Smith,  John  E.,  biography  of,  1308. 

Smith,  Joseph,  founder  of  the  Mormon  Church,  biography  o^ 

1809. 
Smith,  Joseph,  United  States  Navy,  biography  of,  1309. 
Smith,  Junius,  LL.D.,  biography  of,  1309. 
Smith,  Melancthon,  biography  of,  1309. 
Smith,  Perslfer  F.,  biography  of,  1309. 
Smith,  Samuel,  biography  of,  1310. 
Smith,  William,  Chief-Justice  of  Canada,  biography  of,  1310. 
Smith,  William,  D.D.,  biography  of,  1310. 
Smith,  William  Farrar,  biography  of,  1310. 
Smith's  petition  for  Pocahontas,  181L 
Smithson,  James  liewis  Macie,  F.R&,  biography  of,  1811 ;  gift 

of,  to  the  United  States,  13n. 
Smyth  and  Porter,  Generals,  quarrel  between,  1311. 
Smyth,  General,  lampooned,  1311. 
Snicker's  Gap  (Vs.),  skirmish  at  (1862),  889. 
Snorre,  first  child  bom  of  European  parenta  in  America,  lOia 
Social  and  political  troubles  in  the  South,  1811. 
"  Social  Band  "  in  Kansas,  733. 

Social  condition  of  Holland  in  the  seventeenth  century,  1812. 
Societies  and  institutions,  religious  and  benevolent,  in  the 

United  States,  1312. 
Societies,  for  the  promotion  of  the  fine  arts,  1818  ;  literary 

and  scientific,  1314. 
Society,  for  Constitutional  Information  (1775),  1314;  in  Bhod» 

Island  (1660),  1314. 
Society  Library  of  New  York.  1314. 
Sodus  Bay.  destruction  at,  844. 
Soldiers'  bounty  lands  (1763),  1314. 
''  Solid  South,"  the,  how  constituted,  1814.. 
Soraers  Isles  (Bermudas),  1315. 
Somerset  slave  case  in  England,  1801. 
Song  of  the  Guillotine,  1316. 
Sonoma  Pass  captured  by  Fr6mont,  640. 
Sons  of  Liberty,  history  of  the,  1316. 
*'  Sons  of  the  South  "  in  Kansas,  733. 
Sortie  at  Fort  Erie  (1814).  1316. 
Sothel,  Soth,  Governor  of  North  Garcdina,  1012. 
Soul^,  Pierre,  biography  of,  1816. 
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Souiouqtto,  FauMin,  Emperor  ofHajti,  biography  of,  ISIA. 

Soalh  Carolina,  appenls  for  help  aKa.nal  invaders,  963;  oom- 
missionerB  of.  in  Wash.ngton,  131H;  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence of  <1M60k  ISIV;  dolcfpitoa  of,  tn  Cungrwa  (1774).  aes- 
fllon  of  the.  31 ;  flac  and  medal  of  (1H61),  131tf ;  flag  of,  in  the 
Revolution,  1319;  biatory  of  the  atate  of,  131H;  occtipHiiun 
of,  by  the  British,  1319  ;  ordinance  of  aece««ikon  of.  13iU  ; 
preparing  for  0<>ce88ion,  13*il;  proc-Uimed  a  "  sovereign  na- 
tion "  (inai),  HH5;  aecetwion  oonvenlion.  13*il;  atate  guvem- 
meot  formed  m  1776.  13*2*2;  the  colony  of,  h;alory  of,  132-i. 

South  Mills,  battle  of  (1862),  1321. 

South  Mountain,  battle  on  (1H62).  1323. 

Soath  8<>a  surveying  and  exploring  ospedition  (1(S8),  1394. 

Soothern  army,  the  (17H0).  13*24. 

Southern  governors  meet  at  Augusta,  Ga.  (1H64).  MO. 

Southern  Tndopendence  Associution  (Rngliish),  13*24. 

Southern  members  of  Congress,  withdrawal  of  (1461),  88& 

Southern  RiglKs  Association,  objocu  of  the,  396. 

Southwest  Pass,  naval  engugoment  at.  I3*2fi. 

Soulhwiok,  Daniel  and  Provided  (Quakers),  ordered  to  be  sold 
into  slavery,  1301. 

Soothwick,  lAwrence  and  Cassandra  (Quakers),  banished  fh>m 
Massachusetts,  1300. 

Sovereignty  of  the  Confederacy  (1861),  I312&. 

Spain,  fears  America,  13*26;  botttile  to  the  I'nited  Sutes,  1325; 
reUtioos  with,  and  her  colon les,  13*26;  secretly  given  aid  to 
the  Anieriraof!,  13*26;  treaty  with  (179ft),  13*26. 

Spalding.  Solomon,  author  of  the  Book  o/Jformon,  1396;  biog- 
raphy of,  13*26. 

Spangeuberg,  Augustus  Gottlieb,  Ph.D.  (bishop),  biography  of, 
13'2d 

Spaniards,  the.  in  Texas,  13M 

Spanish  American  governments,  rMrognition  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  the,  by  the  United  Sutes  (18*2*2),  13*27. 

Spanish  attack  on  (Georgia  (174*2),  13*27. 

Spanish  Hoard  of  Tnulc  (1507),  13-27. 

Spanish  coins,  suppression  of,  in  the  United  States,  1327. 

Spanish  conquests  in  West  Florida  (1779).  1327. 

Spanish  expedition  against  Louisiana,  1327. 

Spanish  intrigues,  13*28. 

Spanish  mediation  rejected,  1.328. 

Span.sh  minister,  trouble  with  (1806),  1328. 

Spanish  territory  in  the  United  Statt^,  13'2H. 

Spanish  West  India  settlements,  war  upon  the,  by  Great  Brit- 
am  (1739),  13*28. 

Sparks,  Jared.  LUD.  (historian),  biography  of,  1339. 

Speir's  raid  (1863),  1329. 

Special  licenses  to  trade  (Napoleon's  perfidy),  1329. 

Special  sesMious  of  Congress,  13*29. 

Specie  circular  (1836).  13*29. 

Specie  payments,  resumption  of,  in  1R16,  1330;  in  1879  (see 
Bentrnption  of  Specie  l*aymmtt),  VXiO. 

Spencer,  Joseph,  and  Arnold  sent  to  Rhode  Island  (1776),  990; 
biography  of,  13:10. 

Spies  executed  at  Franklin  (Tenn.),  1330. 

Spinola,  General.  In  North  Carolina,  lUlO. 

Spirit  of  New  England  soldiurs  (1745),  1330. 

S^K)llalions,  claims  for  (1H17),  1330. 

Siwttswood,  Sir  Alexander,  biography  of,  1331;  comniaDdB  in 
the  S|Mnish  West  Indues,  13*28. 

SpottaylvHniR  Court  hou.^io,  battle  of  (1864),  133L 

Spnnglield  (N.  J.),  bnlile  at  (1780).  1332. 

Spurious  letters  of  Washington.  13:i*2. 

Squanto.  at  New  Plymouth,  111*2;  escape  of,  fh>m  Spain,  and 
return  to  Now  England,  1110;  with  Wiuslow  meets  Massa- 
Boit,  860. 

Squier,  Ephrnim  George,  biography  of.  1332. 

Sladacona,  ancient  site  of  Qiielx'c.  1333. 

Stamp-Act  Congress,  the  (1765).  13;t3. 

sump  Act,  in  Massachusetts  (1759).  1333;  local  opposition  to 
the,  1333;  op|>OHition  to,  in  America,  1333;  repealed  (1776), 
13;i4;  the,  history  of  the,  1334. 

Stampdistribulors,  VAVi. 

Stamp  duty  projioscd  by  Shirley  (1766).  1336. 

Standing  army  in  America,  13;i6;  organization  of,  1335. 

Slandish,  Miles,  and  Priscilla  MuIIiiks,  8:)6;  at  the  interview 
with  MassaMiil,  8ri();  biography  of,  1335. 

Stanley,  David  S.,  biography  of,  1335. 

Stanley,  Henry  M.,  African  explorer,  biography  of,  133u. 

Stannard's  brigade  at  Gettysburg,  577. 

Stanton,  Edwin  McMosters,  biogniphy  of,  1336. 

Stanwix,  Fort,  treaty  at  (176H),  133!*.. 

Slanwix,  John,  a  British  general,  biography  of,  1336;  sent  to 
defend  the  Western  frontiers  (1767),  651. 

Star  ufthf  We*t  ttretl  ii|wn,  1337. 

••Star  K|>angled  Banner,"  song  of  the,  1338. 

Stark.  John,  biography  of,  i;WM. 

Starving  lime  (Hoe  Janvjitown),  13,39. 

Suirvmg  Union  prinoncrs  in  Richmond  (1863),  891. 

.Stale  aclion  on  Jjivs  Ircalv.  1339. 

Slate  Church,  in  siuiih  Carolina  (1704),  1340;  in  VIrg  nia,  1340. 

Slate  con.stitulion^.  adoption  of,  1340. 

Slate  debts  in  1870.  i:ui. 

Stale  Department  (1775)  (sec  Secret  Committee  of  Correspond- 
eiu:e),  1341. 

State  govemmcnla  cst'iblished.  1341. 

Slate  legislatures,  suproine  |K)wer  of,  134L 


SUte  rights,  134L 

Stale  rights  party,  1341. 

State  S(»vereignty,  a  blow  at,  MOl 

State  support  of  churches,  1341. 

State  supremacy,  doctrine  ot  oppoeed  by  Washington  and 

Madison.  1342;  in  legal  forma,  1342;  or  eoveretgnty  consid- 

erod,  134X 
SUten  Island,  SoIliTan's  expedition  to  (1777),  1342. 
States,  alleged  or. gin  of  the  names  of;  1343;  the,  When  and  by 

whom  settled,  1*274. 
sutes  General  of  Holland.  1343. 
SUtue  of  King  Geoige  III.  in  New  York,  1343;  of  William 

Pitt,  1343. 
SUtuoe  and  monomenu  to  the  memory  of  Washington.  1343. 
Sutus,  of  the  Insurgents,  1344  ;  of  the  Navy  of  the  United 

sutes  at  the  close  of  the  War  of  1812, 1344. 
Steam  navigation  in  the  United  Sutes,  1344. 
Steamboat  navigation  on  the  Hudson  River  in  1813, 1345. 
Sieamships  on  the  Southern  coasts  stopped  running  (1861),  88S. 
Steedman,  Charles,  biography  of,  1346. 
Steedman.  James  Barrett,  biography  of,  1346^ 
Steele,  Frederic,  biography  of,  1346k 
Steele.  John,  biogrsfihy  of,  1346. 
Steiiiwehr.  Adolph  Wilhelm  Friedrich  (Baron  Ton),  biography 

of.  1346;  in  battle  at  Chancellorsville,  221. 
Stephen,  Adam,  biography  oC;  1346;  in  battle  of  Germantown, 

673. 
Stephens.  Alexander  Hamilton,  Vice-President  of  the  Soothern 

Confederacy,  biography  of,  1346;  one  of  a  commission  to 

arrange  for  the  admission  of  Virginia  to  the  Confederacy 

(1861),  60;  urges  the  seixure  of  the  National  capital,  103G. 
Stephens,  John  Uoyd,  traveller  and  antiquary,  biography  of, 

1347. 
Sterett.  Colonel,  defends  Baltimore,  1013. 
Steuben  (Bamn).  Frederick  William  Augastos,  biography  of. 

1347;  In  Virginia,  1348;  inspector  general,  313. 
Stevens,  Ebenezor,  biography  of.  1348. 
Stevens.  Edward,  at  battle  of  Guilford  (1781),  600;  biography 

of,  1349. 
Stevens,  Isaac  Ingalls,  biography  of,  1349;  in  battle  at  Port 

Royal  Ferry,  11*21;  killed,  223. 
Stevens,  John,  inventor,  biography  of,  1349. 
Stevens,  Robert  Livingston,  biography  ot;  2349;  his  fioaling 

battery,  496l 
Stevens,  Thaddeus.  biography  of,  1349. 
Stevens,  Thomas  Holdup,  biography  of.  1350l 
Stevens,  Thomas  Holdup,  Jr..  biography  of,  1360. 
Stevenson,  Thomas  G.,  biography  of,  1350. 
Stewart,  Anthony,  and  the  destruction  of  a  war-ship  at  An- 

naimlis  (1774),  49. 
Stewart,  Charles,  United  States  Navy,  biography  of;  1350 ; 

honors  to,  310. 
Stiles,  Exra,  D.D.,  LLD.,  biography  of,  136a 
Stirling  (Lord)  (see  AUxander,  WiUiam),  2a 
Stirling.  Sir  Thomas,  biography  of,  136L 
Stockbridgo  Indians.  1351. 
Stockton,  Richard,  biography  of,  1361. 
Stockton,  Robert  Field,  biography  of,  135L 
Stone,  Thomas,  biography  of,  849. 
Stone,  William,  Governor  of  Maryland,  1262. 
Stone  fleet,  the.  at  the  entrance  of  Charleston  Hailiar,  136L 
Sloneraan,  George,  biography  of,  1362,  raid  m  1864,  1352;  in 

1865,  1352. 
*'  Stonewall  "  Jackson,  how  named,  1353. 
Stonington,  bombardment  of  (1814),  1353. 
Stono  Ferry,  battle  at  (1779),  1363;  skirmish  at  a782),  13S3L 
Stony  Creek  (Canada),  battle  at,  1354. 
Stony  Point,  capture  of  (1779),  1354. 
Story,  Joseph,  biography  of,  1365. 
Strain,  Imtu'.  6.,  biography  of,  1356;  explores  the  Isthmosof 

Darien.  1350. 
Street  lamps,  flret.  In  Boston,  48a 
Streight's  raid.  evenU  of  (1863),  135a 
Strength  of  the  colonies  discovered,  135a 
Stribling,  Comeiins  K.,  biography  of.  1356. 
Strieker,  General  John,  defends  Baltimore,  1013. 
Strickland's  Plain,  battle  at,  1367. 
Stringer,  Samuel,  bit^japhy  of.  1357. 
Stringham,  Silas  Horton.  biography  of;  1357;  commands  in  the 

stuck  on  Hattoras  forts,  6*27. 
Strong.  General,  mortally  wonnded  in  the  attack  on  Fort 

W^agner  (1864).  226. 
Stuart,  Gilliert  Charles,  painter,  biography  of,  1357. 
Stuart,  James  E.  B.,  Confederate  leader,  biography  of.  1357; 

cavalry  raid  of,  into  Pennsylvania  (1862),  888;  raid  around 

the  National  army  in  186*2. 1357. 
Sturgis,  Samuel  Davis,  biography  of,  1357. 
Stuyvesant,  Peter,  last  Dutch  C^vemor  of  New  Netheriand. 

authority  of,  resisted  at  Beverswyck  (Albany).  1369;  biogra- 
phy of,  "l;i58;  conquers  New  Sweden,  993;  resisu  the  sur- 
render of  New  Netheriand,  983. 
Style,  old  and  new,  1359. 
Snb-Troai^nry  system,  origin  of  the,  1359. 
Sucker  suite  (Illinois),  or  gin  of  the  name,  1359. 
SnfTonngs  in  South  Carolina,  1369. 
Siilltilk  (Vo.).  captured  by  colored  troops  (1864),  891;  opcn- 

liuus  at  (1863),  136a 
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SafTolk  ResolQtiooa  (1774),  136a 

Suflrage  in  Virginia  (1670),  1360. 

Sugar  Act,  the  (1764).  1360. 

Sugur,  first,  cultivated  in  the  United  States,  13da 

Sugar,  molaanes,  and  rum  duty,  1360. 

Sullivan,  Fort,  honor  to  the  defenders  of  (1776),  1361. 

Sullivan,  John,  LL  [).,  biography  of,  1361;  campaign  of,  against 
the  Sonecas  (1779),  1361;  in  Canada.  lldO;  in  Rhode  Island, 
1164 ;  in  the  battle  of  Brandy  wine,  165 ;  in  the  battle  of  Long 
Island,  H0& 

Sully,  Alftwl,  biography  of,  1362. 

Sully,  Thomas,  painter,  biography  of,  1362. 

Sumner,  Charles,  LL.  D.,  biography  of,  1362. 

Sumner,  Edwin  Voee.  biography  of,  1363L 

Sumner,  Jethro,  biography  of,  1368. 

Sumter,  Thomas,  biography  of,  1363;  in  skirmish  at  Hanging 
Rock,  612. 

Sunbury.  Fort  (Ga.).  taken  (1778),  1364. 

Sun  worshippers  in  the  Uulf  region,  1364. 

Sapplies,  seizure  of,  ordered  (IH62),  887. 

Suppression  of  the  slave-trade,  1364. 

Supremacy  claimed  for  Parliament,  1364. 

Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts  on  slavery,  S2. 

Supreme  Court  of  New  York,  first  session  of  (1777),  1364. 

Supreme  Stale  Courts  established,  1364. 

Surrender  of  Burgoyne  (1777),  1364:  olfect  of  the,  in  Great 
Britain,  1365. 

Susquehanna  Company,  the,  1366. 

Sutter  (or  Suter).  John  A.,  biography  of,  1366;  first  discovers 
gold  in  California  on  bis  land,  1366w 

Swaanendael,  colony  of,  1366i 

"Swamp-angel  "  battery,  227, 1367. 

Swamp  light,  the  (1676),  1367. 

Swan,  James,  on  slavery.  52. 

Swanzey,  first  blow  of  King  Philip's  War  given  at,  744. 

Swartwout,  Abraham,  and  the  first  American  national  flag, 
492. 

Swartwout  and  Ogden  sent  to  Wilkinson  by  Burr,  184. 

Swuyne,  John  Wager,  biography  of,  1367. 

Sweeny.  Thomas  W.,  biography  of,  1367. 

Sweet,  (.k)loncl,  breaks  up  a  conspiracy  at  Chicago  (1864),  306. 

Swift,  Joseph  Gardner,  LL.D.,  biography  of,  136d. 

Swine,  improvement  of,  1367;  Livingston's  ''merino,"  1368. 

Switzerland,  mass  meeting  in.  symphathizing  with  the  Na- 
tional government  (1864),  8V2. 

Sykes,  George,  at  Chancellorsville,  221;  at  Malvern  Hills,  839; 
biography  of,  1368;  in  battle  of  Gaines's  Mill,  567. 

Symmofl,  John  Cleves,  biography  of,  1368 ;  his  purchase  in 
Ohio  (1787),  1369. 

T. 

Tacubata,  General  Scott  at  (1847),  431. 

Talbot,  Lieutenant,  sent  fh)m  Fort  Sumter  to  Washington,  4L 

Talbot,  Silas,  and  a  fire-brig,  1369;  biography  uf,  U69. 

Talladega,  batUe  at,  1369. 

Tallasahatchee,  battle  at,  1360. 

Talleyrand,  treatment  of  American  envoys  by,  446l 

Tallmadge,  Bei^iimin,  biography  of,  1370 ;  captures  Fort 
George,  508. 

Tammany  Hall,  meeting  at,  to  protest  against  the  Introduction 
of  negro  labor  in  the  Northern  States  (1863),  890. 

Tammany  (or  Tameoand),  St.,  sketch  of,  1370. 

Tammany  Society  (or  Columbian  Order),  history  of  the,  1870; 
receives  Creek  Indians  in  New  York,  346. 

Thmpico  taken  by  an  American  fleet  (1846).  1371. 

Taney,  Roger  Brooke,  biography  of,  1371 ;  extrajadlcial  deci- 
sion of,  in  the  Dred  Scott  case,  406. 

Tar,  pitch,  and  glass  first  made  in  Virginia  (1609).  1371. 

Tarbeil,  Captain,  attacks  the  n-igate  Junon^  343;  commands  a 
flotilla  near  Craney  Island  (1813),  343. 

Tariir  Bill,  first,  pasHcd  by  the  National  Congress,  486. 

Tarleton,  Sir  Banastre,  and  Marion,  contrast  between,  1371 ; 
attempts  to  capture  Jefferson,  692;  biography  of,  1371;  de- 
feated at  the  CowiMns,  341;  defeats  Buford,  173. 

"Thrleton's  quarter,"  173. 

Ta-ron-tee  (or  Rividre  aux  Canards),  skirmish  at  (1812),  1371. 

Tatnall,  Josiah,  United  States  Navy,  biography  or.  1373:  com- 
mander of  the  Confederate  '^McNsquito  fleet"  in  Port  Royal 
Sound  (1862),  518, 112L 

Tax  Bill,  National,  passed  (1862),  886l 

Taxation,  in  America.  efTect  of,  on  British  revenue,  1372;  of 
the  American  colonies,  1373;  resisted  in  North  Oarolina, 
1373. 

Taxation  no  Tifranny,  by  Dr.  Johnson,  1372. 

Taxation  schemes  (1767),  1373. 

Taxes,  Internal,  repeal  of  (1802),  1374. 

Taylor,  Bayard,  traveller  and  poet,  biography  of,  1374. 

Taylor,  George,  biography  of.  1374. 

Taylor,  Richard,  biogniphy  of,  1374;  operations  of,  in  Ix>ui8V 
ana,  1374. 

Taylor,  Robert  B.,  commands  militia  in  Norfolk  District 
(1813),  3«. 

Taylor,  William  Rogers,  United  States  Navy,  biography  of, 
1374. 

Taylor,  William  Vigeron,  United  States  Navy,  biography  of, 
1374. 

Taylor,  Zocbaiy,  twelfth  President  of  the  United  States,  biog- 


raphy of,  1376;  commands  troops  against  Indians  (1813), 
195;  his  cabinet,  1370;  in  Texas  with  an  army  of  occupa- 
tion (1845),  873;  in  the  Seminole  War,  1270. 

Tea,  first  cargo  of,  fVom  Japan  arrives  in  New  York  (1863), 
890;  in  politics  in  America,  1376;  leagne  against  its  use 
(1770),  1376. 

Tea-plant,  history  of  the,  1376. 

Tea-ships,  reception  of.  in  America,  1377. 

Tecumtha  (or  Tecumseh),  among  the  Creeks  (1811),  1378;  and 
the  Prophet,  1378:  at  the  Holy  Ground,  223;  biography  of, 
1377;  prophecy  of,  how  fulfilled.  1378. 

Teedyuscung  and  treaty  at  Easton  (1768),  422. 

Telegraph  in  Massachusetts  (1779),  1379. 

Telegraph  linos  taken  possession  of  by  the  government  (1862), 
886. 

Telegraphic  despatches,  seizure  of,  by  the  government  (1861), 
1379. 

Telegraphy,  history  of,  1379. 

Telephone,  the,  invention  and  use  of;  1379. 

Teifkir,  Edward,  biography  of,  1379. 

Temperance  society,  first,  in  America,  1380. 

Temporary  government  for  Western  territory,  1380. 

Temptations  offered  to  American  soldiers  to  desert  (1812),  546. 

Tender  law  in  Massachusetts  (1640).  13M0. 

Tennessee,  annexation  of,  to  the  Confederacy,  1381 ;  Depart- 
ment of  the,  1381;  history  of.l380;  leagues  with  the  Southern 
Confederacy  (1861),  885;  ordinance  of  secession  of  (1861), 
1381 ;  position  of  (1861),  1382;  troops  of.  In  the  War  of  1812, 
1382;  West,  martial  Utw  proclaimed  in  (1862\  886l 

Tenuroof  office  Act  (1867),  1388w 

Terms  of  peace  (1779),  1383. 

Temay,  Charles  l/>ui8  (d'Arsac  de),  biography  of,  1383. 

Terrapin  War,  the,  1383. 

Territorial  dispute  between  Massachusetts  and  New  York  set- 
tled 1384. 

Territories  of  the  United  Sutes,  1884. 

Terry,  Alfred  Howe,  biography  of,  1384.     . 

Terry,  William,  early  American  clock-maker,  1495.' 

Test  Oath,  the,  1384. 

Texas,  attempts  to  ''repossess"  it  (1863),  1885;  Committee  of 
Safety  of  (ItMl),  1386;  history  of,  VMi ;  independence  of, 
1:)86;  persistent  rebellion  in,  1387;  secession  ordinance  of, 
1387 ;  state  convention  of.  1387. 

Textile  fabrics,  first,  made  in  New  England,  1388;  history  of 
the  manuflic'ture  of,  1388. 

Thacher.  James,  M  D..  biography  of,  138a 

Thames,  battle  of  the,  138H. 

Thanksgiving,  first  National  (1789),  1390 ;  proclamation  for 
(1863),  1.390. 

Thanksgiving- day.  in  New  England,  origin  of.  1390;  observed 
(1864)  in  the  At  my  of  the  Potomac,  893. 

Thanksgiving-days  in  America,  appointment  of,  1390. 

Thatcher,  Henry  Knox,  biography  of,  1391. 

Thayer,  Simeon,  biography  of,  1391. 

Thayer,  Sylvanus,  LL.D..  biography  of,  1391. 

The  Dominion,  name  of  united  British  provinces  in  America, 
196. 

The  Fields  (City  Hall  Park,  New  York),  public  meeting  in 
(1765),  1391. 

The  Prophet  (Elkswatawa),  brother  of  Tecumtha,  account  of, 
1391. 

Theatrical  performance,  first,  in  America,  1892;  first,  in  Bos- 
ton, 1392. 

Theocracy,  a,  established  in  Massachusetts  (1631),  1398 ;  in 
New  England.  1393. 

Thirteen  United  Colonies,  the,  1393. 

Thirteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  the,  1393. 

Thirty  sixth  Congress,  the,  character  and  doings  of,  1398. 

Thomas,  George  Henry,  at  Missionaries'  Ridge,  897;  biography 
of,  1395;  commands  in  the  battle  of  .Mill  Spring,  882;  in 
chief  command  in  the  battle  of  Nashville,  945;  in  the  battle 
of  Chickamauga,  241. 

Thomas,  Isaiah,  LUD.,  biography  of,  1395. 

Thomas,  John,  biography  of,  1395;  commanded  a  portion  of 
the  army  besieging  Boston  (1775),  176;  in  command  of  the 
Americjins  in  Canada  (1776),  200. 

Thomas,  Ixirenzo,  biography  of,  1396. 

Thomas,  Theodore,  musician,  at  the  opening  of  the  Centennial 
Exhibition  (1876).  217. 

Thompson,  Egbert,  biography  of.  1396. 

Thompson,  Jacob,  biography  of,  1396. 

Thompson.  Jefiferson  M.,  at  Memphis,  869;  commands  Confed- 
erate troops  at  New  Madrid,  9K2. 

Thompson,  Sir  Benjamin  (see  Rui^fbrd^  Count),  1396. 

Thompson.  William,  biography  of,  139C. 

Thomson,  Charles,  LUD.,  Secretary  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, biography  of,  1396. 

Thomson.  Wiley,  killed  by  Seminoles  in  Florida,  1209. 

Tborfinn  leads  a  colony  fh)m  Greenland  to  America,  1016. 

Thornton,  Matthew,  biography  of,  1396;  President  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Congress  of  New  Hampshire  (1775).  1155. 

Tbornweil,  James  H.,  D.  D. ,  declares  the  slave-trade  an  efTectoal 
missionary  system,  1303. 

Tbon^ald,  a  Northman,  on  the  American  coast,  1018. 

Three  compromises  of  the  Constitution,  1396. 

Three  Rivers,  battle  of  (1776),  1397. 

Threshing-machines  in  the  United  States,  1897. 
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Ticonderogt,  capture  of  (1760),  1397:  evacuation  of  (1777),  1397 ; 
expedition  a^inat  (1758),  i;W7 :  Lincoln's  attempt  to  recover 
(1777),  139H. 

Tilghman,  General  (Confederate),  killed  in  battle  of  Champion 
Hiili,'il9. 

Tilghman,  Tench,  biography  of.  I39a 

Timby, Theodore  R,  inventor  of  the  '^monitor"  turret,  biog- 
raphy of,  139& 

Tingey,  Thomaa,  United  States  Navy,  biography  of,  139& 

Tippecanoe,  battle  of  (1811),  1398. 

Titles  of  nobility  prohibited,  1399. 

Tla.<icalan8.  the,  and  Cortex,  1400. 

Tobacco,  flrst,  in  England,  1400. 

Tobacco-plant  cutters,  account  of.  1400. 

Tobacco  plant,  history  of  the,  14«K). 

Todd,  Charles  8cott.  biography  of.  1401. 

Tohopoka  (or  Horseshoe  Bt'od),  battle  at.  1401. 

Toleration  Act,  the,  of  Maryland,  1402  ;  of  Rhode  Island, 
1402. 

Tolland,  Colonel  John,  raid  of.  83. 

To-mo-rhi  chi.  Creek  chief,  biogmphy  of,  1401 

Tonti,  Henri  de,  biography  of,  140:). 

Toombs,  Robert,  biography  of,  140Ci;  exposes  the  bankruptcy 
of  the  Confederacy  (1863),  891 ;  hla  last  speech  in  the  Senate 
(1861),  1403. 

Torbel,  Alfred  T.,  biography  of,  1403. 

Tories  (or  lioyallstB)  (see  Whiift  and  Tories),  1404;  disarming 
of,  on  Long  Inland,  1404;  hanging  of,  on  King's  Mountain 
(17H0),  748;  treatment  of,  1404. 

Toronto  (old  York,  Canada),  1404. 

Torpedo  fishing,  1568. 

Tori)edo  warfere,  1404. 

Totems,  694. 

Totien,  Captain  J.,  commands  artillery  in  Missouri,  417. 

Tniten.  JoHeph  Gilbert,  biography  of.  1405. 

Tourtellolte,  Colonel,  at  Allatoona  Pans  (1864),  M. 

Toussaint,  Franpois  Dominique,  and  Santo  Domingo,  1405;  bi- 
ography of,  1406. 

Town  meetings,  powereof  the,  1406. 

Townshend,  Charles,  biography  of,  1406. 

Townshend,  George  (miirquiH),  biciKraphy  of.  1406. 

Towson,  Nathan,  assists  in  the  capture  of  the  Caledonia  and 
Detroit,  430;  at  Lundy's  Lane,  81M ;  biography  of.  140A; 
commands  artillery  at  the  battle  of  Chippewa,  'i43;  his  high 
battery  at  Fort  Erie,  1289. 

Tract  society,  flret  undenominational,  1407. 

Trade  dollar,  the.  1295. 

Traffic  in  German  soldiera,  opinion  of  the,  1407. 

Training-schools  for  the  navy  (see  Training  system  in  the 
navy),  1408. 

Training  system  In  the  navy,  1407. 

Traits  of  Indian  character,  1406. 

TranscendentalK^m,  14U8. 

Transvlvunia,  commonwealth  of  (1775),  1406^ 

Treachery  in  New  Mexico,  1409. 

Treadwell,  Daniel,  invents  the  first  ''power-press,*'  1144. 

Treason  Act  in  Virginia,  1409. 

Treason,  how  defined.  1409 ;  of  Benedict  Arnold,  history  of  the, 
1409;  of  General  Charles  Lee,  141L 

Treasures  from  the  sea,  1411. 

Treat,  M^or  Robert,  biography  of,  1413;  commands  Connect- 
icut troops  in  the  Swamp  fight  (1676).  1367. 

Treaties,  with  foreign  nations,  1412;  with  Franco  (1778),  1418; 
with  Franco  annulled,  1414. 

Treaty,  of  Pans  (1763),  1414 ;  of  Ttrecht  (see  Utrecht,  the  Treaty 
o/),  1416;  of  Weelminstor,  the  (1674),  1416;  with  Alglera, 
32;  with  France  proposed  (1776),  1416;  with  Great  Britam 
(1783),  Inexecution  of  the,  1416;  with  the  Creeks  (1790),  1416: 
with  the  Six  Nations  at  Philadelphia  (1742),  1417. 

Treaty  of  peace,  defluitive  (1783),  1414;  eflcct  of  (1814),  1414; 
preliminary  (1782),  1415 ;  public  reception  of  the  (1814), 
1415. 

Trenton  (N.  J.),  battle  at  (1776),  1417. 

Trescot,  W.  IL,  reveals  Howell  Cobb's  plan  for  rebellion, 
1428. 

Trespass  Act  in  New  Tork,  1418. 

Tribunal  of  arbitration  (1871),  141R. 

Tri-mountain,  first  English  name  of  the  site  of  Boston,  145. 

Trinity  Church  in  New  York,  history  of,  1418. 

Tripartite  treaty  proposed  (1862),  14ia 

Tripoli,  war  with  (IHOl),  1419. 

Trist,  Nicholas  P.,  biographv  of,  1419. 

Troops,  call  for  6OO,0OU  addrnonal  (1862),  887;  call  for  100,000 
(1863).  890;  call  for  300,000  (1H64),  893;  called  into  service 
(1861-65),  1419;  draft  of  5«J.000,  ordered  (1864),  891:  for 
America  obtained  in  Ireland,  1420;  the  first,  for  the  defence 
of  Wjtfhington,  487. 

Troubles  with  the  Carolina  proprietaries,  1420. 

Troup,  Robert,  LLD.,  biography  of,  U'iO. 

Trumbull,  John,  artist,  bioKraphy  of.  1420. 

Trumbull,  John,  LL.D.,  poet,  biography  of,  1420. 

Trumbull,  Jonathan,  biography  of,  1421. 

Trumbull,  Jonathan,  LLD..  Governor  of  Connecticut,  biogre 
phy  of.  1421. 

TrumbulIjJosoph,  biography  of,  1421. 

Truxtun.  Tliomas,  fnitod  Slates  Navy,  hinpraphy  of.  1421. 

Tryon,  William,  biography  of,  1422;  orders  tea'cargoes  to  be 


put  In  the  barracks  at  New  Torlc,  303;  takes  reftigs  on  a 

British  man-of  war.  74. 
Tucker,  Joeiah,  D.D..  biography  of,  143SL 
Tucker,  Samuel,  biography  of,  1433. 
Tucker,  St.  George,  LLD,  biography  of,  14SL 
Tunis,  ruler  of,  humbled,  1419. 
Tunisian  ambassador,  the,  1423. 
Tupper,  BeiOam in,  biography  of,  1423. 
*'Turn  down  for  Richmond,  quick!"  telegraph  order  (1860), 

1424. 
Turkey-foot,  Indian  chief,  at  battle  of  Fallen  Timbers.  487. 
Turner,  Thomas,  Tnited  States  Navy,  biography  ot,  1434. 
Turner's  Falls,  fight  with  Indians  near,  1424. 
Turifentine  Suie  (North  Carolina),  1434. 
Turreau's  rudeness,  1424. 
Tuscaloosa  and  De  Soto  at  Maubila,  883. 
Tuscaroros,  htst^iry  of  the,  1424. 
TuHcunibia,  Confederates  captured  at  (1862).  889. 
Tusten,  Dr.  Beioamin.  and  the  desolation  of  Minisink,  883. 
Twigps.  David  Emanuel,  biography  of;  1424;  treBcheroos  ood- 

duct  of.  in  Texas.  1424. 
Tyler,  Daniel,  biography  of,  142S. 
Tyler,  John,  biography  oC  1425;  oommtssloDer  to  treat  for  the 

annexation  of  Virginia  to  the  Southern  (Confederacy,  49; 

President  of  Peace  Congress  (1861),  lOdL 
Type-founder}',  flret,  in  America,  488. 
Tyranny  in  New  England  under  Androe,  143& 


Urinmi,  notice  of  the,  1496. 

Ulloa,  Francisco  de,  notice  of,  14!Ml 

Ulimatuin,  of  Maj^sachusetu  (1774),  1498;  of  the  I 

(IMU),  1426;  of  the  I'nited  SUtes  (1779),  142& 
Unauthorized  use  of  public  money  (1781),  1497. 
Cncas,  a  Mubegan  sachem,  career  of.  1497. 
Uncle  Sam,  a  cant  name  for  the  United  States,  origin  ofl 

1428. 
Underground  Railroad,  142a 
Uuderhill,  CapUin  John,  biography  of,  1498L 
UnfkithfVil  cabinet  rotnistere  (1861),  1498. 
Uniforms  of  the  American  army,  1429. 
Union  armies  in  Virginia,  143a 
Union  called  for  (1773),  1431. 
Union  Church,  battle  at  (1862),  887. 

Union  City  (Tenn.),  Confederate  camp  at,  captured  (1863),  881 
Union  convention  in  North  Carolina  (1861),  143L 
Union  Defence  0>mmittee  of  New  York,  143L 
Union  devices  before  the  Revolution,  143L 
Union,  first  announced.  1432;  flret  assertion  of  the,  1432. 
Union  flag  at  Boston,  character  of.  1439. 
Union  mwliug  in  New  York  (1861),  143a 
Union  men  of  Tennessee,  uprising  of  (1861),  886i 
Union  of  New  England  for  peace,  1433. 
Union  troops,  first,  to  Uind  at  Baltimore  (1861),  1433. 
Unionists  in  St.  Louis  organized  (1861),  71. 
Unitas  Fratrum  (see  Moravians  in  America),  1433. 
United  Colonies,  of  New  England,  1433;  the  (so  first  called). 

United  States,  and  Georgia,  controversy  between  the  (1894). 

1434;  apportionment  of  representatives  in  the  Congreeei  <^ 

the,  1436;  progress  in  population  of;  1440;  the,  a  legatee, 

1439. 
Cniied  States  and  Macedonian,  combat  between  (1819),  14SA. 
United  States  Hunk,  history  of  the,  1436;  war  upon  the,  1436l 
United  States  Christian  Commission,  the,  1437. 
United  States  greenback  currency,  1437. 
United  States  Navy  (1812),  1437. 
United  Slates  of  America.  1438. 
United  States  Sanitary  Commission,  htstorr  and  operations 

of  the,  U'M. 
United  States  Senate,  disloyal  members  expelled  fh>m  the 

(1861),  885. 
Univeraity  of  Pennsylvania,  the,  1440. 
Upper  Canada  declared  a  temporary  American  prarince  (1813), 

1440. 
Uprising,  in  New  England  (1774),  1440:  of  the  people  of  the 

colonies  (1776),  1441. 
Upton,  Emory,  biography  of,  144L 
UrKulino  nunnery  at  Quebec,  1441. 
Usber  axsists  in  the  purchase  of  Maine,  833. 
Usurpation  in  Georgia  (1771),  144L 
Utah  a  territory  of  the  United  States,  1441. 


Utrecht,  the  treaty  of  (1718),  144L 


VALLAimioHAV,  CLKnMT  L.,  advlses  forcible  resistanoe  to  the 
authority  of  the  government  (1864),  891;  arrest  and  punish- 
ment of,  1442;  biography  of,  1442;  Democratic  Convention 
express  sympathy  with  (1863),  890. 

Valley  Forge,  encampment  at  (1777),  1442;  n^tofn^  at,  1443. 

Valparaiso,  battle  of  Essex  and  Phabe  at  (1813),  45a 

Valverdc  (.New  Mexico),  battle  at  (1862),  144a 

Van  Arsdale,  John,  hauls  down  the  British  ILur  in  New  Tork, 
ir.9. 

Van  Buren,  Martin,  biography  of,  1443;  his  cabinet,  1444. 
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Van  Cleve,  Horatio  PhiUipe,  biography  of,  1441 

Van  CortUuidt,  Migor,  at  a  banquet,  47. 

Van  Cortlandt,  Philip,  biography  of,  1444. 

Van  Ck>nlandt,  Pierre,  biography  of,  1444;  leads  troops  in  bat- 
tle on  Bemi8*8  Heights,  UK 

Vanconver,  George,  an  English  navigator,  biography  of,  1444. 

Vanderbilt,  Cornelias,  biography  of,  1445;  thanked  by  Con- 
gress (1864),  89L 

Van  der  Lyn,  John  (artist),  biography  of,  1445. 

Van  Dom,  Earl,  biography  of,  1446;  in  Texas,  144S;  leads  Con- 
federates in  battle  of  Pea  Ridge,  1009. 

Vane,  Sir  Henry,  biography  of,  1440. 

Van  Home's  defeat  (181S),  144d. 

Van  Rensselaer,  Henry  Killian,  biography  of,  1446. 

Van  Rensselaer,  Killian,  a  patroon.  1369. 

Van  Rensselaer,  Solomon,  at  Queenstown  (1812),  1179;  biogra- 
phy of,  1446. 

Van  Rensselaer,  Stephen,  LL.D.,  biography  of;  1447;  com- 
mands militia  on  Niagara  fVontier,  1174. 

Van  Schaack,  Peter,  biographv  of,  1447. 

Van  Schalck,  Gooeen,  biography  of,  144a 

Van  Slechtenhorst,  Commissary,  and  Stuvvesant,  1309. 

Van  Twiller,  Wouter  (or  Walter),  biography  of,  144& 

Varick,  Richard,  biography  of,  144a 

Vamum,  James  Mitchell,  biography  of,  144a 

Vamum,  Joseph  Bradley,  bi<^^phy  of,  1449. 

Varuna^  the,  on  the  Mississippi,  1449. 

Vosquez  de  Allyon,  Luke,  career  of;  1449. 

Vassar  College,  for  women,  1450. 

Vassar,  Matthew,  biography  of.  1450. 

Vaudreuil,  Philip  de  Rigand  (Marquis  de),  biography  of,  146a 

Vaughan,  Sir  John,  biography  of,  1460. 

Velasquez,  Don  Diego,  career  of,  in  America,  1450. 

Vera  Cruz,  bombardment  and  capture  of  (1846),  1461. 

Verazzani,  John,  biography  of;  145L 

Vergennes,  Charles  Gravier  (Count  de),  biography  of,  1451; 
friendship  of,  for  Franklin,  633;  prophecy  of,  1462. 

Vermont,  a  ** sovereign  state,"  1453;  admission  of,  into  the 
Union  opposed  (1781).  396;  history  of  state  of;  1452;  ref\ises 
to  repeal  Its  Personal  Liberty  Bill  (1860),  884;  towns  added 
to.  1462. 

Vernon.  Edward  (Admiral),  biography  of,  1453. 

Veto.  President  Madison's,  1463;  the  first,  1463. 

Vice-admiralty  courts  established  (1697),  1453. 

Vicksburg,  and  Farragut  (1862),  1453;  siege  of  (1863),  1458; 
surrender  of,  1465. 

Viele,  Egbert  L.,  biography  of.  1465. 

Vienna  (Va.),  skirmish  near  (1861),  1465. 

Vigilance  oommittee,  in  California,  193;  In  South  Carolina, 
1321. 

Villertf's  Plantation,  battle  at  (1814),  1455. 

Vlncennes,  expedition  to  recover  (1778),  1456i 

Vincennes,  M.  Bissot  de,  biography  of,  1466. 

Vincent,  General,  commands  the  British  at  battle  of  Stony 
Creek,  1364. 

Vineland  discovered  by  Lief,  1456. 

Vinton,  Francis  Laurens,  biography  of,  1466. 

Virginia,  a  penal  colony,  1642;  a  royal  province  (1626),  1457; 
Assembly  of,  first  acts  of  the  (1624),  1467 ;  colonial  seal  of, 
1467;  convention  of  (1774),  and  the  Boston  Port  Bill,  1460; 
convention  of  (1776),  and  preparations  for  armed  resistance, 
1460;  currency  of  (1645),  1461;  division  of,  into  counties 
(1634),  1461;  early  assumption  of  state  sovereignty  by,  546; 
history  of  the  colony  of,  1468;  history  of  the  state  of.  1464; 
independence  proclaimed  in  (1776),  1461 ;  invasion  of,  fh)m 
Washington  city.  1461 ;  loyal  Legislature  of,  meets  at  Wheel- 
ing (1862),  886;  navy  of  (1861),  886;  opposition  of,  to  a  con- 
solidated national  government,  1462;  petition  of,  to  the  king 
tl764),  1462;  plan  of,  in  the  Federal  convention  (1787),  1463; 
proclaimed  a  member  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  (1861), 
886;  royal  power  in,  supreme  (1624),  1468;  sanctions  inde- 
pendence, 1463;  secession  ordinance  of  (1861),  1463;  settle- 
ment of,  1272;  social  and  political  aspect  oi;  about  1660, 
123;  Toleration  Act  of  (1698),  1464. 

VirginiuM  affair,  the,  1464. 

Vogdcs,  Israel,  at  Fort  Pickens,  577;  biography  of;  1466;  on 
Folly  Island,  22& 

Volney  and  the  aliens  (1708),  1465. 

Voltaire,  and  Franklin,  1466;  his  blessing,  1465. 

Voluntary  contributions  of  the  loyal  people  (1861-65),  1465. 

Volunteer  companies  in  Philadelphia  (1812),  1465. 

Volunteer  militia  in  Pennsylvania  (1747),  1466. 

Volunteer  refVcshment  saloons,  Philadelphia  (1861-66),  146& 

Volunteer  ruler,  a,  proposed  (1776),  1466. 

Volunteer  system  in  the  army  abandoned  (1813),  1466l 

Volunteers  called  for  (1B61),  1466l 

Vose,  Joseph,  biography  of,  1466. 

Voyage  of  the  first  emigrants  to  Maryland  (1633),  1467. 

Voyage  round  the  world,  the  first,  by  an  American  (1790), 
1467. 

Vrles,  David  Pietorsen  de,  biography  of,  1467. 

W. 

Wadsworth,  CAFTiiir  JosiPH,  conceals  the  charter  of  Connect- 
icut, 229. 
Wadswortb,  James  Samael,  biography  of,  1468. 


Wadsworth,  Jeremiah,  commissary-general,  313. 

Wadsworth,  Peleg,  biography  of.  1468. 

Wadsworth,  William,  at  battle  of  Queenstown,  1176;  biography 
of,  1468. 

Wainwright.  General,  in  battle  at  South  Mountain  (1862),  1324. 

Waiie,  Charles  A.,  and  Twiggs's  treachery,  1426. 

Walbach,  John  de  Barth,  biography  of;  146a 

Waldo,  Daniel,  biography  of,  146a 

Waldron,  MiOor  Richard,  biography  of,  1468. 

Waldseemttller,  Martin,  and  the  name  of  "America,"  146a 

Walke,  Henry,  biography  of;  1468;  daring  feat  of;  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  69a 

Walker,  Bei\jamin,  biography  of.  1469. 

Walker,  Francis  Amasa,  biography  of,  1469. 

Walker,  Robert  James,  financier,  biography  of,  1469. 

Walker,  Sir  Hovenden  (admiral),  biography  of,  1469. 

Walker,  William,  "filibuster,"  biography  of;  1469;  leads  an 
expedition  to  Nicaragua,  1004;  his  career  there,  1004. 

Walking  purchase,  history  of  the,  1469. 

Wallace,  Lewis,  biography  of,  1470;  defends  Cincinnati,  249; 
defends  Washington  at  the  Monocacy,  913;  in  battle  at  Shi- 
loh,  1284:  perilous  duty  of,  1470;  removes  the  last  slave- 
chain  in  Maryland,  1208. 

Wallace,  Sir  James,  biography  of;  1470;  in  a  marauding  expe- 
dition up  the  Hudson  (1777),  74a 

Wallace,  William  Harvey  Lamb,  biography  of;  1470;  killed  in 
battle  at  Shiloh,  1284. 

Wallis,  3.  T.,  proposes  to  shield  the  rioters  at  Baltimore.  850. 

Walloons,  history  of  the,  1470. 

Walpole,  Horace,  reports  a  bill  for  the  enslavement  "vf  the 
Americans  (1749),  139. 

Walton,  George,  biography  of,  1471. 

Wampanoags,  or  Pokanokets,  history  of  the,  147L 

Wampum,  Indian  money,  described,  1471. 

Wanchese,  a  Hatteras  Indian,  accompanies  Manteo  to  England, 
40. 

War,  a  vital  rule  of;  1471 ;  banning  of;  by  the  Confbdeiates 
(1861),  1471;  change  of  the,  from  offensive  to  defensive 
(1812-14),  1472;  declaration  of.  between  Frtinceand  England 
(1756),  1472 ;  Department  of,  temporarily  established  at 
Sackett's  Harbor  (1813),  714;  ending  of,  in  Western  Virginia 
(1861),  1472;  for  Independence,  expenses  of  the,  461;  on 
liOng  Island  and  the  Connecticut  border  (1643),  1473;  upon 
the  Creeks  (1813),  1473. 

War-cloud,  dispersion  of  the  (1796),  147a 

War  message  of  President  Madison  (1812),  1472. 

War-spirit  kindled  (1776),  1474. 

Ward,  Artemas,  first  miOor-geQenU  of  the  Continental  army, 
biography  of,  1474. 

Ward,  James  Harman,  biography  ot  1474;  first  naval  officer 
killed  m  the  Civil  War,  137. 

Ward,  Samuel,  Governor  of  Rhode  Island,  biography  of,  1474. 

Warner,  Seth,  leader  of  Green  Mountain  Boys,  at  Crown  Point, 
523;  at  St.  John,  1241;  biography  of.  1474. 

Warren,  Gouvemeur  Kemble,  at  Cool  Arbor,  325:  at  Five 
Forks, 490;  at  Spottsylvania  Courthouse,  1331;  oiography 
of,  1474;  in  battle  of  ChancellorsvlUe,  222. 

Warren,  Joseph,  biography  of,  1475;  killed  on  Breed's  HiU, 
177;  President  of  Massachusetts  provincial  Congress  and 
m^jor-goneral  (1775),  1475. 

Warren,  Mercy,  historian,  biography  of,  147a 

Warren,  Sir  John  Borlase,  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  40;  in  Hamp- 
ton Roads,  343. 

Warren,  Sir  Peter,  biography  of,  1476;  commands  the  naval 
force  at  the  capture  of  Ix)uisbuT^  (1746),  812. 

Warrenton  (Va.)  taken  by  the  Nationals  (1862),  88a 

Warrington.  Lewis,  biography  of,  1476. 

Warrior,  steamboat  in  Black  Hawk  War,  ISL 

Warwick,  Earl  of.  Governor  of  New  England,  147a 

Warwick  River  (Va.),  skirmish  on  (1862).  147a 

Washbume,  Cadwallader  Colden,  biographv  of,  147a 

Washbume,  Elihu  Bei\jamin,  biography  of,  1477. 

Washington  benevolent  societies,  147a 

Washington,  Bushrod,  LkD.,  biography  of,  147a 

Washington  (city),  capture  of  (1814),  1478;  Confederates  re- 
pulsed near  (1864),  892. 

Washington,  George,  abused  by  public  writers,  1477 ;  address 
of;  to  the  gov<>morB  of  states  (1783),  1490;  a  dictator  the  sec- 
ond time  (1777),  1477;  adopted  children  of.  1477;  a  lieuten- 
ant-general of  France,  1477;  and  Mary  Phillipse,  1477;  and 
Rochambeau,1478;  at  the  Great  Meadows  and  Fort  Necessity, 
300;  biography  of,  1481;  commander-in-chief  (1798),  1480; 
conducts  Braddock's  retreat,  162;  death  of,  1480;  diplomatic 
mission  of,  1480;  flight  of.  across  New  Jersey  (1776),  1491; 
his  acceptance  of  the  chief  command  (1776),  1489;  his  birth- 
day, fiPRt  celebrations  of.  1490;  his  fkrewell  to  Congress, 
1491;  his  (hrewells,  1491;  his  proclamation  and  state  su- 

Eremacy,  1492;  immunity  of,  fVom  i^rsoual  iiUury,  1491;  in 
attle  of  the  Monongahela,  162;  in  chief  command  at  battle 
of  Monmouth  Court-house,  911;  m  supreme  command  of 
the  army  (1781),  1483;  in  the  Virginia  Assembly  (1754),  1483; 
letter  of  to  Gage,  666 ;  monument  in  honor  of,  decreed  (1801), 
1486;  ofllciates  at  the  burial  of  General  Braddock,  162;  order 
of,  on  swearing,  1491;  parting  of,  with  bis  ofllcers  (1783), 
1485;  portraits  of  (note),  1481 ;  posthumous  honors  to,  1486; 

Proposal  to  make  him  king  (1782),  1487;  reception  of,  at  New 
ork  (1789),  1487;  reception  of,  at  Trenton  (1789),  1487;  re- 
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I  of,  on  National  Union,  1U7;  reply  of,  to  the  Pennsyl- 
Tanla  Legislature,  IttS;  reeignation  orcommiaiion  of,  14M7; 
aecoDd  term  ot,  as  President,  U92;  Soathera  tour  of,  U93; 
strange  proceedings  concerning  the  birthday  celebration  of, 
at  Washington  (IMl),  1490;  takes  command  of  the  army 
(1776),  1488;  to  be  arrested  at  Valley  Forge.  a08;  tomb  of  the 
mother  of,  10H3;  tour  of,  In  New  England,  1483;  watching 
the  British  at  New  York  (1777),  1489. 

Washington,  Lawrence,  b.ography  of,  1483. 

Washington,  Little  (N.  C),  siege  of,  lOia 

Washington,  Mrs.  Martha,  at  Cambridge  (1775),  1484:  biogra- 
phy of,  1484 ;  reception  ot;  at  New  York,  as  wife  of  tne  Presi- 
dent (17ri9).  1484. 

Washington  (N.  C.)  occupied  by  Union  troops  (1882),  88& 

Washington,  territory  of,  1488. 

Washington,  William  Augustine,  at  the  Cowpens.  341;  at  Gail- 
ford,  flOO;  at  Hobkirk^s  Hill,  639;  biography  of,  1489. 

Watp,  and  /Vofae,  combat  between  the  (1812),  1493;  carica- 
ture of  the,  1494;  cruise  of  the  (1H14).  1494. 

Watch  and  clock  making  in  the  United  States,  1486. 

Watson,  Elkanah,  biography  of,  1496;  Ubore  with  Schuyler  in 
canal  projects,  201;  visits  Washington  at  Mount  Vernon, 

aoi. 

Watson,  Fort,  capture  of  (1781),  1496. 

Watson,  John,  first  painter  in  America.  7Sb 

Watson,  John  Fanning,  biography  of,  1496. 

Watson,  Sir  Brook,  biography  of,  148& 

Watts,  John,  biography  of,  1496. 

Wauhatchio.  battle  of  (1863),  1497. 

Wayne.  Anthony,  at  battle  of  Gennantown,  573;  biography  of, 
1497;  commands  in  an  Indian  campaign  in  Ohio,  1499;  com- 
mands in  the  attack  on  Stony  Point,  1356;  his  Indian  cam- 
paign (1793-94),  1499;  in  battle  of  Monmouth,  912;  In  Geor- 
gia (1782),  1498;  suqiriMed  in  Georgia.  1498. 

Ways  and  Means,  (Committee  of,  the  first.  1499. 

Weather  signals,  history  of  the  system  of,  1499. 

Weathersford,  William,  and  General  Jackson,  1489;  at  Fort 
MIms,  513;  biography  of.  1600. 

Webb,  Alexander  S.,  at  Getty nburg.  676;  biography  of,  1500. 

Webb,  Jamps  Watson,  Journalist,  biography  of,  1501. 

Webb.  Samuel  B.,  biography  ot  ISni. 

Webster,  Colonel  (British),  in  battle  of  Gailford  Court-hoose, 
600. 

Webster,  Daniel,  LLD..  biography  of,  l.WL 

Webster,  Joseph  Dana,  biography  of,  1501. 

Webster,  Noah,  LLD..  btogrephy  of,  1601. 

Wedderburne,  Alexander,  biography  of,  1502. 

Weed,  Stephen  H.,  biography  of.  1502. 

Weeden,  George,  biography  of,  1502. 

Weems,  Mason  L.,  biography  of.  1501 

Weeping  willow,  introduction  of  the,  into  the  United  States, 
1503. 

Weir,  Robert  Walter,  biography  of,  1808. 

Wcitzel,  Godfrey,  biography  of,  1608. 

Weldon  Road,  struggle  at  (1864),  1504. 

Welles.  Gideon,  biography  of.  1504. 

Wemyss.  M^jor,  attacks  General  Sumter,  138. 

Wentworlh,  Bcnning,  biography  of,  1504. 

Wontworth,  General,  in  the  Spanish  West  Indies,  1329. 

Weutworth,  Sir  John,  LL.D.  (Governor),  biography  of,  1506; 
flight  of  (1776),  1505. 

Werden,  Reed,  biography  of,  1605. 

Wesley,  John,  biography  oC  1505. 

Wesloyg,  the,  in  Georgia.  568, 1505. 

Wesscls,  Henry  Walton,  biography  of.  1505. 

West,  Bci\)amin  (artist),  biography  of,  1506. 

West  Florida  taken  by  the  Spaniards  (1781),  150& 

West  Indies,  how  named,  IfiOG. 

West  Jersey,  proprietore  of,  419. 

West  Point  Military  Academy,  Board  of  Vlsltore  at,  1507;  his- 
tory of  ihe,  1506. 

West  Virginia,  history  of.  889, 1507. 

Western  boundaries  of  the  English-American  colonies,  narrow 
views  of  the  British  ministry  concerning  the,  1508. 

Western  Company  (John  law's),  the  (1717),  1508. 

Western  Department,  the  (1861),  1609. 

Western  fVontiere,  the  French  on  the,  1509. 

Westcni  lands,  disposition  of,  1609. 

Western  Reserve  (Conncclicul),  Ohio,  1509;  troops  teom  the 
(1812),  1509. 

Western  States,  movements  in  the  (1861),  1510;  offer  of  85.000 
one  hundred  days'  men  by  (1864).  891. 

Western  Virginia,  early  military  events  in  (1861),  1610;  ser- 
vices of  National  troops  In  (imi),  1511. 

Weston's  colony  in  Massachusetts,  fate  of,  1511. 

Weymouth,  Captain  George,  voyatje  of  (1605),  1511. 

Wheaion,  Frank,  biography  of.  1512. 

W^heaton,  Henry,  LL.I).,  b.ography  of,  1512. 

Wheeler's  raid,  in  Tennessee  (18ti3),  1512;  near  Atlanta  (1864), 
1512. 

Wheclook,  Elcazar,  D.D.,  biography  of,  1513. 

Wheelwright,  John,  biography  of,  1513. 

Whigs  and  Tories,  origin  of  the  names,  1513. 

Whipping  in  the  colonies,  1613. 

Whipple,  Abraham,  biography  of,  1513;  leads  in  the  Ocupee 
amilr.  561. 

Whipple,  Am  lei  W  ,  biography  of,  1514. 


Whiskey  Insurrection  (1794).  history  of  the.  1514. 

Whistler,  George  W.,  engineer,  biography  of,  1514. 

White,  Andrew,  Jesuit  priest,  in  Maryland,  194 ;  SQCoeaBfal 
medical  practitioner,  194. 

White,  Anthony  Walton,  bnigraphy  of.  1615u 

White  House,  the,  in  Virginia,  history  ot  161S. 

White  House,  the,  offlc.al  residence  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  1515. 

White  League,  the,  1312. 

White.  Peregrine,  flret  child  of  English  parents  bora  in  New 
England.  1515. 

White  Plains,  battie  at  (1778),  161S. 

White.  William.  D.D.,  bishop,  biography  of,  1616. 

Whitefleld.  George,  advocates  an  expedition  against  Lonis- 
bnrg,  812;  btogn^hy  of,  1516;  his  orphan-hoose,  1517;  m 
Geonria.56& 

Whiting.  William  Henry  Chaae,  Confederate  leader,  biography 
of,  1517. 

Whitney,  Ell,  biography  of,  1517;  history  of  his  cotton-gin, 
1517. 

Whittaker,  Rev.  Alexander.  161& 

Whittemore,  Amos,  inventor,  biography  of;  1518L 

Whittior,  John  Greenleaf,  biograpny  of;  1518. 

Whittlesey,  Charies,  biography  of,  161& 

WigfUl,  Louis  T.,  conduct  of;  at  Fort  Sumter,  1618;  his  defi- 
ance, 1519. 

Wigwam,  the  dwelling  of  wild  Indians,  1619. 

Wilcox,  Orlando  Bolivar,  biography  of;  lAMX 

Wilder,  Colonel  T.  J.,  attacked  at  MumfocdsvUle,  164, 93a 

Wilderness,  haUie  of  the,  152a 

Wilkea  Charies.  United  States  Navy,  M<^gnphy  of,  1521 ;  sus- 
pended ttom  service  (1864).  89L 

Wilkes,  John,  biography  of,  152L 

Wilkinson.  James,  biography  of;  1821;  oomouuids  an  expedi- 
tion down  the  St  Lawrence  (1813),  246;  distrusts  and  be- 
travs  Burr,  184;  goes  into  winter-qoarters,  347;  Joins  Burr 
in  his  mysterious  entorprlie  la  the  West,  18S;  leaves  the 
army,  247. 

Willard,  Emma  C,  blogrMhy  ot  U92. 

Willard,  Frances  E.,  prtilqaot  of  a  college  for  women,  blograr 
phy  ot  1522. 

Willard,  Simon,  leads  troops  uainst  Nloegret,  1006. 

Willett,  Marinus,  biograpby  ^522. 

William  and  Mary,  College  of,  1521 

William  III.,  biography  ot  1523. 

Williams,  Alpheus  Starkey.  biography  ot  1533. 

Williams  College,  history  ot  15*13. 

Williams,  Eleazar  (the  "  lost  prince  **),  biography  ot  1593;  de- 
ceives the  British  at  Phittsburg  (1814),  1141;  heirship  to  the 
throne  of  France  claimed  for,  1524. 

Williams,  Ephraim,  biography  ot  1524. 

Willisms,  James,  biography  ot  1534. 

Williams,  Jonathan,  biography  ot  152& 

Williams,  Otho  Holland,  biography  ot  163& 

Williams,  Rev.  John,  biography  ot  1524. 

Williams,  Roger,  founder  of  Rhode  Island,  biography  ot  1625; 
msgnanimity  ot  1526;  welcome  to,  at  Providence,  1527. 

Williams,  Seth,  biography  ot  1527. 

Williams,  Thomas,  biography  ot  1527;  killed  at  Baton  Rouge, 
1527. 

Williams,  William,  biography  ot  1627. 

Williamsburg  (Va.),  battle  at  (1862),  1527;  founding  ot  162a 

Williamson,  Hugh,  M.D.,  LI.D..  biography  ot  162a 

Wiliich.  General,  in  battle  of  Missionaries'  Ridge,  897. 

Willis,  Nathaniel  Parker,  biography  ot  162a 

Willoughby's  (Sir  Hugh)  voyage,  152a 

Wilmot,  David,  biography  ot  152a 

Wilmot  Proviso,  the,  152a 

Wilson,  Alexander,  ornithologist,  biography  ot  1629. 

Wilson,  Henry,  Vice-President  of  the  United  Sutes,  biographv 
ot  1529. 

Wilson,  James  H.,  biography  ot  1529;  his  raid  (1866),  153L 

Wilson,  James,  LL.D.,  biography  ot  1529. 

Wilson,  Robert,  receives  the  British  colon  at  Yorktown  (1781), 

Wilson,  William,  biography  ot  153a 

Wilson's  Creek,  battle  at  (1861).  153a 

Wilson's  Zouaves  at  Santa  Rosa  Island,  1249. 

Winchester,  battle  at  (1862),  1531;  batUe  of  (1864),  1532;  mil- 
itary race  for  (1862),  1532. 

Winchester,  James,  biography  ot  1632 ;  In  the  struggle  at 
Frenchtown  (Raisin  River),  64a 

Winder,  William  H.,  at  battle  of  Stony  Creek,  1354:  biography 
ot  1533. 

Winnebsgoes.  capture  and  give  up  Black  Hawk,  131 ;  history 
of  the,  1533. 

Wiuslow,  Edward,  biography  ot  1533;  visits  Maasasoit,  861; 
Visits  the  Connecticut  Valley.  29a 

WinBldw,  John  A.,  naval  commander,  biography  of;  1834;  de- 
stroys the  Alabama,  15. 

Win.Hluw.  John,  biography  ot;  1634;  dealings  of,  with  the  Aca- 
dlans,  4. 

WInslow,  Joseph,  biography  of  1534. 

Winhlow,  Josiah,  biography  ot  1534. 

Winter-quarters  of  the  allies  (French  and  Americana)  (1781- 
82),  1534. 

Winthrop,  Fitz  John,  biography  of;  1631 
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Winthrop,  John,  Governor  of  Masachnsetts,  biography  of, 
1534. 

Winthrop,  John,  Jr.,  Governor  of  Connecticut,  biography  of, 
1635;  Peter  Stuyvesani  and,  1359. 

Winthrop,  Theodore,  biography  .of.  1636:  death  of,  at  Big 
Bethel.  IM. 

Wirt,  William,  LL.D.,  Anti-masonic  candidate  (br  Preeldent 
of  the  United  States,  51;  biography  of,  1535. 

Wirz,  Henry,  keeper  of  Andersonville  prison-pen,  fate  of;  46. 

Wisconsin,  history  of  the  state  of,  1636;  position  of  (1861), 
1536. 

Wisdom  in  finance,  early  progress  in,  153& 

Wise,  Henry  Alexander,  biography  of,  1536;  John  Brown  and, 
72L 

Wistar'8  raid  against  Richmond,  1636. 

Witamo,  squaw-sachem  of  the  Pokanokets,  1637. 

Witchcraft,  Salem,  history  of,  1537. 

Witches  of  Salem,  the,  15d& 

Wltherspoon,  John,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President  of  Princeton  Col 
lege,  biography  oC  1540. 

Wolcotl,  Oliver,  LL.D.,  biography  of,  154a 

Wolcott,  Oliver,  Jr.,  LL  D.,  biography  of,  1540. 

Wolcott,  Roger,  biography  of,  1540. 

Wolfe.  James,  biography  of,  1540;  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  at 
Quebec,  1641. 

'*  Woman  Order,"  the,  Issued  by  General  Butler  at  New  Or- 
leans (1862),  154L 

Women  in  Viiiginia«  first  European,  1541. 

Women's  labor  in  Pennsylvania,  price  for,  1642. 

Wood,  Eleassar,  biography  of,  1643. 

Wood,  Thomas  Jefferson,  biography  of,  1542. 

Wood,  William  W.  W.,  biography  of,  1543. 

Wood-engraving,  firat  practitioner  of  it  in  America,  41:  his- 
tory of,  in  the  United  States,  1643. 

Woodford,  William,  biography  of,  154a 

Woodhull,  Nathaniel,  biography  of,  1644. 

Woods,  Charles,  biography  of,  1644. 

Wool,  Mivjor-general  John  Ellis,  and  the  defence  of  the  capital, 
1544;  assumes  command  of  troops  for  the  defbnce  of  Penn- 
sylvania (1861),  888;  biography  of,  1544;  commands  the  De- 
partment of  the  East  (1862),  880. 

Woolaoy,  Helancthon  Taylor,  biography  of,  1546. 

Wooster,  David,  biography  of.  1546. 

Worcester,  Joseph  Emerson,  LUD.,  biography  of,  1645. 

Worden,  John  Lorimer,  United  States  Navy,  biography  of, 
1546 ;  commands  the  MonUor  in  the  conflict  in  Hampton 
Roads  (1862),  911;  his  mission,  1546;  receives  the  thanks 
ofCopgress  (1863).  890. 

Worth.  Wiliiam  Jenkins,  biography  of,  154& 

Wranglmg  in  Pennsylvania,  1547. 

Wright,  Horatio  Gates,  biography  of,  1547. 

Wright,  Sir  James  (see  Georgia.  FUght  of  the  Royal  Oovemor 
of),  1647. 

Wristbands  and  collars,  1547. 


Writs  of  assistance,  history  of,  1547. 

Wyllys,  Samuel,  biography  of,  154& 

Wyoming,  territory  of.  1548. 

Wyoming  Valley,  civil  war  in  the,  1548;   Invasion  of  the, 

154& 
Wythe,  George,  biography  of,  1549. 


Yalb  Collioi,  history  of,  1660. 

Yale.  Riihu.  biography  of,  1550. 

Yancey,  William  Lowndes,  biography  of;  1650. 

Yankee  Doodle,  history  of,  1550. 

Yates,  Richard,  biography  of,  156L 

Yates,  Robert,  biography  of,  1552. 

Yazoo,  and  Natchez,  946;  city  of,  captured  by  the  Nationals 

(1863),  801;  land  speculation  in,  1652. 
Yazoo  River,  Confederate  fleet  on  the,  destroyed  (1863),  1662; 

Confederate  gunboats  on,  destroyed  (1862),  887. 
Yeamans,  Sir  John,  biognq)hy  of,  1552. 
Yeardly,  Sir  George,  notice  of,  1553w 
Yearly  meeting  of  Friends,  the  flret,  in  Philadelphia,  48& 
Yearnings  for  peace  (1779),  1553. 
Yellow- fever,  early  appearance  of  the,  1553. 
Yellowstone  Park,  establishment  of  (1872),  1663. 
Yeo,  Sir  James  Lucas,  biography  of,  156& 
York,  adjournment  of  Congress  to  (1777),  316. 
York  (or  Toronto),  capture  of  (1813),  1553. 
York  (Me.)  destroyed  (1692),  1555. 
Vork,  Sheriff,  and  the  capture  of  Ogdensbarg,  102L 
Yorkt6wn,Joy  on  account  of  events  at  (1781),  1555;  siege  of 

(1781).  1556. 
Young,  Brigham,  leader  of  the  Mormons,  biography  of;  1567. 
Young,  MiOor  G.  D.,  at  St.  Regis  (1813),  1243. 
Young  Men's  Christian  Associations,  1658. 
Yrugo,  Marquis  de.  1328. 
Yucatan,  discoveiy  of  (1517),  USa 


ZAOOim's  charge  at  Springfield  (1861),  1668. 

Zealous  torpedo  fishing.  1568. 

Zeisberger,  David.  Moravian  missionary,  biography  of,  1669. 

Zenger's  trial  (1734),  and  vindication  of  the  liberty  of  the 

press,  1559. 
Zeno,  Niccold,  navigator,  biography  of,  1660;  in  Greenland, 

1016. 
Zinzendorf  (Count),  Nicolaus  Ludwig,  biography  of,  1660. 
Zipangi  (or  Cipangi),  island  of  Japan.  1660. 
~     -jlix  K., — 


Zollicoflbr.  Fell 


.  biography  of.  1660;  in  command  of  Con- 


federates at  Mill  Spring  (1862),  882. 
Zook,  Samuel  Koeciuszko,  biography  of;  1560. 
Zouaves,  description  of,  1660. 
Zubley,  John  Joachim«,D.  D.,  biography  of,  166L 
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